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None of these three cases are exaggerated in one tittle and are 
only common instances of «occurrences that do often occur in ou # t of* 
the way districts, where natives do not dare to complain of such like 
treatment from their district officials. Do the Civilians of districts 
take this flattering unction to their souls that the loans of elephants, 
camels, horses, carriages, tents, houses, &c., &c., arc made for the sake 
of friendship oi> respect? 1 trow not. In most cases, they arc simply 
lent as a kind of bribe, or to bring the owner of the articles so lent 
into the favor of those District officials in anticipation as one might 
say so as to secifrc his good offices in case they might be needed. 

There is an ordcr^extant and I bclcive in force in the Bengal 
Civil Service regulations, which forbids^ Civilians to borrow certain 
articles from the Natives of their districts, such ns camels, horses, 
carriages, palkccs, boats, tents, houses, &c., &c. I do not know for cer- 
tain if elephants come under the category of articles it is forbidden 
to borrow, but this I do know is the fact that this Order is often 
honored in the breach than in the observance, for what District 
officer is there who docs not borrow horses and carriages and get 
wealthy natives to lay out daks for him to enable him to carry ou t 
his official duties and then fraudulently charge the Government with 
travelling and deputation allowances ? 

If the regulation to which I allude is extant and still in force, it is 
the duty of the Government to take stringent measures and see that 
their orders and regulations are enforced and that those who arc 
placed to carry out and administer the laws should be compelled to 
obey those laws or, if they chose to break therb, suitable punishment 
shall be meted out for each infri^ction or, if the Government will not 
do this, let them repeal those orders and regulations and permit 
Civilians in their districts, as in the good old days, to borrow what 
they like from a rupee to a lac. 

ANDREW HEARSEY. 

March 14th, 1887. 

— ♦ — 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHARITY AND STATE RECOGNITION. 

Sir, — I n noticing in your last issue the letter published in the 
Indian Daily News under the signature “ Howrahitc,” you have 
missed a far more important issue than that involved in the foolish 
indignation of the writer at, what ftc says, the preference shown for 
Bali to Howrah. Of course, with your usual felicity of fiction and 
your remarkable capacity of exposing ignorance and snobbishness by 
a sentence or two of singular suggestiveness, you have shown the 
absurdity of ,the indignation in which the Daily News 9 scribe has 
indulged. But then there is something else to which I would draw 
your attention. 

The two gentlemen whom the Daily News 9 scribe has taken under 
his shelter are Babus Kadcr Nath Bhuttacherjcc and Chunder 
Kumar Bancrjcc. 1 understand jhat Bahu Bhuttacherjcc is recom- 
mended for a Rai BahaJunhip on the ground of “efficient discharge ” 
of his duties as Vice-Chairman of the Howrah Municipality. There 
are, as you have [ustly said, hundreds of Vice-Chairmen throughout 
the country, and if one is honored, why not the others ? If it be 
pretended that Babu Bhuttacharjec’s case" is exceptional, permit me 
to say that asVicc-Chairman Babu Bhuttacharjee luft betrayed nothing 
but incompetence. His administration has been distinguished for its 
inefficiency . The Municipal accounts arc a mass of confusion. De- 
falcations of public money are afmost the order of the day. The 
cashier has just made himself scarce, his accounts having sho.vn a 
defalcation of about Rs. 900. It is believed that further enquiry 
will bring to'light other defalcations more or less heavy. These 
have commenced from Septe mber 1885. If only the most ordinary 
checks had been exercised, such robbery of the ratepayers would not 
have been possible. It was only the other day that a Conservancy 
Overseer was dismissed for. having misappropriated several items of 
public money. The fact is Municipal accounts arc Greek to Babu 
Bhuttacherjcc. Regarding his capacity for conducting the duties of 
his office, it is well-known that he cannot parse or even read with 
correct emphasis and accentuation many of the letters to which he 
has to put his signature. Government may honor him if it likes, 
but let not the ground of honor be “the efficient discharge ” of his 
duties as Vice-Chairman. 

As regards the other gentleman who also is sought to be smuggled 
into the inferior “peerage” of the realm, the grounds alleged 
are his “public spirit 99 and “charities.” The other day a 
letter appeared in the Statesman setting forth some particulars of these 
virtues. I have the authority of one of the highest officers of the 


Government in saying that upon inquiry many of the statement 
made in the Statesman's local columns regarding this gentleman have 
been found to be pure inveptions. The fact is, everything this 
gentleman' says he intends to do is advertised in the newspapers as 
already done. For the lak six years or more, he has been giving the 
people of Secbpore a set of Gungabasbee rooms. In the language 
again of the Statesman's scribe the Boboo is erecting a fine and spa- 
cious shed at a bathing ghat this side the river for the accommoda- 
tion of female bathers. Unfortunately, human eyes arc incapable of 
detecting even a single brick on the site^of this supposed construction. 

In one respect, the Babu is fortunate in the possession of literary * 
friends whose consciences are very clastic, for docs he not subscribe 
with fifty other residents for the building recently purchased for the 
local English school? Forthwith, in the language of the States- 
man's scribe, “ he has given the Secbpore English School a fine cora^ 
modious building which the institution may now call its own.” Of 
course, the Statesman's paragraph provoked a contradiction, but with 
that sense of what is due to the public after publishing such a letter, 
the Statesman discovered that “the subject has* lost its importance ” 
and, therefore, the contradiction was suppressed. 

It is always an unpleasant task to expose exaggeration of this kind. 

One doing it cannot escape the imputation of motives, i will, 
therefore, desist. Permit me, however, before I lay J^\yn the 
,pen, to mention that a far worthier person to honor this side the 
river is Babu Ram Chunder Roy Chovtdhury. He is thc^ eldest 
representative of the old landed house of the Roy Chowdhurics of 
Secbpore. In recognition of his distinguished services during the 
Mutiny, services that led to the maintenance of law ^nd authority 
at Sahargathy in Bchar*at a time when British prosperity was at its 
lowest ebb in that province, a member of this house was honored 
by Lord Canning with a substantial khellat . The Roy Chowdhurics 
of Secbpore took an active part in giving the Howrah Government 
School its present substantial building, Babu Ram Chunder himself 
has given to the public a set of G ungabashee rooms — the like of which 
does not exist along a river-frontage of more than two miles northwards^ 
from the Botanical Gardens. The esteem in which he is held by the 
people will at once appear from the fact that during >he last elections 
he polled the largest number of votes amongst all who had appeared 
as candidates for Municipal Commissioncrships. The fact is, with 
frequent changes in the personnel of the District administration, they 
only came to the front who arc themselves noisy or have noisy 
friends, while men truly respected by the people for birth, blood, 
and virtues arc systematically ignored. 

Fact. 

Secbpore, 15th March 1887. » 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — The present system of conducting the University examinations 
needs some useful modifications. 

In the F. A. examination, for instance, ;to candidate is allowed to 
take up Bengali as the second language, while there afe a number of 
other languages for their choice. 

Now the common run of Bengali students, as aftrule, prefer their 
own vernacular to any other language, even to Sanskrit which they 
arc compelled to take up as the second language. 

The Sanskrit, as the most difficult of languages, is what the ordi- 
nary students do not like to read ; nor arc they to blame for it. 
The period of teaching Sanskrit in the Schools is too short for them 
to obtain a fair knowledge of it. The Sanskrit text-books 
present all sorts of difficulties, and the poor students have 
at last to learn everything by rote, which, however, soon escapes 
their memory. This indeed is the most terri olc\>rdcal they have to 
undergo during their college career. And it is possible to mention 
several cases of students, who, otherwise very intelligent, have failed* 
in the examinations for their weakness in Sanskrit. 

I see no reason why Bengali should not be added to the list of 
second languages for the F. A. examination. In fact, it would be a 
stimulus to the students who are steadily advancing to the goal of ^ 
English education. 

Jooesh Chandra Sign. 

College Square, the 27th February 1887. 


BENGAL ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Sir, — 'Fhe following arrangement has been recently made to fill up 
some long-standing vacancies in the office of the Accountant-General, 
Bengal. tylr. J. Andrews who stood 46th in'thc grade 40 rising to 55/ 
has been promoted to the grade 60 <0 85. Mr. F/. H. b. Williamson 
, who stood 8 1st in the same grade has also* been promoted to the same 
gjadc. Mr. A. E. Thomas who snood 30th and Mr. J. 5 ). Thompson 
who stood 40th or last in the list of supernumeraries getting 30 per 
month, have been promoted to the grade of 40 to 55. It will be 
seen from the above statement that a wholesale supersession of 
native officers has taken place in the office. Was tlfcre no native in the 
office fit for promotion ? Are proceedings like these calculated to 
promote that friendly feeling which should subsist among all the sub- 
jects of Her Imperial Majesty ? On the contrary, are they not 
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likely to widen the gulf unfortunately created by the Ilbert Bill ? 
I can not believe that the Agcountant-Gcneral took any pains himself 
to ascertain the qualifications of the Native officers whose claims 
have been thus ignominiously ignored. 1 I have a strong ' suspicion 
that he has been a mere tool in*thc hands of men immediately under 
him. 

4 Grievance. 


Calcutta, 17th March, 18^7. 


THE LATE •HENRY FAWCETT. 

Sir, — The papers received by the last mail give an account of the 
“ English National Fawcett Memorial.” The total subscriptions to 
the Fund amount to £4,213, including £1,085 contributed by 
Employes and officials in the Postal Department. After erecting the 
Memorial in Westminster Abbey, the Committee has been able 
to establish a Fund for a University scholarship tenable by the 
blind, and another Fund for the higher education of the blind in 
connection with the Royal Normal College at Upper Norwood. 
Thus his English friends have done their duty. All honor to them. 
But what have the people of India done in honor of their benefactor ? 
More ‘than once, through the medium of the press, I urged the sub- 
ject. upea^cir attention, but no response was made to the call. 
It is with unfeigned pleasure therefore that I sec that some of the# 
lcading*Native papers have ‘taken up the matter in right earnest. 
In its issue of the 26th ult., the Bengalee very justly reproaches 
us for our indifference and apathy in this matter, wherein your con- 
temporary offers a la men table contrast of our conduct with that of the 
deceased’s English friends. As I have already hUd occasion to say much 
on the subject, 1 will not dwell at length thereon here. It is really 
a great shame to us as a nation that we have yet been unable to do 
anything whatever to perpetuate the memory of a man of whom we 
received so varied and valuable benefits. But to make the ease worse, 
we have not even done anything to show our regret at such a man’s 
death ! Hitherto, we have enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
grateful people on earth ; but are we not now by our own con- 
duct gradually losing that enviable reputation ? Leave aside the case 
of the “Member for India,” and take those of others that have also 
equally benefited us. For instance, what have we really done 
for Lord Ripon whom during his sojourn here we used to love and 
venerate almost to idolatry ? What again have we done for the 
lamented Kristodas Pal ? Do these neglects show the gratitude 
we pretend to have ? There is no stint in our professions, but 
when called upon to show them practically, we only cut a sorry 
figure ! We only clamour for political rights and privileges, but 
how car we expect that they should be conceded to us when 
we have not the slightest sense either of self honor or propriety so 
cgrcgiously shown, and which arc the first two essentials in man t 

Kissorv Nath a Mitra. 

Calcutta, 

March 3, 1^87. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 7th March 1 887.— Baboo Jogendro Nath Bando- 
padhya, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dinage- 
porc, is appoined to perform the functions of a Collector under 
section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1880 in that district. 

The 9th March 1 887. — Mr. J. H. Bernard, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of the district of Sarun. 

The 10th March 18*87. — Mr. A. D’B. Gomess, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collect^, is posted temporarily to the Sudder station of 
the Hooghly district. 

# The 1 2 tfi March 1887. — Mr. F. S. Hamilton, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Monghyr, is transferred to Cya, and is appointed to * 
have charge of the Nowada sub-division of that district. 

The 14th March 1887.— Mr. R. F. Rampini, Officiating District 
and Sessions Judge, Mymensingh, is appointed to be the* District and 
Sessions Judge of Burdwan. 

Mr. J. Pratt, ^Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is appointed 
to act as District and Sessions Judge of Mymensingh, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. F. Stevens, or until further orders. 

•Mr. W. H. Page, Officiating District and Sessions Jud^e, Dacca, 
is confirmed in that appointment. 

The 15th Marjrh I S87. — Baboo Komul Narain Chuckerbutty, 
Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Hooghly, is allowed leave for two 

Holloways Pills.- Indigestion and Liver Complaints. — The«digcstion 
cannot be long or seriously disordweel without the derangement being 
perceptible on the countenance. These Pills prevent both unpieasant, 
consequences* they improve the apatite, and with the increase of de- 
sire for food, they augment the powers of digestion and assimilation tn 
the stomach. Holloway's Pills deal most satisfactorily with deranged 
or disc.-, d conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishm ..nt for o^r bodies from our various diets — as the liver, 
stomach and bowels, over all of which they exercise the most salutary 
control. By resorting at an cajly stage of this malady to these purify- 
ing and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and 
strength, and his sallowncss gradually vanishes. 
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months and six days, under rule 2, section 138 of the Civil Leave 
£ode, with effect from the 1st May next, or from such subsequent 
datc*as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Hurro Chutulcr Ghose, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Burdwan, is transferred to Hooghly, and is posted to the Sudder 
station of that district. 

Mr. W. H. Grimley, Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergunnahs, on 
deputation as Income-tax Commissioner, is appointed to # act as 
Magistrate and Collector of Midnapore, during the absence, on de- 
putation, of Mr. R. H. Wilson, or until further orders. 

Judicial. — The 9th March 1887. — Mr. J. H. Bernard* Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Sarun, is vested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the first class. • 

'The iorh March 1887. — Baboo Okhoy Coomar Chowdhry, Sub- 
Deputy Collector, Dcoghur, Sonthal Pcrgunnahs,*is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of th<* third class. 

The nth Majeh 1 887. — Under section 12 of the European 
Vagrancy Act IX of 1874, Mr. F. M. Halliday is appointed to be 
President of the Committee of management of the Government 
Work-House, Calcutta, v lee Mr. H. A. Cockerell, c. s. 1. 

The 14th March 1887.— -Baboo Upendro Nath Bose, Munsif of 
Furreedporc, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Dacca, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Moonshccgungc, but will continue to 
act, until further orders, as Third Munsif of Burrisal, in the district 
of Backcrgunge. 

Baboo 'Para Prasanna Banerjee, • Second Munsif of Moonshcc- 
gunge, Dacca, on leave, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district 
of Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Motihari. 

Baboo Hem Ch under Mi#er, Munsif of Motihari, Sarun, on leave, 
is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Backergunge, to be 
ordinarily stationed at Burrisal. 

Baboo Surja Narain Das, Third Munsif, Burrisal, Backcrgunge, on 
leave, is appointed to 1*2 a Munsif in the district of Bankoora, to be 
ordinarily stationed at The Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Nil Madlyub Mookcrjje, Munsif of Bankoora, is appointed 
to be a Munsif in the district of Eft nage pore, to be ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Thakurgaon. 

Baboo Mohim Chunder Sircar, Munsif of Thakurgaon, Dinagepore, 
on leave, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Furreedpore, 
to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder station of that district. 

The 15th March 1887.— JMr. T. Jones, Barristcr-at-Lavv, Officiat- 
ing Third Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, is appoint- 
ed to act as Second Judge* of that Court, during the absence, on 
deputation, of Mr. R. S. T. MacEwen, or until further orders. 

Baboo Sree Nath Roy, Officiating Fourth Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Calcutta, is appointed to act as Third Judge of that 
Court, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. G. C. Sconce, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. O. Beeby, Barrister-at-Law, is appointed to act as Fourth 
Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. T. Jones, of. until further orders. 

Mr. C, W. E. Pittar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 

Baboo Lai Behan Bhaduri, m.a. & b.l., is appointed to act as an 
Additional Munsif in the district of Chittagong, to be ordinarily 
stationed at North Patiya. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 10th March 1887.— Baboo 
Surjonarain Dass, Fourth Munsif of Burrisal^ in the district of Back- 
ergunge, is allowed leave for 15 days, under scctioji 73, ruled I, chap- 
ter V of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to 
him on the 2nd December 1886. * * 

The 1 2th March 1887.— -Baboo Mohendro Lai Ghose, Munsif of 
Chatra, in the district of Chota Nagporc, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 73, rule 2, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 1 8th January last. 

The 14th Maroh 1887. — Baboo Ram Jadub Talapatra, Munsif of 
Sherepore,«in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 17 
days, under section 73, rule 1, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 8th December 1886. 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
arc invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs,’ Cqlds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no -rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm: 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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same state in India or England. Indeed, it is a mdch 
more serious matter than even .in Russia at thfe pre- 
sent day. It is a slow but certain death— a killing 
by slow torture, we imagine. At any rate, we sus°- 

nmr Sl i Ch t0 ll be l i 1C f r C n t0 which General Khadg 
Jung, as well as his fellow-victims, has been con- 
signed. We do not know whether the British Re- 
sidency is aware of the true situation of the prisoners 
the treatment metec lout to them and. the danger to 
health anc, life to which they are exposed. Perhaps 

our representative at Katmandoo gets in answer to 

his inquiry a diplomatic account which he transmits 
to the Foreign Office. He himself is little better 
than a prisoner, being confined to the Residency and 
its precincts, and unable to go about the country or 
enter the cities without permission or a Goorkha 
escort. He certainly has no opportunities of knowing 
what passes within the walls of Nepalese prisons or 
in frontier forts, in one of which Khadga Jung is* 
said to be immured. This is not as it should be. 

1 he days are gone by for the British Representative 
to be put under such restrictions at any Court in Asia. 
At this time, the British Power should not tolenate 
such an indignity. Much as we desire to see the inde- 
pendence of native states to be preserved in full inte- 
grity, much as we are disposed to humour native chiefs 
yi their pretensions, even their harmless barbarous pre- 
tensions, there are limits to*all indulgences, there are 
extremes of conciliation which may be criminal. As 
British subjects, whose prosperity is bound up with 
British power and influence, as subjects gloryincr in 
the might and majesty of England, we are far from 
satisfied with the relations of our Government with 
this haughty little hill kingdom. We confess we feel 
a personal humiliation in the antediluvian status 
which our Representative in Nepal we cannot say 
enjoys, but rather feels with keen bitterness. It is a 
legacy of the past— a result of the humiliating history 
of our connection with that state — of, not to mince 
matters, our conflicts with Nepal at the beginning of 
the centut y. But the subsequent general history of 
British India has changed the meaning of the chapter 
of British struggles with Nepal, and taken the stina 
out of bur old reverses in the hills. That history 
has caused an evolution which has completely altered 
the relative positions of the two countries. Since 
then, the greatest ruler of Nepal not only descended 
down the passes, bue went all the way to the seat of 
British power in Europe, to conciliate it and was 
proud to receive honours at the hands of our Queen. 

In fact, British India is now the Empire and Nepal 
a petty if prosperous and, for its uxtent and re-’ 
sources,, powerful state. The present diplomatic 
etiquette with its, harassing and humiliating restric- 
tions on the B/itish ambassador in Nepal, has Ion" 
since been obsolete. It calls loudly for reform. The 
present is more than even a suitable time for re-ad- 
justment of relations. So far as mere matters of 
form are concerned, the Viceroy has but to pass the 
word, and the thing is done ! 

The present subject affords a good opportunity for 
diplomatic insinuation. At’any rate, the thing may 
be tried, without fear of complications or compromise 
of dignity. If ever we could interfere with the 
moral support of all India and the civilised world, we 
can do so now under the best conditions, in behalf of 
the present victims of Goorkha barbarity and fra- 
ternal jealousy. Here is a great Nepalese Chief, a 
nephew of our invaluable ally Maharaja Jung Ba- 
hadoor, and a son of a valuable friend, Dheer Shum- 
shere Jung, not only thrown, with many of his party 


of greater or less degree, into durance vile in all con- 
conscience, but ( consigned to the “damp vault’s 
dayless gloom on a distant out-of-the-way frontier 
and subjected Heaven knows tcywhat unheard of tor- 
tures— all on a mere suspicion of crime. For none of 
these great Nepalese were brought to trial or even, 
we suppose, confronted wkh their accusers. If it is 
not the Goorkha custom to try, let them not be tried. 
In fact, trial in such cases, even in civilised lands, 
generally means a farce. But surely # the Government 
may banish the suspects out of Nepalese territory, 
lliey may be permitted to live in British India, like 
so many hundreds of Nepalese in misfortune or tinder 
political ban, under surveillance if need be, even in pri- 
son, if it should be so insisted upon. Surveillance or im- 
prisonment in such a case will be governed by civilised 
ruics, under the check of public opinion. If the Durbar 
should insist on detaining them in Nepal, let them be 
detained in a proper place, to which the Resident 
shall have access, so that their health may not suffer, 
nor their lives endangered. 

We raise this .voice from a simple sense of duty 
towards iellowmen who cannot make themselves 
heard or. 111 an Y wa Y communicate with the world out 
side their dungeons dark and dreary. We have no 
personal interest in the subject at all. We never 
knew the victims or any of their friends, and write 
at no being’s instance, with no body’s knowledge. 

Of course, if the man in power had taken the lives 
ot his victims, there would have been an end of 
the matter whatever detestation he might have 
merited. We are, indeed, truly surprised that he did 
not act up to the “ grand custom ” of his country. 
We do not believe this departure due to any tender- 
ness from the effect of the slight smattering ofEng- 
Iish that he has imbibed, or even to a fea? of the 
British Government, for he knows that the British 
and the world know the Nepalese custom. We 
are inclined to think that the ruling minister did not 
dare. A Goorkha is, if possible, worse* than an Af- 
ghan, he is not troubled by scruples or compunctious 
visittngs of conscience. He will coolly embowel all 
his family for an object, and then sit down to dinner 
with all the better appetite. The minister would 
have gladly killed all these prisoners off, if he could 
and from his point of view not without good reason’ 

It is an act of prudence almost necessitated by the poli- 
tics of the country. So long as these men are alive 
there is no peace for him, because *no safety. 'They 
will not spare him if they have a chance. They are 
bound to kill each other under such circumstances of 
mutual distrust. Hence the greater reason for . 
anxiety for the prisoners in question. As the minister 
would have killed them, if he could do so, his letting 
them off on comparatively easy terms gives a clue 
to the political situation which is such a profound 
mystery to the outer world, including, we believe, our 
Government. Such sparing of blood is reckoned’a 
weakness in Nepal politics. It is usually a certain 
sign of weakness. Such, we suspect, is the present ’ 
case. The minister’s abstinence from bloodshed • 
reveals 4ns position. It shows him to be not strong 
enough. It can scarcely be a sign of weakness of"**" 
character. A nervous hesitation to kill, J i s not the 


# -- W * V 1 1 1 p fO 

ftational infirmity : it certainly docs nof run in 
family. We believe the minister’s position is 
firm. He is distrusted by the ngbles, and 
believed in by the army. He thought he would 
be supported in any attempt to take his brother’s „i e 
He would probably have lost his own life if he ven 
tured on the extremity. So he literally made 


the 

not 

not 

not 

life. 


a vir- 
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your instructions were issued in regard to her voyage, is of opinion 
that in cases in which the approach of such a storm to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sandheads is report^, it would be desirable to take 
earlier measures of precaution. # When it is known that a serious 
cyclone is advancing towards the Orissa or the Bengal Coast, a Gov- 
ernment steamer should at once be despatched as far down the river 
as possible, to be ready to gr> to sea at the earliest moment to search 
lor disabled or wrecked vessels, and to render assistance generally 
to seafarers in distress. The fact tha # t in this instance the Resolute 
was prevented by stress of weather from at once putting to sea is 
not overlooked. This circumstance, however, in no wav detracts 
from the need for provident action in such cases. Moreover, two 
steamers are shown to have remained in safety during the storm in 
the Kedgeree anchorage, and to have afterwards proceeded to Chand- 
bally. Sir Steuart Bayley is strongly convinced of the necessity of 
promptly taking in such cases the utmost precautionary measures, 
without waiting for tidings of the actual arrival of the storm at any 
particular point. 

5. The attention of the Dockyard authorities will be drawn to 
the delay in completing the repairs of the Undaunted . 

6. *Thc actual loss to the shipping was confined to the tug Re- 
triever and the steamer Sir John Lawrence. The first proceeded to 
sea early op the 25th, apparently before the hoisting of the storm 
signals was known. The Retriever was lost, but the ship Godiva * 
which it had taken down the river, went aShore and was ultimately 
saved. You state your intention to hold a departmental enquiry into 
the conduct of the Pilot in 1 harge of the Godiva in proceeding to 
sea in the face* of such wearher'as prevailed at the time, and your 
report will be awaited. The Sir John Lawrence , with 732 passen- 
gers on board, has in all probability perished at sea, and no witness 
remains to tell the story of the disaster. This appalling calamity, 
which has carried misery and desolation into many homes, appears 
from your letter to have been the result of over-confidence on the 
part ol Captain Irvine, an experienced, but too daring, commander. 

It can scarcely be doubted that, had he followed the example of the 
commanders of the Tyrone and the Curlew , who had brought their 
vessels to anchor at Kedgeree two hours before the Sir John 
Lawrence passed down, this pitiable disaster would have been avoided. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has desired that the deep sympathy of 
himself and of the other members of the Government of India may 
be conveyed to the members of the bereaved families, and you have 


► already been asked to add to this message an expression of Sir 
Steuart Bayley’s sorrow at the affliction which has befallen them. 
Meanwhile Sir Steuart Bayley is of opinion that a full enquiry 
should be held in order to ascertain whether this vessel was really 
safe and seaworthy when she left the port. A statement which has 
been submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor by an ex-officer of the 
ship has been separately forwaded to you for report. You are request- 
ed to hold a careful investigation of the allegations contained in it, 
and to submit without delay the conclusions at which you may arrive! 
The circumstances in which this catastrophe occurred alst> render it 
desirable for Government to consider whether measures should not 
be taken to give the authorities povVbr to detain vessels on account 
of threatening weather, and to render it penal for commanders to 
leave the river when certain signal*, have been exposed. The 
Meteorological Reporter to Government will be asked to advise • 
upon this proposal, and your opinion upon it is also invited. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor learns with satisfaction that the 
pilot brigs and the light-vessels have been saved, and he desires that 
his thanks may be communicated to the many officers of the Marine 
Department who displayed courage and resource in circumstances of 
much distress and difficulty, and who largely contributed by their 
efforts to mitigate the effects of the disaster. 


NOTICE. 


HOLLOWAY'S PIltS&OINTMENT 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

♦LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages 
For children and the aged they are priceless. ° 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous fflr Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 

Glandular Swellings and all *Skin Diseases, it has no rival ■ and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 


Persons in possession of Carriages, Horses, 
Ponies orfMules as may have been kept within 
the town during the half year ended March, 
1887, and who have not as yet taken out 
Licenses for the same, are requested to do so at 
once under Secflons66 and 67 of Act IV (B.C.) 
of 1 876, and Sections 4 and 5 of Act I of 
1882, according to the Schedule quoted below 
for general information. All applications for 
Licenses should be accompanied with the 
aipount payable and addressed to the under- 
signed. 

By order, 

R. Chatterjek, 

* • • License Officer. 


SCHEDULE. 


Per Half-year. 
Rs. As. P. 


8 


o o 


For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ..,12 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the 
fim, two-thirds of the above rate ... 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
Uy one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage, after the 
• first, two- thirds of the above rate ... 

For every two-wheeled carriage 
For every horse ( not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ... # 6 

For every race horse ... ...12 

For every pony oi^nule under thirteen 
hands ... ... ... 2 

Note. — Animals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-fotfr inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 


4 

6 


o 

o 


o o 


INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHIEA. 

A week’s use of this medicine not only cures 
Leucorrhoca— the characteristic white, green 
and bloody discharge — but also removes the 
concomitant intense menstrual pains, and all 
the various complaints and symptoms inci- 
dental to menstrual difficulties and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage 4 annas. 

There are capital medicines besides— for 
piles, all the 20 kinds of flux — such as sperma- 
torrhoea, diabetes, See. — diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
puerperal complaints, cataract of the eye, 
nacra, asthma, See. 

[Certify ate.] 

“I have known Babu Rajendra Nath Ghoshal 
kubiraj for upwards of 15 years, and I can 
bear ample testimony to the wonderful efficacy 
of his medicine in the treatment of diseases of 
the womu. While Assistant Surgeon of Monghyr 
and subsequently, 1 have known him to cure 
the most obstinate cases of uterine Leucorr- 
hcea and other uterine derangements, organic 
and functional. I can salely call his medicine 
the Specific for Leucorrhoca and painful 
menstruation* Ladies who have been subject 
to these diseases for years and were barren 
have been cured and borne children. 

Womcsii # Chunder Roy, L. M. S., Medh 
Practitioner, Bhagalpui. 30 October 1886.” 

Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kabiraj, 
Topkhana Bazar, 

Monghyr. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta 
WILL BE HELD AT THE TOWN HALL, 

on Thursday , the 23rd June 1SS7 at 3 p. m 
Business to be brought forward. 

1. To consider the Report of the Special 
Committee appointed to consider the re- 
organisation of the Health Officer’s Depart- 
ment consequent on the appointment of a 
whole-time Health Officer. 

2. To confirm the Resolution passed by the 
Town Council on the 8th June—** That the 
contract with Baboo Nogendro Nath Chose be 
cancelled, and that the contract for unloading 
the refuse wagons be renewed with Baboo 
Bhobonath Sen, at the rate of Re. 1-1 per 
wagon, the rate undejj, his former contract, and 
at which he has again tendered to do the work.” 

3. To confirm the proceedings of the Town 
Council at Meetiftgs held on the 14th, 21st, 
and 28th May, and 4th and 8th June. 

4. To confirm the proceedings of the Water 
Supply Extension Committee, at a Meeting 
held on the 7th June. 

5. To confirm the proceedings of the Bustee 
and Sanitary Committee, at a Meeting held 
on the 17th June. 


At the close % of the Special General Meeting 
a Special Meeting will be held under Act IV 
of iSSj. 

1. To confirm the Resolutions passed by 
the Town Council on the 14th May and 4th 
June, refusing the applications to store jute in 
premises No. 135 Durmahatta Street and 13-5 
Hurro Chunder Mullick’s Street. 

’ROBERT tURNBULL, 

Secy, to the Corporation. 

~WKPpBATH® OF OALCTJTTaT~ 

SEALED tenders for the supply of miscel- 
laneous stores required by the Corpora- 
te ..?? the <I uarter ending 30th September 
1587, will be received up to 2 p. m. on the 22nd 
June next. 

2. Forms of tender and list of Stores re- 
quired can be had on application. 

3- Tenders will be opened by the Vice- 
Chairman at 2-15 p. M. on the same' day in the 
presence of tenderers who may wish to attend. 
UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 

Superintendent of Stores: 


1 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 


Gbkwau— The 17th May 1887. — Mr. W. Maude, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Barh, Patna, is transferred to Shahabad, 
and is posted temporarily to the Suddcr station of that district. 

The 1 6th June 1887. — Baboo Kcdar Nath Mookcrjcc, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Bchar, Patna, is appointed to be a Special Deputy Col- 
lector for employment on re-valuation work under the “ Cess Act, 
1880/* in the district of Mozufferpore. 

The 20th June 1887 — Mr. H. Beveridge, Additional District and 
Sessions Judge, 24-Pcrgunnahs and Hooghly, is allowed leave tor 
three months, under note to yule t, section 73 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 18th proximo, or such subsequent date 
as he may be relieve^ 

• Mr. R. F. Rampini, District and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, is 
appointed to act as Additional District and Sessions Judge, 24-Per- 
gunnahs and Hooghly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. H. 
Beveridge, or until further orders. 

Baboo Hurri Mohan Sanyal, Sub-Deputy Collector, Doomka, 

* Sonthal Pcrgunnahs, is allowed leave for one month, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may avail himself of it. 

Moulvie Zakir Hossein, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Maldah, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect froiy the date on which he may be 
relieved. 

Baboo Tarini Lai Chowdhry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, on leave, is posted to the Suddcr station ol 
the district of Maldah. < 

The 24th June 1887. — Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt is appointed 
temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the fourth grade, vie* 
Baboo Ram Brahmo Chattcrjcc, retired. _ 

Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt is posted to Khoorda, in the district of 

Poorec. 

Mr. A. W. Cosscrat. Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Sungoo, Chittagong Hill Tracts, is transferred temporarily to the 
Suddcr station of the Chittagong district. 

The 25th June 1887. — Baboo Radhit^i Lai Shomc, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Nattore, Rajshahye, is allowed leave for one month, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect lrom the date 
on which he may avail himself of it. * 

Baboo Sriram Moitra is appointed to, act as a Sub-Deputy Col- 
lector of the fourth grade, and is posted to Nattore,^ in Rajshahye, 
during the absence, < 5 n leave, of Baboo Radhica Lai Shomc, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Doorgadas Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Nuddca, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the 
Chooadanga sub-division of that district, with effect from the date 
on which he joined his appointment. 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Gupta, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Noakholly, is appointed to be Personal Assistant to the 

Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. . 

Baboo Rajendro Nath Ghose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Rajshahye, on leave, is posted to the Suddcr station of the 
district eff Noakholly. 

The services of Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Dacca, are placed temporarily at the disposal 
of the Government of India, in the Home Department. 

T. L. L. Jenkins, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, Dinagepore, on. leave, ’is transferred to Dacca, and 
posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

Mr. F. A. Slack is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joinl-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Suddcr station of the district of Lohardugga. Mr. Slack will, 
in addition to his duties as Joint-Magistrate, continue to be employed 
on special duty as Settlement Officer of Wafas’ and Attached 
Estates in* Chota Nagpore and Superintendent of Survey, Manbhoom. 

Mr. D. Cameron, Officiating, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Sasseram, Shahabad, is appointed to act as District and 
Sessions Judge of Tippcrah, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr- 
F. W. J. Rees, or until further orders. 

Mr. H. E. Ransom, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Bhubooah, 
Shahabad, is appointed to have charge of the Sasseram sub-division 

of that district. w ~ 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Mookcrjcc, Deputy Magtstate and Deputy 
Collector, Manbhoom, is transferred to Shahabad, and is appointed 
to have ‘charge of the Bhubooah sub-division of that district. 

Baboo Mookund Deb Mukcrjcc, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Aurungabad, Gya, is vested with the powers of a Collector 

under Act X of 1870 in that sub-divisiou. . . 

The 28th June 1887.— Baboo Gogan Chandra Das, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Poorec is ■ allowed leave, 
forgone month, under section 138-2 ot the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

luDtctAL.— The 1 8th June i887.-~Baboo Moti Lai Sircar, Second 
Subordinate Judge of Dacca, on leave, is appointed temporarily to 
«ct at Judge of the Court of Small Causes at Dacca and M°tmshcc- 
gunge, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Mohendro Nath 
Mitter, or until further orders. 


% Baboo Purna Chundcr Shomc, Munsif of Kaligunge, in Dacca, 
will continue to officiate as Subordinate Judge of Dacca during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Moti Lai Sircar, or until further 
orders. * 

Baboo Rakhal Chundcr Bose, Additional Subordinate Judge of 
Gya, at present acting as Judge of the Court .of Small Causes at 
Dacca and Moonshecgunge, is appointed temporarily to be Addi- 
tional Subordinate Judge of Shahabad. # 

The 22nd June 1887. — Under the authority vested in him by the 
final clause of section 357 of the? Code # of Criminal Procedure, Act 
X of 1882, the Lieutenant-Governor empowers Baboo Siva Prasanna 
Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Ramporc Hilt, in the district of 
Bccrbhoom, to take down evidence in criminal cases in the English 

language. . 

The 24th June 1887.— Baboo Tcj Chundcr Mookerjce, Addi- 
tional Munsif of Buxar, in the district of Shahabad, is vested tem- 
porarily with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for 
the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the amount qf 
Rs. $0 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the Buxar Mun- 
sifi, during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chundcr 
Bose as officiating Additional Subordinate Judge of Shahabad. , 
Baboo Nritya Gopal Sircar, Munsif of North Patiya, in the dis- 
trict of Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court 
Of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a tourl up 
to the amount of Rs. 50 wjthin the local* limits of the jurisdiction 
of the Patiya Munsifi. . ... 

The 28th June 1887.— Boboo Baroda Prosonno Shomc, Officiating 
Subordinate Judge of Chittagong, on, leave, is appointed to act as 
Subordinate Judge of Manbhoom for three months. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THE GOVERNMENT ON THE BOMBAY CAUSE CELEBRE. 

Sir, — T he carpenter's daughter, Rukhmabai is being made too 
much of. That her Anglo-Indian friends, the Malabaris and the 
Raos would make the most of her, was only natural. But it did 
not occur to us for a moment that our wise Government might 
also do the same. Thus 1 see that a circular has been issued 
in which it is proposed to take legislative action with reference to 
the restitution of conjugal rights. Jt has convulsed the entire 
Hindoo community. They only hope that such a foolish and mis- 
chievous course will not be persevered in. There is no necessity 
whatever for legislation. 1 he Hindoos do not want any such thing. 
They know that their marriage system is as perlcct as it could well 
be. Still, if there be anything wrong in it, they will themselves 
undo if. They do not, and God forbid that they should ever, need 
Government interference or aid. Rukhmabai s case has nothing to do 
with them, their society, or their sbastras. She is simply a carpen- 
ter's daughter, and, as such, they have nothing to say to her. As 
a matter of course, she has not been able to gain the sympathy of 
any of them. What is there then for the ..Government to interfere 
in the matter ? Those who have represented to it bn the subject, 
so far from being the representatives of our society, arc its real 
enemies. It is also to be seen that Rukhmabai'* case is altogether 
an isolated one, and that its facts arc far from being what they 
were represented to be. So if her case be made the occasion for 
legislation, it will be indeed a grievous wrong and insult’ to us. Wc 
therefore most confidently hope that the Government will carefully 
see, before it allows itself to be precipitated into any action. 

With respect to the amendments themselves, I am sure they will 
not bear the expected fruit at all. To cite an instance A decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights shall not be enforced 1>y pro- 
cess against the person." But no one will be foolish enough to 
force his wife to come and live with him. He must know that a 
good and chaste wife is never unwilling to join her husband. What # 
will he then do with such a wife ? and what is the use to sue for 1 

such a one ? . * 

Again : “ It has been suggested that non-compliance with a 

decree should be made the ground for dissolving the mirriage upon 
the application of either party, provided (among other things) that 
compensation is given to the party divorced." This is simply ludi- 
crous. The wife declines to go to her husband, and vet the hus- 
band ha^ to pay her “compensation." If that is the meaning, it is 

nice law, indeed ! . • 

The only provision that is plausibly commendable at all, is the 
following: — “ If the husband has also been guilty of adultery, thc^ 
wife may petition for a dissolution of marriage." This is no doubt 
regarded a very good threat, and one likely to check vice. But 1 am^ 
afraidTffis is the last thing that Hindoo wives will do. Their heart 
is so lender, they are so loving and submissive, that they think 
it a sin to do anything calculated to disturb the cnyiyment (what- 
ever it may be) of their husbands. They will rather suffer them- 
selves tha% trouble their lords. 

Thus it will- be seen that, inspitc of the modifications, things will 
remain much the same as before. It will be also seen that, instead 
of any good to it, our society will, on the contrary, be seriously 
injured. We trust therefore that our pateAial Government will 
not do us this wanton harm for nothing. 

Calcutta: m July, 1887. Kis'sory Natha Mitra. 
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1 1 HE year ended for Madras most 4 ' disastrously. The following tele- 
gram reached Calcutta lad night : — 

4 ‘ Madras, December 31. 

The most awful catastiophe that has ever been known hcie ocemrod 
this evening. A fire broke out simultaneously at each side of a huge 
circle of temporary buildings erected in wh.it is called the Band Siam! 
enclosure of the People’s Patk where the annu d fan is being held. It ! 
occtmcd at a little alter six o’clock when the cm Iodine, measuring 
about two hunched yards in diameter, contained thousands of people of 
all classes. Tlicie was a sudden tush tf/wuuls the four or In e cn- 
t lances and a block resulted so that when the hie came round to the 
entiances a gieat many people were,, burnt to death while many otheis ; 
were suffocated. The fire lasted only a quarter of an hour, Inn in that 
time some most heart-jemlmg scenes weie witnessed. The Eumpeans • 
present woiked with great eneigy dragging the nuti\c.-» from the liie ! 
and endeavouring to allay the panic. »’l he Coniuiundci -in Chief and ! 

H* st 1 ’iince of Travancorc weie inside the cnclosuie a few minutes j 
befoie hie broke out, but both happily escaped. The loss of life must i 
amount to nearly three bundled pel soils burned to death and as many | 
have suffered seveie injuries. The fire engines were on ilie spot 1 
promptly but the w hole place wa# burnt before they could be got to 
work, as water was*Jcarrc. A number soldiers wlio weie present aided 
tnatei ia'.ly in draggirg out the mjuied persons. The police were pie- 
sent in laige numbers, but nothing could prevent the loss of life, the 
fire spread with s .*ch great rapidity. Vai ious reports are cm unit as to 
t he cause of the fires ; and incendiarism is suspected, as l lie fire Mailed 
in two places about the same time. It is possible, however, that the 
outbieak on one side of the enclosure which followed so suddenly on j 
that of 1 he other side, was due to the rush of the pamc-stru ken cimvd , 
upsetting the lamps. 1 wo European or East Indian women .11 c 10- I 
ported among the? (lead and some European childien are missing. In 
an hour after the liie btoke out and when bodies of Police, loo soldieis 
ami olheis could be organized, the injured peisons weie (.lined to the 
general hospital some quailei of ,1 mile* distant. The tempoi.uy build 
ings burnt down were booths ef wood roofed with cadjatt leave-, met led 
as stalls for the disposal of fancy goods. Only onequaitcrof these 
weie sa\t*d.” 


Tiie New Yeai’s Day Honors are : — 

Her Majesty lias been phased to appoint the undermentioned 
gentlemen to be Companions of tlie Order of the Indian Empire 
Colman Macau lav, Esq., Be11g.il Civil Set vice ; Sarclar Jnvan Singh, 
of Bmiya, Honorary Magistrate and Jagudar, Unibull.i ; J0I111 Lo< k 
wood Kipling, Esq., Principal of the Mayo School of Indu-anal Ait, 
Lahore ; Franz Kilehorn, Esq , late Bombay Ealueatioij Depailment; 
I<ai Mehta Panna Lalji, Minister of the Udeypore State; Bngade- 
Surgcon Busteed, Indian Medical Service, Madras, (Retired) ; and 
Pestonji Iloimusjee Cama, Esq , of Bombay. 

His Excellency the Viceioy a*d Govcrnor-Gcnenvl is plca-ied to 
confer the title of Kai Bahadoor, as a personal distinction, upon., the 
following gentlemen Pandit Radha Kissen Kol, Wazir of Ladakh ; 
Lala Ram Kishen, of Kashmir ; Baboo Roy Joy Kissen, Honorary 
Magistrate, Patna, an Baboo Kailas ftliandra Mookcrji, Kcgistiar, Ben- 
gal Secretariat. 

HliT'Exc.ellency the Vicejoy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Khan Bahadoor, as a pcr^pnal distinction, upon the 
following gentlemen Ghulam Muhammad, Bashir Ahmad, and 
Tajammul Husain, sons-in-law of His Highness the Prince of Arcot j 
and Sayif> Abdul Fatteh, Moulvi lately of the Elphinstone High School, 
Burner*;:' # 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer tlie title of Rao Bahadoor, as a personal distinction, upon the 
following gentlemen ; — Govindrao Ramchundra Garud, Vicc-Piesident, 


Dhulia Municipality ; Beclierdass Vihandass Dcvii, Member of the 
Nariad Agi iculluial Committee ; and Rao Takht Singh, of J 3 edla, ill 
Meywar. •» 

# 

* • * 

Messrs. Dii.-i. on, M. P., O’Brien, Harris, Shemiy, Redmond and 
Chilly are being tiied at Dublin foi conspiracy. Mr. Dillon has 
| alieady been called upon by die Queen’s Bench, Dublin, to furnish se- 

! cimiy for good behaviour. Bail has been given, as also notice qf appeal. 

« 

* • 

The Maiquis of Haktintion has declined both the Piemiersliip and 
! the Leadership of the House of Commons, in place of Lord Randolph 
, Churchill resigned. His Lmdship believes that lie will be more 

useful to the Cnnsei vative Government outside the Cabinet. 4 ' ^ , 

* 

• # 

i Failini; the Marquis, the Leadciship of the House of Commons has 
j been offered to Sir M M IT A EL HlCKS- BE \CH. Mr. \V. II. SMITH, 

| Secietary of State for War, is also thought of in this connection. Lori 

j Randolph Cuukciui. 1, is, however, being coaxed to icjoin his places. 

« 

• * 

The Bulgarian Deputation has arrived in England. Lord I DDE 5 LF.IHH 
does not approve of the election of Prince Nicholas of Miygrelia, and , 
is in favor of the Piince of Oldcnbutg. The Foieign Secretary of 
! State, however, pi utilised to do the utmost compatible w'ith existing 
j 1 1 calms for the Bulg.iuan nation. 

I . 

i Til E study of human charactei by heels and sole-. 11 of shoes has been 
1 dignified by the title “ scat palogy ” 

* " > 

1 * * 

Photography has so far advanced in Germany that a projectile is 

| being t (^produced in tin* coin sc of its flight. The potographs <Acn 
1 shew' tlie head of condensed ait which picccdes every shot. 

i 

The remittances to the Home Treasury from 1 st April to 251I1 l)e- 
! cember iSS^ amounted to ^0,880,700, out of the Budget estimate foi 
the twelvemonth ^13,531,508. 

t ' ■ . * - 

i * * 

Madras ought now to have rest. Sir Grant Duff has been icjBaeed 

1 by the Right llon’ble Robert BOURKF, and the Hon’ule H. E. St'L- 
i livan has lesigned. x 

! . * * -v 

| TllE Ministerial Question at Hyderabad has been settled .for the 
j present by the appointment of Colonel C. M. T.* ,^1ashm l, Judge of 
i Jttllundcr, as Confidential Secietary and Adviser to the Ni/am. — The 
visit of* the Viceroy revives the Hyderabad^ Record from the present 
year. The paper was suppressed by the Resident. , 

# 

* # 

IT is proposed to start a monthly magazine under the flame of “Eng- 
lish Opinion on India” at Poona, or the Voice of England on fndia. 
It will “furnish to tlie reader, opinions qf leading statesmen aid views 
of the English Press, and magazines on Indian questions and litur.iry 
and scientific and other selections.” * ^ 

*** 

Qn the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Lieutenant-Governor ha ■ been pk.\scd to sanction a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 50 a month to the M*iLadal Technical School in Midnapore. The 


Subscribers, in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium , particularly as \ it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
’ * & iven, at)y other being' unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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Another argument in their favor has been supplied by the opening 
of the Jubilee Bridge at Hooghly, and th» memorialists urge that the 
“Proprietors of the two Jute Mills— Hastings and Wellington— 
would take advantage of this facility of communication m getting : jute 
direct from Serajgunge arfd other jute-producing districts m b- astern 
Bengal ; and that they would a[so transmit their finished goods direct 
to Calcutta for shipment instead of by cargo boats as heretofore , a 
\hat, moreover, the coal that is required for daily consumption in the 
Mills would be brought in direct from Ritneegunge and other places. 

The circumstances are now different from those of 1871 and 1876, 
and the Agent will perhaps now see his way to satisfy the demand 
by opening an experimental station, the cost of which cannot be much. 
We do not see how ifi reason the administration can be deaf to the 
demand. The public convenience of a new station goes without say- 
ing. The advantage of the company is sure. * For although Rishra will 
divert a part of the passenger traffic of Konnagar and Seramporc, it will 
be sure to create a traffic of its own of all kinds, besides drawing to 
itself that of the river. 

# • 

The Mahratta records the state visit to Poona of Dewan Baha- 


'Ae first anniversary of the late Holkar’s shradh took place on the 
27th May, when some Rs. 40,000 worth of horses, shawls and other 
articles were given away to. Brahmans. There was a dinner, too but 
confined to “ the Maharaja’s caste people.” What is meant by that ex- 
pression ? Does it include all Mahrattas — non-Brahmanic or does it 
refer to the particular section, by no means high, to which the Holkars 
belong ? Are the rest always left in the lurch ? And are the poor never 
thought of? y 

The dinner party \i spoken of as a “grand” one, and the guests are 
said to have “ returned fully satisfied with the rich and sumptuous 
dinner.” In the absence of the menu we are unable to speculate on the 
subject. To our outside barbarian imagination, a Mahratta royal 
banquet seems to be a rather trying business of chillies all. 


On the 8th June the Royal Society gave a scientific Soiree. It 
was the Soirde of the— Stockings, of all the different colors, and 
drew a very large and distinguished company. The President 
Professor Stok.es, the treasurer Mr. Evans, and the hon. Secre- 
taries, Professor M. Foster and Lord RAYLEIGH, received 


The Mahratta records the state visit to roon* ui — u»»cs, * * — " . ' • 

door LUXUMAN Rao Jagannath, Minister of Baroda, accompanied, ministers, ambassadors high ecclesiastics, poets, peers, generals and 

_ _ r - Tima .1 * 1 1 « A tKa PallAlUC AnirjITfl/l Itl nnrsuit of “ natural 


by his Deputy, Naib Dewan Manibhai Ja^biiai, on the 20th June. 

He was received at the Railway station, on the part of the Political 
Agent for the Ucccan, by his Natjve Assistant in the absence of the 
Assistant Judge. Mr. Commissioner J. G. M»ORE of Customs, See., 
attended as a personal friend, and he was the only European. But 
there was a large native gathering— chiefly Hindus, Mahotnedans 
and Parsees— to do the visitor honor— who offered to him flowers and 
betel leaf and nut. On the following day, His Excellency the Governor 
invited His Excellency the Minister to a party at Government House, 
and the next diy admitted him to an hour’s private audience. On 
Thursday the Dcwans paid a ceremonial visit to the Agent for the Sir- 
dars. On Friday Mr. Collector Lee Warner invited them to an 
evening party. They came on some business of state in the Excise 
department. 

The existence of numerous Native States and chiefs and other 
persons of political importance, gives variety and colour to life in 
Western India, while such customs as that of Pansupari lends it a 
touch of.thc archaic. Wc honor our countrymen of that side for not 
being ashamed of their own manners. 

# # 

We learn from the Easter n Herald of Mhow that the Durbar annually 
held every year at tin* Indore Residency on the Queen’s birth-day, 
was, in the absence of the Maharaja and the Resident, poor and tame. 
No Native Chiefs attended, but gentlemen and vakils of different 
states .residing at Indore were present. Dewan Raghunath Row 
with five principal sirdars and officials represented the llolkar. 

# 

* * 

THE Naib Dewan of Indore who had accompanied the Holkar as far as 
Egypt, has returned from Port Said. Surnowuut Khuman Singh, 
C S I., and other friends and brother officers received him at the rail- 
way station, some <fv?r-zealous friends and fawning speculators going 
so far as Bombay to welcome the powerful minister. These latter of 
course know what they are about. As the Right Reverend Raghu- 
nath Row has espoused for better for worse the Saints and the 
Reformers and lias not declined the Holkari Rupees, in view of the 
opportunity for working out the social changes which he has been 
advocating for the last few years, the Deputy seems destined to be the 
Dewan de facto. 


(Editorial ftotes. 


their ladies and the Fellows engaged in the pursuit of “natural 
knowledge.” The attractions were characteristic— though of a rather 
doubtful, indeed dismal kind. They included Dr. Klein’s comma 
bacillus of cholera controversy, his scarlatina germ from the Hendon 
c#)ws and the organisms he found in the milk submitted to his analysis 
in the recent London outbreak, while Dr. PERCY tRANKLAND ex- 
hibited some hideous new micro-organisms obtained from water. 
Altogether, they were offered a splendid opportunity for supping full 
of horrors, of which they made the most. One is involuntarily remind- 
ed of Gil ray’s Dance of Death arfd such other scenes. Doubtless, 
j death’s heads and bones and dead bodies of different animals in all 
I states, from decomposition to»fossilization, were provided by the sym- 
pathetic solicitude of the attending doctors of medicine and other 
sciences and the demonstrators of anatony and pathology and paleon- 
tology. These, however, were, so to speak, the pikes de resistance in 
this formidable feast. There were entrees and lighter courses besides 
Thus, we arc told— 

“The electric eel ran the microscopic exhibition hard. He is a fiery- 
looking fish, in those parts of him where he is not black and gloomy. 
Shocks from this singular denizen of the deep were offered to 
enterprising guests at fixed hours of the evening's entertainment. 
Mr Streeter’s pearls were exhibited, but no information volun- 
teered on the question of the ruby mines, respecting which Mr. Brad- 

laugh’s curiosity is so completely baffled. The same gentleman s 
<r rcat yellow diamond from South Africa, weighing 10 carats heavier 
than the Koh-i-Noor, was entrusted to Mr. W. Crookes for its illustra- 
tive bearing on his most wonderful exhibition of the phosphorescence 
of minerals. The old scientific experiments with the induction coil 
and electric spark have now been far outstripped by Mr. Crookes s 
plan of irradiating precious stones, minerals, and rare earths in 
radiant matter tubes. Mr. Crookes did not undertake the responsi- 
bility of playing with his powerful electric spark upon a property so 
valuable as the great yellow diamond, but In his highly exhausted tubes 
the most lovely phosphorescent effects were produced by the electric 
illumination of rubies, cut and ifocut, small diamonds, topaz, sapphire, 
phenakite, calcide, and so forth. The brilliant illuminations in many 
cases left a curious residual phosphorescence after the electric spark was 
withdrawn— an afterglow that was the subject of deep interest. Mr. 
Warren de la Rue and Dr. Hugo Muller also provided some beautiful 
phosphorescent effects by the illumination of prepared discs and 
minerals under the electric discharge in vacuum tubes. Professor 
Norman Luckyer exhibited the results obtained in his own special 
department of spectrum analysis, but was more enthusiastic .still when 
chivalrously explaining the work of others* He is loud in the praises 
of the accomplishments of the Harvard College Observatory since the 
endowment of research there by Mrs. Draper in . me ^ f or y T ^ 
lVLsband. The Draper Memorial photographs, showing, Mr. Lockyer 
says, as much investigation into the revelations of starlight as it was 
possible 17 years ago for himself to make into that of a body like the 
Sun, were lovingly explained by the enthusiastic professor. Mr. E. B. 
Poult on’s interesting experiments proving the influence ofsurfoundings 
on the colours of chrysalides attracted general interest. The scientists 
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as befitted a prefatory and provincial business, with only a 
scratch— the fall of a man from a tree during the morning review. 
The London Jubilee has killed its man, and was imperial and British 
for its catalogue of mishaps and'miseries. The accidents are given at 
over four hundred, besides many others not returned- owing to press 


interested in ootaniing torsion ims™ — - -- , 

were not the only persons who viewed with pleasure the ne * 1 , 
simple process by which Mr. C. V. Boys shot threads of glass; emerald, 
and quartz that were finer than spider lines. Mr. Cr °f 
showed his new measuring rod. The apparently successful application 
by Mr. Walter Winans of the electric light to the front sight of a rifl 
so as to facilitate the aim at deer and other game in early mor "'"2 
evening was shown. Professor Rucker contributed •ntere^mg new 
optical experiments. The exhibits, with limelight !11#l . tt . ate 


: time. These included seventeen cases of sunstroke, on . Ralph Abercromby’s views of clouds to 

nine fits one fracture of the base of the skull, one fracture of the , iJentity „f cloud forms all over the world, Sir J. Fowler s and M^ 

fractured collar-bone, which happened to one of the police bearers, 


l U1C III IV. I uav-u/piv JI'U'-IV... ~ | 

traciureu tuiwi-ww, -rr 1 . 1 Bv wav of completing the caricature of enjoyment, there was t 

two case, of hysteria, «„ ho.-Vick, »«< »»» «»*. ■*■ | of JL M«»C to to ctotok. could ito 

rest fainting fits. 
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Maisadal Zemindars have endowed the School with' thgi^To^astent Aryans, it is interesting to observe our Western bre- 

* ,, 1T1 VI .V:, rre It ie *» enfiMii'it nf <in 


other residents have subscribed Rs. 790 a year. The Government .grant 
is too small for the “sound and^practical course of instruction for 

artizans” which it icquites theieby, * • 

* * f 
* * 

The Lieutenant-Governor If, is been pleased to exempt Baboos OBHOY 
Churn Dass, Hlm Chunder Kerr and G. Nanda Mookerjre 
of the suboidinatc executive Seivice, fiom the operation of the 55 
yea is’ rule for another year, \<*7- The first, we believe, is indis- 
pensable in the Abkan Department of the Board of Revenue, the 
Civil Seivice of these clKys boasting no administrative* .acquaintance J 
with the Excise. The second is expected to give satisfaction in the 
collection of the lit .0111 1 Tax in the 24-Pcrgunnahs. The third is a 
brother/)f Baboo Jugdanand Mookj-rji-e. 

, *** , 

At a church at Willenhall', Stafloidshire, in the middle of November 
last, upon a couple picsentmg themselves to be married, the clergyman 
put the usual question, “ Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded 
wife?” Tire biidegrooin promptly and loudly lesponded “ No,” and 
theie left the ma'itei and the dumb. He had the piudencc not to wait 
fm 'the rejoinder of the l.idyN fijencN. To his friends his explanation 
was simple/ A year ago he had been grossly jilted at the last moment 
by his intended bride. He had nevertheless continued to woo her and 
had conquered he.' at last —only lor the purpose of paying her buck in 
hr* own 90m and was glud to have done it successfully. This is wooing 
with a vengeance, indeed. 

A LONDON met chant having been a faithful reader of two or three 
London newspapers for a period of fifty years, lately invited the pro- 
pi ictofs to a magnificent banquet, at which he said that the reading 
afforded fiy the papers had been the most agreeable diversion of his 
long life duiing half a century. A fine idea, capable of infinite de- 
velopment. Thus it would be a perfectly legitimate use of riches and 
;yn homage to letters to invite periodically the owners and conductois 
of your favoiitcs in the Pies-* to an annual dinner or a quinquennial 
The moie piecioiis Jubilees of silver and gold arc too much of a 
good thing for this lion and even Brazen Age. Wc of this country 
rarely live fifty years, and there is scarcely a journal so old. Besides, 

* a decacle of these days is woith a century of the olden time. 

► ^ * # 

« * 

The following compose the new Legislative Council of the Noifh- 
Wcstern Piovinces and Oudh Officials '1 he Hon. J. VV. Quinton, 
Mr. J. Wood burn, Chief Secretary, Mr. A. McConaghey, Commis- 
sioner of Lucknow', Mr. G. K. Knox, Legal Remembiancer. Non- 
Officials Mi. T. Con Ian, Banister, Raja Pei tab Naiain Singh, Pandit 
Ajudhya' Nath, S>ed Ahmed, Khan Bahndoor, C. S. L, and Rai Duiga 
Pai shad Bahadont of Gorakhpur.” Who is the Raja PhRT\R NxuviN 
SinY’.H ? It was given out that Rn|a Hday Pi- R TMi SlNGH of Bhinga 
and Mr. At 1 1,N of the Pi onset had been fixed upon. Both were 
eligible, though the former might not join the Council till the Civil 
Service Commission was ever. We fail to under stand the absence of 
the names of brth the Baton of Oudh and the W \igU.R of t he ! 
fndian Press. 

. . V * 1 

* <r 

The death of Mrs UrsUIA Lt rv Batch KLOR is noticeable on ac- 
count of her age. She was bom at Tiaiiquehar in 1780 and died at 
Madras on the 26th December 1 886, having lived 106 years. ^ She may 
be saic\ to have outlived old age : 

“Though so old, she was, up to a few days ago,' in perfect health, 
and had the use of alHier f realties to a remarkable degree. She was 
able to move about ’her house with mlcrablv ease, with the aid of a 
stick, and her evesight was icm.iik.ibly good. She had lost all h<?r 
teeth, extraordm.il v to- lel.ttr, line slurp teeth were beginning 

to grow, the points being 4 quite usible. Her ban had become qyitr 
grdy many years ago, an<J, strange to say, it latterly began tq turn black 
again.” • # \ * 

She married a soldier, had fourteen children, sixteen grand children, 
33 great grand-children and 9 great-gieat-giand children. The youngest 

of her children is a pensioner for qvor twenty years. 

1 . ♦/ 

» t ♦ 4 

* # 

THE Rev. J. Un-XNK, Clear of Christ Church, Cockermouth, applied 
for protection of the Magistrates for persons who came to his church 
to be married, from the Snowing of rice and other things which had 
got to such a pitch as to amount (*) a positive battery. Order was 
oassed for the police to give protection, on no/icc. 


7 h fen pure "this rice nuisance at weddings. It is a survival of an 
antique Orientalism. They have carried it along with them through 
all their wanderings to the ends of the earth. And they charge us 
with being too conservative, too much wedded to our old ways 1 No ! 
we are both in the same boat, or rather in the same weird archaic 
palace of glass, and so placed in it as to make it suicidal for us to 
jflay at pelting each other with stones. In fine, we ire— barbarians 
all, and no mistake. 

*** 

Puzzles and charades having lost novelty, a new attraction and excite- 
ment is provided for the mass of clientele of the popyl$r journals. This 
is no less than a literary plebiscite of the democracy oKtotelligence ! 

“Thfc Ide- 1 taking a plebiscite of its readers and awarding prizes 
tCthose whose opinion was affirmed by the majority, has lately been 
put tn face by The Poll Mall Gazette with reference to journalism. 


The subject of last week’' 
questions, 


s ‘ PaU 
and we have ad cull 


Mall ’ puzzle was to answer the follow- 
ed the winning answers in brackets : — 
(1) The best English newspaper (Times) ; (2) the best daily newspaper 
(Times); ( \) the best weekly newspaper (Spectator); (4) the best 
Liberal newspaper (Daily News); (5) the best Conservative news* 
paper (Standard); (6) the best comic newspaper (Punch); (7) the 
best ‘society ’ newspaper (Truth); (8^ the best religious newspaper 
(Christian ITorld)? and (9) the worsj English newspaper (Police 
News). We are fuithcr told that: ‘ The Times obtained an over- 
whelming majority both as the best English newspaper and as the best 
daily newspaper. Lloyd's runs The Spectator very close as the best 
weekly paper, while The Saturday Peidew, The Graphic , and The 
Illustrated New* are close on the heels of their more austere rival. 
The Daily News and The Standard were far ahead of all competitors 
in clashes 4 and 5, while Mr. Punchy of course, polls nearly all the 
votes as the best ‘ comic ’paper. Who could have doubted it? May 
we congratulate Mr. LaUbucherc on the wide popularity of Truths 
w Inch is far ahead of its* elder brother, 1 'he H'orldl The Christian 
ll 'or Id is the most popular religion^* paper, while The Police AWt'r and 
The Evening News run a haul fight in 'class No. 9, The Polite News 
just winning.” 

This, at all events, is a more exalted dissipation than bric-a-bac 
hunting, or trcasuiing up the rags of Grub Street, or collecting tl^e 
cast-off slippeis of decayed low comedians. 

* * 

An influential meeting of Hindus* an;} Mussulmans in support of the 
National Congress was held at Sylliet on the 1 6th December, Babu 
Nah\ KRISHNA DastIDAR, Zemindar, presiding. The first Resolu- 
tion, expressing the sympathy of the District with the movement, 
was pioposed by Moulvi Masvdvr All, Pleader, J. C., and second- 
ed by I)r. Sun D \ r I Mohun Das, M. B. The second Resolution 
was specific, and more important. It opines, rather than demands, 
that the Government of the country should have introduced into 
it the representative element. It was moved by another Mussul- 
man and a zemindar into the bargain also, Syud Akdool Jkul and 
seconded by a Hindu Chaudhuti Babu Kxdha NATH. Yet another 
Mahomedan, one of the learned class, Moulvi Ahdool Karim, 
seconded by Babu PkASXNNA Kumak Guiia, moved that in recon- 
stituting the Legislative Council no less than tuo-thirds of the mem- 
bers be chosen by local bodies, and that the Council so constituted 
have right of iuierpcllaUon. -At the motion of Babif T.AR AK1SH0R K 
CiiRUmn'Kl, M. A., B. L., seconded by Mmilti Nasarui.T.a, Babus 
Pr \sann \ Kumar Guiia. Bki»in C. Pal, and Joy Gobind Shomk, 
M. A., B. L., Vakil, practising in the High Court, were appointed De- 
legates of the District to the National Congress. Babu Pkasanna 
Kumar Di*, B. A, spolte in support of this pioposition. A committee 
consisting of five Hindus and two Mahornedans were formed to instruct 
the Delegates thus appointed. The Head Master of a local school, Babu 
Janakinai h Sen, seconded by Babu Anund Kishor Datta Roy, 
B. L., and supp<\rted by Babu Rories if C. Bose, pleader, proposed 
that the open (Tivil Service examination should be held simultaneously 
in ‘England :rtul India and that the maximum age of the competitors be 
raised to twenty three years. A lather •Uncalled for and almost un- 
meaning Resolution was moved b / Dulal Babu, seconded by Babu 
Sarvt C. Dai ba, Pleader of the MunsitTs Court, and supported by 
Babu Sita Mohan Das, another Pleader of the Munsiflf’s .Court, not 
only expressing full confidence in the Bengal National League, but also 
pledging to support the sai(l League by every constitutional means. In 
^he enthusiasm of the moment it lyas forgotten that if corporations 
have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned, mv*e meet- 
ings are still more nebulous existences. The pledges of an ott>?ioBal 
public meeting like this, are of no practical value — mere waste of 
breath. Finally, Babu Loke Natii Surma moved, seconded h’y Babu 
Mahendra Nath Das, Zemindar, for the publication of the proceed: 
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the same effect that it always had on Jessica. To begin with, a cornet 
solo in Brighton was heard through the telephone in the principal 

library i rhen, the comic opera from the SaVoy was specially laid on 
to the Archives Room by the United Telephone Company by the per- 

rn.ss.on of Mr. d’Oyly Carte! It must have been a dismally comic 
business, notwithstanding. 

The reporters ^ere naturally quite at sea on such a unique scene. 
Are they to be trusts? when they say “the ladie-s were specially in- 
terested in the new plants from Kew.” We know what the dear ones 
would be specially interested in’’ A few lassies of the brush mi-ht 
stare at the views of the Forth Bridge or even at those of clouds, but 
# ladies are ladies after all, and more we fancy would be better interested 
in any nonsense about pearls. Above all, all ladies, those of the broom- 
stick, if any, as well as those with the gilded fan and the perfumed 
handkerchief, must have crowded round Mr. Streeter’s gems, and 
particularly envied Mr. Crookes’ privilege of the momentary hold 
over the same jeweller’s Greater Kohinoor. 


Dr. Maclean, who during Sir M. Grant Duff’s unhappy rule fiddled 
away his District of Salem into disorder and anarchy, has again 
managed to emerge from the obscurity to which he had been con- 
signed. We wonder what sort of music he cultivates. He has driven to 
shame all the eulogists of the divine art, including Shakespeare 
and Congreve. * 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

4 Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Granted. But the man that hath music in him is not necessarily proof 
against evil. We would fain believe 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
but how could we do so in the face of Mr. Maclean, of the Madras 
Civil Service, Doctor of Music ? Music does not seem to have any 
chastening, subduing elevating influence. ” He is apparently one of the 
anomalies in Nature— made up of a perversity that baffles all sciences 
and arts on which all experience, all the gentle influences provided by 
a Gracious Deity,— are lost— even 

Soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul my pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout * 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

Is Mr. Maclean a Doctor of Oriental Music? He has been 
showing the worst Oriental proclivities. He seems to have cultivated 
the same music which in the far East turned the strong head of 
Philip’s warlike son— with much the same effect. Indeed, what 
wonder that the little Britoi* should succumb where the great Greek 
was fleered ? We seem to see — 

With ravish 4 d ears 
The Saheb hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres 1 9 

Verily, Mr. Maclean is playing the British Nabob— of the Brum- 
magem type! No one is good enough to sit in the Collectorial Presence. 
Even respectable Europeans are m&de to stand before the Grand Pan- 
jandram— the natives, of course, are not worthy to clean his shoes. To 
his departmental officers he condescends not to write— except orders. 
He has, to be sure, all a Nabob’s love of show. If pomp is hard 
to procure, he insists on parade. He moves about in his District 
followed by a multitudinous rabble. All the people must be out 
to receive him in his progress. He completes the character by a 
Nobobic weakness for the fair sex. For a Nabob is nothing without 
his Bayaderees. Lest we be thought to draw on our imagination for 
this picture of the Collector of Nellorc, we quote the following passage 
from the Madras Correspondent of the Indian Mirror : — 

“ He is fond of vulgar parade whenever he goes in circuit. Po#r 
Teshtldars have to collect all dancing girls within their respective 
jurisdictions, and file them before him. With peons and constables 
before and behind him, music and dancing girls preceding him, sub- 
ordinates making low obeisance to him, and vulgar crowds staring at 

hitti. he makes his entrv inm the Taluk Stations.* The n^nnl* whn 
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bitti, he makes his entry into the Taluk Stations.' The people who have 
business with him, find it hard to see him beyond a certain limited 
time) for he shuts his gates, and lives like a go$ha % spending all his 
tiu&e in compiling a manual of Revenue administration. And a cor- 
respondent of the Standard says that there is anarchy in the District* 


A fine story of Nemesis, \oo Rood to be true but which it were 
pity to burk, reaches ( us ftbm a district in Northern Bengal. A 
young landholder honored by Government with a Rajaship and of 
distinct Brahmic tendencies in religion, if, huleed, the avoidance of 
positive forms of expression in conversatiqn, copious tears during Sunday 
preachments, and a partiality for the chorus of bovine voices repeating, 
by rote the fifth-rate songs, of bards unknown to fame, be un- 
mistakable indications of that ever-shifting faith, is the hero. He had 
cherished a fancy for the beautiful wife of his native doctor dwelling not 
far from the Aland/ r whose floor is often washed by the tears of repent- 
ance shed by this pervert from the creed of his adoptive ancestor. Sunday 
being ever a holy day with the Bramho brotherhood, a Saturday was 
selected for making an attempt on the poor girl’s virtue. His wife 
being the head of the local female society, as he is of the other sex, 
*P“ lkt was sent to the doctor’s for fetching away the youthful lady of the 
house m the name of the kartri. Not suspecting the trap, she entered 
the palki with her husband’s permission. The bearers, having been in 
the plot, carried her not to the kartri but the karta himself. Too late 
.the poor girl understood all. Unlike, however, other ladies in her 
situation, she displayed remarkable presence of mind and succeeded 
■ n saving her virtue. WhtAi accosted by the villain, she pretended to 
fall in with Ins views, declaring that hers was no ordinary good fortune 
in having become thg object of ’his august attentions. Having 
effectually bamboozled him so far, she craved, alleging her illness as 
the reason, a respite for three days. On the fourth day thence, she 
would willingly do his bidding, only the amour should be kept a secret 
from the husband. She then returned in the same pdlki after about 
the expiration of an hour and disclosed everything to her husband. 
Next morning at a very early hour the latter removed her to a neigh- 
bouring district, not telling his most intimate friends fvhat lie had done 
or why he had done it. Quietly going about his avocations as usual, he 
waited for three days. On the afternoon of the fourth day he gave 
himself a shave and by the evening attired himself in the female Sdree 
and the usual female trinkets for the feet and the hands. The in- 
evitable pdlki came and he entered it quietly in a frame of mind that 
may easily be conceived. When taken to the hall of assignation he 
chose a somewhat less-lighted corner, in apparent bashfulness. 
Meanwhile the gay Lothario, who had been paying his addresses to 
Bacchus and impatiently awaiting the return of the bearers, was roused 
from his reverie by the soft tinkle of the silver anklets, stood up to 
receive the lady who as he fancied had proved so faithful to her promise. 

He advanced towards her and complimented himself ‘‘on being the 
luckiest of mortals in consequence of the honor of that visit. “Three 
days, my dear, three whole days and nights, have btfen to me as three 
yugas! But I would wait thrice three yugas for the happiness 
of this hour 1” Desirous of a kiss he sought to open the vfcil, but he 
was anticipated in this by the husband, now assured more than ever of 
the unsuccessfulness of the villain’s attempt on his wife’s virtue. Clasp- 
ing his neck the professor of the healing art inflicted two severe bites on 
the fellow’s checks making the teeth in both instances almost touch 
one another. Having received his due the scouflubel roared like S bull, 
but there was nobody near to attend to him save a little page who 
knew not what was what. Inflicting a few parting blows and kicks . 
and doing severe damage to the fellow’s nose and eyes, the husband % 
came away in the same pdlki, while as the result of the treatment ‘ 
the villain received from the infuriate son of jRsculapius, he had to 
shut himself up in his room for more than a month, unable to give out 
what had taken place. To complete the drama, the Brahino missionary 
who visited the station before the victim’s bruises had all disappeared, 
preached at^ eloquent sermon on the impropriety and sinfulness of male 
persons disguising themselves as females even for the purpose of inflict- 
ing condign punishment where punishment is deserved. For, argued this 
apostle of brand new dispensation, the sexes are the work of God 
and they should never be made doubtful by the false aid of attire. An 
echo in form of the Catholic’s, Whom God has joined let no man part. 


Holloways Pills are the medicine most in repute for curing the mul- 
trfanous maladies which beset mankind when dry, sultA weather sud 
denly gives pllce to chilly, drenching days. In fact, these Pills offer relief 
even if they fat of proving an absolute remedy in all the disturbances of 
digestion, circulation, and nervous tone which occasionally oDoress •> 
vast portion of the population. Under the genial, purifying, and strength- 
ening powers exerted by this excellent medicine the tongue becomes 

Srld'nK* , ?R PrOV u , 1 , digeSlion is quickened, and assimilation is 
rendered perfect. These Pills possess the highly estimable property’ of 
cleansing the entire mass of blood ; which, in its renovated condition 
carries purity, strength, and vigour to every tissue of the body. 
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ings in the Press. All these Resolutions were, of course, cartied ttem | alleviation is always near. On the whole, there is progress and aug- 

con , and we may take it, with befitting national demonstrations. We 1 mented happiness. Here is^as line an illustration as might be found 

observe one little omission, however, namely, the absence of a pro- I of ci\ ilization supply .ng a much needed want • affording a most wel- 

vision for advising the Congress and communicating with it, and for re- j come relief -while our perversity turns the comfort into tot Lure— until 


reiving the icport of the Delegates. The question of expenses of the ] 
journey seems to have been discreetly avoided. Apparently, the Dele- j 
gates were tot^ay their own w\ay to and fio, being selected with an ^yc 
to such capacity and willingness. They might at least expect thanks 
for their pains and their “bleeding,” though. If the mcetingwalahs 
could not command the? grace of gratitude by anticipation, there ouglr 


surely to have been provision for thankfulness after consummation. The 
significance the meeting lay in tin* union of Hindu and Moslem. 


(Editorial £lotcs. 


rnHE Meingoon Prince was anxious to call on Lord Dukkmun when 
A at Pondicherry, and thciefore asked pci mission of the Trench Gov- 
ernor. But the Loral Governor could not sanction the visit without 


instructions from “ Home.” It is a great pity that Lord DUFM-RIN 

could neither see 1 1 is Majesty, Tnti-.B \\v nor the Piince. 

• t 

The Austrian ladies have for sometime been in levoll against their 
so-called lords in the matter of dress. They have their own way, in 
spite of male protest. A certain article of millinery called, with doubt- 
ful propriety, a “ dress improvei,” is now the lagc*. It is not reported 
to be elegant or to show' the wearers to a^antage. It has certainly 
become the male eye sore. By this time tlw! gentle sex ought to have 
weatied of it. So far from that, t]jfy arc not piepired to abandon it, 
at either the remonstiance or entreaty of the gentlemen. They stick 
to their ugly love with the moie obstinacy for the inteifciencc of the 
males. The feud has proceeded to il*e most hitter lengths. Tailing 
{£> reason or cajole their fair ones, the men have icsmted to cmious 
methods of gaining their aesthetic ends. They conspired to lay an am- 
buscade against the enemy we meaji the angels. On a fixed day in 
Vienna, every dog .But had an tfwncr appeared dressed in a “dress- 
improver.” Great uvisl have been the sensation in society as vexation 
among the butt obelus ridi< ule. 

* \ 

LlKF. the Barisal guns in Bengal, the singing sands have for some 
years been the puzzle of the Atlantic States of America. The pheno- 
menon first attracted notice fiom discovery at Manchester, Mass., 
of a “singing Beach.” The favouied tiact is not extensive, being no 
more than a fifth of a mile in length. 'Plus part of thetands is kicked 
into music by walkcis, much like the modem invention of chaiis and 
stools that slat tie the uninitiated sitter, conscious of having no music in 
his soul, into the confused but comfoiting reassurance of being funda- 
mentally musical. Nor is it a faint sing-song that is emitted. By 
digging your stick into the sand you could raise a tune that might be 
heard at the distance of seventy yards above the Break, bieak, break 
of the roaring suff. Such a discovery was not ’likely to be neglected 
in the United States a I it might be in Asia. Commencing with the 
life-service, the inquiry was taken up by science and the public, with 
the result tha* fhe Massachusetts Manchester sands are not alone in 
their musical glory. Seventy-four sue: h other places have been found 
in America itself and thirteen besides in other pafts of tljc globe. The 
mystery has been unravelled, though it scarcely was necessary, we 
think, to wait for science to conclude, that the sounds are due to the 
mutual friction of loose small angular particles of dry sand. If the 
same conditions of fineness and angularity of particles with dryness 
and looseness existed all over the earth, as they are sometimes P and 
between the high and low tide limits, the whole-earth would resound 
with such sweet sounds in constant repetition so as to suggest to our 
yearning ears internal the music of th£r Spheres, to say nothing of hear- 
ing Old Triton &c. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

. This universal frame began V 

.Fiom haimony to harmony* 


the enterprise and skill of modem science again tonics to the rc.sc lie : 

“A wondciful smgical operation was peifoimed at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital by Dr. Maumee II. 'Kich.ti dson, of Boston, 
lecently. About a year ago John IfccCaithy swallowed a set of artifi- 
cial teeth. The passage of food to the stomach was almost wholly , 
prevented, the patient grew emaciated and vc.ik, and it became evident 
that unless folief was had he must soon die. Dr. Kichaulson made 
a transverse cut in the left side of the abdomen, thiough which the 
man's stomach was diavvn out and then cut oqen, when by the inser- 
tion of Ins arm to the elbow Di. KicliauLon was able to icach and 
remove the teeth. The internal opening was then < losed with line silk 
ami the stomach replaced, the external mi being also dosed with 
studies. The whole operation was completed in 45 minutes. The 
patient is doing well, and his complete iccoveiy is now cousideied 
little less than ceitam.” ' 

That is very satisfaction. It is a idicf to know that the patient was 
so thoroughly relieved. But look at the man ! IIovv the Yankee, did 
he eat his teeth. Oi was set somebody eLy’s ? If \jis own, he may 
well lie afiaid of such palatable edibles. Talk of ost(irh-stom.'ifh ! 
The unfeathered Saxon bipeds beat the fowls hollow. What a capa- 
cious catholic stomach is theus ! They stick at nothing, whether their 
stomach will or no. All sorts of things have been found within them, 
as in the inside of alligators, even to pins ! And then their eiuth-hubgcr 
is well-known. If some starving tubes satisfy Natmo’s craving with 
eating of the veiy substance of our planet, our enlightened friends 
devour kingdoms and can digest continents. 

A loRKJ.sponden J , signing himself “Civis,” write; of an entlris’astic 
" * *» 
and well-attended meeting of the ratcpayeis of Monitampore and 

Ganti wauls of Baii.ickpoie municipality, The lellei h.is been lying fot 
some weeks on our table -allowed to remain then* by our tenderness, 
not by leason of any inlieicnt unpoilance of subject 01 novelty of 
acctssoi y iinumsuims, The subjes t, indeed, is of the locality, local. 
Then the vuitci, though In* vvntes not ill, is so careless as not to men- 
tion tlu* date of the meeting ' We will, notwithstanding, give the 
remaining purpoit of the letter, ami only ho|ie that the waiter and his 
fiieiuL 1 1111 m*cl i.u i-l y comeined, will buy a copy of this issua, if they are" 
not subsc nhei 1, instead of being a tumble to our patrons. The 
meeting was held in the Moniiampote School- house, under the pies! 
tlency of' Baboo Kai T.Y Prosunno Cim ri kjl.K, to piotest against 
the extension to the locality of that Tart of the Bengal M 11111c qialitics 
Act, namely. Tart IN, which provides foi the constitution and dealing 
of latum s. The pooler p.nt of the i.Hepayers was laigely repiesented 
at the gallieimg, mu was the Mahomed. m element just now at a pre- 
mium in our movements wanting, a leading member of that, communi- 
ty taking an active part in the proceedings. The name of Tabu Krdar 
N. Majoomd \r, the local mcmbci on the municipal hoaul, who had 
strongly opposed the pioposcd measme at its meeting, was received 
with loud <. heels. 'The Fust Resolution, moved by Baboo Moiii-ndka 
jNai li Guma and seconded by Baboo Nitndo L\l. B \NN l-.RJ EE, ex- 
presses the ala iin of the inhabitants at the atu mjn to mtioduce the 
provisions of the yth Tati of the Act among A poor y ommunity. The 
Third Resolution, moved by Baboo Biri-.ssur Dry and seconded by 
Baboo (iRiitiiu.s \N NT c.iui, is the most important as going into tlje 
root of the matter : - J 

“That tkjis meeting is stionglv of opinion tint Pnit IX is unsuited to 
the habits ami mode , of Me of the gie.it bulk oi* the te,uleuis* who 
resort to open land*-; and gardens, <Xi( , and also by reason ol heavy 
penalties, liable to be me lined for an omission to suj>|>ly lists of jxu- 
sons to the Commissionei.i under Section 334 of the Bengal Municipal 
A<;t.” 

The ofher active piomoteis of the opposition to the Trivy movement, 
are Baboos Damodkr Goupia, Annaija Tkusau Guose, and SasQi 
13 II USA N DhV and Shaikh Muckhueoy - we aie not sure if that is the 
proper reading. Who, we wonder, are the Tiivy Councillois of ^he 
Municipality. Who is their leader? - 1 he Commissioner deepest in the 
Pi ivy nuisance? We need scarcely c /'y, we sympathise with tlu; 
delicacy of the Hindus and iVft&Iinmcdans who will have none of il-- 


Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

, The diapason closing full in Man. 

- ' • ; 

Unhappy mortals as wc are, our very blessings become our ruin. The 


very improvements in the conveniences and comforts of life, by their 
miscarriage or abuse, produce calamitous consequences. Even in this 
liability, howevtr, there is cause for consolation in the fact that the 


for a place with ample room and verge’ enou^i for the pmneval 
system of dry conservancy to which our people arc accustomed. 

THE Europeans, with all tlieii courage, seem to Orientals almost un- 
manly in their fear and horror of' death. Death’s heads, which are 
dsed in the West to fiighten young and old, are, in India, religious 
utensils and even ornaments and ‘drinking vessels to ccrtaip sects and 
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undeniably communicable, that inoculation against it is possible and 
effectual by means of injected emulsions taken from the spinal cord 
of animals that have died of the malady. 'They have observed that 
of the dogs and rabbits, protected by inoculation and unprotected, and 
subjected to bites from the same rabid animals, the protected escaped 
free while the unprotected daught the disease and died. 

* 

To complete the spoliation of the Ava- Kingdom, the sacred beast of 

Burma is also to be exiled. Theebaw’s White Elephant will be herded 
with other animals in the Rangoon Zoo. 

• * * 

The dreadful situation in the Ancient Mariner — 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. — 

is being remedied. It is reported that sea-water may be rendered 
drinkable. By the addition of citrate of silver, the chloride of silver 
is precepitated. An ounce of citrate gives half a pint of water. 

*** 

THE Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, Madras, has much plea- 
sure in placing on record lfis high appreciation of the libetality of the 
ex-Raja of Venkatagiri, for building a poor \iouse at Venkatagiri and en- 
dowing it with 4 per cent. Government paper of the value of Rs. 30,000 
and the shro'tricm village Kalicfhcdu in the ^ Rapur taluq, the Govern- 
ment having the full administration of the charity. 

*** 

The sensational news from Madras is that Mr. C. Ramchendra Iyer 
has been temporarily appointed the District and Sessions Judge of 
' Salem. He had been a Subordinate Judge of the second grade draw- 
ing Rs. 650. For some time he was a Presidency Magistrate and drew 
Rs. 800. Next* he was raised to the Statutory Civil Service. That 
elevation which made him an Assistant Collector, reduced his pay to 
Rs. 61 1 . To make up the deficiency, he will now draw two-thirds of 
Rs. 2,333 the salary attached to his present office. lie had been only 
four months in the Civil Service. He is godfathered by the Hon’ble 

Mr. Hutchins in charge of the Judicial Department. 

* 

# * 

Mr.*S. Srinivason Iyer, the first Uncovenanted Assistant of the 
MadraS Board of Revenue, is also the observed of all observers. He 
is a graduate of the local University and was Professor of Logic in 
that institution when he was taken in into the Board. The members 
have recommended him for exemption from all special tests of the 
service. Hlmce he is*marked out for newspaper comment, in the Pre- 
sidency. And no wonder, for the pay he draws is Rs. 500— a sum which 
might have provided many a newspaper writer with meat and wine. 


The latest Palitana news is— 

« A dispute that has long been pending between the reigning Chief of 
Palitana and his younger brother, Kumar Shri Samatsingjee, has at 
last culminated in a law-suit, instituted for the recovery of eleven lakhs 
of rupees alleged to belong to the Durbar. The facts of the case have 
lorn' formed the subject of discussion in this city, where the defendant 
has” until recently, been a temporary resident. The trial is proceeding 
before Mr. G. C. r A f hit worth, Judicial Assistant Political Agent, at 
Kajkote ; and the parties concerned are the Chief of Palitana, as 
plaintiff, and his brother, Samatsingji as defendant. The evidence that 
has, so far, been tendered to the court by the plaintiff goes to show that 
ui recent years a bitter enmity existed between the present Thakore 
and his father, Shri Soorsingjee; so pronounced, indeed, was the feeling 
that the l itter was desirous to divert the succession to his younger son 
the present defendant, and the elder fled from Palitana in fear of 
his life. The T hakore was actually engaged in Poona in endeavouring 
to obtain the sanction of the Government to his proposal that his 
younger son should succeed him as ruler of Palitana, when he died, 
abou? the end of 1S85. His Highness was, however, succeeded by the 
eldest son a month later. At this time the treasury wa$ supposed to 
contain some eighty lakhs of rupees, and, besides this large accumula- 
tion of wealth, it was know'n that the younger son had in his possession 
other thirteen lakhs, which he said had been presented to him from the 
State coffers by his father. In the belief that he was himself a very 
rich man, the cider brother, sorely against his will, was induced to 
accept this explanation, and, by a formal deed, allow Samatsingjee to 
retain possession of the thirteen lakhs of rupees. Having secured this 
satisfactory settlement, the younger prince promptly removed his treasure 
out of harm’s way. The wisdom of this precaution was soon apparent. 
An examination of the exchequer did not disclose the eighty lakhs of 
rupees which the late Chief was said to have left behihd him. There 
was probably not more than a quarter of that sum. Simultaneously it 
was discovered that the State account-books only showed that a sum 
of two lakhs of rupees had been given by the late Chief to his younger 
son, as interest on some loans that had been made to it. Samatsingjee 
was therefore called on to refund eleven lakhs of rupees. He did no- 
thing of the kind. He sought refuge in Bomay, and spent several months 
very pleasantly in making himself acquainted with our leading citizens. 
Phis contumacy resulted in an appeal to the Government, who directed 


that a civil suit should be instituted. This was done two months ago, 
and the case is now at hearing. Samatsingjee denies that he illegally 
took any money from the State treasury. The thirteen lakhs of rupees 
which he sent out of Palitana were, he asserts, voluntary gifts made by 
his father to himself and his family at different periods, m the desire 
to make suitable provision for him in the event of the elder brother 
succeeding to the Chiefship.” — The Advocate of India. 

*** 

Navvab Dilar Jung spent freely like an Indian Nav^ab on the Jubilee 
day. He took the entire Albemarle Hotel at the* corner of Albemarle- 
street overlooking* St. James-street, and there entertained a large 
number of the ttite of London society — at a cost of ^4,000. 

*** 

The Rangoon Times, which, by the way, advertises for an editor, re- 
ports severe famine in the eastern division of the Shan Districts. 

#*# 

The official report of the prospects of the Jute crop in Bengal to the 
end of June 1887 is as follows 

“ On the whole, so far as can be judged of at present, it may be said 
that the area sown this year is about ten per cent, above that of last 
year ; and taking into consideration the facts that the area sown is 
above the normal and that the deficient outturn caused by floods in 
some districts will be counterbalanced by the bumper yield in others, 
it may be expected that the total outturn will be a full average. Much 
will, however, depend on the distribution of rainfall in the latter half 
of July and beginning of August.” 

• 

• • 

Mr. Dauk.es, the Secretary to the Public Service Commission, does 
not accompany the Sub-Committee to Bombay and Madras, but re- 
mains at Simla and sketches out the report of the Commission. 

* 

Two Bengalis have this year successfully competed for the Ipdian 
Civil Service, sons of two Barristds-at-law, Messrs. O. C. MuiXlCk 
and C. C. DUTT. 

♦ 

* * # 

The Englishman denies the report current that the Naihatty caisson 

of the Jubilee Bridge over tjic Hooghly is showing signs of subsiding. 

* 

* * * 

Mr. P. Nolan, General Revenue and Statistical Secretary, Bengal, 
goes on one month and fifteen days’ leave from the first August. Mr. 
W. C. Macpherson, Under-Secretary, officiates for him, Mr. H. VV. C. 
Caknduff, Officiating Joint, Serajgunge, acting as Under Secretary. 

* 

* * 

Dr. Pilcher* having played out his part in Howrah, has taken 
3 months’ leave and also resigned his place in the Municipality. He 
does not come back to Howrah after his temporary otiumeum dig , but 
will be sent to the cooler atmosphere of Darjeeling. 

*** 

Mr. E. V. Westmacott, the Magistrate, has been elected Chairman 
of the Howrah Municipality. 

* # « 

The Fifth Criminal Sessions^ of 1887 commences on Monday, the 

st proximo. * 

# 

# # 

The High Court (the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pigott and Mr. 
Justice Gho.sk) have confirmed the Chief Magistrate’s sentence of 
Rs. 600 fine oiv Captain Niciiolls of the B. S. Brenda for not carrying 
side lights. The Captain contended that it was not usual in the 
passage round the Cape to Calcutta to sl;ow side lights', because few 
vessels took that course in the autumn and no vessels from Calcutta 
passed that way. Another argument was that the nights were moon 
light nights, that a good look out was always kept and that on one 
occasion, the glass of one of the side lights had been broken by the 
sea and the sea had extinguished the light. The Chief Justice 
considered these grounds as only enhancing the culpability of the 
Captain, and declined to interfere with the sentence. The Captain 
draws only £20 a month as salary. 

*** 

At a time when public attention is being drawn to the pecuniary deal 
ings of public servants in India, it may not be uninteresting to know ol 
the private affairs of the same class in other Christian lands. We find 
the following notice of a Police officer in New York city apparently 
of the grade of a Superintendent : — 

“ Captain Williams, a few years ago was a poor man ; unless com- 
mon report does him great injustice, he is a poor man no longer, 
from his salary, he has a respectable private income which is imf« r 
fectly justified by the receipts of his office. HiS property is saidt 
worth over $100,000, and people naturally ask how these fortunes can 
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orders of rcligieux. As a rule, Europeans do not come near the sick, 
the duty of nursing being usually left to paid matrons from the hospitals 
or to nuns. Diseases like typhus add scarlatinal, cholera and small- 
pox, provoke a struggle between the suffering ai'id their fi iends and 
neighbours, whether the one set should be forthwith banished from 
home and neighbourhood or whether the other set should flee. In 
India, such calamities Ining out the best side of our people ; the 
humanity and attentions of relations, friends and neighbours towards 
the sick, reach even to Vhe point of nuisance, and sometimes work 
positive harm. Yet, surely, they are evidence of tenderness. Surely, 
there is a quiet heioisin iu the devotion of the healthy to the 
afflicted and tin* doomed, regai dless of catching the same fate. It is 
only in the East probably that such an incident as the following, 
repoitcd by the Sitni I'/t/tt s , is mostly confined. - r 

“Mr. Shahahan had been laid in lus giave and his sister was lying 
dead in the house. The boys asked to be allowed to watch by the 
body of their mastn’s .si>tci, as the Iasi act of respect to the beloved 
dead. 'I licy % \vere dissuaded, they were warned of the fatal infection, and 
>et they insisted upon lemaming aw.ikc the whole night and watching 
by the cold, stiff hotly <>f M,j. Shanahan's sister. Mr. Shanahan's siid- 
def»nnd untimely d< nth is mourned by a laige citcle of friends and 
admirers, amf pupils.” 

That is no solitary instance. No doubt, Indians might be found to 
pvoid t(ie dying and the dead, but the leasum for it is different from 
v l vn fotcigners would be apt to imagine. ^Their shyness in such cir- 
, cumstance£ is not usually due to callousness, but to caste reasons — to 
fear of impuiity [ind the danger of inclining the obbgition of cci colo- 
nial purification. Nevei thelcis, wherever there is any special reason 
for personal attachment, the Hindu will calmly stick to his fi iend or 
teacher or master, atreptingal! the consequences. So e.tily as 1843, this 
vao /limva by the cliivaby with winch the Bengalees attended on 
David Hake in his 1 .si illness from cholera -then invested with all 
its early teimis a-. .1 ventable Plague and afterwards bore on 

their shoulders the de.id body of the great Mlechha and deposit- 
ed it as a sailed relic in the grave in the heart of the Hindu 
town, all the Sastras and the millions of gods notwithstanding. 

And they will repeat the protc^s, or give analogous proof of regard 
in the case of any other man, Chnstiau or Jew, Hindu or Mussulman, 
official or non-official, w ho taies to reach their hearts! Nor me the 
c Mussulmans any ditfeicnt from Hindus. Theie is not a Hindu or 
Moslem deserving of the name who will not any day act in a similar 
situation as the late Mr. Sti anaii \n\s pupils and fiicnds have done. 
Indians may not attend a meeting to perpetuate the memoiy of their 
benefat tor, but tliv>' will do tluur duty by him according to their-lights 
and in their own way. And it is this people who ate said to be so 
devoid of giatmule as be without the woul ! 

'I 111' gicat Congiess ha-> ( ome and gone, and we congratulate our panic- 
stricken biethien of the Anglo Indian Piess on their good luck in find- 
ing then heads on then neck-, aftet the event. \Ye hope Government 
House will also be found in its proper place and in its usual integrity 
at the iiuithem end of the gieat Plain bifore Foit W illiam. The noble 
stream that flows past 0111 city, is not, we tru-U, in conflagrayons ! It was 
a n. mow escape, no doubt, hoi, it was not a mattei of the Bengali 
Baljoo, but the phalanx ot Hnited States- or, if that sound displease, 
let us say, of all India Although the trysting place was in the midst of 
^tluo malaiial nee swamps of Bengal, all the Provinces of the Empite 
bad sent down then < nnlingeius. Tfie whole couidiy, fiom the heights 
of Kuytaon to the h^.ul-laiul of Comorin, ^as re pi esentr-tf. All the 
races to the boldest, ev rpt the naked Rookies an-l/^ wild Todas, had 
joined in the conclave Some of us would have liked to see the meeting 
held in the maulnn, but that would have been too much for the neive* 
of son\e of our White fellow-subjects. • 

Jesting apait, the thing is a giand success — beyond the ipost 
sanguine expectation. Whether for numbers, or for thfc at c*. of country 
or the races repiesented, or for talent and weight, and for the nature of 
the deliberations, the meeting 4 has been satisfactory from all points of 

Ilolfcway's Ointment ' and •J'iiJ*,— Abscesses, Erysipelas, Piles. - 
Ui\vai ying success at'teuds all who tiea^^Sese diseases accmding to the 
simple punted diicctions w lapped lound each pot and box. They are 
invaluable to the ^oung and timid, whose bashfulness sometimes 
endangeis life. 'Ihoug\i apparently local, diseases of this natorjcarc 
essentially blood diseases, but a little attention, moderate perseverance, 
and tnHing expense w.U enable the most diffident to conduct any case 
to a happy issue without exposing sccict infitmiMo* to any one. The 
Ointment checks the local inflammation and al evintes the thtobhing 
pains. 1 base clitections also cleaily point out when and how Hoi* 
lowi\)’s Pills are to be taken, that their puiifving and legulating powers 
||may as&ist by adjusting and stiengtheding the constitution. 


view.* We give the first inaugural proceedings in another column. 
The Congress then sat in conference for three days successively 
on the great subjects of representative councils, the Civil Ser- 
vice, &c. Next week wc will give fuller account of that work. It is 
impossible within so short a time to master the nomenology of the 
numerous representatives of the various races present. All we can now 
do^s to present to our readers the numbers of the Delegates fiom each 
district. They are as follow : — 

Oudh : — Lucknow, 11 ; Unao, I ; pertabghur, 1 ; Bara-Banki, 1 ; 
Ky/.abad, 7 ; total 21. * ^ 

N. \V. P Allahabad, 13 ; Balia, 3 ; Gazeepore, 1 ; Agra, 5 ; Benares, 
12 ; Almora, 1 ; Moradab.id, 3 ; total 38. 0 

CYntial Provinces*:- Nag pore, 4 ; Rhandawa, I ; total £*> 

.Madia?: Madias, 13 ; Ganjain, 2 ; Viziagapatam, 2 ; Godavcry, 1 ; 
Ey*na. 1 ; Nellore, 1 f Bellary, 6 ; Anantpur. 5 ; Rurnool, 3 ; N. Arcot, 
j ; Chingleput, 2 ; Taujore, 2 ; S. Arcot, 1 ; Coimbatore, 1 ; Malabar, 1 ; 
total 47. 

Bombay ; — Bombay 16 ; Tann^ 2 ; Sangli, 1 : Ahmedabad, 4 ; Poona, 
11 ; Sattara, 6 ; Sholapur, 2 ; Ahmednagar, 1 ; Belgaon, 1 ; Hubali, 1 ; 
Baioda, 1 ; Surat, 5 ; total 51. 

Punjab: Lahore, 5; Umritsar, 2; Umballa, 3; Gurudaspore, r j 
Dcra-Ixmail- Rli.in, 2 ; total 13. 

^Bengal : — about 200. 

It will be seen that we appear today in an enlarged form. We must 
here stop today, but not before wishing our patrons and friends, one and 
all, a Happy, Happy New Year, and many, many returns of the same ! 


REIS & RA YYET 

SATURDAY , i JANUARY 1, 1SS7 . 

TIIE YEAR. 

T HE year 1886 is pre-eminently the Queen's year, 
said we in speaking of the Jubilee. And, verily., 
the entrance into the Fiftieth Year of Heir Majesty 
our Queen’s beneficent t reign, is .the brightest as- 
sociation that, like a halo, will shine round the year 
that is gone. Preparations are making on all 
sides for celebrating the completion ;?f the half a 
century with demonstrations of joyful doyalty be- 
fitting the occasion. Great enthusiasm prevails, and 
ruling politicians as well as the subject population of 
an Empire on which the sun never sets, are alike de- 
termined that the Queen’s Jubilee shall be a me- 
morable commemoration, it is not perhaps good 
form in a customary review of the Old Year to for- 
mulate our suggestion towards the best manner of 
honoring the Queen’s Jubilee in India. But the deep 
loyalty which the subject inspires, our conviction that 
the occasion may be turned to the highest political 
account, and out fond desijre that a golden op- 
portunity should not be thrown away* encourages overt 
speculation — invites speech. Our silence would be the 
less pardonable in view of the well-known inaptitude 
of* the British for effective ceremonials, we mean 
effective to the Oriental mind. They have been for 
over a century the rulers of India, without yet catch- 
ing the secret which alone makes sovereignty over 
Oriental peoples truly popular. They have their own 
formal way* of celebrating joyous occasions, which 
fait* to appeal to the imagination of Eastern races. 
England is now an Asiatic rather than a European 
Power, and it is of the .utmost political importance 
that she should bring herself to adopt Asiatic customs 
•and forms in her political relations to the people of 
India. Mere expenditure of gun-powder,* military 
displays, illuminatiofis, or even showering of honors, 

1 good as they may be, will, therefore, be no impressive 
celebration of an event ‘like the Queen’s Jubilee. 
Some tangible acts of goodness to the Princes and 
people- — the restoration of a Prince — the rendition 
of some territory — the abolition of hateful imposts — 
the release of prisoners — the grant of some new 
political charter conferring on the people rights for 
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MARINE COURT. 

Th e L oss of the Jv/in Lawrence. ' 

THfc Second Day. — Tuesday Jui.y 12. 

[ Continued from page jyd.] 

W. H > Neiisicin recalled, stated At the time HSRM of 
collision with the More the Sir John Lawrence lost a boat! It was 
replaced by another good boat until we passed the survey, when it 
was removed shortly aftef, and an utterly useless one sent by M 
Youngs orders in its place. It was leaking so badly we had to 
faT e d UP rf"' Ctld t0 6Ct thC Wi “. Cr 0Ut ' All efforts, to Lake it Tight 
wlnt d, A nd °" a , r f, Cr ? pt ,' nS '° land P«scngers with it when the vefscl 
r; tr k £ - ® d “ °"S sldc ; and this boat passed subsequent sur- 

• that t me Th- ,ng 0 " thc * 5 [ h 0«°ber ,886. I was on board at 
that time. This was in the shoals at the entrance to the Dhamrah 
river, somewhere about the beginning of 1886 or end of 188c W c 
were on shore some four or five days. I landed a lor of the 
passengers, others were put on small steamers. W c had over , 000 

aLnpsMe 3 °r h b< T d ‘ Itwas this occasion that this boat sank 
S* £ 1 t a , d t0 h ° ok thc tacklcS on » or she would have gone to 

the bottom. This was a cutter ; one of four boats. All the other 

oats were in good order. The passengers were nearly all Brahmins, 
and were complaining of want of food, and wanted me to put them 
ashore. I got some cocoanuts, which were scrambled for by thc 
passengers. The end of the bowsprit was carried away in the 
same collision, and with it the band, bobstay, and bowsprit shrouds. 
These were never replaced. It is impossible for any vessel to be 
properly equipped without these. Thc stick was bent up on the 
edge of the bow plate without any support below. The bobstay .is 
the key and support to all masts, more especially thc raking masts of 
a steamer which, like the Sir John Lawrence, depends so much on 
sail. Removal of iron bulkheads was another matter. This tended 
materially to weaken thc ship. I heard this from thc Chief fin- 
gineer. I never saw them, but there were thc places and marks 

uo L l( T, had bcen fixcd - Sh? had a collision bulkhead. I mean 
a bulkhead between stokehole and engine room. She had also a 
bulkhead before thc stokehole, another abaft the engine room, and 
one aft, a small collision bulkhead. The rudder braces are not 
there ; but they ought to be there. These were more necessary 
because the rudder head was old and. worn in the trunk bearings, 
and the pintles were old and patched up, and might have carried 
away at any moment. The inner keelson and the weight of the 
hatch ways, the angle irons on both sides had been long since 
knocked oft ; and therefore added to thc weakening of an old ship. 

I he rails from thc upper deck, which protected passengers from 
falling overboard, were so ill supported that it was not safe to lean 
against them from the weight of the gangway. The crossing boards 
into which thc stanchcons were fixed were so rotten that the screws 
would not hold. On one occasion a cow was rolled overboard, 
rolled right through, and was found hung, the poor wretch, the 
next morning, having had a rope round her neck. There was no 
wire netting on thc rail ; it was a rotten rope one. Tlic windlass 
had been gradually getting worse and worse for some eight months. 

1 he vessel was nearly lost a short period before in consequence. It 
had passed thc surveys in this condition. We were in a sort of local 
cyclone some five months before I left the ship, when I was unable 
to use thc other anchor, ^ one having been let go in eight or nine 
fathogis. We were dragged into about five fathoms. Thc more 
strain I put on the windlass the mouc it jammed. I could not use 
the starboard anchor with any safety. I ordered steam at 2 p. m 
and if thc wind had not shifted we should have been all lost. 1 was 
obliged to go to hospital ; and many of thc passengers were knocked 
about. 1 had to gd to hospital in consequence of the exposure that 
night, and the anxiety I suffered. Mr. Agar, Principal of thc 
Dacca College, was on board, and complained m«ch of that ex- 
perience. I understood when thc Harbour Master took charge of 
the ship that the survey h$d been completed. Thc surveyor who 
tried the pumps must have been Mr. Bushby, accompanied by Mr. 
Young. The water passed away, thc experiment came to an end,' 

it being said “the ship being dry, you can’t get any water out of 
her.” The surveyor was satisfied, and said nothing more. I took 
thc boxes out and found thc leathers had gone ; and then they were 
$cnt ashore. The pump was repaired and thc pipe connected at 
my instigation. When I was mate on board I thought the vessel 
would roll over. I thought she was too topheavy, and rolled too 
much. I never was in a ship which rolled so much. This, I think, 
was owing to the extra weight of thc deck, and iron beams and 
houses added. I could see a deck had bcen recently added. Thc 
vessel, if properly equipped, could have laid to and weathered any 
sea. I did not think her hull in a safe condition. I was ordered on 
one occasion not to go too near the surveyor, because Mr. Young 
had told me “you know too much about this ship, I will get 
you sacked.” 

Mr. Young is the Superintending Engineer of Macncill and Com- 
pany. He got me dismissed on the 23rd, but I got the letter of 
dismissal on the night of the 25th, wh$n the vessel was out of dock. 
There were several bad links in thc chain. I indented for a new 
chain, but got non*. I saw three surveys made of the vessel. Deck 
and hull surveys were made by Mr. Bushby. At the last surveys 


Mr. MacKcllar came on bqard with Mr. Bushby. I believe the 
latter made all thc nautical surveys. Mr. MacKellar did the engine 
room survey, assisted by M. Bushby. The second survey was 
carried on in the same way. On thc last occasion Mr. Bushby did 
the hull and part ot the deck matters on the 24th in dock; and 
when she came out into thc river Mr..M«cKellar finished the deck 
survey. Mr. Bushby went and saw the bluelights and rockets, &c.< 
>ut during all the 13 months.! never saw him go below the hatches 
in my department. 1 laid out lam,*, buckets, fire engines and hose, 
w ich he looked at. He had thc boats lowered, so that he 
could sec into them. He then went round the decks, and looked 
down the hatches in the main deck. He then went on with the 
engine room survey. His survey occupied 10 to»i 5 minutes, because 
everything was laid out for him. She was in dock then. 

len the ship was in dock during two surveys lie went round the 
snip. He had thc chains out on thc first occasion, I did not sec 
• u C e- e SaW ° n tbc * ast occasion as I was ordered not to go round 
with him. Passengers, when they came on board, usually did so in 
boats. Captain Irvine attended to this business entirely himself 
I was told not to take part in this. Thc passengers usually came 
alongside in the boats. In puja time there were several hundreds 
on board by 5 p. m. She was authorised to carry, in fine weather, 
1,038 passengers, excluding thc crew. By 8 p. m. thc deck was 
generally so crowded thai it was difficult to move about or clear a 
space opposite the hatchway to allow cargo in. At ; p. m. a large 
boat used to come alongside ; the police boat also lay alongside of it, 
but oltcn when they arrived there were many passengers on board. 

1 he counting was simply a farce. Thc Captain had a staff of old 
hands, who were used to his way of doing business, with whom I 
was icqucsted not to interfere. One man nominally stood at thc 
gangway and was supposed to tally the men onboard. But since 
passengers were taken in at all ports at which they came from, and 
by giving a small gratuity to thc lascar on duty, he would allow 
them to pass thc dinghy and creep through the port, hauling them 
up by the leg or arm. Invariably an order was given to the ghat 
scrang not to send off passengers till 7 or 6 p. m., but th«te were 
generally some 30 or 40 boats moored on to the buoys, and by tip- 
ping the people on board they were allowed to come on board, all 
begging to be taken on board. They continued to come on board 
, u ‘ ,n S the whole ot thc night. Nobody looked after thc tickets till 
halt way down the river, when the Captain and a man, a torccwallah 
would come round and collect them. If 750 tickers were sold it 
would represent only some two-thirds of those who were otfboard. 
Invariably, the number of tickets sold was no criterion of thc num- 
ber who actually titivclJed. The passengers come up an ordinary 
ship gangway ladder. I never saw the police boat count them. 

1 lie boat 1 noticed there till late at nights. The whole thing of 
counting the passengers was left entirely with thc Captain. On 
account of the crowding on occasions, I Uvc often, at thc risk of 
my life, walked holding on to thc awning, along the outer rail. I 
could not walk along the deck without treading cm passengers. 

1 here were some ioo men to 30 or 40 women aAd children. The 
women and children were unable to move about. It was a seething 
mass of humanity and filth. A ship loaded in that way .with a tufa 
crowd endangers the lives of the passengers. 

The President here intimated that this was notan enquiry into 
matters of sanitation or the question of carrying passengers. 

Witness continued : The crowd onboard endangered thc safety 

0 1 1C vessel, in so far as u impeded the free navigation of thc vessel 
and thc movements ot the crew in dirty wea-Jmr. At Chandbally a 
stage was rigged at which thc vessel was supposed to moor. Then 
a jemadar came on board, who would bring a board and piece of 
chalk, ostensibly to count them. But when the stage was clear the > 
whole body would in a solid mass make their way out ; so that it 
was utterly impossible to count a living stream of passengers who * 
went past. When thc excess number was very doubtful a number 
were concealed in the cabin, who were let out after thc police had 
eft. When wc stuck on sandbanks many were often landed on 

shore to get home as best they could. On an average the excess 
numbers amounted to 1,300 to 1,400 : this was on p uja days. T 
don’t thinly any more could have got on board. The freeboard of 
the steamer, when deep, was about 38 inches from the main deck, 

1 think. The after part ot the main deck was unprotected at the 

sides, and in heavy weather thc seas broke in. 1 was 13 months on % 
board, and during that time I have often seen half a dozen bodies 
thrown over between Diamond Harbour and Garden House Point 
coming baok. That will not surprize you when I saw eight dving 
opposite thc steamer on the bank. I have often seen people dying 
for want of a steamer to carry them back. 1 5 

4 To Captain dc Smidt : I do not know what qfftmtity of dead 
weight she had in her. She frequently went to sea with perhaps 
30 or 40 tons of cargo. She took about 600 or 800 maunds of coal 
to go and return. Her draught of water when light was 10-6 aft 
The screw was fairly sufficient. Wc had three masts, and sails 
enough to take her into port if any breakdown took place. With 
the propeller disconnected she may have made two or three knots 
the hour. From here to Chandbally can be steamed in about 20 
hours. There were two 40° gallon tanks in the between decks. 
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which they have long cried — such acts of real *befio- 
ficence to the people are required to emphasize the 
unique significance of the occasion. These are 
Oriental methods of celebration, and they go far more 
to inspire and impress Oriental subjects, to draw their 
hearts to the sovereign and to strengthen their loyalty 
and attachment, than the stale customary displays of 
mere splendour and power, without sentiment or 
meaning. • # • 

The year 1886, as it will be remembered for the 
auspicious. . c&mmenceinent of the Golden Year of 
the Reign cjf our beloved* Empress Victoria, will 
also be memorable in the annals* of India far 
some sad associations. To the Government of Lord 
Dufferin, the year has proved a long painful travail 
over the Burma business. The annexation of Burma 
formally took place on 1st January, but it has been 
all but a paper annexation. The people have offered 
persistent resistance to the British occupation. A 
sanguinary war has pfevailed throughout the year, 
without, as yet, any signs of subsidence. The suffer- 
ings of the Burmans, in the course of their heroic 
defence against a foreign yoke, were past des- 
cription, nevertheless, they still hold out at the 
year’s close as at its commencement. For all their 
bravery and love of independence, they are spoken 
of as “ dacoits. ” Thatjbrand of a nickname is 
affixed, no doubt, to keep up the delusion that the 
British have been received into the country with open 
arms by the people at large. •Vain effort! The delu- 
sion has been exploded beyond any chance of revival. 
The British know it to their cost that their path has 
lain through fire •and blood Incalculable has also 
been the British loss, iiPlife and treasure. Some of 
the most precious lives, and untold treasure have been 
paid as the penalty for an act of miscalculation un- 
dertaken in heydey of spirits, in mere lustiness of 
strength, as in clear lust of territory, revenue, and 
political and commercial advantages, and there is hard- 
ly any saying when this hfckless business will end. 

Indeed, British arms and diplomacy have, in these 
latter days, fallen on evil times. Their unsuccess and 
humiliation in Burma are only a repetition of the 
chapter of incidents in Cubul. The Boundary Com- 
mission have, after all, been recalled, and the delimita- 
tion of an imaginary frontier will now be done with 
the aid of maps and charts at home. Th.it has cer- 
tainly the merit of being safe, only the pity is tin*, 
wisdom did not* come before millions of pounds 
and thousands of lives were sacrificed, through a 
long series of years, at the altar of a policy of mingled 
panic and pretension. I he Government have, by 
a hair’s? breadth, escaped a like fate in Thibet, but not 
of theii own prudence. I he 1 hibet Mission has 
been abandoned, because countermanded from Pekin. 
China had been prevailed upon to sanction the peaceful 
visit of a single British representative. our usual 
way, we were prepared to swell the number by way of 
giving the envoy scientific companions, and to streng- 
then him by giving him a military escort, with any num- 
ber of camp-followers. Tlte entry of such a little host 
waft sure to be resisted.' If the strangers had been* 
permitted or had they* forced themselves, it is doubt- 
ful whether they would have returned to tell th«ir 
wondrous tale of I hibet. .They would not have been' 
British or followers of the. British, if, in a poor Asiatic 
country, # they could not , be insolent enough to be 
shockingly used. As it is, they have lost an adven- 
ture, 'but they keep their necks. They owe their 
safety to tfie ambition of the Foreign office. The 
annexation of Burma rendered : it necessary to conci- 


ciliate the great Power on •the North which claims, 
and even exercises, a vaguft suzerainty over the whole 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. :And China now withdrew 
her reluctant coifsent to the Beiigal mission to Lhassa, 
after having been advanced to the gates of that coun- 
try. Thus, happily, another possible course of blun- 
ders and of waste has been ^prevented. 

At home, the Irish question has proved the rock 
of British politics, on which hue? foundered ministry 
after ministry. There have, been changes of Govern- 
ment from Liberal to Conservative, although the 
question of questions is as far from solution as 
ever. In the meantime, great distress and sullen 
discontent prevail in Ireland, arid coercion hardly 
helps in keeping order. The past year was. also 
marked by the progress in Kgland of the socialistic 
democracy. In London and other industrial -centres, 
turbulent demonstrations were made bjf # the working 
classes, attended with considerable damage, inflicted 
on private property. The Bulgarian Revolution at 
one time threatened to involve England and other 
Powers in the thjoes <*pf another great' conflict,- but ~ 
moderate counsels prevailed, and the abdication 4 6f 
Prince Alexander averted an appeal to arms. Much 4 
uneasiness prevails in Egypt, in consequence of the 
protracted occupation of that country by the English, 
This has also probably led to a rapprochement between 
the Porte and the Czar upon which ominous forecftsjs 
are naturally being drawn by political prophets. 

The waste incidental to a vigorous Forward Policy 
in India could not fail to affect the financial position 
of the Empire, already so much depressed by the 
depreciation of silver ami of trade. And Lord Duf- 
eerin’s Government could not think of any better 
device for meeting the crisis than by resort to an im- 
post which has been condemned by the wisest politi-^ 
cal experience, and, indeed, in respect to wliich ffasU* 
Governments had almost pledged that its re-im posi- 
tion was not lightly to be thought of in future. 
File re-imposition of the Income Fax has filled the 
country with 'dissatisfaction and distress from one 
end to the other. Not that there is any want of 
sympathy on the part of the people “for the difficulties 
of the Government. But the times are hard all 
round, and they can scarcely afford to bear any En- 
croachment upon their scanty resources. Some of 
the provisions of the law itself, notably th.it relating 
to the liability of dwelling houses to the assessment, 
have gon<j far to aggravate their discontent, till the 
relentless administration of the law, in the hands of 
overzealous officers, has filled tlufcup rtf their woe* to 
overflowing. It must, however, be said, to the credit 
of the Government, that ^hey have not been idle in. 
looking for other methods for effecting equilibrium 
between the, income and expenditure. The charge * 
of extravaganVe has often been laid at their doors as 
well as of insouciance with regard to* the Exchange 
difficulty, and they have so far listened to the popular 
views"on those subjects as to appoint Commissions 
foi* investigating them. The appointment of the 
Public Service Commission - to., report on the best 
methods for throwing more, wide open the service 
of the state to qualified natives of India, is also a 
measure of the preset administration from Vhich 
much good is naturally expected. But in hoping Tor 
the best, the people hope against h»pc. Their atti- 
tude is scarcely one of sanguinefless. Their bitter 
experience of the past does not leafrc much room for 
hope that the necessities of their case will be met to 
*any considerable extent. Indeed, there is only too 
much reason for fear that the results of those Com- 
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-they have planted. Mogul might astonish by magnificence -Assy- 
nan might juggle with the trick of hanging garclcns-but the jar Jin) 
de plants of Shaharunpore and Calcutta are a far more substantial and 
genuine boon, and it is only an enlightened European Power that could 
establish such museums of the miracle of trees and flowers and shrubs. 
It is a pity the people do not make the most of these vast and costly 
collections. They are hardly aware of their existence. Nor arc they 
encouraged to make their acquaintance of them. 'I*he Government 
should take the matter up*in the Educational Department. The 
Schools and Colleges in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ought to send 
their boys and masters to holidify-make and acquire knowledge at 
the Sibpore Garden. Those at a distance too ought to be encouraged. 
The effect will be good not only educationally but also politically. 

The Marine Court have reported on the Sir John Lawrence disaster. 
Mr. Reily was good enough to read portions of the Report to Govern- 
ment at the Court room on Thursday. We give the conclusions else- 
where. We hope Government will publish the full text. 'The length 
of the investigation requires complete publication of the proceedings. 
The vessel is pronounced not unseaworthy on her fatal voyage and 
the Court find that she had more passengers than the license allowed, 
but that that excess was not much. We are not sure that the number 
in the license was the proper number of passengers for her capacity 
or available space. The loss is attributed to ihe almost criminal fool- 
hardiness of the Captain. 

ihe Englishman properly takes the native community, as represented 
by its press, to task for the indifference with which it looked on from 
day to day, without being of any assistance to the Court to arrived 
the Jruth. Knowing people kept away, and sufferers ^y the loss accept- 
ed it as fixed fate thus exemplifying the difference between the 
East and the West. This calm resignation enhances the difficulty of 
Government - which is left to think and act for us. The one-day ap- 
pearance of a Baboo Counsel and a Baboo Attorney to assist at the 
enquiry on behalf of the natives, only confirms the hopelessness of 
the Baboo cause. 


We may here mention that after the Court’s finding, Mr. Bushby had 
tendered resignation of his office to the Port Commissioners, but the 
latter did not feel themselves justified in accepting it, pending the orders 
of Government on the Report of the Court. Till then we, too, must 
reserve our final deliberate comments. 


We regret to find that our esteemed friend the llon’blc Dr. Sircar has 
again embroiled himseif with his countrymen by his fatal fluency. A 
meeting was held on last Sunday, at the Science Association, at which 
the Ddctor presided, for the hearing of a paper on the subject of the 
day — the proper time for marriage by the well-known poet and pub- 

licist, Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. The meeting was a move by the 
reformers who were forced to it by ttyi onesided character of the de- 
monstration got up at the lata Maharaja Koniul Krishna’s house and, 
above all, by the despotism exercised by another famous Doctor who 
occupied the chair on the occasion. At last Sunday’s meeting, there 
was no attempt at suppression of any side of the controversy, thanks 
to the chair. There was, however, little disposition to take advantage 
of the carte blanche. The free lances of the orthodox party were 
conspicuous by their absence, while the more serious- minded seemed 
either to be somewhat convinced by the argument of Babu Tagore or 
to catch the more liberal and indeed rational spirit of the majority. 
Principal Nyaratna, who had been one of the speakers at Sobhnbazar, 
avowed himself here a thorough reformer and no respecter of Manu 
or Yajnyavalkya. Of this circumstance, capital was adroitly made for 
the cause of reform by a remarkable excellent speaker of the Neo- 
Progressive sect, Babu Anand Ch’undcr Mitra. Another missionary of 

Holloways Pills . — No Mystery. — Whenever the blood is impure 
or the general health is impaired the human body is predisposed to 
attacks of any prevailing epidemic. The first indications of faujty 
action, the first sensations of deranged or diminished power, should be 
rectified by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse ail corrupt and 
reduce all erring functions to order. These Pills counteract the subtle 
poisons in decaying animal or vegetable matter, and remove all ten- 
dency to bowel complaints, biliousness, and a host of annoying symp- 
toms arising from foul stomachs. The fruit season is especially prone 
to produce irritation of the bowels and disorders of the digestive or- 
gans ; both of which dangerous conditions can be completely removed 
Jby Holloway’s corrective medicines. 


the same church, who is one of our most impassioned Bengali orators, 
Babu Bepin Chundcr Pal, also addressed the meeting, but without the 
full effect he might have produced, in consequence of the demonstra- 
tion of impatience with* which he was greeted by a part of the audi- 
ence before he had opened his lips. But the discourse of Babu Tagore 
needed little support to bolster up its argument, as it left little room 
foi adverse comment from the conservatives. Gracefully written, 
enlivened at every step by wit and humour, it was a calm 
moderate statement of facts and a* well-reasoned discussion of the 
points at issue. All the more is the regret that the Hon’ble chairman 
should have marred the happiness of the proceedings by a violent 
diatiibe at the top of his voice, against the orthodox pretensions 
of his countrymen. lie outKalinathed Kalinatli in assei^ng and 
icitei ating with violent emphasis that there were no Hindus at all 
-no, not even a percentage. The fact is, that the doctor is an 
sive orator, and he was evidently not at home on the extra-scientific 
bearings of the subject or in the language. 

The approach of the Donrga Pooja Festival has plunged the Hindu 
# woi Id in the meshes of more than one theological controversy. The 
in st question was as to the chronology of the supreme moment of 
worship when the goddess i$ believed to make her appearance in the 
symbol set up for visible homage. Different Hindu astronomers at 
different centres— Calcutta, Nuddca; Benares, &c. -have ’arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions from their several calculations. Before this point 
has been settled, a still more revolutionary question has been started, 

! "bich, if allowed, will have the cfiect of postponing the whole Pooja 
for a period of several weeks— to the infinite derangement of the 
Hindu world in these Provinces and the inconvenience of other worlds 
in connection with it. The point has been raised, it is said, by Lala 
Bun Behai i Kapoor, who has lately shown such respect for Hindu 
orthodoxy by procuring his son’s adoption, and it has appropriately 
been taken up Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore and Mahamohopa- 
dhyapa Molicsh Chundcr Nyaratna. 

There is consternation among the Clerks. The natives employed in 
the banks and merchants’ offices are in alarm at the prospect of de- 
privation of their religious holiday. The Bank of Bengal establish- 
ment are already doomed, the Secretary having, by order of t^e Direct- 
ors, notified that there will be a dose holiday wf four days only at the 
bank. The “ Bengal ” Baboos owe their misfortune to their own past 
master. Ihe late Secretary and treasurer, Mr. Hardie, was an excellent 
man, able and kind-heai ted, but an inveterate* ideologue.^ His miii^ 
was as full of crotchets as the Abbe Sicyes’ pockets were full of con- 
stitutions. And lie had the besetting sin of refiyineis — fanaticism. 
The late of the far larger number of the employes in the bankin'/ and 
mercantile world in general, is hanging in the balance, if their em- 
ployers follow in the wake of the Bank of Bengal, all is overVhli them. 
We hope they will have the independence to act on their own calm 
judgment and better instincts. If they would not take that trouble or 
that responsibility, there is the good example of the Government of the 
country for their guidance. The Indian Government does not do these 
tilings in haste and private men would do well to respect its well -con- 
sidered decision. Above all, the meicanlde community have their own 
experience in the matter to give them good guidance. Relying on their 
own knowledge and judgment, they had long resisted the suggestion 
of Mr. Hardie, but that persistent man left no stone unturned to secure 
his end and one by one they all submitted to his influence. A.^lasf, all 
the bankers and merchants seemed to conspire against the Doorga 
Booja Vacation and mulct it of what they regarded foTts superfluous 
holiday. At any rate, for once, there was in Calcutta the spectacle of 
all the places of business in the city being open throughout the period 
with the exception of four or five days. But it was all in vain. It was 
a hopeless struggle— a war against Nature and the nation. Though the* 
banks and other offices were ready for work, there was no work for 
them. The world of business had taken holiday, and if some few were 
singular, it was their misfortune. After that experience, only cynical 
indifference to the happiness of inferiors or criminal thoughtlessness 
would continue to open office during the national festival. 

* We have great hope of the Manager of the French Bank taking the 
lead against the wilful practice bequeathed by Mr. Hardie to the 
Bank of Bengal. Mr. Payn unites the better qualities of the Biiiisli 
citizen and the bom Frenchman. He has a heart as well a cad, 
courage as well as sensibility * and sympathy. And he has l long 
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missions will fall short of the people’s demand. .The 
Finance Committee, for distance, have found their 
way to recommend some great economies, but what 
public opinion in Indi? wants is thaf the administra- 
tion! should be cheapened by the gradual infusion of 
the native element to an extent which has no chance 
of acceptance at the hands of the ruling authorities. 
That Committee, it is curious to note, was constituted 
in the same breath frith orders for adding two millions 
to the military expenses. With regard to the Exchange 
Commission, the persistent attitude of the Lords of 
the Treasury at Home renders the chance of bi-mctal- 
ism as small as.ever. The whole question is so obscure 
that we t do not know that we should regret this. 
The r Public Service Commission seem also to be 
weighted with instructions which are likely to operate 
against n free and unrestricted throwing open of the 
Service to the people of India. Some of these great 
pfoblernsrof Indian administration have lately occu- 
pied the attention of the Indian people assembled in 
a National Congress, and let us r hope that the voice 
"of the Cmigress may have some salutary effect upon 
the coimrels of the Government. 

There have been few, if any, changes in the person- 
nel of our rulers. Lord Reay has but just taken up 
the portfolio in Bombay, and the commencement of 
his administration augurs well for the future. Mad- 
ras^ Has at last bade goodbye to Sir M. Grant Duff, 
whose reminiscences of the country he ruled so long 
can scarcely be of the pleasantest. The relations be- 
tween a people and their rulers could not be more 
unsatisfactory than those which all through subsisted 
between Sir M. Grant Duff and the Madrasees, till the 
trenchant exposure of what are now famous as the 
44 Madras Scandals ” came in to embitter the latter 
•days of his reign, and still further darken his Indian 
“reputation. Sir Rivers Thompson will leave Bengal 
in spring, and his succession by Sir Stewart Hatley 
is looked forward to with hope. Sir Alfred Lyall rules 
the North-West and Oudh for another year’s extension. 
In the Punjab, Sir Charles Aitciiison continues 
to win golden opinions like Sir Charles Bernard of 
Burma, and the services of both have properly been 
recognised, by the appointment of the one to the 
presidency of the Public Service Commission, and of 
the other as the ruler of both the Lower and Upper 
Burmas. The retirement of Sir Richard Garth 
from the bench of the High Court of Bengal lost Cal- 
cutta a lule and hearty society-man, and* gave the 
country the chancy for a Chief Justice. Mr. Ilhkkt,, 
Law member of the Supreme Council, also retired 
before his time to the congenial obscurity of an 
•Am/ah of the Parliament at Home. Air. Ilbkrt’s fine 
.’presence and scholarship adorned the .high qffice he 
held, w and, though without any marked individuality or 
force, he had goodness and grace. He certainly gave 
country some* rest. His name will not soon disappear 
fqf the accident of his connection with a famou^ BiH, 
and for the contumely he bravely suffered at the hands 
of his countrymen for that accident. 

The year 1 88ft was nfarked by the continued acti- 
vity of Indian political* organizations. Our provin- 
cial apd rural Associations showed unabated vitality. 
The questions c round: -whiofc political agitation 
i mustered its strongest force, were those of the 
periodical migration of our rulers to their mountain 
retreats, the admission of natives to volunteer service, 
and the reconstitution of Legislative Councils upon 
a representative basis, 'rife representative constitu- 
tion of the municipal and local Boards has proved' 
Intolerable success. Tt has .certainly given an impetus 


to political life amongst the people, and the peopl 
naturally consider that an extension of that principl 
in the administration can only be attended with th 
best results. That the time is ripe for a discreet ad 
vance can scarcely be doubted by any one who . sa\ 
tjie sittings of the National Congress at Calcutt 
which closed with the close of the year.. ' We wen 
scarcely prepared for the moderation, unanimity an< 
order with which the proceedings of the .Congres 
’were conducted under the able presidency of Mr 
Dadabiiai Naorojee. There were assembled largi 
numbers of delegates from all parts of India, th< 
farthest not excepted, and they all conducted them 
selves so thoroughly well, they spoke and argued an< 
deliberated with such marked ability that the realiza 
tion of the patriot’s dream of an Indian nationality 
is brought well within the range of practical politics 
Indeed, the Congress, as it was the last and great 
est political event of the year in the Indian world, i: 
likewise the consummation and concentration of all th< 
political learning which has so long advanced wit! 
such rapid strides. I he National Congress is ai 
event of the greatest importance, and "the succes: 
which has attended it is full of good augury for the 
people. It gave the coping stone as it were to sue! 
scattered organizations as those at Jhinkergatcha 
Lahore, and other places vyhere thousands are won 
to meet to deliberate on the questions affecting theii 
happiness and prosperity. 

The educational policy of the Government seem? 
to have come to a head during the year, and then: 
was much deliberation as to how technical education 
could be effectively advanced. But If technical edu- 
cation is to march hand in hand with literary educa- 
tion, all we can say is the Government must be pre- 
pared for a great deal more expenditure than it ap- 
pears from all circumstances to be. In the meantime, 
two Arts Colleges in Bengal would have been doom- 
ed, but for the liberality of Maharani Shurnomoyee, 
and the public spirit of the municipality of Midna- 
pore. As [{ Government contemplated an attack on 
high education, there has been wholesale “ plucking ” 
of candidates at the Entrance Examination of the 
Universities of Calcutta and Bombay. Stern public 
dissatisfaction was evoked by these unprecedented re- 
sults, and a persistent agitation of the subject set on 
loot in the press, to which are due perhaps some re- 
forms lately introduced into the system of examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, at the instance of 
Mr. Cotton and a small band of friends. 

Lor the first time, after some years, it is our pleasure 
toVecord a seasqji of good crops. There have been 
bumper harvests in Bengal and other parts, despite 
the partial damage done here and there by the floods. 
The prices of food-grains have already gone down, 
and the downward tendency will be maintained for 
some monilis more. This* has at last lit up the 
ray^et’s face with a smile which had not been seen 
for many a day. The struggling middle class would 
also have a pleasant time/of it, were it not for the In- 
come Tax and the other vexatious impositions which 
•come in the train of a civilized rule. - * 

Death, as usual, was busy inliigh places, and mid- 
dle and low. Two of our premier Feudatory Princes, 
"who had lived in rivalry all their lives, continued their 
rivalry, as it were, unto the bitter end. Holkar and 
Scindia died within a few days of each other, and 
were followed by the old Maharaja of Cashmere. In 
Cashmere, the succession of the young prince proved 
the signal for a revolution in the administration, the 
Bengali, who is the eyesore of British politicals, falling 
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of Bombay to task for publishing the decision of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment without waiting for superior orders. This completes the 
slavery of our immediate rulers. f Lord Cross reverses the 
concurrent judgments of Lord Reay and of the Commission under 
the Act. The Grand Panjandram at Home is not prepared to 
4 believe that a British Political Agent was capable of conduct 
imputed to Mr. Wilson. The details of the charge, the time 
ari^F* manner of making tfie horrible ^proposals, only confirm his 
Lordship’s faith in improbability. *The subsequent conduct of Dcwan 
Laud enhances my Lord’s appreciation of the British Political. 
The Secretary of State entirely disbelieves the evidence offered 
by the Dewan, and# acquits Mr. Wilson. The Political, however, 
does i*fcr«holly escape censure. He is declared guilty of conduct, after 
^he charge, “unworthy of an officer in the high position which 
beheld,” and is not permitted to return to his own or any other’s duty in 
India but put on the Retired List. The papers in the case were sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor and that repository of British Equity 
and Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience too is of the same view with 
the Grand Vizier e Hind. 

7 • r 

A Petition has been presented by the certificated Pleaders practising 
at Tirupatur to the 2nd Cla$$ Magistrate of that place in which the 
ollowing questions are raised , 

“ I. — Whether the criminal courts can in ‘the exercise of the dis- 
cretion given to them by clause (N) Section 4 of Act X of 1882, grant 
a permanent status to a private person not certificated under the L. 
1 \ Act XVIII of 1879 to practise in such Courts? 

II. — Whether the criminal courts can grant permission to a private 
person when a sufficient number of certificated pleaders are practising 
in such court and are willing and ready to offer their services for 
equally cheap or cheaper remuneration ? 

III . — Whether such a private person, when permitted to conduct a 
particular cas<f, can be allowed the honor of a seat in the Bar to the 
inconvenience of the certificated pleaders, or to the prejudice of iheir 
professional prospects ? ” 

It would appear that in the South unlicensed practitioners of the law 
abound. At any rate, in the District criminal courts not only are parties 
allowed to plead their own causes but their friends or “ law men,” other 
than regular pleaders or authorised lawyers, are allowed to serve them. 
It would be interesting to know the proportion of such practitioners 
to the regulars, and their character and qualifications, as well as their 
influence on litigation. Perhaps the Madura Mail will be good enough 
to take up the subject. 

We find tftat 

“Miss Florence Macnaghton, of Runkerry House, Bushmills, north 
of Ireland, has just performed a swimming feat under very peculiar 
circumstances. Seeking to persuade a local fisherman to become tem- 
perate, the latter promised to do so provided that Miss Macnaghton 
undertookuo swim the bay between Blackrock and port Ballantrae, a 
distance'of about one mile. The young lady accepted the challenge, 
and accomplished the undertaking in thirty-nine minutes, with the 
.resuJt that the fisherman donned the blue ribbon.” 

The question is, how long will the practical joker of an Irish Jclia 
continue to wear the cerulean mask of professional temperance ? And 
when he doffs the colb/ed rag that in bare politeness he has donned, 
poor Miss Macnaghton will have left nothing for her great sacrifice. 
For our part, we cannot admire her as many gushing Europeans are 
prepared to do. It was a foolish business. Her guardians ought to 
have stopped her. Surely, life is not a bagatelle to risk on the chance 
of seaming a certain labourer or workingman into good habits. Nor 
are we^imvinced of the good of teetotal ism for the poor in Northern 
climes. Ccrutfrfty, a fisherman who takes a little spirit to support his 
too insipid occupation — his life on water — is wiser than the educated 
gentlewoman who takes the poor fellow at his joke and swims a mile ot 
salt-water. 

9 • 

ACCORDING to the Cochin Argus , British Cochin is now the hotbed of 
thieves, ragamuffins and house-breakers. For that matter, there is 
little to choose between British Cochin and any other part of British 
India. We do not know what color, rose or violet or aparajita , the 
matter will assume in officialliterature, or how reported to the Home 
Government, but from the newspapers it is too plain that of latb 
there has been a distinct accession of crime against property and 
a considerable increase of the various forms of robbery from burglary 
and gang-robbery down to petty larceny, in very many parts of, if not 
all through, the Empire. f 


tyR. G. S. Seshiah, Deputy Inspector of Schools, South Dindigal, 
criminally sued some Inhabitants of Rengasamudram, Ambasamudram 
Taluk, for having written a Mahazar accusing the Inspector of bribery. 

The Head Assistant Magistrate, Mr. E. C. ^Rawson, has found the 
accused guilty and fined each Rs. 35 with the alternative of one month’s 
simple confinement. It is a pity the full proceedings are not 
published. Unless there were any circumstancees in favour of the 
defendants, they liave been tenderly dealt with. The case was one 
for genuine substantial punishment, and a fine of* Rs. ^5 is no punish- 
ment at all. The ringleaders certainly ought to have been sent to jail 
without the optiorf of escape by any [fayment. By bringing his accusers 
to justice, Mr. Deputy Inspector Seshiah has done public service 
—the full measure of which has Been wasted by. Mr. Rawson’^ want 
of nerve. 

The Rishra people have followed up their third memorial for an 
intermediate railway station, by a deputation. Mr. J. Hudson, Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, E. I. R., Howrah, received on the 5th 
instant, at the Wellington Jute Mill premises, Rishra, some of 
the signatories. The Railway Agency evidently has taken up the 
question or at any rate is prepared to examine it more thorough- 
ly than on previous two occasions. «The deputation pointed out by • 
figures that the cost of maintaining a station establishment cannot 
be more than Rs. 135, whereas the traffic is calculated to yield Rs. 570, 
thus showing a balance of Rs. 435 in favor of a new station. The 
§gures may require checking, still we may reasonably depend upon a 
favorable balance. There can be little doubt that, with the growing 
tr^de of the locality, it will be an advantage to the line as it will 
be a convenience to the public, to open the station. 

• • 

We frequently hear our countryman complain they could not find 
time to read even a newspaper. Let them read this in the Daily 
News (London) ; — . 

“ Sir Charles Russell will be the chief speaker in a brilliant group 
at the opening of the Chatham Reform Club this evening. In his 
boundless activity on behalf of the Liberal cause Sir Charles Russell 
sets a most striking example to Liberals all over the country. He has 
an enormous legal practice, and he attends closely to his Parliament- 
ary duties. Yet no man has rendered more frequent and more brilliant 
service to his party in the advocacy of Liberal principles out doors than 
he has done since the present political issues were raised. We may 
infer two things from his splendid exertions. An Irishman himself, his 
heartfelt interest has been enlisted in the noble endeavour to settle 
the Irish question on lines .of conciliation and true union, and he shares 
with his great leader the enviable faculty of arranging with method and 
overtaking with apparent ease an enormous quantity of mental work. 

We congratulate the Liberals of Chatham on the formation of a Reform 
Club, which we trust will mark the turning of the tide in the Liberal 
fortunes of Chatham. ” 

The name of Sir Charles Russell has long been familiar to the public 
as that of a successful lawyer with a large practice. It is so rarely 
that such men shine in Parliament or on the platform that his steady 
rise on the political arena is a great relief to his friends. 

His capacity for work reminds us of aS. anecdote that Sir Cecil 
Bcadon delighted to tell in his ?>ld Secretariat days, of a greater far 
than Russell — Lord Brougham. During the height of his usefulness and 
fame, when he was doing a dozen men’s work, lecturing at mechanics’ 
institutes, speaking at public meetings and in Parliament and in the 
Courts, writing for the Edinburgh Review , contributing papers to the 
French Institute* attending at dozens of committees and to dozens of 
briefs, hunting up precedents, and even writing books, when the com- 
mon talk in society was as to how qne mart could do all that even if he 
allowed himself no sleep— it was at this time that Bcadon had seen 
Brougham in broad day sneak into his diminutive carriage from a 
disreputable house in a notorious street. 

The London Daily Ncivs says : — 

“ A terrible boiler explosion, resulting in the loss of three lives, 
is reported from Christchurch, near Wisbech. The boiler was 
attached to an engine working a chaffcutting machine on the 
farm of Mr. John Wool], a well-known agriculturist in the Eastern 
Midlands. On Saturday, something having occurred to the pump, 
the foreman called his master, when the boiler exploded, the 
engine being blown through the roof. Bansley, the foreman, received 
such fearful injuries that he died shortly afterwards. Mrs. Wooll was 
seized with a paralytic stroke on seeing her husband carried into the 
house, and also died, and yesterday Mr. Wooll died from his injuries.” • 

These explosions ought to warn us in this country. We fear the 
inspection of boilers is as efficient as the inspection of ships and 
steamers has lately been found to be. We do hope Government will 
give the departments concerned a “ fillip.” 
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into di s count. Among more minor Chiefs, disa^pe’ar- 
6 le ^ a J lara j il °f Puducotta, who squandered his 
substanee in every shape in maintaining an Alsatia 
of priests and panders in the Palace, while poor 
Sasjha Siiastky strove to preserve the state by his 
able and enlightened administration. Our loss jn 
Bengal has been of a unique kind. Vernacular litera- 
ture was, as it were, marked lor a special prey, and 
some of # the greatest lights of the Bengali language 
were snatched away. Akhay Kumar Dutt, who* 
may be stylet! in a sense as the father of Bengali 
literature, D^varkanath Vi?)yahiiusan, the reformer, 
if not the founder, of political journalism in the Ver- 
nacular, and lastly, Raj Krishna Mookerjee, poet, 
linguist, and sociologist, one lifter another went the 
way ot all llesh, leaving gaps not easily to be supplied. 
The disappearance of the Rev. Mr. C. II. A. Dali., 
who had become like an institution in Calcutta, an*! 
of Pandit Ram Narayan, the Punjab Vakil, in the 
hey dey of a promising life’s prime, are also losses 
which have been felt. 

THE EUROPEAN COMPLICATION. 

The fear of a European complication is not allayed so 
long as the throne of Bulgaria is left vacant. An in- 
terregnum is in itself an e\yl, and, it suffered to con- 
tinue for any length of'time, it is almost sure to prove 
calamitous. The circumstances which caused the 
vacancy in that country, are too fresh to need more 
than a passing notice here. What Russian valour and 
money had succeeded in severing from the Ottoman 
Empire, was fornlcd into autonomies by the united 
wisdom of Europe, ancl Prince Alexander was 
the child of fortune selected to rule over Bulgaria. 
Somehow or other, this Prince incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the C/ar, and was one night suddenly 
kidnapped from his capital, to the surprise of all Eu- 
rope. Though sufferred at last to return to his sub- | 
jects, he was permitted no longer to rule over them. 
A pressure too great for him to bear lefy him only 
one course to adopt, and that was the resignation of 
his kingship. He resigned and a Regency at present 
carries on the affairs of the state. It is now more 
• than a month that Prince Alexander abdicated his 
throne, yet notching definite seems to have been done 
to appoint his successor. One candidate after an- 
other was nominated, but no selection has yet been 
made. It would *seem that the Sobranji — the Par- 
liament of # Bulgaria — was willing and prepared to ac- 
cept any Candidate whom Russia might put forward 
and whom Europe would recognizer And yet why 
is the* vacancy not filled up, and tire cause of 
anxiety, which has been exercising the minds of Eu- 
ropean statesmen for sometime past, removed ? We 
fear it is not for want of an eligible prince favorable to 
Russian. interests that thc^interregnum is not put an 
end to. It'would not be difficult for the Czar to 
name a candidate who tenjoys his entire confidence 
and will be acceptable to th<\ European Powers. The 
truth, is that other objects* than the election of a mere 
friendly Prince have determined the Czar to prolong 
the interregnum, and 9 until he eets guarantees for 
securing, these objects, the vacant is not likely to Be 
soon filled up. 

Ever since the days of Peter the Great, the real 
founder t)f the Russian Empire, the Muscovite policy 
has been to speedily extend the Russian domination 
both in* Asia and in Europe, so as to arrive finally at 
the goals of the national ambition. One of these 
goals is * Constantinople. That bright posses- 


sion ice-bound Russia .Has ever coveted with 
no unnatural ea^erne^s. ^She has already absorbed 
in her vast Empire sonte of the fairest provinces 
once owned by Turkey; and ' every reader of the 
European history knows that the expansion of Rfissia 
in the South East of Europe is nothing more or less 
than the dismemberment ofMhe Ottoman Empire. 

I hat Empire has already shown signs of decadence. 
Her councils are no longer guided by that consummate 
wisdom and statesmanship which was the admiration 
of the Christian Sovereigns, ---her an As no longer sus- 
tained by that diving valour and soaring genius which 
struck terror to Jitirope. A succession of alien minis- 
ters and generals betrayed her confidence and helped 
to reduce her to the state in which we now see her. 
Turkey’s loss was Russia’s gain ; and the Sick Man 
would have expired long ago but for the,, interference 
of some European Powers in his behalf. It is 
r jEtat Ottoman and the belle ville of CoNstantine 
which the Moscovite covets, and the present crisis in 
Bulgaria offers a convenient opportunity for securing, 
a free passage to thaf’devoted city. “ He Remands, 
therefore, that before he submits the; name’ of any 
candidate, the Sobranji shall authorise the Regency 
to place Russian officers at the head of the Bulgarian 
Army, and to transfer to the Czar the control of Bul- 
garian foreign policy. Once armed with these, -two 
concessions, the Emperor will feel safe, for no Prinfce 
could then either confederate the Balkan States, or 
direct his troops to resist the passage of a Russian 
army through the mountains so nearly made impas- 
sable by Sura em an Pasha.” 

The present political situation of Europe is more 
than ever favorable to the accomplishment the 
Czar wishes. I he late unhappy Franco-German war 
has for ever scattered to the winds what \vas once* 
known as the Balance of Power in Europe. Since' 
that Epochal event, the Great Powers have armed 
themselves to the very teeth and beyond their means. 

1 hey fear one another, and are apprehensive of the 
outbreak of hostilities among themselves. The re- 
cent increase of her army clearly shows that Germany 
is ill at ease for fear of France ; while the separation 
of Alsace and Lorraine has become a worse Water- 
loo for Gallic vanity, and probably a thorn in the 
flesh in the French body politic too. By her recent war 
with Prussia and by the formation of the German Con- 
federation, the position of Austria is now no longer 
what it was before. England does not hi present 
retain that ascendancy which shcsiiot long ago main- 
tained in European politics. By her unification, 
which she owes to the genius of Count Cavour and 
to the assistance of NaiHleon III, Italy has gained 
immensely in importance among tin; 'European Pow- 
ers and is courted by them as a [powerful ally. Turkey 
is still looked upon as a respectable Power, but, left to 
her own resources, she can hardly cope with her 
colossal neighbour. Such being the political .stlfte 
of Europe, the Czar, owing to lus vast resources and 
inagnificont army, is the veritable master of the situa- 
tion ; and, as such, no one dares to touch his suscepti- 
bilities. Even the great Bismarck watches with vigf- 
lance and almost with fear, ^gainst any occurrence 
which might induce Russia to strike up an alliance with 
France in view of a European Explosion. Under such 
circumstances, it seems unwisdom, on the part of the 
Bulgarian Regency to send deputation to England or 
to any other European power, to court alliance 
/or opposing the demands of Russia. We fear that, 
in the end, their prudence will get; the better of their 
patriotism and induce tlierii to submit to the demands. 
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LncUhTy are still whic ? ,hc Sad ‘>«ranists have adopted? 

among Them have S,L y J° t TV* than re,race their ste P 5 - One or two 
? alre f d V *l ad tllcir eyes opened. The Nabva Bharat 
a monthly magazine edited \y a Sadharan Brahino, has been coninlain- 

Z sT,nt?hT??h* 0, ', ,h ' Ce > mhS 0f lhe which haT crepT So 
tne samaj thiough a slavish imitation of European customs especially 

irsrrr 1 - l ; i \ b “ uo v .c; p.-,.fe p si»ni5 

the Somai allows / the PJ act,cad y unlimited freedom which 

the bomaj allows to its women, The system of mairiaee bv courtship 

" ^rh^F Vr th f ? 11 — t : baftS Zfi 

MrnteU the with fT ^ \ he > Bharat has brought down upon 

which h ^ h ° f f whole Brahni ° community by his articles, 

litt,C t0 ° fleel >' and P laild y- 

M A ^h fr a / h ( hllsbai ^ M's. Kadambiny Ganguli, 

the tone's ^ ()I vva ^ d a ^ a Hinder of the Faith, and queslmns 
hic y a 16 p0o ?; Bduor P° ,1U . blank. But we know how to es- 
nf »h #* r] will just give but one instance in point. One 

of the chciiges of the JVahya Bharat is that young Brahmo men and 
women who are engaged ” are allowed to drive out together in car- 

S, S ( Wlth0l M leie b( r in * an >' b()(i y 10 1( )0k after their good behaviour. 
Ba u Ganguli denies the truth of this charge, in spite of the eyes and 
®very seeing and hearing man in Calcutta, and pertly adds that 
even if the charge be true, what harm does it imply ?— do the loving 
couple send away the syce and the coachman? An explanation such 
as this could only satisfy the head of a Dwarka Nath Ganguli. We 
are heartily ashamed of the whole thing. The Sadharan Satnai is 
scarceiy ten years old. T here are signs in it already of decoinposititn 
and decay. — Dhumketu, Aug. 26. 

That is more ably conceived and better written than the lucubra- 
tions published in many an all-English journal. Though carrying 
the sting of truth, it is not offensive. And yet the conductors were 
threatened with the vengeance of the law. They seem to be a thin- 
skinned set these Brahmos, and litigation is the congenial dissipation 
with which they vary their more serious religious exercises. Lately, 
we know they took officious interest in another’s affair, in order to 
foment a prosecution, one of the most sanctimonious leaders of Neo- 
Brahmoism in particular— a man appiremly without guile or worldli- 
ness and steeped in holiness-exerting himself in that behalf. 

* 

IT is said that — * * * 

“A Suffolk man has a dog that will not permit him to enter the house 
if his wile is out of temper.” 

Does “doggery ” serve her or him in that, behalf ? 

*** 

Also— 

A met chant has added a children’s room to his shops where mothers 
may leave their childten to be amused with rocking horses, pictures 
and toys, while they do their shopping.” 

Astute tiadesman ! Lut when will he bring out his machine for 
taking charge of children ? 

* 

* » 

The curriculum of the Seminary for Oriental languages in connection 
with the Beilin University, to be opened in October next, comprises 
the Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
languages. Candidates for Foreign Office Service, as well as educated 
persons following other callings, are eligible as students. 

As an illustration of advanced civilization*-- 

“ A Buddhist temple is going to* be built in New York, and it is said 
that Buddhists in America will maintain a priest for the temple as soon 
as it has been furnished.” 

. *** 

THE Viceroy himself is not spared. They have of late been dogging 
him apparently. It is now given out that he is accompanied in his 
evening rides at Simla by a Native gentleman, who teaches, and 
converses with him in Persian. ‘Does l\e ride like a human being? 

• 

* • 

A SUITOR named Kamarazu, in the District Court of Rajmundy, has 
been charged by the District Judge, Mr. Lister, with offering him a 
bribe of Ks. 3,000 for a favorable decree. The Hindu , which gives the 
information, remarks 

“ It remains to be seen whether the* result of the trial will enhance 
the reputation of both or cither of the parties of the case.” 

* 

* # 

The Madras People's Friend is wroth that Mr. Ross, of the Morgan 
vs, Ross notoriety, has been allowed two months’ privilege leave instead 
of being suspended during trial, and quotes precedents to support his 
view. But our contemporary forgets that adultery is a white offence 
with our White rulers. Our experience is different. A native attorney 
of the Calcutta High Court was sentenced to simple imprisonment for 
six months for incestuous adultery and after incarceration readmitted 
to the High Court by an amiable Chief Justice, although the Advocate- 
General moved for striking the attorney off the rolls. 


(Mortal Itotcs. 


THE end of the chapter draws near. The Doorga Pooja is at its 
zenith. We are in the midst of the penultimate glory of the 
national worship. 1 his is the second of the last three days of cul- 
minating fervour and festivity. To-day Is eighth of the moon— the 
( Treat Astami par excellence. Having served pur readers so far down 
into the very holiday, will they not allrfcv us a little respite ?* With 
their permission, we close the press for two weeks. The next issue of 
Reis and Rayyct will appear on the 15th October. 

__ \ 

II is understood that the subject of amalgamation of the Rajputana 
and Central India Agencies is receiving the attention of the Govi* 
eminent of India. Colonel Bannerfnan has gone to Simla, apparently 
to confer with the Viceroy. 

The Pastern Herald writes— “ W# understand from a private letter 
from Simla that the Government of India intends curtailing some 
of the powers and privileges of his Highness ihe Maharaja Holkar.”— 
by way of leward, we suppose, for his pains in going all the way to 
England to honor the Empress. 

» » 

Ir is believed in Oudh that Sir John Edge, Chief Justice, has recom- 
mended lemoval of the High Court, N. W. l\, to Lucknow, and that 
j the question is under the consideration of the Government of India. 
Not a bad idea. 

VV e arc glad to learn that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt at last sees his way 
towards organising active efforts for the return to Egypt of Arabj Pasha 
and his fellow-exiles. I hat Egyptian episode was not only one of the 
worst blunders of the Liberals but is a blot on the honor of England. 
The past cannot indeed be recalled, but every reparation possible 
ought to be made— the sooner the better. After the release of Zebehr 
Pasha, who had been a dose prisoner at Gibraltar, the shadow of a 
pietence passed away for detaining Arabi Pasha, who, by the way, bas, 
from the first, been only on parole in Ceylon. 

1* 

Central India is being exercised by an unfortunate family quarrel 
in high life. 1 lie parties are no less eminent than the Maharani 
ISliagiratlii Bai, senior widow of the late MahUraja Tuck.tji Kao 
llolkar, and the present Holkar Bahadoor. The dispute turns on the 
management of what is known as the Kliasgi estate which has, for the 
la,t 21 years, been managed by the Dowager and ir, understood always 
to have been in the hands of the Maliaranis of the House from the days 
of Goutaini Bai, wife of Mulhar Kao, the first ruling Holkar, descend- 
ing through Ahaiya Bai, Krishna Bai, Tai Saheba, Mlialsa Bai, down to 
the present Bhagirathi Bai. Lately, the last named had appointed to 
the management under her a retired British servant, Narayan Bliikaji. 
This gentleman sectns to have gone to his work widnxdl the energy of 
a new broom and all the notions derived from his British Indian ex- 
perience, insomuch that in one month lie made the place too hot for 
himself. He is said to have pleased Dcwan Kaghunath Kao who is 
himself an„ardent reformer, hut he provoked every body else. The 
endlof it all was that he found himself driven to Coventry and evep 
unable to enter the palace. He has to thank himself, we fear, for 'die 
untoward rewajd of his zeal. , , 

Ihe Maharaja, Sir Takut Singji of Bhownuggur is again to the fore in 
generosity, having just opened a boarding house for blind, lame and 
otliei helpless people, without distinction of caste or creed. 


Lala Gyapersad of Cawnpore is said to feed 500 people at his house. 
Each applicant gets his full ration of flour, pulse and ghee for tlyee days. 
Of course, the want of a public alms house is not felt at Cawnpore! 
1 his is why there are no poor rates in this country, the absence of 
which is occasionally bewailed by some sapient writers and is seized 
by malignant ones for a peg whereon to hang gratuitous abuse of the 
people. 

Society in England is agitated* by a serious questi<£. A change, 
infinitely evil, has come over the m»ng generation or the spirit of their 
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of the Czar, and thus sp;cre the world of the conse- 
quences of a war which we shudder at to think. _ 

THE NATIONAL I N D I A N CO N GRESS, r 886. 

First Public M biting of tup. DtLFGAits. 

Tine first public meeting of the delegates who had arrived in 
Calcutta from various parts of India to take part in the discussions 
of* the National Congress, took jplacc on Monday the 27th Decem- 
ber, at 3 in the afternoon, at thci own Hall. The assemblage was 
a very large one, the following being among those present : — 

Rai Kurtja Lull Banerjee Bahadur, Balm Narendra N.«h Sen, Mr. 

R. D. Mehta, Mr. H. M. Rustomji, Babu Protab Chunder Mozuin- 
dar, Mr. N. N. Gho V , the Hon. Rally Nath Mittcr, Mr. Robert 
Knight, Mr. U. C. Ka«tagiri, Mr. Jorendra Nath Roy Chowdhry, 
Mr. Jogesh Chunder Dutt, Mr. P. C. Mullick, Mr. H. C. Mullick, 
Mr. Janaki Nath • Ghosal, Mr. Jagannath Jpiannah, Maharaja 
Jotendro ^'lohun Tagou^ Raja Rujeudra Narain Deb Bahadur, Dr. 
Rajcndjalala Mitra, Babu Duiga Churn Law, Dr. Mohendro Lai 
Sircar, Babu Shama Charan Law, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Mr. A. O. 
Hume, Babu Jotendro Nath Tagore, the Hon. A. M. Bose, Mr. W. 
C. Bonncr*ce, Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, Mr. K. M.Chattcrji, 
Dr. Trailokya .Nath M ltlr,1 i Kumar Nil Krishna, Kumar Binai 
Krishna, the lion. Peary Moluuj Mukerji, Baboo Joy Kisseu Mooker- 
jee, Baboo Raj Kooitiar Sarbadhicary, Baboo Soorendro Nath 
Bannerjee, Mr. Monmohnn Ghosh, Rajah Ram Pal Singh, Mr. 

^Chandra Varkar, Nawab Rc/.a Ali Klu^n (Oudh), the Hon’blc 

S. Sub’ramanya fyer, the ITon'blc DaeWbhai (faorojee, Mr. Anand 
Clldrlu, Mr. G. Subramanva Iyer (Ei>. Hindu), See., Sec. 

'The Hon. S, Subramauia Iyer, (Madras), proposed that Rai Rajen- 
(IrahiU Mitra, BkL., C.I.E., do rake the chair, pending the election 
of a President. The motion was seconded by Mr. Chandra Vaikar 
(Bombay), and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in opening the piocccdings, said that the first duty 
he lift to perform on the present occasion was to receive and wel- 
come the delegates who had ariived from different provinces to rake 
part in their deli be Aft ions. It was a most gratifying duty, and he 
most gladly weLomed those g?ntlcm*n to that meeting and tu Cal- 
cutta. In the name of his colleagues who had organised this Con- 
gress he repeated the welcome and in the name of* the citizens of 
Calcutta he begged to tender them their most cordial thanks for the 
frank manner in which they had extended their right hands, and the 
cordial manner in which they had responded to the invitation. It 
had been the dream of his life to see the scattered units oi his race 
coalesce and act together, that, instead of living merely as indivi- 
duals. they Tnighr some day be able to band together and to live as a 
nation. (Cheers). In that meeting he beheld the evidence of such 
an occurrence, and he hoped the nation would not be far distant. 

It might not be left to him to realise the sight, but it was gratifying 
to all to see assembled there delegates from the north, the south, the 
cast, and the west, all Indians anxious to join in deliberating for the 
good of the country. There was a time when their forefathers 
lived as a single tace. Circumstances 1 cel to tlnir disruption and 
k'^pt them apart, and if was. therefore, not a matter of small re- 
joicing that they should have sin mounted difficulties and met to- 
gether. In his enthusiasm for his race he had forgotten the Maho- 
nudau gentlemen who had grated that meeting. They were as 
welcome as his own people and he looked upon their presence that 
dav as a guittantc that this was truly a National Congress. 

Different thev were in oiigin, manners, religion, and customs, hut 
they were not the less members of the same race. (Cheers). They 
were subject's of the saui • m>v eu-i ;:i, and their good or ewil depend- 
ed entirely upon the stat^of the G>>\ eminent and the laws which 
were passed in. this country. Whatever was beneficial to the Maho- 
med. ill was equally so to the Hindu, and whatever was injurious to 
tlv former wuo equally injuiims to the latter. Could they then say 
"they were not equally interested m\ the welfare of the country ? 
Nations wete not made of veils, but of ututs in quo political band. 
Tluy^were of ih<- s.ume political band, and filutefore constituted one 
nation. II-' dw ! r upon t h i . .11 the dawn of a bitt'ir and purer day ! 
tor India. lie lnolL* 1 upon this as a quickening of the national life. 
Honccfotth he hoped they would all live as a nation, united one and 
all, to promote the welfare ol their mot Ik r land. It was absurd to 
suppos'e there would be a ^>etfect union. A grett deal ha?) been 
written lately about the impropriety of this Congress. Scandalous 
absurd stoiies had been" told against them of their being ar disaffected 
people, of their being depmdent on wirepullers, and professional 
agitators. Thcv would n<*t cay a word about those 1 who termed 
them disloyal. But there were otherjj who were kinder in thcirVme. 
and therefore mor ■ iyj minus 'in their action. 'They had bes n told 
the’v wete t r\ mg to force the hands of* the Government, lie did 
not clearly understand this, lie had occassionallv cut in at a hand 
at whist, and he kni^v that in certain positions, it was an object to 
fotcc the hand of an opponent. But were they really forcing the 
hands of their npp-meflts the Government ? Did they really look 
upon the Government as their opponent ? Did the Govcrnmetn 
desire that something should be kept secret and away from 
the public? No— th»s’ who said so libelled the Government. 9 

Again, they were 4&ld rlut they, should have confidence in the 


polity £f the Government. Away with such an announcement. 
Never have a policy of confidence. If they had full confidence in 
the Government they could not adopt a policy or the semblance of a 
policy. They had perfect confidence in the Government, and there- 
fore it was absurd to talk of a policy of semblance. Government had 
already adopted a resolution for an enquiry. Did they for a mtynent 
believe that in assembling there that day they were in any way 
fofbstalling the decision of the Government ? Government had said 
the Public Service Commission was of a judicial character, and that 
the whole business would depend upon the evidence produced before 
it. The meeting of the Congress was intended to pfepaje evidence, 
ftmd not to forestall the Government. There were some other argu- 
ments used, but all were of the same stamp. The* subjects which 
the Congress would deal with ^vcrc of a varied character. The 
first would be the reconstitution of the Councils. He looked upon 
thfS as the corner stone of the whole fabric of the political constitu- 
tion. Nothing could be done, nothing could be said, nothing could 
be advantageous as long as these councils retained their present con- 
stitution. All other things dwindled into littleness when placed 
beside this preliminary question of the reformation of the Councils. 
Time was when the old Councils existed ; when there was no re- 
presentation, and when laws were promulgated from the closed doors 
of the Council Chamber. But afcer that Government wanted co- 
operation, and the first step taken w^ to bring in a gentleman of 
experience and of judicial light and leading. Thto was a poor sub- 
stitute, and the Council felt it to be utterly worthless, and the Coun- 
cils under which they lived came into existence, and were a great 
improvement upon the former. They had several representatives, 
but the evil was that these representatives were not representatives 
of anybody but themselves. They represented no one but their own 
good interest. They were consulted, but consulted more for orna- 
mentation than usefulnAs. Some again were dummies, some 
took up the tAleof upkarvaste^ but all these were not the men they 
wanted. They wen* not living unjer a national Government 
but under a foreign idiocracy. Foreign rulers, differing in habits, 
language, and everything that divided humanity into different 
sections, could not possibly dive into the feelings of their hearts 
and aspirations. It was impossible for them to do so. With re- 
ference to this question, there was one point which should never be 
forgotten, and that was the right to interpellation. At present, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the Government, there was 
no interchange of opinions. People # wcre only lj^ft to guess what ; 
the other side thought after the Government had spoken on one side. 
Next there came the important matter of the Public Service ques- 
tion. In all parts of the world nations governed themselves. Now 
young men had to go 9,000 miles away from thc»r’ llomes at the age 
of sixteen to pass examinations, and too often they were ruined. 
Canada was governed by Canadians without their having to go to 
England to get educated ; the same filing was done at the Cape, the 
same in Australia and. Ceylon, and what was true of this was equally 
true of other countries. He would not go into all the other subjects 
which would be dealt with by the Congress, but would close by 
simply urging that in whatever they did, in whatever they said, of 
whatever they complained, they should bear in mind that moderation 
was of the utmost importance. Let all speeches and resolutions be 
moderate in tone. (Loud cheers.) 

Babu Jov Kissen Mookerjee rose and said.— I have the honour to 
move that Mr. Naoroji be elected President of Ate Congress. I do 
not think that, because our Parsi friends did ue the high honour to 
elect our distinguished countryman, Mf. W* C. Bonnerjee, as. Presi- 
dent of the Congress held last year at Bomnay, we arc bound to 
return the compliment by electing a Parsi gentleman to the chair at 
the present Congress. But happily, we have in Mi. Naoroji a 
gentleman who would do honour to any assembly over which he 
might be called upon *) preside. Warm devotedness to his country, 
a life spent in tetive participation in every public movement for her 
wcUar.% distinguished abilities, and singular, moderation bo^h in aspi- 
ration and expression, — what more could be desired in one whom we 
wish to guide the deliberations of the Congress ? The task before 
him is far truing difficult or disagreeable one. The assembly over 
which we request him to preside is not one composed of village Par- 
nell* met together for the purpose of giving vent to disloyal feelings 
or expressing discontent with the Government of the country, but to 
take advantage of the Jubilee year to give expression to our feelings 
of loyalty to the throne, to oife/ thanksgiving and prayer for the 
incalculable benefits which have befen conferred on us by her Gra- 
cious Majesty’s Government, and to ky at the foot of the throne our 
humble suggestions for the improvement of those administrative 
measures which have notjkcpt pace with the spread of education and 
^enlightenment and with tnc progress of the country. No wonder 
that objects such as these should have drawn together distinguished 
gentlemen from all parts ol the epuntry, when you find a blind old 
man ot seventy-nine, bending under the infirmities oi %ge. taking a 
part in vour deliberations. * 

Nawab Roza Ali Khan, President of the Riffa-i-Am, .Lucknow, 
seconded the proposal and made a speech in Hindustani which, after 
he had spoken, was translated into English by Mr. Hamid Ali Khan. 
It was to the effect that in the province from whence tWfc speaker came 
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ease was absolutely mortal.* It has proved to be of 
the deadly character ascribed by certain amiable men 
of science to tobacco. Hyderabad is like the victims 
of the weed who* are always being precipitated to 
death without coming, to it. Many a time, during 
the greater part of a century, have the doctors fixed 
the da^e of dissolution, t but 'the patient has always 
proved too strong for their prognosis.* Hyderabad 
still maintains itself, like Turkey, with a low but 
tenacious vitality. Since it ceased to be a truly 
incjepqndent power, Hyderabad has shown a wonder- 
ful elasticity of health which the European Sultanate 
might envy. ‘From time to time, it has been brought 
to death’s door almost, but 'it has never succumbed 
to the destroyer. From an early period in the century, 
the depletion of finances had gone on with such accel- 
lerated progress that one would suppose no blood 
could possibly remain to <jarry on the vital functions. 
For a long ‘series* of years, # between plunderers, 
official and unofficial, Native and British, between the 
Palmers ;yid the Rumbolds, supported as well by the 
Calcutta Government House as bythe ruling Directors 
of the East India Company themselves, in league 
with the Nizam’s own faithless or incapable servants, 
the ruler of the Deccan was fleeced right and left, 
until he was reduced to helpless dependence on the 
blood-suckers who appropriated his revenues and 
became tlje real lords of the land. The process was, 
to all ittfents and purposes, as to all appearances, com- 
pleted by a Minister who was enabled to defy at 
once his master and the Governor-General’s re- 
presentative at the Court. This British favorite, 
Chundoo Lai, who knew all the ins and outs, and 
was eaten up with that craze for ostentation or that 
madness of indiscriminate liberality which sometimes 
seizes*Orientals, ha^i not only drained the last copper, 
in esse or in posse, but had scarcely left a blade of 
grass standing in the fields. 

Yet Chundoo Lai himself, who might have brought 
Crcesu? to the bankruptcy court, failed in the feat of 
ruining Hyderabad. The resources of the country 
baffled the genius of the great Sangrado of finance. 
Soon after Metcalfe had ashamed the Government of 
India«ihto granting the loan of eighty lacs, to help the 
state out of the hands of the Christian Shylocks, the 
• country again showed signs of prosperity. But there 
is no peace for a state which has once surrendered the 
higher attribute, of sovereignty and lies at the mercy 
of its protector. Before long, it became too plain 
that, in exchanging private financiers for a paramount 
sovereign creditor, Hyderabad had made the choice 
of Gribouille, qui se cache dans I'eau, crainte de la 
pluie. Again, there came another reign of Loot . Nay, 
agaifi and again, with brief intervals of reform under 
new brooms, Still "poor Nizy” lives. Why should 
he not tide over the present order of disorder ? He 
bears a charmed life. The state that survived a 
Chundoo Lai, may survive the Salar and Diler Jungs, 
•the Medhi Alis and the Marshalls. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN BOMBAY. 

There are good grounds for thinking that a spirit 
of laxity is again invading the army. The Bombay 
branch is, in this, showing itself particularly defec- 
tive. The Beloochee element must be fast degener- 
ating into a rabble. These borderers among our 
paid defenders seem to be the pets of men in high 
places ; there is practically no. check on them. What 
wonder that they should become a lot of spoiled 
children. For, the last several years, they have been 


allowed to do almost just as they pleased in Sind. 
The miseries of the? poor people of Kurachee at the 
hands of these military protectons, are heart-rending 
to contemplate. The natives, specially the weaker 
sex, are in continual dread. They are afraid to 
come out irf the streets for fear o£ meeting with any 
of these military rowdies. Nor are .they without 
anxiety withindoors. For these , fellows do not al- 
ways scruple to pursue the citizens to their homes. 

The spirit of the border highlanders, located in 
the frontier province, stems to be spreading: The 
capital of the Presidency has not been spared, and 
there the offenders were not rude Beloochees.’ The 
Mohurrum at Bombay was disturbed by one of 
those scenes of military lawlessness which have, 
in certain parts, become so frequent of late 
years, followed by the usual .mock trials before 
a ^military court. A private of the 17th Native 
Infantry obstructed the, Mahomedan procession, 
near the Carnac Bunder bridge. He was told 
to desist by a constable, whereupon this unsoldier- 
like sepoy ran to his quarters, to fetch a number 
of his fellow military poltroons to wreak his ven- 
'geance on the poor Policeman. They came and all 
[ell on one man and dragged him to ther lines and used 
him in the most unsoldierlike manner. The vindic- 
tive rowdies' would doubtless have pounded him 
within an inch of his life, if not quite to death, had 
not the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Gell, 
promptly hastened to the spot with some of his 
Police, and rescued the unfortunate victim. So 
low is the morale of ‘the army of the West that this 
outrage was committed in open day before the whole 
city. And yet such is the regard for discipline of the 
authorities that, notwithstanding the efforts of Sir 
Frank Souter, the head of the Police at the Presi- 
dency capital, there was no proper inquiry. A mili- 
tary court was, of course, held, but it was little better 
than a farce. To begin with, the sitting was within 
closed doors. Sir Frank Souter properly desired 
an open trial. In the language of Anne Bullen, his 
shame, or that of his force, did not fear an open trial. 
But that would scarcely suit the views of the Mili- 
tary Inquisition. The press, of course, pressed for 
admittance, some of the reporters being armed with a 
permission from the Brigade ‘Major, who seems to 
be singularly free from the prejudices of his brethren ; 
but to no purpose. Thus the inquiry proceeded in 
the dark. Several witnesses were examined. As if 
to demonstrate the utter worthlessness of the thins: 
and prove that there never was any serious intention 
to establish ‘the truth — all of a sudden, the Quarter- 
Master-General’s office notifte,d that " Orders have 
been received from Army Head Quarters for the 
relief of the 17th Bombay Infantry by the 4th Bom- 
bay from Mhow.” Thus screened, the 17th Bombay 
rowdies escaped. Under the circumstance, it be- 
comes our duty to warn the doomed inhabitants of 
Mhow to take care to avoid the triumphant heroes 
gone to defend their country. 

The matter is not a trifling one. The country 
still remembers the effects of the demoralisation of 
the Bengal Army. The Viceroy would do well to 
inquire into the military outrages at Kurachee and 
Bombay, even if Lord Reay, out of deference, to an 
exalted Commander-in-Chief, should show weakness, 
for some one in Parliament might want to know. 

As we are going to press the telegraph reports, 
that the coroner’s inquest on the Policeman killed in 
the Mohurrum at Bombay, has found manslaughter 
against the sepoys. 
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Mohamedans and Hindus lived in perfect accord. His coming freyn 
a distance of 600 miles was to show that the Mahomcdans there had 
the deepest sympathy with the objects the present meeting had in 
view. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji then rose amid much cheering, and said 
that he need hardly tell them how sincerely thankful he was for 
being placed in that position of honour. He must say he felt ex* 
cecdingly proud as well as highly flattered at the compliment that 
had been paid him. This Congress was an event of the utmost 
posssible importance. Here tjiey had assembled together all classes 
and communities, an event which, even in the halcyon days of the 
old Hindu or Mahomedan Emperors, was never known. This was 
an occasion to which the past was as nothing. On it depended their 
future ; whether jt would be glorious* or inglorious* rested ii? their 
hands. It was their good fortune that they lived tinder a rule whiefc 
made it possible for them to meet in this manner. Here they met 
under the British Government, to sav whatever was in their minds 
without the least hesitation. (Cheers). Such a tiling was possible 
under British rule only. Was this Congress one of sedition or re- 
bellion against the Government? (Loud cries of “ no, no, no”); or 
was it another stone on the foundation and building of that empire? 
(Cries of “yes, yes.”) The Congtc^ represented security to life and* 
property under the British rule*in India. British rule and British 
masters had taught fchem to understand what they were, and what 
their futute political aims ought to be. It was to them they owed 
their education, because they were sincere in their declaration, made 
half a century ago, that India was placed by Providence in their 
hands to administer beneficially. All were aware that that rule was 
a great blessing to India. They had been brought from darkness 
into light. Under the Asiatic rule the political condition was the 
people for the King, while under this free Government the rule was 
the king for the People. This was the tievv lesson learnt after 
thousands of years. Had the Government belief in what they now 
said ? Did they say the Indians were loyal to that rule ? They 
did, and the reasons were gratitude and self interest. With re- 
ference to this point the speaker went on to quote a rcmaik of 
Lord Ripon, that what was good for India was good for England. 
'Hie speaker then quoted another remark of Sir Bartle Frere’s to the 
c fleet that even the educated classes iu.tlie country were well affected 
towards the Government. He next quoted from a despatch to the 
Secretary of State in which it wai stated that the people accepted 
the British rule witliout any need to an appeal to arms, because the 
Government did justice, and because much material good had been 
done to the country. That at once settled the question that the 
Government believed that the people were loyal. 


Turning then to the objects of the .Congress, the speaker combated 
the idea that it should turn its attention to matters of social reform. 
'There were many subjects oL social refoim which demanded atten- 
tion, but these would be handled at the proper time and place. 'The 
Congress had met as Apolitical body. Advisedly they had met to- 
gether to represent to their rulers theirf political rights. It must be 
understood that this Congress was not a social Congress, but one' lor 
the discussion of political reforms and for laying^ before their rulers 
what they wanted politically. 'The speaker then, with these pre- 
liminary remarks, went into and discussed the work of the past Con-” 
gress. Since then some progress had been ljjadc. 'The first request 
jlo give them a Ro)al Commission was refused, but a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed instead, so that they were not quite dis- 
appointed. Another resolution was one in which they asked for 
Legislative Councils lor the N.-W. 1 \, the Panjab, and Oudli. The 
N.-W. P., had got one; and it was to be hoped that the other pro- 
vinces would also be Jfctisficd. The Public Servict Commission was 
now sitting, ami that proved that the Government wer;? sincere. 
The speaker then went in detail into the concessions made by the 
I Government from 1S34 up to iS^8 when the Ouecn’s Proclamation 
I was issued. This brought him to the question of the introduction 
| of the elective principle into the Councils. In this* one more ad- 
; vanee hail been made since the last Congtessf as they *vcre trying to 
j place before their rulers what they thought was possible tpr the in- 
| troduction of representative election into the Councils. 'The speaker 
1 then went on to enlarge on the necessity there was for India to be 
| represented in Parliament 1 the extreme poverty of the people of. 
j India, the excessive cost of ftfe foreign agency in India. He coii- 
, eluded by saying that they had seen what the last Congress did, and 
| he hoped they would meet together again next year and congratulate 
j themselves upon further progress in reference to lift resolutions 
! which they had passed and would pass this ve.ir. 

! Mr. Naoroji then read a telegram from Haidarabad in which the 
J Mahomcdans of that city expressed entire sympathy with the objects 
| of the Congress, and deeply regretted that their Calcutta Mahq- 
mcd. in brethren were holding off. 'They trusted they would still 
join. I lc also stated he had received several telegrams both from 
Hindus and Mahomcdans fiom different parts of India, expressing in 
the same manner sympathy with the objects of the Congress. 

He also announced that the Committees of the Congress would 
meet for thii next three dav s in the rooms of the Biitish Indian 
Association to consider and discuss seveial matters and resolutions. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was ptoposed by Maharaja Sir 
Jotcndro Mohun 'Tagore and seconded by Baboo Jov Kbacn 
Mookerjcc. Hearty cheers were then given for the Oucen-Empicss, # 
the Viceroy and the President. The meeting then lerminatcik* * 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town* of Cahutta 

Will hi: held at the Town H \i.l, 

on Thursday, the 6th January iSS 7, at j P. M. 

Bpsinjss to he r.korciiT iokwakp. 

•I. Baboo Omritnn.ith Milter to move that 
the Commissioners do reconsider the order* 
passed at the Meeting held on the 30LI1 S< p 
tember, sanctioning the construction of a jute 
9 godo\vn at No. 5S Nunlollah (iji.it Sheet. 

2. The Chaiinian to 4 nove that the Com- 
missioners pioceed to appoint fiom among 
their number a, 'Town Council and Standing 
and Special Committees, as the peuod for 
which the present membcis were appointed, 
will expire on the 7th January. 

3. Recommendation by the •Town Council 
that the Resolution referred hack to them 
“that the Submban Commissioners be ic- 
quested to pay half the expense for iclief con- 
nections with the main sewer in Circular Road 
for suburban mkassi drain, for wlffth an es- 
timate amounting to Rs. 1,207 was sanctioned,*’ 
be confirmed. 

4. To confirm the proceodiivje of the Water 
Supply Extension Committee, at Meetings 
held on the iyth November and iqtfy December. 

5. To confirm the proceedings of the 
Bustee and 'Tank Committee, at Meetings held 
on the 23rd 'November and iqfh December. 

6. To consider certain suggestions of tire 
Special Committee appointed to consider the 
new draft Municipal Bill, at a Meeting held on 
the 3rd December. 

7. To confirm the proceedings of the Town 
Council, at Meetings held on the 20th and 27th 
November 4th, nth and 1 8th December. 

"" ROBERT TURNBULL, 

Secretary to the Cor Jot a(ion. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 


Latest Designs in Gold Bangles. 


The Arijjn Bangle, (England) 

... Ks. 

()0 

'file Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

„ 

bo 

fhe Shamioc.k Bangle, f Ireland J 

„ 

60 

fhe Lotus Bangle, (India) 

... ,, 

DO 

The Foiget-me-not Bangle 

... ,, 

h? 

'fhe Indian Bamboo Bangle 

... ,, 

3 - 

T he Victoria Bangle 

... ,, 

I OO 

Tiie Cleopatia Signet Bangle 

... ,, 

5*1 

The Magic Twist I ’.angle 

■ ■ v », 

DS5 

The Flexible Cmb Bangle! 

... ,, 

115 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle 

... ,, 

.P 

The Good Link Baftgle ... 

* 


54 

Tlic Oitt'Utal Onyx Bangle 

... ,, 

1)0 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum T» 

angle „ 

100 

'fhe “ Mascotte" Di.imond ll’shoe 

[tangle,, 

On 

The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

... ,, 

8 c 1 


* The above are rash quotations. 


Inspect ft >11 ill vit^cl. 

HAMILTON' & CO-,. 

CALC UTTA. 

FOR SALT'. 

STEAM ENGINES AND STEAM 
LAUNCHES. 

For good and 1 In-.tp Steam Launches, for 
Steam Engine s to vvoik Oil and Flour or Sookey 
Mills, apply to 

WATT MACKENZIE & CO., 

Scebporc Chat Road, lIo~vrah , Rental. 

A trial is all that is needed to convince the 
purihasei that this is trfic best and cheapest 
depot in India. 


THE EASTERN TRADING COMPANY 

S y t ru nip Sti e-'ty /.. not en.e Ian., 

( 111* \iMin , E. London. 

I NDENTS e\o uled with The greatest car c 

and promptitude, and all goods purchased 
direct from the lead mg*M .imifa< tuici s at the 
• heapest rates. ( (tinim ,smn 2 G pei rent, and 
all discounts allowed. Manilla* tuiei s’ Invoices 
sent. 

'The* Eastern 'finding Company undertake 
theierovcrv of debts <u claims of any soi* 
again-d people in England. Commission 5 pei 
cent, on amount rocovued. and they do not 
ch.uge nnv thing if not sin < <*- .ful 

Consignments received of all kinds of Foreign 
produce such as SiJks, ( asluneie, Kealhei 
Cold and Silver gorffL, . 

1 N 111 n l s So Lie 1 1 I* I). 

ORISSA COASTING STEAM T . 
NAVIGATION Co. Lc!., 

FOR IfOIJDA V fiXrCRS/OX/STS. 

fill IE above Company’s 1 Steamer “Tyionc*’ 
I. affords a plea -.ant .met shmt Sea Trip to 
Chandbally and bar k, the* journey occupying 
four da>s only. This Steamer has excellent 
a< • oinmodation and good ’fable. Leaves Cal- 
cutta eveiy Weehicsd.iy and lUuins on 
Satui day. , , 

In conjunction with this Steamer the Com- 
pany’s Steam Launches and Barges fly between 
Chandbally and Cuttack, affording an oppor- 
tunity to passengers for the through tup to 
Cuttack^ind back. • * 

* * • RAMK ISSEN, 

23, Strand Road. Managing Agent. 

THE INDIA® JURIST". 

1887. 

Rs. 5, Quarterly. Rs. 10, Half- Yearly. 

v Indian Juiist Office, Madras. 
VEST & CO, 

Agents. 
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more serious affair than the Eastern Soma— and by creed he is a fbl- 
ower of a system to which wine is essential, in which, indeed, it has to 
stand for the blood of its Deity, to be taken for purifying the believer’s 
body and soul. Luckily, there is balm in Gilead for our contem- 
porary. If the consumption of one kind of liquor has fallen, that of 
another has risen. The taste only shows fluctuation. There is no 
dangerous disposition to temperance ; no unmistakable symptom of 
growing sobriety is manifest. The indication is rather the other way. 
For, instead of the wholesome lighter wines, the tendency is to go in for 
strong stuffs— the cheap and nasty 44 liquid fires.” Banter apart, our con- 
temporary may well bewail such a deterioration in the taste of 
Anglo-Indians. Sifoh a change bodes no good to the children of the 
soilj wh^se happiness is so much dependent on the clearness of mind 
and suavity of temper of Europeans in India. 

U — J — L. U™. 1 . — U I - . 1 - " 1 . . ■ Jl 

jtotis Sc jjeabmttes. 


F ROM Sofia comes a telegram announcing the discovery of a plot 
for the murder of Prince Ferdinand by the Slavs. 


IT is satisfactory to note that the Great Unwashed are resuming 
the even tenour of their British ways. The paroxysm of the Unem- 
ployed is all but subsided. We imagine the foreign anarchists, who 
got up the late movement, damning the spiritless British poor of the 
great metropolis in the manner in which the Friend of Humanity dis- 
missed the needy knife-grinder in the Anti-Jacobin. 


CONSIDERING the desperate efforts Mr. Gladstone is making at this 
time of life, iy establish his Ztd— there is no European word for it— we 
are not surprised at his depression of health and spirits after the Notr 
ingham Conference and his doctors enjoining on him the necessity of 
complete rest for a time. Or, is this a sign of despair of his policy ? 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, having gone over to the Liberals, is dis- 
tinguishing himself by his neophyte zeal. He is not only an out and 
but Radical but a rank Home Ruler out-parnelling Parnell. 

For his own sake no less than for ours, whose warm friend he is, we 
truly regret to see him m/iking himself notorious by the open espousal | 
of the Irish Irreconcilables. With the Irish, the question is one of the 
noblest, even if it be misguided, sentiment. They may resist the British 
Parliament and the Imperial Government to the death, without in- 
curring anything beyond a legal penalty— of a law which has but a 
limited sanction — q law that the Irish may regard as an usurpation 
and an act of force. .The world may look on approvingly on their 
efforts, and even individual Englishmen may sympathise with them. 
No Briton, 'however, is justified in entering into active relations with 
them. But wc are truly in strange times. It appears that the English 
Horn* Rule Union had announced a meeting at Woodford under the 
presidency of Mr. Blunt, but the Police had prohibited it. Notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition, the meeting was held, under the same Chair- 
man, at the announced place and time, 22nd October. This was a 
clear defiance of authority. The Police entered the meeting and 
arrested the chairman and some others. Mr. Blunt was remanded and 
released on bail. He has since been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. An appeal has already been filed. 


The electors of Tours have taken up the case of their representative. 
We learn by telegraph of a stormy meeting at which they have pooh- 
poohcvTthe explanations given by M. Wilson, President Grdvy’s son- 
in-law, to the charges made against him, of complicity In the late 
scandals in connection with the sale of Military Decorations, and have 
demanded resignation of his seat in the Chamber. 


INFORMATION about Ayub Khan is still unsatisfactory and contradic- 
tory. One account says that he is safe with his father-in-law, the 
Charaimak Mogul, Chief of Tymunel, a place about 80 miles dis- 
tant from Herat On the other hand, a notice is quoted, said to have 
been posted by the Amir in all mosques, streets, markets, darbars, and 
other public places in Cabool, to the effect that 41 Sardar Ayub Khan, 
son of Amir Sherc Ali Khan, alter escaping from the King of Persia, 
made an attack on Herat with the aid of rebels in order to take pos- 
session of Afghanistan. He was totally defeated and drowned in the 
Herat river together with his four men.” 


The reckless expenditure on military preparations and wars, in which 
all the powers in the world have of late years'- involved themselves, is 
telling itself in Asia as Lri Europe. We all know what has been going on 
in our country. Ever since the Forward Pdiicy of the Lytton administra- 
tion was launched, we are feeling its inevitable effects on the finances 
and the prosperity of India. Turkey and Egypt are notorious beggars and 
even worse. Rtissia is far from solvent. Austria and the rest are scarcely 
more enviably circumstanced. And now it is said that China, having 
gone in for the Western Military luxury, has just been reduced to 
borrow ,£500,000 of a French syndicate for carrying on the Imperial 
Household. Herein we get the true clue to the extraordinary decree 
lately issued for a niggardly outlay on the Imperial Marriagp. 


Mr. Cordery, being again unwell, takes a month’s leave, Major 
Robertson, the first Assistant to the Resident, acting for him. 
With Colonel Marshall as the factotum on all sides, the Alpha and 
Omega at Hyderabad, with the privilege of addressing our Govern- 
ment direct and visiting the Viceroy when necessary, the Residency 
migfct almost be abolished or considerably reduced and a large 
saving made. # , 

As might be expected, the other Native Princes are uneasy under 
the implied imputation of being behind the Nizam in loyalty to the 
Paramount Power, and solicitude for its stability. Accordingly, already 
we hear several of them have come forward to pay the new political 
'tax and pray to be permitted to join in the offer, of Hyderabad. We 
really pity these poor Princes. They must beg, borrow, or steal, in 
order to keep their honor and their possessions. They certainly must 
borrow or oppress, rather than be suspected of not sympathising 
enough with the financial condition' of their protector or with the latter’s 
difficulties in providing for defence against external contingences. 


We have today a rare surprise in store for the reader. What if we 
tell him that the great wall of China is all — nonsense. From an 
article, apparently borrowed from a European source, in U Petit Bengali 
of Chandernagorc, it appears that the Abbe Larrien, an old mission- 
ary m China, has published a work on the subject, in which he 
shows that the wall has never existed. Hitherto every one believed 
that this wall bordered on the frontier of China from the sea to the 
province of Kansu. Constructed in a straight line, cutting the valleys 
and mountains and evercoming all obstacles, it was understood to have 
no other breaches than those caused by time. According to the writer 
of the article, a Jesuit Father, Martini by name, who visited China 
in the year 1650, was the first to give a description of the wall, and 
subsequent writers have followed him. But Abbe Larrien lived 
several years at the very place where ought to be the shadow of 
the gieat wall if it had existed. He studied the works of later 
writers, and in special he consulted thr, itinerary of Abbe Hue, 
who had passed over the lin« of that celebrated wall. He also 
made researches into the Chinese history on the subject. And here 
is the conclusion at which he arrived. 

The famous great wall has been the cause of no end of mysteries and 
romances. The expression itself was derived from the Chinese phrase 
— 44 the wall of ten thousand leagues.” Martini and the writers who 
followed him, pretended to describe it. But it does not exist and 
has never existed. A Chinese Emperor 4 .indeed conceived the idea 
of a great wall from the gulf of Liao-Song on the east to Kansu on 
the west, and that idea, although never realized, had, however, a 
commencement of execution. All along the proposed wall, they 
built some towers, which were not united by any wall as had been 
originally decided. In some defiles, are to be seen some walls, but, 
these were made for defending certain passages or are simply forti- 
fications of a village, and not portions of a continued work of the 
projected great wall, only the construction of these towers has been 
executed, the rest are nothing more than the idea of those who had 
conceived, it. In fact, this great wall is nothing more than a myth. 

This immense wall, according to the Abbe, is a huge Celestial 
fabrication, and the millions of soldiers who protect it day and night 
<a pure myth. 

Sic transit gloria mundi . Such is the end of the great wall of 
China, which has been reverenced as one of the seven wonders 
of the world. Requiescat cn pace / 
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GREAT EASTERN -HOTEL 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CALCUTTA. T 


OHEISTMA^, 1886. 

A 

The Company have opened their Jirst shipment 
of the Season's Goods suitable Jhr presents. 


XMAS AND NEW, YEAR CARDS. 

An extensive and varied selection of the most 
attractive designs in Plush, Satin, Poicelain, 
&r., to suit all tastes ami ages. 

Prices froiri one anna lo Rs. 0 each. . 

FANCY (|OODS 

Of every dcsriijmon, both useful and oina- 

r 

mental - m< hiding : - 

AMUj'MS from Rs. 4-8-0 to Us. 25 each. 

Leather Writing Desks. 

, Despatch Boxes. 

Jewel Cases. 

WICKER WOKK'IIASKKTS Incw ili.ip»s)- 
STUDENTS’ CASES. - 

PURSES, 
u COMPANIONS. 

l’UOTO I'RAMKS- 

PIPES, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE 
CASES. 

'MEERSCHAUM PIPES, a splendid as- 
sortment, silvri -mounted or plain, rai veil heads, 
&c., &c. All wail anted best Meerschaum. 

BRIAR PIPES. Our stork of these is the 
hugest in India. Pi ices from As. 12 to Ks. 20 
each. 

CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CASES— In 
solid leather— Calf, Russia, and Morocco. All 
Pliers. 

TOYS I TOYS!! 

A Ir.agnifircnt and ceitainly one of the largest 
and varned assoitment of Mechanical and Or- | 
dinary Toys impoited into this rmmtiy to SUIT 
Young Folks of all ages. Amongst these we 
may mention 

ROCKING HORSES (of assizes), 

polf: horsks, 

WHEEL BARROWS, 

DONKEYS ON WHEELS, 

PERAMBULATORS, 
Boxers of Soldiers, Engines, 'Plains, Money 
Boxes, M outh Oigans, Musical Boxes, Trum- 
pets, Tnmbotii mes, Animals of all kinds, 'Pea 
Sets, Toilet Baskets, Dinner Sets, Stables, 
Boxes of Toys, and othcis too numerous to 
detail. 

DOLLS! DOLLS!! 
D8ESSED DOLL0! 

. WAX DOLLS!! 

Unbreakable Dolls, Poicelains Dolls, Rag 
‘Dolls, &c. • 

All pru.es, and to slMT Child ten of all ag£s ; 

•- « - V 

Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syn- 
dicate of the Calcutta University- 

NOTICE. 

• 

It is hereby notified ‘for general in- 
fotmation that a Orm vocal ion of the 
University of CaltutLl* foY conferring 
degrees will be held at the Senate 1 louse, 
College Street, on Saturday, tjie Sth 
Januafy, at 3 p.m. . % \ s 

Graduates of the University in*' Ac- 
ademic costume aje admissible on pre- 
senting themselves at, the Senate House 
at*2 PAL 

CIIARI. KS fl. TAWNF.Y, 

Offg. h Registrar. 

St. nate House, 

The iis^j^ecanbcr, iSSCx 


NOTICE. 


The undermentioned surplus lands no longer required by the Commissioners for the Town 
of Calcutta, will be put up for sale by public auction, at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 
17th January* 1887, at noon. 


ot No. 

T < 

Locality. 

Area more or less. 


• 

B. K. 

Ch. 

S. ft. 

lA 

Land in front of No. 126 Upper 
Circular Road ... # ... 

t 

0 0 


0 

ill 

Do. „ . 125 „ '. 

0 0 

5 

20 

iC 

I)o. „ 124 „ 

0 0 

6 

20 

2 

Do. on the cast of No. 74 

Grey Street 

0 0 

6 

0 

3 A 

Ward No. 3. 

Killed-up drain in fi out of No. Co 
Giey Stieet 

0 0 

• 

1 

23 

• 

3 b 

Do. „ No. 62 „ 

0 0 

> 

23 

3 C 

Do. south of No. 61 „ 

0 0 

4 

6 

4 

Ward No. 5. 

Surplus land No. 27 Prosunno C. 
Tagore’s Street 

0 0 

, 

40 

5 

Do. in front of No. 3 Jora- 

bagan Street 

♦ 

« 

0 0 

* 

6 

, 4 

6 

Do. „ No. 5 „ 

0 0 

0 

36 

7 A 

Surplus footpath in front of No. 29 
Prosunno C. Tagore’s Street 

0 0 

7 

23 

7 » 

Do. „ No. 30 „ 

0 0 

.7 

10 

7 C 

Do. „ No. 31 „ 

0 0 


.29 

7 d 

Do. „ No. 32 

0 0 

4 

6 

7 E 

Do. „ No. 33 „ 

0 0 

1 

4 1 

8 A 

Do. „ No. 4 „ 

0 0 

3 

i° 

8B 

Do. „ No. 5 „ 

0 0 

3 

)9 

9 

Land on the south pf No. 367 Up- 
per Chitpore Road ... 

0 I 

6 

32 

10 

Ward No. 8. 

The north-west corner of No. 16- 1 
Champatola Lane 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

No. 9 Chunam Gully ... 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 2 

Ward No. 9. 

Land on the north of No. 18 Raj- 
ch under Sen’s Lane ... 

0 1 

4 

28 0 ‘ 

13A * 

f Do. south of No. 3C-3 Okhil 
Miblry's Lane 

0 1 

13 

20 

i 3 b 

19 0. „ 3 6 »» 

0 0 

6 

30 

M 

Ward No. 10. • 

Land on the east of No. 3 Warris 
Hagan Lane 

1 

0 0 

12 

• 

0 

•15 

Do. west of the bathing Plat- 
form at Warris Bagan • ... 1 

• 

0 0 

M 

• 0 

16 

•Ward No. 14. 

Lanlf at Ncwgypooker depot No. 59 
Jaun P^izar Street 

0 4 

13 

42* 

17A 

Do. on the east of No. 34 


» 

• 


Newgypooker West Lane 

0 3 

12 

P 

7iB 

Do. „ No. 36 „ 

0 *3 

12 

0 1 

18 

Do. „ <No. 32 „ 

oh 

13 

0 

19 

Filled up draift on the South of No. 

8 Dutt’s Lane 

0 0 

8 

0 

20 

Ward No. 15. 

Land on east of No. 12 McLeod St. 

0 0 

6 

40 

21 

Do. , v No. 14 „ 

0 0 

3 

40 

22 

Do. west of No. 9 „ 

0 0: 

>3 

40 


Remarks. 
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is occasionally a derangement of tenses visible due t<j 
this unreality. Usually, a day is thus burked, some- 
times even two days. For, if* Christendom the Mon- 
day’s papers are done up, for the most part, before 
Sunday, and, in s^ict truth, ought to bear the date of 
Saturday. 

Even supposing the French to have, in their new 
maps, anticipated events in the regions of their political 
anti diplomatic activity, ir the distant parts of the 
world, our political . department might teach the 
I* rench a lesson or two in that line. What was the 
reason of ouii former Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
George t Campbell’s persistent solicitude to change 
the designation of the territory of the Orrissan 
Chiefs, and the Maharajas of .Cooch Behar and Tip- 
perah from “ States ” to “ estates ” ? What is the 
secret of giving the last-named country the new 
name of the "Hill Tipperah ” ? Surely, the British 
are not such utter innocents as not to understand the 
thing ! Indeecl, they 1 might be expected to appreciate 
it with the sympathy of brother-craftsmen. It is cer- 
tainly well-understood in India. We have no doubt 
that our ofircial geographers are not a whit behind the 
French cartographists. 

IS IT RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION? 

I. 

We believe if tin’s question was put individually to men 
and women, as regards their faith and practice, most of 
them would fjnd a difficulty in giving an honest and lucid 
answer. purpose to view the question chiefly from a 

Christian standpoint ; hut yet our remarks arc made in a 
cosmopolitan spirit, so as to suit the varied religious beliefs 
of our fellow-townsmen and fellow-countrymen. Whomso- 
ever the cap fits, we trust will honestly accept it. It cannot 
be denied that a very large proportion of superstitious sen- 
timent mingles with the religion of the day. Especially is 
this true with respect to women. We do not so much be- 
lieve as f<*ar to disbelieve. If the real inner feeling of the 
heart were laid bare' in its true nature and character, it 
would be found that most of us are rather careless than 
conscientious, with more of indifference than of doubt, as to 
the c sincerity of oiif convictions. How many of us have 
gone on year after year praying and believing, after a 
fashion, from the force of habit formed in childhood, and not 
from any deep conviction or certainty at all ! It is right that 
this should be looked into, because just as it is true that, 

“ if in this life only we have hope wc are of all men most 
miserable',” for has it not most correctly been said, that as 
surely as sparks fly upward, so inevitably arc all men born 
to trouble, sorrow and woe ; this life has more of sorrow 
and heaviness than of light-heartedness and joy ; the 
shadows come oftenest, and the rays of light arc few and 
far between, resembling angels’ visits ; thus it comes to be 
no less true that, if what we are pleased to call faith is, in fact, 
fear, we ought to know the truth about ourselves, be it ever 
.so disquieting. The next life is the real hope of all men. 

• There we should have sure ground to step on. 

It is humiliating to think we are superstitious ; and yet 
we venture to say that this is the just designation of the 
conventional religious character. What is the dread of 
working out the Yacts about faith but superstition? It was 
superSfition made the Athenians worship an “unknown 
God.” They thought they knew a great deal about the 
inner world, and had included all the deities according to 
their system in tke calendar of their religion ; but they were 
not quite sure, probably there might be yet another god 
somewhere, and so they erected an . altar to the unknown, 
lest he should punish them for their neglect, or in some way 
avenge the amission to do him homage. There can be no 
question that this was the motive of their extra reach of 
religious sentiment. The key-note of religion throughout 
the universe has always been fear, whereas it should be love. 
Dread of the supernatural is the basis of belief. To speak 
plainly — and it is well to be honest — man has never desired 
to have a God ; he has not longed for a close relation to his 
Maker. He would, if he could order things his own way, 
prefer not to have a master. It is only because he has an 


inner feeling that there must be a Supreme Being, the 
Lord and Mak6r of all, that he troubles himself about reli- 
gion. Adam would have greatly preferred not to hear the 
voice of God walking .in the garden in the heat of the day. 
It disturbed him. lie was happy, in. spite of his sin, until 
he became aware of the Presence of the Deity. It was when 
this unwelcome fact was forced upon his consciousness that 
his conscience^ began to work and he felt ashamed. The 
excuse he made was that he was “ naked.” This, of course, 
was a mere plea of craft, for he had not bc£n clothed before ; 
but now he knew that he was naked and felt ashamed. In 
truth, he feared. This sapie idea became developed after- 
wards, and the “ fear of God ” began to be synonymous 
with religion. Making every* allowance for what is said as 
to the meaning of this word “ fear,” and the attempt to 
show that it simply means “ honour,” it must, be obvious, 
on a very little reflection, that the notion is actually as we 
have described it. Now, “ perfect love castcth out fear, for 
fear hath torment,” and the highest development of religion 
is the end of fear. If one reads the Scriptures in the spirit 
instead of the letter — “for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life ” — we shall find this sentiment of fear is ever 
distasteful to God. In so far therefore as religion is a 
superstructure on the basis of fear, it is not the religion of 
God ; it can have no just claim to be regarded as the reli- 
gion acceptable to man’s Maker and Benefactor. 

Superstition is an undefined dread of the unseen. It may. 
take any one of many differing forms, but it is the same 
thing under any and every manipulation or disguise. 
Whether it be the terror of an unenlightened mortal who 
is terrified into the persuasion that something must be done 
to rule the planets in his favour, and thereby to avert some 
great calamity ;* or the dread of the village yonkcl who 
nails a horse-shoe on the step of his cottage door 
to keep off the spirits ; or the morbid apprehension of a 
cultured mind that any omission in the matter of “saying 
prayers,” or “reading the Bible,” or due attendance on 
constituted ordinances, will be visited on the head of the 
offender, it is superstition and not love that animates the 
heart and is the basis of the principle which underlies and 
runs through the most approved system of religion in these 
modern times. This last mentioned “ feeling ” must be as 
unwholesome as it is unnatural, and destructive of that 
which is good and useful in the control and discipline of the 
soul. It is no part of our duty, nor is it our desire, to argue 
in support of particular views of the supernatural. We 
have always been careful to take up an independent stand- 
point in discussing subjects of this class. Our sole object 
is to assert and enforce the claims of perfect honesty and 
truthfulness with respect to matters of religion. It is for 
others to uphold the details of particular systems and em- 
bodiments of faith as they may think right. What we per- 
sonally believe is a matter outside the limits of our province 
here. There is common ground for all and we arc assured 
it is ground which ought to be taken up in the interests of 
that Truth which is great and must prevail. If wc are asked 
to name that ground, we say it is sincerity. If a man will 
deal honestly by himself and see that he is really in earnest 
in his truth-seeking, he will soon know of any special 
doctrine or form of faith whether it be of God. If lie be 
not honest, it matters nothing whether what he believes be 
true or false. The aim and object of our endeavour arc to 
expose the crucial importance of being “right at heart.” 
There are stages or processes of' development in relation to 
religious sentiment and opinion as to everything else, and 
wc have long felt and feel strongly that the present is a time 
of trifling rather than of honest scepticism. The instability 
that characterises religious thought is not so much due to 
change of view or method as to lack of earnestness and 
truthfulness. The subject is so, solemnly important that 
we feel we cannot be too plain in the language wc use. 

There arc two forms or descriptions of superstition — the 
one which characterises ignorant people, and the other which 
marks the feeble clinging of better-informed but not more 
truthful, minds to the policy of fear. We cannot conceive 
any more contemptible posture of the consciousness than 
Jhat which makes a man conduct himself as though he had 
not the courage of his convictions, as if in this matter of 
religion he argued, “ I do not feel at all sure that the belief 
in which I have been brought up is a good and true one ; 
but it may be, and so I will, although I have ceased to have 
confidence in it, continue to observe its rites and perform its 
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^Iic exslcck 


N O less than 402 persons are now«reported to have died at the People's 
Park Fair at Madras on # fhe closing day of the expired year. The 
fire was no work ot arson, but is leported by the Police to be the result 
of pure accident. Most of the deaths are due to panic. The people 
crowded at two gateways, although two more were available. 

The Governor and Lady BOURKK \isitcd the persons taken to the 
hospital. His Excellency suggested the Sheriff to call a meeting in 
aid of the sufferers. 

*-* • 

Wednesday, the 16th February 18S7, has been recommended as the 

day for celebrating the Ouceifs Juffilee. 

* 

* * 

TOWARDS the end of this month, a meeting will be held in connection 
with the Lady Duffer in’s Fund. The Indian contribution fiom 1st 
October to 31st Dcccmbci 1886, amounts to Rs. 4,064. We make 
the last mmoiinccmenwfice — our poor mite in aid of the Fund. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the N. 
next week, on a visit to the Viceroy. 


W. Provinces comes to Calcutta 


Baboo Asltosh Mookerjle, m. a., f. R. a. s.. I’rem Chand Roy 
Chand Student, lias been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, for his mathematical contributions to that body. A meic 
B boo in his own country, after all. 

• 

TllE Public Service Commission have broken into Sub-Committees, 
and hold examinations severally in several districts. That may be a 
unvenience to the members, but will it be carrying out the commission 
trictly ? The Commission may as well draw up theii final report on the 

written answeis of yie 184 questions circulated. 

# 

• # # 

Pis distance lends encjiantmlnt to the view, the Poet lias long since 
Ling. And, indeed, a very small dose seems enough in that behalf, 
dien we find ,thc Bihar Herald and the other business infoim its 
eaders— 

“Raja Hrendra Krishna Deb Bahadur th$ famous Zemindar of 

Jengal died on .” • 

Every proposition has its exceptions, even the statement that makes 
death a leveller not excepted. Our lamented Sobhabazar Reis could 
carcely derive moic glory by being than he has. done by ceasing — at 

lie hands of an enlightened press* • 

•• * • 

* * 

Juaugiits oC the pure well of F.nglish unclefilcd stand a good 
hancc of defilement from tile devils of the press. But when the 
cverage itself is a bogus affair, or at. least a decocted and doctored 
rink,.of various linguistic ingredients, what will the imps not reduce 
t to 1 Indeed, between the imps above and the imps below — between 
he composers and the compositors — the litw-ary and the more mecha- 
lical labourers- the thing is often changed out of recognition. Often 
he result is funny beyond expectation. Sometimes it is grave beyoncf 
ndurance. All other times, it is simply “proper.” The following, 
thich \vg read in the same paper, belongs to the last category— 

“A -London correspondent writes:— ‘The Royal commission on 
^urrenkyfquestion commenced its sitting last week. Its proceeding are 
>1 canccrja and consequently newspaper representatives arc not admit- 
ed.” 


In cancer# to be sure. It may be dcvclish dog Latin, but it is sound 
script ut al sentiment. If it has any meaning, the inspiied waiter or 
rather his presenter, in the press, may wcl^ be supposed to* anathe- 
matise gold. Who does not temcmhfr the divine proclamation against 
the plutocrats how the camel will sooner pass through the eye of a 
needle than a rich man shall enter Ileaven ? 

Accordingly, the auster^ London Correspondent icgards as right' 
cancerous the proceedings of this commission. The wliol^ Currency 
question — with gold at bottom — is a cancer and no mistake. Who does 
not see it, or feel it ? Who, we wonder, will apply tfle temedy ? A 
great suigeon and stiong is required. 

• 0 * 

The Commander-in Chief still continues in Burma. lie paid g return 
visit to the Buddhist Archbishop. The intei view is said to be “elm* 
nently satisfactoiy.” 

^ # 

The other news from Burma is that the Kyemendine Prince, “who 
has long been one of the buttresses of the insui rectum in the Sittang 
Valley,” has been killed and Ins adherents captured or put to the 
swoid. The unopposed occupation of the Ruby Mines District on the 
27th ultimo, is also announced. The “ dacoity,” notwithstanding, 
continues. • • 

. " - 

* # 

The members of the new Legislative Council of the N. W. P. are, by 
an order in the Gazette, permitted to bear the title of “ Honorable.” 
What is the good of it all, if they are Till not be- -llonoiablcd ? So they 
arc all nil honoiable men for the nonce. # 

* 

★ * # 

Kkrosink oil will hi^e much of its popularity -if it be the fact that it 
is the C.IU-.C of diphtheria. The State Board of Health in Connecticut 
lias concluded that at Meriden whetc diphtheria was rife, it was found 
th.it not a single case occurred in any house that was lighted with gas 
or candle. I11 this country the oil is the cause of many accidents and is 
otherwise injurious to health. But its cheapness overcomes all such 
obstacles. # 0 

*** i 

There has been a change in the Governorship of Herat. Naib S\R- 
WAR KlIAN, the late incumbent, is detained at Cabool. Ka/i Saod 
Uddin, who accompanied the Afghan Boundaiy Commission from 611 a 
fronticis to Cabool, ^s the new Governor. Why is this change? 

• * 

• * * • 

A LADY stands fifst at the first professional examination of the Roya 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, recently held at IAublin. 

m * 

0 m * * 

31,533 Native males and 6,157 females and/156 European males Tmd 168 
females visaed tjic Indian Museum during December, 1886, the dailyl 
average being 1,832. • .• • 


The Nizam’s Secretary and AtWiscr Colonel. Marshall ha| arrived 
at Ilydeiabad and assumed charge* of his dotftdc duty. He wi(l be 
remunerated at the rate of Rs. 3,000 a month and free quarters. Docs 
this include oil and firewood ? the Bengalis wouW natuially ask. The 
Civil and Military Gazette thus justifies the appointment : - 

“ He (Colonel Marshall) entered the Punjab Commission in 1865 : 
and, besides serving in the Executive and Judicial lines as Assistant 
I and Deputy Commissioner and Judicial Assistant Commissioner and 
f Divisional Judge, acted as Private Secretary to the Lieutcnant-Gov- 
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desperate villains, armed with the most deadly instruments. Some of- 
these wretches have a tincture of letters which makes them more 
dangerous. They have established a school where murder is taught not 
exactly as a fine art. The fife-eater at its head, Professor Mezzeroff, 
lately -called a meeting by public advertisement at New York, to 
listen to a lecture in which he appealed for funds for his school. 
Among other things, he said # 

“England has spent 400,000,000 dols to build ironclads; 25 dols 
worth of dynamite would blow any one of them into the air. Give me 
500 young men, and I’ll line every seaport on the* Irish Coast with 
torpedoes that can be exploded a mile away. Give me ,500 more, and 
I will sweep every veisel bearing the Englfch flag from the face of the 
seas, without losing a single man. I’ll show you how to blow up a 
whole brigade of English soldiers with coo dols. When we are ready 
we will declare war. I tell you we will have every Englishman in 
England walking on tiptoe for fear the next rock he steps on will 
blow up.” 

And he was vociferously cheered. 


Notes and Leaderettes. 

T HE Resident in Nepal, Mr. Girdlestone, from Katmandoo, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, from this station, lately met 
on the Nepal-Sikkim frontier on business. It is officially announced that 
business was to consult about a proposal to improve the gradient of a 
road along the ridge which divides British India from Nepal. It is 
said that the alignment of this road is far from what is desirable from* 
the necessity of keeping within British territory. The Darjeeling Rail- 
way Company expect considerable increase of traffic from the adop- 
tion <of the suggestion. Mr. Girdlestone returned to, his post all the 
way through Calcutta, where he saw» the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
subject. It is complained that people are so mischievous or foolish 
that they will believe that Mr. Girdleston^ and Mr. Paul had any other 
business, or Mr. Girdlestone and Sir Steuart Bayley spoke of any 
other than “the subject.” In fact, they think the visit has something 
to do with affairs in Nepal. Yes, there are no bounds to their credulity 
or suspiciousness, but the writer shows his hand without knowing it, 
when he lets the wretched public know that the road would be the 
better for being conducted through foreign territory. After that, it is 
vain to bully other public teachers. It is clear enough it is confessed 
— that the question of extending the Darjeeling line along the lower 
border of the Himalaya, and the Nepal Terai, is before our 
Government. 


Mr. Evelyn having signified his intention to resign the membership 
of Parliament at its reassembling, the Deptford Liberals have chosen 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt as their candidate. No mention whatever is made 
of Mr. Laltnohun Ghose. The London Daily News explains the 
Babu’s absence saying “ I^r. Ghose returned to India, and is now 
•devodng himself to professional work at the Calcutta Bar. It is 
therefore impossible for him, i?t present, to offer himself for any Eng- 
lish constituency.” Our countryman is right in not allowing himself to 
be any longer kept on the stretch of hope by English Liberals. His 
canvassing has inducted him into the mysteries of British politics. 
As our own proverb hath it, , How often does the bald man venture 
out under the wood-apple tree? Keenly as Mr. Ghose must feel his 
disappointment to get into thje* British Parliament, his exertions have 
not all gone for nothing. They have made him the best known native 
of India at home and abroad. While he has become endeared to 
his own countrymen, Europeans could not but respect a man who, 
with all the disadvantages of an alien from the distance of unknown 
seas and unknown soils, repeatedly contests English Parliamentary 
elections. Thus he has got a fine start in resuming his abandoned 
profession. He is already reaping the fruit. He should stick to his 
Lakshmi. No more running after wills-of-the-wisp— soon. Let good 
Dadabhai— to speak in strictly Bengali trope— remove from our 
countrymen the stigma of bachelorhood. So help him God ^ 

The Government of Bengal has just sanctioned, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, the opening 
of a class, under the same conditions as that of Hospital Assistants 
for male students, in the Campbell Medical School, for training native 
female practitioners of medicine, through the medium of the verna- 
cular language. The qualifications for admission have been fixed at a 


mi?ch lower standard than those prevailing for admission of male 
students for training as Hospital Assistants. While male students 
are only eligible on having passed the Entrance Examination, or in 
aj least two subjects of that examination, admission will be given to 
females on their having passed the upper pri ovary scholarship exami- 
nation or an examination of a similar kind to be held at the beginning 
of each session, by the teachers of the Campbell Medical School. In 
the arrangements made for the,, accommodation and instruction of the 
female students, tfys principle of sepr^ating them from mate students 
will be attended to. % f 

In communicating his scheme, Sir Alfred Croft writes : “ I am fully 

aware that it is by no means certain to succeed OK’ing to the general 
(but I am glad to say gradually diminishing) want of etlucatioji among 
women in Bengal, and to the obstacles which social conditions impose. 
Material benefits would follow if Ijappily it should be successful. If it 
fails, little or no cost is incurred and no harm is done.” The scheme 
has been arranged on a very moderate scale of cost. 

In sanctioning the experiment, Sir Steuart Bayley remarks that some 
native ladies of position having expressed their desire to receive in- 
struction in the manner indicated, th^re is a demand for the medical 
education of females for which no suitable facilities 'now exist in the 
Medical College, where the Kngjjsh language is the medium. The 
qualifications for admission, however, seem to him to be open to the 
objection of being too low to enable the students to follow and as- 
similate the teaching they will receive. This point may be re- 
considered. 

The last year’s Customs returns of foreign beverages are so noteworthy 
that wc do not hesitate to revert to the subject. They arc thus 
analysed : — * 

“The figure for the total importations of wines anc^liquors into 
Bengal last year are the lowest yet tabulated. Port declined by 23 ]i 
per cent, sherry by 13 per cent, champagne by 8 per cent, and even 
claret by 5 per cent. Similarly the clearer spirit is being given up for 
the cheaper. Within the last five years the imports of brandy have 
declined by 40,000 gallons, while whisky has risen by 30,000 gallons. 
Last year 1,400 cases of Exshaw, disgusted with the reception they 
met with at Calcutta, re-embarked in hot haste for London, perhaps 
the change is seen most clearly in the case of ales, beers and porters, 
the imports of which have swollen by 50,000 gallons since 1883, and 
that concurrently with a vast development of the Indian breweries.” 

That, no doubt, shows a distinct decay in the taste of Anglo-Indian 
society. The organs of that society may well be uneasy under the 
inevitable inference of the logic of statistics. Accordingly, ^he 
Pioneer throws the entire responsibility of the change "on that 
football of the parties and theorists- -the unfortunate Rupee. 
But though the depreciated currency must have its influence on 
the living, yet, considering the classes that consume these liquors, 
considering the rates of pay in the Services and of Emoluments 
of several of the professional classes, considering the difficulty of 
altering, not to say abandoing, drinking habits, considering the tyranny,, 
of social etiquette, we fear we must look to other causes to explain the 
extraordinary difference. Long before the recent depreciation,* 
British society had begun to show— preference tor one form * of spirits 
to another. Twenty years ago, a gentleman would have been ashamed 
in company to call for a whisky peg. Now-a-days, people would 
rather stare at a brandy drinker as an antediluvian. 


The Muslim Herald's Hyderabad letter under date the I4th*instant, 
promises litigation between the Minister and his late Private 
Secretary : — 

“Capt. Cockburn late Private Secretary to H. E. the Nawab AsVnan 
Jah Bahadur had accompanied him to England, and was left there on 
the return of the Nawab for some reasons best knowYi to himself. 
After the Nawab assumed charge of the office ^f the 4 Dewan, tjbe 
Captain telegraphed to him expressing a wish to retiun to Hyderabad 
expecting of course a post under him. The Nawab told his Munshi 
to telegraph to Capt. Cockburn advising him not to leave England till 
he had heard particulars by post. But the telegram not being properly 
worded the Captain took it to mean 4 start without waiting for parti- 
culars by post/ However, he is come here, and as the Nawab would 
not patronize him, he is threatening to sue him for damages.” 

They are by no means a happy family in that land of rupees. The 
same writer continues : — 

“The ill-feeling between Col. Marshall and Syed Abdur Razzaq, 
Secretary to H. H. for Surf-i-Khas, is being intensified day by day. 
The Colonel besides writing several stiff letters to Abdur Razzaq it 
reported to have called him a ‘ badmash/ Since writing to you last, 
I I hear he has written another stiff letter. If Mr. Abdur Razzaq will 


> 
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ci nor, and for some years superintended the Chamba State during he 
Kaja's limioiity. If the Nuani r«.|im;es an astute, wary man <U he 
world, with a long amt toleial.ly wined experience of Indian afta ^, 
both in our distnets and in a Native Vale, Ills Highness as well 
suited. Whethei Colonel Marshall has equal reason for gratification, 
apail ftom mcie questions of tupecs and ambir.on, is another affair 
altogether. Hyderabad politics ? :ue in anything but a state of pimple 
calm ;’and the post of Set relaiy and Adviser to the Ni/am will be the 
constant object of endles-. intrigues and unfoi giving hostility. 

That is, he is one of W five Implied hetoes and statesmen whose 
valoin and wisdom maintain the Empire. And that he does not care 

fur the post so much as the* Viceroy cares for the Ni/am. f 

# 

t * 

Tim poor Mahaiaja yf Bennies i> at the piescnt moment weighted 
with no less tliaii half a dozen visitors fiom huiope -Prince 
Ks 1 !• I< it \/y, the M.mpiis and Maichioncss ot IliTN I J.EV, Loid and Lady 
Wyni oui>, and Mi. T. 1 » \i* i x< 

f * 

Sinc Eliis installation in the White House, President Ll.hVhl.ANJ> 
gained jolty* in weight, and i-> being treated by a doctor of the Swedish 
message school, dt is a movement cure thus : 

“.hirst, the doctor malu*> him lie tl.it on his hack on the floor, stiffen 
himself out with his aims down al his side, and then raise his feet in 
the air with his heels together, until his legs ate at an angle of 45 
deg icc s. 'lhisisiepcMtcdsevci.il times. The next movement is to 
jaise the feet in the same position, and move.them amiiud in the. air, 
so that" the heels vfill desonbe a cncle. Tfcis is nyiie difficult still, and 
noire hut complished gpnnaMs can do it at the first attempt. 1 he 
thiid movement is to sintGi rail on the floor, with the face down, and 
then taise the jjjndy on the hands and toes. Aftet this had been tried, 
the patient is to stand on the tips of his toes and lingeis, and make 
motions as if he weie swimming, liy going through this process tin ve 
times a day, at lirst only a few minutes and then longer, it is claimed 
that a lat man can teducc his tlesh with remat kable rapidity.” 

Mr. Kdwakd S MN^J'dix K mum \N [imposes to statt in London a 
weekly newspaper, in English and Eicnch, in the; interest of the Maho- 
medans, under the name of “ I’hc Mahomedan Voice in Europe.” 
He wants at lead t,of>o sub-a 1 iheis pa>ing in advance 32 shillings, 
each for one year. 1 1 is claim to represent Islam m Kuropc is, as the 
Journal of Mtc Anjuman 1 I'u/t/a It puts it, that “ 1 'airman has been all 
his life a sincere, staunch tuend of the Mahomedans. He has lived 
in Egypt and Tm key foi upwards of 25 years, but on account of his 
*pi online ed*politiial opinions i stiongly fncndly to the Mahomcdans ) 
he has lived in London for the last four years, sighing to return 
amongst his fnemL, the Egyptians.'’ This is not the first time that 
Mr. I’mumvn luu ofleied tut he the \ me c of Islam if permitted. We 
hope he will this time leally toiler appearance*. If his resouires are 
half as lung and presentable as In. name, he will be an acquisition. 


Till* so-called Tippeiah case m the lll.uk Magi . ti. icy is dragging its 
slow length along. It is now a lawy< 1 f case, we fear. It is sometime 
bcfoie tin* Duigi I’lq.i holulivs tint the investigation commenced, ( >id 
Tune has enteicd a new veil, and \ct the case ha-* made no appiec table 
piogie-.-.. Delay, ■.mnetimc*-, l*-. dangcioiis to justice. I’ooi Soshec* 
Tdnisan by this must iept lit ot the folly of invoking the aid of the 
J’olii e. Ilejias, at any late, hern marmnont.il in weeding the seivice 
ot one coil 11 [it Police oll^ii m league with wiong duels 


A contemporary writes : - 

• • “ Frivjffe Thomas Atkins of to-day may be five foot four in his am- 
munition-boots, less than thirty-three inches round the chest, and hard 
to keep in hand ; but he has still a good deal of the spirit that sent his 
predecessors of the Light Division up the shot-torn vineyards of the 
Alma. Twenty soldiers in the Nyingyan district are ordered to cross a 
river and burn a village. The boat in which they are to cross is point- 
ed out to them. Unfoi innately the boat has its bottom knocked out 
of it by dacoits. Obviously it is the duty of the party to return and 
pofnt out this distressing fact to the authorities. Put the parly con- 
tinues to go on ; and a detachment of five men and ;f bugler, a small 
boy, take off their garments and proceed to swim the river; losing one 
man as they cioss.* Then, clad as was Lgdy Goriwa on a certain me- 
morable occasion, they walk up the bank, advance uport the village, 
wherein, for anything they know, thcie may be a bundled dacoits, and 
set it on fire/ Luckily the village is deserted, aitd the dacoits arc 
flying fni ther into tl** jungle ; so one is hint, and the little band 

icturus naked, but noj ashamed, having done what th<%y are told to do. 
T he* idea of Thomas, whom a paternal Government has supplied with 
a lille and a uniform, discarding these trifles, and running about the 
countiy with nothing on m pursuit of dacoits, is very ludicrous ; but 
the lntle affair lias its more solemn side, and it is impossible not to 
admiu* the reckless bravery of the four men and the bugler of the 2nd 
Queen’s on the Sit tang riven.” 

Yes, solemn and sad side. The whole account is worthy of the un- 
holy cause. These four naked nim^d vvhitemcn swimming ’cross stream 
and sneaking along the bank for a better* opportunity of setting tire to 
villages and burning down the homes of the pfeoplc whereabouts 
Dacoits had been seen, are a fair type of savage war. Poor Tommy, 
we trust, is created for better things than to sack villages. What a 
difference is obacivublc between the strength of the higher and that of 
the lower propensities of our nature ! These Britons, who are not 
ashamed, out of the abundance of blood-thirstiness or vanity of glory, 
to prowl about villages anttyjungle like naked Indians, would, for the love 
of man or God, have scarcely cared to uncover themselves to the skin 
to save a village from conflagration. 

*%■ 

It is ie ported that— 

“Dr. Amin son, the head of the Veterinaiy Department, was, on Christ- 
ina'* Day, Unveiling near Rajkot in a bullock carl, when he was attacked 
by a hand of sixteen Mekrams. # He defended himself for some time 
with his swoid, but leceived scvcial cuts on his, hand. Eventually lie. 
agieed to get out of the cait if hfs assailants promised not to cut his 
legs. This they agieed to, and he got out. Ha* was immediately 
seized and bound. The head Mektam then said he wanted to have his 
clnldien, who weie in custody at Junaghur, lelcased. Di. Audeison 
leplied that if they killed him it would not assi-,1 then chance of re- 
coveting the clnldien, but that if he lived would do wllnt lie could for 
them. They eventually let him off* after taking .ill he had, including 
hi-, uniform, his medals and about Ks. 300 in cash. Thu only thing he 
lccoveied was the gold lace belt which the leader threw back at him 
bcfoie slatting.” « 

The good Mektnni ! He is not only not blood-thirsty but also 
shows moderation even in hi -» l.oot. He left the Doctor his lace belt, 
\vu ! suppose to avoid the sin of denuding him and degrading him to the 
estate of .1 pei fed Pu t without his paint’s. 

► 

* * 

As we fully expected, Pasikpr’s punctuation is meeting with the same 
j fate that Koc its commas had rxpeuenced. His own rivals in France 
I are doing the needful. Jlete is Doctor Colon or Cut, IN : 

| “Dr. Colin, al the last mooting of the' Pari^ Academy of Science, 
I read a most uileieMing and impoiianl paper concerning Pasteur's 

lie says that the 


s> stein foi the pieveution of hydiopholn.i. 
; teientlv hit ni died by Pasteur, far ftom tin 


Win: 1 'oona Whippm ; 


has been taken to the High Point. Justnei 


statistics 

tin owing light on a ihe question, 

* only nispiii* him with doubt and uneasiness i > asteur spoke of 2,400 
I pAsuiitin 1 lance an^l ehewheie having been bitten during the past 
y»*ai by mad (Jog-,, cats, or wolves. That the said persons were bitten 
WTm and Hiunwooi) hive ralh-tf upon ( 'apt am Hrcm-, to show ' Di . Colin think . i-» possible, but that the animals were rabid appears 
i.’iii’C why till* sciitciK v <>t K,. line on him |. >r *i\ h ipi»n-« lH „ ‘ lm n more th.-m donl.lful. lie state;-, that ,* he great majogty of tin* 

• ... . . , animal-, were most likely merely snappish, hungry, or irritated. Ac- 

genii -men *h«mld not he ( nhaiucl. Wr.uln.m the tenuity of these , coulmg to oflit ial .statistics, Di. Colin ie. kons that the number of per- 

P.um geiuliincm. S\'e liope justn e w il! yet lie «l-‘iie | son-, bitten in 1 - r.mce'by mad animaU dm ing the [acceding year was 

c ^ j is** And yej f’ast-nu contend-, th.-fv dining the same hijisc of time 

1 ^ , he treated no less than 1,70 >! To explain this enormous difference 

•r.., c ,i 9, r 1 between the two U’.irs one must admit that there has* been an extra 

a*,'.aaat lln* ,u.t l.lcl by the t oft.-, tor of | o.-lmary amt unpre ciU-mr.l ,r. , mlov -enr* of hy.ltopbobia ammnq tin: 

l^oojt'e, m t onnecinm witii the J n ; .;.in i’h l\*mpl«* and endow iiv nt --, ! ( annie 1 ace, which Di . Colin does not believe to be the case. He also 


cpeu.iliy foi .qipoum'ieiil of .a Commune, 

Raja, to manage the Tenq le alia 1 

zation 1-, often etlicauous. 

i 

TUK Chief Magistiate of Bombay tlneitylhe ( aptain of t lie steam-ship 


sUpei aes-situi of the 1 ,l,,l,ini * s l ^* lt Pu'-tetir omilted.to state the number of bitten person* 
who had been rautenzed bcfoie apj/lymg to him -an omission of great 
„ *1 imporiance, consideting that, whatev*i be said to the coiilnry, catucri- 

• i zation i-j often etlicauous. Dr. Colin says the average number of per- 

] sons who die j early frqmJiydrophohia id France is' twenty-six. Now, 
cording to Pasteui himself, ten suceiunbcd after his treatment and 
1 •' sixtren without it. Here we niiivo at exactly the Same result • the 

M. i.J 5 o fin •a» »»*; nnne iM.-iuje,* th m Ins l,con,o*; nmnll ,. r „ f d , aths bcfoie ,. astcll| . # Ui^covcny corrcspin.lL with the 

allowed, at the late of l-G. 10 for each excels passengci. It vyas a ! mimber alter it. I)r. Colin says, in,ptescnce of these facts it would be 

pilgrim ship fiom Jeddah to Bombay, rhe passengers at landing were i l,ls * 1 , l ° P l ^ n()l,lu e 0,1 i'-^lcm s system or to consider it (is a- general 
' , , . . ,* f , ° j rropliylactic method. On the contrary, he doubts its eflicacV, and feels 

counted LG- .» blit Hie prevnus dry tluy numhued i.iSi. 1 he Pub- j al.11.ned al the consequences of virulent inoculation.” 

he iwutor foinlcl out UkU ihcfcxce-s uas .muh hij.r linn in nny [ Fasikur may ho a great physiologist, but he icnrccly*sWncs as a 
pievious case of the kind. • | scientific reasonci. fie lacks the renuisito temner T iWe k'm-ii l>, i. 
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The quiet town of Sirsa in the N. W. P. rejoices in a Patriotic Asso- 
ciation, and the patriotism of the Association has taken the shape of a 
sort of literary movement to the memory of the accomplished incubus 
lately in the satrapy of Upper India. They threaten to bring out a 
translation of Sir A. Lyall’s Asiatic Studies . The Indian Mirror seems 
alarmed # at the prospect, and warns the good people of Sirsa against 
frittering away their Resources on such work. Let the Mirror be com- 
forted. After Sir Lyall is fairly on the homeward voyage, the funds 
will not be forthcoming, subscribers will easily forget their promises 
, as they become ash’amed of their enthusiasm. There is no patriotism 
i in the matter, nor loyalty, nor admiration. All is tuft-hunting. 

* 

A MORE hopeful project, from at any rate the late L.-G.’s point of 
view, .is our old friend Moonshee Newul Kishorc’s announcement of an 
Urdu version of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Speeches, with a portrait. It will 
be all labour thrown away. We doubt if there will be found a dozen 
* serious readers. But a great printer and publisher can do such things 
cheaply and can make indifferent things sell to some extent. Besides, 
the Moonshee can afford, if necessary, to throw away money on even a 
past Governor. But there is no liability, far less loss, involved. 

As a purely literary and commercial venture, the speculation is not 
promising. The experiment of publishing the speeches of Governors- 
General has been tried, without much success. Lord Mayo’s 
Speeches fell fiat on the public. Lord Ripon’s were far more valuable. 
Yet, notwithstanding the party enthusiasm evoked in his favour, the book 
was scarcely mwe successful. What is there in Sir Alfreds utterances 
to comdfand a superior fate for them ? He is certainly a good literary 
workman, but that is not all that is necessary. He has left no reputa- 
tion as a public man. He has neither done great or good deeds nor 
spoken golden words. In this he was much like his greater contem- 
porary in power in Madras ; he was, indeed, a true, if a poor, copy of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff. The Madrasee was a far cleverer man and 
decidedly a better master of sentences. Yet who cares for his Indian 
speeches, unless it be some literary hermit devoted to the niceties of 
expression? On the other hand, the world treasures up the words of 
great workers like Wellington and Lincoln, even if they are deficient 
in form. The unlettered Marlborough’s casual remarks are valuable, 
and a single sentence often quoted of Runjeet Singh, who could not sign 
his name, will keep his memory green as that of one gifted with the 
prescience of genius. Above all, the sayings of two uneducated men 
constitute the sacred treasures of two of the greatest religions. 

* 

Vanity Fair says : — 

“I am informed from a very good source that the military condi- 
tio ns of the tiibutary and semi-independent States of India arc the 
subject of careful study just now at St. Petersburg. Also their rela- 
ti ons to the Biitish administration in India and the personal chaiacter 
of their rulers and their advisers.” 

This is how Russo phobia is maintained. Vanity Fair has unneccs- 
staYify shaken the nerves of the good people at home. There is no 
practical significance in the news, even if it be true. No doubt, Russian 
statesmen must be informing themselves about India, as British 
.statesmen have long been studying about Russia. But that, beyond 
that) there is any paiticular and serious attention being now paid to 
the military re sources of the native States, their political relations with 
the British Power and the personal character of the Princes, we do 
not* think likely. • The truth at most is that poor Dluileep Singh is 
talking a deal of lnbbish on this as on other subjects connected with 
India- of which he knows practically nothing— and that some irrespon- 
sible Russian politicians and journalists find, in drawing him out and 
fooling the Prodigal— political as well as pecuniary —to the top of his 
bent, a pleasant dissipation. For study of the persons and forces at 
work in the Native States, Russia has yet no adequate means. These 
flaneurs of Moscow and St. Petersburg!! are rather confirmed in their 
pastime b\ seeing the dust it raises in England. It is the ignor- 
ance of the British themselves pf the state of their Empire in the 
East that leaves* them at the mercy of wags and mischief-makers and 
gossipr. 

POOR Dhuleep Singh has not found generous foes. He has certainly 
given them sore provocation, but his giievances were great. Much 
ought to be forgiven a Prince despoiled of his kingdom by his pro- 
tectors, separated from home, banished from country, and tricked out 
of religion itself. The British ought to be satisfied with keeping him 
out of India. His silly tirades are contemptible effusions of a mind 


never worth much and now almost gone. They merit only pitying 
silence. But we see that the manifestoes fulminated by him have pro- 
voked angry reprisals. After the lowest Eastern manner, the ex- 
ponents of the enlightenment of the West are attacking him through 
his female relations* It is a lamentable degradation — an indecent 
spectacle. At length the English have discovered fhat he is not the 
right article. When Dhuleep has utterly exhausted his power to give 
champagne dinners, “ society ” has found out that Dhuleep is no son 
of his father— has no claim to be the heir of Runjeet Singh. Written 
records and oral tradition are being laid under requistion to disprove 
his rights. One of these writers gives the story of Dhuteep's origin, 
on the authority of Sir Lepel Griffin in his Punjab Chiefs , sayiqg — 

“The true story of Dhuleep Sing’s birth is as follows : — Maharaja 
Runjeet Singh, though he had sixteen wives and a bevy of slave-girls 
in his harem, never had but one son, legitimate or illegitimate. This 
only son was Khurrak Singh. Dhuleep Sing’s mother was the daughter 
of a Jat trooper, and according to one story, his father was a man of 
the same caste. Another version makes out that Dhuleep s father was 
a sweeper who had charge of the Maharaja’s dogs. Whichever it was 
Runjeet was certainly not the father and this fact was perfectly well- 
known to every one. ‘ Perhaps no court in the world,’ says Sir Lepel, 

4 wits ever more depraved than that of Maharaja Runjeet Singh.’ He 
was accustomed to accept their children readily ; and whenever a new 
addition to his reputed family made its appearance, would cynically 
n>>k : 4 whence this mysterious stroke of fortune ?’ But Runjeet was 
1101 only a brave soldier and a strong ruler ; he knew how to abide by 
his pledged word. 4 He was the wisest Indian Prince ’said H. Lawrence 
4 the English Government had ever come in contact with being the 
only that stood in his engagements.' Had his reputed son, our im- 
placable foe, as lie calls himself, shown the same good faith the story 
of his base origin would have been forgotten.” 

On the question of Dhuleep’s claims, all that is immaterial. Our 
Government accepted him with open eyes, 44 with all his imperfections 
on his head.” It is estopped from raising the “ previous question.” 

In an exceedingly well written 44 leader,” the Ceylon Patriot gives a 
glowing account of the Catholic Archbishop popularly known as Padre 
Bonjean. He seems to be an ecclesiastic of the true apostolic stamp, 
full of fervid piety and enthusiasm of humanity, of courage and end- 
less persistence, and impervious to ridicule. He commenced as a bad 
Tamil preacher, but he did not stop till he had mastered all the ver- 
naculars as well as the English. Ilis charity and desire to do good are 
exemplary and unconfined to sect or by creed. He has done much for 
the diffusion of education, by means of vernacular publications and 
otherwise by the activity of the press. He is indeed a tower of 
strength to the cause of enlightenment. He lately distinguished him- 
self at the conference called by the Director of Public Instruction by 
his noble advocacy of national education and his eloquent protest 
against the niggardly policy of Government. 

In a bright note flavoured with literature and a sarcasm which stands 
a good chance of being 44 caviare to the general ” in India, the States- 
man notices the new proposition in England to assert copyright in 
State literature. Our contemporary discerns in it the hand of the 
Colossus of Colporteurs of literature now in the Cabinet : — 

44 Government intends to keep a grip of the copyright of scientific 
reports, Rolls publications, charts and ordnance maps, and some other 
classes of work in which Mr. Smith has had sufficient sense of humour 
not to include Acts of Parliament and Reports of Select Committees. ” 

Just sol If the Calendars of State Papers maybe reserved for the 
purpose, why not the Statutes and proceedings of Parliament ? Yet the 
very suggestion of copyright of these is a practical reductio ad ab- 
surdu/n. Our contemporary presses this argument still farther 

44 Having taken to the trade of publishing, and asserted their copy- 
right, the Government might do worse than turn on the bookstalls the 
honest pennies they so much need.” 

Delhi has again got an English organ, by the conversion of a local 
advertiser into |jie United Service Chronicle. With the best feelings 
for our new brother, we can not honestly declare the Chronicle worthy 
of the City of the Mogul. Ill-printed on the worst rag turned out 
of the Indian mills, and with a subscription of Rs. 12 per annum for 
a weekly no bigger than half a sheet of the Indian Mirror, it is neither 
cheap nor savoury nor sightly. But the proprietors can mend matters 
and ought to do so. There are elements of success. The field is 
tolerably promising, and there is no lack of talent, even though Delhi 
is far from what it was when it was the seat of the leading journal in 
Upper India as of the sole comic journal (with pictorial illustration) 
in India. The number before us itself evidences ability. There is an 
able, interesting and well-informed article on the Burmese Dacoit as 
compared with others elsewhere of the same iik. But there ought U> 
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in too great a hurry to succeed, for truth. He has a prescriptive nght 
to vanity, of course. His treatment of facts is truly patriotic and nation- 
al. If facts do not square with his views, so much the worse for them, 
of course. 

• 

The following will be read with interest : — # 

“ Mr. Gladstone has a strong hold upon the hearts of the people. Of 
the Pall Mall Gazettes insane competitions, the last was to decide the 
best orator, the best debater, the best administrator, the most popular, 
the greatcst«bore, the mo.pt unpopular, the most eccentric, and the most 
pompous among the members of the House of Commons. Mr. Glad-* 
stone * holds the#field’ in no fewer than five of the departments into 
which our competition was divided. He not orjy heads the list of 
orators, but poll$ more than twice the votes given to Mr. Bri^it, who 
comes second. Again, he has more than six time# the votes given -to 
Lord Randolph as the best debater, 497 against 75. He polls nearly 
three times as many votes as Mr. Smith as an administrator. Again, he 
is voted the most popular member. There is no doubt about the win- 
ner in the * bore ’ class — Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ‘ takes the cake,’ as they 
say, with Sir George Campbell as a good second. Mr. Conybeare is 
only a new member, but he is reckoned a rising young man — in the 
same class. Public opinion would possibly approve of the selection 
of Mr. Bradlaugh as the most unpopular member, and Mr. Biggar ,v 
the most eccentric. But Sir William Harcourt secures the highest poll 
in the record. He js judged the most pompous member by 517, against 
85 for Mr. Chaplin. That is glory indeed. But be is third among the 
wits, which may console him : for praise from the readers of the Pall 
Mall Gazelle is praise indeed 1 ” 

# 

* # 

Thf. Director-General of the Post Office in India has promoted Babu 
Umacharan Das, Assistant Comptroller, to the post of Deputy Comp- 
troller of Postal Accounts vacated by the dfcith of Mr. Alpin. Babu 
Gopat. Chandra Bose acts as Assistant-Comptroller, pending the 
arrival of the permanent appointee #om Aden. • 

* # 

The whole of the Queen’s family being required to be at home during 
the Jubilee celebration, the Duke and f)uchess of Connaught will re- 
turn from Bombay. 

**•* 

“The case of Boikunta Dome,” says the Statesman , “that was be- 
fore the High Court for review a few days ago, shows but too clearly, 
we fear, that the Local Courts cannot be trusted to administer justice 
impartially. It is impossible we think to read this case in which the 
man we have named was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, without seeing that the Judge evolved the evidence on which 
he was convicted out of his own inner consciousness. The record, so 
far as it has been made public, slftiws that there was no evidence of 

any kind against the man It is not the planter but 

the Magistrate, whose conduct is impeached by such record, while 
so little attention does the local Government appear to have given to 
its history, that it positively instructed the Legal Remembrancer to 
press for an enhancement of the sentence, in a case that had practically 
never been tried ! ” 

• **# 

In defending Lord Dufferin from the charge of hostility against 
representative institutions in Iftdia, the same journal points to his Lord- 
ship’s work in Egypt, and says that his Lordship “ must turn his back 
upon himself tQ be otherwise than strongly sympathetic with the de- 
sires of the* people in this direction.” Our contemporary is full 
of hope for the future, being convinced that it changes of the most 
vital ordefr will take place, almost of themselves in* India within 
the next few years, that will give the administration of the country an 
entirely new aspect, through the disappearance of purely official rule 
in favor of something better.” For the groundwork of representative 
institutions,.our contemporary poiffts to the Municipal, bodies, about 
which he says “.it is now only perhaps that the honest opponents of 
Lord Ripon will discern the ^wisdom of the step taken by him, in 
insisting upon the principle of Self-Government being fully acted upon 
in the Municipal and other local administrative bodies, that are growing 
up so rapidly in the country.” « * 

• • # 

IT appears from an official document, that <n 1884-85 every hundred 
persons in Bengal paid Rs. 2*15 as license tax, while the same numtier^ 
of persons in Bombay paid Rs. 7*63. But the conditions of Bombay are 
exceptional. 

. * **# 

The Queen has been pleased to issue a Commission under Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal sign manual, of which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge is President, to promote the success of the International 
Exhibition to Be held at Adelaide in 1887.— Press Commissioner, 


Wk reproduce the following from th t Indian Daily News ' 

“ Si’r, — I have observed thj^ afternoon at about half to 2, distinct and 
almost constant oscillations of the; earth, in the direction, N.-W. and 
S.-E. They stopped*at about 2/2, but began again with greater force 
at 4>f, and have not ceased yet. — Yours, Ac., 

1 E. Lafont, S. J. 

St. Xavier’s College, January 7th, 1887. 

K^The above note was received at our office at 5-45 p. M.— Ed. 
/. D. A 7 ’ / 

* 

♦ * • 

Mr. Francis, formerly Agent of the Simla Bank, sued the Bank for 
libel for advertising his dismissal in the papers. The Lahore District 
Court has now— the case was instituted in June Tast— passed judgment 
against the plaintiff, mulcting him in costs into the bargain for his pre- 
tensions. llis cause **as pleaded by an eminent advocate, Mr. Sputa 

who was opposed by Advocate-General RatVigan. 

• • 

* # 

The High Court has remitted the fine of Rs. 100 imposed by Mr. 
Hopkins, the Magistrate of Kishnaghur, on Guard SN£i.UNG # for having 
unlawfully entered a reserved carriage for dative female passengers. 
The Chief Justice holds, Mr. Justice Cunningham concurring, that the 
evidence recorded does not support the conviction. 

. *** 

We have for sometime beenshearing complaints against the Police in 
the North Suburban Town. The people remember with gmtcfulncss 
the administration of Mr. Shuttlkworth. The present D. S. should 
give his fellows a fillip. 

(Editorial $olcs. 


1 MIE situation in European political affairs is far ffom reassuring. Von 
Moi.tkk’s speech in the Reichstag calling for supplies for increasing 
the military defences of the Empire, coupled with General Boulanger’s 
ascendancy in the French Republic, does not bode well for peace. As 
to the Eastern Question, there are rumours of a Treaty between Ger- 
many and Russia, and the Bulgarian succession hangs fire. The Porte 
demands a definite assurance from the British as to their eternally de- 
ferred abandonment of Egypt. 


The Finance Committee has been dissolved, but there are enquiries in 
certain branches of the administration in various stages of advance- 
ment, for the completion of which the # services of Mr. Kl.LIOT, Pre- 
sident of the Committee, will be required for anothei#leim. Mr. Elliot, 
while engaged on these further cnqniiies, will be styled Finance Com- 
missioner with the Government of India, and wi+l be aided by Colonel 
Filgate and Mr. Buss, Mr. Jacoij being deputed as Secretary to the 
Finance Commissioner. « 


SEVERAL of the Local Boards in the Presidency Division have elected 
non-officials for their chairmen. In doing this, the members have only 
honored themselves, and given Local Self-Government the chance it 
needs. As intended for an instrument of political and administrative 
education for the people, the new scheme cfn only succeed by «the 
lightening of official leading strings. Non-official administration* lias, 
no doubt, its difficulties and its risks, but it is precisely these risks aijd 
difficulties which arecalculated to iRake the training an effective one. 
No one ev«r learnt swimming by theorizing on land. The truth of this 
is so obvious that we arc surprised at the amount of misconception 
which prevails on the subject. • 

• 

tTif. llajifialore Spectator has an appreciative article on the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, instituted by th*late Mr. Runga Charlu. 
Notwithstanding, its imperfections, and they. are not denied by ottr 
contemporary, it is something, no doubt", that Lopd Dufferin was able 
to congratulate the Maharajah on having “called to his counsels.men 
of such intelligence, influence, aqjl authority.” The move is one in the 
right direction, and it lies onty with the people to ensure Sy their 
sympathy an4 cooperation the success which it deserves. 

- • 

Here is a word of cheer for the Indian farfner. It is stated on the 
best authority — Lord Stanley of Preston, the* President of the Board 
of Trade, proclaimed it in London — that India is fairly beating 
Australia on her own ground. The Australian wheat growers, who pay 
no rent for their land, cannot compete with the Indian wheat which is 
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I rapidly under-selling the local produce in the Southern Colonies. It 
killed the Russian export of wheat and is now killing the American. 
We have the assurance of an English contemporary that it will ul- 
timately almost monopolise' tlje world’s market. “ No country can 
compete with India when transit is once made easy, as even owners of 
copper and iron miiys will one day discover.” So the Spectator 
thinks. ' 

* ff 

WF. read in the Indian Planters' Gaze tie • 

“The following lines hit off very neatly the popular idea of transcend- 
ental philosophy 

Across tfie moorlands of the Not 
We chase the gruesome When* 

And hifnt the Itncss of the What • 

• Through lorcsts of the Then. 

r 

Into the inner consciousness 
, We track the crafty Where, 

• We Spear the Ergo tough, and beard 

1 The Ego in his lair. 

• • 

With lassoes of the brain we catch 
The Isness of the Was, , 

And Tn the copses of the Whence • 

• We hear the Think bees buzz. 

climb the slippery Which bark tree 
To watch the Thusness roll, 

And pause betimes in gnostic rhymes 
T<r woo the Over-Soul ” 

,W # itft all deference, we must confess to a different opinion. The 
piece is poor enoughs a whole. What little neatness there is, is ex- 
hausted in the first stanza or two. Afterwards, the strain is visible, and 
the struggle is painful to behold. At the end of the last line of stanza 3, 
the “ Think bees” ( a stupid idea ) “ buzz” for nothing, only for a filling 
in line and for a rhyme. The opening is very good, forcible and without 
a flaw, 

Across the moorlands of the Not 
Wc chase the gruesome When, 

h ^T but«he spirt! is not sustained. There are far better jests current on 
, Metaphysics. But they all must bow the head to one line of the Rejected 
Addresses , in the grand parody on Byron, 

“And Nought was Everything and Everything was Nought.” 

There is genius in that line. It is certainly worth more than a volume 
K of criticism. It takes Transcendentalism in to a /. 

Tuts is how the lawyers make the worse appear the better reason, and 
how the grave and reveiend seigniois of the bench puzzle over a sim- 
ple* matter : - 

“ ‘ What is a cousin ?’ is the latest of the many mysterious issues sub- 
mitted to the decision of our Courts of Law. A dictionary would 
answer it off-hand ; but a dictonary might find itself overruled, as the 
late Mr. Justice Pearson has ju^t been by a court consisting of no less 
than three eminent Lords Justices Cotton, Bowen, and Fry. A lady, 
.it appears, died, leaving a bequest to her ‘cousin, IIarriet«Cloak.’ Now 
theie were two Haniett Cloaks, or nther a Harriett that had been a 
Cltiak, but bad married iffid ceased to be so called, and a Harriett that 
* hadtiot been l\ Cloak, but had become one by marriage. The testatrix’s 
cousin, Thomas Cloak, in fact, had a wife called Harnett, and a sister 
. Harnett who, when the will was made, had already for some years 
abandoned her patronymic and be<f>me Mrs. Cnfhe. Which of these 
ladies was the person designated in the will? They broughfcthe matter 
befot* Mr. Justice Pearson, and he decided in favour of the cousin by 
blood the Harriett who was certainly a cousin, but. was no longer a 
Cloak. The cousinly marriage appealed— she who was unquestionably 
a Cloak, but only doubtfully a cousin. The full learning of the judicial 
bench has been brought to bear on this knotty question, and the result 
by the voice of two Lords Justices against 011c has been to give the 
legacy to the lady who is now beyond all question Haniett Cloak - 
that is, to Thomas's w ife, and not to Thomas's sister. # Indeed, though 
the mi (is sapientia of Cord Justjce Bowen dissented, it is very* difficult 
10 see how there eoulti be 'any real question about the matter. When 
lhc t testatrix died she well knejv that her cousin by blood- had long been 
mairied, and was Harriett Crane, not Harriett Cloak at all. Would 
any ore in such a case think. of describing her cousin by her maiden 
name? Lord JusticVs Bowen Phinks that the conventions of language 
extend the terms ‘nephew’ and ‘nieefc’ to nephews and nieces by< 
1 marriage, but that they do not so extend the term ‘ cousin! 1 Wc should 
have thought that tS\e case was, if anything, the other way. A, man 
whose nephew by marriage is nearly his own age hesitates about calling 
him nephew ; lie does not hesitate about calling a cousin of any a^c 
cousin. Cousinship is so pleasant a relation by the mere fact of its 
elasticity. It is as wide or as narmw as anybody chooses to make it 
Certainly it includes cousins’ wives or husbands, if they are agreeable 
to us ; and ijJue go so fat as to leave money to them it may be assum- 
ed thuMhejMi agreeable. For oncej we should venture to say that in 


this'great cousin case Lord Justice Bowen had been over-subtle, and 
that his colleagues, in differing from him, were decidedly m the right. 

— Times. 

No doubt, the imperfection of British manners and language accounts 
for honest doubts. A hundred different relations are expressed by one 
term. Your wife’s stster’s as well as your sister’s husband i#your 
brother-in-law. So is your wife’s brother. Almost any fright is your 
aunt. Uncles abound, without all being equally * accommodating. 
Nephews for number are a nuisance— specially to men in office. 

# Grkat are the Greeks even in their fall— conquerors in their servitude. 
As in the old Romgn times, so now, the superiority of intelligence 
asserts itself over bruje force. Well did the Poet say— • 

Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit y et artes , 

Intulit agreste . 

And now we read : — 

A correspondent of the Journal des Dibats gives “ some account 
of the great advance which higher education in Greece has made 
of recent years. There are 33 ‘gymnasia’ in the kingdom, 200 
secondary schools, and 1,717 primary schools. These are all public. 
Among the private educational establishments, the first place must be 
given to the ‘ Society for the Higher Education of Women,’ in con- 
nection with which a lycde for girls was established a few years ago, 
with a staff of seventy-six teachers and 1,476 pupils. Greeks send 
their girls there from all parts of the East. Education is very liberally 
endowed in Greece ; and the sums which Greeks settled in foreign 
countries send home for this purpose are very large. One result, of 
course, is that the Greeks are almost entirely in possession of the 
learned professions in Turkey. Illiteracy, too, is rare in the kingdom ; 
in the most out-of-the-way hill countries you will see little scholars 
(says the correspondent from whom we are quoting) reading their 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ ” 

The Greeks are evidently taking#n Turkey the place of the old Brah- 
mans in India A bad omen for Islam. 

Since yesterday afternoon, the # sky is overcast. The wind blew high 
towards evening and it rained. It is drizzling since. The Ballyganj 
Steeple-chases announced for thys day are postponed in consequence. 

• # 

The present rage for locomotion has -affected all ranks and professions. 
We have globe-trotters of sorts — commercial travellers, military in- 
quirers, scientific observers, literary hacks, artistic collectors. Not the 
least interesting is the nobleman on a spree through.the globe, intent 
on more earnest joy, at least on a wider scale than Europe affords the 
chance for. As everything has its feeble and evil counterpart, we must 
be content to meet with such cases # as the following. For both origi- 
nal -and counterpart have taken to globe-trotting. The Chevalier 
if Industrie tak*s his passage (commonly as a stowaway) in the same 
vessel as the Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and the heroes of other 
Orders. Only he should in future be more careful about his destination : 

“ In the City Police Court, Melbourne, on the 13th ultimo, a man 
maned Montagu Burney, was charged with having attempted to impose 
on a jeweller, by means of a valueless cheque. An assistant in the 
shop stated that the prisoner came to him, and ^elected a diamond 
ring, valued at j£i 2 1 os. He wrote out a cheque for the amount, and 
signed it “ Carrington, J.ord.” The prisoner aslfed witness if he knew 
Lord Carrington, (Governor of New South Wa^es) and he replied that 
he did not. Then he said, ‘ l am he.’ Witness did not believe him, 
and sent out for a constable, and detained him on the pretence of 
showing him other articles of jewellery. A detective, arrested the 
accused, who repeated the statement that he was Lord Carrington, and 
thfcn said, ‘ I am his second brother, it’s all the same.’ The accused 
reseivcd his defence, out said he had leceivcd a sun-stroke jn India, 
which still affected him. He was suffering from this at the time the 
offence was committed. He was committccLfor trial.” r 

Instead of laying his sins on the glorious life-giving, light-giving 
luminary, why did not:this new scion of aristocracy, Lord Carrington 
or his second Jriother — it is all the stme — or his brother-iii:|aw, for that 
matter — at once confess to Kleptomania ? It would have been thorough- 
ly aristocratic, like champagne, or the Italian opera, or the gout, and 
it would certainly have been nearer the truth. 

This knight, of course, made a gre*it mistake in selecting his ground. 
It was like taking coals to Newcastle for him and his confreres to go 
to Botany Bay and Melbourne, unless to t leain a trick or two. 

« 

A great ethnologic discovery has just been made. The Veddahs 
of Ceylon never laugh. A laughing Veddah, indeed, would be a 
veritable lusus naturae. Mr. C. STfeVENS of Brisbane, Australia, has 
lived among these melancholy representatives of Ravanaj and com- 
municated his experiences, last November, to a sedate aisembly of 
Anglo-Indian pandits in the rooms of the old Jddoo-ghur. The Veddah 
does not even tolerate laughter. “ Watching the grotesque appearance 
and motions during one of the dances, the observer could not help 
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laughing, when quick as thought an arrow was shot from a bow passing 
within an inch of his head, and the dancers rushed away from fhe <^ot 
in high dudgeon. The other occasion was when a party of the Veddahs 
were exhibiting before several European ami native spectators, some of 
the latter began to laugh when the Veddahs handled their bows with 
angry expressions, and the tisibility of the spectators had to be prompt- 
ly repressed.” 

REIS & RA YYET. 

SATURDAY. JANUARY S % iSS 7 . 

THE GREAT SERVICE QUESTION. 

T O Mr. Dadabhai N aoe^ji’s numerous patriotic 
writings* has now to be added hi§ paper oil the 
great Indian Service Question, its appearance at 
the present time when a Commission is sitting on 
the subject, and on the eve of the National Congress, 
is most opportune. It is a very full and elaborate ex- 
position of the subject, supported by strong historical 
evidence. The argumentative portion is simply 
overwhelming. Mr. NXokoji has wisely rested his 
argument on otic issue, viz., whether the covenant of 
1833 is to be fulfilled or not. That was our first 
political Charter, and it enacted as follows : — 

I hat no Native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, de- 
scent colour or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employ ijien* under tine said Company.” 

I he fundamental principle of British rule was 
thus declared to be one of ecjual justice to all classes, 
without any distinction whatsoever of religion, race 
or colour. It was adopted, as Mr. Naoroji success- 
fully shows, after a full ami deliberate considera- 
tion of all aspects* of the subject. It was a Charter 
granted with spontaneous grace, from the love of fair- 
play and justice, which is the instinctive characteristic 
of the British. “ It was not wrested by the Natives 
on the field of battle, or at the point of the sword. 
There was no heavy pressure from Natives, no im- 
portant Native voice by v^iy of agitation, either in the 
debater, or in the Committee to influence the decision ; 
it was the deliberate, calm, well and fully discussed 
act and decision of a great people and Parliament.” 

At the renewal of the East India Company’s Chart- 
er in 1853, twenty years after the passing of the above 
enactment, nothing was more bewailed than the neglect 
of the authorities to give effect to it. The principles of 
that Act were also emphatically reaffirmed. But the 
crowning confinmjtion of those principles was given in 
the Royal Proclamation of 1858, when the Queen as- 
sumed the # direct Government of this country from 
the hands of the East India Company. The clauses 
in that gracious Proclamation relating to tjie subject 
are as follow : — 

“ We? hold ourselVes bound to the Natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our «pther subjects, • and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“ And it is our furtheV will that so far as may be our 
subjects of whatever race .or creed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our service, the duties* 
of which, they may be # qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity duly to discharge. 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their « 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward. And may the god of all Power grant 
to Us and to those in authority under Us, strength to 
carry gut these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

More than half a century has elapsed since the 
Act of 1833, and more than a quarter of a century 
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since the Proclamation, but. those promises remain 
unfulfilled to this day, without any justification what- 
ever.. •. To quote # Mr. • Naoroji, “ Intellectual, moral 
and physical progress has gone on steadily under the 
blessed educational work nf|<jlir rulers. Whatever 
may have been the justification or otherwise for the 
non-fulfilment of the solemn and public promises in 
the past, there is now no excuse to delay a faithful?, 
honest and complete fulfilment pf those promises, 
which in reality are our birth-rights from the very cir- 
cumstance of our having become British subjects — 
and that we are not British slaves.” 

And what have? been the political effects of this 
non-fulfilment op partial fulfilment of the pledges of 
the past ? “ As far as these promises haVe been 

neglected, so far has there been failure in the financial 
and economic prospe.rily of India, and in tjje satis- 
faction of the people. In as much as th«se promises 
have, even grudgingly and partialTy, been carried out, 
so far the hopeful conviction of the people is main- 
tained that justice will at last be done, and that the 
good day is coming/’ m 

There can bo 'no pretence for non-fulfihmyit de- 
rived from any uncertainty as to the loyalty of the 
people. That is now placed beyond question. The 
clearest and most decisive testimony in favor of them 
has been borne by the Government itself, which in a 
letter to the Secretary of State, 8th June 18 So 1 , in 
reply to Mr. Gaikos’ minute, writes^ as follows:— 

“ To the minds of at least the educated among the 
people of India — and the number is rapidly increas- 
ing— any idea of the subversion of the British Pow- 
ers is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must 
result in the wildest anarchy and confusion.” 

Mr. Dadaiuiai Naoroji speaks passionately of 
this testimony and of the logical issue which it raises : 

“ Our British rulers have rightly appreciated the true feelings o^the' 
Indian people generally, and of the educated particularly, in their above” 
statement. It is simple truth. In 1838 the question of our capabilities 
and t haracter was a*, yet somewhat open, our progiess in education 
small, 0111 feeling-i towaids the lii nidi Hilo doubtful. Half a ccntuiy 
has passed our capacity, out loyalty, •ur progress in education and 
the integrity of the educated have stood the trial «md are now un- 
doubted. We have had 54 yeai . of neglect, or a grudging puitial fullil- 
ment of the noble punciples and pinnule of 1X33. Ld us have 
now a 50 years of a fair heaity tnal of the pminfse. A-i long a-, such 
a fair tiial is not allowed, it is idle and unjust and adding insult to injury 
to decide anything against us. Tin* trial and ni'.p, mobilities of oljfcu 
will and can alone fm (her develop our capabilities. Let the standards 
of test, - mental, moial or physical, — be wh.it they like, as long as thev 
are the same for all Natives and Englishmen, all we ask is ‘fair field 
and no favour,’ an honest fulfilment of the Act of 18^3 and of the 
Proclamation of 1.858. 

If this is done, 1 have no hesitation in saying that India will improve 
financially, communally, eommetf ially, educationally, indiTsti iallv and* 
in eveiy wav, with ama/.mg rapidity and willlbimg in. unfold benefits 
and blessings to England also. And last, tTnm -h not. |i\i,t, India’s 
loyalty will be firmly nvetted to British rule for the best of all reasons 

self-i nteiest as well as gratitude.” 

This is the sijbject of tjie day, and as with Mr. * 
Naorojj, wu h^ve taken it up at the beginning, we 
will follow it up with further discussions. • 

- - - — — - — • 

THE PIONEER IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 
Tin; Great Power in the Press* Defender of Pres- 
tige and # of. the powers that be ; has, in an un- 
guarded moment, disclosed ius mind. Tell me your 
friends and I will tell you wh^L you art: — is an .old 
maxim. Similarly, a man’s taste in books is a yet 
more safe index to his l;est <)•' real self. Nov 7 , the 
Allahabad paper has confessed to a partiality, strange 
enough in all conscience, for a Prince* of — the Press 
and Defender of Prestige and of privilege. Junius, 
if anything, is our contemporary’s Weakness — -Junius 
ol all literrturc — Junius tho literary ogre of his day — • 
the terror of respectability of his times — Junius who 
lashed generals and admirals alike' — Junius who spared 
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neither Ministers nor Judges— Jim i us who blackguard- 
ed the Duke of Grafton ii> Billingsgate become clas- 
sical by force of genius— JyitiiuS who awed Majesty 
in the person of Gkokj;e 111 and bulKed the chief of 
His Majesty’s Obediertt Servants in the person of 
Garrick. The confession is all the more valuable for 
being involuntary. And jt is an important disclosure. 
Here is another bond of possible union between the 
leaders of the Indian Press and its whipping-boy the 
native journalist! One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin r We are birds of a feather after all, 
in our secret enjoyments and aspirations, even though, 
owing to the tyranny of circumstances, we are not per- 
mitted to flock together — are, indeed, thrown into 
opposite camps. 

There is matter for hope for us in the revelation. 
A thin, mayhap temporary, partition of interest, a still 
thinner one *5f tasty and accomplishments divide us. 
All have f hcard of the lion and the lamb reposing 
under the same shade. There have been greater 
wonders than will be the spectacle of the Pioneer and 
' Reis' & Rayyet , loyal as both are to the British 
Crownr supporting a righteous liberal and progressive 
administration. At one time, not long ago, towards 
the end of "Mr. Sinnet’s regime in the Pioneer office, 
matters had almost reached the identical rapproche- 
ment when a c hange came o’er the spirit of its 
(ireain, the Sappers behind sprung a mine upon the 
literary department, overwhelming the poor Pioneer 
— the wielder for the time being of the grey goose 
quill — who had had the rashness to march too far in 
advance of his column and corps. May Eighteen 
Hundred and Eightyseveti prove the annus mirabilis 
of such a consummation ! 

Let no body doubt the chance revelation. Nor is 
there any deception in it. Our contemporary is in too 
much unrest to jest -too much in earnest to bamboozle. 
It is in no mood for trifling. It cannot afford to spend 
unnecessary breath. It plunges in medias res , and 
strikes the high note, from the commencement. 

“ Poor Junius*,” exclaims it at the outset. No matter 
that the words are not pointed by effusive punctua- 
tion. There are* feelings too deep for tears, so there 
is language too plain for emphasis. We quote the 
sigh with the full text — 

“Poor Junius. If his unrecognised shade still wanders among us, 
his teinpci must be severely tried when he sees the spirit and style of 
his in< ompaiable Litters so little undeistood, that every twaddler 
thinks himself equal to inditing ‘ Letters to Eminent Persons.’ A 
Madias Journal has »ea<hed Number III of its series, the last being 
1 addiessed tt> the new (loveinor. ‘The deeper you sink,’* Mr. llourkc 
is told, ' into the public iegaid, the more solid shall be the benefits 
placed to the public a cent.’ Could a nunc labomcd and pointless rc- 
maifc d !a Junius be addiessed to any man? ‘The right of free 
petitioning U one of the privileges of every Englishman’ is another 
gloi ions sentiment. Mi. Horn kc* is advised to 4 develop the respect of 
self which, if it meant anything, —wliii h fortmuftely it does not, to 
judge fiom the context -should imply that His Excellency Jacks self- 
iesp<ftt. Finally, the writer waxes eloquent «ver the woe* of ‘the mil- 
lion^ who personally withstood the fangs of Mr. Grant DufT and his 
colleagues.’ If thi^ is satue and line wilting, or even common sense, 
then Junius’s LettePs were balderdash and diivel : or versa ' 1 

There ! the admirer of the greatest libeller the 
world ever produced as well as (in the opinion of the 
jnost respectable .of his contemporaries*) one of the 
greatest sediti«n-mongers, stands revealed ! And 
what is the effect of<thc discovery? Are we not' 
driven to reconsider our judgments, and specially re- 
vise our notions respecting ojar contemporary ? We 
must now more than ever read the Allahabad journal* 
with extreme c caution, specially dwelling between the 
lines. Our new knowledge throws a fresh light on all 
its lucubrations. * We now discover that much of the 
Pioneers sound and fury really signifies nothing and 
may as well be not taken seriously, that its abuse doeS 
not necessarily proceed fronv belief, that our contem- 


porary does not really think the Baboos to be such 
ogres as he pretends. That the whole business is a 
feint on a great scale. That, in fact, it is a farce, and 
a bad one of its kind, and as such, though offensive, is 
nothing serious. That all the righteous indignation 
at the pretensions of Baboodom in particular # and 
rfhtives in general, is mere moonshine and no mis- 
take. For, how can one love Junius and* pretend to 
snub the patriot lisp of native publicists and the pa- 
triot aspirations of native hearts? The*thing is 
morally impossible. Is there any thing in the Native 
programme of reform frhat Junius would not have 
fought for — tha'c Junius did not anticipate? Can a 
man swallow the letter to the Duke of Grafton and 
stick at the inanities, however offensive, of the Indian 
Mirror or Reis and Rayyet ? We need scarcely say 
that we rejoice in the discovery. It is a relief to know 
that salvation is not wholly out of our reach. If we 
;frc sinners, we are at lease in ,good company. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we ^follow the most bril- 
liant defender of the British constitution. That, by it- 
self, might not have sufficed for protection. But it is 
satisfactory to know that the Zeus of the Indian Press 
is kind to the great literary gladiator. 

We hope we have said enough to establish our claim 
upon our contefnpofary, taking it for an honest journal. 
We have almost made out a case for being the objects 
of the Pioneer s admiratlbn, ‘if not love. There is 
only one little flaw. It may be bound to receive our- 
libels and our seditions and inflammatory writings with 
blandness, but it is not equally bound to bear calmly 
our stupidity. We have no wish to stretch a point 
unduly in our favour : \Ve are strong in the justice of 
our cause. Our views arc moderate even to meekness. 
Englishmen of education, nursed in the traditions of 
their history and still feeding on their best literature, 
even Anglo-Indian writers of the better sort, whether 
they derive their inspiration from Junius or Blackstonk 
or Bageiiot, have no reason to find fault with our 
politics, unless for our pacedn the path of progress. 
We cannot say as much for our literature. That, we 
are free tolconfess, is still a good deal crude. If the 
Pioneer makes a distinction between our politics and 
our literature, it is welcome. It is only as an artist 
that it has any right to rail at the natives’ quest of 
their rights, or denounce the horrible conduct of native 
leaders and teachers. It is simply a<f the fastidious 
critic that the admirer of Junips can*play the role of 
the Anglo-Indian Thersites to the Native Press. 

We have done. We may, however, allow our- 
selves a word on the subject in connection' with which 
onr contemporary has shown its tenderness for the 
Great Unknown. The Pioneer protests against the 
pretensions of so many poor drivellers in the press to 
play at Junius. (We think we see our contemporary’s 
rage at such a sentence, but then our passion for 
alliterations a known Oriental proclivity, and we 
need not try to help it for a brother who never spares.) 
Our contemporary gibbets a writer in a Madras 
journal. But the practice is not of Indian origin, 
though several Indians, European and native, have 
done it to death. It is in the English society papers 
that the evil has been cultivated of late years, and some 
of their mock-Juniuses, though not without admirers, 
were contemptible beyond measure. Nor is Junius 
the model always aimed at, but rather the corres- 
pondents in Punch and the like. We must take excep- 
tion to the Pioneers concluding sentence. The verbal 
connecting link between “satire” and “ fihe writ- 
ing ” is, we take it, a careless slip for 41 or.” But why 
“ fine writing ” at all ? And is Junius an* example of 
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fine writing ? Fine writing is a fault, a wretched fa^ilt, 
a vice of literature, a disease of good wring. O 
mighty Junius! art thou gone so low ? are all thy tri- 
umphs shrunk to this little measure ? Is thy trench- 
ant steel pen now reduced to the dove-quill of “ fine 
writers ? ” Wert thou really Hugh Boyd or Earl Tem- 
ple ? For, if a Chatham or a Burke or a France, 
or even a Gerard Hamilton, thou must have des- 
pisedst thyself for winning like a lady’s man. 

A BENGALI MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

We regret to announce the death of Babu, Hari 
Mohan McTokerjek of Seebpore, for many years 
Lecturer on botany at the Normal School, and the 
pioneer of scientific agriculture among the natives. 
Byh is death the country has lost a character of rare 
simplicity and loyalty to truth. The deceased was 
an enthusiast in the cause of science. Long before 
Dr. Fayrer began his experiments about snakse 
poison, Babu Harimok/an, at constant risk to life itself, 
laid out the whole of his small income in experiments 
of a similar character. The hardships and dangers 
to which he exposed himself in mountain and 
jungle for collecting the various kinds of venomous 
snakes and searching for other curiosities, marked 
him out for a fearless votary of stiencc. As a practi- 
cal agriculturist, he had not bis equal in India, 
amongst either Europeans # or Natites. Originally a 
student of the Calcutta Medical College during the 
days of the Board of Education, he left College, 
after four years, without taking his Diploma. Thu 
European students then as down to our days used 
their superior physical strength for maltreating their 
native class-mates, and it was on one of these 
occasions that Babu Harimohan, blessed with a 
larger share of personal courage and strength than 
generally falls to the lot of young men of his age, 
took the lead, along with a few others, in paying the 
white bullies in their own coin. After a protracted 
investigation by Sir Edward Ryan, then President 
of the Board of Education, the Principal of the 
College was censured for his neglect? in listen- 
ing to the complaints of the native students which 
alone had led to the fracas. Many of the students 
also were lined, and some amongst them (including 
Hakimoiian) were rusticated for one year. Many of 
the latter re-joined College after expiry of the period 
of rustication, but Harimohan, will; a few, believing 
tlie sentence passed on them to have been unjust, 
refused to return. It was about this time that Hari- 
mohan devoted himself to the study of Indian Natural 
History. He had before been known to somc«of 
the great naturalists of the day. As* a student of the 
Medical College, he hdd for some seasons attended 
at the * Company’s 'Botanical Gardens on Dr. J. M’ 
Clelland and Mr. W. Griffith. These gentlemen 
were then prosecuting tJieir researches* in Indian 
geology and. Indian Natural History ancf were en- 
riching, with the results of their enquires, the pages 
of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History which 
the two edited. They incited and received with open 
arms ‘the rusticated boy smarting under sense of in-' 
justice. .Them Hari # Mohan, in his young love of 
science, followed. And he contributed not a little to 
build up their fame. For himself, he stipulated nothing 
— cared for nothing — content to learn the truths of 
Nature apd advance the cause of learning. With his 
true Brahman simplicity, science was its own excccd- 
ing great reward. The lion’s share of the drudgery 
and the danger was his. He went to most of the 
Wild parts India in search of* specimens. On one 


occasion he penetrated with a couple of snakemen to 
the heart of the Sunderbans to procure a sankhochoor 
snake, and, after.cap taring one and bagging it, quietly 
took shelter with a moodcc at night. The moodee how- 
ever came to suspect the contents of the bag and 
drove the Brahman out in the middle of the night 
into the wilderness as a dangerous customer. He 
went the length of tasting Ae deadly serpent poison: 

It was in this devoted workmanlike manner he be- 
came a practical botanist, zoologist, and botanist. We 
have not heard of his like in India. % 

Though independent to fearlessness, Harimohan 
was remarkable* for his simplicity of manners. 
He was as guileless as a child. JLJttefly destitute of 
ambition and without a grain of obtrusivcncss ip him, 
he was content to pass the best part of his life in a 
subordinate position, as lecturer of practical, botany, 
in the Calcutta Normal School. Oncer only, - while 
there, fortune seemed to smile on him, for Sir GeoRge 
Campbell, who knew him and appreciated his worth, 
made him the Superintendent of the Government 
Model Farm opened at Baraset. Many useful and 
interesting experiments were successfully nyule by 
Babu Harimohan in the acclimatization of various 
kinds of foreign paddy and plants. After'Sir George 
Campbell’s retirement from the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal, there came a reaction in which 
his name was was dragged through the mire, and all 
his schemes discredited and left to Janguish. The 
Model Farm at Baraset was abandoned, on the 
extraordinary ground that it did not prove a finan- 
cial success, as if the acclimatization of foreign 
corn and plants, for the benefit of the whole 
country, was after all a question of debit and 
credit only. Babu Harimohan, after the abolition of 
the Experimental Farm, returned to his old duties at 
the Calcutta Normal School. The deceased **has\^ 

written much on the subject which was his speciality. 
His Krishi-darpan, Parts 1 and II, and his Udvid • 
vyavacchcda arc excellent wo^ks of their kind on the 
subjects of practical agriculture ia India and 

elementary botanical analysis. The deceased has left 
a widow and three children, wilhout*having been able 
to make the slightest provision for them. If the 
small pension to which he was entitled, but which 
he has not lived to draw, might possibly be granted 
to his widow for a few years, for enabling her to 
maintain herself and her children, the Government 
of Sir Rivers Thompson would do a very feeling 
as well as*graceful act. Perhaps it is worth mention- 
ing that neither the deceased nor^his widow, nor ;fny 
connection of either, is a relation of ours. Sd Sir 
Rivers will be in no danger of Christianity by accT. 

dent by the slightest- good turn to an enemy. 

• * 

THE SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The Deliberation 01- the ])mll gates. 

• RfcSOLUllON I. 

Resolvkh. That tins Congress of Delegates from all pfirts of 
India, do humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the Oueen-Empress* on the approaching 
completion of the first half-century of licr memorable, beneficent 
and glorious rtign, and heartily wish 4u*r many, many more, • and 
happy, years of rule, over the g^cat British Empire. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rahiinatulla M.. Styani (Bombay), seconded by 
Lala Moorali Dhur, (I7w/W//f% supported by Mr, G. Subramania 
Iyer {Madras), and tarried by acclamation.] 

Resolution 11. 9 

Resolved. That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, 
and views with grave apprehension, the incrAsing poverty of vast 
numbers of the population of Jrulia, and (although aware that 
the Government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplat- 
ing certain palliatives), desires to record ils fixed conviction, that the 
introduction of Representative Institutions will prove one of the most 
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important practical steps, towards, the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, 

[Proposed by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Waqjia [Bombay), seconded by 
the Hon’blc S. Suhramania Iyer [Madras), supported by Pundit Pran 
nath [Lucknow), and carried j>y a very large majdlity.] 

Resolution III. 

Resolved. That this Congress do emphatically rc-affirm the 3rd 
Resolution of the Congress of 1885, and distinctly declare its belief 
that the reform and expansion of the Council of the Governor- 
General for making Laws jmd of the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
therein suggested, have now become essential alike in the interests of 
India and England. 

[Propoped by Rai Jkunji Lall Banerjec Bahadur [Calcutta), second- 
ed by Mr. P. Rungaia Naidoo [Madras), supported by Mr. Gunesham 
Nilkant [Bombay), and carried unanimously.] . 

Resolution IV. * 

, , , «• 

Eesolvpd. 'That this Congress is of opinion that in giving prac- 
tical e fleet to this essential reform, regard should be had (subject to 
such modifications as, on a more detailed examination of the question, 
may command themselves to the Government) to the principles em- 
bodied in the following tentative suggestions : — 

(1) The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, 
both Provincial and of the Governor-General, to be materially in- 
creased. Not less than one-half the Members of such enlarged 
Councils to be elected. Not more than one-fourth to be oflicials 
having-scats ex-cj/ftoo in such Councils, and not more than one-fourth 
to be Mein bets, official or non-oflicial, nominated by Government. 

(2) 'I he light to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be 
conferred only*pn those classes and members of the community 
prima facie capable of exercising it wisely and independently. In 
Bengal and Bombay, the Councillors may be elected by the mem- 
bers of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Commerce and 
the Universities, or an electorate may be constituted of all persons 
possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, as may be 
eleited either by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Com- 
merce and t he University, or by Electoral Colleges composed of 
members partly elected by these bodies and partly nominated by 
Government. In the North West Provinces and Oudh and in the 
Punjab, Councillors may be elected by an Electoral College com- 
posed of members elected by Municipal and District Boards and 
nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of the total number, 
by Government, it being understood that the same elective system 
now in force where Municipal Boaids are concerned will be applied 
to District Boaids, and the right of electing members to these latter 
extended to the cultivating class. But w hatever system be adopted 
(and the details must be wotked out separately for each province ) 
care, must be taken that all sections of the community, and all great 
interests, are adequately represented. 

(3) The elected Members' of the Council of the Governor- 
Genet a I for making laws, to be elected by the elected Members of 
the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or * nominated Member of any Council, to re- 
ceive any salary or remuneration in virtue of such membership, but 
any such Member, already in receipt of any Government salaty or 
allowance, to continue to draw the same unchanged during mem- 
bership, and all Membets to be entitl' d to be reimbursed any ex- 
penses inclined in travelling in connection with their membership. 

(5) All petsons, resident in India, to be eligible tor seats in Coun- 

cil, whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of race, 
creed, caste.ur color. f 

(6) All legislative measures and all financial questions, including 
all* budgets whether these involve new or enhanced taxation or not, 
to b<f nci essarih submitted to and dealt with by these Councils. In 
t[ic case of all other branches of the administration, any Member to 
be at liberty, after due notice, to j41.1t any question he sees fit to the* 
ex-fjjiiio Members (or Mich one of these a$ may lie specially charged 
with 'supervision of the particular Inanely conccriud) ffnd to be 
entitled (ext epi as hereinafter provided) to rceeiv.o a reply to his 
question, together with copies of any papers requisite for the 
thorough comprehension of the subject, and on this reply the Coun- 
cil to be at liberty to consider and discuss the question and record 
theredn such tesolution as f may appear fitting to the majority. Pro- 
vided that, if the subject in regard to which the inquiry is made in- 
volves matters of Foreign policy. Military dispositions or* strategy, or 
is otherwise of such # nature that, in the opinion of the Executive, 
thcipublie interests would be«nutcrially imperilled by the communi- 
cation of the information asked for, it shall be competent for* them 
to instruct the ex-ojfc:o Members, or one of them, to reply accoiding- 
ly and decline to furnish the inhumation asked for. 

(7) The Executive Government shall possess the power of over - 1 
ruling the decision Arrived at by the majority of the Council, in 
every case in which, iri its opinion, the public interests would suffer 
by the acceptance of cuch decision ; but whenever this power is 
exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this has been 
considered necessary, shall be published within 011c month, and in 
the case of Local Governments they shall report the circumstanced 
and cxplan'th^Jjjjction to the Government of India, and in the 


case t of jhis latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary of 
State ; and in any such case on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the overruled 
majority, it shall be competent to the Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons (recommended in the 3rd Resolution of last 
year’s Congress which this present Congress has affirmed) to consider 
the matter, and call for any and all papers or information, and • hear 
aq^ persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and thereafter, 
if needful, report thereon to the full House. 

[ Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjcc ( CalcuVa ), seconded by 
Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar [Bombay), supported by ,Mr. Sarfuddin 
[Bihar), and carried without a dissentient voice.] • 

Resolution V. 

Resolved. That this Congress do invite all publte bodies and all 
Associations throughout the councry, humbly and earnestly, to en- 
treat His Excellency* the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to the appointment of a Cora- 
inLsion, to enquire exhaustively into the best method of introducing 
such a tentative form of Representative institutions into India, as 
has been indicated in Resolutions III of the past, and IV of the 
present year’s Congress. 

[Proposed hy Mr. N. N. Gupte ( Kurracbi) ; seconded by Mr. 

B. Namjoshi [Poona) ; supported by Kumar Benoy Krishna 
( Calcutta ), and carried unanimous!).] , 

Resolution VI. 

Resolved. That a Committee composed of the gentlemen, named 
in the following, be appointed to consider the Public Service Ques- 
tion and report thereon to this Congress. 

Hon’blc Dadabhai Naoroji [Bombay), Hon’blc S. Subramania Iyer 
[Madras), Hon’blc Peary Mohun Mookerjee [Calcutta), Mr. Subram- 
ania Iyer [Madras), Babu Motilal Ghose [Calcutta), Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjec [Cali uttaft, Mr. Gangapcrshad Varina [Lucknow), 
Mr. Ramkali Chovvdhry {Benares), Mr. Guru Das Sen [Patna), Pan- 
dit Prannath [Lucknow], Munshi Kashipcrshad ( Allahabad ), Nawab 
Ri/a Ali [Lucknow), Mr. Hamid Afi [Lt/iknow), Lala Kanyalal [Amrit- 
sur), Rao Sahib Gungadhur Row Madhco Chitnavis [Nagpore), Mr. 
Rahimatulla M. Syani [Bombay). 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjce [Calcutta), seconded by 
Mr. N. B. Namjoshi [Poona), supported by Pundit Agnihotri [Lahore) 
and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution VII. 

Resolved. That this Congress approves and adopts the report* 
submitted by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI. 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjec (Calcutta), seconded by 
the Hon’blc S. Subramania Iyer (Madras), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution VIII. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by Jury may be safely extended 
into many parts of the country where it is not at present in force. 

[Proposed by Mr. S. A. Suminatffa Iyer (Tanjore), seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Dhruva (Surat), supported by Dr. Troyluck Nath Mitter 
(Calutta), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution IX. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation 
made in 1872 in the system of trial by Jury, depriving the verdicts 

* Report. 

We, the Members of the Committee appointed by the Congress 
to submit a statement in connection with the. Public Service Ques- 
tion, have the honor to report that thl following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by us at a meeting hcld\estcrday : — 

1. 'That the open Competitive Examination be held simultane- 
ously both in India and in England. • „ 

d* I hat the simultaneous examinations thus held be equally open 
to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3. That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 

4 - That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service 
Commissioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic 
among the subjects of examination. 

5. That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the open 
Competitive Examination be noteless than i«), or, as recommended 
by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 years. 

6. I hat simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statutory 
Civil Service be closed for first appointments. 

7. That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, under 
the existing rules, be stdl left open 4 to the Members of the Uncovc- 
nanted Service and to professional men of proved merit and ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, 
v)thcr than Covenanted first appointments, be filled by Competitive 
Examinations held in the different Provinces, an.d open in each 
Province, to such natural-born subjects of Her Majesty only, as 
are residents thereof. 

These Resolutions, it is hoped, cover the main principles which 
underlie the questions set by the Public Service Commission. For 
a more detailed consideration there was no time. 

($d.) Dadabhai Naoroji,’ 

President of the Committee . / 

30th December 1886. \ 
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of Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and that 
the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once 
withdrawn. 

ky Mr. W. C. Bonnerjec (Calcutta), seconded by the 
Hon We Peary Mohun Mukerjee ( Calcutta ), supported by Munshi 
Sadhu Lall {Benares), and carried by a very large majority.] # 

• Resolution X. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, 
similar to th^ contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England, 
(under which accused persons in serious eases have the option of 
demanding a committal to the Sessions Court) should be introduced 
into the Indian Code of Criminal Pyccdure, enabling accused per- 
sons, in warrant fascs, to demand that, instead oj* being trieef by the 
Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

[Proposed by Mr. Man Mohun G h o s e ( C ale utt a ) , seconded by Mr. 
T. Chidambara Row {Bellary), supported by Khajeh Abdul Alim 
(Dacca), and carried unanimously.] 

* Resolution XI. 

Resolved. That this Congress do place on record an expression 
!.of the universal conviction, that a complete separation of Executive 
jind Judicial functions (such th«t in no case the two functions shall 
be combined in the same officer) has become an urgent necessity; 
and that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this 
separation 4 without further delay, even though this should, in some 
Provinces, involve extra expenditure. 

[Proposed by Mr. Daji Abaji Kharc (Bombay), seconded by Mun- 
shi Kashipershad (Allahabad ), supported by Mr. Sri Ram (Lucknow), 
and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution XII. * 

Resolved. That in view to the unsettled state of public affairs 
in Europe, and the immense assistsfhee that the people of this coun- 
try, if duly prepared therefor, is capable of rendering to Great Bri- 
tain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress 
do earnestly appeal to the Government to authorise (under such 
rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting) a system of Volun- 
teering for the Indianinhahitants of the country, such as may qualify 
them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

[Proposed by Rajah Rampal Singh *(Oudh), seconded by Mr. R. D. 
Mehta (Calcutta), ajud carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution XIII. 

Resolved. That Standing Congress Committees be constituted at 
all important centres. 

, [Proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjec (Calcutta), seconded by Mr. N. 
G. Chandavarkar (Bombay), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution XIV. 

Resolved. That the 1 bird Indian National Congress assemble at 
Madras on the 27th of December 1887. 

[Proposed by Mr. A. O. Ilume (Punjab), seconded by the Hon’blc 
S. Subramania Iyer (Madras), and carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution XV. 

Resolved. That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council, with the humble requests, that 
he will cause the 1st Resolution to be submitted in due course to 
Her Majesty the Q/tcen-Fmpress, that he will cause all the Resolu- 
tions to be laid he for » Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
ami that he himself will be graciously pleased, in consultation with 
his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rungaia Naidu (Madras), seconded by Mr. 
Sorabjee France Patel (Bombay), and carried unanimously.] 

Dadabhai Naoroji, • 

President of the Second Indian ^National Congress, 

• (Dflfrial {taper. 

From A. P. MacDonncll Esq., C.S., Offg. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, • * # 

To all Local’ Governments and Administrations. 

Sir, — His Excellency the Governor General in Council, having 
taken into consideration the lo^Pal desire of the people of India that 
in the fiftieth year of the reign of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
their devotion to her person jfnd throne should be manifested 
throughout the Empire on a 'specially appointed day of public re- 
joicing, and -having regard to ^hc conditions of the seasons which 
are adverse to the selection for this purpos<? of the anniversary qf 
Her Majesty’s birth, or that of her accession, is pleased to designate 
Wednesday, the 16th of February, for adoption throughout India as 
the day of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

2. The sixteenth of February will be observed as a holiday in all 
public offices. The official ceremonial by which the occasion will 
be distinguished will be separately notified. 

3. In’ Other respects His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council confidently leaves to the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations acting in concdrt with the peoples under 


their charge, and more especially to the deep and unaffected loyalty 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, t^e measures which shall be undertaken 
to celebrate the day of Jubilee wifii appropriate honours. His Ex- 
cellency in Council if assured that the executive authorities may on 
this occasion safely yield the initiative^ to the spontaneous action of 
Municipal Councils and of the community at large, and that the 
unanimous voice of the Empire will gratefully lender to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress a homage wortly of the noble charity of her 
life, and the justice and benevolence of her reign. 

• LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERII^S FUND. 

Government House, Calcutta , jst January iSSf. 
Sir,— I. Will you alltfw me, through the columns of your paper, on 
this the first day of Fkr Majesty, the Queen-Empress Jubilee year, 
to appeal to the Members of the National Association and to all others 
who are interested in its work to join me in making somc^pccial 
effort to commemorate the event, and at the same time substantially 
to benefit those Indian Women, in whose sufferings the Oucen takes 
so great and personal an interest. • . 

One great effort made at this moment wfrnld be* of incalculable 
service and would have far reaching effect in carrying out at 
once those objects which the National Association is designed to pro- 
mote, and in securing the future welfare of the Women of India. 
A very little sum, whether in annas or rupees, freyn every one wher 
can afford to give anything would make the subscription a rcajly 
National one, and a worthy memorial of our great Queen’s r£ign. 

2. In order to facilitate the collection of the smallest sums the 

following arrangements have been made. * 

I. — Collecting cards have been expressly designed for the 

occasion. 

II. — These cards for the collection of Rs. 20 and upwards arc 

obtainable, on application, from the Honorary Secre- 
tary during the months of January* February, March, 
April, May and June 1887. 

III. — These cards will be numbered, and the name of the 

collector registered ; when lull, the card is to be sent 
to the Honorary Secretary, who, after receipt, will re- 
turn it to the collector. 

IV. — Donors of larger sums sent direct to the Honorary Sec- 

retary will receive an acknowledgment on a larger 
“Jubilee” card specially designed for the purpose. 

V* All the cards arc to be returned, and the donations paid, 
in by the 1st of July 1887.* - + 

VI. — A copy of the Register containing the names of all 
those who have aided in this work will btf’ 1 ’ handsomely 
bound and presented to Her Majesty the Queen-Em- 
press as a souvenir of the occasion. 

VII— All money subscribed to this Jubilee«Fund is to be paid 
into the Central Committee, but every collector of 
small sums, or donor of large on^s, may, when sending 
it to the Honorary Secretary, specify to which Branch 
ol the Association, the collection, or donation, is to 
be applied. In the absence of specific direction, the 
** money will be allotted by the Central Committee. 

3. The magnitude ol the work to be done, and the peculiar ap- 

propriateness of the moment for doing it, encourage me to hope that 
my appeal may be successful, that J may be forgiven for making it, 
and that at the end of the 50th year of Her Gracious Majesty’s reign 
I may be able to tell the Queen-Empress, that ycr well known* 
sympathy lor the women ol India has bogie frul£ and that ihc 
Association formed for their benefit and of which Her Majesty is 
Patron, has, as a memorial of Her Juhile* year, received such sub- 
stantial support as to place it on a firm and lasting foundation. • . 

• I redfain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

• • (Sd.) HARR] FI tiff) U F F E R 1 N, 

Lady President of the Nat/o /^1 Association for supplying 
* Ft male Medna/' Aid to thg IVonun of India. 



• • THE PILLS 

I'm ify the Blood, < nrtv< t afl Disorders of the 


LiyER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and lostore to Jiealth Debilitated Constitutions, and 
arc invaluable 111 all Complaints inc.id#htal to Females of all a"es. 
h or (Tuldron and 4 Tic aged tliev are prit(iless. 

• THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds 
bores’ and Ulreis. It is famous for (lout rfhd Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has equal. 

Par Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swelling-, and all Skin diseases, it has no rival ; and lor 
• contracted and stilt joints it a<ts like a charm. 

Manufactured only at Professor Hou.ojvay's Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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NOTIFICATION. 

To be peremptorily sold pursuant to 
a decree of the Court of 7he Second Sub- 
ordinate Judge of 24 Pergtennahs made 
in suit No. 39 of 1884 wherein Srecnath 
Roy Chowdry s</n of the late Prcm 
.•Chand Roy Chowdry at prisent ^ resid- 
ing at No. 68 Sovabazar Street in the 
Town of Calcutta is * plaintiff and Ku- 
mar Upcndro Kristo Deb Bahadoor son 
of the late Rajah Apurva Kristo Deb 
Bahadoor inhabitant of Sovabazar Raja 
Nobokisscn’s Street in the Town of Cal-* 
cutta by caste Kyasto and by profession 
Zemindar is defendant and dated the 
15th* day of September 1884 and an 
order of the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal in its Ordi- 
nary • Original Civil ^ Jurisdiction dated 
the 31st day of August 1885 by the Re- 
gistrar of the said Court in his Sale 
room at the Court house on Saturday 
. the fifteenth day of January next at the 
hour of 12 O’Clock at noon the under- 
mentioned immoveable properties — 

Lot No. 1 . — All that one anna share 
of rnehal No. 31 of Tipparrah Collec- 
tor’s Towjcc Pergunnahs Gunga Mun- 
dul the Suddcr Juimna of which per year 
is Rupees 55,143-13'4- 
Lot No, 2. — ^11 that one anna share 
of Talook No. 155 of the 24 Pergun- 
nahs Collector’s Tovvjee Pergunnahs 
Agarpara and Muragacha the Sudder 
Juimna of which is Rupees 45,193-14-8. 

The condition of sale and the abstract 
of title may be seen in the office of the 
Registrar of the High Court in its Ordi- 
nary Original Civil Jurisdiction and also 
irKhe office of Baboo Aushootoss Dhur 
attorney for the plaintiff decree holder 
at No. 2 Hastings’ Street in the Town 
of Calcutta on any day before the sale 
and will be produced at the sale. 

Aushootoss* Dhur, 

Plaintiff’s Attorney, 

Calcutta. * 

(Sd.) R. BELCH AMBERS, 

* Registrar . 

The 15th June, 1886. 


HAMILTON & CO.'S 

Latest Designs in Gold Bangles- 

Acron Handle, (England) ... Ks. 60 
Th« Thistle handle, (Scotland) ... „ 60 

The Shammck handle, (Ireland) ... „ 60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) ♦ ... „ 60 

The Forget-me-not Bangle ... „ 63 

The 'Indian Bamboo Bangle ... „ ‘32 

The Victoria Bungle ... ... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Sigfict Bangle ... „ 54 

The Magic Twist Bangle ... „ 185 

The flexible Curb Bangle* ^ ... „ 115 

/The Etruscan Ball Bangle ... „ 32 

The Good Luck Bangle .... * ... „ 54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle « ... ,,90 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum Barjgle „ 100 

The ^Masootte” Diftmond !l%hoe Bangle,, 90 
The Scotch J’laiU It-inglc ... * „ 80 

The above % re cash quotations. 


Inspection Invited. 


HAMILTON & CO., 

‘ H| CALCUTTA. 


notice! 


; The undermentioned surplus lands no longer required by the Commissioners for the Town 
4 of Calcutta, will be put up for sale by public auction, at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 


17th January 1887, at noon. 
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Lot No. 

« 

Locality. 

Area more or less. 

• 


iA 

r 

Land in front of No. 126 Upper 
Circular Road *... 

• 

B. 

0 

K. 

0 

Ch. 

if 

S. ft. 

0 


• iB 

Do. „ 125 .. 

0 

0 

5 

20 


lC 

Do. „ 124 » 

0 

0 

6 

20 


2 

Do. on the east of No. 74 

Grey Street 

0 

0 

6 

0 


3 A 

Ward No. 3. 

Fillcd-up drain in front of No. 60 
Grey Street 

0 

0 

• 

1 

23. 


3® 

Do. „ No. 62 „ 

0 

0 

1 

23 


3c 

Do. south of No. 61 „ 

0 

0 

4 

6 



Ward No. 5. 






5 

Do. in front of No. 3 Jora- 

bagan Street ... ... I 

« 

<? 

0 

6 

4 


6 

Do. „ No. S „ 

0 

0 

O' 

3$ 


9 

Land on the south of No. 367 Up- 
per Chitpore Road ... 

0 

I 


32 


10 

Ward No. 8. 

The north-west corner of No. 16-1 
Champatola Lane ... 

0 

1 

•o 

0 


11 

No. 9 Chunam'Gully ... 

0 

1 

8 

0 


12 

Ward No. 9. 

Land on the north of No. 18 Raj- 
chundcr Sen’s Lane ... 

0 

1 

4 

28 


13A 

Do. south of No. 36-3 Okhil 
Mislry’s Lane 

0 

1 

13 

20 


13B 

Do. „ No. 36 „ 

0 

0 

6 # 

30 


14 

Ward No. 10. 

Land on the east of No. 3 Warris 
Bagan Lane 

0 

0 

12 

0 



Do. west of the bathing Plat- 
. form at Warris Bagan 

0 

0 

4 

0 


16 

Ward No. 14. 

Land at Newgypookcr depot No. 59 
Jaun Bazar Street 

0 

4 

13 

43 


17 * 

Do. on the cast of No. 34 

Newgypookcr West Lane 

0 

3 

12 

0 

% 

71B 

18 

Do. „ No. 36 „ 

Do. „ No. 32 » »•* 

0 

0 

3 

3 

12 

13 

0 

0 


19 

Filled up drain on the South of No. 

, 8 Dutt’s Lane 

0 

0 

8 

0 

, 

20 

Ward No. 15. 

Land on east of No. 12 McLeod St. 

0 

0 

6 

* 

40 


21 

I 

Do. « „ No. 14 „ 

f 

0 

0 

3 

40 


22 

Do. west of No. 9 „ 

0 

0 

13 

40 



Conditions of Sale. 


Remarks. 


1. The Commissioners’ limit which is to be fixed by the Chairman in consultation with 
the Assessor, will be kept in a closed cover by that officer, and the highest bidder above this 
limit is to be the purchaser ; if any dispute arise as to the last or highest bidding for the lot, 
the same shall be put up again and resold, 

2. A deposit of 25 per cent on the amount of the purchase-money is to be made by the 
Purchaser immediately upon the lot being knocked down, and in default thereof, the premise* 
to be immediately put up and resold at the risk of the purchaser. 

3. The title to the property will be a conveyance from the Commissioners. 

4. The residue of the purchase-money shall be paid within 15 days of the date of sale : 
and in case of default in payment of such residue, the purchaser shall forfeit his deposit, which 
shall be received and taken as and by way of liquidated damages, the sale t& such purchaser 


8 Annas per copw *1 
Rs. 12 per annum. J 


rSEE Full Rates of Subscription 
^ and Advertisement at the end. 
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me 0Slc£l'v 

mHE Prince of Wales presided on the 12th instant at a meeting at St. 
JL James’ Palace, Pall Mall, to consider the scheme for an Imperial 
Institute, in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s 50 years’ 
reign. They Resolved to found the Institute as “an emblem of the 
unity of the Empire, an exponent of the great industries and commer- 
cial resources belonging to it and a fitting national memorial of the 
Jubilee of the sovereign.” His Royal Highness communicated to the 
meeting that “her Majesty the Queen would specially value the Insti- 
tute as a memorial of the love and loyaltyjof her subjects, who arc 
united in promoting and extending industrial and commercial resources 
of her dominions, and thus* giving expression to the unity of the 
Empire.” 

#** 

The Pioneer writes : — 

“As the result apparently of the refusal of the representative 
Mahomcdan Societies to have anything to do with the ‘ National Con- 
gress’ of Calcutta, a rflore subdued tone is evident in that portion of 
the native Press which applauds the tongress. The Peis and Rayyct 
has a well-written'article breathing only gratitude to the British Raj, 
for the Pax Britannica conferred upon the land, and for the civil and 
rekgious freedom granted for the first time to India’s many castes and 
creeds. As th* magnificent result of tbi«, we are told that the 
jarring elements have been welded into one harmonious whole and — ecce 
sigmon — the National Congress of Calcutta 1 This is an anti-climax 
rather, and illogical. Just so might United Ireland point to the 
National League meetings of that country as the beneficent result of 
British rule, and invite the manlitr races of the North of Ireland to 
join them in consummating it.” 

And so it might. And all the more honour to England 1 It is 
British Rule alone that could exhibit such trustfulness. The facts 
of our day transcend rhetorical figures, whether anti-climaxes or 
hyperboles. 

• • 

It is a lovely winter, and our rulers arc thoroughly enjoying it. Sir 
ALFRED Lyall, Lieutenant* Governor of the Upper Provinces, with 
his daughter and his private Secretary (J. O. Miller) and his Aide-de- 
camp (Majoi Sir G. Larpcnt,) lias strayed out of his Raj and is now 
staying with 'Lord and Lady Dufferin at Calcutta which he reached on 
Wednesday. 

**# • 

The Goveinor of Bombay has gone by sea to Sind wffere, after visiting 
the chief cities he will return to Kurrachee, to open the Arts College 
on the 18th current, after which he returns. 


Surfeited with the Agricultural homage of Iihojpur and Bhojpur’s 
Dctvan, Sir Rivers will proceed to Purnea to his next show. After 
opening about the middle of February the extension of the Bengal 
Central Railway there, he will go to Dacca w^ere towVds the Close of 
the month he will preside at the grand Durbar for the investiture of 
Nawab Gunny Meah with the honors of a k. c. s. i. 


* 

★ # 


By the end o£ this week the Duke of Connaught was fo be at Mhow on 
the occasion of the Cavalry manoeuvres in that quarter, visiting Indore 

on the 16th, and leaving for Necmuch and Nusseerabad on the 19th. 

* 

• * * 

WHO says that there is- no gratitude in India? Notwithstanding Kir 
RIVERS has jilted the Doomraon Dcwan in his assured expectation of 
being reappointed to the Bengal Council? to the latter's no small loss 
in maintaining an expensive establishment and in other ways, besides 
waste of time and dislocation of arrangements, Dewanji seems deter- 
mined. to*take generous revenge by overwhelming the satrap with his 
attentions and to make pooja to the setting sun with a vengeance. 
For Want of a better excuse, there will be a trumpery Agricultural Show 
at Doomraon which the Lieutenant-Governor will go to open. 


The Bank of Madras, after putting Rs. 50,000 to tfie Reserve-' Fund*, 
pays a dividend at the rate of 7 percent, per annum on the pastjialf ytai’s 
business. The Bank of Bengal, with its greater business and superior 
advantages, has done better. During the same period if made a profit 
of about fifteen lacs of Rupees. After writing Rs. 60,000 oflf as Bad, 
and carrying forward Rs. 91,000 to the next year, and after putting 
Rs. 300,000 to the Reserve Fund, the Directors could declare a 
dividend of 10 per cent, for the past half year. # 

* 

The Nawab of Ram pore is seriously 111 . 

# ■ 

• * 

The Tipperah case has, after all, been committed to the sessions. 

• • 

The Governor of Madras is in mourning for the death of his only 

sister, Lady Margaret Bourke, at the age of sixty-onc. 

# • • 

* * ^ 

Deaths are announced of the retired Indians Dr. Norman CllF.VF.RS, 
Mr. UULI.F.N Smith, Mr. Arihur Grote, and Sir T. Douglas 
Forsyth. 

* 

* * • 

A SEVERE thunderstorm, unusual for this time of the year, passed over 
South Sylhet, on the night of the 7th instant. • It also rained heavily. 

#** 

Henceforth, the Bills and Acts of the Supreme Legislative Council 
will be given one publication instead of three. 

* 

• # 

The Jammu Dmbar is mourning the death of the Maharani. The 

Maharaja has received several visits of condolence from loyal subjects. 

* • 

* • 

The first Criminal Sessions of the year #f the Bengal High £ourt 
commences on Monday, the 24th instant. * % • 

• 

• * 

Thf. Punjab Chief Court. finds it ^ias no jurisdiction to try Clegg com- 
mitted fin the muTder of Clay at Sibi. Has any other Court jurisdic- 
tion ? . * 

*** • 

^Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, Harris, Shkkhy, Redmond, and Crilly 
lmvejjeen committed, on bail of each, for conspiracy to prevent 

payment of rent in Ii eland. «, • 

• **• . . 

The Maharaja of Bhurtpur celebrates t the tyrth of a son by a ball at 

Agra, on the 20th instant. Sir Alfred and Lady Lyai.l will add to 
the eclat by their presence. 

• 4 . 

. * % . • 

BULGARIA has not yet go* a king. Prince George of Leuchtenbcrg, 
an officer in the Russian Army is mentioned as another candidate fan 
the throne. . # 


Mr. H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I., has been 
Bengal Legislative Council. * 


re-appointed a member of the 


9 

Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible. Us the safest and most convenient 
medium , particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given , any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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M. Muijeliar, leader of the opposition, Conseil-Generalc, Pondicherry, 
has been admitted to the Legion of Honour. An example for our 
masters. 

• • t 

UPPER India is getting respectable* Fakirabad* has now got its cathe- 
dral. which was on Wednesday consecrated by the metropolitan, the 
’ * 

Bishop of Calcutta. 

# * 

THE khitmutgar, UMAR Buksh, f as been, for his folly and brutality of 
Assault on a European lady at Dharmsala, Punjab, been sentenced by 
r the Sessions Judge at Kangra to transportation for life. • 

* • 

M. PE Less EPS is confident of opening the Panama Canal for traffic 
' in 1889. The locks may not be completed but the shipping shall be 

able to pass through. f 

# 

« * ♦ 

Guard T. Sneli.ing is completely exonerated. The High Court has 

set aside the order of fine under the Railway Act. He is now 
reinstated ip the service with arrears of pay paid. 

t * 

. * * 

Tint re is murrain among the , Kangaroes of Australia. Thousands 
have died, !he post mortem shews that the organs are healthy but 
the hit is totally absent. 

% * • . 

A CONSTRUCTION train ran over a bullock on the 5th instant on the 
South Deccan Railway. All the carriages were derailed, resulting in the 
death of a European fireman, cleaner and three natives. Blit were 
there no cow-catchers ? 

*** 

OneArdakir Nasarvanjee Thanavala, L.C.E., by a notice in the 
Bombay Government Gazette, has adopted a new name and choses 
to call himself Sheik "Audool Rahman valad Sheik Adam, L.C.E. 
Arc Parsce conversions to Islam common ? 


I.ORD Idde.SI.EIGH died suddenly- -of heart disease— on the 12th in- 
stant at Lord SALISBURY'S official residence in Downing Street. While 
ascending the stairs, he was seized with a sudden faintness and died 
twenty minutes after. 

* 

• • # # 

irtiis ifighness Ramraja, the Maharaja of Travancore, has presented 
to the Ilon’blc V. Ramikngar, C.S.I., Dewan, a gold salver “ in recog- 
nition of the distinguished sei vices rendered by him to the state.” We 
hope it forebodes no retiie.ncnt of* the Dewan. 

* 

MORE silver in the United Slates. The depreciating metal has been 
discovered in large quantities in the North and South of Caldwell 
city, Kansas. It is said to unde 1 lie the entrie city and several miles 
around. 


A Smai.i. Cause Court Pleader again liguics in the Police Court. B\ma 
Churn Muter is charged with ntTaing a bubc of Ks. 100 to a Police 
Inspector in the interest of his clerk committed to the Sessions. 
Happy Calcutta, whose Police resent such often s i 

* * 

* % 

« 

Tantia is still causing trouble, lie with his little army raided recent- 
ly *on the village of Dbolgaon, H.ud.i, ift the Central Provinces, carried 
tiff some loot, shot a milkman and burned his two huts. He whs pur- 
sued by ^Assistant Commissioner Gordon with his, auny, but, as 
hitherto, the Blul eluded the pursuit. 

• * 

Moulvie, Haji Hamidlukh r, Zemindar and extra Assistant Com- 

♦ 

missioncr of Sylhcl, is exempted from personal appearance € in Civil 
Coults. The Moulvie signalized th,c exemption on the nth by a dinner 
to the Chief Commissioner, the European ladies and official and non- 
official gentlemen, and illumination and fireworks. & 

* » /. \ 

• 

Our readers will pleftsc note that the National Association hold their 
second General Meetii% on the 26th instant at the Town Hall nt 
4-30 p. M., in aid of the Countess of Duffei in’s Fund.— Her lady- 
ship’s appeal published in dhr l.i^t is being responded to from all parts 
of India, by application for the Jubilee ‘Cards. 


Syed Jaffer Hossein, Railway Magistrate, Hyderabad, was stabbed 
in the abdomen and the right and left breast with a Hyderabad*! 
jumbnf at Warangal, while pronouncing judgment in a case of grievous 
assault and rape. The subject of his judgment retaliated the convic- 
tion. The Mahomedan criminal is in custody and the judge is pro- 
gressing favorably. 

* 1 
* * 

The Plymouth Solicitor, J. Edward Curteis, who has been wanted 
at Horne— having made himself scarce without accounting .£15,000, the 
money of the East Stonehouse Local Board, was arrested last week at 
the Great Eastern Hotel, by Superintendent Hogg. The Solicitor is 
1 detained in the Lock-Up pending an escort from England. Mr. Reily, 
at request, spared him the detention in jail in anticipation of trial. 

• « # 

• * * * 

“ AH newspapers in* the Australian Colonies, and their number is 
legion, are carried free, if posted within seven days of the date of 
publication.” 

Is it not time, that further concessions should be made to the Indian 
press as regards the carriage of newspapers ? At any rate, the “ privi- 
leged ” rate should be made general. 

* 

. * * 

The examination of witnesses by the Tfengal Sub-Committee, Public 

Service Commission, commenced yesterday. We again protest 
against the Sub-division of the Commission. The work turned out 
by the Branches cannot be the true report and deliberation of the 
Commission. If Sir Barnes Peacock were on the Commission, he 
would have set his face against dismemberment. 

* 

t * * 

General Komaraff’s paper, the Svett y publishes that 

“Ghasan Khan, the ryler of Koundshout, and a friend of England, 
was murdered on the instigation of nis son, Sandar Khan, who is the 
sworn enemy of England. He is now the ruler of Koundshout, and is 
preparing an energetic resistance in case the English should interfere 
assisted by their Cashmir vassal. The Cginoses in Kashgar would 
like to reestablish order in Koundshout, but cannot get command of a 
sufficient military force. Koundshout is situated between Kashgar and 
Cashmir and thus presents the easiest way from Russian territory to 
Cashmir’s chief town, Srinagar.” 


Another leap ! 

“A new motor for locomotives has been successfully tried in 
America. Soda is used in the place of fire under the boiler. Soda is 
said to have much the same power as coal, without any of the offensive 
gases which that fuel emits. The boiler is charged with the soda, 
which upon being damped by a jet of steam produces an intense heat. 
Soda engines are now used in Berlin 'ajid other European cities veiy 
successfully, and they also traverse the St. Gothard Tunnel, under the 
Alps, wfiere steam engines cannot be used, because the length of the 
Tunnel renders ifc impossible to devise a system of ventilation which 
will carry off the foul gases generated by a locomotive. So overpower- 
ing would those gases become that suffocation would ensue.” 

* 

* * 

The Convocation-Day Fellows of the Calcutta University are :--- 

“ The Most Reverend Paul Gocthals, n. n., s. j., Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Calcutta, the Hon. J. W. Quinton, c.s., the lion. Raja 
Amir Hasan, Khan Bahadur, J. Westland, Esq. r C.S., Colonel C. H. 
Luard, R.E., Major C. W. «J. llamsoti, R.li, Surgeon Major J. Scully, 
I. R.C.1L, M.R.C.S., J. K. E. Spring, Esq., L.C.E., M.C'.IiE., T. C. Lewis, Esq., 
M.A., Raja Luchman Singh, the Very Rev. A. Neut, S.J., Rev. W. 
Johnson, it. a,, Ram Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Esq., PH.D., 

A. C. Edwards, Esq., M. A., Balm Brahma Mohun Mallik,* Nagendra 
Nath Ghose, Esq., A. F. Abdur Rahman, Esq., Babu Bireshwar Mitter, 
Bal)u # Chandra Nath Bos#, m.a., Maulvi Zahiruddin Ahmad, L.M.S.” 


A MOST interesting inquiry, which will come home to all animals pos- 
sessing, and proud of, noses : — 

“At the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at* Philadelphia in 1884*, a paper was read by. Messrs. 
E. L. Nichols and E. H. Bailey, describing their experiments designed 
to test the delicacy of the sense of smell in different individuals. The ex- 
perimenters took a number of the strongest-smelling substances, such 
as oil of cloves, extract of garlic, prussic acid, cyanide of potassium, 
Ac. Each of those was mixed with water in such proportions that, 
when a large number of bottles had be£n filled, say, with the garlic and 
water, each bottle was only half as strong as the previous one, and at 
last the garlic was so diluted that it was impossible to detect it by 
smell. The bottles were they disai ranged, and the test was to request 
the individual experimented upon to arrange them in theic proper 
order by the sense of smell. By this simple means it was found that 
sol ne persons possessed a much more delicate sense of smell than 
others. Thus, three men were able to detect prussic acid when it was 
diluted with two million times (2,000,000) its weight of water— a minute 
proportion that could not be detected by the most refined chemical 
analysis. Others, again, could not smell prussic acid, even wheir.it was 
present in considerable quantity. But the most remarkable fact reihains 
to be related. The experiments were performed with these and other 
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strongly odorous substances on forty-four males and thirty-eight 
females, and it was found that in nearly all cases the sense of smell was 
about double as acute in men as in women. Thus the maikecb odfcur 
of prussic acid could be detected by men when diluted with more than 
one hundred limes its bulk of water, whereas women fail to perceive it 
when diluted with twenty thousand times. Oil of lemon could be 
detected by men when mixed with a quarter of a million limes its 
quantity of water, but women failed to perceive it unless the solution 
was more than twice as strong. Even in the case of garlic, the women 
were much less susceptible to its presence than the men. It is difficult 
to account for tl^ese remarkable differences, which must be regarded As 
proved ; for the experiments extended over eiglny-two persons and were 
performed by gentlemen who were accustomed to physiological investi- 
gations. lUfinany of the lower animals, as, for example, the dog and 
all those carnivora that Mint by scent, the sense is out of all proportion 
greater than in m^n ; but we are not aware that there is any distinction * 
between the two sexes of the animals in this respect. The cause of the 
difference in this matter between mea and women i^quitc unknown, as 
is the object of fhe distinction but it has one practical bearing fliat may 
be borne in mind. The employment of strong and potent perfumes by 
women may depend on their less acute sense of smell ; and they would 
do well to bear in mind the fact that odours and perfumes which may 
be quite pleasant to them may be most overpowering, and decidedly un- 
pleasant, to individuals of the other sex.”- \)ueen. 

# 

* * 

Preparations are making for the celebration of the Jubilee and for 
presentation of addresses of atlmir.ition and satisfaction to the retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bcn£hl. In connection with the first, the Eng- 
lishman suggests that native chi rags but no kerosinc, be used in the 
illumination of the town. 

* 4 

At the Viceregal Legislative Council on Friday, the 14th, the 
Viceroy presiding, the Protection of Inventions and Designs Bill was 
referred to Select Committee, the Language of Arts Bill, the Bills to 
amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, &c., and the Indian Evidence Act, 
and the Indian Museum Tri^tee 43 ill were passed, and a Bill intro- 
duced for the better administration of her Majesty’s Indian Marine Ser- 
vice. The Language Bill is in continuation of the Act of 1868, to avoid 
repetition in every Act of the CounciPof certain phrases and phraseolo- 
gy, the result of 18 years’ experience in the Legislative Department. 
The Customs Bill imposes principally an import duty of Rs. 7-8 per 
imperial gallon or six 'quart bottles.of perfumed spirits, in wood or 
bottles, hitherto exempt. The Evidence Bill saves the Revenue officers 
from disclosing their source of information in prosecutions under the 
Revenue law- 

* * 

Lieutenant R. L. B. Carter, Adjutant of the 28th Bombay Infantry 
and Station Staff Officer at Baroda, did not long survive the accident 
which befell him in the mail tr#in. While travelling he somehow got 
on to the footboard and began walking it. The train passing over a 
creek, be was swept into it by one of the girders 06 the bridge. He 
was fearfully mangled. 

* 

* * 

Book-makers are liable to the Income Tax and their gains are not un- 
lawful. Such is the verdict of the Queen’s Bench Division. 

• * 

The Emin Bey Rehcf expedition starts on the 20th instant with ex- 
plorer Stanley at the head. • 

• *** 

The Gilzais who broke out in autumn last, have been soundly thrashed 
and subdued by the vigorous measures of the Ameer who, however, 
will one day receive it back with compound interest. Meanwhi^, the 
presenj attitude of the tribe is useful in keeping the only path between 
Cabul and Ccnlrl Asia open, since the snow has blocked up the Haza- 
rajat Pass. 

The Ameer is pursuing his vigorous fiscal views rather than policy. 
The Governor of Herat, Mahonyned Sarwar KHAf*, is accounting for 
the revenues of his charge — in other words, undergoing the usual pro- 
cess of disgorging his irregular appropriations. His place has been * 
given to Kazi Saadooddeew pro tem. We suppose Kazijce’s turn will 
next come, the more so as the Ameer can scarcely have forgotten his 
Russian partialities in connection with the Boundary Commission. 

# ' 

The Nilgiri Express give* notice of its # removal to Charing Cross. 
Without pretending to the mysteries of local geography, it seem* to us 
that from the heights of Ooty to the flags of Charing Cross is <00 
violent and absurd a leap for an Indian paper. The difference between 
the altitudes, and between the climates, makes it an undesirable change. 
The change from the scenery and associations of the Nilgiri hills to 
the* fog and noise of East London, is a descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. , 


In yesterday’s morniug-paper wc read 

“ Her Excellency Lady Duffeiin, accompan'cd by the * % Countcss 
Rosebery, honored the establishment of Babu S. P. Chatterji, the 
nurseryman and florist of Naikuldanga, with a visit on Monday evening 
and their Ladyships were nrtich pleased with what they saw. Mr. 
Chatterji presented Lauy Duffer in with a choice bouquet composed of 
cucharis, lilies and io?es.” 

This florist seems to be a veritable Malcc for manners. Or, did he 
take her other ladyship for a lady’s maid? Even as a mercenary com- 
panion, she was, in our judgment, entitled, undci*the circumstances, to 
better treatment. Where was the harm — what was the difficulty— of 
making another, even though inferior, bouquet ? Lady Duffcrin, of • 
course, did not introduce her companion to her floral Baboo who has 
seen the world and might be presumed to know. We make no doubt 
she gave her bouquet to Lady Rosebery. The I taboo’s mistake about"* 
the rank of the new visitor arose, we guess, from the dead uniformity 
of European cosiumdt In the absence of sumptuary warrant of prece- 
dence in these days of cheap and nasty, wh?n satin and velvet arc pro- 
duced from flax and jute, it is hard for foreigners to distinguish Gov- 
ernesses from Governors’ wives. 

• • 

* * 9 

The Advocate of India of Bombay and the Statesman and the Indian 
Daily News have distinguished themsfclvcs in the Indian liress for the 
wisdom and moderation of their comments on the late Congress. As 
a specimen, wc quote th$ following from the last named journal 

“ It was rcinarked.by a Hindoo gentleman that ‘their IcadcnS* were 
not present. This, in a certain sense, was correct ; but t[ie remark 
does not recognise the change that has come over society, of which 
the speaker himself is an example. There was a tiny: when Maha- 
rajahs, Rajahs, &c., were the leaders of Hindoo society ; and cer- 
tainly they weie conspicuous by their absence on Monday evening. But 
who are and who have ever been the leaders of men ? Not nobles by 
the mere fact of their position, though there have been occasions 
when men have held the position of noblemen and have been 
leaders. There have been leaders in all ranks of society. Wat 
Tyler was a leader of men though only a blacksmith ; Cavendish 
was a leader of men, when he and a few others, in a small 
house on Whittington Moor, arranged to bung about the Revolu- 
tion that placed William of Orange on the throne of England. 
Cavendish, however, was a Duke or became one, as well as a man, and 
would probably have been a leader in any rank of life. So it will bo 
in India. It will not be the well-appointed wardrobe, or the lengthy 
title that will enable the wearer to be a leader of men. It will be the 
cultivated understanding, the active brain, the moial courage begotten 
of right that will lead men, and accomplish the revolution of the future. 
These are facts that are beginning to be realised, that # will multiply 
themselves, and grow in strength till their full purpose is accomjfflshe^ 
The work will not be done in a day or a generation ; though it will be 
not the less ceitam in the end. Those who are active now, will not see 
the full fruition of their labours. There may be years or even genera 
(ions of suffering and disappointment in India as there have been in 
Europe, and that are stjll be foie some of the struggling nationalities. 
Pali inis in all enuntnes have had to endntc much,* to suffer mm li, and 
to wait for the result which they have not always seen except by the 
eye of faith. Theic is no icason why Indian •xpcrience will dilfiu from 
that of other nations ; and those who are most burning with zeal, will do 
well to accept the injunction of Longfellow, and while- - 

‘ Still achieving, still pursuing, • 

Learn to labour and to wait.’ ” 

He is no title fiieiul who has not the courage to tell unpleasant truths 
about us. 


(^tutorial ^lotcs. • 

riMIE Coinmander-in-Chief is still in Upper Burma, supei intending 
X the giimling joperaiinns to Idling the Barmans to a proper frame 
of mind to accept the blessings of Butish rule. He is not only directing 
the otganbation of the forces in Burma and the plan of thg present 
campaign, but 'also examining the country towards keeping the people 
in pcimancnt subjection. # 

• 

The official version of the military situation in Burma is this! It is now 
admitted that, till within three weeks, matters were going against u^. Up 
to the first week of December, the scattered Ly-itish forces were not'only 
helpless ami useless towards the subjugation of the countiy, but they 
were themselves in imminent^dangcr from the ubiquitous Dacoits — so- 
called. The British outposts were being *ov%r and over siftprised by 
these guerrilla bands who, however, almost always managed to c 5 cape 
so soon as any resistance could be offered. U^ to the middle of las? 
month, the operations continued to tell the old tale of disaster. There 
wcie frequent engagements of small parties* but they did not all end 
favorably to us. Even when, a^> often enough happened, the enemy 
was beaten off, the British lost heavily, specially in officers, and the 
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struggle was soon after renewed. Meanwhile the forces were reinforced 
and they proceeded steadily, regularly scouring the country, beating 
up the jungle, forcing the enemy out, surprising him in his hiding 
places, surrounding his stockades, and so forth. 

The most satisfactory newS fjom Upper Burma is the renewal of 
the Shans and China traffic. The long files of pack ponies and bul- 
locks carrying goods op their backs, so characteristic of the trade with 
the latter Empire, have again cotVmcnced to appear in Mandalay. 


singal honour M. Thikrs has done us in deigning to pay us his visit. 
M* Thiers is not only a glory to France, he is the glory to the whole 
world. I believe I am the interpreter of my honorable colleagues in 
offering to this illustrious statesman the homage of the Mexican nation.” 

Deputy Thiers was fully equal to the occasion. With the perfect 
self-possession of a Frenchman of the world, he gravely listened to all 
the palaver and bowed to the compliments. When the speaker con- 
cluded, he rose and in a few eloquent words informed the Chamber 
how touched be was with such a mark of distinction. 


The Viceroy may now have some undisturbed sleep. Sir John Gorst, ^Jackals are not only notoriously carnivorous but aYso cannibal. 
Undei-Sccretary for India, speaking at Chatham, on the 13th instant, Their taste of human flesh is, luckily, confined to rarrion. It is an 
, assured the world tho* the troubles in Burma had ended. age of progress, however. And progress is various. While the Fee- 

jcewallahs are abandoning their Domestic institution of utilising superan- 

The Native Chiefs have narrowly escaped anotl er strain and drain nuated grand mammas and other encumbrances of flesh and blood, for 
combined. . They will not be summoned to Calcutta to join in the the table — as prices de r/w/tf/Kv— -improvement among other races and 
celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee in the middle of next month. The beings may take the form of extending the range of their dietary, 
ceremony will, no doubt, lose its pomp and circumstance as a great AH depends upon the advent of the Hour and the Being — rather than 
pageant, biTt the poor follows have been so harrassed of late in a ^ an » ^ or the transcendental theory applies beyond humanity. The 
variety o*f shapes /ind ways that wc really do not grudge them the Prophet and tli e Hero arc needed for the regeneration not of men only 
relief they h«|ve obtained from the sympathetic consideration of Lord but of all mammals. Now, the latter saviour of society has made his 
Dum erin. They will have their duties for the day all the same, appearanre among the Bengal Jackals. His mission seems to be 
though. As on the occasion of the gteat Deljii Assembly, the native 10 le acli Ins fellows to cat of carrion from the living human subject 
rulers who could ndt attend, held similar Durbars jn their own states —if the Irishism maybe allowed. As, since the death of Lessing, 
and' Seats in furtherance of the same sole object- the proclamation of beasts have ceased to be literary, the Prophet has no place among 
the assumption by Her Majesty the Queen of the title of Empress of them, (for even the illiterate Mahomet was inspired into wondrous 
India. So now "they surely will celebrate the Jubilee in their own ways poesy) !— the Hero is the more eligible teacher, reforming by 
with their own ceremonies and demonstrations of loyalty and joy. example rather than by precept. The new leader of Young Jackaland 

has, by way of inaugural discourse, distinguished himself by a feat 

FIVE bKtish officers, wc arc glad to learn, have passed in the first ° f ‘ lilri, ' S and pluck ’ * IIu openelJ hisC eam P ai S n a « ainst >« an an <I 
examination in the Russian language. This is promising to begin with. pur#ned “ Wl,b a rcckless zeal > no maltcr if he should P erish ia > llc war. 

It will reduce the chances of such scandals as that connected with Mr. ' n ‘ e,e ,S “° 1Iero ~ at ,east f " r >l u >" a '> cognizance-without his His- 
Chakms Marvin. It is a great shame for a Great Power to have in ,0r,o « ra P l,er - as n ° Pl "' dl wilhoul ,lis J ud V> Don Quixote without 
its Services no scholar in the Russian tongne-lhc vernacular of an- hn Uulclnca - ni> Kin S witl,out llis Buffoon ; they bring out each other. 


other Great Power. The disgrace is all the greater when it is considered I ndced > history is a condition sine qua non of the recognition of heroism. 

° T» • . 


that that Great Power is its greatest rival, whom it expects to meet in 
the field or in negotiation any day and to continue to do so so long as 
both will remain the Chief Powers in Asia ! Even the great Govern- 
ment • of Ihdia, with its highly- paid establishments, and its 

sumptuous arrangements in all departments, had scarcely any 
command of Russian linguistics. Within the last few years, we 


Hence, it is said that there were great men before Agamemnon, but 
they are unremembered for absence of a Homer. So, it is quite 
possible that there were heroes before among the Jackal tribe but there 
is no chronicle of their lives. The present warrior and.' reformer has 
found a more than worthy historian in the Englishman. A few weeks 
back our contemporary chronicled the crowning feat. The scene of the 


know there was no provision for translating from Russian. And bk,0( ty en S a 2 cme,lt was * n Sylbet on the borders of the Tipparah Raj. 
this while millions have been* poured out like water in mere * be time \yas evening. Sir Jackal was out in his knightly quest of 
'ignorant and unmanly fear of Russian approach! We have adventure. Suddenly ciossed his path the hereditary enemy in the 
ouibdves once indiieetly helped towauls the translation of some s ^ a pc of a coolie from the Chetali lea Garden. Not one of your trem- 
papets of Government and can therefore speak positively to its b,lntf scare-crows of Calcutta bent under a weight of 40ft)., but a regular 
helplessness. This is not as it should be. A great Government should bc;ilthy muscular * r,on S plantation labourer, and altogether a foeman 


not be dependent upon such makeshifts. In the long urn, it is prudent worthy nf tllP klli S ,u - So the Iatter at oncc charged. It was a deter- 
to expend on these necessaries of Impetial rule. And yet we would mincd ^av.age conflict m which there was no hope of quarter on either 
sooner move an a 1 my at an cnoinuiii. cost on hearing some cork and s ‘^ e ' * bc representative of humanity was equal to the occasion. Though 


bull stoiy of some beggars supposed to be Cossack officers having 
been seen in sojne waste lands of some miserable khan in c some ob- 
scure corner of Central A^u, than mimtain a decent regular staff 
lor translation apd collation of information from Russian for the 
guidance of the Government. Of course, the best thing is to interest 
Brjtish officers in the language, and it is satisfactory to know that 
a beginning is being made. 

• * 

4 ... 

We read in the P \ht Qcni\ali of a most amusing scene that recently 
occuircd in the Mexicali I\u liameiP. Mon,. Thikrs, a French de- 
puty representing the Department of Rhone, wishing to turn to advan- 
tage his holiday, set out on a .voyage to Mexico. Arrived there, M. 
Thiers was pressed to be present at one of the seances of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He hail, to take the usual permission of the questor. 
Hearing the name and the request, that functionary was seized wirii an 
inexpressible emotion and cried out — Thiers is within our walls 


unarmed, he fought bravely, tooth and nail. At length he succeeded 
in beating the biute off. But it was in vain. Though repulsed, the 
enemy still maintained the field. After his first decisive advantage, 
Sir Coolie beat a hasty but orderly retreat. He was intercepted in the 
march. Again a dreadful engagement took place, with great carnage. 
Sir Jackal’s on^ was furious and obstinate. At length he floored the 
man. Still the latter did not give it up. He persisted and fought des- 
perately, till he brought the other down to his’own level. There they 
lay, faint ftom bleeding and exhaustion, ypt still fighting on, tearing each 
other as they rolled on the earth. Thi* went on sometime, for it was 
war to the bitter end, but in the end it was the dog of a j.lckal that 
died, the chronicler being human. Never mind, death does not matter, 
they were both hcioes, man and beast. The latter deserved honorable 
burial at our hands. We hope our contemporary will let us know how 
the former does under his terrible wounds. 


inexpressible emotion and cried out — Thiers is within our walls Holloway's Pills ami Ointment . — The combined ill effects of over- 

* ha ‘ - j :r u T ! ;r c t 10 — 

tmg ot the Chamber. , In due course, I hikrs made his appeal ance in fan* ones and crowded workrooms. The compulsory confinement weakens 
flic Chamber ; and whcij pointed out to the President, that exalted l,ie . ff«»eral health and induces chronic constipation, indigestion, and 
officer quickly rose from his- se.it and invited tl.e Freud, represent X“to perTons"^ 

tive to take his seat at the vile of the que^tor’s chair, without apparent- of wmk > bein S purely vegetable in their composition, and consequently 
ly any anxiety on the score of do.,e ncighbouihuod of such an anuari- aCt witboi,t h- ir *hness ,M1 tbe m,jst delicate system. The experience of 

'*»• " Mcssicui,, ibis is a SState SSZiTSSA 
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Even those who like ourselves take a peep into it from the distance of 
the public thoroughfare, can plainly see that Government House is now 
full. Not only is the whole house and every available space occupied, 
but tents have been pitched in the grounds, giving the place quite a 
martial aspect. It is also lively with more peaceful sport. The viceregal 
Palaqp is apt during the cold weather to become a great guest-house. 
This year fiom the extraordinary influx into the country of distinguishjd 
visitors, this ch.yacter has reached its height. We graminivorous, or 
at most piscivorous, Hindus, who, without being of it, gaze at it with 
a foolish wonder, are at a losg for finding the pioper things to say on 
the occasion. We beg to* be excused for our awkwardness. We think* 
theie can be no htirm in expressing a hope that there will be no stint- 
ing of viceregal hospitality. The C#own keeps it§ represenWitive in 
funds sufficient for liberality. Nor do the petfple — the native-born 
subjects of the Crown— press upon the grant for hospitality, or 
the part of the pay that may be reasonably expected to be expend- 
ed upon it. For anything that we care, the whole part and more 
may be employed for the purpose. We hope the reception will be 
worthy of the proconsul who rules the Mogul Empire. We hope 
the Government House pillaus and Jcabobs are of the most delicimr, 
and Loid Dufkkrin’S wines of the choicest. We have not caught any 
strains of the saringi or setar from the direction of the great house. 
Is a Nautch inadmissible? 

The guests of the highest political importance arc two -the Earl of 
Roslbkrry and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. The latter lives partly with 
his brother the well-known merchant. Th ? former has gone to Barrack- 
pore whence he proceeds to Darjeeling to-morrow. 

• 

The Statesman is giving inestifnabl* service to the country and doing 
truly loyal woik by the courage with which it is repressing the wild 
enthusiasm of youthful reformers, at thc^aine time that it is encouraging 
the people to condense vapoury aspirations into actual desires and 
i educe lofty schemes of icgcncration to feasible cntcrtainable projects. 
The value of such an iivlepcndent British counsellor and supporter of 
our cause can never be over-rated. No native patriot perhaps can 
speak with the authority of an experienced English politician whose 
motive is above suspicion. 

Our countr^iien have unmistakably set their heart on the 
reconstruction of the Legislative Councils on a popular basis. That 
is the proper statement. To call it a demand for the creation 
of a Parliament in India, is to give the dog a bad name with 
the object of hanging it, without fear of reproach from within or 
without. To confound it with Home Rule is to irysrepresent the 
Indian reformers and alarm the Government and the British public 
against gi anting a reasonable and modest request. Such at least is the 
averment of the spokesmen. If the resolution of the Congress should 
be de'omed to transcend the limits of moderation, the natives are too 
good fellow's not to be thankful for any tolerably real boon. Some of 
the waitings in the course of the agitaton for popular recognition in the 
legislative machinery may be quoted perhaps to •.how that the promot- 
ers of the movement contemplate more sweeping changes, but the 
authors themselves have since supplied their own commentaries, and 
thesc ate eminently satisfactory ; at least they must be so to all candid 
minds. Nothing could be better than Mr. Al.L\N Hume’s rec<*nt 
correspondence. 1 1 is last letter to the Statesman is si;npty a settler. It 
is a perfect justification of the call for organic reform and will go far to 
disarm opposition. It must satisfy every man of the moderation of the 
programme and of the expediency of accepting it. The Statesman has 
carried the vindication farther. 4 contributes to thes movement the 
authority, as* well as the observation, of a looker-on. It drives the point 
home with all the incisiveness for which it is famous. In some admir- 
able articles it has "pressed the necessity of inviting the people’s 
cooperation in legislation and Government, with the calm welcome of 
one accustomed to reason on affairs. Finally, it has clenched the 
argument with the authority of the wisest Englishman of our century. 
The production by Mr. RobeRt Knight o£ the quotation from the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s work is itself worth a victory.* 


OUR readers-must be familiar with that unique institution, the Savitri 
Library.. We have before dwelt upon the importance of the work 
initiated by the founders. They have now laid another burden of ob- 
ligation oil the country by issuing a volume of Transactions of the 
Society. It is » goodly sized thick volume of condensed matter, well 


printed in good type on good paper. This is indeed a valuable 
book, consisting as it does of all the discourses read at the annual 
meetings of the Society aqdthe Prize Essays by Hindu ladies which 
w*on the Society’s advertised rew\irfl. Without set purpose the volume 
functions in Bengali as the Oxford Ks^y* and the Canbiidge Essays 
function in English. It may be called the Savitri Essays. The’ sub- 
jects are all interesting, aiul their Uc.Uuicnt is varied. There is not in 
Bengali so much good reading or valuable matter in any other woifc. 
And no wonder. For here we have focussed the lights of the highest 
and best souU> in Bengali. 

RE/S & RA Y\ r ET. ' ' 

SATURDAY, JANUARY i 5 , 1SS7. 

THI£ JUBILEE 

FOR « 

TIIR FfFTY YEARS’ RF.IGN 

THE QUEEN OF GREAT -BRITAIN & ICELAND 

AND 

EMPRESS OF INDL$l. 

A MONGST the thirty-five Sovereigns who h:\Ve 
reigned over England for a period of eight-hun- 
dred and twenty-one years, since the accession of 
William of Normandy in 1066, there are only three 
who have occupied the throne for as long or a longer 
period than Queen Victoria, viz,, I Iknry 1 1 1. 56 /ears, 
Howard III. 50 years, and her grandfather ' George 
I II. for 60 years. Hut during the period that these 
Sovereigns have reigned, not one can shew such a 
roll of victory, such an addition of territory, such ad- 
vancement in knowledge, and such an increase in 
wealth and prosperity as has accrued to Great Britain 
under the beneficent rule of India’s Kmpress. That 
a great deal of this advancement, improvement, and. 
riches can be traced to Great Britain’s intimate ct>n-*- 
nexion with the Hast, is a fact which can scarcely be 
controverted. As the glorious luminary rises in the 
Hast and enlightens the day, # so the original seat of 
enlightenment and learning was the East. Thence 
sprung the arts, the sciences, and the philosophy which 
now shed their rays over the remotest regions of 
the globe. When the natives of Great Britain were 
a parcel of savages who clothed themselves in the 
skins of wild animals, or, if they were too poor to pro- 
cure these, daubed over their naked bodies with blue 
paint, India was a civilized country where the laws 
were justly administered, and where architecture, 
painting, sculpture, astronomy, medicine, music, and 
even the drama were cultivated aifd taught amongst- 
her teeming populations. It cannot be denied flint 
the country fell back from these arts and sciences, 
into a state of* comparative ignorance, through in- 
testine Commotions, and warfare, but particularly so 
from the successive devastating inroads of the barba- 
rian hordes from Central Asia, known as the I’athan 
aud Tartar invasions. But was Europe at or about 
that period by one iota in a better state ? *The 
same or ^similar barbarian who overran India, dij 
the same to Europe, destroying religion and throwing 
the countri.es of that Continent back into such a st.ute 
of ignorance that that period is now known in his- 
tory as the Dark Ages. # . . * . # 

As the Kohinoor whfch now sparkles *in our Em- 
press’s diadem (but which originally came from 
India) far surpasses all the other gefns of the Regalia 
of the Crown of England, so India hself far surpasses 
in real value and population, all the other possessions 
of the British Empire. Nor arc the people of this 
country, especially the educated chisses, one whit be- 
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hind the other countries, under the domination of 
Great Britain in loyalty to their Beloved Empress, 
nay, they are in fact much i?iore''loyu( than some, coun- 
tries nearer England. And,' to be sure, Her Majesty’s 
reception of the Indians (it the Colonial Exhibition last 
year, her condescension, kindness, and courtesy to all of 
them, especially to the poor old painter of Delhi (since 
■dead) were enough to draiV the hearts of all classes of 
Indians to her. At the same time, the Royal grace 
shews the brightest contrast with the ordinary treatment 
of Indians in India by our rulers — those autocrats the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. Would 
that haughty Satrap, Sir Alfred Lvali., have treated 
the aged Indian painter with the same condescension 
and kindness with which he was treated by our Queen? 
We trow not. Sir Alfred Lvali. would in all probabi- 
lity havp imagined that his dignity would have been 
lowered and his izzul damaged, if he had shaken hands 
with an Indian in the position of the Indian painter, 
as that Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow did when 
he refused to shake hands with Raja Ram pal Sinc; 
(one.of the I^irons of Oudh). 

The. Indian Civil Service have still* one great lesson 
to learn, that is, Civility costs nothing. But what are we 
to expect when the sons of tinkers, tailors, shoemakers, 
and undertakers ct hoc genus oninc are pitchforked 
into positions in the Covenanted Civil Service which 
ought never to have been occupied except by gentle- 
men of good families. A Native of India is a natural 
aristocrat. Money is not his criterion of gentility, but 
birth. When one native makes the acquaintance of 
another and is inclined to feel friendship for him, his 
first question is, What caste are you ? In sending men 
to rule over the Indians, it would behove the commis- 
sion to particularly remember this fact, namely, that an 
Indian puts great faith in men of good family— not such 
s.' as 4 here\ire unfortunately many in the present Cove- 
nanted Service. For, to use the words of a local 
rhymster, 

“ Many men there are out heie whose fathers 

“ Were selling boots, hats and breeches, ” 

vvho are always standing upon their izzat^ forget- 
ting that really they have precious little to lose and 
are therefore afraid of losing what little they 
have acquired by the fortuitous circumstance of 
being in the Covenanted Civil Service. These 


centre a crescent, below the crescent a 
for the Parsees, and at the four co 
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flame of fire 
corners a trisul 
(trident) which would indicate that the Hindoos 
were four times as numerous as the Mahomedans and 
Parsis. Diagonally across the shield should be a 
broad blue wave line to signify the Ganges, the -sup- 
porters should be a Royal Bengal Tiger and a Braha 
mini Bull. The Tiger and Bull both to ■ be collared 
■ with a broken chain attached. The crest to be the 
L Prince of Wales’ plume springing from a trisul (trident) 
’charged with a crescent and the mottge ich dien in 
Sanscrit which means, in # that language, I serve, and 
which* strange tp say, comes originally from India, the 
plumes meaning nothing less than the Hindoo trinity 
expressed by the three white sacred marks worn by 
high caste Hindoos on their foreheads. One more 
honor might, at the same time, be conceded to the 
Indian Empire at this festive season, the Jubilee of our 
Empress, one that would add to the honor of Eng- 
land as well as of this country.* It is this. That from 
henceforth, on the Royal Standard of Great Britain, 
the Bengal Tiger shall be put as follows — at the foot of 
the Royal Shield but above the mottoe, the Royal 
Bengal Tiger conchant, regardant, gorged with a collar 
attached to which is a broken chain. This would 
imply that England, has given liberty to India and 
that this Empire is -now under the Shield and protec- 
tion of Great Britain, but {it tip; same time (couchant 
regardant) is quite ready (on the watch) to take her 
share in the defence of that Shield. 

Andrew W. Hearsev. 
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come forward so unanimoiMy and loyally as they did 
during the Pa nj deli incident, not only vviih iik* re offers 
but with actual solid help it England ever really 
required it. Such being really and truly the case, 
the present opportunity might to be taken advantage 
of to draw the heart of India's people into. closer 
sympathy- and accord with the Crown of England 
Why not give to the .eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales (who is 0!' age aiul has no title as yet) and to 
th<i eldest sons of all future Princes of Wales, the 
title und designation of the Prince Imperial of India? , 

It would by; ail appropriate hnemento of this year of I hardly 
Jubilee. Our Prince Imperial's shield and armorial] learnei 


r THE TAGORE LAW PROFESSORSHIP. 

We understand that the Election of the Tagore Law 
Professor for the next year will take place within the 
course of the current month. Considering how un- 
successful some of the past Lecturers haVe been, it 
may not be inopportune just now to offer a few remarks 
with reference to the principle on which the selection 
ought to be made. Although entertaining little hope 
that our remarks will carry any great weight with the 
authorities-of the University, we must do our duty, and 
try to prevent the abuse of a great trust and the waste 
of a great charity. The Tagore Law Professorship 
was founded about the year 1870, on the endowment 
ol the late Babu Prosonno Coo.mak Tagore. Durincr 
the first three years, the post was held*by Mr. Cowell 
who lectured on the several branchus of Hindu law 
during two years. But as lie h.id no knowledge 
whatever of Sanskrit, he had to depend entirely on case 
law and on English translations of the Dnyqbhaga, the 
Ajitukshara, &e„— translations almost devoid of mein- 
nig. I he lesult vfas that his so-called Lectures are noth- 
ing but compilations of the arbitrary and conflicting 
rulings laid down by the Judges of the Superior 


, w r T . ; / . u mk : suDcriur 

Courts of Law in their ignorance of the subject. At 
a later period, Dr. Jolly wys invited from Germany to 
teach us tile law of our country. Dr. J6 i.lv had 
some knowledge of Sanskrit. But he kiiew nothing 
Whatever ol case law and, what is still more important 
he had not that training without which the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mitakshara rye very nearly as unintel- 
ligible 111 Sanskrit as they are in English. The pre- 
sumption of Dr Jolly is simply ludicrous ; but it is 
i-irdly more astonishing than the simplicity of the 
ned members of the Faculty who elected him. 


designate C tlu; & rcfigLn* 1 ^ the ! sute^of ^ *cou^t^^t 
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whose feet the Orientalists of Europe might learn the 
subject for years with profit. • * 

It ought to be obvious to the learned Members of 
the Faculty, that it is not possible to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Hindu Law without that 
training which can be had only in the great centres 
of Hindu learning. Our native Sanskrit scholars 
never even attempt to study the Smritis without the 
help of a teacher and without those facilities for 
mastering the suhjedt which can be had only by 
living in constant association with a large number of 4 
students capable of raising^ and solving knotty legal 
questions. *1 o those who have anj; knowledge of 
the subject, the fact must be clear, that a mere know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language or of case-law does 
not suffice to make any one a Hindu lawyer, unless 
he has, at the same time, that native grasp and that 
intimate familiarity with the texts and the rules of 
interpretation and legal maxims of Hindu Jurispru- 
dence, which only the few great Pundits of the coun- 
try possess. * 

It is feared by some that the adoption of the true 
principles of the Hindu legal system would unsettle 
the law as administered now. But, as most of the 
earlier rulings were based upon the opinions of Pun- 
dits, the actual decisions are correct in the majority of 
cases. The uncertainty in the Hindu Law as adminis- 
tered by the British Co # urts*at present, is mainly due 
to certain wrong principles which have been accepted 
by the profession without question, but for which 
there is no authority whatever in the original treatises. 
For instance, the actual decisions as to the power of 
widows to adopt, are all unexceptionable. But it has 
been erroneously taken for granted, that, in adopting, 
the widow acts* as agent for her husband, and hence 
it becomes impossible to reconcile the law of the 
several schools on the point with the Smriti texts 
which are accepted as binding by all of them. Simi- 
larly, there is no authority whatever in Hindu Law for 
the principle of factum valet or for the doctrine of 
spiritual benefit. Yet these principles have been not 
only accepted without question by the profession, but 
have formed the basis of several of the later decisions 
of the superior Courts of law. 

If the subject be carefully considered, it would no- 
pear, that the adoption of the true principles of Hin- 
du Law would tend to make it more certain instead of 
unsettling it. Whatever line of action be taken by 
' th^ superior Courts of Law, it cannftt be worth while 
for a learned bod/ like the University to employ the 
patronage ^t its disposal for the purpose of compiling 
case-law, dr for the mere mechanical work of trans- 
lating a few passages from the original treatises. Tfie 
scientifrc study of Hindu Law cannot fail it) be inter- 
esting and instructive, whether its true principles be 
adopted or not by the Judges who administer it. 
We, therefore, consider that the University cannot 
F make a better use of its patronage than by encourag- 
ing the production of works on Hindu Law as it 
J really is, and not as it has been made to be by Judges 
who are admitted to be wholly unacquainted with it. 
Even, from the point of vi<!w of the practical lawyer, 
such works cannot but be regarded as valuable ad- 
. ditions to the legal literature in English. For they 
would enable the profession to see how far the true 
principles of Hindu Law can be accepted now without 
creating a disturbance in existing titles. 

It is nor for us to recommend any particular candi- 
date. • We humbly ask the authorities to make better 
use of their patronage than they have done hitherto. 
There are hundreds of practitioners in the country 
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who are qualified to compile case law. There are 
also* many among the graduates of our Univer- 
sity who possess sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit 
and English to ^e able to* translate any work from 
one language to the other. . But there are very few 
persons qualified to give a correct exposition of the 
Hindu Law; and if the authorities have any regard 
for their name and fame, # they should be far above, 
being swayed by considerations of interest or ex- 
pediency. * While the principle of Self-Government 
is yet on its trial, our countrymen in the Senate 
ought to be especially on their guard not to give" 
any handle to .the malice of their enemies by 
abusing their power for the benefit of friends. The 
experience of the past has prove"! conclusively that 
the successful practitioners of the Courts of Law are 
not necessarily the best Hindu lawyers. The # Tagore 
Law Lectures by Mr. Coxvkll and Dr. # Joli,y being 
now admitted to be failures, it is much tef be desired 
that the authorities should enlist the services*of a real 
Hindu lawyer to lecture on the several topics of 
Hindu Jurisprudence. While the field 0 / Hindu Law 
is yet a terra incognita, to our English lawyers, .it 
would be a sort of mockery to encourage the com- 
pilation of the case law with regard to Torts and Ri- 
parian rights. We strongly recommend that the 
Lecturer for the coming year should be required to 
lecture on some branch of Hindu law. We strcyigly 
urge also that the selection be so made as not to dis- 
appoint the expectations of the Scnate # and the legal 
public. 

“ I sincerely trust,” said Dr. Huntisr in his speech 
in the last Convocation of the University, “ that some 
among you ( the graduates of the University) will 
yet prove to Europe that a new class of intellectual 
workers has arisen in India, better equipped, and not 
less patient of labor than the old * # It* matters* 

not what branch of vernacular literature you take up. 
/Towards whatever quarter you set sail, there are new 
Americas to discover * * Believe me this Uni- 

versity will know hovv to honftr such a man.” The 
promise thus made to encourage original research, is 
worthy of the learning and fame of the great scholar 
whose sentiments we have quoted. We only hope 
that, as Vice-Chancellor of the University and a.^a 
Member of the Supreme Legislature of India, he 
will do his best to fulfil his promise. 

THE DQOM OF THE DECCAN COLLEGE. 

It would be a serious libel on tilt* character of opr 
rulers to suppose that their present attitude towards* 
education, although extremely unfortunate, is due to 
the influence of ;my false f*ars or false hopes. The * 
suggestion that.it is clue to motives of alarm, although 
it is a common enough suggestion, must be abandoned 
as unfounded/ Whatever may be. thought of the 
motives of our Government in discountenancing 
hi&her.education, the fact remains undisputed that its 
policy, during the last dozen or fifteen years, has keen 
consistently inconsistent with all principles of wisdom 
and benevolence. The present • ’departure from its 
old policy is as unfortunate as *it is unaccountable ,• it 
is fraught with the worst consequences alike to Jing- 
land and to India. # *That* bur governors should 
’forget so suddenly the greatest lessons of history and 
abandon themselves to a policy worth/, perhaps, of a 
half-crazed Sultan of Morocco, is a circumstance of 
which all true Englishmen ought to be ashamed. 
Yet our present rulers arc 'doing no better. They 
Commenced with the Punjab, endeavouring (with 
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what result, we have yet to see) to undo what they 
had done by abolishing the institutions which Tiad 
been the means of imparting higher t education tp the 
people of that province ; add they ar^ now bent upon 
doing the same work 6f« destruction in the Deccan. 
It seems as if our rulers have, somehow or other, 
entirely changed their ideas respecting the ends of 
.Government ; as if these Mid not go beyond a mere 
regard for the life and property of the subjects. Is 
that all ? When!, then, would be the difference be- 
tween an enlightened and a semi-barbarous state —be- 
tween Englamf and Morocco ? Surely, it was not 
reserved for the English race to wor.k out the rankest 
form of Machiavelism to a bitter end# We hope for 
better things yet. ft cannot be too often repeated 
that the strongest tie that binds India to England is 
not thereof the sword but the tie of confidence. 
We still believe they arc not many (of the ruling race, 
we mean) who really hope to keep India down at the 
point of the bayonet. Not many, let us hope — and 
that for the best interests of England herself — are 
yet prepared ^o endorse the un-soldierlike, even old- 
womanish opinion of Sir Fred Roberts that it was 
an original mistake on the part of the English Gov- 
ernment to* have at all extended to the people of In- 
dia the benefits of Western education. 

Now that the Government of Lord Reay is serious- 
ly bgnt upon withdrawing their aid from the Deccan 
College, it may be well to contemplate some of the 
probable consequences of the proposed step. That 
it will meet with universal displeasure from the whole 
community, goes without saying. The testimony of 
Principal YVordsworth touching this point is en- 
titled to the most careful consideration from Lord 
Reay and his advisers. Principal Wordsworth 
says, speaking of the educated classes : — •“ 1 be- 
lieve that these classes now regard the efforts of 
Government in the direction of higher education as 
affording the most indisputable proof of the genuine 
good-will of the English nation and Government, and 
their desire to associate the natives of the country 
hereafter to a greater degree, with the Government 
of the country. J do not believe that the same effect 
would be produced by indirect support given to local 
ef[oris, by which plan a heavy burden would certainly 
be imposed on a few enlightened persons and a fresh 
impulse given to efforts which, however disinterested 
and laudable, art! ceitain to promote hereafter the 
disturbing element of religious rivalries.” The cause 
ot higher education will be injured, but ifuch injury 
can be only of a ^temporary character. One inevi- 
table consequence will be that there will spring up, 
side by side: with the Missionary Institutions, Col- 
leges founded by the natives themselves on a non- 
Christian basis. The Yice-ChancelUr of the Bom- 
bay 4 University has distinctly warned the Government 
against the evr! that is likely to result from the com- 
petition of Colfeges founded on directly antagonistic 
religjous bases. The plea of economy is thus very 
neatly disposed of ‘by Principal Wordsworth : — 
*‘Thc cost of the Dcccan College is about Rs. 50,000, 
a sum, 1 suppose, about equal to the salary of a 
stn'gle Member of Council. If any one maintains 
that $his is an extravagant s'uin to be devoted by the 
State to pt*9viding the opportunities of European 
education to a poor but intelligent class in a city ' 
(Poona) where the highest offices of Government 
were once open tv membeis of this caste, I must ex- 
press my respectful dissent from that opinion. I 
think that the withdrawal of the grant to the Deccan 
College would be .impolitic and unjust, and would 


provoke legitimate discontent.” We earnestly hope 
Lord Ueay will not easily commit himself to a line 
of action so utterly at variance with the truest prin- 
ciples of good government. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY.* 

We have been flooded with publications on the currency question 
of the hour. Wc shall try to notice them. To-day we take up one 
§ of them — Mr. Christophoridi’s pampfilet. This gcrttlcmin has 
from the beginning of the exchange difficulty kcj?t himself before 
the public by his writings in tly; correspondence columns of the 
local press. As his pamphlet is representative of nfuch of the writ- 
ing on currency matters, w; shall accord to it a somewhat extended 
notice. 

The name of Mr. Christophoridfs brochure is misleading. 
From the title one would expect a discussion of the causes of the fall 
of the rupee in value, the author has nowhere, throughout the pam- 
phlet, considered the causes. There is nothing on it in it, except 
an incidental allusion in one phtcc wjiere it is stated (p. 16) : — 
“ Is the fall in value of silver due* to over-production of the 
metal, and can it be proved by correct statistics, or is it owing 
to speculation and forced sales caused by panic ? As in the 
first case any attempt to remedy the Exchange is useless, since 
the rupee is not actually worth even 1/ Gd y and will never 
be worth more unless the production of gold increase compara- 
tively as much as silver did ; while in the 2nd case, even a tempo- 
rary remedy of the exchiyige is of some value, since it is impossible 
to say when speculation *may take the other turn, and so raise the 
value of silver.” 

What is the value of such a* chance suggestion? Not having 
made a regular enquiry into the actual production of gold and 
silver, or their relative abundance or scarcity in the market, 
the writer is not in a position to answer the first ques- 
tion correctly. As regards the 2nd question of his own, he 
tacitly assumes that the fall is due to speculation, ignoring thereby 
that the effect of speculation* is as much to lower as to raise the 
value of silver, and that a continuous movement in one direction only 
— that is a declining direction — can not be due to mere speculation. 
Speculation, the effect of which is so systematic and one-sided, can 
not be anything else than a real cause covered from the ordinary 
view. The effect of a mere speculation can onIy r 6e a temporary 
fluctuation in rhe price of silver, both upwards and downwards. 

The author in this pamphlet asks the Government to take the fol- 
lowing steps to raise the value of the rupee to its former limit of 
is. each : — * 

“ UK That Her Majesty’s Mints will coin rupees only for Govern- 
ment and nobydy else. 

2/a/. That Paper Currency Notes will be circulated all over India 
and England at the rate of £i = Rs. 10, commencing with £$ or Rs. 50 
notes, which will be cashed equally cither in India in rupees or in 
England in pounds stcrtling. 

yd. Thar the Secretary of State for India will effect his own 
remittances directly by actual shipments of Nouis unless he can ob- 
tain not less than \s-l\d in the rupee, allowing one penny for ex- 
penses, risks, and delay in which case he may* offer bis drafts to the 
commercial Houses.” 

* Exchange ; the Causes of the Fall in value of the Rupee and the 
Means of raid ng it up to two shillings . By C. Chnstophuridi. Catholic 
Oiph.in Ft ess. 
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S IR Alfred Lyall, with Miss Lyai.l, having paid a short visit to 
Lord DUFFERIN, has retufticd to his Raj. 

*** 

Lord and Lady Roseberry left Barrackpore for Darjeeling on Sunday 
and returned to Calcutta on Thursday last. Darjeeling had other noble 
guests in Prince Leopold, brother of the Duchess of Connaught, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Manchester. 


We learn from the Chandernagore paper, the Petit Bengali that 
“ Her Excellency Lady DufTerift, accompanied by Lord and Lady Rose- 
berry, Mr. Wallace Mackenzie [mV.] and Lord II ekes ford, paid a 
visit to Chandcrnagor on Saturday last. # On their landing at the Cliow- 
dry Cihat, the visitors were received by M. KARINE, Chef tie Service ; 
and after taking some refreshments, Lady Duffcrin and her suite with 
the Chef tie Service and # Consul General of France, drove through the 
principal streets of Chandcrnagor — riclf in souvenirs which are her life.” 

Sir Chari.es Aitchison, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, will re- 
turn from his. vvAfc on the Public Service Commission to be at his 
capital during the Jubilee celebration. 

# 

* * 

A distressing panic has for soir^ days this week been prevailing 
amongst the servant class in this city, similar to the ga/akaia scare of 
some years ago. It is said that 500 lives are wanted to* be sacrificed 
for the success of the new Hooghly Bridge, and the absurdcstj stories 
are afloat as to some such sacrifices having already taken place at 
Burrahazat and other places after nightfall. Our own porters were 
dreadfully agitated a few mornings back. 

# 

• # # 

MAHOMED Yusuf, Deputy Collector, Coconada, has been sentenced to 
i8^ttonths’ imprisonment and fifte of Rs. 3,000 for bribery and extortion. 

* * 

* * 

The suspicion qf incendiarism raised by Dr. Muller’s letter as being at 
the bottom of *the fire at the Madras Park, has been dispelled by the 
confused evidence of that reverend gentleman hii^self at the Coronet's 
inquest. • • 

The Bill for the survey of the Town of Calcutta was passed by the 
Bengal Council on 15th instant. 

A 

What conflicting notions are being exchanged on the marriage ques- 
tion ! While Mr. Malabari is dead against what he calls Infant 
Marriage, the Chief Justice of Travancore would forbid the maniagc of 
men passed fifty. That is, between the differ ent reformers, the poor 
Indian Inust not be in a hurry to t*ste the joys of matrimony, aucT yet 
if he do not look sharp and seize the nick— or neck— of time for his pur- 
pose, he may find himself stopped by the law*>f limitation ! 

# * 

* # 

The telegram about the arrest of Anglo-Indian officers as British spies 
in Russia, has proved a canard. Other telegrams seem also to be 
pure fabrications from some mischievous agency, which our contem- 
porary of vhe Statesman fancies must exist somewhere and which it is 
certainly 'worth any pains to track out. The appointment of Mr. 
Maclean as Undersecretary for India in place of Sir John Gorst 


seems apparently to be without foundation as Sir John does pot, after 
all, succeed Sir Holland in the Council of Education 

* • • 

* # ^ 

Lord RlPON, in a speech at New Cross, predicted the certain return to 
I’ailiament of Mr. Lai. Mohun Giiose, some day or other. The 
sooner, the better, say we. “The picdictum loses half its value by its un- 
certainly as to time. * 

# * 

* * 

This is worthy the ingenuity and thirst of the enlightened West : — 

‘“Prohibition Bibles’ have been invented in Georgia, U.S., to evade 
the prohibition to sell spirits. Appaiently they are really bound edi- 
tions of the Scriptures, but actually they are merely boards concealing 
a bottle of whisky. By touching a spring at one end the othefc flies 
open, and the neck of the bottle appeals.” 

• • 

• * 

We read — what is modestly called unusual incident — 

“ An unusual incident has occuried at the Carl Theatre of Vienna. 
A popular actor came on the stage perfectly tipsy, lie screamed jokes 
at the public, bantered the orchestra in Italian, ran round the stage 
kissing the actresses, and in fact made such an exhibition of lnmself 
that the curtain had to be lowered. The engagement of this too festive 
comedian has been cancelled.” 

The fools I The poor fellow gave them a rich bit of low comedy ami 
they didn't sec it ! 


Revised rules for the award of Junior and Senior scholarships, having 
obtained the approval of the LieutenantdGovernor of Bengal, have been 
published. The Junior scholarships are of three graces, to of the first 
grade, of Rs. 20 value, 47 of the 2nd of Rs. 15, and 95 of the third of 
Rs. to. The first grade sc holarshtps arc aw.udeif to the to candidates 
at the Entrance Examination who obtain the highest marks, the re- 
maining scholarships being allotted to the several Commissioners’ 
Divisions follows : — 


Burdwan Division 
Town of Calc titta 
Piesidrlicy Division 
Kajshahyc Division 
Dacca Division 
Chittagong Division 
Patna I Hvision 
Bhagulpoie I >i\ ision 
( )i 1-^.1 I )iv 1-.101I 
Chota Nagpowe Division 

Tot. 


Total 


Second 

giade. 

6 

5 
7 

» <> 

6 
2 
6 
.3 
4 


47 


Third 

grade. 

12 

10 

10 
12 
6 
1 2 

9 

6 

5 

95 


Jhc Senior scholarships at Uvo grades, 10 of the first grade, car- 
rying stipends of Rs. 25 i>er month, and <40 of the second grade of 
Rs. 20 per month, the former being open to all affiliated institutions 
and being avvardcil to the candidates who obtkin the highest iv*' L '* 
while the latter forty are distubutcd as follows : — 


Town of Calcutta ... 

Presidency Division outfide Calcutta 

Burdwan Division 

Kajshahyc Division 

Dacca and Chittagong Divisions... 

Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions ... 

Orissa Division 

Total 


\. 


Number of 
scholaiships. 
9 

5 
8 

3 
7 

6 
2 

40 
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As a permanent memorial of the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Cashmere 
will have a bridge erected across the Tawi at Jammu, at a cost of sfeveral 
lakhs. t 

4 

• • r 

Messrs. N. G. Chandk warkar, f Editor, Prakash, ) and 

B. M. Malabar I (of the Indian Spectator ,) have been nominated 
fellows of the Bombay University. 

t * 

St * 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Statesman, evidently himself a sufferer, 
makes a very practical and business-like statement of the syste- 
matic manner in which the claims of Police Inspectors are 
ignored in favor of European outsiders, who arc appointed Assis- 
tant Superintendents, m direct contravention of an express tilling 
of the Department on the subject. These •European Assistants 
are good for nothing except for ornament, thcii ignorance of the 
vernachlar unfitting them for the work of supervision which they 
arc supposed to perfoim. As to the promised appointment annu- 
ally of one DcjHity M igislrate from the Subordinate Police Service, 
the promise has»becn fulfilled in only a single case since 1882 when 
it was first znadc. Surely, this ss just the way to spoil any Service. 
But the District and Assistant Supeiintendcmtships are a close preserve 
for highly connected Europeans who cannot win their way to a better 
service, by dint ( ff merit, and they must theiqfoie remain inviolate 
even befoic the prying sciutiny of the f inance Committee. We do 
not, howcvei, complain so much against abuse of patronage or even 
cxtiavagance, as against the injustice wli'u h is done to good and faith- 
ful officeis, because they ate natives and have no friends in high 
places. 

* « • 

* • 

Wt have received h memorandum by Babu B/IIARILAL Ghose, editor 
of the Kankar Pat pan, and / isicaktirma, on the necessity of estab- 
lishing a Polytechnic Institution near Calcutta, and an appeal to the 
Government and the public foi help in carrying out his object. No 
matter is receiving more earnest attention from the authorities as well 
as from the leaders of Indian society than that of technical education, 
and we hope that Halm Bi -harm al’s proposals, appearing, as 
, they do, ntjin opportune moment, will receive the consideration which 
theft importance descivcs. The Babu seems, by natural taste as well 
as by training, to be entitled to speak on the subject. He has 
considerable pmctical experience ns a mechanist, and comes before 
the public with good testimonials. 

• 

Bombay will ccIrbrntcMhc Jubilee in a style woithy of a rich commer- 
cial city. The Municipal ('mpoiation have voted a lakh of Rupees, 
out of which Rs. 8 o,ckx} i-, destined fm the pt noosed Technical College. 
Tfie Ripon Fund whi< h ha> attained to about two lakhs will be diveited 
to till-, object, and a handsome annual aid of Ks. 20, mo fiom Gmcin- 
rnent is also gi.inoudy piomiv’d. We nnlv hope the name of the 
righteous servant will be peipctuated with the august ami giacnuts 
Mist less, in that connect mu. In Calcutta, the permanent memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee has abo been decide*! to take the same form. The 
► proposal for a 1 ethnical College was made bv the most intlnenti.il 
peisTms, being moved by Mahaiaji Sn JoiinpKX Muh \\ T\oort\ 
Dr. 1 1 un i lr in seconding the motion made a most ex* client speech 
fiom which we take the following 

“ I # shall ask your attention for a moment to aifother aspect of her 
auspu ions niK During no other h.ilf centui'v has the Biiti^h Empire 

made so vast an imiustnal progiess as in the iifiv ve.ns whose jubilee 

we are now to ceR-lyutc. I mv a * l \ isedlv the Finish Knipiie. 'For I 
mean thereby not alone England and her r.olomes, but also this meat 
(ontinent of India in wlmli wr live. During that period, India fias 
entered the markets of the # w<uhl in an entirely nmv character She 
appears no longei as a lelailer of Immuus, whi.lv only the rich could 
Mioiil to buy ; but as -a w Imle-alo pioducet of staples dt the emus 
which feed, and of* the fabius which w ill yet 1 lothe, other nations. 

I he change means that tifu vears ago India had pi.ictjc.illv the mo- < 

nojsoly in the few articles which she sold ; while now she has /o en- 
counter th e keen competition of other countries. In 18^7. India 
exported about ten tv Plums s't«rbng worth of luxuries for which she 
could generally gj*t her own pine. In 1*87, India will export 00 mil 
lions worth of staples, but she will have to compete with the whole* 
world, from California to China, in finding a market. This great in- 
dustrial revolution has faken place in India during theicign of Victoria. 

It implies changes in tlje winking life of the people which are felt, for 
evil rn for good, in cve,\ homestead throughout this vast land. When 
therefore I read the words of the . resolution that a Fund should be 
raised to commemorate her Majesty’s reign in a suitable and peimanent 
manner, I sard to myself ‘ what manner is more suitable, or fiauglit 


with such permanent benefits, as an effort to fit India for her new in- 
dustrial place in the. world ? England and India have conjointly at 
this moment a unique opportunity. For India has the cheapest labour 
in the world, and England has the cheapest capital. By this means the 
interests of England and India will be indissolubly bound together. 
In the old domestic industries, the Indian workman was unsurpassed. 
Those industries have now to give place to production on a great scale 
by machinery and steam power. England has sent her capital tot India 
to help in this revolution ; but Indian labour has not been able to keep 
f*ice with the changes required from it. The truth is that in Europe 
and America, the new industrial era has called int# existence new 
methods of instructing the national labour and of rendering it more 
effective. These methods are known as technical, education. India 
will obtain her commanding position in tlic industrial worM only when 
she adopts similar methods. I shall therefore rejoice if part of the 
fund to be raised to commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, 
be devoted to cnal^le India to taty her place in the new industrial world 
into whVh India has entered during the first fifty year* of her Majesty’s 
reign. I hail the circTnnstance that at this very juncture the need of tech- 
nical education in India has been powerfully borne in the mind of her 
Majesty’s representative in this Kind. I look upon this as a providen- 
tial opportunity for directing a portion of the national wealth to a per- 
manent means of national progress. India will rejoice in many ways 
that her beloved Sovereign has been spared to reign during so many 
glorious years. Illuminations, statues, memorials, buildings for feeding 
of poor, are each and all fitting expressions of tne glad heart of the 
people. But to enable India to wgrthily fill the new place which she 
has won in the industrial world during Queen Victoria’s reign, seems to 
my mind one of the noulest purposes to«,vhich the thanks-offering of a 
grateful nation can be devoted ; for the best illumination will splinter 
out into darkness, and time will lay its defacing finger on the marble 
and the bronze. But the education of the people has within itself an 
inherent life which can never perish, and which will throw out new and 
ampler growths from generation to generation. (J.oud applause.)’’ 

* 

# * 

« 

The following is going the round of the papers : — 

professor Humphry, of Cambridge, has prepared a series of tables 
which contain some interesting information about centenarians. Of 52 
persons whom he mentions, at least 11 — 2 males and 9 females — actually, 
attained the age of 100. Others attained very neai ly to the 100 years. 
Only one of the persons readied 108 years, while one died at the 
alleged age of 106. Of the 52 persons, 36 weie women and 16 men 
1 1 ofcbsor Humphry tells us that the comparative immunity of women 
from the exposures and risks ;o which men are subjected, and the 
greater temperance in eating and drinking exhibited by women, arc the 
chief points in detei mining theirlugher chances of longevity. Out of 
the 3b women 26 had been married, and 1 1 had home large families. 
Of the 26 "bo had been wives eight had married before they were 
twenty— one at sixteen and two at seventeen years of age. Twelve of 
the 52 centenarians were discovered to have been the/cldest children 
of their parents. This fact, adds Dr. Humphry, does” not agree with 
popular notions that first childicn inherit a feebleness of constitution 
nor with the opinion of racing stables, which is decidedly against the 
idea that firstlings ’ are to be depended on for good performances on 
the course. The centenarians generally regaided w'ere of spare build. 
Gout and rheumatism weie, as a rule, absent. ‘ It seems,’ says Pro- 
fe.->sor Uumphi), ‘that the fiamc which is destined for great age needs 
no such proph) laches, and engeiicleis none of the peccant humours 
for which the hngei-joints (as in gout ) may find a vent.’ Of the 52 
aged people 2.J onl) had no teeth ; the aveingc number of teeth re- 
maining bring four or five. Tong hours of sleep were notable among 
these old people, the period of repose aveiagmg nine houis ; while out” 

I of-door exeicisr in ploniy and eaily using ate to be noted among the 
lachus of a piolong.*d life. One of the centenarians ‘(hank to excess 
on fostiv e oc< asion-. ; another was a ‘fiee beet -ill inkei ’ and ‘thank 
| ike a fish dining his whole life.’ Twelve had l.»en total abstainers for 
| life or neatly so, and nfost of all were ‘•.mail meat-eateis.’ ” 

1 I hole is great scepticism on the subject of centenari.mism among 
ccituin writers. I lie late Mr. Thom \s, after a patient lnquiiy, came to 
the conclusion ihat the reported cases could not generally be verified. 
I’fofessor limn HUY arrived at a moie hopeful result. Still his 
figutes are not quite satisfactory. In our countiy, though scarcely 
ieg.it clod as a very salubnous one, centenarians comparatively abound. 

In some parts of Bunclclkhtmd enjoying a dry soil and atinosplicte, 
the people aie generally free fiom illness and attain to gteat age, 

I many to the length of a hundred * years and more. In other parts, 
j many families are long-lived, and in these centanarians are not rare. 

I Bengal was no exception till of late years. Our Pandits especially 
j P°ssessecl tenacious vitality. I* or one case, we may mention that tiro 
j father and grandfather of the late Tara Nath Vacuaspati, the 
| gramma lian, lived each many year* beyond a century. In the high- 
lands of and about S) lliet, there ate several long-lived families in 
"bicli ccntenai ianism hat been common 'enough. 

‘ With regard to the habits of life leading to longevity, the Professor's 
observations yield little fiuit. Without inquiry, we are not safe jn assum- 
ing that the conditions favorable to health must be favorable to length 
of days. These inquiries bring up confounding cases'of long-lived 
sots. I he Professor’s alcoholic fishes remind one of Lord March- 
mont’s famous recipe “ Never mix your wines,” over which Llhih 
Hunt was so contemptuously merry. 
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Shr(.lani William Ballantine, who will be remembered 1 twl i 

as the counsel of the deposed Guikwar, the late Mulhar Rao, is 
dead. 

**# 

THERE will be a Poultry Show, at Poona, early next month. 

• . 

• • 

Ar Bombay, they suggest a coin of the value of Rs. 2-8, our half-crowfl, 
as a Jubilee commemoration. 


On the 20th the snow was three feet 


It is snowing hard at Darjeeling, 
at Jor bungalow. • 

***• • # 

The Secretary of State has ruled that the Judges of the Punjab Chief 
‘ Court, will, like the Judges of the other High Courts, be allowed piivi- 
lege leave when it can be granted without extra cost, namely, the ap- 
pointment of acting Judges. 

#** 

The North-Western Railway has arianged to through-book passengers, 
parcels and goods between England ^nd India, vid Kunachce. * 

• *** 

At the public meeting, held at the Town Ilall, the following Resolu 
tions were adopted : — 

1. Proposed by the Nawab Bahadur of Moorshcdabad, seconded by 
His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch Ilehar— 

That the Fiftieth Anniversary of Her Gracious Majesty’s most bene- 
ficent reign be celebrated by all classes and sections of the community 
in a manner worthy of the occasion, and that Ills Excellency the 
Viceroy be asked to sanction a second holida/on the 17th February. 

2. Proposed by His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch lie liar, 
seconded by the Ilon’ble D. Cruickshank— # 

That His Excellency the VicAoy b? solicited to fix an hour on the 
afternoon of the 16th February to receive loyal Addresses from impu- 
tations of Public Bodies and Associations congratulating the Queen- 
Emprcss on the attainment of the 50th ^ear of Her most prosperous 
reign. 

3. Proposed by the llon’ble H. L. Harrison, seconded by Prince 
Furokh Shah — 

That the Town of Calcutta be illuminated and arrangements made 
for a display of fircwoiks, and that flie (iovernments of India and 
Bengal, the Coiponuion, and other public bodies, and the residents of 
the city be invited to co-operate, by illuminating the premises under 
their charge or in which they reside, and that the Shipping in the Port 
be also invited to join in the illumination. 

4. Proposed by* Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.C.S.I., 
seconed by the Hon’blc W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.S.I., C.I.E.— 

1 hat a jubilee Fund be raised for commemorating this auspiciuus 
occasion in a suitable and permanent manner. 

5. Proposed by Rajah Rajendro Narain Deb, seconded by Mr. H. 
Pratt — 

1 hat a General Committee for the above purposes be appointed, to 
consist of the following noblemen and gentlemen, with power to add 
to their number : 

(Here names of members which are omitted.) 

Honorary Secret aties— Ilon’ble Peary Mohun Mookerjce ; Mr. S. J. E. 
Clarke. 

6. Proposed by Nawab Abdoot Luteef, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., second- 
ed by Babu Durga Churn Law, C.I.E. — 

That the General Committee be asked to select from their number 
an Executive Committee to consider and arrange for a permanent 
Memorial on behalf of the Province of Bengal. • 

7. Proposed by J. E. JJ. Ezra, Esq., seconded by Kumar Boycunto 
Nath De— 

That for the local celebration a separate Executive Committee of 
the following gentlemen be appointed : — 

Hon’blc H. L. Haruson, President. # 

Nawab Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. ; Mr. Amir Ali ; Honor- 
able D. Cruickshank ; Mr. W. D11 IT Bruce ; Hon’ble KaliyiNath Milter ; 
Mr. R. D. Mehta ; Hon’ble Peary Mohan Mookerjce ; Mr. \V. J. Sim- 
mons, Babft Surendra Natlf Banerjee : Colonel S. T. Trevor ; Mr. A. 
H. Wallis ; Mr. A. Wilson. 

Mr. K. Turnbull, Honorary Secretary ; Babu C). C. Dutt, Honorary 
Treasurer ; with power to add to their number. # 

8. Proposed by the Revd. S. B. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Manockjee 
Rustomjee — 

That His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor be asked to submit a 
copy of these Resolutions to Iiis'Exccllency the Viceroy. 


400 lures of water in a minute, and the garden of acclimata-tion. He 
seemed well pleased with bis visit and made a favourable impression on 
those who' saw and comers'cd with Jiim. 


* 

* * 


After all, Sir Lepel Griffin does imt succeed to the Tanjab .port- 
folio, Mr. J. B. Lyvu, Resident in Mysoie, being selected to succeed 
Sir Charles Aitciuson. Mr. I.YAy. made his niaik as Financial 
Commissioner in the Panjab, and his promotion now is the reward oT' 
the services dyne by him in that office. In the event of Sir Chari.es 
Bernard taking the leave which he badly icquiies, Sir Lepel will, 
it is said, come in for his turn. 


* * 


We have much pleasure in translating the following from our contem- 
porary of the* neighbouring French settlement : — 

Pondichcry was honoured by the visit hf S. A. Rama-Vermji, 
the premier prince of Travancore on the Christmas Eve. The prince 
accompanied by the English Consul Col. Fischfr, paid a visit to the 
Governor, who received him with perfect cordiality. All the honours 
due to his rank were paid to the prince during his stay at the place, 
and he expressed his satisfaction at the courtesy shown to him. Among 
other objects of curiosity, he saw the Pier, the statue of Dupleix, the 
bridge of the Ai ianconform, the artesian .well which supplies nearly 


A CORRESPONDENT, sigliing “A Native,” in tlm Indian Daily News 
and piotesting that hcfls a iatepa>er of a suburban Municipality, lustily 
advocates for return to official Municipal Chairmanship. Has Jie, we 
ask, duly paid his rates to the non-official chairman ? Verily, there are 
nunc Dhiri ndka Pals about than one was aware of. 0 

(^tutorial *lot'cs. ’ 

mHERE is active fighting going on in Burma. The Mounted Infantry 
A have gained some signal suu-csscs, one of the lenders of the- “da- 
coits ” being killed, and others of minor position. But we b^vc had 
no end of such repot ts in the past, and may well thcicforc be excused 
if we confess to an impatience of following the sickening details day 
after day. All the same we zealously pray for the speedy pacification 
of the country, alike in the inteicsts of the Government, and of the 
native populations -of botli Indus. . . 


The resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill has thrown the 
Ministry into a confusion which, from the latest telegrams, scarcely 
seems to have passed away. 1 he gieatcst unceitainty prevails, and 
the position of Lord Salisbury is scarcely enviable at the present 
time. To crown Ins difficulties, Lord IddesLEKHI has gone the way 
of the majority, leaving another gap not easy to be filled. In the 
meantime, the European situation is far from reassuring. The Bul- 
garian succession threatens to prove the very apple ofdi*!tord, while-' 
the military preparations of Germany and France keep the public mind* 
as well as the money inaikct, in a state of chronic uneasiness. The 
feeling in Russia is one of increasing dissatisfaction towards England, 
Austria, and other powers suspected lif in the least countenancing. 
Bulgarian pretensions as against the supieinacy of ifussia in that state 
The state of tilings iieuicr home, is mo*>t unsatisfactory in Ireland. 
Evictions of tenants on a large scale aie being made at the point of 
the bayonet, and the gi cutest distiess ptevails. It is well altogether 
that the celebi.ition ol the Queen's Jubilee at home does not talce 
ice till after sometime, by wliu li it is to be hoped there might 
be quieter times restored in the United Kingdom. 


The German* Reichstag has met with the fate with which Prince 
Bismarck had threatened it as the penalty^ of icfusal to pass the 
Army Estimates Bill. It has been dissolved. It will be remembered" 
the Bill had been commended to its acceptance with the whole 
weight of both the Prince and (Joimt Mor. ike's counsels. The 1 
terrors of djssolutioiMo the ’Chamber itself as well as of a certain war 
with Fiance as the consequence of its refusal, were in vain •held 
forth before the Representative Assembly. Bismarck further added 
that the increase was essential in the very intei esls«of peace, while the 
ostentatious war preparations in France gave point to his utterances. 
But nothing availed to make adequate impression on the Reichstag. 
The reply it has given will take most people by surprise, but it 
does not, we fancy, indicate the waning popularity of the Chancellor or 
the Commander-in-Chicf, or even confidence in the continued niuintcu* 
ancc of peace. For all that, wc do not anticipate war. Whatever* the 
court party in Russia may prctenfl, France will do her honourable best 
to avoid a European war : her •Preparations aie defensive only. The 
attitude of the German Chamber also makes for geace. The vote, as 
wc take it, is simply a confession of the national inability to bear 
any further burdens. # 

JUUILEE meetings, we mean meetings to concert measures for the 
coming celebration, are being held in all places, and there is quite a rivalry 
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amongst our cities and towns to outvie each other in their loyal demon- 
strations. There will be, of course, illuminations and other.enter- 
tainments everywhere, but it would »be a f great .thing if a portion- of 
the subscriptions raised for the purpose were sent* to the Calcutta Com- 
mute to aggrandise the fund intended for the Technical College. Let 
the example of Bombay have some effect on the people of this pro- 
vince. If the present opportunity for fairly floating the scheme of 
technical education fails, it will belong before such another opportunity 
returns. 

• 

The Convocation of jhe Calcutta University was enlivened by the pre- 
sentation, amidst ringing cheers, of two Bengali lady graduates from the 
Bethunc School, and by Lord Du PTERIN the Chancellor’s shaking 
hands with them. The first lady graduates wA’e, Beebee Gangut.I 
( nt 4 e Kadumhini) and Kumari Chandramijkm, on whose presentation 
a simftar scene took place at the Senate House. 

The Diogenes $>f Allahabad is luckier than the ancient philosopher of 
that ilk. In a lengthy article of many columns reviewing the evidence 
recorded by the Public Sei vice Commission, the Pioneer has found at 
east one witness after its heart. That rare man is no other than 
Syed Mahmood of Alyghur. We wonder why Mr. Bf.ck of the 
Alyrghhr College, who never omits an opportunity, of venting his spleen 
against Bengalis, is denied a similar distinction. Is the Beck too trans- 
parent ? Possibly it is owing to Mr. Beck’s nationality. The Allahabad 
journal wants “genuine” native evidence to pit against what in its 
eyes are the spurious pretensions of other natives — 13 a boos in 
particular, Bengali and extra- Bengali. Pity, from the number of 
wittiCoses examined, our contemporary ran find only one to keep it 
tn countenance. Syicc, however, the composition of the voluminous 
leader, another of its proteges, Dhirkndranath Pal, has tendered 
similar evidence, and we may look for another leader of similar 
length and logic. Dhirkndra Pal may be an embryo great man 
in the Pioneer J s sight, but woe to our contemporary if its dis- 
cernment and judgment of things generally be measured by the proof 
of those virtues given in the estimate of this prodigy — this un- 
matriculated manager of his father’s estate 1 
•. '£hc young scapegrace is simply keeping up the family traditions. 
His worthy sire was a mmisteri.il officer attached to a moffusil magis- 
tracy, who rose to the Subordinate Executive Service from the accident 
of his connection with a Covenanted Lothario burdened with the wife 
of another gentleman. « 


Among the ravages the late earthquake months in Cashmere, not 
the least mournful was the damage done to the monument of the Faith 
of # Mahainmad— the gicat Jumma Masjid. No older than Aurungzf.rl 
who built it, it was in fine piesei vation and wasan interesting specimen of 
the late Mogul art -a degeneration of the substantial Patlian architec- 
ture. It is lucky that the whole is not a wreck, or we would have been 
left simply to mourn the loss and clear the debris if possible. What 
hope could .have been liai bouicd of restoring an enormmis pile in a 
country without the consiliences of science ? Nature herself has in 
"our day been too exhausted for such an end. Tliete weie hundreds of 
pillars of wood supporting the roof —wood that is not to be had ( prac- 
. tically speaking) for either love or rponey. Yet these pillars themselves 
were a curiosity to prcvcise. They weie massive whole timbets of the 
best jjrain and soundest seasoning— some of the columns being 40 or 
more cubits long. Luckily, we believe, they will be recovered, most of 
them, and the daiqage to the mosque may be repaired. It is simply a 
question of expense, and not exirav.igantly high expense. The Maharaja 
is aliwito the importance of piosemng such an important public* building 
as well as historic ichc. He onleied R*. 5,000 for lepairs. Considering 
the demands on his exchequer, he could scarcely be expected to give 
more. But much more was needed. Help came from an unexpected • 
quarter, however. F10111 the far East of East Bengal, the great million- 
aire oC Dacca, Nawab Abdul GuAny Bah.uloor sent Rs. n,ooo 
for restoring the historic Cathedral 'af his Faith in Cashmere. The 
work of repair has, we hear, been taken up in right earnest. More* 
money, it is believed, will be needed to complete it. We are glad to 
hear that, during the Dacca Nawabs’ late visit to the city, on the occasion 
of the entertainment they gave to the Mahomedans here, the old Reis 
was good enough to expies*. his rcAdmcss to send more money if more 
be wanted. This is like a liberal millionaire and an old Mussulman. * 


P»*VATiE advices from Pondicherry speak of the ferment there in 
consequence of the new taxes. In fact, there is great dissatisfaction 
throughout French India. The tradesmen were so moved as to take the 
extreme step of closing their shops. There is every probability, we are 
told, of the taxes being modified. The matter is before the Conseil 
Generel. 


A NEW weekly paper — the Bangkok Times — is announced from the 
capital of Siam, under the editorship of Mr. T. WiU.lAMESE. Is 
the gentleman the same who lately figured in Madra% whence he 
sowed broadcast the proposals for a League whicl^ with its organ in 
the press, was to bjow up the effete administrations of British India? 
If so, has left at Jeast his advertisements unpaid. »He will doubtless 
be careful not to start as a radical reformer in his new domicile. 

If Mr. William tsE succeed better in Siam than he did in Madras, 
the Bangkok Times will not, we believe, be the first English publication 
in the country. The late King had a tolerable knowledge of English 
and was fond of literary and scientific pursuits. In Sir John Bowring’S 
illustrated volumes on Siam, is a facsimile of a letter in English from 
flic first King to Sir John. UndJr the King’s patronage, if we remem- 
ber rightly, an English almanac and a •Gazette, too, we believe, were 
issued to which both His Majesty himself contributed. 


The Indian Spectator has an interesting friend, a student of universal 
toxicology, sociological as well as physiological, who sends him recipes 
on all the ills that flesh and spirit are heir to. Thus he follows up a 
leinedy against compulsory widowhood with a cure for snake bites. 
The following extract, given by him from G. A. Faini’s South African 
Travels Through the Kalahari Defcrt towards Lake N’Gami (London, 
18S6), is a distinct contribution to the inquiry into the latter subject : 

(See pages 366, and 367) 1 Three of the oxen were bitten by snakes • 
one of the Bushmen undertookno cure them, and taking a knife made 
one or two incisions round the place where the bite was, which was 
easily seen by the swelling, and rubbed in a powder, which he said 
was made from the dned poison-sacs of another snake. In a few 
hours the swelling entirely subsided, and the* oxen were as well as 
their staivcd state allowed them to be. I expressed some doubt 
whether this cure ’ would be efficacious in the case of a more deadly 
kind of snake, but the Bushman assured me that it would, and that 
he was not afraid of being bitten by any snake in the country so long 
as he had the poison-sac of another snake to use as afi antidote The 
very next day I had the oppoitunity of putting him to the test. While 
walking ahead of the wagons I saw a full grown capell, or spungh- 
siange, ying under a bank, and calling the Bushman said— ‘catch that 
snake alive. You are not afraid of it, are you ?’ ‘No Sir,’ he replied, ‘I 
am not afraid, and will catch it for *a roll of tobacco.’ Not wishing to 
he accossory to his death, I refused to bribe him, and went to get the 
duvets whip |o kill the snake with. I had scarcely returned when he 
gave it a kick with his naked foot, and the horrible reptile bit him 
Loo ly taking out some diied poison sacs, he reduced them to a powder* 
pricked his foot near the puncture with his knife and rubbed the virus 
powder in just as he had done with the cattle. I11 the meantime I had 
put a stop to the snake biting any more by a blow from the whip stack, 
and the Bushman extracting the fangs drank a drop of the poison from 
lie virus sac, and soon fell in a stupor, which lifted some hours. At 
first the swelling int leased lapidly, hut after a time it began to subside 
and next morning he inoculated himself again? 'That night the swell- 
ing uisappeaied, and in four days he was as well as ever.” 

The matter is no doubt worth inquiring. We do not hold savages in 
either awe or reverence, as some are inclined to do. But wc think it 
not unlikely that they should have some secrets about the virtues of 
pfant^ which we would be the better for knowing. It seems probable 
that the Mantlans of North America, who have a wild religious festival 
in which scipents play the principal part, should have some antidotes 
against sei pent-bite. For the rest, the principle of the alleged cure 
possessed by the Bushmen is Homoeopathic— a principle recognised by 
Him>rRvn\s*is well as by the aift-itnt Hindu philosophy s. A well- 
known Sanskrit dictum is— Poison is cure for poison . 

Sir Rivers Thompson is not unmindful of his own. Of the sixty 
millions of Bengal, only two have been honoured this New 
\ ear’s Day, two ot his Amlah— Head Assistant Koilas Chunder 
Mookkrjke and Head-Head Assistant Macaulay. We do not 
know how far Moonshu Macaulay likes the idea of being in the same 
boat with Registrar Mookerjee— he certainly would not go to Heaven 
or to Tibet with a Baboo -but the L. G. is hardly to be blamed for 
failing to differentiate between the susceptibilities of different orders 
of servants. Amlah arc Amlah, whatever their respective wages. The 
master looks with equal eye on all his “ Baboos, ” be they Bengali or 
British. So the two aic bracketed together for befitting small honors, 
with this necessarv difference rhar — r ** v ’ 
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is made Kay Bahadoor, and the man* of coat and hat is^iven the tenets 
C. I. E-, after his name. u Ray Bahadoor” is the Indian count Apat^ of 
“ Companion of the I, Empire.” , ! 

The Bengali has been .in old servant of the state who has woiked to ! 
file best of his powers. With respect to the Englishman, who is a \ 
comparatively young officer, whose promotion has been too rapid for any i 
loom for complaint on his part, the question is asked, What for ? With | 
our well-known zeal for our masters, we come with a ptompt answer. [ 
Who does not know -has not Dickexs told the whole woild with an 
emphasis and a circumstantiality not to be forgotten— that the grea 1 I 
Circumlocution Office hds for its appropriate motto— AW to do it Z#| 
Has not Moonshe# Macaulay Kay Bahadoor lately fulfilled the in- 
junction to a / ? He was to have g<m$ on a pei ilousMdventui e # aiul he 
did not stir out. *What is the British Covet n incut* woith if it tlid not 
pay its British-born servants a premium for not risking their necks ? 
Ialkof Bureaucracy in India— of the Mutual Admiration Societies 
of Simla and Calcutta, Darjeeling and Alipore, of () oty and Madras, 
and so forth ! Why, we have so many family patties. Matcifamilias 
restiains her pet lads from rash spoits and diverts them from scrapes 
with lollipops. 


institutions, for theii common benefit and advancement, the people in 
geneful will testify their loyalty in "heir own, though hunibler, way. 
Look bn this picture and •on^hat ! 


RlilS & RitYYHr. 


TlIE strong man has at last fallen. The Chairman of Buianagai has 
resigned. There is no merit in the act inasmuch as it was a forced 
measure. For months he had maintained an unequal war, not with- 
out- mistakes but with unshaken tesolutiou and no oidmuiy pluck. 
Gradually, however, Ills strength waned and that of the enemy waxed. 
With all his ability he did not possess the^incele^s luculty for peace. 
At last he found himself almost alone, deserted by his veiy cieaimes 
in the board, apparently by all except the one ji listed and trusty lieu- 
tenant who falls with him, and*aguiiist whom, as a iccent settlei, the 
feeling is more bitter and unreasonable. Into the merits of a feud of this 
kind, kept up and confused by the cripiinalions and icci imin.uions of 
twenty months, it were profitless to enter, even if human ingenuity, 
without holding a regular inquest, could untavcl the tangled skein. 
Not to shrink fiotn our # responsibility, wc may just offer our impression 
for what it may be woith. Faults there have been, undoubtedly, but 
they have been chiefly those of manner and form, not of inherent 
substance. The chict failing has been in temper and tact, and 
in the choice tf subordinate agency. On the other hand, the 
wotkmg capacity of the man and his zeal are conceded by his very 
enemies. More money has been taised and more impiovcmcnts 
effected than in any previous regime. Leaving out the tare ability and 
accomplishments of the Chairman who has just resigned, the town 
should esteem itself lucky indeed it it got in his successor his honesty 
and activity. 


All doubts as to the growing poverty of the country ought to he dis- 
pelled by the character of the response which, fiom time to time, is 
made by the people git large to appeals for subscriptions towards the 
commemoration of soqie of the people’s idols. No Viceroy of India 
wa^ ever held in greater love atid esteem than l!ord Ripon -no Indian 
patriot more justly appreciated than Hukris Chundkr -the populaiity 
of Justice I ) W \K K A NATH M IT TER could not be wider than it was. Yet 
sue the feeble response made to the summonses made from time to 
time to honor their in* mory ! And a crowning •proof of the truth* of 
our national poverty is likely to be afforded in connection with the 
appro. ichyig Jubilee. Thgie is no lack of fervent loyalty in the heart 
of the people. The Jubilee Funds will have suitable contributions fiom 
comparatively wealthier individuals, but the nation’s contributions w 11 
be dimply qowhere. As to the vvu.flthy again, they aieni far from easy 
circumstances, from one thing or another. Look now, how they mean to 
honor the Jubilee in the United Kingdom, at any rate in England and 
Scotland. There, all over the country, while the more fortunate will 
give their thousands and tens pf thousands for permanent memo- 
rials in their native towns, in tht shape of literal y, scientific 01 othci' 

' . NOTICE. . 

Gentlemen who desire to tender evidence on the subjects^ 
now under the consideration of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
undersigned at their earliest convenience. 

(Sd.) COLMAN MACAULAY, 

, Offg. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal \ 


S. 1 TURD. 1 1 ; f I NLU R } ' y 

TJHK TOWN HALL MEETING. 

T HE meeting of the citizens of Calcutta anti its su- 
burbs at the 1 own Hall, lor considering and* 
deciding upon the best way for celebrating the 
Oueen s Jubilee^ was as much of a success as might 
have been expected, anti no more. But for the 
strange auspices .is well as the unfortunate manage- 
ment under which it was held, it would have been 
a grander demonstration, more worthy of fhe occa- 
sion. Pile spacious place was fairly full, though it 
would have been fuller, were, it not for sonic suol> or 
noodle’s policy of restricting the admissions to those 
who came in carrjuges, till after the proceedings 
began. It would be very proper, *we consider, 
to keep out more boys, who, of late, have •grown 
to be more than the competitors of their elders and 
have swamped and disturbed several public meetings 
where they had no business at all. But the least 
suspicion of rudeness was quite out of place, parti- 
cularly on such an auspicious occasion, in regard to 
the admission of grown up lieges oi Her Majesty, 
and, as the organ of not the Reis only but also of 
the humbler classes, we must express our regret 
that any cause should have occurred for dissatis- 
faction in any quarter. 'The assembly was, none- 
theless, decently numerous, and representative, and 
influeiui.il, and it tried Lo be as lively as practicable 
under the circumstances. As head of the. province 
where the ceremony took place:, Sir Rivers Thom [’son 
conceived that he had a right to govern it, and so he 
came down from his throne to take, the chair, and take 
it he did, being, on a loyal sheriff’s motion, voted to it. 
And it was, as Mr. ‘Wilson said, no* doubt, a most 
welcome duty, on the eve of his departure after his 
live years’ rule over Bengal, to fall to Sir Rivers 
Thompson's lot. 

The Lieutenant-Governor opened the proceedings 
with a speech in which, without anticipating the sub- 
sequent speakers, lie gave the meeting a sketch of the 
programme. Of the illuminations which must form 
the mojtf prominent feature of the festivities, 
Government, said he, has undertaken the duly with 
respect to its public buildings, monuments anTt 
statues, and placed the charge of the arr.'fnge- 
ments in the competent l^mds of Colonel Tklvok? 
It n •iniyned foy the Corporation anil citizens and resi- 
dents of Calcutta to do their portion which Sir Rtvi-us 
Thompson had no doubt would be # performed by 
them with enthusiastic loyalty. I'd re Works, according 
tn the general wish, would also form a part of the 
festivities towards the success of which the co-opera- 
tion of .the, citizens was confidently looked for. A 
General Committee for the purpose o4 raising subscrip- 
tions to defray the cost of tin* exhibition was suggest- 
ed, while to add to the effectiveness of the display and 
of the march-past before the Viceroy* it was lus idea 
that the troops in the garrison, and Pile mercantile 
marine should be allowed to take par?. Sir Rt\ eks did 
not forget any classes, and seemed’ anxious that the 
occasion might be made a univcrsaPfestival to all. He 
suggested that it might be*a red-letter to the school- 
boys to whom the Belvedere and the Zoo should be 
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thrown open, and had Jcindly recollections of the 
poorer sections of the community to whom the .fire- 
works on the spacious maiden tfould .afford an . oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the loyal demonstrations. The 
public Associations of' Calcutta might also on such an 
occasion approach the representative of Her Majesty 
with loyal addresses, and receive from the Viceroy’s 
lips assurances of Her Majesty’s great interest in 

' their welfare. 

Elsewhere vv i 1 1 be found the Resolutions "passed at 
the meeting ; the speeches delivered were generally 
''above the average, the Orientals naturally shining 
in the expression of loyal attachment. The speeches 
of Dr. Hum hit, Mr. H arrison and ^Slavvab Ardool 
Lu'i elf appe ir to have been the best. As reported, 
the address of tin* last-named was exception. illy ex- 
cellent. t Notwithstanding the enormous disadvantage 
of the. movercof the 6th Resolution, the representa- 
tive of I slain contributed, with striking eloquence, 
something distinctly no\v on the subject, not only 
from the [joint of view of his co-religionists but also 
appealing to tjie consciousness of r the entire subject 
populations of the Empire of Victoria. Baboo 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee’s speech has not been 
reported, Hut those who heard say it was the speech 
of the evening. If he is wise, he will be content with 
that tradition. 1 he Hon. Babn Peary Momun 

Mookekji-e, too, spoke very well, as also Maharaja Sir 
JoiiNDRA Moiiun I agore. In fact, the speeches, not 
excepting that of tin*. Chairman, wen; generally praise- 
worthy efforts. More could scarcely be expected 

wider the cold shade of the gubernatorial chair. 
With respect to the I deuletiantd Governor’s speech, 
wherein he delivered an doge upon tin; merits of Bri- 
tish Rule, we cannot refrain from making one remark. 
His I loner said : — 

» itf tli.'it n<> onf Iipk* will vent 111 r to ns^oit that it was an evil 

hour lor ntlirr India or Mn^laml when tin* genius of Clive tinned a 
tjadin^ company into a political power and inaugurated a hunched 
yoais ol t niuinuing |>n»gi<*ss (applause). '1 lie later years of the past 
century and the iii st }o >t\Wb ot the present, formed a peiiod when 
paitly against foiei^ti toes, and paitly against internal dissension, the 
authority ot Lnglaid w.is l>e*uu; established in s^atteied piovinees, and 
the peimd was net ess.mly one ot Mnij'glr and umtention. What we 
now worn ss is a consolidated Kmpne in iis< If, whic h stretches (tom 
Yietcuia Point, the soutli-west cape m the Mei-ui Archipelago, to the 
banks wateied by the liver Indus, and perhaps somethim'Veynnd it 
(apjilame >. In ail this wide temtonal dominion, with its dilVet ine 
needs and nations and tubes and tongues, wiiatcwer the merits or dc*- 
tec ts of mu admmistiatinn may have bc-en, we may claim at least, u ,t|, 
pi ulc? and with justice*, that, umlei (»oo's piovnlence, uc have been the 
me atis nl extending to the peoples ot this comment the inmnnsu /n.t/n- 
/,M fuh'iia/iu' fhu IS w hi> h has In ought m its ti am c i\ ih/ation and cuitme 
edu. am »n and oidei, and if I may be allowed to say it, the tusi bc-in- 
nines ot a pmc i taith in a hiyhet moiahty.” » 

m , s 1 1 , 1 1 1 we f's.iy ot Sir Rivers s wisdom or » 

goojl taste* in obtruding his Christianity on such 
an occasion ! Nobodymistookwh.it the I jrutenant- 
‘Governor meant by his alkision to “ the purer faith,” 
but was an assembly of all creeds, of Hindus,. M.iho- 
medfuis Jains, and Farsis, the place of all others 
whereat to introduce debateahle matter like religion, j 
specially on an' occasion when they had all come i 
together to honor their sovereign whom . they ! 
revere, for, above all things, her policy of religious i 
neutrality? It was, to say the least: phying a 
dangerous game." Suppose some independent poli- 
tician, or for that mattef, some one amongst the won- i 
Christian auditory,, as . sincere as sensitive, had re- j 
sented the remark, what a ctmtrctanps would have! 
been created ! ^ 1 he gratuitous impugnment of the 
purity of other religions than the Eirutenant-Gover- 
nor’s own, has all (he appearance of a deliberate affront 
on the nation, and we can only charitably hope Sir 
Rivers did not know how far he was tempting the 
patience and sensibilities of the bulk of his audience.* 


\V|int of space compels us to stop, but we shall return 
to the subject. 

THK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION; 

The evidence already before the Public Service 
Commission, is, at any rate, conclusive on one r im- 
portant point, viz., that the higher appointments should 
be more largely given to natives. It is 'quite gratu- 
itous for the Pioneer to pretend that anybody ever 
f d reamt of discarding the European elemefit in the 
higher executive control of affairs. That is neither 
hen; nor there# All that is aimed at is that natives 
should have more fair play than they •get, and it 
is satisfactory that the evidence is overwhelming 
in this direction. Whatever the diversity in the 
evidence on other points, — and such diversity was 
only to be expected from the diverse classes and 
professions of the witnesses, — there is practical 
unanimity on this. So far, therefore, as this re- 
sult has been attained, it fs a triumphant vin- 
dication of the complaint so long urged by the native 
press that the existing Public Service rules had failed 
to give satisfaction to the people. If one fact must 
now be more clear than another, it is this that in the 
opinion of those who have been deemed by Govern- 
ment competent, or# have themselves offered, to give 
evidence before the* Commission, there exists con- 
siderable dissatisfaction find ^discontent in the coun- 
try which is alone removeable by a more liberal 
amendment of the Service system. 

1 he evidence is divergent chiefly on matters of 
detail. Some witnesses would retain the Statutory 
definition of “ Native,” While other*} would widen it, 
so as to include subjects* of Feudatory States, and 
all Europeans and Eurasians, whether domiciled in 
India or not. The Statutory Civil Service, though 
disapproved almost with one voice, is .disapproved 
for different reasons. The University-men object 
that they have not had fair play, until of late, 
while, on the other hat 14 I, there are some who 
maintain that this service has not fulfilled the pur- 
poses of its founders as a means of giving a 
career to members of decaying noble families. Some 
would recruit this service by competition, pure 
and simple, followed by residence and training in 
England, while, according to others, nomination should 
be combined with competition, while fi third class of 
witnesses would rest it on nomination alone. There is 
the widest possible divergence *of opinion with regard 
to the optional or compulsory residence in England 
alter selection, whether by competition, or nomination, 
orjjoth in combination. With regard to the Cove- 
nanted Cm I Service, only a small number of the 
witnesses, and those members of that service them- 
selves, would .leave the present system intact*. Pre- 
ponderant evidence is, however, obtained in favor of 
its radical amendment. 1 h*it, under the present sys- 
tem of recruiting this service, natives of this country 
an; placed at a great disadvantage, is deposed to by 
more than one European Civil' Servant of the North- 
West. ^ It affords us great ^pleasure, indeed, to read 
.the evidence of Mr. Justice ..Oldfield of Allahabad, 
a Senior Civilian, and of Mr. Haiuncton, C. S. 

I hey unhesitatingly recommend those very'’ 
t cfi inges m die Civil Service system which would 
be most acceptable to the natives. Mr. Haring- 
ton would have the examination held sjmultane- 
ously in England and in India, and is also strongly 
in favor of increasing the age. It is not often, we 
have the pleasant privilege to agree with Mr. Rowe, 
of the Bengal Education Service, but on flic present 
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occasion, Mr. Rowe seems to have risen above thoje 
politics with which he is usually credited. # The 
Professor of English Classics in the Presidency Col- 
lege has spoken in no uncertain sound. He would 
raise the age to 23 for English and native candidates 
alike* place Asiatic classics on the same level with 
Greek and Latin in respect of marks, and have the 
examination held simultaneously in England and in 
India, giving halt the appointments to natives, on the 
results of the two examinations. Mr. White, QS., 
Director of Public Instruction, North West and Oude! 
does not, indeed, go very f^r, but he. is clearly of 
opinion that more careers should be found for natives, 
leaving it to the Government to settle whether this 
should be done by a reform of the Statutory Civil 
Service, or the Covenanted Service. 

Opinion amongst the native witnesses, barring ex- 
ceptions here and there, as notably that of judge 
M ah mood of Alyghur and.those of nonentities like* 
Djmkfndra Pae, is, ,of course, pretty unani- 
mous in demanding a radical reform of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service examination. If the Statutory 
Civil Service is disapproved by them, it is because 
of its inadequacy as a means of gratifying native ambi- 
tion. 1 he Statutory Civil Service does not afford the 
adequate number of appointments. •The status of those 
appointed to it, is inferior to thaf of the members 
of the Covenanted Civil Swvicc. The pay also is 
inferior. 1 he mode of recruitment is, again, generally 
condemned as not resulting in the selection of the 
best talent in the country, what is essential being 
that the incumbents, though trained in India, and 
owing nothing to residence ill England, should still 
be able to h6ld their own with any average member 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, and thus to enforce 
their claims to equal consideration at the hands of 
Government.. That Indian Universities are well able 
to turn out such materiel \ and have, as a matter of fact, 
done so, is a fact as clear to us as it must be to those 
who have experience on tfcie subject like ourselves, 
and if, notwithstanding this, the weight of evidence 
both as tendered by European witnesses and natives 
is in favor of an optional or compulsory residence in 
England, we can only express our regret at it. One 
witness, the Deputy Commissioner of Jullunder, un- 
consciously disclosed the true secret of why it is so 
widely believed® that English' residence is deemed 
more or less as a sine qua non of eligibility. It, he said, 
alters native ways aiuf manners. In this candid 
statement, we have opened to us the secret of the: 
whole thing,. A native of India must be denational- 
ized that he may- better govern the nation. No\y 
we must confess our inability to realise the force of 
such reasoning. On the contrary, we have always 
strongly held that to efficiently serve the country, 
even European officers should come t more and more 
to acquire Indian ways amj manners, and that their 
success hits always been in proportion to their sym- 
pathies with Indian feelings and knowledge of In- 
dian facts In brief, wef could never persuade our- 
selves to believe that English residence was such 
an indispensable qualification on the part of native, 
officers as .seems to be so generally held by Europeans 
and even by not a few natives. But that is not the 
purpose of our present discussion. The brief and in- 
complete analysis of the evidence so far given amounts, 
as we .have said, to a most triumphant case for 
native claims upon the foreign rulers of their 
country.. .’ There could be no uncertainty any longer 
as to the discontent which present arrangements 
for' filling tjie administrative offices in the Empire 


have provoked. No one .questions the absolute 
necessity of placing die supreme control of executive 
affairs in the fiances of* European officials, but, short 
of that, the native element * requires to be introduced 
far more largely than is possil^e* under the prevailing- 
systems. Indeed, the necessity of some action in this 
direction must have already been realized by the. 
Government of India themselves. 'I hat is manifest front* 
the very appointment of the Commission and the ex- 
press words contained in the Resolution appointing 
that Commission, as well as from ^ater Viceregal 
utterances. 1 he question is as to the extent and 
mode of that action. The facts which have so far 
been collected b f the Commission, are, to us, alto- 
gether very satisfactory, as placing beyond douju or 
cavil, the justice of the cause which the native press 
has persistently had at heart. . 

Any review of the evidence, however*brief, would 
be incomplete which contained no reference to the 
valuable statements delivered *l>y Mr. TtHT, j\nd Just- 
ice Straight at Allahabad, and by Babus Durgagati 
BaNEKJEK, RaJENDRaNATII M ITT I* R, D* HE N DRAfJ ATIf 
Giiose, and other Bengal witnesses at Calcutta, but 
we will recur to the subject soon. Baboo Durgagati’s 
evidence is worthy of his ability and experience. 

A BRACE OF WESTERN BANDITS. 

Ji/\\\L Sanskritists of Europe and America may be said to form 
a distinct fraternity, *5 family, as it wore, having # the same pursuits 
and same aspirations. Unfortunately, all is not love and peace that 
reigns within it, quietly, patiently ploughing the obstinate field of 
a forgotten tongue, apart from the restless activity of Western life. 
Jealousies and revenges, unworthy of the wise, not unfrequcntly 
break forth, serving to remind the woild that the Rishis are 
but men, only on a large stale, having, with their fair proportion of 
human foibles and fiailties, little quarrels of their own. Amongst 
all who have labored in the field of Oiicntal literature, no name 
stands higher or brighter just now than that of Professor Max 
Muller. His scholuiship is profound, his sympathies large ; and, 
as a writer, no one ha, as vet been able to •eclipse him in 
brilliancy. The natural consequence of all # this is that there 
are many who cannot brook the fame he has earned by honest 
toil. Jt is true the brilliant Siiiwnt has his shortcomings, ^s, 
indeed, who has not ? The greatest writers aie not always great. 
The sun himself must occasionally be hid in the clouds in order to 
enable us to admire his unrivalled effulgence. Of all Professor 
Max Muller’s works, his “Sacred Books of the East” are, perhaps, 
the least sal isrtu tory. These look more like a book scdTing sp. ‘fil- 
iation than the result of serious s.holarly toil? His connection w it«h , 
some of the “ Books” seems to be confined to the lii b’-pages. *Eor 
all that, however, his name onl\ has cn aired to those volumes more 
readers, mm. h more indeed, than they could ever hope to find 
without such accompaniment, even though introduced with all 
the aids of extensive ad\ erti .cment and putling reviews. 'That there 
arc now between Europe and America thousand* of literary men 
capable of conversing, how supci Ik i.illy soever, on the In inns of 
the Rtg and the doctrines of the <7 /A/, without either confounding 
India and Yo*na aud Vatuna with the warrior* of the Scandinavian* 
Valhalla, or regarding the ancient Ilin'doos as polygamous wretches 
incapable of rbftig to a pure and exalte*! conception of the deity, 
is distinctly due, to a very great extent, to . these very “Books’* 
loosely regarded as of the grea% # Muller, though owning no further 
connection with Professor Max Muller than that of a name. 

His latest publication, an English translation of the Uyw/j/Wr, 
stands on a different footing, coming from, his own pen. It is 
a valuable accession to the binaries of educated men desirous 
of # making an acquaintance with the post-Vcdic philosophy 
of the Hindus. Whatever the faults of execution, they have been* 
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handled most roughly and, we may add, unjustly, by Professor following it wherever it occurs. Now, who is to be believed ? 


Whitney, in a recent number of the American "Journal of Philology, 
Written with all the vigor of yrhichHhat distinguished American 
Orientalist is capable, and betraying all the /narks of the minutest 
and the most elaborate care, Professor Whitney’s paper has attracted 
considerable attention, even in regions outside the pale of Oriental 
scholarship. As is usually the case with productions of this nature 
** — witness the recent onslaught in the Quarterly Review on Pro- 
lessor Gosse — its exceeding cleverness must be a bar, to its success. 
The mark has been simply overshot. The tone is such that nobody* 
, ca;i expect Professor Max Muller to notice it for purposes of a reply. 
With Professor Max Muller enjoying a popuhrity vastly superior to 
that of his critic, what that means, in the estimation of others than 
specialists, is very plain. • 

i life pretensions of Professor Whitney are simply intolerable. 
The authority of the Hindoo commentators has not the least weight 
with him. 'IV arc so many mischievous persons purposely or 
unconsciously •misinterpreting their sacred literature, for securely 
founding their own peculiar lie lids. They are deceiving or self- 
deceived doctrinaires in search ol authorities and precedents for 
convincing a segnical audience. The absurdity of such a contcn- 
ti/**-is sjtnply obvious, though it may fail to strike persons of Pro- 
fessor Whitney s way of thinking. That men of profound erudi- 
tion, intimately acquainted with the niceties of Sanskrit Grammar, 
and observing in their daily life the minuti.e of all the rites and cere- 
monies professedly based on, what to them are, the revealed word* 
of the Creator, should themselves be deceived in catching the sense 
of those words or rl the cailiest glosses on them, can be believed 
only by men thirsting after originality at the sacrifice of common 
sense. 1 hat they should again purposely misinterpret them for 
emphasising the sacred origin of their own dogmas, when necessity 
there was none for procuring proselytes to their own beliefs and 
when they stood the certain risk of being proclaimed as heretics 
by orthodox teachers in abundance, for misreading the word of God, 

"is equally untenable. I lie distance, in point of time, of the writers 
°f these glosses from the era of the first promulgation of the Vedie 
texts, is scarcely an argument ol any weight, remembering that t lie 
Vedie religion was a living one, in its principal features, at the time 
the glosses were} written. I hen again the method proposed for 
correcting these interpreters of* the most valiuhlc treasure of their 
own ancestors— a treasure that was guarded with a jealousy that is 
almost unparalleled in the annals of human thought— is a most sin- 
gtUu one. It is nothing less than the aid of the St. Petersburgh 
Lexicon, or, to put it with scholarly grandiloquence, the aid of 
philology ! \ ast as have been the strides in a tic by comparative phi- 
lology within the last few v ears, many of its discoveries arc but 
ingenious conjectures and the resources of philology, when applied 
for interpreting a h>mnpol the AVy /Vi/./ or a L-svm of any of the 
Upttfh'bi ti would be worse than useless. lake *i common word for 
example, fd/M^ra l/.ura, which, as every Hindu child knows, is 
frequently used ,r. an adjeetiv ak substantive lor Gw/.v/./, the eldest 
child of and / .// 1 h } word in this •oe rise E i# compound 
conosting of white, amrata -clothes, and db,jra— wearer. Dbara 1 

might also mean* barer. The whole compound mav, therefore, 
signify the bear, r or carrier of white cl -thes, /. ft an Ass, which is 
employed by Hindu washermen for earning their clotlfcs when 
washed ! One might easily suppose scholars ol Professor Whitney’s 
stamp building npoq such materials a theory about the sacredness of 
th<j ass in the Hindu Scriptures ! We have not, however, done vet' 
with 'the woiJ. It may also be Regarded to be compounded of 
fuUtf -l-auvi \rj\-S\;/a (nr, stated grammatically, fuk/.i at/,vj y a>ya 
hi ful’/tfwea, the u being in such eases changed into the short a; thctl 
fkkAi”iv.jn GMffiiA-r.'.fj v.i/.i i tti fuk/j-wara-musbika ; then fuklAmva- 
ram dbara!/ iti fuk • imeara db.tra- z\.!ala t i.c., a cvr.) A very good theory 
about the sacred chatauer of the cat may be built upon the repeti- 
tion of this word in connection with the dispeller of dangers, the 
lord of the creation, aiu) numerous other epithets of a similar sense 


Sayana and Mahidhara who regard this word as standing for Gane fa, 
or Professor Whitney who with the aid of the Petersburgh Lexicon 
would explain it as meaning an ass or a cat ? The answer is not 
difficult. Such then are the pretensions of what are called “linguis- 
tic or philological versions ” of the Vedas and Upanuhads ! Such the 
Sanger of rejecting the authority of S£yana and Mahidhara, because 
of their distance from the era of the poets of the Vedas and the post- 
Vcdic glosses ! t 

• * 

TIIE ROUMI SAIIKH: 0*R 
• • 

£ GLIMPSE OF HYDERABAD.* 

The Capital of the Deccan is now the object of melancholy in- 
terest to all eyes in India. In order to judge the shifting scenes of 
its political drama, some knowledge of its life is needed. What that 
is like, may be imagined from the following observations of a Syrian 
who found himself there in the time of the last Ni/.am. 

• The centre of interest in every Mahomcdati metropolis, because 
the arena of intrigue, as the source oGinfluence and power, is the 
Seraglio. The late Nizam Afzuluddaula’s harem consisted of some 
thousands of women, of whom the majority arc the concubines of 
his father. He himself had upwards of two thousand. He did not 
of course, sec many of them for years, or, at least, did not see more 
intimately than by sight. Certainly, he was not on speaking terms 
with most. The people of the Dcccan, like many other peoples 
in the East or the VY^cst, arc verjj superstitious, and set great store 
by charms, amulets and all the armamentaria for subduing the weak 
and commanding credulity to obedience. Jacob, an adventurer 
from Turkey, had set himself up as an expert in this exquisite 
branch of nonsense. Indeed, so violent is the thirst of these 
people for this kind of thing,* and so simple their faith, that they 
thrust the character of augitrs, and soothsayers, if not Prophet, 
upon people who make no such, or even repudiate such, pretensions. 
Poor Jacob himself was originally shy of the holy attributes, being 
if anything, a jeweller or goldsmith by profession. But the good 
Hyderabadecs would not mind his protestations. As he came from 
all the distance of the seat of the Caliphs, with its weird associations, 
he must be a — somebody, one verged in talismans. So the Routni 
Saheb, ns Jacob was called, submitted. 

IIow many of these women of the Nizam would repair to the 
Rmimi Sahcb for buying his good offices in paving her way to the 
favor of the Prince ! What tricks he would perform for their 
satir faction ! What gibberish he would pronounce ! What symbols 
undreamed of lie would perpetrate ! What conjugations in verbs 
unknown he would deal in — what blasphemies and ribald jests, 
what infamous abuses he would wrkc out in Armenian and Syriac, 
to wear round the neck or arm ! IIow the sudden accession of 
good fortune of his customers would be sure to b,e attributed to 
the efficacy ol his unknown characters in non-existent tongues and 
strange devices ! fci fact, the Roumi Sahcb's prestige began 
thiswise, ifis Highness of an evening when passing by' the apart- 
ments of one of tlmsc neglected Odalisques, happened, at her 
s daunting, to enquire of her health. Next morning, before 
|acob had iairly lelt his bed, his d/ior was crowded with messengers 
from the seraglio, and his place filled even with high ladies them- 
selves in covered conveyances, all to seek for the sovran remedy 
for complaint in Harem Life in the East. 

The P nr da female seclusion — h not so strict at Hyderabad as 
in other parts of India ; according \o Northern notions it may hardly 
be said to exist. The numerous female attendants of the Nizam 
snd companions of the Begums, who compose the greater part of the 
Harem, live around the public courts and chowks and sit in the 
evening in their balconies or peep through their windows above the 
streets, without borka or other veil, much as the public women do 
in Machooabazar at Calcutta, as our narrator significantly said. They 
exchange looks, converse with passengers, and do worse tricks with 
them, throwing bctcl-nu^s, nosegays and flowers and fruits and 
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handkerchiefs at them, sometimes pouring water, sometimes setting, 
on them, as one of them did on Jacob. There is certainly nothing 
like this in Machooabazar or even Sonagachee, retired as the latter 
place is. 

On^day in the year, the Minister Sir Salar Jung makes his royal 
master a present of every eatable of every kind, vegetables, sweet- 
meats, animals, 8tc. The collection is vast as it is rare, and worthy of 
any exhibition. It is on this day that the Khawasins and other ladies 
and all the wtmen hold <i fair or market of these things, to which 
many males are admitted who arc in favor with the Prince, and 
where the Nizam goes round in the character of buyer. Bccbee, he 

asks one, what is*he price of this ? Two Rs* is the reply. Will 

you give it for one and a half? Begone you son of a dog ! did your 

father ever buy ? In this style of freedom to which the language 

of the Calcutta Chadncybazar and the language of fish women are 
purity itself, the purchase goes on, and there is endless laughing and 
amusement. 

Afzuluddaula, like other children *)f Nature, was fond of wonders* 
Roumi Sahcb took care to satisfy him to his heart’s content. One 
of his common methods of interesting His Highness was to expatiate 
on the glory and importance of Turkey and its Sultan. The Nizam 
would enter into the subject with his usual intelligence. One day 
the Prince asked about the strength of the Turkish soldiers, and of 
the sharpness of their steel. Why, cried Roumi Sahcb, an Ottoman 
private ought to cut down at a a blow fifteen persons. Mashallah / 
exclaimed the Prince. Of course, ^Roumi Saheb said, the English 
or the Russians were nothing before the Turks. The Prince was 
very glad to think that such prowess still remained in Islam. On 
another occasion he illustrated the depth of his geographical lore. 
How far is Roum ? he asked. It is very, very far, my lord. “Is it 
near Delhi ?” the Nizam innocently tnquired. lie could scarcely 
make up his mind as to what he licsfrd of the public appearance of 
the Sultan. “ Have you seen the Sultan ? ” he would ask. “ Oh yes, 
your Highness.” “ Once in your life, perhaps ? ” “ No, your High- 
ness, many a time and oft.” “Nonsense ! How should you sec so ? ” 
“Why, he often comes out and shows himself to his subjects.” 
“ No ! no such thing ! A great Prince cannot be seen by every- 
body.” “Unless he come before his subjects, how should they 
know him and learn to love him and redress their complaints?” “But 
will such a great prince come out for the benefit of you people ?” 
One day the Roumi Sahcb, who like other servants of the Nizam 
chafed at His Highness’ continual seclusion, in reply to such a ques- 
tion, s4id “ Why, the Sultan of Roum is not a lady.” This visibly 
annoyed him and hc^said “ The Sultan was not a vulgar fellow to 
be going about.” Like other native princes, he was fond of alchemy 
and* medicines aphrodisiac Aid provocative* of, and sustaining, 
lechery. lie had like others dissipated his powers by excess from 
boyhood and Jwe had too many more women than he knew what to 
do with them. As he could not make happy any great numby, 
the sign of his greatest liking and passion lor aify one # vvas to bite 
her nose or check or chest. After the fool’s stone called philosopher’s, 
he spent several lacs of Rupees. 

To one cbemiagur alone, Sabar Ali Sha of Surat, in six weeks, the 
Nizam gave 4 lacs of Rupees, but#hc made no gold, •deferring the 
wonder from day to day. He purposed to flee from Hyderabad 
after making a Hundi of the sum. Salar Jung coming to know it 
through spies, got him arrested and imprisoned him in the castle out- 
side Hyderabad, and got the money back. If Afzuluddaula had 
known it, he would not have taken the money but told Salar Jung 
not to disturb a Pir, impostor though he jjad proved. The man 
was still ir> prison when we beard, this, having been sentenced 
for 4 years. 

Roumi Saheb himself once deceived the Nizam by a chemia trick. 
He made gold into powder by means of a file, then blackened 
the dust .by fusing the same with sulphur, and said, that the 
bla9k lump or black dust was the masala for making gold. He direct- 
ed to to be pullover fire along with a quantity of quicksilver. The 


quicksilver evaporated in due course and the gold alone remained. 
The Nizam took the golcj wjth great delight and reverence and 
touchcd'iiiS eyes and ffcmplcs andj head with it, and gave three 
hundred gold mohursL) the successful alchemist Roumi Sahcb. 

One of the ladies of the Household had applied through her 
people to the Roumi Saheb for a medicine or charm. Somehow 
she became well and she asked 4he Nizam’s permission to visit, 
her benefactor the Roumi Saheb to thank thim personally. 
The request \$as complied with and Rs. 1,000 was ordered her for 
her to distribute in charity from her quarters to the Roumi Saheb’s. 
She proceeded throwing the Rupees about, ancl on reaching the 
Roumi Saheb’s made over to him the balance in the purse, in which 
the Roumi Saheb afte*vards counted Rs. 800 and odd. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. t 

TILL DKOlUfOG LIBRARY. 

• 

Sir, — M y attention has been drawn to a para which speared in your 
issue of November 20, 188 6 on the subject of a public Library re- 
cently opened in Deobhog, near MuneJhiganj. % 

I beg to assure you, Sir, that your apprehensions arc entirely un- 
founded, as the credential herewith enclosed will very well make out. 

As a matter of fact, the* Guhos form only a small fraction of the 
managing committee. . We gave to the Editor of the “East "news- 
paper such names as are known to him, (a large proportion tff which, 
by the merest accident, happened to be Guhos) and wrote to him to 
say that they, with others , had undertaken to look after the Library. 
Most unfortunately for us, the words underlined were dropped alto- 
gether and the “East” alone is responsible for it. 

Of the two Secretaries to the Library, one attends to the details of 
routine work and it is the business of the other to carry on corres- 
pondence. It is bur natural, therefore, that the appeal for aid should 
be put forth under the signature of the latter. 

1 shall thank you more than I can tell if you will kindly set the 
matter right as early as possible and put in a word or two to help us. 
To you, Sir, more than to anybody else, we look up for sympathy 
and support and a line of recommendation from one, so deservedly 
occupying a foremost rank in the republic of letters, will ensure a 
large amount of success to our undertaking. I have Sec. 

Atul Chandra Guho, 

Sccy. Deolhog Library . 

^ (True Copy.) • * ** 

The opening of a Library in Deobhog, station Munshiganj, has 
been very opportune, it is a public institution and, in no sense, a 
family concern. Its connection with gentlemen of respectability and 
proved character is a guarantee that jhe interests of all classes will 
be properly looked after. We shall be very glad to Jjear of its success. 

(Sd.) Chandra Mohan Mukhcrjcc, 

1st M unhid’ of Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Rajonf Kanra Sen, 

Head Clerk & Shcristada^ Sub Divisional office, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Bepin Behary B ose, • 

Head Clerk, Small Cause Court, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Mahananda Dutta, 
Sub-Inspector of Schools, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Koylas Chandra Dutf, 

Pleader, Munshiganj. 

• (Sd.) Tliakur Das Chatterjct*, 

Shcristadar, Munsiir’s £ourt, Munshiganj. ^ 

TIIL JAMALl’ORK SCHOOL. 

Sir, — The present state of the Jan^lpur II. C. E. School has drawn * 
attention of the public at’ large here. Three classes are without 
teachers. *The 5th* teacher resigned of his own accord, llu^ 6th 
teacher for not gerjing leave to appear himself in the ensuing F. A. 
Examination, though he had ever) light to get it.» The 7th teacher 
was compelled to resign by the School Committee? (on what grounds 
I do not know.) He could read, write and speak Urdu and Hindi 
— qualifications essentially needed in Behar Circle. • 

The classes without teachers are now managed by boys sent from 
2nd class as •monitors, though they murmur *for the loss they un- 
dergo in being sent so. • . ' • 

1 We are very, glad on the one han*l to hear that the Secretary, 
Jamalpur H. C. E. School has separated the Kcshubpur Infant 
Girl School from the main one? as there is* necessity oftuch a 
school, when there is already §• good one, but on the other hand we 
•are sorry for the Daulatpur infant and Girl School — as there is no 
School either in Vaidyapara or in Earallypara. • 

It is our eager desire that the Secretary should not make himself 
odious to the public by coming to hot-hast* conclusions, for he 
should remember that a very sacred duty is imposed upon him. 

* 1 remain See ., 

T RUTH,, 


Jamalpore, 1 8th January. , 
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ISSUKS DRAWN U1‘ BY THK PUBLIC SRRVICIi 
COMMISSION INDICATING THK GENERAL 
POINTS ON WHICH. KVl£)I\NCE WII^L BE 
TAKEN. 

I. — Statutory Civil Service. 

1. Is the existing system of appointing natives as Statutory 

Civilians to posts reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service ap- 
proved ? c 

2. If it is not, what are the grounds of disapprobation ? 

3. Arc the defects of the existing system (if any) susceptible of 

remedy— 

fa) by an amendment of the Rules ; 1 

ifb) by an amendment of the Statutory provisions in that behalf; 
or should those provisions be repealed ? 

4. If the provisions of the Statute 33 Vio., section 6 are not re- 
pealed nor substantially amended so as to take #way the power con- 
ferred on the local administrations, should they be amended in res- 
pect oT the description of persons on whose behalf such powers may 
be exercised or in respect of the sanction required for appointments 
made th^rc-undcr ? 

5. If the Statutory Service is retained, should the selected can- 
didates be required to proceed to Kngland lor training, or should 
they be encouraged to do so ? « 

II. — Covenanted Civil Service. 

!. Is any dissatisfaction felt with the existing system of recruit- 
ment for the Covenanted Civil Service ? 
ir Should any, and if any what, change be made in that system ? 

3. Do natives of India labour under any, and if any what, dis- 
advantages in competing for employment in this branch of the Scr- ( 


• t III. — Uncovenanted Service. 

1. Should the Uncovenanted Service be recruited only from 
natives of India as described in Statute 33 Vic., -Cap. 3, section 6, 
or from all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty ? 

2. Should the recruitment be by competition, or by nomination, 
or by both systems combined ; and if by both combined, should one 
system be applied to all offices or classes of offices, or should the 
astern be varied with the class of offices ? 

3. Whatever system be adopted, should the recruitment be made 

by the several administrations only from persons resident in the ter- 
ritories under such administrations, respectively, or with a pcrfercncc 
for such residents ? • * 

4. If the existing Statutory Service is abolishc^, should the pro- 

portion of offices assigned to that service be allotted to the Uncove- 
nantci> Service ? • 

VI. — Pay and Furlough Ruees. 

1. Should any distinction be made in the salaries attached to 
posts reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service according as the 
posts arc held by members of that branch of the Service, or by mem- 
bers of the Statutory or Uncovenanted branches? 

2. If such distinction should be made, on what principle should 
it be regulated ? 

• 3. Should any distinction bejnade in the Furlough Rules appli- 
cable to the Statutory and Uncovcnantcd branches of the Ser- 
vice according to the nationality of th^ officer, or any other, and on 
what ground ? 

4. Are the privileges in regard to pay, promotion, and retiring 
annuity, and the general conditions of office belonging to the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service suitable to natives obtaining office under the 
Statutory Rules? 


vice ? 

4. By what changes may those disadvantages be minimized or 
removed, e. g. : — 

fa), by the establishment of scholarships and allowance of pas- 
sage money to native candidates ; 

(b). by altering the limit of age ; 

ft), by adding to the subjects of examination, or by altering the 
maxima marks obtainable in certain subjects ; 

(d). by holding simultaneously examinations in England and in 
India ? 

5. If an examination is held in India, 

(1) . Should it be identical with that held in England ? 

(2) . Should it be held at one or more centres in India ? 

Should (he candidates in England and in India compete with one 
•’•nq.thcr and be selected in order of merit, or should a certain num- 
ber of appointments be apportioned for competition to the candidates 
at the respective examinations ? 

(3) . If such an apportionment is made, on what principle is it to 
be regulated ? 

(4) . Should there be an apportionment between the residents in 
the territories of fne several administrations, respectively, or between 
the members of the principal religious sects ? 

6 . If an examination is held in India, should the successful can- 
didates be required, as a condition obligatory, to proceed to England 
to € complctc their training ? 

7. Are the young natives obtained under the existing system of 
the open competition in England the best as regards character and 
capacity who could be obtained under any system ? 



Circular No. 4P. 

From COLMAN MACAULAY, Esy., c.i.e., 

Offg. Chief Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal \ 


To all COMMISSIONERS of DIVISIONS. 

Dated Calcutta , the 10th January 1887. 

POLI I'lCAL. . 

Sir, — I am directed to forward to you the enclosed copy of a cir- 
cular letter from the Government of India, designating Wednesday, 
1 6th February, as the day for the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
jubilee throughout India. I am desired by the Lieutenant- Governor 
to request you to send a copy of this letter to all public bodies within 
your jurisdiction, and to communicate to them the assurance ex- 
pressed by His Excellency in Council that they will not fail to take 
steps to celebrate worthily the completion of fifty years of the bene- 
volent feign of our Illustrious Sovereign. Sir Rivers Thompson 
shares this confidence, and believes that the inhabitants of Bengal 
will not be backward among the subjec ts of the Empire in displaying 
their reverence for the public and private virtues which have made 
Her Majesty’s name a bright word in history, and an object of affec- 
tion and veneration among the lowliest of her people. I have See. 

COLMAN MACAULAY, 

Offg. Chief Secretary to the%Covt. cj Bengal. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Sealed tefulers will be 1 revived up to 2 P. M., 
^oivthe 31st instant, for tlfc supply ->f three lacs 
cubip feet of 1 Indigenous Stone, up to 31st 
March 18S8. 

2. The stone is to be fiom Kajtgohal Hills* 
and of the bc*»t quality, sample of which can 
be sc^n at the Municipal Depots, to he broken 
so as to piss ficely in all ducctions tluough a 
ring 2' in diameter, 9 and to be deliveied and 
stacked in the Depots at Bagha/.ir or Nim- 
tollah. 

3. .Each tender may be for 10,000 c. feet or | 

in multiples of that amount, and the rate per 
Ipo c. feet of broken stone, delivered and 
stacked in the Depots, is to be stated in cadi 
tender, which must he* accompanied bv sample 
of sJone in a sealed bag and Rs. 5 per cent, 
as earnest money, which will be returned in 
case tl»2 tender is not accepted. • 

4. The parties whose tenders are adopted 
must sign deeds of contract, duly stamped and 
registered at their o\|m expense. 

5. The Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

V DO Y N A R At N_ Si N C. H A, 
Superintendent 'of Stmes. 

1 8th January 18S7. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S 
FUND. 

• 

The second General Meeting of the 
Members of the National Association 
for supplying female, medical aid to 
the women of India will be held in tilt 
i TOWN HAM., CALCUTTA, * 

, 0/^ J I ednesday afternoon , 

the 26th instant , at ;-jo /». m. 

His Excellency the Viceroy . 

WILL HE IN THE CIIAIU. * 
Admission Free. 

Holloway's nils.— Invalids distracted by in- 
digestion and discouraged in their search for 
its I'emeify should make trial of this never- 
failing medicine. A lady, long a martyr to 
dyspeptic toi lures, wtiltfs that Holloway’s Fills 
made her feel #s if a burden had been taken 
olfber. Her spirits, formally low, have greatly 
improved ; her capricious t appetite has given 
place to healthy hunger ; her dull, siuk head- 
ache has departed, and gradually so marvellous 
a change has been effected, that she is alto 
gether a new creature, and again fit for her 
duties. These Pills may be administered with 
safety to the most delicate. They never act 
harshly, nor do they ever induce weakness ; 
they rightly direct deranged, and control ex- 
cessive, action. 


la-st Notice. 

L ict use Department. 

Defaulters of all kinds of Licenses — those 
for Trades and Professions-wCarriage and 
Horse and Carts, are hereby given the last 
precautionary Notice that if they fail to deposit 
their respective Licenses on or before the 30th 
January, the Prosecuting officers will at once 
take action against them without further delay. 

By order, 

NOBO GOPAL MITTER, 

License Officer. 

^CORPORATION 'oFCALCUTTI 

Tenders are invited and will be received by 
undersigned ifp to noon of Wednesday the 
the 26th Instant for unloading refuse from rail- 
way wagon# at the Salt I Cater Lakes in- 
cluding spreading aiul levelling the said refuse 
for thice years commencing 1st April next. 
Contract form may be seen on application. 
Tenders to be at per wagon. 

Tenders to be addressed under sealed cover 
superscribed Tender for unloading refuse , 
and eacli tender must be accompanied by an 
earnest deposit of Rupees 1,000 one thousand. 

The Commissioners do not bind thfcmselves 
to accept the lowest or anv tender. 

ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Secretary to the Cor pOt at ion. 

Municipal Office, 6th Januuiy 1887, 



8 Annas for copy. 1 rsnc Full Rates of Subscription 

Rs. \2 per annum. J |_ and Advertisement at the end. 
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‘(Hitt Meek. 


T HE expression of popular satisfaction at the rumoured appointment 
of Mr. Yule as Mr. Bullen Smith’s successor in the India Coun- 
cil, appears to have been premature, the vacancy being filled by Mr. R. 
Hakdie, Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. The appoint- 
ment will be viewed with different feelings by the several sections of 
the Indian community. For ourselves, from the independence he 
showed on the Finance Commission and particularly from his treat- 
ment of his Bank subordinates, we have a favorable opinion of Mr. 
Hardie, and are disposed to think th|t his influence will usually be in 
the right direction. Meanwhile, may we hope to see him crown as well 
as determine his career at the Bank, by a moderate increase to the pay 
of the establishment, especially in the more starved branches ? 

*** 

Everywhere the cry is for Technical, Education. At Patna, they 
intend to commemorate the Jubilee by the scheme of an Industrial 
school which was firsjt originated as a memorial of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. A lac of rupees was raised by public subscrip- 
tion amongst the Behar Chiefs, to which Syed Lutf Au Khan added 
another lac. Partly from the inadequacy of this amount, other 
subscriptions not coming in, but chiefly from the want of popular 
interest in the object, the two lacs raised was lent to the Municipality, 
at 3 per cent, interest. It is now# proposed to revive the project, 
doubtless in the hope that the people are now better disposed. We 
fear the disposition will not be found earnest enough, yet. • 

* 

* * 

WE congratulate the Dacca College Ciicket Club on their again scoring 
a victory this year over the Calcutta Presidency College. The latter 
have no cause to be ashamed, considering thatIVmcip.il Booth and 
Professor Taper headiiri their boys. On the second match indeed the 
Presidency recovered ground. 

To-fcay the Town Cricket Club will play against the Leinster Band. 

* * 

* #• 

The French Chamber have rejected the Budget in the same way as the 
German Reichstag, and a ministerial crisis has only been averted by # 
the acquiesence of the cabinet in the vote. • 

* * 

The German Government seem to be uneasy on account of the large 
purchases of German horses taking place apparently for the armies of 
other countries, and have prohibited their exportation. # 

• • 

'■ * • 

It is estimated thafBaroness Burdeit Coutts has given away four 
millions pounds in chaiity. And ber four is equal to twenty of the in- 
discriminate East. 


The London S.ocialists are a determined lot. Again they repeated the 
outrage of hissing during tho prayer for the Queen and the Royal 
Family at several metropolitan churches. 

*** 

The London Dally News states that in the opinion of Government war 
between France and Germany is imminent. Germany, it is reported, 
will shoj^ly .demand of the French Government an explanation for its 
massing of ‘troops on the frontier. A Berlin telegram, however, 
contradicts the statement. 


In France the increasing popularity of General Boulanger, and the 
bellicose attitude of the press of the Extremist party, viewed with 
jealousy and fear by the Moderates. • • 

• # 

The Indian Daily News learns that the Maharaja of Jeypore and the 

Maharajah of Tipperab intend visiting Calcutta shortly. 

♦ • 

♦ * 

His Highness the Maharajah Scindia will shortly arrive in Calcutta. 
The Maharajah of Uharatpore is also expected. 

* # 

The Bengal Sub-Committee of the Public Service Commission next 
proceed to Dacca. Babu Raghunath Das has placed his house at the 

disposal of Justice Muter during his stay in that tertvn. 

♦ 

• • 

Babu Pryanath Chose, m.a., personal assistant to the Maharajah of 
Cooch Behar, has been elected a Fellow of the London Society of 
Science and Arts. 

* 

* * 

The East says that the expenses incurred for the reception of the 
Delegates to the National Congress lately held at Calcutta, amount to 
Rs. 10,000. * 

* # 

The Roman Catholics of Southern India have been giving grand re- 
ceptions to the Papal Delegate, and the establishment of the Papal 

hierarchy is being celebrated with great solemnity. 

* 

* # 

The Quetta Railway L now close up to Khojak# and hopes are ex- 
pressed that the Hurnai line will shortly be completed to the Pisliin 
plateau. # 

THE Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad proposes to permanently 
commemorate the Jubilee by founding a Midwifery Institution at his 
city. The Ni/.am of Hyderabad establishes a Hospital for purda women. 

. *** 

Mr. SR INI V f as Rao, appointed by Sir Lf.picl Griffin as Chief Justice 
of Gwalior, has ariived there. He was formerly District Judge in thfc - 
Indore State, and latterly Devvan of Dcwas. * 

For the ensuing financial year, the v.flue of the rupee in all transac- 
tions bclweeit the Government of India and the Home Government 
has been fixed by a T/easury order at is. 6d. 

* • 

* * 9 

It is said that Mr. J. E. Cooke, Deputy Accountant-General of Ben- 
gal, has been deputed to make retrenchments in the office establishment 

of the Accountant-General of Bengal. 

• • # * 

* * 

]\Jr. Mann, M. A., Principal of the Kishnaghilr College, goes home on 
furlough* He is lield in great esteem for hfs high scholarship as well hs 
kindly manners by the local community. • # • 

•*** ' , 

I Turing his Excellency’s tour in Sind, Lord Reay opened the Sind 
Arts College for which over a lac of Rupees has t be?n subscribed, the 
annual expenditure being over Rs. 24,000. # 

The Daeta Gazette apprehends that thfc abolition of the Dacca College 
is ill contemplation, the idea having, it is said, originated with Mr. 
Cunningham ot the Finance Committee. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be * 

. . gCi »en % any othe? being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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The United States Government* threaten England with war in the 
event of attack being made on American ^fistyermen by the Canadian 

Government. J * 

• • 

*. * • 

Onk.Sunkf.r Lal, an up-country vendor of shawls living at Dacca, 
has been murdered in his room on the night previous to his proposed 
return home, under circumstances which point suspicion against his 
' servant. 

*** 

The telegraph announces “ Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart, the artillery 
, istjs dead.” By “ artillerist,” Reuter’s man means, of course, gun- 
maker. Whitworth is a distinct loss to his country, the more so at 
this moment, in view of the thickening complication. 

*** • 

THE Bombay Government’ have administered a sharp wigging to the 
municipality fur refusing to raise the consolidated Rate from 8 to S)i 
per cent. r There is little to choose between the several administrations 

of foreigners. c 

• # 

• # 

THE 51st rfbnivcrsary of the Adi Brahma Somaj, celebrated with the 
usual erf at at the house of Babu Dmilndr \nath Tagore, was wit- 
nessed by a large assemblage, among whotruwere the Right Honorable 

the Rarl of Rosebery, Lord Fyfc, and Mr. Robert Gladstone. 

* « 

• • 

The family of Mr. Dinmiaw Maneckjkk Petit have contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the Jubilee Fund, besides a separate large donation which 
Mr. Dinmiaw himself proposes to give for a permanent memorial. 
The Jubilee expenditure in Bombay is expected to exceed two lacs, 
half of which will be spent on illuminations and a fair. 

• • 

• * 

The Suburban Municipal Commissioners intend to commemorate the 
Jubilee by providing additional accomodation for in-door patients at 
the Sumhhoo Nath Pandit Hospital, subscriptions for the expense, 
whereof will be raised from the public. A public meeting will be 
called for further considering the subject. 

**-v 

•xTjie efforts of the Russian Government for the settlement of the Bul- 
ganan question aie lepoited as being now received with favor by most 
Cabinets. The Journal tie St. I'ctasburg points out the prior import- 
ance of giving a legally constituted Government to Bulgaria, after 
which the Powers might plotted to select a Prince for the throne. 

* •#■** 

Tin; Police Comt has listened to the protestations of virtue of the 
Police Inspector Poor Amkhai.m, Bosk, Pleader Small Cause Court, 
Kai.I 1 '.mi \ Bosk, Pleader High Court, and another, have, on a charge 
(tfbnbciy, been commuted to the Sessions of the Calcutta High 
Comt. 

* 

A Mik/xpork Corirspomlcnt of the Pioneer says that Moonshi Isilkl 
Pl RsiiM), Suboidiiute Judge of Mnzupoie, was beaten with shoes by 
one Shi/t.M \NG \i , a Brahman, on his way home fiom the court on the 
J7th instant. The at cf*scd has b'-cn sentomed to two yeats’ rigotous 
myu isonmeiit, but why he committed such an outrage docs not seem to 
have lianspued dm mg the tnal. 

# 

•* ♦ 

TilK new Governor of Madias in bis liist sppeilr at Madras, at a 
Wesleyan meeting, expiessed Ins readiness to encouiage any (Christian 
sect in Madras. 1N0 Governor, said his Ext cllcncy, who tried to do 
his dut> to his sovereign, could make a gieatei mistake than to show 
indiffcience to t lie Ciiiistian nligion, espet ially in India, wheie nothing 
loweieil anybody in the estimation of natives mote than indifference to 
• religion. As regards female education, he counselled moderation and 
respect for the prejudices. of the native population. 

# 

' ' * # 

A Bangui gentleman, named Bahp GvRtrrRASM) GiiOSC, ofSukcliar, 
residing in Caiculth, died on Satiml^iy last at the age of 105 years 
— one yeai les^than the age of Mrs. tj KsUI.A I.UciV B.wciiU.ok, boi*a 
at Tranquebar in <780, who died last month at Madras. He was healthy 
and strong till wiiliin the last two yeats. His wife who died two 
years ago was also fling-lived, having lived to 98 years. They were 
mat tied as infants. That was «i match indeed. We only hope that 
it did not end there. It is frightful to think of dragging an unhappy 
partnership extending to a century ! . 


TtyE Hon’blc Mr. Justice West, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, took the opportunity of his Convocation speech to make an 
earnest appeal to the wealthy for University endowments. He said 

41 To the wealthy gentlemen to whom he appealed, and who had 
wealth to spare, he would say that they would find plenty of opportuni- 
ties for the better employment of their riches, if they took care to 
search after appropriate objects, without in any way vvoundfng the 
susceptibilities of others. Speaking of the library reminded him of an 
historical parallel. It related to the future greatness pf Bombay. The 
parallel was of a great city founded by a great conqueror — the city of 
Alexandria. Having a great and capacious harbour it grew in wealth, 
grew in commeice, prospered under the benign rule of a, long line of 
learned and beneficent potentates, and occupied a great name in 
liistoiy. But with all those blessings its reputation pp to the present 
day was most associated with the idea of its magnificent and nearly 
unequalled library*, and the men t»f learning who were the glory of the 
ancient city. Now, * Bombay occupied nearly an analogous position to 
Alexandra in regard to its mercantile trasactions with the world. It 
was lire interchange of ideas, quite independent of the wealth of. the 
citizens, that would raise in the scale this city, which was now worthy 
of comparison with the great city founded by Alexander the Great. 
Hence it would be held to be the noblest duty of the rich citizens of 
this city to endow its University with gifts worthy of great citizens, and 
thus to encourage learning and research, which would make Bombay 
.the first city in India, if not in the world, as Alexandria had been. 
Tlreie was an instance of piivhte munificence of that kind found 
reebrded in the day-books of the merchants of the city of Florence. 
Not only were those citizens lavish in their gifts and expenditure in 
sending out their trades correspondents and agents in search of 
manuscripts, but they were ambitious to secure learned men from 
different countries, wherever possible, for the benefit of their city. Yet 
another instance in point. The city of Bologna spent half its muni- 
cipal funds on educational institutions. Following that rule, he would 
ask the Municipality of Bombay to spend fifteen lakhs a year in the 
same manner. He was puitc aware of the many calls on the Municipal 
funds ; but still, he maintained, something could be done to assist in the 
development of learning and literature. The city of Padua supported 
as many as thirty professors in L|av, Literature, and Medicine. Would 
the Municipality of Bombay maintain half the number, say fifteen pro- 
fessors, in Law, Literature, and Medicine? For the renaissance of 
Italian learning the princes, nobles, and chiefs of those days contribut- 
ed handsomely and without stfht ; and the Indian chiefs ought to do 
the same towards the renaissance of their own country. The Indian 
chiefs should read the history of the re-awakening of life and know- 
ledge, when even the universities had sunk deep into the ‘ruts of 
routine.’ It was at the courts 0/ Popes and Princes that the Italians 
found their supporters of learning. The princes of India the Universi- 
ty invited to respond to its call ; they were here* assured against all 
jealousy respecting tire benefactions they gave for the furtherance of the 
great objects the University of Bombay had in view; the University 
extended the hand of goocl-fcllowship to them. There was more than 
one pi 1 nee who would not scruple to expend one, two, or even five lakhs 
to secure the addition of one more gun to the salute accorded to him. 
The speaker was far from discouraging aspirations of this kind for 
tokens of respect from the paramount Sovereign ; but to the princes 
he would say, 4 Come and assist thf University in its noble endeavours, 
and thereby gain not only the one gun to the salute, but the undying 
salute of universal applause. 1 Alluding to the heaven and elixir of 
Scandinavian Mythology, the Iron, the Vice-Chancellor proceeded to 
remark that here, in the University Hall, was the tine Valhalla, in which 
the pi iin.es and chiefs would move giandly about, worthy of the worship 
of future generations. The University was at present in fear, as if the 
sword of Damocles lning over their heads, owing to the policy of re- 
trenchment enunciated by the Government. He would not like to offer 
any remarks against that policy at the time of fltneral pecuniary em- 
buiinssment. No one felt that embarrassment more acutely than the 
( rovernment themselves. The policy ^cpara-tcll some of the institutions 
connected with the University from Government supervision and sup- 
poit. There should not Ire any such total severance. Although they 
could not criticise the measures and policy of Government, they might 
for all that consider the question as a University. The example of pri- 
vate endowments and benefactions in England had been advanced in 
Support of the policy ; but it should be remembered that England had 
a special history of its own under that head. Therefore their represen- 
tation to the Government was that the question at least deserved fresh 
examination and review before the peculiarity of the circumstances was 
made applicable to India.” 

# 

* # 

On the subject of technical education, Mr. Justice Wes I* said 

4k Coming to the subject of technical education, the hon. the Vice- 
Chancellor positively affirmed that the necessity for it was so pressing 
that if the funds for its encouragement were not .available from other 
souiccs, Government were bound to give the education at the cost even 
of other institutions. By technical education riches were brought to 
their feet, the pool became rich, and there was scarce another object 
which deserved State sympathy 'and support in a greater measure. 
The Government had been afraid to lopk the question fully in the face. 
What they had done* in relation to it hitherto, they had done half- 
heartedly. Were Government minded to sacrifice technical education 
to genet al education, the University would have no alternative hut to 
rest satisfied, and wait until better times came. The technical system 
should be gradually introduced through special schools opened for the 
purpose ; but when it had reached a higher stage it would be beyond 
the reach of the primary institution to satisfy the growing want. Then 
would the masters of factories and proprietors of workshops take the 
matter into their hands for further advancement. Here the Creation 
anise, whether the crown of the system should be in a polyte chnic 
college or the University ?• At all events, the theoretical portion of the 
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work, namely, the supervision and teaching of the general literature 
and science of the institution, could be allotted to the University ; the 
practical portion should be done in a different way. No University 
could aftbid to put itself out of the general movement of thought in the 
world— much less the University of Bombay, and therefore the stand- 
ard should keep on a level with that elsewhere. There vveie professors 
of pure sciences in the University who would assist the professors of 
appliecP science and technology in their wotk. ‘Division of labour ’ 
should be the piinciple in the promotion of the project ; otherwise g 
would not be posable to effect anything of unpoitance. It was tine 
that the scientific portion of the training could be obtained at the 
Univcrsitv, but there were many concurrent subjects which could not 
best be learnt ^hei e. The University could at the most lay the founda- 
tions ; and he hoped that side by side with them there would l»c large 
endowments forthcoming for the purposes of practical instiuctiou in the 
various branches.” 

The application for injunction made on behalf of Government to 
lestiain the Maharaja of Tippcrah from proceeding with his Kent 
Suit against the South Sylhet Tea Company has been rejected with 
costs of the opposite party (the Maharaja). But the case has been 
postponed on the following conditions agreed upon by all parties con- 
cerned till the disposal of the title suit biought by Government aguinsP 
the Maharaja and others. 

(1) That the company must pay into court the amount of the rent 
claimed (Rs. 38,000) which will remain in deposit till the final older 
in the title suit is passed. 

(2) That no evidence will be adduced by either party in the rent 
suit, it being decided by the result of the title suit. 

• • 

* # 1 

We take the following nows frogi ihctliaxl • 

“A very dating case of robbery and theft occurred the other day in 
btoad day light at the Kuitick Baruni fair in Moonslngunge. One 
Buk-hali and three otheis came from Tyipeiah to sell paddy at Jmjnn. 
On ’i’h in sclav the 6th instant they went over to the Fair with tlu-ir bo.it 
to make some pm chases. Next day at about lo a. M. when two of 
the boatmen went mcil.ind there came one Tarim Chaian alia r Asliu- 
tosh Bose of Jessoie to tjie boat and enquired fiom two othet Mullahs 
who lemained theiem if they could c.flry some of his things to a cer- 
tain place. He was # told that the headman was away in the fair, and 
they would not be able, to give him an answer until he returned. This 
man in the meantime went away and theie came a second man on the 
same errand and managed to take away one of the two tern. lining 
Mullahs to lind out the Head-manji in the Mela. As soon as tins had 
been done theie came a thud man named Ambika Chuiun I)ey Bisw.i® 
of Fan id pore who on the pretext of his lota having gone down into the 
river asked the leinainmg Mullah to find it out. The Mullah however 
did not obey him and upon this thq| r began to quuiiel with each other, 
and Tamil alias' Aslm, the man who had come at liist, took the oppor- 
tunity ol taking away the money bag (Ivhuti) containing a sum of 
Rs. 145. The Mullah however gave alarms, and on* several men 
coming to the spot the culprits threw away the Khut beside the boat, 
and look to then heels. Two of them viz Arnlnca and Tamil vveie at 
last caught, but the third man is absconding. The\ air mulei trial 
before Uie Assistant Magistrate in charge of the Sub-division, * 

• 

• * * 

The litigant poition of the public as well as the entire body of law yets, 
save % handful of Judges, will b<J considerably relieved at the announce- 
ment th.it, after all, there* is no immediate prospect of the High Couits 
adding to their already too long vacations. Theie is no smoke, however, 
» without fire. Something like a proposal of the kind had, we suspect, 
advanced somewhat beyond the stage of mcif dcsiie. Any su£h 
feeling or, suggestion, however, whatever the stage of»its develop- 
ment, is proof of a donioi.^luution alieady far advanced in a much 
favored sei v’ice which should be arrested. Pay without work, is a 
veiy desireable paiadise on earth, but it is -.demmalmng all the 
same. • • 

* 

• * 

THE Patriot said : — • 

“Among the many rumours afloat about the coining shower of 
honours, the most likely appear to be a knighthood for Mr. Harrison 
and Nawubships for Moulvic Abdyl Jubbur and Syed Ameer Hussein. 
There will, of course, be many more.” 

Whereupon the Indian Daily News : — • 

“No doubt it. is proper that there should be Knights of the Trun- 
cheon as well as of the Sword. And as the pen has been de- 
dal ed to be mightier than either, and there has been some talk of 
honouring literature, is it too much to hope that the vetetan editors 
of the Statesman and the Mirror will liot be overlooked?” 

That looks too like the recommendation to the host to offer a dish 
agairrlo a'nother guest, which, in the etiquette of the dinner-table among 
Orj^ntnls, is a hint that the dish is wanted by the recommender him- 
self. Anyhow, the thing will not come amiss. 


(ftiitovial *£totcs. 

*. — • • - 

rilHE chilly weather tfi tough which we have been pacing, seems to 
1- have been general over the country. JJenuies is reported to have 
had winds and rain and hail. The condition of the plains is due to the 
meteorology of tlje Himalayas Our own new* fiom Cashmere tells of 
the Tilling of thick snow and frost foi^ days about the same time it be- 
came cold hcie. At Daijceling, the weather has been so cloudy that 
Pnnce Leopold of Piussia was not only unable to enjoy his late 
►visit or take views, but was dcpnved of the summum bonum of that 
wintiy Paiadise on caith the sight of the glonou%Suo\vy Range 1 . 

Ills Excellency the Co ninandei -in-Clnef ai rives in Calcutta, on his 
return fiom Burma, on # the loth piovimo. jjn- Frederick Roberts 
is now at Mandalay after his inspection of the countiy. He l.ist/ook a 
peep into the Ruby Mines, wheie quiet has been restored as evidenced 
by the return of the inhabitants. The Shuns uie winking the Mines, 
Hut it is said that, pending the uitivul of the myi uiidmf* of the, lucky 
or luckless (as the case may be ) fanner, they uie secreting the larger 
stones. • 

A Mei- i i no of the Bengal 41 iun< h of the National Association for sup- 
plying female medical Mid to the women of India, was in*l<l at the Town 
Hall under the picsidency of the Lieutenant-Govoi nor of Bengal, for 
the pui pose of adopting the report of the operations of the Association 
for the last year. In laying the lepoit befoic the meeting, His Hanoi 
congratulated the Association on the sutisfuctoiy progress made 
during the year, and refetred in partmilir to the establishment in 
Calcutta in Apnl last of that useful institution -the Lady DiffTerin 
Dispensary for women and clnldien. This Disjitnsaiy has already 
become popular and attiactive, and nffndod medic al i chef to a large 
number of women. Sir Rivers Thompson also refei red to the open- 
ing of the Sinnoinoycc Hospital, the Victoria Institution at Cuttack 
anil the Durbhanga Hospital as well a* the foundation of scholarships 
by Sir Walter DkSouza and Pandit Smeajanand Ojha, High 
Priest of the temple of Baidyanath. Altogether, it was a yeai of fairly 
good woik done, on which all concerned may well be congratulated, 

• . > 

Th rough the courtesy of Major Coopj r, A. 1). C., the amiable 
honorary Secietary of the Countes* of Dulfeiiu’-. Fund, we have re- 
ceived ail advance copy of the second Annual Repoii of the (Vnrial 
Committee of the As-.o< i.itioii, wiitteii by L idy Duffel in, llu* Piesidcnl. 
from the lepoit whit li is a rninpu-t n unlive of mm h u^-ful woik 
done by the Cential rommiltec and the Biaudi Association* and lo- 
cal agencies in tin* dilf-nmt puts of the co-uitiy, it i-> highly giutifying 
to learn that ail rfli. lent and completely Minified oigam/.ihon ha* b<fl*n 
formed for pi omotmg tin: objects of the As .oriution, and tint these 
objects have met with active sympathy ovci yvvheic. 'The Central 
Fund had a balam o of R*. 1,46,188 this tune last year, sun e w liich 
date about Ks. 74,000 has hi*eo received, 1. using the capital sum to 
nearly two lac* and a quaitei, the gre iter poitm.i of whit h lias been 
invested in 5 and 4 ’J pel cent securities. iV* Annual nn mm- of tfu^ 
Central Fund is about Rs. 19, .50, made up of R* 9,750 mtcieit 011 
investments, of R ,. 2,700 fiom annual subsf mIu-in, and of a 
sum Conti ibuted by the Htamhcs* S itisf v toi y as the progress 
of the Association h.fc> been foi the penod it ha* lurn stalled into life, 
much yet remains tu he ddne for placing it upon a stable and ihomugh- 
ly effn lent footing. It has received much aid fu*m the nobles and 
Chiefs of India, but it has yet to be based upon the foundations of 
popular 'Suppoit and sympathy. Towards fins end, an eai nest appeal 
is now made to the nation at large through the Ilium li Avsor Nations 
and the educated middle class in general, and Uy way of assisting tli.rt 
appeal, Jubilee Cards foi the collection *of .smaller subsea iptions have 
’ been designed, .-and it I* s itisfactory to have the Senei.uy’s te, tummy 

Holloways Ointment and Pills.— Coughs, Influenza.-- -The s^, flung 
propel ties of these medicaments render then vw.ll\voiihy of tiial m all 
,diseusc* of the rcspn.itmy orgrfns. In common cohlsMiid influenza the 
Pills, taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the chest and 
throat, aie exceedingly efficacious. When influenza is epidemic, this 
treatment is the easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills pmify the 
blood, remove all obstacles to its free circulation tlnough the lungs, 
telieve the over-gorged air tubes, and render lespira’ ion free, without 
reducing the stiength, iri itating the-nerves, or depressing the spirits ; 
sych are the ready means of saving suffering whn anyone is afflicted 
with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other che.st complaints, by whkh so 
many persons aie seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 
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that demands, fir these cards ate coming in faster than he can meet 
them. 

7 . • K 

The economies recommended by the Finance Ltjinmittee by a lendjust- 
inent of the finum i.tl contraVts # between the Supreme and Provincial 
Governments fot the next five years, aie as follows : 

North-Western Provinces ... Ks. 12,65,007 

Central Provinces « ... ... „ 1,85,000 

Bombay ... ... ... „ 27,22,000 

Madias ... ... ... „ 16,50,000 

Assam ... ... ... „ 1,87,0013 

Bengal • ... ... ... „ 11,52,000 

Total „ 71,41,000 

It is undci stood that a fitiiher saving of Rs. 15,70,000 by another read- 
justment of those contt.uTs will be recommended for the consideration 
of Government. Besides these economics, a saving of Rs. 43,57,000 in 
certain Imperial and Miscellaneous cxpcriditure has been suggested, 
making a grandgtot.il of Rs. 1,30,68,000. AH these economics will not, 
however, be available at once, as many of them must be dcferied 
duiing exiting incumbencies. • 

On Mr. Br\dforI) List IE’s return, Mr. 4 am I’ HEM. rc\ cried to his 
office at Jamalpoieof Locomotive Supei inlendcut, Hast Indian Railway. 
Our Jafnalpote loi respondent heats a rumour that in the event of 
Mr. Lesi.ie’m ictiiemeiit, Mr. Denham, the Chief Engineer, will be 
Agent to the Company. 

Another rumour fiom the same source is that the Government of 
IndiA has sam tinned the intioduction of pensions to the Railway ser- 
vants worn out afty length of service. This is rhecung to a large 
number of dcsetving public set \ ants and their families and dependents 
-the more so at a time when financial reformers like our able coulem- 
poiaiyofthe Advocate of India would destroy the dignity and the 
principal 1 hat in of Government set vice by abolishing the pensions of 
the covenanted and othci classes of public employes. 

THE S11b.1rnRv.1mks— as the Sotiatb.ini.is or caste of traders in gold are 
^tidtiskiiik.rtly styled are in one tespeit unenviable fraternity. They 
are a compact body by themselves, who can afford to make their 
social laws and pass ordinances a good d«*al independent of the other 
superior sections of the Hindu community. More than once the 
bolder spuits have cl nmed thought to wear the holy ihte.id, as being 
the tine lineal descendants of the last of the tlnee twice-born castes 
— the utii\va*i though nit every 01 . avion such attempts have come 
to nought. At the ptesent moment, then* is much stir among them 
about the re.nlmissimi to <a->te, without penances, of an England- 
returned medical student of the 1 l.m. 'I'lie more go-a head of the 
community would admit him on oisy teinis, while some of the leading 
men wisely insist on his passing thtoigh some put iiicatory ceremony, 
as, at any rate, olfenug some gnat. mtee of e 11 nestne-o and sincerity 
on the part of the candidate fot readini ->11011. best test of 

sincerity, howcvei, otiyi mints litem thc^e cases, when the young ! 
'“"men who have seen the woild, have converted their ac\ mnplislmients 
acquiicd 111 the Wet to thru money-value m the E ist -after their 
. pockets .it e well fail, or in a fan way towauU it, do they still yearn 
for being restored to the fond embrace of llum Hindu home t That 
is tjie test, 1 atli 'i than the cheap protest ition / of starvelings who 
have yet no icmkiius of their own to fall bick upon. 

Mr. S \NDEkSON, Supeimtend**ut <>f the Kheddah;, Ins nude a grind 
captute of 140 elephant-, in tin- (Tiro Hills, whit li me, ms moiv than .1 
lac of lupecs if the poor fellows ( as we may well call our magnificent 
fellow-cieaturrs) do no-t speedily (•■>( ipe to tint undiscovered country 
from w ho-c bom ne tlfru e is no hope of rccaptuic. The capture is a 
ciifcl business. The .immals toe stupitied by ten 01 ahd enisled by 
hung</ befoie they suuciulcr tlioir lights of natme — the r native 
freedom. 'I lie process so lowers their, vitality and spirits that they 
usually sirken and die olf Then? are genuine hemes am mg this noble* 
race, wing after ihctinav ailing struggle in defence of their natural right-, 
submit but icfuse to take any sustenance and quietly expire. Hmv few 
of us proud men have ftalf the self-respect of these excmplaiy “brutes’’ ! 

THE Italian Tanner, said to have fisted fifty diys, is overwhelmed 
with offus okmaiiiage from I idies who reg.ud him as a hero. Mar- 


riage i^i ti. st be a rare luxury in the land where women throw themselves 
011 Listing or farmishing Fakcers. Their inordinate haste too must 
account fur the good ladies not answering to themselves the cut do no. 

Wk learn that the Turkish population of the Grecian Archipelago and 
Asia Minor are dying out. “ Apathetic, badly educated, suojcct to the 
Conscription for the army and police, they are unable to hold their 
own against the shrewder Greek population of these localities who 
have more of the vigor of European civilization, and arc free from the 
> barrasssing inconveniences of compulsory military semce.” That is 
a most important observation, but there is so jmich prejudice in 
Christendom against the unspeakable Turks that it is as likely to be a 
scarecrow as a verity. Assuming its conectness, it*is the knell of not 
the 1*0116 alone but of the Ottoman race, if not of Islam. The thing 
is not difficult of comprehension. It is in the Turkish as it was in tho 
old Roman Empire, the strain upon the ruling class proves too much. 
The Tuiks are being crushed out in the effort to maintain their ascen- 
dancy, thus realising the truth— they that live by the sword shall 
aperisli by the sword. A truth literary heroes like the GRANT Duffs 
have yet to learn. 

t 

I A BOM HAY correspondent of the Times is in a huriy to vindicate the 
1 adininUti ation of Lord Dufferin. He displays no small ingenuity 
but nevertheless his performance is a failure. His transparent animus 
greatly detracts from the reliability of his testimony. For the rest, his 
is a negative vindication the responsibility for any blunders of the 
present Government bc 4 ng conveniently laid at the door of Lord 
Ripon. Lord Ripon, it is said, Jeft some awkward legacies, which 
made the position of his successor extremely embarrassing. One of 
such legacies Lord Dufferin truly inherited in the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, but, says the Times' correspondent, “ with the courage of a born 
administrator” Lord DUFFERIN at once brought the Bill forward for 
legislation, when “all the previous opposition died away and neither 
Zemindar nor rayyet has ever grumbled at thb operation of the Act.” 
If the Tenancy Bill was, however, like a base coin,, one fails Jto realize 
how it could be transmuted into gold, even on the supposition that 
Lord Dufferin was the possessor of the philosophers stone. For, 
Lord Dufferin did nothing to the Bill except sanctioning its enact- 
ment for which it was ripe. If merit is claimed for its speedy enact- 
ment .is the wisest remedy for the protracted agitation and tension of 
feelings amongst the agricultural desses, and if the enactment has in 
re dity pioved such an agreeable disappointment to those classes, the 
Tenancy Bill •accoi ding to the coricspondem’s own facts, could hardly 
be a bad legacy after all. But what arc the facts of the case ? lias 
not the Act proved the very dragon’s teeth, sowing suspicion and dis- 
sension between landloul and tenant? And then as to the glorious con- 
fusion in the interpretation of its provisions in the hands of the judi- 
ciary! Only the other day, the High Court ha<> to intervene with a 
1 ule on the subject of rent suits brought by partners. 'The lower Courts 
had, on the strength of their own interpretation of the Act, been 
dismissing such suits by hundreds, and the amount of misery and 
hirddnp thereby indicted on a laige body of landholders, holding land 
as is too often the case as copaiccners, may well be imagined. We 
ate afi aid the other* averments regarding Burma and Cabul and Lord 
Riton’s foie&n policy, may not be altogether above dispute.* Into the 
merits of Lord Dufferin’s rule , so far as 4t has gone, it*is not our 
present purpose to enter. A full and impartial estimate is only pos- 
sible in the light of facts which state-policy hides from vulgar eyes. 
Bui probably tire vindicator of theVays of viceroyalty to man is not 
his own master. Such extravagant expressions as “The courage of a 
born administiator, * in the absence , of colorable occasion, betray the 
apologist. Even in that rase, we must say our correspondent had 
b’tter leave klPON alone. If it is impossible for him to put m a 
good wold for Lord Dufferin, MithoutfalliiigfoulofhisLurdship’s- 
pi edecrisor, he can scarcely expect any thanks from his heto himscK 
l 1 * vve at understand Cord Duffkrin, he is far too generous to wish 
to build his reputation on the ruins of another’s name. And he under- 
stands Ins predecessor’s difficulties from his own. 

The Government of India have fixed both th? 16th and 17th of Feb- 
ruary next to be observed as holidays in all public offices in celebration 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. A Notification to this effect has appear^ In 
the official Gazette. « 
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The “Life of the Hon’ble Rai Kristo L)as Pal Rahadoor, c. i. f..,” by 
j^AM GoPAL SANVAL, is a vvoik the value of which is ayt to # be 
depreciated. That value consists in the variety of useful and 
interesting information relating to the subject of the biography and his 
contemporary men and events, which the author has brought together. 
The task of collecting this information and of testing its accuracy was 
by no means an easy one. On some points thcie were conflicting 
accounts presented to the biogiaphor from different quarters, imposing 
011 him no small* responsibility as to what he should adopt and what 
reject. His diligence and devotion to his task have, however, resulted 
in the compiTation of a work of great usefulness and which cannot fail 
to afford the lisinj generation information on the politics and ways 
of the older generation which they must naturally be anxious to acquire. 
• • . 

• 

It is significant that, while the Government of India circular inviting 
public co operation in the Jubilee celebration makes prominent men- 
tion of the Municipal Councils as the quaiter to which His Excellency 
the Governor General looked for taking an active share in the cere- 
mony, the Government of Bengal in forwarding that circular to the 
Commissioners of Divisions studiously avoids any reference to those 
bodies by name. “ I am desired by the Lieutenant-Governor,” says 
generally Mr. Secretary MAcfxur.w, “to request you to send a copy 
of this letter to all public bodies within your jurisdiction, and to 
communicate to them the assurance expressed by bis Excellency in 
Council that they will not fail to take steps to celebrate worthily the 
completion of fifty years of tire benevolent reign of our illustrious 
Sovereign. ” The reasons for this silence or at best guarded 
language, about Municipalities in the Benjftl circular, is not far to 
seek. The present Bengal Government will always remember it. 
There is even now we believe* pcmRng at Daet\i a suit against tire 
Mimic ipality for misappropriating the ci;y revenue to honouring Sir 
Rivers Thompson during his last visit. 

IT were much to he wished that the celebration of the Jubilee in India 
passed off without a hitch. But it -does not appear destined to 
that distinction. Already, significant* whispers of dissatisfaction arc 
heard that the (kite for the celebration is not all that could be 
desired. The middle of February would be, it is said, the most 
anxious time for the public mind when it is usually agitated with the 
hopes and fears in connection with the Budget. M >re overt expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with the timing of the ceremony, aie now 
telegraphed from Madras <_ilv, where a section of the citizen', seem 
to l)e determined to hold the •Jubilee on the day of its English 
celebration. Is this a political move to force the hands of Sir 
Auckland Colvin ? who is reported to be meditatiifg an addition 
to the Income Tax. 

It now appears that considerations of a far different kind weighed with 
the Madrasccs in wishing for a postponement. They very consider- 
ately thought that the frightful memory of the late catastrophe at the 
Park was yet too f^ecn for any festivities. But the t.ut of the Hnn'ble 

Mr. BOURKF, their i*:w Governor, has succeeded in prevailing over 
* . . • • 
them to forget their sorrow in the grealei joy of a unique event. 

Oitr acknowledgments are due to Messrs. Gr miam and Co., for their 
kind remembrance of us, in the distribution of wall Almanacs of tin* 
Lancashire Insurance Company, the Phienix F 4 re office, the London 
and Lancashire Life Assurance Company, the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurant*: Society, and* the Fire Insurance Association. What an 
amount of the same quality in the market ! —it puzzles the pen to 
proceed. So much assurance, we are sure, cannot go for nothing ! 

• . • 

To prevent confusion, it may be worth identifying the La la Ishri 
Prasad, who is reported to have been honored with a course of visita- 
tion from Brahmanic slippers. He. is a native of Bareilly, who, failing 
in the Vakeel bar of the High Cijuit, entered the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, being, with the introduntron of English as the Court language 1 , 
appointed a Moonsiff of the first grade. He is now a Sub Judge, 
without distinction for knowledge or iiftclligenre. His Holiness 
Shkoman’ual seems to have been a suitor who has gone to the hazarj 
of sharpening the wits of the bench in the summary and effective, if 
barbarous, old way. 

The Countess of Duffcrin will open on Monday next, the Ezra Hospi- 
tal", the gift of Mrs. Ezra. 


We confess we have-not felt much enthusiasm on the subject of the 
Jubilee, and hence we were all the mqre glad to let Captain Hkarsey, 
an officer and gentleman of fervid hereditary loyalty, write on the 
subject- for us. One great rAson fyr it all was that we did not see in 
any quarter any tole^ifsle suggestion tor celebration, and none suggest- 
ed itself to us. We are now able to offcr ?>nc from the feitile brain of 
our wellknown veteran Babu Rajindfr Durr. He would ha'vc all 
Calcutta and Stbuihs come out mi the lfrth February, singing and re- 
joicing, in proper procession, with lings healing appropriate legends, 
each race m clas-> tn its own wav, accompanied by its children (unless 
these formed 'part of school and college pioiessions ) and headed by its 
elders, each quaiter sending forth its peculiar music or noisy demon- 
stration, its pi jests of evei v denomination -its Mooli. ihs, Gosains, -mid« 
Padres — its Olema-t and Pandits- — shouting “ Long Live ie< itin , *‘ 01 i- 
gmal verse and singling songs and tunes composed for the occasion, all 
in this way — all alive with Jubilation -proceeding to Government Place, 
then shouting themselves house with Loyalty to tire Reign of kaw and 
Progress of Vicioriv and England, a-* they pi^sall round Government 
House— the residence of the supieine r uler of the Iifllirs as the 
Sovereign’s Representative -into tire vast Plain at li.ifid, to take their 
appointed places, and, after leritmg and singing there and making the 
welkin ring with their demonsti ntious of joy and attachment, return in 
older, and quietly disperse. Institutions and associations of a'most 
every description should* join the movement, and Jiave their allotted 
giound on the JfiUtTi/i. On such a joyous occasion, when evety sub- 
ject should come out in lus gala chess and in lus best spirits, fr 
would not do to attract to the metropolis all the beggardom of the 
land. No reicmony of the kind in the East is complete without 
largesses and distribution of coin, however, and here thrie ought to be 
some presents to the ical piieMociaey and select Syucls, Diatoms, 
Rabbis, Brahmans and Phoongees, wlroa; vocation is to pray for king 
and people. • 

Such a celebration would be novel, perhaps, even unique, but it is 
quite in accordance with Oiiental associations and methods. We have 
seen no suggestion approaching it likely to meet the requirements of 
the occasion. Its novelty is no nigument against it but is rather its 
best recommendation. Vet we feel that its strangeness to them is in 
the way of its acceptability to the British. The nearest thing ever at- 
tempted was the obsequial celebration or srarfh which the prescrU 
"liter had pci formed by all Oudh in 1862, on the death of f.ord 
( anninc;, and that was a success, but theic only Hindus and Maho- 
m eclairs were concerned and they seized the idea and cariied it out as 
soon as the leligious difficulty was avoided. IJeie we have to rouse and 
warm the cold Noi th, and 10 make the: severe un^npassioned British, 
first to subdue his contempt foi other nations and his impatience of 
all cei cmonrals, and then to take kindly to the at once feeble and 
noisy music and the huzzas and /fon -hori -Ms in unknown tongues 
of the bail) mi East. But the East is not the West, and the Ka^l pmst 
be endmed till Godin III^ Wisdom see lit to send it to t lie bottom 
of Old Ocean -that emblem of 1 1 is Eternity as well as His destme- 
tive pouci. Meantime, those from the other points of the compass 
"ho title it might make the best of a bad business, and possibly better 
it, by humoiw ing it , moi e amiable weakness-,. Ford Dvieekin ha, 
the imagination, as he has had the experience, to appreciate the poetry, 
the grandeur, and above all the polit i«\il effect, of ,n< li a.genuiue Biims1d n 
lndi m demonstration on the hisioi i<_ d iv. 

The expense will be .1 tulle and ^he thing might b •’ in maged by a 
week’s zealous work. Mi ’ 11 \R Rl ,o\ and Mi. Tuknmull, with some 
of the elder native,, migJit do it. » 

• 

There is some stir, and no little xuiprGc, m the •Calcutta community 
about Hie proposed expenditure from the mimic i,mI funds of a lac of 
rupees for Hie celebration of the Jubilee. 'Die enthusiastic gentlemen 
who medid*it( d jhis swoop on the city exchequer took their mcasiues 
wanly. To make the grant a< u-piabl* to .the public, the major portion 
of it, Rs. 85.000 was destined for a permanent memoiial. To nvd:e it 
still Vioie acceptable, the fiist idea was that the permanent memorial 
should take the shape of ^ a teijmic.il sch<A>l which is *he pre- 
vailing rage now all over the Country. There is dissatisfaction, never 
thcless. The Municipal Comniissiouei s themselves, or at any rate 
the' Town Council, did not feel suie of their ground, They were 
doubtful of the legality of the outlay, and •they proposed to get out 
of the difficulty by taking legal opinion on the question, and in the 
event of that opinion being adverse, asking Government to pass brief 
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Acts for authorizing and legalizing the expenditure. Notwithstanding 
the evident misgivings and the strange devices resorted to drown them, 
the vole was all but unanimously # passed by the Town Council. Oidy 
nne member, Babu Omirtonvi'H Mitteh, showed the co'irage pf hr 
conviction to oppose the proceeding .id through. Wo cut well 
imagine several amongst the meinliers of the *own Council being of 
the same mind as Habu OMIRTONATH who still *a->seiued to the vote 
from mere feelings of dclicm y. No one would iti f *ur the least imputa< 
tion of churlishness on an occasion like the present. But feelings of 
delicacy ought to give way befoie a public duty. The auest imi befoie 
the Town Council was not one of loyalty to the sovetelgn, but of the 
Validity of the expenditure they pn^msed under the existing law. The 
Commissioners are the custodians of the people’s monev. That money 
represents the proceeds of a most heavy and inioleiable taxation, the 
only justification for which is its absolute necessity for purposes 
of the people’s safety and convi-meiw e. The ('.iluitfa Municipal 
.Art. gives no authority for the expenditure of the municipal fund on 
objects oilier than those specific, illy laid d nvu in the law. Tins 
point is clear, ami the utmost IolmI ingenuity cannot torture the 
law into a sanction of the expenditure in the form in which it was 
first pioposed. The wiser course, at any rate, #oiiM have neen to 
take legal opinion befoie f biiuguig foiw.nd the subject before the 
General 1 Meeting. Under any rircumsiain es, it was an embarrassm 
situation to all concerned, but the action of the Town Council, 
in fit st sanctioning the expenditure and afterward » applying for 
legal opinion or legislative sanction, ini rea-.es the awkwardness and 
embarrassment. Vhe Loyalists in the Town Co ined might well have 
saved themselves and the municipality fiom coimmital to a coui>e 
from which ihere was peihaps Ao giaceful escape, by asking them 
selves whether that course would commend itself to the general 
body of ratepayers. The Commissioner'* now present the spectacle of 
having changed fiont, with respect to the legal* aspect of the question, 
without relieving *the municipal fund. The gr;yit is retained, only 
the tei'msjpf it are slightly altered, to evade the legal difficulty. 

There is consirleiable dissatisfaction at the proposed expenditure 
amongst the more sober and thoughtful poiium of the com 
inunity. That the lower classes of ratepayers share that freliiq 
even more intensely, goes without saying. These people yield to 
none in their loyalty or in their desire that the Jubilee should be 
celebrated in a manner worthy of the mctiopoh* of British India. Hut 
they hold, and we believe justly, that no sentimental con-ndeiations can 
justify an act which directly or indirectly conn aveues the spirit of the law. 
Nor is it expedient tfiat any expeinlitine, not strictly municipal, should 
be devolved on the municipalities. It has of late become the fashion 
to look to these for aid towards every conceivable scheme of educa- 
tion and chanty. Mr. Justice West, in his C mvoc uio 1 \ Idres*, ap- 
pealed to the municipalities for founding additional professors’ chairs in 
the Bombay University. The friends of Lady Dutfeim’s Fund look to 
the same quarter for substantial and permanent help, as if the Municipal 
Fund were a veritable pagoda ttre. We view the ascendency of these 
views amongst our highest officials with alarm, and we think a strong 
protest should be made against any proposed legislation for giving 
*4fect to suc|p views. Municipal taxation has reached its highest point 
everywhere, and anything calculated to increase it should be resisted 
in time. 


After the way in which native gentlemen are reported to be treated by 
the fiagments of the Public Set wee Commission, do any of our con- 
tempoi aiies still winder why people are shy of business ? 
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THE TIMES ON THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

T HE Times pours contempt upon the National Con- 
gress. It is ait unreal imitation of the English 
Caucus, anil merely an affair of discontented place- 
seekers — men of straw, with little or no stake in the 
country. It writes: — • 

“ \' National Imli.m Congress,’ composed, , it is 'said, of some three 
hundred delegates from all parts of the country, holijs its lirst meeting 
in Cali litta to-day. , It is oig.uiized, of course, upon t he model of the 
societies which discus social and polmc.il affairs in this rountrv. Pa- 
pers will be read, and debates will take place, while the nei essarv 
relief fioin that attractive but arduous labor will be found in excursions 
and evening pai ties. 1 he subjects discussed are the repi escalation of 
Natives in tin. Legislative Loiincils, the admission of Natives to more 
numerous and responsible posts in the Civil Scrvicb, anA, generally, 
the objections to Britisih administration which naturally occur to per- 
sons of considerable imitative glow e is, of great fluency of speech, and 
of tola I ignorance of the real problems of Government and the means 
by wlqi.li they have to be overcome in practice. The Mahomedan 
community appear todiold aloof from this kind of thing, cm the ground 
that they prefer iq»t to hamper the Government at a time when it is 
doing its best for the Natives of India. This incidentally shows what 
the real aims and remits of the ‘ National Indian Congress’ are con- 
sidered to be by the Natives of India themselves ; at the same time, 
adding another to many, proofs that we must look to our Mahomedan 
subjects for the most sensible and moderate estimate of our policy. 
Tnese annual gatherings, held no^v in one great town and again in 
another, dei ivc their significance from the fact that they represent a 


We have 


/ vast amount of continuous discussion by local societies. 

’ produced an extensive class of talkers, and equipped them with a great 
deaP of second-hand knowledge of English history and literature. In 
every considerable town, these gentlemen form associations and dis- 
cuss real or imaginary grievances with the confident dogmatism al- 
ways displayed by people, whose pet theories work in vacuo. Such a 
Congress as that which sat last year in Bombay, or is now sitting in 
Calcutta, is composed" of delegates from all these talking clubs who 
focus the valuable results of their perennial activity. Thus we*have 
to deal with public opinion of a kind, but it is important to remember 
thift it is the public opinion of a class whose aims and interests are not 
by any means identical with those of the great masse? of the Indian 
populations for whom we have to care. It is a highly vocal class, 
which can repeat all the commonplaces of English apolitical life with 
extraordinary facility, but which has very little stock in tVade besides 
Ihrtt aptitude. Such a class has only two congenial occupations after 
supplying a certain limited number of busy doctom and lawyers— 
one is to seek employment under Government, and the other to abuse 
the Gover nment which does not give it employment enough. These 
societies and the newspapers they control reuresent a very trifling 
percentage of the people of India, it is much less certain than they 
probably imagine that their success would prove a benefit to any sec- 
tion of the Indian people except themselves. But they have learned 
from us, among oilier valuable lessons, how to throw dust in the eyes 
of the mob, and how to present their own ends under the guise of 
public benefits. Consequently they constitute a factor which has to 
be reckoned with, and which in certain circumstances might become 
•erious danger to public tranquillity.” 

TIh: worth of this estimate may, however, be easily 
appraised. It is based neither upon an actual know- 
ledge of what the Congress was and what it did 
— that being out of the question— nor even upon 
good hcar-say evidence. The article from which 
we quote being written on the day of the Congress 
Meeting, the London journal .could only evolve its 
facts and conclusions from the bowels of its inner 
consciousness. Not that* it .had not materials of 
some kind for a judgment. The newspapers of 
this country, not to say its own correspondents, 
lad announced the coming event as well as the 
character of the discussions which were to take place. 
13ut that hardly afforded adequate grounds for an 
opinion so strong and so ‘dogmatic upon a matter on 
which one could not speak with the weight of person- 
al knowledge. The Times might, at the least, wait 
till after the Congress was over. Apparently, how- 
ever, from its impatience of the very name of a 
National Congress, it could not command even that 
moderate degree of self-restraint. The very idea of 
1 Congress was too abhorrent in its eyes — it was too 
great an impertinence for forbearance. So, while 
lere in Calcutta the Congress begins or has scarcely 
begun its sittings, and does its best to make itself a 
success, its result is pronounced to be a failure from 
another end of the world, before those on the spot 
ire sure how it will terminate. Befofte those on the 
spot are aware of the extent and. character of the 
gathering, the Times tells thfc world all about it to 
the exact number of the delegates, with their social 
position and other particulars. Could thp spirit of 
wild assurance farther go ? Is there any humbug 
iking in befitting vernacular) like to the humbug 
of leading journalism ? 

but the dodge — not to mince matters, 1 again 
will not do. The Congress was too unequivocal 
success .to be put down by misrepresentation. 
We do not belong to that pronounced school of 
politics which identified itself with the Congress. 
Our moderate counsels on questions which are gener- 
ally discussed with enthusiasm, have exposed us to no 
Jittle misunderstanding in that quarter. We are all 
the more free, therefore, to speak with impartiality on 
the subject. And ive must say that the Congress 
whs in reality something very different, from what the 
1 nnes would fain imagine. It is a grievous wrong 
say that it was composed of men who had no 
stake in the country. A glance at the published list 
of delegates would shew that the flower of every sec- 
tion of Indian society. was there. Indeed, before we saw 
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UwnulHh* Z‘ tS C f llSUmmat, °7 we . scarce, y expected J was indeed a great gathering ; its demands, various as 
LZl f so great a success. Zemindars, merchant*, they -were, were all urged With earnest emphasis 

if n?ir! f Wy ^ r M d °^ t?rS i n ' t0 ?’ t f; ,chers> niein hers and so far it amounted strong proof that the people 

°rat“ ’ ^ wtd ''XT H ° ar<iS r V 0 * 0 ?*. ^ “ hr S* «re far f" “ ! * lW >!>■> way. df Xt 

inmmn ’ h l ^, ld V‘ rs of , thought m every ministration, and ftuse ways musuthanee to bring more 

community, were assem ded, so that it would have contentment ami happiness i,r*the land. Hut we fad 

more , nCl “’ , C °" SKSa *° K ■» «* .there "... Ire anything at all wrlg in 

l ? ' influential, more repreren- tiro people respectfully t<:lli,] & their rulers what they 

tative. that is. more national I r c .u.. r...i ... t. • 1 7 ^ . 1 


tative, 

best 


•s, more national It is true all the fed *to be grievances/ instead of allowing hem ti’* 
of every section did not attend, but rankle in their breast. ** 


,l„. ■ * , . , , 1‘iiimc iii iueir ureasi. 

l Where pOSS1 — ' II , mu . st be remen, bered • But it is vain to argue with those who would per 
that at such meetings it is only the leisured people force be in the wrong. The Times is only true tp in-- 


who can takejiart. But from* the large numbers* who traditions 
came from remote parts of the coiuineift, one may lie movemer 
justified in assuming that those whom their avoca- humouris 


tions or other obstacles prevented from coming, were 
still present in spirit. I lie delegates were, for the 
most part, representatives ol some Association or 
other, but that is all the more a proof of their re- 
presentative character. In the absence of electoral' 
institutions, it is these Associations which best dis- 
charge elective functions, and the fact that these 
Associations are something better than talking clubs, 
was well proved by the sober and practical character 
of the entire proceedings. It may be all very well to 
pretend that the masses were not represented. That 
is the stock argument of cavillers, ljut does any body 
seriously think that the masses of the, Indian popula- 
tion have other thought? antf sentiments than timer* 


traditions in endeavouring to discredit this honest 
movement of th^ Indian people. With the leading 
humourist, the leading journal— «o longer leading, 
thank God, as Coburn, in his famous literary duel 
with I) i: lane, demonstrated —has always been the 
champion of the stronger race against the \Vcaker 
ones. It has ever lent itself to the unrighteous 
cause. We firmly believe that, between tin; savage 
caricature of Paddy in Punch and the truculent lead- 
ers of the Times, botji continued through a genera- 
tion, Ireland has been driven to its present irrecon- 
cilable attitude. Under the teaching of an equally 
unrighteous and blind Press, England resisted every 
concession to that country until every one of those 
concessions could not well be withheld. When at 
last made, they lost their grace as free gifts and failed 


which found expression from the mouths of their 
leaders. Of the questions which, occupied the attention 
of the Congress, none excited more earnest discus- 
sion than the growing poverty. of the people, and if 
the representation of Nativ.es in the Legislative 


sentiments than those to secure peace for the land. With the blood* of 


Ireland lying on its head, it is a womler that lead- 
ing journalism tries to play the same game in India. 

THE CENTRAL MEDICAL AID FUND 
MEETING. 


Councils be altogether so extravagant a demand in Calcutta Society mustered in great force at the 
the eyes of Englishmen, that demand was urged in the Town Hall, to take part in the second General 
interests of those masses themselves. It was thought Meeting of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Meeting 
that, with representation in the Councils, a check Besides the local notabilities, the Earl of Rosebery' 
might gradually be placed on heedless expenditure and the Earl of Fife graced the occasion with their 
which was at the root of much of the taxation and presence. I he High Priest of Baidyanath, who has 
misery borne by the mas&s. Indeed, it is simply already marked his threat sympathy with the move- 
false to suggest that the masses, if they could ment, by the foundation of some scholarships, also 
think out on the problem, should be otherwise came all way from his distant shrine to give the 
minded, not to say that they could possibly have any occasion the weight of his presence, — for which 

sympathy with the suggestions of such friends as the Lady Duitkrin, before leaving the Hall, sent for him 

1 unc$. It is idle to detract from the national character to offer him her especial thanks. The meeting 

of the Congress by pointing to the absence of the mass- was altogether a great success. Lord DumouiN 
es *. Their representation, except on rare occasions, opened the business by calling on the. 1 Ion’ble Mr. 
as in every other country is of an indirect kind, but, Piano to read the report, which we have briefly 
however indirect, it substantially serves all practical noticed elsewhere. After the report was re^l, Mr. 
purposes. It is undeniable that some sections of the Piano delivered with self-possesion, but without 
Mahomcdarf community have held aloof from the the advantage ol voice or action of a . pra<'tiseir^^ 
Congress, but -the Times entirely misconceives theif soeaker, a most excellent speech which was ih- 


attitude.. The truth is, notwithstanding their ab- deed the speech of the day, jxting a most thoughtful, 
stention, # they have, at heart the same objects as sympathetic and persuasive argument for enlisting the 
the rest of their countrymen. They desire no less co-operation of the nation at large in the success #of 
keenly that the administration should be placed the undertaking*. In tracing the rise and progress of 


more largely in native hands, that the people should the great educational movement of whiefi the present 
have a more, influential voice in legislation. And one was the outcome, he referred with great effect 

Ill K .1 .1 • t . 1 , , • . . „ . . O 


have a more, influential voice in legislation. And 
so with respect to the flther things on which the 
Congress held its deliberations. They, of course, 
have their own ideas as to* the method for gaining 
those objects, but there car! be no mistake as to the 
direction of their real sympathies. It has now be- 
come a favorite game of some politician to set the. 
two great religious sections of the Indian people by 


to the early days of his service in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, wIkvi lie was often moved to .pity by what he. 
heard of the sufferings in disease- o L the women of 
India. But education grew. “Moon broadened oil 
the borders of the dark,’, and a few public-spirited 
men in Bombay “marked where enlightenment halted 
m the extension of medical aid to woilien. They 


the ears, but their interests are too identical for the collected money and worked at theit object with 
game to succeed. As to the charge that the Congress much devotion and success. But their work was 
meant to hamper the Government, no one who witness- local, and there was still something * wanting to give 
ed the moderation and perfect orderliness of the pro- their enterprise the volume and momentum of a 
ceedings would listen to it for a moment. The Congress national movement.” That volume and momentum 
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vv;is now to ho affordutl by the “ humanity, cnei^jy 
and resolution ” of her* Excellency Lady Duffer IN, 
who had adopted the only way • in which this could 
be done, “without throwing the burthen of initiation, 
as it is too often throw), on the Government. ” . I he 
movement of Lady IKhfkin was necessarily in the 
beginning a work of other hands than those of the 
.people who are chiefly concerned in its success. “ It 
was reasonable,” said Mr. Peile, “that English 
women and men, who have seen how the organisa- 
tion of great institutions for charity or instruction arc* 
forked in tlieif own country should lay down the first 
lines of such an organization in India. Hut this 
association would fail if it continued to be a purely 
exotic growth. \YY* desire to see it strike root in the 
soil and among the people, and bring forth a harvest 
of home-born self-help and public spirit.” What was 
now wanted was active cooperation on the part of 
the leaders* of the people to ensure success to a work 
which, kir from being in conflict, was, in the opinion of 
Mr. IV in*, in perfect harmony with the Eastern cus- 
tom of female seclusion. Mr. Half's observations on 
Indian chaiity are worth reflection. . 

()n r the conclusion of his speech, he proposed the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded by 
the 1 lon'ble Mr. Cruiksiiank, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The next speaker was the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Hengal, who, in moving 
for the adoption of some changes in the Rules of 
the Association relating to subscriptions, gave a 
thoroughly practical narrative of the work which 
the Association, and particularly its Hengal Branch, 
had done during the past year. The Hon’ble 
Moulvie Aiidul Jumiek, in seconding that motion, 
paid a glowing compliment to Lady I )ufffrin, com- 
paring her good work to that of Zoheida Khanum, 
\)ueen Consort of the great Caliph of Bagdad and the 
a Irabiait A T ig/its, Raroun-al-Easciiid, whose gift re- 
lieved the; Mahomed. m world from the scarcity of 
water in the Holy City of Arabia. 

Maharajah Narixdva Krishna insisted, in words 
uttered without his usual fluency, on moving a vote of 
thanks to Lady f 1 )u h frix for the establishment of 
the Association, which being seconded in a few 
appropriate words by Nawab Audool Luteit, the 
proceedings were brought to a close by the President 
making an energetic appeal for support worthy of the 
cause, they had at heart. 1 1 is Lordship said : — • 

‘‘When I lie. mi tin m simply talking of three more lukhs, of a 
maximum of tin* l.ikli-. as the utmost to vvhnli they dme aspire, 1 
Could nnt'lulp thinking that it would have Ih-i it mmc becoming the I 
occasion, mti« h limit' .(lpiopt i.itc to the i ause whu h they are so nobly 
'idvoeating, and tmu h mou* u-spet ttul to the constituencies to which 
tin y aic aiillmn/cd to appeal, that tin y should li.oe talked of lakh .. 
When weumembei, on the one hand, what is the tu^k that they have 
set tliimschcs the way in which the\ an' hi mging health and light ami 
happiness into millions of In baft lmnw •> . and, on the other hand, as 
I m\ si If have had an nppmtmntv oi nhscmng, jliat fiotn, one end of 
IiAlia to the oth< i, eveiy f omimmity in the* lam! is lull of sympathy j 
with this nmu'im lit, then I fori that it onlv they have the coinage of 
then opinions and mane a sutiu irmly peieinploiy and earnest appeal 
to their Itiemls ai^«i .idniiui , tin \ will obtain. m infinitely luigei sum 
tbanth.it to wlmli their ambition scrim ,ii pirs< nt icslinted. (Chreis.) 
Noione knows better than imsrlf the d 1 lilt nlty of obtaining* money m 
India, It is one of tbo'-e disagi eeable pioblems wlmli l have had to 
face mulct veiy dislu ai ti mng t n< mns.anc c% but ht me tell the l.adv 
l’lesident of the humlthat it, w ill pi ohahlv pnnea far mote gi, ireful, 
as well as mole successful method, to throw heiself on the genemsHy of 
the Indian people, than, as ^ h.ne been obliged to do, sift tismt t o tlmse 
imclianu.il means by which alone the (hn eminent colitis can be re- 
plenished. (Laughter and loud chdri.) * 

Maharaja Sir Jolln’iikom^han Tacore moved the 
votu of thanks to the Chair. By way seconding this 
motion, the flou’ble Mr. W. R. Steel made a really 
fine speech in ipiniature. 

Mr. Sti ll’s words, for which we have no space to- 
day, were a fitting close # to an altogether successful 
day’s proceedings, To Major Cooler and Mr. 'R. 


i Turn lull, the energetic Secretary of the Calcutta 
Corporation, the public are indebted for the arrange- 
ments for the meeting which left nothing to be desired. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. * 

The disease having culminated in a crisis, there arc naturallv many 
doctors to the fore. The present is a bold physician, though of the 
Unprofessional sort. 

'Flic author has considered the subject tinder three headings, c.’z., 
“Diagnosis,” “The Remedy,” and “Application.” Under the first, 
he states how the exchange difficulties *>f India arisle from the fact of 
India having to pay her debts and liabilities in EnglanS in gold with 
a monometallic silver currency, which i9 becoming more and more 
depreciated every year under the steady fall in the value of silver. 
He dots not think that the adoption either of a yionometallic gold 
or of a bimetallic standard is practicable, — the one on account of its 
costliness, and the other for the impossibility of inducing a sufficient 
number of nations to a common ratio between the values of gold 
and silver. The Government of India, says the author, is a great 
loser on account of the depreciation of silver, while the Indian cul- 
tivator is no gainer, as the price in India has not risen. The real 
gainer, according to him, is the merchant ; for while silver is steadily 
•becoming depreciated, the prige of wheat and other produce in 
countries having a gold currency does not fall, and at the same time, 
as the piicc of wheat and other produce in India with its silver cur- 
rency docs not rise, the merchant takes advantage of buying the 
produce in India for silver, and selling it in England for gold at 
their former price, and thus becomes a gainer to the full extent of 
the depreciation of silver. The author, therefore, tries to solve the 
question. Is it possible fur the Government to recoup its losses by 
taking a share of the gains which export trade undoubtedly makes 
from the depreciation oT the rupee ? 

This solution-— rhe author’s “the remedy” — is this. Ascertain 
the average price ofcvhcat in life nearest market during a previous 
term of years and then allow the cultivators of India the option of 
paying land revenue in soft wheat (instead of money), at so many 
seers per rupee. The wheat, thus obtained can be sold in England, 
as there is an increasing demand for Indian wheat both tn England 
and the continent of Europe. To realize 1 5 millions of pounds 
sterling, exclusive of the cost* of carriage, it will be necessary to send 
a little over three millions of tpns of wheat to England yearly. The 
author does not think there will be any difficulty in sending this 
quantity of wheat, although as yet the largest quantity of wheat 
exported in any one year has been 1,053,000 tons, which is the 
quantity exported last year (1885-6), as there is a plenty of good 
land available in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and elsewhere. 

I Having disposed of the Government difficulty, the author is not 
[ unmindful of the claims of others, for he recommends full com- 
pensation to the merchants whose trade may be interfered 
| with ; and then hc#////y requests the G»vcrnment to allow its offi- 
j cers, including Railway officials, to remit some fixed portion of their 
salaries and ?>ther allowances co England at par for the benefit of 
their f .unities. (Mr. Sedgwick having undoubtedly the prior claim 

to such allowance ? ) 

Lastly, under the heading of “ Application,” the author suggests 
various schemes of railway and irrigation works for the greater pro- 
duction and cheaper carriage of wheat. 

'The writer, who is a Koval Engineer, -has Considered the subject 
from an Engineering point of view. Except, generally sympathizing 
with his views on the subject of railway and irrigation works for the 
development nt the country, we are unable to accept the remedy 
piopovd by him for the solution of the Exchange difficulty. He has 
nowhere treated ol the cau^e or causes ol the tall*, of the rupee in 
value in relation to gold, and his statement of the silver currency 
becoming more and more dcjuvciatM under the steady fall in the 
value of silter, throws as much new light on the subject as to say 
that the sun’s staying above the hoi i/. on is the cause of the day. 
We are more than ever convinced that r no treatment of the subject 
will or can be satisfactory without a due recognition of the causes 
of the fall. Thus the rupee which was worth is. 1 'OyL in 1 860-61, 
fell to 11.6*25,/. in 1885-86; rfnd from our past experience, wc, 
along with the author, can not help thinking that, the same circum- 
stances continuing, the tendency is towards a further fall. The 
sum of 1 5,000,000 drawn by the Secretary of State represents 
20 crorcs of rupees at u. 6 d, a rupee, but will represent 2 z }4 crores 
of rupees at Ij. qw'. a rupee ; and* as the rupee always buys the same 
quantity of wheat, the author’s tkrec millions of tons of wheat, will 
have to be increased to 3,375,000 tons and so on, at every further 
tall of silver. But thijf is not all. The total annual requirements 
’ by the Secretary of Stare for India amount to ,£17,090,000 at pre- 
sent (and not £15,000,000 as slated by the author). 'The Secretary’s 
drafts have also a tendency to increase, as they have done from * 
£6,64.1,576 in 1862-63 to £17,599,805 in 1883-84 ; and from all 
appearances, spci iallv if the author’s grand schemes of railway and 
irrigation works be adopted by the Government of Jnd-ia, which can 

*A Ready Rented v for India's Exchange Difficulties .• By Major 
W. Sedgwick, R..E. W. Newman & Co., Calcutta. 
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only be curried out by heavy loans raised in England, there is every 
lirn' i ^ the annual remittances increasing steadily cvcfv year. 
Will the authors plan of meeting the exchange difficulty by the 
transport and sale oi wheat in England be then possible or sufficient ? 

1 lie policy of large foreign loans incurred by the Government 
ot India to promote railways and irrigation works, without a 
proper understanding on the subject of the exchange on the pay- 
ment o< interest and profit and repayment of capital, cannot too 1 
TTV ,C c( V 1< Jcmnea. The late lamented economist, Mr. | 
. 1. 1 horn ton, whose valuable criticism of the theory of interna- ! 

tional values as propounded # by J. S. Mill, was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the latter, thus. wrote in the IVatmimtcr Review (1880): 
“Experience, as usual deferring until too late her captious coun- 1 
sels, at last teach A us clearly enough how seiious an oversight there 
has been in an important branch of ihe domestic policy instituted by 
the Government of India some 25 years ago, afid steadily pursued 
ever since. Every one could see that railways, which had so mar- 
vellously developed the resources of Europe,' were equally desirable 
tor India, but neither did it occur to any practical administrator to 
enquire, nor did any theoretical economist volunteer to point out, 
how greatly the investment of English capital on Indian Public 
Works must, by necessitating the remittance to England of annual 
interest or profit on the investment, derange the Indian Exchange, 
nor how grievous would be the effects of the derangement. Rail- 
ways are good— irrigation is «good— but neither one nor the other 
good enough to compensate for opening and continually widening a 
drain which has tapped India’s very heart blood, and has dried up 
the mainsprings of her industrial energy. So grievous an error of 
the past having been at length, however tardily detected, will scarce- 
ly be persevered in See. 

One of the author’s greatest mistakes, that runs throughout his 
pamphlet, is to suppose that the merchant* who exports wheat from 
India gains by the low price of silver. Oil the same supposition, 
the importer of English goods into India, w**uld be a heavy loser 
to the extent of the fall of fhe rupee in relation to gold. If the 
author had taken a little trouble to enquire among the merchants 
about the real state of affairs, lie would have known that the price 
of wheat in London is no better than'its rupee price at the seaport 
of India converted into sterling pounds at the current rate of ex- 
change ///* the cost of transmission ; ^nd so the price of English 
goods at the Indian seaports is no less than their English price at 
the English seaports plus the cost of' transmission, the total being 
converted into Indian currency at the current rate of exchange* 

1 he actual price of the Indian wheat in London may slightly vary 
about its cost price, but the former always approximates towards the 
latter ; and that is also the case with regard to the price of English 
goods at the Indian seaports. Competition alone is sufficient to 
bring down the rate of profit to the same level along the whole line 
of trade of India, both export and import. Even as it is, the Indian 
wheat has to undergo a strong cJlnpetition in London with English, 
Russian and American wheat j and if it had been possible for the 
Indian export merchant to appropriate to himself tht- whole differ- 
ence due to the fall of the rupee in relation to gold or anything like 
it, it would have been easy for him to monopolise the entire wheat 
trade of London to himself, simply by the giving up of a small 
poition of the profit that he would have derived by the fall of the 
rupee. 

It is idle to contend that the price of wheat in England has not 
decreased steadily aloj^g with the steady increase in the impott oi 
I ndfcm wheat in comparison • with other wlfc.it. The author has 
given the following figures shewing the iinpoits of wheat into the 
United Kingdom : 

* Russia United States Hiitisl) India 

I “ns. Tons. To,i^ 

Year ended 31st December 1883. ..664, 667 1*303, 291 562,174 

Dft Do 1 S84... 270,098 1,130,3 oT) 4' jo, 495 

Do , 1885. ..599,317 1,213,935 605,098 

I hrcc months ended 31st 

March 1886... 60,005 .176,461 162,110 

The average price of wheat in* England during the same petiod 
stood as follows (taken from the 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 

Average price per quarter 4U* 7 d. 37 s . 8/ 33;. 3 d. 30/. 
Average late of exchange 

per rupee. is. ^d. is. 7*31,/. i/. 6*25,/. is. 6/4 

The above clearly shews that the price of wheat has fallen in 
England, even more than, the rupee, (wjjich is no doubt partly 
accounted for by the reduction in the cost of transport to England). 

But even actual facts apart, a little consideration would hav: 
convinced the author that the greater import of Indian wheat could 
only take place under a falling price in England. In all countries 
out of the tofal area under cultivation, there is a portion which 
may be called the border land of cultivation and which is barely 
sufficient* to pay for the cost of cultivation and yielding little or no 
rent, — the rent for any other land being the difference between 
the total cost of production and the value of the total production of 
the soil. The'importation, therefore, of any quantity of wheat into 


any country must be accompanied .by a decrease in the total area 
of cultivation, a diminution in the margin of profit of the cultivator 
j under a new arrangement #>f the border land as it were, and a ge- 
neral reduction of therein throughout the countty. It is now a 
well ascertained fac/that the total average under wheat cult Ration 
has diminished as well as the rent •has generally fallen throughout 
the United Kingdom, — a plain result of the lower price of \vheat 
accompanied with an increased import of wheat from India. 

The author practically recommends the India Government to 
engage itself in wheat trade in order to raise its annual revenue 
A healthy system of trade requires the least interference from the 
Government of a country. The trade must be automatic or self- 
regulating, and no Government can deteiminc beforehand how much 
of a particular commodity will be required abroad, and specL-Ah* 
when there is a hard competition between several countries in the 
supply of the commodity required abro.nl ; and consequently it will 
be impolitic ior the tiovet timent of anv civili/ed country to base it*, 
finances on the price to be reali/.ed by tlfe sale of a commodity, the 
production and requirement of which fluctuate abroad s.f consi- 
derably as those of wheat. It will be idle to Mippo.se that under 
the same conditions of transport, the India Government will be able 
to lay down wheat cheaper in London than the j^iivate merchants. 
We need only cite the result of the direct impoiialion of stores bv 
the Indian Government from England which has bccymo a source 
of jobbeiy ami of heavy loss to India. It reminds us of the story 
repeated by the President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
(Mr. VV . D. Ciukkshanlf) on the occasion of h^. delivering an ad- 
dress at the last annftal geneial meeting of the Chamber : “A Com- 
mittee of officers finding in a consignment of medical store? six small 
concave glasses, two inches in diameter, packed in a tin lined case, 
two feet square, the cost charges and freight on which conic to 301. 
while the glasses themselves could have been bought in the ba/.aar here 
for four a mi as each,” and it illustrates pretty well the idea generally 
entertained as to the way in which the Government of India is 
served by the. officials of the India office in the milter of t lie pur 
chase of stores in England. ^ 

The author asks the Government of India to allow the cultivator 
the option ot paying the land revenue in a lived quant ity of soft 
wheat. What will be the result? Whenever the price of the re- 
quired amount of wheat falls below the amount of revenue (in 
rupees) payable to the Government at the in irket rate of the day, 
they will pay the Government in wheat ; and whenever the price 
uses above, the revenue will be paid in money ; and the total resuK 
will be loss to the Government. For the Government will have to 
transport and sell the wheat at the current price of Eiy^l.md wliick 
can not rise higher than the Indian price />///, the cost of transnnT 
sion. If the payment of the revenue be math' compulsory, it will 
I cause a greater oppression to the people at tim -s of scarcity, &c , 

I than anything they have ever suffered from the worst Government 
| during the last eight centuries. • 

Lastly, the magnitude in which the author advises the Government 
to expoit wheal from India, is well calculated to taise alum in all 
persons who have the wcltaic of this country* at hcait. It is on.; 
thing for the United States (having only 14-5 people per square* 
mile), and Ru^ia (having 4’ people pci s pure mile in Europe), to 
expoit wheat in large qu unities ; but lor Indii having about 200 
people persquue mile (imlulmg Native State,), and where famine; 
have h«com.- almost p nodical, the case is a very diff-imt one. A 1 
ready the soil (except in those puts which arc anuuilly inundated) 
is being exhausted Irom o\ er ( uli i\ at ion ; and can it be positively 
denied that tbc heavy exp in of food giaim imm the iwiiuny dom, 
partly account loi t h * 1 ci in 1 mg lamines ? ^looih.-i couutiv in tin- 
world, having a similar pjpuli.ion or anything like it, export, on*- fry*** 
of food grain o| the cou uty ; bin why n the e i-,o so dilfei -nt •with 
India except that she \.j;rn,f l»v cite uni >um < s to s-nd away her 
fool grains while a pom mol h *r§p >pul n ion Labviyson the 'point* 
of staivatjon ? We shall com bid: this revi w by miking some cv 
tracts Irom the Rcpul Lot ih: Indtin K.imiu • Cunini e.ion appointed 
in 187S : — 

“A miin can.e ot the di-.isii.ms t ons -qucuc'-s 9 of Indian famines, 
and one of the great* st difii. ultie; in the \v iy of piovi lmg relief in 
an effectual shape, is to fie found in the fact that th • gt >.n iijas . nl 
the pqmlation diiettly dep'-n l-. on agrieubut *, and that thme h no 
otli-T indusWy f 1 v in which any consul -t abb- pjrt of the cominunuy 
d-’iivies its support. The faibire oi th.: usual t^ain th is depnv- s the 
laboring class, as whol--, not only of the oidinary supplies of food 
obtainable at prices within their rent h,*but al.o of the sole employ- 
ment by which they can earn tl»e means of pioctning it. Th^: 10m- 
pletejemedy for this condition “f things will bc*f*mnd only in the 
developineiii of iuduoiries otlfer thiri agi iciilt ure and independent of 
the fluctuation of the seasons. With a populati^ so dense as rhat of 
India- these considerations are of the greatest .weight, and they are 
rendered still more scnoiu by the fu_t that the numb rs who have 
no other employment than agriculture, are in large parts of the 
country gieatly in excess of what i* really required ior the thorough 
uiltivaiioii of the laml * ‘ * ” Again, “ We have elsewhere 

caressed our opinion that at the root of .much of. the poverty of 
the people of India, and of the risks to which they are exposed in 
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seasons of. scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture 
forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the population and 
that no remedy for present evils can be dbm^leie which docs .not in- 
clude the introduction of a diversity of occu|v**jons, through' which 
the surplus population may fcc drawn from agricultural pursuits, and 
led to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such 
employments.” 

MR. CONY BRAKE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Cony bear c, M. P., was one of the speakers at the meeting 
held at Deptford on Tuesday evening for the presentation of an < 
^address to Mr. Lalii^hun Chose, Lord Ripon in the chair. He said 
it was a great pleasure to him to be present on that occasion, for it 
was not the fu^t time he had t ho honour to st^nd by the side of his 
friend Mr. Chose on the same platform, and he hop -d it would not 
be the last. Nay, he hojy r \l ere long that Mr. Chose might be 
lighting shoulder to shoulder with him in the House of Commons 
the battle of the Radical cause. He was there that evening to ex- 
press his regret that Mr. Chose had not yet succeeded in achieving 
his entrance into the House of British Representatives. He would 
also make so bo \/l, after listening to the tnanlv, generous, and eloquent 
speech of the noble chairman, to express his regret that he too was 
absent from* the House of Commons. He wished his lordship was 
one of themselves in the freer atmosphere of the elective chamber. 
(Loid Ripon — So do I.) They wanted mojjc of such men as Lord 
Ripon* in the Iloiftic of Commons, and he woul^l gladly give up a 
dozen or t two of the Lories and Dissentient Liberals for one states- 
man of Lotd Ri pon's ability and thoroughly sound Liberalism. His 
activity and his talents were thro\yn away in the dead-alive assembly 
to which his fate, or rather his rank, consigned him. If all the here- 
ditary legislators possessed the same mental calibre, the same magna- 
nimous tone, and the same thorough Liberalism as Lord Ripon, they 
would not have to complain so much about the Upper House. If 
he needed an additional argument in favour of the abolition of the 
House of Lords — though he did not think he did — he found it in 
the speech of the chairman, to whom they had listened with so much 
pleasure. Why did they consider the presence of native Indians in 
the House so much to he desired ? He was quite sure the presence 
in the House of a few gentlemen like his friend Mr. Chose would 
exercise a most beneficial influence, not only in the debates, but also 
throughout the country. There was too much indifference in Par- 
liament, and he feared in the country too, on Indian affairs. People 
did not realise that matters of vast importance, most closely affecting 
wclfare r and interests of the native population, were constantly 
being discussed, without any one of the 240 or 250 millions of their 
fellow-subjects being able to utter a word in their own behalf; and 
when a few of them attempted— as he had done in the debate on 
the Burmese war last session— -to bring directly before the House the I 


na#ve ^pinion, a9 expressed in the native Press, thev had to face the 
howls and execrations of all the party of privilege, vested interests, 
and monopolists, and yet every one of those whom he had the honor 
that e vening to address ought to take a direct interest in India, for 
there w:rc really few families in the count! y who had not connec- 
tions at some time or another there in this or that capacity. But 
John Bull was a person of violent prejudices and insular taste?, and 
h%* ignorance of the history as well as of the public opinion and 
feeling in India was as great as in the case of Ireland. And yet it 
was essential to understand the history, as well as to respect the 
wishes, opinions, and aspirations of t[)c native population, if we 
would really govern India with success, *\vith benefit to the in- 
habitants, and with glory to ourselves. It was because the presence 
of men like Mr. Ghose would teach them so much in these respects, 
because 1 by rubbing up again thdn they would get rid of so many of 
their prejudices, thife he hailed with pleasure the advent of such 
representatives of India to the House of Commons. Another most 
important principle which it was essential they should keep in view 
was this, that the exclusion of native representatives from the House 
of Commons was a direct negation of the principle “No taxation 
without representation.” That principle they were wont to regard 
as a corner-stone of their Constitution, and he need not remind them 
Hiat it was on this principle more; than any other that the Tories 
and their so-called Liberal Unionist back-stays pretended to object 
so strongly to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Ffulc Bill. Yet what was the 
position in India ? Last session they had to discuss and decide the 
question whether India should pay for the Burmese war, without a 
single Indian being able to say a word upon it. The Indians object- 
ed as strongly as they themselves to the mischievous filibustering 
policy of annexing Burmah, which, he believed, nobody in that 
country approved except Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Salis- 
bury, and yet they were Hxed with the cost of it, without being able 
to protest against it by tlie voice of a single representative. As he 
had told them, he (tlue speaker) l^ad, to the best of his poor ability, 
endeavoured to act the part of a spokesman for their Indian fellow 
citizens, and had incurred the wrath and denunciations of the Tory 
party for venturing to quote some of the native newspapers in the 
House. But he could not, of course, speak with the authority of 
men intimately acquainted with all the phases of Indian native 
opinion as Mr. Ghose could have done had he been there. Of this, 
at any rate, he was convinced, ^hat if, in rheir policy, and in imposing 
heavy charges upon a population, whose average income was so small 
that he hardly ventured to refer to it, this country refused to listen 
to the voice of India, to her just complaints and her loud protests, 
especially to-day, when we are spreading the light of education 
through every class and district, the day would come when England 
would have terrible reason to rue that she ever had two such states- 
men as Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill. (Cheers.) 
T be H'fit Briton and Cornwall Advertiser . 
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“ The poems generally indicate a delicacy of 
touch and ‘tenderness of spirit reflecting the 
utmost credit on the fair writer. The effusions 
would meet with warm approbation, even if 
they came from the hands of a veteran writer 
of the sterner sex .” — Indian Mirror . 
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rPIIE natural effects of the introduction of the European element into 
A the Nizam’s (Government are already disclosing themselves. 
From a paragraph in the Hyderabad Record, it would appear that the 
minister, and the newly appointed Secretary to His Highness the 
Nizam, Colonel Marshall, have their respective views as to who should 
be the channel of important correspondence which required to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration and orders of H?s Highness. 

• 

J * * • 

The number of female medical*studgtits in the Grant Medical College, 
since the opening of the class, has been as follows In 1884, 13 ; in 
1885, 17 ; and in 18S6, 20. The Principal says hat no serious difficul- 
ties have been experienced in teaching the women in the ordinary 
College classes,*a fact creditable to both male and female. The 
necessity of a separate College for women, is, nevertheless, insisted 
upon. 

* * 

* * 

A French steamer, Gravillc , bound for Madras, got aground on the 
Coral Reef near Annesley, on the 18th January, when she was boarded 
and looted by Arabs. The Arabs then left the vessel, but they were 
overheard having expressed the intention of returning later on and 
murdering all on board. The crew^ theiefore abandoned the vessel, 
and took to their boats, and were picked up on the 19th January by the 
City of Bombay bound for Calcutta. These French sclmiHo lie of the 
mild Hindu type. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Justice Cunningham is about to take fifteen months’ furlough. 

r 

* * 

The Lieutenant-Goveflior of the Punjab with Lady AircmsoN leaves 
Bombay for London early in April. 

* j * * 

i * * 

COLONEL H., P. W \\vkks, M.S.C, Commissary-General, Madras, has 

teen appointed Commissaiy-Geneial of the Army m India. 

♦ 

♦ # * 

The Roman Catholic community of Calcutta hav<? given hearty re- 
ception to the Papal Delegate, who has at rived. 

• *% 

A son of Maharajah Diiulkep Sing has passed the examination for 
entry Into Sandhurst. 

**; 

Nawad Ashanoolah has given a donation of Rs. 5,000 for improve- 
ment of the female watd of the Baris.il Chat liable Dispensaiy. 

*** 

His Ilighpess the Nizam’ of lfydeiqbad is expected in Calcutta in a 
few days. His Highness the Maharajah of LUwar is also coining. 


Professor Oxenham, Principal of the Deccan College, deposed be- 
fore the Public Service Commission in favor of simultaneous identical 
examinations for the Covenanted Service in England and India. 

* 

* # 

The Indu Prakash says that the graduates of the Bombay University 
will soon receive the privilege of electing a proportion of the Fellows 
created annually. ' 


The blind student, Chand Sing, has passed the first* certificate exami- 
nation in law of the Punjab University. He intends to practise, and 
the Punjab Courts will now for the first time have a blind practitioner. 

**# 

Tur foundation-stone of the Agra Female Hospital Vas the other day 
laid by Lady Lyall, and the municipality has made a free gift of land 
valued at Rs. 8,ooo for the building. 

*** 

Belfast was last week for two days together the scene of serious riot- 
ing. The mob stoned the police and even shots were exchanged. The 

police charged the rioters and fifty arrests were made. 

* 

# * 1 

Sir Charles Bernard has approved of the proclamation submitted 
by the Budhist Archbishop, and has added a clause offering free 
pardon to all rebels who come in before the Jubilee day. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Halliday officiates for Mr. Cockerell as member of the Ben- 
gal Board of Revenue, Mr. Boxwkll, Magistrate of Gya, acting for 
Mr. Halliday as Commissioner of Patna. ^ 

• 0 

His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagrain, on behalf of his mother, 
has made a donation of £2,000 to the London Imperial Institute and 
of Rs. 10,000 to the Madras Victoria Technical Institute. 

. * * 

* # » 

j Tiie Auyssinians have completely routed the Italian troops at Mas- 
I sown, inflicting heavy loss on them. The ItaliaiPGovernment meditate 
i sending adequate reinforcements. 

• • 

* • 

For the first time, a native gentleman, Surgeon-Major J). N. PARAKII, 

1 has been appointed to have charge of an important Hospital, like the 
, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Bombay. 

i *** 

i The Maharajah of Vi/'anagrum is reported to he put down for the 
( G. C. S. I. at the Jubilee. The Maharajah of iTurbhunga is also to b>- 
! a Knight. • 

! 

j The Rajputana line, constructed on 1 the metre gauge, is going to be 
j either doubled on that pjuuge, or relaid on the broad guage. For ^he 

j waste involved in this, one man is responsible, vE\, Gencial Si’KACHEY. 

# 

( * * « 

! A PRIVATE telegram in the Pioneer announces that the Secretary of 
; State has at last agreed to an anangoment for the prosecution of the 
' Bengal Nag pm e Railway. 

I # 

1 1 ’ 0 * 

I Tiie Secretary of State has sanctioned R,. 27,22,9*40, being the estiiri- 
1 aied cost of constructing an extension (if the Sind-Pishin Railway, 
from (Quetta to the Kotal at the top »f the Bulan Pass. » 

I **** f 

TtflE Marchioness of Qucensberty has brought an action against her 
husband for divorce. The Pall Mall Gazette says* that the Marquis 
, will not defend the suit. 

* 

* * 

J The Government of India have withheld their sanction to the proposal 
j of tJje Board of Directors, Hast Indian Railway, for creating the ap- 
! point)nent of an Assistant Controller of Stores, and thus prevented an 
expenditure of Rs. 9,000 a year. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be 
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I’KIMAKY education appeals to be making fair progress in Bombay. ' Of 
be increase of 22,571 students over tlj.it ofclhe previous year in all 

I lasses of schools, neatly nineteen thousand »Y{« primary schools 

alone. * * 

t • * 

TUB number of congratulatory telegrams and letters addressed to 
Mr. OlaUisroNK, on the att .mmotu of Ins 77 th year, was 1,000 up to 
' 50th De. ember, and they tveie stdl aiming in latge numbets, necessit- 
ating the appointment of a special staff at the llarvarden Post Office. 

* 

« * 

Muf DuniJHM Niorojj was received at a convert one at Lahore, 
w hri c the ii-prcM-nutiicH of tin: different polilir.il Associations assured 
him of their suppmt and sympathy in what h^ was doing for their 
( ountry in England. * 

* * 

Mr. (iosfiJi.N has been united by the Conservatives of St. George s, 

I I .mover Square, routes! the borough in the Liberal Unionist intcr- 

ibt, tlicOniscn.nivc candidate having expressed his intention of re- 
tiling for ill health. • # 

Kao Hahadooi J\naui»m\n Soon hi* r Kikiik \R, B. A , I.. L. B , for 
some yv.us ediloi M the imiu I'xikush, then ‘Chief Justice of the State 
of Palitaim, and laltetly City Judge of Baroda, died of fever on the 
i 6th instant. 

•M 

* «• 

Among lice expoiting count lies, th** tn-A place is due to Lower Burma, 
its export of tins i ommodiiy in lS8o amounting to moie than a million 
of totfi. Bengal, with its expoit of tluce hundied thousand tons, takes 
the nevt place, but at a temotc distance. Then come Saigon, Siam, Java 


and the Philippine idand-.. 

* t 

THE ShciifT of Madias will give a Heat at his own expense to the 
inmates (about yo'io 1 of .ill the orphan. igcs and chaiitable institutions 
in the Madras Municipality. Madias is lucky in the possession of so 
hln lal a uli/en as Mr K \MA-\UMY M()ODLl\R, forwaid in all good 
wot ks. 

* 

The Finance Cmnmitti e have recommended the neation of a new 
appointment in the Madias High Court, to be called Commissioner of 
Accounts, which may be given to one of the present officials of the 
Couit. I his arrangement wiH set fiee for judicial work one Judge of 

the Court whose kmc is now taken up with refciences to take accounts. 

• 

# * 

IN reply to felicitating nddicssed to him by the Bangalore community 
on his lepoited appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 
Mr. J. B. I.YM.L ->.ud that lie bad not received any official intimation 
on the subjoi t. In the meantime, no have the assurance of the World 
that Sir Li i’i t. ( • k 1 1 M n s accession to that office is viitually ceitain. 

* 

* b 

Mr. V!. T. Aikin^on, Picsidont, thliviinl the annual addiess to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, m wlmli he gave a leview of the progress of 
Ma.4ese.1uh in the vrai. 'Flu- financial position of the Society is prosper- 
ous, the ovpehdiltii e bung met by the annual income, while a sum of 
Kr>. 1,42,000 has hern invested. 

* * * 

The S.tdhninn BiahmaSam.it that tertium qu:d of organised modem 
Hifl.lu ' I lieiMii -h is pu-.cntrd an illunnnate.f addiess to Baboo 
DHU'NPRV N AI K T-u.oKK, the veneiable head of' the Adi oroiigin.il 
Jliahma S.unaj. from all th-' dissensions whnh have i.igecl among 
the sevetal set ts ami schisms of the faith evet since tin* setession 
of P.alm KE-iiru Chi m»i k Si-n from the Adi P.iahma Sama\ the “old 
• man eloquent " h ii kept himself aloof. 

4 

• * ♦ * 

O r N the autlmiity of the A //«,*//»// w.///, we learn that Sir ClUELts Bel 
NARU has been obliged, in consequence of continued dl-healtij, t ^ take 
a ycNii’s leave, aivl Mr. Crosi hvIai i K, Chief Commissioner of the 
Ccntinl Proviivces, has been nppmftfcd as his pennanent successor. 
Sir Chaui.es Bei^nkh, on the expiiation ofhis leave, going to Mysore- 
Docs not the arrangement look like superseding Sir Charles Bernard 
in Burma ? « 

* * 

THE ceremony of opening the Ezra Hospital was performed by Her 
Excellency the Countess of DuflVrin. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
“Mrs. Ezras little daughter. Miss Diana Ezra, stepped fofward 
and presented Her Excellency with a small gold key. The key, a 


piec^of exquisite workmanship, was manufactured by Monsieur Bour- 
cheron of the Palais Royale, Paris. The handle was surmounted by 
Her Excellency’s cornet in ruby colored enamel surrounded with small 
diamonds and studded with pearls, bearing the monogram H. J. D. in 
rubies, emcialds, and diamonds. The key was contained in a small 
blue velvet case with Her Excellency’s monogram worked in gold 
on it.” , 

» #** 

The Deccan College of Science appears from its last year’s report to 
be a great success. At the end of March 1886, there were 255 pupils, 
of whom nearly half were in the Civil Engineering Department, the 
test being distributed in the Agriculture, Forest and Mechanical class- 
es. The bulk of these students, viz., 137, were Brahnwms, the remain- 
der being classified as follows :«.-Other Hindus 61, Christians 33, 
Pai sis 21, Jews 2 ancf Mahomedan 1. The Native Chiefs have been 

invited through the Political Agents to send pupils to the College, 

• 

• * 

A correspondent of the Indian Daily News says that Sir Rivers 
Thompson has lately created a new clerk’s post, fixing the salary at 
Rs. 250 a month, so as not to require the sanction of the Government 
of India, and intends to bestow thoipost upon a “ Dovvb” and an out- 
sider. The post is cieated in the face $>f the strong opinion of the 
Finance Committee as to the present expensivencss of the Bengal 
Secretariat in comparison with other Provinces, and its proposed dis- 
posal also runs counter to the recommendation of the Salat ies 
Commission that outsiders brought into an office should commence 
with the lowest pay. 

• **# 

The Englishman says : — * 

“ Railway cnterprisc*in China is^till a 0 thing of the future. Syndi- 
cates of rich capitalists in Germany, France, and America have sent 
their representatives to Pekin with offers of almost unlimited money on 
easy terms for lailway construction. Eager seems to have been the 
competition to secuie the favtfur of the Celestial Government, and 
brilliant expectations and plans have been formed of great trunk lines 
radiating from Pekin to all parts of the Chinese Empire. But the 
Chinese Government is not to be moved from its placidity, and the 
total result of all this manoeuvring is an order given to a German firm 
for a nairovv gauge mineral railway twenty-three miles in length from the 
Kaiping coal mine to the village of Lutai, apparentty a depot for the 
supply of the mines. Moieover a toy railway on the Decauville system 
half a mile long has been laid down at Tientsin, and the Viceroy of 
the Pi evince, the great Li-Hung-Chang, has taken a ride on the same, 
and expressed his pleasure at the experience. Further than this rail- 
way enteipnse lias not yet advanced in China.” 

The following case of undue lenierfty usually shown by native magis- 
trates towards European ciiininals, is going the round of the press. 
Mr. Tom Greaves, of the Empress Mill, was convicted by Mr. Framjke, 
Magistrate, Bombay Police Court, of assaulting, without provoca- 
tion, two native policemen so severely as to necessitate the removal of 
one of them to hospital and detention there for about a month. After 
remaiking that the nature of the offence compelled him to pass a 
sentence of impiisonmcnt, the Magistrate ^ntcnced the prison- 
er to only one da> # ’s impiisonmcnt and a# ’fine of Rs. 100. Judg- 
ing fioni the report of the case as it stands, the Pioneer remarks — 
“ i’lie sentence seems inadequate. Even the native policeman re- 
! presents the authority of the Crown, and it will . Jiardly strength- 
j %n his hands in dealing with Euiopeans to know that one day’s im- 


prisonment has beeft considered a sufficient punishment for so grave 

an offence.” * 

* 

* * • , 

A Paris telegram to an English paper slates that General BOULANGER 
lias ordered two hundred thousand shells loaded with milinitc — the new 
explush c said to be ten times mote powerful than nitro-glycerine, and 
a hundied times more destructive than gun-powder. .The coi respondent 
adda : — 

• 

“ At the present moment the melinite is attracting all the more atten- 
tion, because it is announced that General Boulangci is to go to Bourges 
on the 14th instant to witness some very important experiments with 
it. (.iie.tt preparations have been blade for them* Tlnee sorts of de- 
\ fensive woiks have been constructed there with the object of being dcs- 
! tio>ed by the shells clmrged with melinite. They are square and mas- 
; sive. Two arc made of cement and pebble stones, and the third, which 
| is more important, is of asphalts and flint. This latter measures twelve 
moires at the base, and three at the top. Its cost was thirty-seven- 
thousand ftancs. The other two were constructed for forty-six thousand 
ft ancs. The shells charged with melinite will, it is said, penetrate into 
these extremely strong defensive works, and, bursting inside them, will, 
111 an incredibly short lime, blow them to atoms. It is also announced 
thaj an explosive substance has been invented which gives out no 
smoko, and can be employed with ordinary firearms. It would be 
very useful for sharpshooieis, whose whereabouts would not be be- 
trayed by the little column of white smoke.” * 
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(Editorial £Iotcs. 

T HE following is the Programme for the celebration of. the Jubilee 
in Calcutta. 

On Wednesday, the 16th February, special morning services in 
churdhesand places of public worship, and processions in various wards 
of the town singing hymns. 

Entertainment of school children in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Gait 
dens and the Zoo. # 

A Military Parade on the Race Course at 3-30, in front of the Grand 
Stand, ending With a march. pas* in the presence of the Viceroy, for 
whom a throne will£e placed in a Dais in front of the Grand Stand. 

At 4 - 45 * His Excellency will receive addresses of congratulation from 
local bodies and Associations, after which the Lieutenant-Governor will 
request the Viceroy to accept the addresses, and foi ward them to Her 

Majesty in a suitable casket which is being prepared by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Co 

The Viceroy will then address the delegates, after which the assembled 
bands will play “ God save the Queen” in which all assembled are ex- 
pected to join. 

A place will be provided near the Grand Stand for the school children 
who will all take part in the National Anthem. 

After a short interval for tea and refreshments, there will be fire- 
works from 6-30 to 7-45. 

The Grand Stand has been enlarged so as to hold within the en- 
closure 3,000 seats. There will be admission to them for the delegates 
who present addiesses and for all who subscribe at least Rs. 100 for 
the permanent memorial. For the rest, the sejats will be allotted ac- 
cording to priority of application at Rs. 5 each seat. Resides, there 
will be an enclosure (E.) of the « 5 rand # Stand set apait for carriages, into 
which there will be admission on payment of Rs. 5 per carriage. The 
horses must of course be taken out and tjiken to a distance. 

The rest of the maidan will be free to the public without charge, sub- 
ject only to Police arrangements for preservation of order. 

Towards the close of the fireworks, the neighbourhood of the Grand 
Stand will be lighted up by electric lights, so that the company may 
leave without confusion. 

On Thursday the 17th February, there will be an assault of arms and 
sports on the maidan for soldiers, volunteers and sailors, after which 
there will be a dinner for all the sailors in the port at the Sailors’ 
Home. 

In the evening, the Town, Fort apd Shipping will be illuminated. 

At 9 the Viceroy will dtive out to witness the illuminations. 

His Excellency the Viceroy will be accompanied by many other 
carriages from Government House. The carriages of the citizens may 
follow in the rear. 

The Vtecroy leaves Government House by the North-west entrance 
and drives along the following streets : — 

Esplanade West, Strand Road, Fairlie Place, West side of Dalhousie 
Square, South side of Qalhousic Square, Wellesley Place, Government 
Place, a)ld Court House Street, • Dalhousie Sqiwire East, Lull Ib^ar, 
Chitpore Road, Ueatlon Street, Cornwallis Street, College Street, Wel- 
lington Street, Dhurrumtollah Street, Chowringhee Road, to Pa‘k Street. 

At the Park ^.Street corner, the procession of carriages disperses, and 
His Excellency returns across the maidan to Government House. ^ 
During the Viceregal procession, the traffic in tllesc streets in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by it, will be stopped. f 


Inconsequence of the military activity of the Cpntincntal Government 
and the threatening! indications # of approaching war* a panic pre- 
vailed in the Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Bourses. The French Rentes 
fell one and half per cent, in two days. A subsequent telegram reports 
recovery, but again there lias been a fall. 


THE greatest question of the day^-at any rate the one which is most 
sorely exercising our rulers and our countrymen alike, is the service 
question. If the Pioneers columns offered any'guage of ordinary Anglo- 
Indian official feeling on the subject, ‘that feeling must be one of, 
extreme uneasiness at the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The supply of educated men by the Indian Universities is 
far in excess of the requirements of the Public Service, particularly 
as those ^requirements are limited by the conditions now existing for 
recruiting that Service from Home, 


It must follow therefore that there should exist in the country a 
large mass of what the* Pioneer snceringly calls “ educated discontent.” 
That is. admittedly a political evil, and die question which has to be 
solved is, How is that evil to bu; met ? So far as the Government is 
concerned, two methods Under its serious consideration. First, to 
give a practical turn to flic education systcin; second, to throw open 
to the people administrative posts from vfhich they have hitherto been 
excluded. Towards giving effect to the first method, schemes of tech- 
nical education are being matured, or carried out, as in Bombay and 
Madras. A Public Service Commission is sitting and will soon report* • 
as to the second method. That both the methods are called for, and 
^ith wisdom and Tibet ality in their application are fitted to minimise 
the evil to be remedied, is manifest. But in the one case there is the 
danger of overshooting -the mark. Technical education threatens, as 
under Lord K KAY’S new education policy, to injure the pmgiess of that 
higher education whichns the fountainhead of all our progress in civili- 
zation. The progress of the Public Service Commission’s enquiry al- 
ready shows signs of reviving the bitter feelings of race-hatred. 


Thf. Lahore Tribune is justly severe on the Anglo-Indian press making 
capital of any evidence before the Public Service Commission which 
tends against native interests. While Mahoinodan after Mahomednn 
deposes against the exclusiveness of the Civil Service system, they are 
passed over in silence, but ftny solitary exception to tlyit rule is seized 
on with avidity, and tlie incident turned to account in a way that is 
simply provoking. A case of this kind is furnished by the evidence of 
a decrepit Navvab in the Punjab. 

This gentleman, it is true, disapproved of those changes which arc 
demanded no more by public opinion than by the altered ciicumstanccs 
the times. But he belongs to the antedeluvian school of publics. 
Innocent of English, his written evidence was read by pioxy, and 
the President of the Commission would not allow^him to be cross- 
examined, though his cross-examination was demanded. Evidence of 
this kind is hardly worth the paper on which it is recorded, and it is 
the height of imprudence to court exposure by forcing it into pro- 
minence. 

The Tribune has other complaints against the Commission which 
one can hardly be blamed for taking on trust, seeing that they do not 
scruple to bully and brow-beat witnesses whose evidence jiappens 
be unpalatable to them. 

Mr. George A. STACK, editor of the Calcutta Review and Professor of 
the Presidency College, has written aiP able letter in the Englishman 
denying the auperiority of competition over nomination claimed for it 
in rather an uncompromising fashion by Mr. '£111*1*, and suggesting a 
combination of the two methods in selecting candidates for the Public 
Service. With all our appreciation of the rare imputiality and single- 
ness of purpose which Mr. TUPP has shown in this coutiovcrsy, and 
our concurrence in the main with his views, we must say that his 
estimate of the meiits ot competition is rather an cx.iggciuted one. 
As a test of men, it is sometime; wholly unreliable and fallacio us, 
acting in effect as it does like machinery, with the element gf close and 
careful personal examination at a minimum. V^ith all its inherent de- 
fects, however, it is perhaps the only practical test ty apply where 1 
selections have to be made on a large scale. Individual selection is, 
of course, the most imcning method, but it is unciiing in pinpmtion* 
as it woiks slowly and with patient and comprehensive examination 
of facts and circitTnstaqces. The conditions of efficient personal 
scrutiny preclude its adoption for the practical purposes of a great 
Government which must employ officers by the hundred. Some more 
expeditions method is wanted, and hence the resort to competitive 
examination. It is well, however, to know its inherent weakness. 

§ • a • 

Another educational officer, Mr. Ewuank, jyins in the discussion 
of the Public Service question and wrir<^ a long letter iit the English- 
man. * We must confess, however, that wc do not clearly catch the 
drift of Iiis argument, except that he. would ‘exclude the native alto- 
gether from the Civil ServicS. The typical Civilian, says lie, should 
be an Englishman. Mr. Kwhank scarcely giwes his reasons for 
so singular an opinion, unless it be a rcasdn, that any English- 
man, as such, is good enough to be an administrator in India. 
Mr. Ewbank, however, soon lets the cat out of the bag. If a Civilian, 
says he, may be a Director of Public Instruction, theie is no reason, 
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why an Inspector of Schools, or a District Superintendent of Police, 
of course being Englishmen by race, should not be District Magis- 
trates. 'Die Civil Service may He exclusive with regard to natives, but 
it must be open to all Englishmen serving in India. The pedagogue 
has, at any rate, proved one thin*, namely, Vjjut he is sick of plying 
his professional rod, and longs for executive <A judicial powers. The 
Director of Public Instructing should keep an eye on him. 

The unequivocal testimony bornj now and in the past by the highest 
‘ 'judicial authorities to the superiority of native judges in civil judicial 
work over European judges, had, one would have thought, placed that 
point above dispute. Hut there is no finality in Indian controversies, • 
f and thus we have $he spectacle of Mr. Larymork, Superintendent 
of Jail, reopening the question in a most aggressive manner be- 
fore the Public Service Commission. Hut Ihe opinion of even a 
most successful prison disciplinarian must count*far little when opposed 
to the deliberate convictions of authorities like Sir Barnes Peacock* 
Sir Charles Sargent and Mr. Justice Straight. The English- 
man has„of course, taken up the cudgels fur Mr. Larymork. Some 
curious arguments, evidently from an outsider’s pen, have lately found 
th$ir way into dui* contemporary's columns, supporting Mr. Lakymore’s 
view that m* native is fit to be a* District Judge. One of these arguments 
is that a native judge will not be able to maintain discipline among 
the hordes of process-servers who carry out the decrees of the Civil 
Court’s. All we can say is, the argument is’on’a level with the plane 
of a jail Superintendent’s vision. One would think on such a question 
the comparative quality of the justice administered by the native and 
the Euiopcan judge would form the chief point for discussion, but 
there is not a syllable on that point, of course for obvious reasons. 

Til?* Indian Daily News has the following on the late contretemps at 
the Bombay (ioverUmem House : — 

“ 'J hc lady and her husband were guilty cf a double outrage— an un- 
tallcd-for insult to the whole native community, and a most ungracious 
return for the hospitality extended to them by his Excellency the Gov- 
trnoi. That the p,u titering of an English lady with a native gentle- 
man at the dinner table is something of an innovation constitutes no 
excu&c for the conduct of the lady and her husband. It might and 
should have been taken for granted that a native gentleman selected 
for such on honour would be pcifectly au fait in the usages of polite 
English society at the dinner-table— that the lady had "no cause to 
Skiiiid liavn^ a paitner who would cat peas with his knife, pkk his 
teeth with his folk, or commit any other gaueherie. The incident fauns 
an expose of the manuois of ‘ high society* in India which is almost as 
amusing as it is humiliating, land Keay or whoever was reponsible 
for the airangement ot the dinner, evidently made a mistake in imagin- 
ing that 1 Government House people’ must necessarily be well-bred 
ladies and gentlemen. Lady Keay, wc have not the smallest doubt, 
would not object in the slightest degree to being taken in to dinner by 
a native gentleman of equal rank. It is pci haps a pit y that her lady- 
ship does not seem to Have set the example, after which such boutgeois 
behaviour as the Euiopcan lady and her husband in the story were 
guilty of would have been impossible. The absence of an example, 
hoover, does not make their conduct the less inexcusable, or the less 
itnfoi lunate. It has been main loiisly said that the greatest opponents 
to the establishment of a hienuly feeling between Europeans and 
natives, which would hist he pimnotcd by their being bi ought together 
in the amenities of snual hie, aie the Anglo-Indian ladies. ‘ This^Hom- 
hay incident ceiiamly gives colour to the idea ; but we should hope it 
is an < xceptjoii which rather pioves the opposite iidc than suppoits the 
vase of the ladies’ dctiachiis. At the same time, while regretting this 
^yifctanec of what we musi designate gloss ill-breeding, we must remind 
native gentlemen that their own social system is largely to blame. So 
long as their own females aie jealously sei luded, the feeling against ad- 
mitting them to the lull enjoyment of social amenities in Euiopcan 
society must be expec ted to i ontinife. Let tjiem relieve their women 
fimn the thraldom to which the zenana system condemns «them and 
brinfcthem into society, and the most important step possible towards 
the appioaihemetil <>f the races horn their side of the barrier will have 
been taken. No European gmilcnriu would decline to take a native 
lady into dinnci, niwl when English ladies see their husbands and 
brotheis taking m native ladies, they will learn to put aside any ob- 
jection to Native gentlemen as dinner-table companions. The Bombay 
incident is to be tegictlcd ; but if it leads to reasonable discussion, and 
to a better undet standing of the principle involved qn bqth sides, it 
will, pet haps, not be vvifhout a useful influence.” 

We are pleased with t lie spirit shown by our contemporary in 
noticing the incident. We are "afraid, however, that he has yet fo get 
over thf old prejudice against our custom of female seclusion. Intimacy 
and the most corded intercourse betwcclWnative and native are culti- 
vated under the same conditions as to the exclusion of their female 
members fioin all intercourse. If this is possible in the one case, what 
is there to prevent it # in the other. No native gentleman would 
resent or take amiss this exclusion. We hope our European friends 
will yet come to see that our female seclusion or our inability to eat 


and drink with them need be no bar to as free intercourse as we too 
often have amongst ourselves. 

• * 

Our review of the year was general and purposely confined, almost 
wholly, to politics and that of an imperial kind. Otherwise the state of 
public health would have been noticed, speciaily the great sickness at 
the Presidency. The year closed .most gloomily for the people town 
and Suburbs. A cholera epidemic was making its dire progress in the 
two final months of the year. The Calcutta death bjll shows the dis- 
ease to have reached its highest virulence at the end of November last. 
There was then a distinct pause, a slight decrease in mortality. After- 
wards the decline was rapid, as follows 

Weekending 17th November 117 • 


11 

)♦ 

4 |Ji 

December 

107 

• 

11 

11 
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do. 

94 
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if 

ff 
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» 

11 

25th 

do. 

31 


We arc indebted to the courtesy of the Suburban Municipality for 
the following mortuary return 

Deaths from Cholera. 


Week ending 4th December 1886 ... ... 103 

nth ditto ... ... 102 

1 8th dittb ... ... 80 

25th ditto » ... ... 66 

1st January 18S7 ... ... 35 

8th ditto ... ... 23 

151I1 ditto ... ... 28 

22nd ditto ... ... 36 


It will thus be seen that the returns for towns and suburbs confirm 
each other. Having ourselves expressed doubts of the accuracy of 
those of our municipality we feel bound in especial to notice the fact. 

The statement of the Suburban Municipality adds a note, thus : — 

“ It is to be remarked that four^lcdical Officers for the treatment of 
Cholera cases were appointed during tne first week of December, and 
that the decrease of fatal cases since that time at once proves the need 
that existed for their appointment, and the good work they have 
effected.” • 

After all, we believe the weather was a more potent factor in the 
matter than medicine. The h$at at the end of the rains was extra- 
oidinary this year, hence the epidemic. As soon as the temperature 
became seasonable, the disease abated, but with another change there 
are signs of a relapse. 

We do not know how they liked the Hon’ble Mr. SCOBLE’S speech at 
the Kambulcatolla Hoys’ Reading Club, for it was unlike the sort of 
pleasant speeches usually made on such occasions. But pleasant or 
not, our young men require plain shaking for their good. Dr. Hunter, 
who was prevented from presiding, would have delighted them by 
a copious shotver of compliments and congratulations, and dealing 
soft sawder to all concerned with the institution, but Mr. Scoble is 
evidently cast in a different mould, and lie justly thought that having 
gone to a hoys’ meeting, it was worth his while that he should leave 
some tangible effects behind him. He gave some very useful practical 
advice to the members which they shall do well t5 lay to heart. 

# , • • 

The Howrah Small Cause Court not long ago applied for the High 
Court’s opinion as to whether a defaulting subscriber to the funds raised 
for building the local Town Hall, which was complete, *was liable for 
his subscription. The answer being in the affirmative, the Small Cause 
Court decreed the ca* before it. A similar case lately came before 
the same Judge in the Serampore Small Cause Court. A man was 
sued for Rs. 22 8, being the amount of Miis promised subscription 
towards a small project for the deepening of a canal, which he had 
withheld paying like so many others. The work being completed, 
the projector brought this action as a test case, which, on the strength 
of the subset iption-book, has been decreed by the Judge. 

Thf. succession to the Burdwan Raj is again in jeopardy. It is sad to 
think of the end to which this groat House seems destined. After 
waiting a generation, the late MahUraja Dili raj /Iahatap Chand 
Ibih a door decided to adopt an heir and, after long selection, got a 
child to adopt. The next" difficulty was to find a bride for the boy to 
continue the line. This too was overcome, after no end of trouble. 
Then the old Maharaja died in some measure of peace. With regal 
pomp the young Maharaja was installed. But the spoilt child soon 
killed himself, leaving his widow permission to adopt. Again the 
difficulty of an adoptible child was experienced. After much contro- 
versy, a son of the Dewan Banbehari Kapoor was fixed upon, but the 
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poor child died. There was again a search for an eligible chilli for 
the young Maharani to adopt for an heir to the vast possessions. The 
young Dowager rejected all suggestions and at last proposed to adopt her 
brother’s child. A great controversy ensued between her partisans and 
those of others in the Raj and the officers of Government. Bengali 
Society was scandalised at the idea of the adoption. Government 
supported the Maharani’s selection, however, and the great Lady’s u^sh 
seemed in a fciir way of being crowned. But a higher Power had 
willed otherwise. The child of fond choice and of so many hopes is 
dead. 9 • 


ABOUT two months back, as we informed our readers, Professor WOOD- 
Mason, of the Indian Museum, under orders o£ Government, visited 
the silk districts of Bengal, for the purpose of reporting on them with 
reference to the disease of his own discovery and to suggest a means of 
cure. Mr. Wood-Mason, as a man of science, unused to the mysteries 
of officialism, did not draw much travelling, nor eat many dinner* of the 
hospitable people in the country. He went through his work in a busi- 
ness-like way, and finishing his inquiry was able in a few weeks to sub- 
mit his report. He used expedition \he more that he suggested the ap- 
plication to Pasteur, for on^of his pupils to come and introduce the 
great French miemgrapher’s treatment, and in the inteicst of the gieat 
silk industry despatch was necessary. It is a far cry from the Bengal 
Secretariat, through all the numberless officials and functionaries in 
India and England, to Mr. Pasteur’s Laboratory, and the sooner Sir 
Rivers Thompson gives the word the better. Even now, while the 
Report is passing through the Great Circumlocution Office, the dis- 
ease is spreading and the silkworms are dying by thousands. 


The Calcutta Corporation is passing through one of its periodical scan- 
dals. Pending inquiry into his department, the License Officer was 
drafted to another. The Baboo has since resigned. The scramble for 
the vacancy has already commenced, and the Conscript Falheis of the 
city are at a premium. 


DOOMRAON has been en fete this week, in honor of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s visit. The Agricultural Exhibition itself, the inauguration of 
which was the ostensible occasion of Sir Rivers Thompson’s trip, was 
a sorry affair, though. But the Maharaja wanted to honor the august 
personage, to whom, on the eve of his laying down the reins of Govern- 
ment, no honor could come amiss.* A local Show was, thcrefoie, im- 
provised, which there was no time to place on a divisional or district 
basis. Of course, a large number of White Brahmans and Brahmanis 
were feasted on the occasion. 


Mr. A. Forbes, Chairman of the Suburban Municipality, has called 
a meeting, which, a# will be seen from the advertisement, takes place 
this ^fternoon, fur determining measures for the celebration of t ho 
Jubilee in the Suburbs. Mr. Smith, the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion, will preside. There should be a strong muster. We arc glad 
to hear that Pijncc Jkhan Kudr is exerting himself not only to make 
the Suburban celebration a success. lie has made some pertinent 
suggestions which will doubtless receive every attention. The Prince 
has considerable social influence, among all classes of fhe community. 
Wc may here notice the ^tupid attempt being made to discredit him. 
He is the only representative of Oudh Royalty in public afifaiis, and 
the family could not well expect a better. * ’• 


KUMAR BrNAY ‘Krishna of Sbova Bazar has sent a contribution of 
Rs. 160 towards the Madras PArk Fire Relief Fund, for which he has 
been gracefully thanked by the Sheriff of Madras. This is an exam- 
ple of wide-awake catholic charity^ which we wish weie mote common. 


A telegram from Bombay, dated the 2nd, says - 

*• A small Commission will sit to-morrow at Ahmcdabad to inquire 
into a charge made against Mr. Wilson, late Collector of Kaita, and 
Political Agent of Cambay, by the Dewan of 4 the State, Shatnro N. 
Laud. * . 

It is alleged against Mr. Wilson, that as an inducement to present a 
favourable* report on the administration of the Dewan, he made an in- 
sulting proposal to Shamrao regarding his daughter. 

The affair has created a great sensation. The Nawab of Cambay is 
o A© of the witnesses for the Dewan.” 


REIS & RA WET. 

'■ SATUI^AY, FEBRUARY 5, 1SS7. 

A MANLY AND WISH WITNESS.. 

I T demands no ordinary effort of mind and heart 
for an English CivilianPto plead for justice to the 
Indian candidate. The question of the Public Ser- 
vice is beset with great difficulties. On the one 
hand, there are practically vested interests to count 
with. Those interests are not merely vested inter- 
ests, but their .virtual monopoly by the dominant 
race has so for been attended with efficient ad- 
ministration of the country. V)n the other, hand, 
the gift of education to the people of India by the 
same ruling race, in the meantime, bore its expected 
fruits. The people qualified themselves in increasing 
numbers for those duties which required a specially 
trained body of European officers to discharge. 
Their qualifications naturally stimulated their ambi- 
tion and they claimed their reward iji a fair share 
of the high and* honorable offices which hitherto* were 
filled by English Civilians. Their claims were not 
more based upon their own merits than upon the 
principles of equal justice and fairness which formed 
the foundations of British rule. Notwithstanding the 
abstract justice of the case for the Indian people, it 
must be remembered that, in the wor[d of affairs, ab- 
stract considerations have not always the best chance 
of acceptance. It is therefore not to be wondered at, 
if Anglo-Indians, as a class, fail to realise the justice of 
the claims set up for the people of the country. Some? 
art!, no doubt, wilfully blind to the merits of the case, 
and wantonly and mischievously confuse the true 
issues. But it is not unlikely that much of the op- 
position should arise from honest conviction. CofT 
viction of harm to the efficiency of the service, if not 
of danger to the stability of the British rule, from any 
large admixture of the native element. That honest 
conviction may he wrong in fact, but nonetheless is it 
entitled to respect. Yet, it cannot be forgotten that 
this sort of wrong-headcdiiess is usually confined to 
men of an inferior intellectual and moral calibre. All 
the more credit ible is it, therefore, to th >se few bra\fer 
and superior men who, rising above the prejudices of 
race and cult, discern the absolute justice of a free and 
unrestricted admission of all meritorious subjects to 
the Service, irrespective of their race, religion or 
color. Among such men, the highest place is due to 
Mr. Co itekkll Tuit, Accountant-General, NoriV -*■ 
Western Provinces. He has laid the country unddr i 
deep obligation, by his manly and unbiassed evidence, 
before the Public Service* Commission No native 
ever spoke ouPagajnst the exclusiveness of the«Co- 
venanted Civi -1 Service or urged the justice of throw- 
ing it open to Indian candidates moic emphatically 
than this English Civilian of high standing in the 
Service. Indeed, such testimony constitutes the* best 
proof of the inherent strength of the cause of tile 
Indian people, as it likewise .proves the inherent 
fairness of the witness. It i$ such instances of fair- 
ness* in individual Englishmen that enhance one’s 
estimation of the Engjish character and justify the 
, claim of the race to imperial dominion. • 

Mr. Tun* speaks unhesitatingly of the disadvan- 
tages at. which the present system, for the recruitment 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, places the native 
candidates. They are at a disadvantage, as well 
from the low limit of age as from their being requir- 
es to compete in England upon only one chance of 
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success. • Mr. Iuit would, therefore, make the 
limit as wide as possible from 17 to 23, and he would 
also have competitive examination^, in India, : th.it 
native candidates migljt have a gurahtee of success 
before finally going to England. It compelled to go 
there, without this preliminary assurance, he consi- 
tiered they were unduly weighted in that they had only 
one chance of success. *But the successful native 
' candidates must, in Mr. Tin’s view, pass their final 
examination in England. On this point, Mr. I ui'i> 
Imm- strong opinions. “ Natives who succeeded in 
India,” said he, “should certainly be sent to England 
for training, and he would compel tlif*vn to go theie 
oil the ground that np man was fit f*o govern, say, 
even ail average Indian district containing Europeans, 
who had 110 knowledge of European customs and 
manners.' Even if there were no Europeans in his 
district, he sljtmld go to England in order to widen 
his training generally and make him a good all-round 
man.” Alter they pass the filial test, he would make 
no distinction in the treatment of native Civilians in 
regard to pay, •promotion, or furlough.. On this point, 
he said*: “In some respects the privileges of the 
Covenanted Service were necessarily high ; they were 
too expensive for the country, but they were trained 
on the supposition that the men to whom they would 
apply had been appointed in England, and had had 
to collie out here to fill specific posts in the Service. 
Me would make no difference in pay, because all 
men selected would have to go to England, and sub- 
mit to a training of three years before they would be 
entrusted with the lowest appointments. As long as 
it was necessary Europeans should hold appoint- 
ments, it was necessary to maintain the present rate 
of pay, which should he the same in the case of 
jKidves wjio passed in the open competition for the 
Civil Service. Race distinction should have no in- 
fluence so long as he passed the Examination.” It 
is impossible to refrain from admiring the liberal 
view taken of this question of pay by this gentleman. 
Surely, any distinction in the pay could not fail to 
have a degrading effect on the morale of the incum- 
bents who slioukf suffer from it. They could not 
possibly command the same respect as their European 
brethren, and, although possessed of the same train- 
ing, and successful in the same competition, they 
ivould to all intents and purposes be regarded as an 
nferior Service. We thoroughly agree with Mr. 
run* on | his point, and although we have our objec- 
tions to the compulsory residence ot candidates in 
Eng land, those: objections are: however considerably 
modified by the fact that the residence is made com* 
julsory upon an almost assured chance of admission 
Into the Service:. ’The preliminary test being Judd in 
Indfci, and the a<;e limit being raised* all our com- 
plaint against jiie exclusiveness of thfc present ar- 
rangements, nearly, if not entirely, disappears. I he: 
thorough equality, however, for which he contends, is 
not 'attainable: without simultaneous examinations 
under the same conditions in the two countries. 

Mr. Ti : it is a •strong* advocate of competition for 
selection to all offices, .high or low. We have else* 
wherv stated our .views on. this point. Mr. Turr 
would re-distribute the ■ Services, making an Upper 
and a Lower # Civil Service. 

His scheme was •intended to embrace all posts in the civil Judiciary 
not now he Id by the Covenanted J udieiary, M unsifts, Suboidmatc Judges 
&c ; and he would tejitm for that service down to a certain grade, 
including in the Civil Service ail posts at piesenl held in the Uncoye- 
11 an ted Set vice, dividing that scivycc into upper and lower grades, in- 
cluding n the foi iner men siu h, for instance, as Subordinate Judges. At 
present Deputy Collectors occupied rather a suborditi itc position ; 
ceitainly the iipptt grades’ drawing Rs. Boo a month, he would inclifde 


in the upper class service ; and all those, roughly speaking, drawing 
Ks !oo '.id upwards, subordinate appointments to those refei red to, 
would be included in the lower service. Kor the upper service he 
would recruit only by examination in England, as also for the upper 
ranks of the Uncovenanted Service. He would recruit the lower 
service by open competition provincially from natives of India in the 
Statutory Service ; open competition to be absolute. As to the question 
whether he would promote from the lower to the higher service, he* did 
not like to say anything absolutely ; but lie would make such promotion 
exceptional and most unusual. He was not^ prepared to say that he 
would reserve some power to the Supreme G ivernment tn this respect, 
merely because they might have some case of extraordinary merit in a 
man who ought to be promoted to a higher.position. In such cases it 
was doubtful whether posts could not be provided outside tile Civil Ser- 
vir e of the counriy for men of exceptional merit. In India there were 
always posts in Native States, and the Government hafl often asked to 
furnish exceptional men of merit f<* them, and this would afford one 
opening. At any ratij, he would reserve the right to th* Supreme Gov- 
ernment, but would make such cases of promotion most unusual.” 

Mr. TurUs views are in the main so impartial as to 
command the assent of every unprejudiced mind. It 
is undeniable that the best practicable means of 
obtaining efficient public servants, is competition. 
It is not free from objections, but, as a rough and 
ready system, it is reebmmended for the larger 
concerns of life. Nomination* has been tried, but 
it is beset with temptations. There are excep- 
tional circumstances, however, where it may be 
desirable that the Government should have the pri- 
vilege of filling up some appointments by nomination, 
and this privilege Mr. Tupims not inclined to take 
away, but he wouljl vest it in the Government of 
India instead of t(je Local Governments, which might 
be more prone to abuse # it. •Appointments in the 
Native States would also afford a no small field for 
the exercise of nomination. 


THE TIE IN ‘THE FACULTY. 

The .Faculty of Law of the Calcutta University held an important 
meeting on Wednesday. The business was the nomination of the 
Tagore Professor, or in official language the considering and reporting 
on the applications for the Tagote Law Professorship. Twenty-four 
membeis were present, the Hon’ble Baboo CilUNDF.R MadhubGhosk, 
the President, in the chair. The names of the applicants arc as 
follows : — , • 

Babu Lai m oh an Das, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, Calcutta ; 
Rahu Asutosh Itfukerjee, M.A., ILL., Premchand Roychand student for 
i8b8 and Vakil, High Court, Calcutta; B.ibu Kedarnath Ray, M.A., 
B.L., Munsitf, Pubna, and Author of a work on the ‘ Rent Law of Ben- 
gal’ ; J. V. Woodman, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law and Law Reporter; 
R. F. Rnmpini, Ksq., M.A., C.S., Barrister-at-Law, District Judge and 
joint Author of a work on he ‘ Bengal Tenancy Act ’ ; Babu Romesh- 
rhundcr Bose, B.A .ILL., Vakil, High Court; P. Peterson, Esq., M.A., 
D. Sc., Klplnnstone Professor of Sanskrit and yniversity Registrar, 
Bombay ; B.ibu Gol.ipchandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court ; 
I tabu Jogindranath Hh^ttadiaryya, M.A .D.L., Author of a work on 
I' Hindu Law* ; Babu Amiitalal De, B.A.,B.L., W. Griltitb, Esq., M.A., 
Bam^tcr-at-I.aw, Author of several woiks on Law; Babu Bipin* 
i.liandia Rai, B.A., D.L., MunsitT, Rungpore ; Ameer Ali, Ksq., M.A., 
L.L.B , Barn-iter-at-Law, &c. 

'^hc last-named gentleman’s application was withdrawn before votes 
were taken. At th# first ballot, votes were thus given— -9 for 
Babu Lai Mollati Das, 7 for Professor Golap Chundcr Sarkar, 5* for Babu 
Asutosh Mookerjee, and 3 for B ibu Rid trn.uh Ray. -The last 
name was then eliminated, and votes being taken for the remaining 
three candidates, the ' result was 9 votes for Babu Lai Mohan Das, 
9 for Babu Golap Chundcr Sarkar, and 6 for Babu Asutosh -Mookerjee. 
Babu Asutosh Mookerjee’s name being now eliminated, the 24 votes 
were equally divided, being 12 for Babu- Lai Mohan Ghose, and 12 for 
Babu Golap Chunder Sarkar. Mr. Justice Chunder Madhub Ghose 
might have settled the question by giving his casting vote, but he 
showed great moderation in declining'to exercise hi6 privilege, and the 
matter was submitted for decision by the Senate. 

■Perhaps Mr. Justice Ghose, who is understood to have voted for 
Lal Mohan, shrank from the responsibility of making a Shaoo a 
Smarta — of pitchforking into the Professor’s Chair an obscure vakil or 
pleader of the vintner tribe, without distinction either as practising 
lawyer or as publishing lawyer, even though hailing from the same 
Dacca count! y, against a Kayastha gentleman who has fearned the 
honored title of Sastri for his Sanskrit scholarship, who holds a Law 
Prufcssoiship in the College of the illustrious Pandit Is^var Chundka 
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VIDYASAGAR (himself famous as a Sanskrit scholar, a Hindu lawyer, 
and a Hindu Law-reformer,) and who is the highest authority ir^IIirf- 
tlu law in the profession in the High Court. Every vote is the exercise 
of a duty, but the casting vote is an eminently sacred trust. It is one 
thing for a President to grant his vote to a fellow-professional, or even 
to interest himself warmly in behalf of an old protege hailing from 
the same country, but it is quite a different matter to secure him a^ 
victory by the casting vote. The very kindness of his feeling towards 
him must restrain a man of honor and delicacy. Else, it were 
an abuse of a ^ivilege. For, there is no reason why one member, 
even though he be chairman or President, should have more than one 
vote. If, in some countries and in some corporations, an additional 
vote is reserved inutile chair to t ; de ovA the difficulty of a tie, it«s the 
habitually discreet exercise of the advantage that reconciles the world 
to it. Wc are glad that our distinguished countryman, who now pre- 
sides over the Faculty of Law in the University, has shown such 
an example of forbearance in a situation of great temptation. 
Had he succumbed to that temptation, the result would have been an 
awkward one in all conscience — to pay Rs. 10,000 for a Sliaoo Gama- 
liel for the respectable youth of the country to set at his feet to learn 
law. It was a narrow miss, though. 

The Shaoos arc good people in their own way, but it is too soon for 
them to be Smartas and deliver dicta in law ex catheJm in India. 
They should be content to have a representative, however inglorious, 
in this learned profession in the High Court and to be allowed to dub 
themselves Baboos and call themselves Das. 

- • 

SINCE the beginning of the year, native “society” has been exercised 
by the subject of honors. Many,good people look wistfully forward to 
the creations on every New Year’s Day and every Birth-day of the 
Sovereign. Those on the opening day of this year were extremely few — 
only two men in all Bengal got an addition to their names, and those two 
were the Lieutenant-Governor’s own, an English Mecr Moonshec and a 
native moonshec of the Bengal Secretariat. It was afterwards explain- 
ed that a grand shower of titles was reserved for celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. In -that case, surely, the Lieutenant-Governor’s imme- 
diate servants might wait a month and a half, while it would have been 
more graceful to give away the two titles on New Year’s Day 
to outsiders. Still the disappointment was allayed, and interest was 
now centred in the 16th February. There was a great hunt for the good 
things. Patrons were besieged in a way that made innocent 
men give up visiting the great 5 fhheb logues. At the same time, 
the newspaper offices are filled with recommendations. For the 
rest, speculation is general as to the lucky recipients. *In sympathy 
with the prevailing curiosity, the papers have provided lists of 
names. We believe they are merest hearsay. Thus, we can 
say that the list of Nawabs is not correct ; one at least of the 
gentlemen named has not yet been muikcd for the title. So fir as we 
have been able to gather, the matter stands thus. The initiation has not 
as usunkbecn left to the -Local Governments. T[ie Lieulcnant-Govrr- 
nor of Bengal was allowed to name a dozen names. He complained 
that the number was too small, whereupon he was allowed six more in 
all, eighteen. 

LETTER TO THE FDI'loR. • 

f ... 

TIIE NATIONAL CONGRESS : * 

Ithoftfhtt'Hcy All Along. 

Sir, — What is meant by “National” ? The Congress is said to 
be “National.” But is it really so ? They are very much mistaken 
indeed who think so. According tq the best of the lexicographers, 
Mr. Webster, “ National” means common to a whole people or race. 
Now the Congress is named “ Indian National Congress.” Accord- 
ing to Webster then, the whole .Indian people or race should have 
been represented therein. But was the whole Indian people re, l/y 
represented ? Of course the native papers will say “yes but will 
that be a truth ? I doubt any truthful man worth the name, without 
feeling the least compunction, will say so. However let us sec. 
According tO the Hindoo Patriot , “from Peshawar to Chittagong ami 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the south of Madras no part of. 
the country was left unrepresented.” Now it must be remembered 
by all readers of newspapers that both the National Mahomedau 
Association and the Mahoracdan Literary Society declined to have 
anything to do with the Congress. And I need hardly say I think 
that these two bodies represent the whole Mahomcdan population, 
at least on, this side of India. After this will any one have the 
foolishness to say that the Mahomcdan community was represented 
in it ? There were a few of them there, no doubt ; but they could 


scarcely be said to be the really best men having influence upon the 
opinion* of their countrymen, — in short, they may be said to have 
but very poor pretension tp the true representatives of their 
community. And this way also exactly the case with the Hindoos. 
As is known to all, except a few of Hie British Indian and some other 
obscure Associations, no Hindoo genrleipaif was present there. And 
they arc not really representatives of tneir community, in any scjisc. 
A few of them are simply men of property and position ; but pro- 
perty and position can not by any means nuke one to be a represen- 
tative of his community. Can it ? Therefore it will be seen that, 
the Hindoos also were left unrepresented in the Congress. Now as 
has been stated above, “ National ” means common to a whole people 
»fr race, and the Congress beitig named “ Indian National Congress,” 
the whole Indian people or race should have beem represented there.. 
But was the whole Indian people represented ? Certainly not. 
How is it then that the .Congress is called “National ?” Is it not 
then sheer inconsistency to say that it is “ National ?” 

This is one inconsistency. Let us now sty if there is any other. 
As 1 understand it, the object of the Congress is to ameliorate our 
it.itus and condition. Now any one acquainted with Native character, 
knows it very well thu they can not see the good of any of them. 
For instance, if any one of them becomes a little influential, they 
will have no other business than to pray and invoke qiis immediate 
downfall ! Is it at all possible then for # so low-minded men to aim 
at so high an object ? 1 should say they are simply inconsistent who 

say so. 

Now to conclude: it has.bccn clearly proved that the Congress is 
not, in any sense of thy term, “ National.” Its professed object- lias 
also been disproved. Let now the public take it for what it worth. 

Yours, t!kc., 

Kis&ory Nath a Mura. 

Calcutta, 165-166, Manicktolla Street. 

P. S. — I read in the papers that the subjects discussed at the 
meetings of the Congress were done in a most loyal jtnd moderate 
tone. 1 regret 1 am constrained to say that it is quite a tissifc of 
falsehood. Loyalty and moderation were tiling^ known to a very 
few of them there. With a few honorable exceptions, r vz., Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and men of his stamp, almost all the speakers were 
very violent in their speeches. Some even went the length of using 
seditious language. Thus, in the course of a speech in Urdu, a 
Punjabec Brahman said : — “ We are going to petition the Govern- 
ment ; if it accedes to our wishes, well and good ; but if it does not, 

I and. my countrymen are prepared to lay down our lives ! ” What 
was it, Mr. Editor? Was it loyalty or sedition? The gentleman I 
am further informed when speaking in this strain was oft times asked 
by Mr. Naoroji to resume his scat ; but he would not. * Thus llT^ 
replied: — “I won’t take my scat now. I have many tilings more 
to say yet !” The accuracy of the statement may very well be ques- 
tioned ; but it comes from so reliable a source that not the slightest 
doubt can be attached as to its correctness. My informant is a 
gentleman who was himself present at the meetings «of the Congress. 

I may give qut his name ; but for some obvious reasons 1 refrain. 
Many are at a loss to find out any reason for the # privacy observed by 
the Congress. Can not this be one ? But let that be what it may. 
\Vc need not bother ourselves much about it. It is open to question 
whether any very great importance is attached to its woik ; and the 
revelation now made is but a confirmation of the doubt. 

K. N. Mitra. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 22nd January 18X7. — Baboo Mohiiif Mohun 
Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy^Collector, Jessorc, ij^ 
appointed to perform the functions of a Collector under section 4, 
Act VII (B.C.) of 1880, in that district. 

The 27th January 1XS7.- -Mr. W. H. D’Oyly, Oiluiating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Durbhunga, i % allowed fut lough for one year, 
under section 50, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 4th March 1887.* * 

Mr. H. S. Bead on, Magistrate and Collector, Dinagcporc, is ap- 
pointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of l)ui bfiunga, .1 ning the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. C. Price, or until furth t orders. 

Mr. C.»R. Marindin, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, t My- 
mensingh, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of Dinagc- 
pore, during the absence, on deputation, of tylr. II. S. Bcadon, or, 
until further orders. » , 

Mr. E. B. Harris, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Dacca, is allowed furlough for one year, under section £o, 
chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 201I1 I^aich 
1887, or such subsequent date a.« # he may avail himself of it. 

• Baboo Khagcndra Nath Mirfa, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ooloobcriah, Howrah, is vested with tlufc powers of a Col- 
lector, under Act X of 1870, in that sub-division. 

Mr. F. E. Pargitcr, Joint-Magistrate atu^ Deputy Collector, 
Ilooghly, is appointed to perform the functions of a Collector under 
section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1880/111 that district. 

The 28th January 1 887.— Moulvie Sycd Anwar Ahmed, Tcm- 
por^-y Sub-Deputy Collector, Durbhunga, is allowed leave foe 
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two months, under rule 2, section 138 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

Kumar Ramendra Krishna, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Hooghly, is allowed Tc*\for sixty-six days, under 
section 138, rule 2 of the Civil Leave Codc/Wh effect from the 
date on which he may be felieved. 

Baboo Suresh Chundcr Das\, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Pubna, on leave, is transferred to Hooghly, and is 
posted to the Stidder station of that district, during the absence, on 
• leave, of Kumar Ramendra Krifhna, or until further orders. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, is 
appointed to have charge of the Jajporc sub division of that district, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gossairt Dass Dutt, or urm# 
—further orders. * 

Mr. R. Cornish, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Midnaporc, 
is allowed furlough for nine months and ten days, under section 50, 
chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with fffcct from the land 

April next. • . 

Tl*j 3ibt January 1887. — The services of Baboo Upendra Chundcr 
Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Midnaporc, arc placed temporarily at the disposal of thc^ Revenue 
Department of this Government for employment as Settlement 
Officer for the«Kcssiaii Instate in that district. 

Mr. J. C. Price, 01!iciating.MagUtratc and Collector, 1 ipperah, 
is allowed leave for one week, under section 72, and rule 4, section 
160 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he 
availed himself of it. • 

Bsrboo Girendra Nath Mitter, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Hazaribagh, is allowed leave for two months, under sec- 
tions 128 and 141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension 
of the leave granted to him under the order of the 25th October last. 

Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector and Officiating Personal Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division, is allowed leave for three months, 
undtr section 72, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 31st instant, or such subsequent date as he may avail him- 
self of it. * 

Baboo Grish Chundcr Chuckcrbutiy is appointed temporarily to 
act as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector and as Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, or until further 


uiucis. 

The 1st February 1887.— Baboo Nobin Krishna Banerjec, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on leave, is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district of Mymeiibingh. 

Baboo Suresh Chundcr Charterjee, Officiating Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of the district 
of Beerbhoom. 

Mr. F. K. Pargitcr, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is vested with the powers of a Collector under Act X ol 
1 870 in that district. 

The following officers arc appointed to be Magistrates . and Collec- 
tors of the districts mentioned opposite their names : — 


Mr. J. C. Price ... 

„ H. S. Beadon... 

„ R. V. Westmacott 
„ A. A. Wace ... 

„ A. Weekes, on leave 
„ II. G. Cooke ... 


Tipperah. 

Durbhunga. 

Howrah. 

Bhagulpore. 

Furreedpore. 

P urneah. 


Mr. W. Fiddian is appointed to be Magistrate and Collector of 
Dinagepode, but will continue to act as Magistrate and Collector of 
JJeerbhoom until furl htr orders. 


Jdr. W. H‘, Grimlcy is appointed to be Magistrate and Collector of 
the 24- Pergunnahs, but will continue to hold his present appoint- 
ment of Income Tdx Commissioner until further orders. 

Mr. W. H. D’Ovly is appointed to be Magistrate and Collector of 
Sai*in, but will coi linuc to act as Magistrate an'd Collector of Dur- 
bhunga till relieve J b\ Mr. II. S. Beadon. - 

The 27th January 1887.— Baboo Kartik Chundra Pal, Munsif of 
Gungajalghatti, in the district of Bankoora, on deputation as Offi- 
ciating Munsif of Bishenpore in the same district, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits 
cognizable by such a court up to the value ol Rs. 5,0 within the local 
limits of Bishcnporc % M unsit, during the absence, on leave, ol Baboo 
Shush i Bhusun Chatterji/or until further outers. 

Baboo Jogendro Nath Chakravarti, b. i.., is appointed to *ct as a 
M unfit' iii the district- of BankooAt, to be ordinarily stationed at 
(»ungajalghatti, during the absence, deputation, of Baboo Kartik 
Chundra Pal, of until further orders. * 


The 31st January 1887. — Baboo Kisari Mohun Sikdar, b. l., is 
appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Noakhally, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Suhdeep, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Srigopal Cluttcrjcc, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of the 1 8th instant, appointing Baboo 
Bhuban Mohun Biswas 10 act as Munsif of Sundeep, in Noakhallf\ 
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Baboo Kisari Lai Sen, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsifin the 
district of Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Sewan, during the 
absence, on deputation, ol Baboo Purno Chundcr Mitter, or until 

further orders. . 

The 1st February 1887. — Baboo Suresh Chundcr Chatterjee, 
Officiating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Beerbhoom, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. # 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif, 
th the district of Bhagulpore, to be ordinarily stationed at Jamui, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bcmola Churn Mozooradar, 
or until further orders. 

Baboo Raj Krishna Banerjee, Second Munsif of Jlhola, in the 
district of Backergunge, is vested temporarily with the powers of a 
Judge of a Court of Small Causes, for the trial ofcsuits cognizable by 
such a court up to the value ot f Rs. 50 within the local limits of that 
Munsifi, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Kedareswar Moitra, 
or until further orders. 

Baboo Ambica Churn Mookerjee, b. l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsifin the district of Backergunge, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Bhola, during the absence, on deputatiou, of Baboo Raj Krishna 
Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Ratnanugrah Narain Singh, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Sarun, is vested with the power to try summarily the 
"offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Munsif of S^uth Raojan, Chittagong, is ap- 
pointed to act temporarily as an Additional Munsif in the district of 
Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Motihari. 

Baboo Ram Lall Dutt, m. a., b. i.., will continue to act as Munsif 
of South Raojan, in the district of Chittagong, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. P. N. Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Mr. W. Maude, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Barh, Patna, is 
vested with the powers gf a Magistrate of the first class. 

• - - 

TIIE REGENT HISTORY OF BHOPAL. 

The Sikandar Begutn, who ruled during the Mutiny period, died 
in 1868, after a reign 01*24 years, Much of the credit of her ad- 
ministration was due to her Minister, Jamal-uddin Khan, to whom 
she was secretly but formally married, and who survived her 14 
years. Sikandar was succeeded by her daughter, Shah Jahan, whose 
own husband had died beforc*she came to the seat ol power, leaving 
her with an only daughter an^i heir, the present Princess Sultan 
Jahan. The latter lady was married in 1874, with the assent of the 
Knglish Government, to Ahmad Ali Khan, but better known as 
Sultan Dulha, of the same tribe as the Bhopal family, and by him 
she has had two sons and a daughter. But, unfortunately, these were 
not all the members of the Begum’s family, for the Begum Shah 
Jahan married a second time, in 1871, an adventurer who, it would 
not be going too far to say, was forced upon her, and who has been 
sole disturber of the long-maintaigcd tranquillity of Bhopal. 

'Phis individual, named Muhammad Sadik Hassan Khan, was born 
of very poor parents and passed his early life as a religious student or 
Talib ul Ilm* travelling from mosque to mosque in the North-West 
Provinces, and earning a livelihood b) selling atr to the faithful. 
This was before the Mutiny, and on the eve of that event he came 
to Bhopal, where he attracted the attention of the Minister Jamal- 
uddin, already mentioned. That dewan, although a fanatical Wahabi 
in religious matters, was firmly attached to the English ; but the 
moulvi Sadik Hassan from the first added political to religious ani- 
mosity. Fortunate enough to gain the ear of* the Minister, who gave 
him a small appointment, Sadik Hassfn was not so happy in his rc- 
I lations with the Begum Sikandar, who noticed his seditious leanings 
and went so far as to banish him from her dominions. The Minister, 

I however, looked after his interests and induced his semi-royal wife to 
%llow the recall of his protege, whom he at once married to his eldest 
daughter, a widow %f middle age, with a family of her own.. At the 
same time, Sadik’ s official pay was increased ; but the inferiority of 
his position may be imagined from the fac^ that even then his salary 
was no more than £120 per annum. As long as Sikandar Begum 
lived he was rigidly .excluded from any responsible position in the 
Administration ; but on her death, in 1868, Sadik Hassan’s opportuni- 
ty arrived. His fortunes were resolutely pushed by the Minister Jamal- 
uddin and that official’s daughter, and through their influence he was 
appointed private secretary to the new Begum, whose own husband 
had died some time before. Once having gained a footing inside 
the palace, he turned his opportunities to the best account. Rumours 
were soon circulated to the Begum’s discredit, her reputation was 
compromised, and everyone believed that Sadik Hassan had been 
a too successful lover. These statements were more easily credited 
because the Begums wdre never famous for their .domestic virtues, 
and they have been compared to Queen Joan of . Naples and the 
Czarina Catherine. The Government of India and its political 
agents became mixed up in the question for the sake of maintaining 
public decorum, and at last, half by persuasion, halt perhaps, by 
force, the Begum Shah Jahan was married to this penniless adven- 
turer, who had recently filled a very subordinate post in a §iate office. 
This event occurred in 1871. The marriage contract, dr^wn up in 
the same form as that between Jamal-uddin and Sikandar Begum, 
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contained one stipulation in favour of the wife by reserving to • her 
alone the right of divorce. So long as Jamal-uddin liv<jjj SbJik 
Hassan, or the Nawab Consort, as he was officially called, was kept 
within some bounds of moderation ; but on his death, immediately 
followed by that of hfs first wife, the Minister’s daughter, in 1882, 
he pursued his course in a more open and unrestrained manner, and 
exercised his fascination or control over the Begum without the least 
regard for her sentiments or the interests of Bhopal. Under his 
malign influence Bhopal was sinking from a model State to a condition 
scandalous to n§tive government, and injuriously affecting the reputa- 
tion of the paramount Power for justice and vigilance in upholding 
the rights of oppressed pcodcs throughout India. 

Under thfc control assarted by her husband, the Begum Shah Jahan* 
was not always a passive subject ; but, as he had induced her to re- 
tire behind the plirdah, her influence was very much diminished, and 
her best supporters did not know h<Rv to counteract the operations of 
the Nawab Consort. Before he asserted his authority the Begums 
had been honourably distinguished by holding Durbar unveiled, but 
Shah Jahan was compelled, and it is said bv brute force, on her 
marriage with this man to retire behind the curtain or purdah, and, 
indeed, it may be asserted that his tenure of power depended on her 
seclusion. The Begum, although imperfectly informed during this 
period of the mismanagement of the State, and of the lawless ty- 
ranny practised in it, could not butjicar some rumours to the dis- 
advantage of her husband, and the decline in the good name of 
Bhopal seems to have touched her very nearly, as she reproached 
him in the strongest terms and threatened to divorce him. How- 
ever, she never carried out her threat, perhaps through dislike of the 
inevitable public scandal ; and all the State papers and orders, while 
bearing her name, were really his production. If the Nawab Con- 
sort had devoted himself to the business of the position which he 
had reached, and shown a just appreciation of the responsibilities of 
power, it is improbable that any one would ^ave considered it neces- 
sary to interfere with his personal exercise of ruling authority. 
But he only cared for power in ord^r to abuse and by the instru- 
mentality of one of his creatures, named Akbar Ali Khan, who was 
magistrate, chief of the police, and governor of the gaol at the same 
time, he was able to arrest, try (if tria^ were thought necessary) and 
punish any of his opponents in the most summary fashion. Extor- 
tion was more than revenge the chief motive in these proceedings, 
but the Nawab’s method of dealing wkh those who did not submit 
to him may be best inferred from thc # namc given to another of his 
satellites, Muhammad Hussain, of Mohtamin-i-Maut, which means 
Superintendent of the Death Department. 

The misgovernment of the State, aggravated by serious mis- 
carriages of justice, with painful consequences to innocent indivi- 
. duals, necessarily attracted the notice of the Political Agent at Bhopal, 
who remonstrated with the Begum’s officials and reported the cir- 
cumstances to the Governor-General’s Agent in Central India. Sir 
Lepel Griffin at once made strong Representations on the subject of 
Akbar Ali’s tyranny, and required that official to be suspended and 
placed on his trial for one specific act of cruelty in kccpjng a prisoner 
so long confined in the stocks that he lost the use of his legs. This 
was the first step towards an improvement in the dispensation of 
justice ; but its results could only prove temporary so long as the 
Nawab Consort remained in a position to nominate fresh creatures 
of his own. Akbar Ali was arrested in July, 1885, and in the fol- 
lowing month Sir Lepel Griffin proceeded in person to Bhopal. A11 
indication of what was coming was furnished by the notification that 
the Viceroy’s representative did not require the presence of the 
Nawab Consort at the railway Station on his arrival. At an inter- 
view with the Begum, at which several of her Ministers were pre- 
sent, Sir Lepel Griftin pointed out the disorders in the State and the 
imperative nccotfsity of removing them, and he stated that as they 
were due to the Nawab Consort’s proceedings there could be no 
remedy save his absolute removal from power. 9 bme doubt must be 
felt as to what the practical result of these representations would 
have been had it only bccn # a question of the Nawab’s maladminis- 
tration, but* fortunately for a decisive issue the Nawab had not only 
misgoverned Bhopal, but he had shown himself a traitor to the Eng- 
lish Government. In order to make this perfectly clear certain cir- 
cumstances which preceded those already described must be ex- 
plained before continuing the narrative of the Nawab’s disgrace and 
removal from the administration. 

The Nawab, in addition to his desire for wealth and dignity, had 
also the wish to figure as a literary celebrity. A bigoted Mahomc- 
dan of the Wahabi shade of thought, he was anxious to gain a repu- 
tation among his Indian co-rcligion*sts similar to that of Arabi Pasha 
in Egypt, and the easiest way to do this was to produce a treatise 
expounding the meaning of the doctrines of ftlam with a great show, 
of erudition and with a keen appreciation of current events. One 
of those waves of fanaticism which periodically recur to restore life 
to the seemingly decaying creed of Mahomed was at its height 
when, in an ilbjudgcd moment, the Nawab published certain Khutbas 
in which he justified the jihad, and assumed an anti-Christian atti- 
tude. This- publication came under the notice of the Indian 
Foreign Office in 1881, and the Nawab was formally cautioned for 
the indiscretion and disloyalty shown by publishing a work inciting 


its readers to thoughts and acts of hostility to the English Govern- 
ment in India. The Nawab expressed his sorrow for an act which 
he attributed to his ignorance, and not to his disloyalty, promised 
never to offend agaity In d? with the Begum, thanked the Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon, for his^ifniency in* dealing with him on this occasion. 
Sadik Hassan did not take this warning to heart as he would have 
done if he had been a more prudcSt man. Saved once from the 
consequences of a foolish act, he believed that his good fortune in- 
sured him immunity for the future. At all events, he repeated the 
offence. In another work, originally written in Arabic at ail earlier 
period, but of which he published a Persian enlarged edition in 1883, 
entitled “ Hidayat-ul-Saii ila Adillat ul Masail,” and bearing his name 
on the title page, a number of seditious passages were found, and as 
this book was discovered on sale at Lahore tjje importance of rfic 
offence was greatly increased. The character of this work may be 
gathered from the following brief extracts. One point insisted upon 
was that it was incumbent on Mahomcdans to rescue any city taken 
from them by the Kafirs, and that a Mu^ulman residing in it com- 
mitted a great sin, and if he went so far as to like the KiWlrs and 
their ways he was an apostate. This theory would render it im- 
possible for any Mussulman to be a faithful subject of ijie (Jueen, 
especially when he went on to assert that “ the blasphemy of the 
Feringis is the greatest of all,” and, again, that “whoever piftises the 
Kafirs is a heretic and guilty of a great sin.” Another point that 
frequently presents itself in the administration of British India is 
the preference shown by Mahomcdan claimants in the Courts to be 
tried by an Englishman, jmd on this subject the Nawab laid it down 
that “if such a pcrso.n disapproves of the $hariat # aml considers the 
British laws right ones he is an apostate and is liable to bc»ptinished 
as such — viz., to be killed ; but if he does not mean to insult the 
Mahomcdan law he is liable to some other punishment.” 

The English Government in India is famous for its easy-going 
toleration of adverse criticism, but this direct exhortation by a ruling 
chief to a large section of the population to look upon defiance and 
disregard of our authority as the inherent right of those accepting 
the tenets of the Prophet could not be passed over as if it were 
the indiscretion of a journalist, or the ravings of % religious maniac. 
The importance of this work was undoubtedly increased L>y the fact 
that it was originally published in Arabic on the eve of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit, and that it tended to excite the passions of the Maho- 
mcdans. Still, even it would have been condoned if the Nawab had 
abstained after the warning of 1881 from repeating the offence, but 
his literary activity increased rather than diminished. In 1882 he 
wrote a history of Bhopal, a work to be severely condemned as dis- 
torting the facts of his own time, and libelling the Begum’s family # 
and relatives and the English officials ; but his “ IntcrprePcr of 
habiism,” printed in 1884, was open to still more serious censure as 
reiterating in a different form the sinister allegations of the “ Hi- 
dayct.” In the following year he published at Agra, in his srtn’s 
name, another seditious work entitled “ Iktirabussaa,” and described 
as distinctly hostile to the British Government. T«h c main purpose 
of the book was to show that the time of the Malidi was approach- 
ing, and that the leader in the Soudan might, despite the Hadis, be 
the true Mahdi. These treasonable productions justified the resolu- 
tion to which the Indian Government came to press the charge 
home to the Nawab Consort, although the tuiih was that it thought 
more of benefitting Bhopal than of crushing an opponent. 

When, therefore. Sir Lepel Griffin met the Begum and her hus- 
band in Durbar the matter which he fiisr required to be explained 
was the continued treasonabe literary productions of the latter. The 
first interview was taken up with the humiliation of this express de- 
mand, and at a second, held on the following day, the Na\lab was to 
produce all his works. The consciousness ol^uilt was betrayed i^ t 
the absence of the two most incriminating works— -the “ 1 1 ulayat 
and the “History of Bhopal.” On this occasion the Governor- 
General’s Agent declared that the whole of the facts would be placed 
before the Viceroy, who would hinlself decide what should be done 
to punish fke Nawal^lor his treasonable acts. I he immediate con- 
sequence of these interviews was that the Begum issued a yadbfh\ht 
declaring that the Nawab had ceased to have a share in the adminis- 
tration, but this step would soon have possessed lirtjc value had the 
Viceroy refrained from visiting the Nawab’s offence with some open 
mark of his displeasure and acquiesced in his remaining at Bhopal 
without stating the consequences of future interference in Stale 
affairs. Let y. be stated tor perfect clearness ths^t under section 1 21* 
of the Indian Penal Code the Nawab was liable ^to the punishment 
of death or transportation, and that the smallest token the Govern- 
ment cquld give of its displeasure would be the withdrawl of tiis 
salute and honorary titles, and hi* peremptory exclusion front the 
administration. , 

f The accuracy of this view w^s clearly shown by thfc reports of the 
Agent at Sehorc as to what happened a few days afcer the departure 
of Sir Lepel Griftin from Bhopal. He said that the Una Juki of the 
Begum’s yaddasht was questioned, and that everybody believed it to be 
meant as a blind and merely temporary. In short, it was clear that 
so long as the Nawab remained at .Bhopal no supersession of his 
authority in name would prevent his asserting a predominant influence 
ovc^thc Begum’s mind, but for practical reasons the Viceroy stopped 
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iltM-t of transporting the Nawab to Rangoon as was suggested. We 
have enumerated two of the reast/ns on which the Indian Govern- 
ment felt bound to proceed against tbe Nawab Consort, but perhaps 
a third reason, stronger than any oth#r, mi(hcU>c found in his .tyran- 
nical action with regard to the Princess Suita rf^ahan, the heir-ap- 
parent of the present Bcguin«Shah Jahan. Sadik Hassan aspired to 
the preservation of power in his •family as well as to the possession of 
authority for himself. He endeavoured to compel this Princess to 
.marry his eldest son, and when he was baffled in this by her marriage 
with Sultan Dulha he spared no effort to alienate her mother’s alfec- 
* tions from her legal successor. Li the course of a few yean he 
formed a still more sinister design. Thwarted in one generation, he 
strove to succeed in the next by marrying his younger son to Bilkis, 
Rrin/*cs9 Jahan’s eldest daughter, and consequently the Begum’s 
granddaughter and possible heir. At the same time he curtailed the 
allowances paid to this branch of the Bhopal family in order to in- 
crease the payments to his own connexions ; but it would take too 
much space to mention all /he injuiies directly of indirectly inflicted j 
on this iady, who may be expected in due course to succeed to the 
Throne of Bhopal, and whose character is portrayed in the most 
pleasing ojours. But the character of the man may be best ap- 
preciated from jhc following account by a native official and co- 
religionist of one among his many enormities. It may be described 
as the case of the Mahajans : — 

“ Before a regular suit had been instituted and regular proceedings 
commenced against the Mahajans they were ordered by the Nawab 
to be arrested. These wealthy and respectable Mahajans were arrest- 
ed byfthc Kotwal /Vkbar Ali and kept in the stocks, and after they had 
been subjected to unheard-of cruelties for some weeks or some months 
they were sent to the gaol. Their personal property, their banking- 
house, and their shops were put to auction, and the proceeds of the 
sale were made over to Mastu Hosain Khan. ... I learnt to 
my dismay that those unfortunate Mahajans had been in the gaol for 
22 months ! The Kotwal did not know why and for what crime 
they had been incaiccrated. . . . The Nawab ordered their 

release, and I had them immediately set free. As the houses of 
these men had beer/ all sold, they put up in the house of some of 
their relations and began to drag on their miserable existence in utter 
poverty. But they had misery in store for them yet. A few days 
after their release Mastu Hosain ingratiated himself into the Nawab’s 
favour, and again presented a petition to the same effect in respect of 
these men as his former petition had been, and again the order of 
arrest was issued by the Nawab. This lime the Kotwal took care to 
confine those men, not in the gaol, but in the chauki near a temple 
known as the Kanuli ki Mandil. Returning one day from the Taj- 
nTShal, my taniage accidentally passed by that chauki, when 1 heard 
a man cry at the top of his voice for help. I stopped the carriage 
and ordered the man to be brought before me that was crying so 
loud. 'I’h e man told me that he was the same unfortunate man who, 
having been released by me only a fortnight ago, was again arrested 
and had been kepi > n the stocks. His son had died of the torture 
and barbarous cruelties he had received, but the policeman said he 
had run away. When l ponder over the poverty of those two 
Mahajans brought on by the sale of all their property and the orna- 
ments of their women, their imprisonment for 22 months with hard 
labour and gyves on their legs, their release after they had been sub- 
jected to all the miseries of torture and the cruel discipline of the 
prison, their almost immediate arrest afterwards, the death or escape 
for fear of death of one of them, the survivor having been kept in 
the stocks without food or drink for three days, I wonder why the 
vengeance of God does not fall upon the tyrants ! ” 

It was at the end of August, 1885, that Sir Lepel Griffin formally 
jie non need the disloyalty of the Nawab, and two months later the 
Viceroy, after communication with the Secretary of State, decided 
as to the course to be taken for punishing his misconduct, in 
the interval the Nawab had not merely recovered the practical ex- 
ercise of authority as head of she State, but he was even unwise 
enough to declare, and perhaps so foftlish as to believe, that the 
Vi&ioy would decline to act upon the representations of his Agent 
in Central India. I hose hopes were dispelled by the arrival of Sir 
Lepel Gritlin at iftopal on the 25th of October. The popular ex- 
citement was marked, and the cordiality of the public welcome 
accorded to the representative of the Government of India showed 
that the sympathies of the people were enlisted against tfie Nawab 
•Consort, Nor was tjic suspense protracted. A Durbar was arranged 
at which not *>nly tj>e Nawalj, who wished to be absent, was com- 
peeled to be present, but also the Sultan Dulha, husband of the 
Princess Sultan Jahan, who r had been excluded from all previous 
oflicicl meetings. The chief Ministers and officials were* also in 
attendance. The Viceroy’s orders were then read, to the effect that 
Sadi Hassan sffould be deprived his title of Nawab Walijah 
Amir-ul-Mulk, angl of his salute of 17 guns, and that if he should 
attempt any future interference in the State, direct or indirect, it 
would email the most serious consequences for him. At the same 
time the Begum was required to appoint a suitable and responsible 
Minister of whom the Viceroy should express his approval. At sub- 
sequent interviews of a private character the subject of restoring 
efficiency to the administration and purity to the dispensation of 


justice was gone into in detail, and while the Begum was assured of 
the unchanged friendship for hcrscll personally and her family of the 
British (government, she was advised that she held the real remedy 
in her hands — viz., to come out from behind the purdah and rule her 
subjects face to face, as her mother and grandmother had done, and 
as she herself did for the first 12 months of her reign. This advice 
was not followed at the time by the Begum. The disgrace of the 
Nawab, which only fell short of expectation in one particular- T viz,, 
in iiis being allowed to remain at Bhopal — was followed by the 
punishment of several of his worst creatures and the removal of all 
who had in any way compromised themselves from thfcir posts. 

But the Nawab’s malign influence could not be excluded from the 
Begum’s councils in a day, and the Bcjfum # herself seined to feel 
uound to show him as much consideration and ^confidence in his 
misfortunes as she had done when he ruled in hep name. So prac- 
tised an intriguer as Sadik Hassa* had no difficulty in making his 
opinions known and adopted, and it was only after «n abortive visit 
to Calcutta to see the Viceroy that the Begum finally acquiesced in, 
with the intention of sincerely carrying out, the new arrangement of 
restoring the efficiency of the Bhopal administration by the appoint- 
ment of a responsible Minister or Wazir. The Begum herself was 
in favour from the first of an English officer bciug appointed to this 
office, but as it was thought she meant thereby to signify that she 
ms no longer a free agent her wish was not complied with, and an 
experienced native officer, Nawab* Abdool Lutcef, was nominated Mi- 
nister. The Begum, however, wouldmot be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and after some months her reiterated request to have 
an English officer as Wazir was granted, and Colonel Ward was ap- 
pointed by Lord Dufferin to this delicate and responsible position. 
The administrative changes already carried out have gone far to 
render the cx-Nawab’s secret influence nugatory. Justice and police 
have been separated and made independent branches of the Govern- 
ment. Wahabi officials, <bho were obstructive on narrow grounds of 
sectarian casuistry, have Been removed, and Sunni Kazis, or magis- 
trates in sympathy and agreement^ with the mass of the people, have 
been appointed in their place. The* revenue of the State is now 
devoted to the discharge of its obligations and the proper payment of 
us servants. The landholders have the sense of security in the 
possession of their jaghirs which was conspicuously absent in the 
rime of the Nawab Consort, and the gaol is open to the frequent 
inspection of the English Agept. Another arrangement, by which 
the old rule of preventing anyone leaving the city without permission 
has been abolished, shows how completely the former system of extor- 
tion and repression has been superseded. But perhaps the most im- 
portant change of all is the reconciliation effected between the Be- 
gum and her daughter, the Princess Sultan Jahan, who will in due 
course be called upon to succeed her. 

In this way has the downward course of what has been considered 
the model state of native India been arrested, and its administration 
restored in some degree to that height of efficiency from which an 
adventurer, whose only qualificaPions were a spurious religious re- 
putation and a capacity for intrigue, had succeeded in debasing it. 
The difficulty* of the task was immense, because a husband had to be 
punished and disgraced with the least possible reflection on the 
honour of the wife, and a single false step might have resulted in the 
miscarriage of the whole plan, and in converting public opinion from 
one of sympathy with the British Government to a belief in its 
overbearing an amiable and friendly Princess. The Nawab Consort 
has been fitly punished and rendered incapahdc of further mischief 
without incurring too severe a punishment • for himself at the same 
time that the good 'name and authority o'f the Begum have been 
maintained intact. The action of Lord Dufferin’s Government has 
even provided for the future stability of the Bhopal House by 
bringing out of her enforced retirement the legal heirjo the Throne, 
tj^e Princess Sultan Jahan, and by showing her future subjects that 
her rights arc unquestionable and must be respected. The drama 
lias been enacted without the outside world seeing more than a ripple 
on the surface, although to retain his power the Nawab Consort had 
recourse to every artifice that his ingenuity could devise etc the lavish 
outlay of money could put in force. The complete success which 
has attended our compulsory intervention in the affairs of Bhopal has 
been entirely due to the tact and 'determination with which Sir Lepel 
Griffin met all Sadik Hassan’s manoeuvres and pressed home with 
irresistible persistence to a conviction all the damaging evidence 
which had fallen into our hands of that man’s disloyal schemes and 
of his corrupt and arbitrary acts of authority. The reform of 
Bhopal thus effected by the present Agent in Central India is a not 
less remarkable and creditable 'achievement that his success in 
inducing the three principal States in his province |o abolish the 
^injurious transit dues? and furnishes an instance of judicious and 
salutary intervention in the affairs of a native State encouraging to 
those who felt doubts whether the Government of India had not 
begun to abandon its old prerogative of looking after and securing the 
welfare of those inhabitants of Hindostan who were not directly and 
in name its subjects. The blow dealt at a traitor in fthopal has been 
effectual there, and it carries a moral fox every Court and capital in 
India encouraging to the friends of the English Raj and full of 
warning to its enemies. — Tbe Times. 
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A N unpleasant incident occurred at the Moorgeehata Roman Catholic 
Church during the reception of the Papal Delegate. One of the 
festoons of hanging lamps caught fire, and the panic which ensued is 
said to almost baffle description. A rush was made for the doors and 
women fainted, benches were overturned and broken, and not a few 
lost their heads. Dr. Gokthals, however, great presence of 

mind, soon restored order by beseeching the congregation not to be 

frightened at a shadow. Thus a Rightful calamity was prevented. 

• 

• « 

A DARING robbery is reported to have taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Balagar, in the Hooghly district. * A servant maid recognised 
some of the dacoits, but she was so severely beaten that she died the 
next day. Property to the value of Rs. 2,000 has been taken away. 

* . 

• • 

There has been an Interview between the Sultan and Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff, and arrangements are in progress for carrying on nego- 
tiations with regard to Egypt. 

* * 

The French Premier, M. Goblf.t, in the course of a speech in the 
Chamber, said that as the pacific sentiments of France were undoubt- 
ed, it was useless for any Deputy to Question the foreign policy of the 
Government. The panic on the Bourse was attributed to the work of 
speculators. 

• • 

The amendment of Mr. W. R. Crkmer to the Address in reply to 
the speech from the throne, for the immediate evacuation of Egypt by 
the British troops, was^ejected by an overwhelming majority. In the 
debate on the motion, Sir James Fergusson, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, justified the occupation foi its acljjeveinents in the past 
and its opportunities in the future. He said “much remained to be 
done, and it was impossible to withdraw entirely until the pledges we 
had given, and flie responsibilities wc had undertaken there are ful- 
filled.” That has been the stereotyped reply of ever^ past Government* 
And yet wfyat candid man who understands affairs will deny the truth 
of Sir James’ remark? 

* 

LORD Salisbury’s continued ill-health is an additional source of 
anxiety to Ministerialists. Should .there be a dissolution and the 
country be involved in the turmoil of another election, the contingency 
would scarcely be a pleasant prospect for the nation. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the prospect of the disturbance all round that would ensue 
from another election coming so soon in the wake of the late one, 
is dreaded by all alike, and that affords one security of a longer 
tenure to the*Conservative Government. 

# * 

- * * t 
Rai Bahadoor Seth Gopal Das, the well-known banker of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, has subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the Jubilee Fund. The 
London Institute will have the largest share in it, we suppose. 

# * 

The Kattywar Chiefs intend to raise a lac of rupees for a Museum by 
way of commemorating the Jubilee, and to subscribe an additional 
sum of Rs. 60,000 to be invested in Government paper for defraying 
the ordinary expenses. 


Among other ways for commemorating the Jubilee in hlr State,, the 
*Begum of Bhopal has decided on further ^tending the water works at 
a cost of two lacs of rupees. 

* • 

# # • 

Surgeon-Major K. P. # Gupta, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of 
Bengal, has been writing elaborate letters in the papers suggesting that 
the most beneficial way to celebrate the Jubilee would be to make an 
organised attempt for the improvement of the water-supply in the 
country. On the subject of the proposed technical schools, his obser- 
vations have great practical value. He says : — 

“Now, then, what will the middle class men thoroughly trained »in 
arts and manufactures do when the rich upper classes and millionaires 
lock up or actually bury their capital ? That this is «o exaggeration, 
but simple and naked truth, will become evident from the following 
hard facts : Since the foundation of the Bengal agricultural scholar- 
ships by Sir A. Eden, we have had a number of young Bengalis trained 
in scientific agriculture in Cirencester College, who have duly returned 
with M. R. A. C. and other cognate degrees, ready for employment 
and eager to introduce improved methods of agriculture. Now, I ask, 
how many rajahs, zemindars, and rich capitalists have availed of their 
services? Not one I believe. Some of the scholars have given up 
their profession in disgust for want of employment and encourage- 
ment, and taken to teaching and journalism. I am ayare the 
officers of the Bengal Agricultural Department am doing good F 
work, but Government will not go in for arts and manufactures. 

I don’t wish to throw cold water on the noble scheme of tech- 
nical education about to be inaugurated in Bombay and Bengali 
under the kind auspices of Government, but simply draw atten- 
tion to the real facts of the case. Let technical schools and colleges 
be founded in Calcutta and elsewhere by all means, bin unless the rich 
upper classes and millionaires can be coaxed and persuaded to lay out 
money in the improvement of arts and manufacture^ it will not advance 
the country one whit. The millionaires and capitalists will not, per- 
haps, open their purse strings or rather their hoards and vaults till 
actually compelled by legislation, as some of our over- zealous social j 
reformers seek the aid of legislation for the abolition of infant mar- 
riages ! The two assumptions are on a par and ate equally preposter- 
ous, because the chance of Government interfering in either case is 
absolutely nil.” 

» 

* * 

At a Jubilee meeting held at Dacca, our well-kjown literateur Babu 
KalipraSANNA Ghosh made an eloquent speech, and his master, the ' 
Zemindar of Bhowal signed a munificent subscription of Rs. 2o,ocxx ■ 


At Rangoon^they have voted half a lac of Rupees from the municipal 
fund, notwithstanding strenuous opposition from Mr. Egeri oN Au.kk. 


The new Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University in succession to 
Mr. ElsmFe, c.s., is Mr. W. H. RaT'HGAN, Barrister-at-law, owner of 

the Civil and Military Gazette. 

• • 

• • • 

Rai Saligram ■ Sing Bahadoor, Post-Master-Gencral of the North- 
Western Provinces, having retired^ on pension, , the vacancy has Jjeen 
filled up by the appointment of NJr. K. Jt Badsiiaii, C. S. In making 
this arrangement, the Government has been guided 1 fy the principle 
that the appointment should continue to he held by «# native of Indian 
There is, in consequence, much outcry, in the* Anglo-Indian press 
which the native press or at least a portion of it, in its want of true 
political instinct, seems ready enough*to echo. 

V 

The appointment of Colonel Elles as Adjutant-General of the ’Army 
has been approved by the Secretary of State. 


Subscribers in tkf country ate rtquestid io remit by postal money orders, if peteible, as* the safest and mist convenient 
■ PmetodtiO-M '**»*«» - nchtwwltdgmeni th*wg$Uhe Department. Nt other receipt will It 
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Mr. J. W. Neill, c. s., Commissioner of the Jubbulpore Division, 
temporarily officiates as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
during the absence of Mr. CROiTHWAiTE^r^r* tem successor, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who has* joined the Public Service Commission. 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, Home Secretary, is marked for the permanent 
incumbency. 

Archdeacon AtlaY, after a service of twenty-one years, left this 
country on Sunday. 

• c 
• • 

- Death is announced of Mr. Peter Rylanus, M. P., the Liberal 
Unionist, lie was distinguished for his sturdy advocacy of economy in 
expenditure. 

*• *** 

Tub Maharajah of Cooch Behar has taken passage to England. 

He will be accompanied by the Maharani. Two of the late KESHUR 

Chund*ER Sen’s sons accompany her. 

« • 

* # * 

FURTHER Socialist Demonstrations are reported from London and 
Germany. 

• * « 

Ttys Italian Ministry have resigned in consequence of their unpopu- 
larity from the Massowah catastrophe. 

« 

• * 

General Boulanukr’s demand of eighty-six millions of francs has 
been granted by the Chamber of Deputies. 


Sifc Frederick Roberts arrived in Calcutta on Wednesday afternoon. 

* 

Lord Randolph Churchill has started for Algiers owing to ill- 
health. 


The Government of India will contribute from Imperial revenues 
Rs. 55,000 for the construction of the Murree-Kohala road, the Panjab 
Government giving Rs. 80,000. 


The Steamer Agra went ashore near Biinlipatam, but fortunately 
here was no loss of lives. 

* * 

AT the banquet piven by the Vattywar Chiefs to the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, Mr. Muncherjee M. Bhaunugrkf., the Bombay Agent 
of the Bhownugar Durbar, in proposing the health of their Royal guests, 
said that their caieer in India was one unbroken tale of friendly feel- 
ing and personal regard, by which they were soldering fast the cordial 
relations subsisting between England and India. 

« 

• • 

As it were by way of shewing its contempt of the popular feeling on 
the subject of the “exodus,” the Government of India offices break up 
in Calcutta earlier this year than usual. They will be closed in Calcutta 
^on Saturday the 19th ft arch. And if they are similarly late in return- 
ing from Simla by a like period, about a month will have been added to 
the absence of the Government from the capital. 

* +** 

Even the Pope has been affected by the war /nania. His Holiness 
haft sent a despatch recommending the Gerfnan Catholics in the Reichs- 
tag to support th<^ Anny Bill but without producing any impression 
on the UltrainontSne paity. 

• 

• • • 

Mr. Parnell made a moderate speech in the debate on the Address, 

• in which he denied Unit any di -order existed in those pints of Ireland 
where rents had been suitably*’ reduced, and added that autonomy and 
ntt repression was the remedy for the crisis. 
t . *** 

THE total capital required for the Beryjal Nagpore Railway, including 

cost of the existing narrow-guage section, is 650 lacs, but only a portiod 

of this sum will h^c to be raised by Government at once. 

* * 

* * 

THE Hooghly Bridge will be opened on the 21st instant. The original 
idea was to hold the ceremony in March, but it is now thought that 
the union of the two railways will be a fine Jubilee episode, and 
work is being vigorously pushed forward. The Viceroy will cross me 
bridge in the first train. 


^hk* Russian Government intends to cut through the isthmus of 
Perekop hy a canal. The canal will establish a direct route between 
the river Don, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, while three lines of 
railway will be brought into junction with it. 

#*# • 

correspondent signing himself “An Old Servant of the Company” 
writes in the Englishman as follows : — * 

“ I think it will be acknowledged by all that India cannot afford to 
go on increasing its expenditure, and w# must see if it is not possible 
to reduce our expenses, both civil and milkary. In thfc days of the 
East India Company there was no such difficulty felt, and we might, 
therefore, safely take a lesson from them, so also* might we do from 
their f servants. They never thought it necessary to overwhelm the coun- 
try with competition wallahs, with hydrocephalic -heads and knock 
kneed limbs', but sent out strong healthy English lads to become mas- 
ters of men and not spouters of disloyalty who would collapse at the 
first sign of danger to themselves. Such lads made no pretence of 
loving their Aryan brethren, while hating the country and doing their 
utmost to run home at every opportunity. The old servants of the 
Company came out knowing that the whole of their lives would pro- 
bably be spent out here, and that thejy were here for the purpose of 
being masters over a race which can be ruled only by physical force ; 

• they liked the country, were kind to the natives, and did not get mam- 
my sick every three years. But now ^hat do we see ? Go into any 
house, club, or any place of resort, and almost every person will be 
found conversing as to when leave will be due to A, when B is going 
home, or when C is going to retire. 

Such men spend their savings in England and do no good to the 
country, and the sooner India gets rid of them the better it will be. 
Their pay, according to their own account, is never sufficient, the loss 
by exchange is a grievance, their leave is insufficient, and they have to 
serve much too long, wjjile a single summer in the plains injures their 
constitutions. 

Now what we want for India is men on smaller pay, on less furlough 
and sick leave, and this can onlyj be obtained by sending out young lads 
before they are old enough to appreciate the delights of English society 
or the pleasuics of Paris. They will then soon accustom themselves 
to the disagreeables of Indian life, find their pay sufficient, and take an 
interest in and a liking to the*country. I think we may safely compare 
Indian life to that of the sailor, and no one dreams of making a sailor 
out of a landsman of 20 years of age. . To love the life with all its 
discomforts it is necessary to commence as a lad, and thus we find that 
the sailor loves his life and thiyks nothing of the hardships he endures, 
and so the young lad sent out here will soon forget his English com- 
forts and take kindly to our Indian discomforts. ' 

As in the Civil Departments, so also in the Military Departments. 
The same drawbacks are found, caused solely by the circumstance of 
the ages of the officers being far beyond that which would reconcile 
them to an Indian career, and to remedy this we must revert again to 
an army recruited solely for India. 

I am afraid that I shall be taking up more space than you can spare, 
and so I will close my remarks bv mentioning briefly what changes 
seemed to me to be necessary if w# are to confine ourselves within our 
income and do any good to the country. 

All distinction between Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services to be 
abolished, and pay of former reduced. 

2. A local British army to be raised. 

3. Civil and Military Colleges to be established in India. 

4. The civil and military services to be recruited by nominees ap- 
pointed one-half by the Secretary of State and the other by the Vice- 
roy in India. 

5. Noninces to pass an entrance examinftion, but not a com- 
petitive one. 

6. All nominees te be below the ages of 16'and 18. 

7. All nominees to* join the Colleges of India. 

8. The classes in the Colleges to be so constituted that all appoint- 

ments in the Public Service shall be filled solely from them, whether 
superior or inferior. % 

9. Appointments to be made with reference to a fixed standard of 
examination and not by competition. 

10. The nomination of natives to the Colleges not to .exceed ten 
per cent.” 

• • 

• * 

The Park Fire enquiry has resulted in the verdict, that the catastrophe 
was due to pure accident. The Fair Committee, however, are con- 
demned for their neglect to make sufficient arrangements for pre- 
venting the fire or for extinguishing it. 

# 

A Madras telegram says that the subscriptions in that city towards 
the Queen’s Jubilee amounted up to the end of last week to Rs. 70,000. 
After pointing out that the results inr Bombay and Calcutta are nothing 
in comparison, the Indian Daily News comes to the conclusion that 
*' benighted ” Madras, fhough certainly the least wealthy city, takes 
the lead, because unlike Bombay and Calcutta no grant has been voted 
by the Municipality, and voluntary effort has thus been left untram- 
melled. 

*** 

At a meeting of the leading Indian merchants of Calcutta held on the 
2nd instant, it was resolved that, with a view to foster th.e growth of 
trade and protect their common interests, they should organise. an 
Association to be called the “National Chamber of Commerce, Ben- 
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THE Tipperah fraud case has at last been concluded. The J#iry Hot 
being unanimous, the verdict of the majority was accepted, which was 
as follows : — 

" Guilty against Kallyprosonno Dass, Lalla alias Hydaet Ali, and 
Romanath Mundle, on the charge of cheating by 6 to 3 ; unanimous 
verdict of not guilty against Hurro Narain Dass, Bhugwan Dass, and 
Dabee Lall on the charge of cheating, and guilty of abetment of the 
offence by 6 to 3. 

His Lordship laid that he could not take the verdict of the majority 
against Bhagwan Dass and Dabee Lall, on the charge of abetment, 
with which he did not agree, jnd they would have to retire. 

There beinfc two previous convictions against Hydaet Ali, his Lord* 
ship sentenced him to 7 years* rigoious imprisonment, Kallyprosonno 
Dass to 3 years’, Hurro Narain to 3 months’, and Ramanath Mundle 
to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment eac^. The other two prisoners were 
directed to be kept in jail pending a re-trial.” t 

Next day Bhugwan Das and Dabee Lai.l were discharged, without 
subjecting them to another trial. The Judge said that if he had been 
on the jury he would have given in a verdict of acquittal in favor of 
them, there being no evidence to connect them with the fraud. 

♦ 

* * 

VERY satisfactory improvement in the health of the jail population oft 
Bengal appears to have taken place in the past year, the number of 
deaths being only 51 1 against 82*6 in 1885, while the average numbers 
of prisoners in the two years remained about the same. The im- 
provement was most marked in the Alipore Jail where the mortality, 
with a larger jail population, fell from 109 to 44, and in the Hazari- 
bagh District and Central Jail and the Rajshahye District and Central 
Jail, where the decrease was respectively Ijom 102 and 126 to 14 
and 57. There f was indeed a slight decrease w the jail population of 
these two places, but that decrease was too smajl to be Jaken into 
account. * 

• VS ' 

• ♦ > ’ 

FROM^a return lately published in the Mmrk Lane ExpQss, giving the 
relative number of persons engaged in industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits in some of the most important couqtries in the world, it is seen 
that Scotland stands at the head of the list as regards industries* with 
548 out of every 1,00 of her population so employed, while only 188 
are employed in agriculture. For England and Wales, the numbers 
are 545 in industries and 140 in agriculture ; for Switzerland, 419 and 
459; for Germany, 363 and 467; for France, 319 and 463; for the 
United States, 244 and 473 ; for Italy, 228 and 626 ; and for Austria, 
622 and 598. It will thus be seen that Italy has by far the largest 


• 

protestations of our desire to rule the country wisely, every branch of 
the public service, upon on# pretence or other, is made a preserve for 
Englishmen. Native you r Jh, including the Eurasian community, arc 
practically excluded, because their ’friends cannot possibly face the 
costly regulations, which require them to pa^s these ordeals in England. 
What person of common sense fails to sde, that however real may have 
been the necessity for European guidance in the estalishment of the 
Forest service, the need has now gone, and that it is in India itself 
that we should now rec ruit the service^ without a thought of resorting 
to England for the purpose. The service has ceased to offer a career 
to English youth, and it is only to impose upon the mother-country, to 
keep up the pretence of such a career for its sons. The schools of 
t this city alone — such schools as the City College, the Doveton, St. 
Xavier’s, the Missionary schools, and others — are ^turning out evejy 
year boys in large numbers, for whom all appointments in the Forest, 
Opium, Police, Land Settlement, Post Office, Telegraph, Railway, and 
Account departments, sl/ould be reserved.” 

• *** . 

General Hancock succeeds Colonel Trevor as Public Works 
Secretary of the Government of India, Colonel Pemberton becoming 
Director General of Railways. • 

• * • 

The rumours set afloat by a Calcutta contemporary regarding visits 
to Calcutta in the Jubilee season by the Nizam and other native rulers, 
arc without foundation. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. A. P. MacDonnfj.l will be confirmed as Home Secretary] on 
Mr. Mackenzie’s promotion to the Central Provinces. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Oldkif.ld, father of the Civil Service, SYED 

Maiimood is expected to succeed to the vacancy in the High Court. 

# 

* # 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Accountant-General, Bengal, will probably act 
as Controller-General, daring Mr. Gay’s leave, Mr. R. Logan filling 
the vacancy thus caused. ' * 

**# 

|*HE Budget is likely to come out by about the 25th proximo. 

**# 

There will be no changes, it is said, in the rates of the Income Tax 
during the next year. 

• # 

Syed Loote Ali Khan, C. I. E., has given Rs. 5,000 to the Countess 
of Duffei in’s Fund. • 

• • 

Mr. Goschen has at last been elected for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by an overwhelming majority. Mr. Haysman, Radical can- 


proportion of her population employed in agriculture. 

*** 

IT is simply discreditable to the European Bar of Bombay that they 
have declined to accept Shamrao’s brief in the Cambay Scandal case. 
He is now repiescnted by Messrs. Tayabji and Pherozshaw 
Mkha. Mr.* Wilson is defended by Mr. Invkriarty whose cross- 
examination of the complainant seems to have been aimed at making 
out that the charge wis brought by the Dewan to intimidate Mr 
WILSON w the prosecution of his enquiry into the Dewan’s ad- 
ministration or by way of neutralising the effects of any unfavorable 
report which he might make. 

*** 

The Statesman condemns with its usual manliness the approaching 
competitive examination in London for the Indian Forest Service. 
Without .being sufficiently attractive to English youth, thiS service Is 
practically closed against the natives of this country. Our contem- 
porary says :--- 

“Under this shameless Cooper’s Hill fraud the boys’ friends are in- 
duced to spend £250 a y ear > f° r seven or eight years, upon his educa- 
tion, to procure for him the chance of •spending his life in the jungles 
of India, upon’ ‘a salary of £180 a year rising to £ 700 . An English 
boy who has been under good tuition from 9 to 15 years of age, is well 
fitted to btiome an apprentice in any profession or business whatever, 
while if his friends have £2,000 at their command to give him ‘a start 
in life,’ they can place him with the greatest ease, in circumstances in 
which he may secure a junior partnership in the firm that has educated 
him, at the very same age at which tlfe victimized candidate for a life 
in the jungles, is offered the magnificent salary of ,£170 a year. Cooper’s 
Hill is a fraud upon both nations, while it is kept*up at indefinite cost 
to the people of this country, who have'4tlready been made to pay well 
on to half-a-million' sterling, for its frramiation. It is necessary to 
speak plainly upon this subject. There is n^reason whatever, why the 
Government should not have a large forest school in India itself, for 
training native youth for the wtclusive filling of these jungle appoint- 
ments. It may be, and no dAbt is, desirable to have two or three 
highly-qualified men of training, at the head of every pro- 

vincial branch of tfi^seryice^aut that exhausts absolutely the need for 
European offi'cers. And in a very few years’ time, even that need will 
disappear, India herself producing a school of Forest officers, second 
to none in the world. The simple truth is that in the midst of endless 


diclatc, only polled 1,545 votes against Mr. Goschen’s <^702. 

♦ 

* * 

We extract a passage from Sir Charles Aitcii (son's speech at the 
Lahore Jubilee meeting : — 

“What England purchased for herself bv centuries of political strug- \» 
gle- what she attained by slow and patient giouth- she has given all 
with ungrudging hand. She has placed India in all that leg.trds 
secmity of life and person and pmp< rty, equality Ivlon* tin* law, per- 
sonal fieedom, liberty of conscience, and libcity of s* f >*■<*< h, in a posi- 
tion far ahead of many of the oldest Governments in Europe.” 

♦ 

* * * ** 

A CORRESPONDENT of a contemporary says that Shore is growing on 

the Reeks Tea Estate a' banyan tree the blanches of which cover sevei^ 
ancl a quarter acres. 

* * 

As if not to be behind the nether woild*in celebrating the Jubilee, the 

sky has sent forth a new comet, which is expected to bee. ui..* very, 

brilliant during the yeqr with a tail of two degrees long. It has been 

christened the Jubilee Comet. t 

* 

# * 

The Pioneer says 

“ A Calcutta contemporary, learning from a high source at llome, 
that there will be a second distribution of Innoui-. i - In lin on June 
20th, says that ‘ft stimulus to the donations of nvm^y on lieha.’ of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and other Jubilee im in n nils wi'l thus pro- 
bably be supplied by the knowledge that the^good deedi wo! not come • 
too late foj- recognition ; ’ ” 

Whereupon the Allahabad paper at Iris 
* “ We all know that the offeringsjto the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund 
ani other Jubilee memorials are to be pine ly spontaneous, and that 
the Queen’s honours are never sold. Did we nor knm^tliis, we might 
think that our Calcutta contemporary was inviting wealthy natives 
genet ally to invest their money boldly, because the yiarket for honours 
will be open until June 20th. ” 

*** * 

Babqos Prasanna Kumar Mitter^Surjya Kumar Chaudhuri, and 
Mr. W. J. Knight have passed the Clerkship Examination in the 
higher division. 
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T HE notorious Wolf has gone to the shores of\he Bosphorus and is 
. prowling about the Sick Man. By the last accounts, he has had a 
sight of the latter. We wonder how the dying fellow looked at his 
unwelcome visitor, whose mouth doubtless watered as he beheld the 
shrivelled up anatomy. Negociations will now be opened. His Wolfship 
has no objection, we believe, to spare the skeleton provided he get a 
limb or so to devour just now. The birds and beasts of prey of thej 
Cpntincnt have of f course their eye on the great carcase. But for 
mutual jealousy ( they would have hastened the day and even completed 
the doom. • 


We consider it a mis! 


. « gentlemen un< 

take on the part of t h os e^respon *i blft 

, .in .JrT , ITT jSTS I 


lee arrangements ij^Cjilcutt^ctfiKT tKe ^iceregSl route on the night of 
the 17th 1 instant tdfjfs in the native quarter of the Town at A late hour. 


the Viceregal cortege passes, tenMo one the lights will go 
.not possible to induce people to put off lighting till a 
They have no^ the patience to wait on* such, occasions, would 
, 4 he(efqre have been well if the Viceregal pfocession had been so 
ordered as to pass the native quarter first and the gas-lit parts of 
tbe^own afterward*. * 


native dyer’s workshop. Everything, however, was made up by the 
pretty little brunettes in rich brocaded or richly parti-colored garments. 
They sang and played decently well too, but the music was rather 
outre in the connection. “Silvery Waves” and “I built a Bridge of 
Fancies M are an absurdity on the banks of— the municipal tank in Corn- 
wallis Square. It is something far worse. To train Srimatis C&OSAL 
a*nd Chose to sing and execute on the piano European songs, is to raise 
rare hot-house roses at the public expense, as well as 'to sow the seeds 
of denationalization deep. 


From personal knowledge of the state of water-supply in the country, 
we ara in a position to heartjjy second Major GUPf A*s suggestion 
which we have noticed elsewhere. The older generation of Indian 
gentlemen understood the value of * 


thtfmbre common shapes in * ^ 

show itself, and* as a consequent** we ffndthe qtHmtvy" 

This quarter dill be illuminated with oil lamps, and ecderdjag* ^ remains of large’ tanks ' ' ' A —'^' 

our custom, the lighting wilf commence at dusk, so that jby the timf • ' g u J‘ are^mlhli'onlY. ^*iioss tanffa'artr 

.V. a >.n 1 n.Ba.e l.nUn nn. tk. tterkfc Ullll CTr\ :iA.I id *.* . .'/t.i JP. 




The word seems to ha\ r e been passed for the gradual withdrawal of 
Gdvernmept connection with higher education^'^rhe Govemmei^ of 
Bdmbpy has already transferred the ,Deccan and Ahmedabad P^l leges 
to private management. In Bdfigal, the sam^ has fieft$en t$VJ 
Midnapore and Berhampore Colleges, and threatens to overtake otbei| 
at noili&fnt date. The Governor-General in Council, in approving 
the acticfnfff the Bengal Government in regard to the Midrfi^>re and 
Berhampore Colleges, has expressed his trgit that at no fa distant 
period, and without detriment to the true interests of higher literary 
education, the same policy may be carried out still further. 


THE girls of the Calcutta Bethune School had their red-letter day this 
week when the Countess of Dufferin came and handed them their 
annual prizes. The ceremony was an interesting one, and a respectable 
gathering of ladies and gentlemen, European and native, witnessed 
the proceedings. The musical performances of the students, in their 
gay dresses and with their graceful deportment, particularly enlivened 
the scene. The centre of attraction was a grand-daughter of Babu 
: Debkndra Nath Tagorf, Miss Sarat.a Ghosal, daughter of Mr. 
JANAKI' GHOSAL. From the report which was read by Mr. M. GHOSH, 
it appears that the pupils number 128, of whom sixteen were above 
the age of fourteen, and seven above ten and below fourteen. 
Two ladies have again graduated in Arts, and, for the first time, a 
native lhdy, Miss Kamini Sen, has taken honors in Sanskrit. Not the 
least interesting feafure of the institution is the fact that it is under 
Ahe superintendence of a native lady, herseir an ex-student of the 
institution, Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, who has filled the post of 
Lady Superintendent in succession to European ladies, to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. The Chief Justice, r Sir COMI.R Pethlram, 
made an appropriate speech at the conclusion of the proceedings, in 
which he laid great stress on the progress of liberal ideas amongst 
the native community which the • success of the school testified. 

# The arrangements were bad. The profane vulgar were forced to 
descend from their vehicles and take an unswept route to the hall, 
along, but apart from, the reserved path for gojs atvi friends. The 
Committee-wallahs were lbitering at the head of the stairs outside 
• the main entrance to the hull, but, with the exception of the Hon’ble 
Ajnand Mohan Bose, no body seemed to care how the inVited mere 
to get their seats or whetheMhey wjre to getjhem at all. TJfe Secrc- # 
t ary of coursb never not iceftmy boefy under a Chief Justice.’’ It'^as 
some comfprt t<f ordinary humanity to see the Puisnes reduced to the 
pass-of'ifbnrProtestant Padres and pedagogues and Baboos who have 
not seen tbe world* changing places front pillar to post, and unpasy 
everywhere from fear of being.turned out. The place was decorated 
of course— in the barbaric Western fashion, with not only living plants 
and shrubs in the interior of the -house but al^o red and bluef dags 
againft the white inner walls, disposed like pieces of cloth in front of a 




^ .;ed, their condition being a sob 
The ^drk df reclaiming them ij* one ( 
sat obstacle is the fact ofjjbese tftttits being qifcen tbe joinif^ 
of partners, some of w&>m |jiag v b# too ill off fo contribute their 
quota to the expenditure required* . The religious and benevolent Senti- 
ments which led* the earlier generations to excavate fqnks for public 
benefit, have also lost thfir ascendaijcy. The present generation of our 
countrymen have to spaid money in a number of waps which had no 
qjtistence ir^the good old days. J'he consequence of all this is that 
jhete old ;&nks w are suff&fe&tp grow wo*rse and worse and to Scatter 
tSeirfoisi^ms ifluencCs aroUh!!' Excepting the riparian partaJ^F^f 
general state-sfcthe coutgry in» regard {abater-supply,* is. a j 
The law invests Municfpal Coramisaripners and membrf 
Boards with power to deal with the subject, but itfahs slion ( 

of Qtifney as of law. The exis^jng law also is -more honaya in the 
breach than the observance. The local authorities are not affluent 
enough to undertake the work of Reclamation themselves, nor are they 
strong enough to use their legal powers to compel? jyWate proprietors 
to do it. The legal procedure is also not very clear or at any rate not 
generally well-understood. The evil, however, has grown to a height 
which imperatively demands early attention. Much improvement has 
of late been done in this direction in Calcutta by obliterating foetid 
tanks. Similar measures should be attempted in the country, but here, 
in the absence of an organized water-supply ljke that of Calcutta, 
systematic excavation of new tanks should go hand in hand with 
the work of obliteration. I}r. Gupta has done his duty in drawing 
attention to the matter, and the Jubilee Funds j might well be taken 
advantage of for doing something systematic in supplying a crying 
want. But what with the inchoate proposals far technical education, 
and other demands upon the Jubilee Funds for ^ephemeral or ostentatious 
objects of no real beneficence to the people, there is little hope that 
this will be done. But an organized effort to cope with ‘‘the evil can no 
longer be delayed with safety to the population. are deliberately 
of opinion that it is a matter in which the Government should inter- 
vene. It should dither define the existing law, or proceed to fresh 
legislation on the subject. The Sanitary Department or the local 
authorities, should be made to feel sure of their groupd. If any legis- 
lation were necessary, Dr. Sircar's appointment to the Council would 
prove very opportune. 


In this connection, we may mention as a good example to the wealthy , 

of the country, that Nawab AHSANpoLLA of Dacca ’has resolved to .4 

devote the nuzzars recently received from his rayyets^ in digging tatjfk? 

and in other works of public utility, adding to those sums large donations 

from himself. . About Rs. 25,000 *wili be spent in thtf manner in the 

several mekals * of his estate. \ 

• T • 


Mr. Arcot Dhancutty ^^elliar, one of the Madras Delegates to 
the National Congress, hearing on his return of the Park Fire catas- 
trephe, forwarded to the Government a-ujn of Rs,^i,Ooo. 

Raja Surjakant Acharjka CBOWDRY^of Muktagacha ha* made a 
donation, of Rs. 50,000 for a memorial at once ol fhe virtnja of his 
late wtfa and of hi* loyalty to hi* Sovereign. . y? r v -/ 
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RAJAH Sir SOURINDRO Mohun Tagore, Kt., has hit upon* most 
characteristic manner rf celebrating the Jubilee— appropriate enough to 
the occasion and in keeping with his character as a Doctor of Music. 
He will distribute gratis ten thousand copies of his own adaptation 
of the f National Anthem with the portrait of Her Majesty. 


WR reproduce the following appreciative notice from the Planter? 
Gazette 

“ Since that straight and honourable Bengalee sportsman, Kumar 
Indra Chandra Singh, left off racing, we have not had the pleasure of 
welcoming rn^jy native gentlemen of good birth and position in Lower 
India to thelurf, but one notable addi&jn during the past year ft that 
of Baboo jAgendranauth Mullick, who, although not owner of a large 
string, has commanded public respect from the consistent and straight 
manner he has always run his good horse Sir Grcville, over whom a 
fortune could have been made by merety backing him for a place. We 
are glad to see the Calcutta Turf Club have elected our sporting friend 
an honorary member of their body, and heartily congratulate him on 
the deservedly high compliment thus accorded him. Mr. Mullick’s* 
colours will be well rcpsesented§next year, as he has asked Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, of Yarraberb, Melbourne, to select him a couple of maiden 
horses at the coming Melbourne March sales, and such a good judge is 
certain to purchase nothing that is not real jam.” 

Babu Jogendra Nath is representative of the well-known Calcutta 
house of the Mullicks and is now, we believe, about the only native 
gentleman here who lives in style. We only vSish he will live to enjoy 
his advantages for a long, long time. 


The India Club will give a steamer party* in celebration of the Jubilee. 
They will go as far as the Hooghly Bridge— not the Rialto of our 
Venice, connecting the Metropolis with the Surrey side, for that would 
be no greater adventure than a journey from the blue bed to the brown, 
but the new Bridge at Hooghly and return by 5 ‘O’clock, in time for the 
fireworks. # 


We congratulate Babu Radhikaprasanna Mookerjee, on the flat- 
tering testimony to his merits contained in the Government Resolu- 
tion on last year’s education report. 


We learn that the death of the laJfe Government Translator will not 
be allowed to pass away without any demonstration at all. Where 
so many memorials are raised to nobodics or nobodies-in-particular, 
it were a poor compliment to the understanding of Bengal and, above 
all, to the sincerity of the numerous friends of the deceased, if no 
public recognition of some sort were attempted of the modest but 
solid worth of Babu Rajkirskn Mookerjee. Accordingly, a requisi- 
tion signed by *Babuf Bankim Chunijkr Chatterjek, Ciiunder 
Nath BfcSE, and Govjnd Lai. J)UTT, is in circulation inviting a pub- 
lic meeting at the Savitri Library, 18, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta, 
to-morrow, Sunday, the 13th instant, at 4 O’clock, to express the sense 
of loss of the cqjnmunity. We hope to see a large gathering of literary 
men and of men interested in the literature and progress of Bengal. , 


In forwarding to the Government of Bengal a letter from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and a telegram from the Secretary of 
State* inviting subscriptions in India for the Imperial Institute in 
London, proposed to be erected as a permanent memorial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, the Government of India writes : — 

“ In forwarding for the information of his Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor a copy of a telegram from the Secretary of State, I am 
directed by his Excellency the Governor-General in Council to request 
that, as it is advisable that the Imperial Institute to be founded in 
London in commemoration of her Majesty’s Jubilee should not be ex- 
cluded from the attention of the Indian comrrtunities which are now, 
rapidly maturing their plans for the celebration of that event, the wishes 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may be communicated in 
anticipation of the Secretary of State’s despatch, both to all Committees 
formed for jthe purposes of the Jubilee, and to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, th'e Municipal and Local Boards, and other influential bodies. 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council observes that the Im- 
perial Institute, inasmuch as it is designed to increase the demand for 
Indian produce and manufactures by bringing them to the notice of 


consumers, and thus to call into requisition improved processes and 
methods of supply, is not ijfcJhnect^d with the promotion of industrial 
education in India, ancj may stiitabfy find a place beside the local 
means of technical instruction among th^p permanent objects to which 
the larger communities are proposing to devote their subscribed funds. 
I am to request, therefore, that you will move his Honor to adopt early 
measures to make knpwn to all dassesgof the community the wishes of 
his Royal Highness and the objects of the Institution as explained in 
the report of the Committee, and to take into consideration the 
•formation of local Committees with a view to further action forgiving 
them effect,” • 

This call reminds one of carrying coals to Newcastle. England, with 
her overflowing riches, should rather give poor India out of her abun- 
dance than take* That natural course has, however, been reversed in 
too many cases. Has not India paid for England’s wars, and her 
peaceful Missions, and her pataces and her colleges ? Be that as it 
may, the appeal comes rather late. The field is not only ‘occupied 
but the Local and Central Funds have already conftyenced to be 
drawn upon for purposes of the celebration which is at hand. Not' a 
few subscriptions have also been made for specific local and provin- 
cial objects, and the more munificent ones are in this category. We 
fear an endeavour will be fnade to ^divert them partially to this new 
channel, and the consc'nt of the subscribers themselves may, fo$ aught 
we know, be obtained. The awkwardness of the situation, however, 
remains. The Central Committcc*at Calcutta have, therefore, taken 
what is perhaps the only course open to them in issuing a rider to 
their original appeal for subscriptions, asking subscribers to mention 
if they wish any part or the whole of their subscriptions to go to 4he 
London Institute. 


The proceedings of the Rungpore meeting for concerting measures for 
the celebration of the Jubilee, seem to be typical of our district meet- 
ings. Official influence was apparently exerted to get the funds raised 
at the district headquarters, to be spent for the improvement of Raj- 
shahye, the headquarters of the division, but a vigorous protest was made 
against the proposal by Babu Mahima Ranjan Roy, Rai Bahadoor, 
of Kakina, who said that as there were so many Rajas and big Zemin-’* 
dais in the Rajshahye district, the Rungpore subscriptions should be 
chiefly spent for the benefit of Rungpore. Babu MAHIMA Ranjan 
gave expression to the general sentiment as to the expenditure of 
these Jubilee Funds, but what small chance there is gf that sentiment 
being conformed to, will appear from wh it the district Magistrate, 
Mr. Newberry, mentioned after the close of thomeeting, *//>., of his 
having received appeals for subscriptions for the London Institute, 
Lady Dufferin’s Fund, and some Orphanages in the N. W. P. This* 
quiet announcement, though it does not appear to have attracted tho 
attention of the meeting, was a strange sequel to the sturdy Zctnindar’s 
protesfagainst the claims of Rajshahye. 


Meetings are being held in all parts and at all towns and municipali- 
ties, and by all public bodies, to devise the best means for celebrating 
the Queen’s Jubilee. They all have the same unvarying character frt^in 
end to end of the land. All are marked by loyalty, which has a tend- 
ency to effusiveness. There is also a ‘good deal of sameness in the 
treatment of* the question, if not also in the forms of celebration de- 
termined upon. Following in the wake of the Viceroy, the people are 
invited to testify their loyalty and to jubilate on the appointed day by 
dluminating their houses. An address to Her Majesty is voted, as also 
fiiewoiks (or the evening of the day of Jubilee. Technical educapon 
being in fashion, the promoters of loyalty in Calcutta and other places 
have set their 4 ieart» on a technical college, by way of a permanent 
memorial of the event. Other towns havd other pressing needs which 
they would supply by this opportunity. T* raise funds for those pur- 
poses ^ subscription is opened. #Muny municipalities have ottered 
grants. So far so good or tolerable, buf it would have been better 
had it been kept free from ofliciafism. The evil, however, was begun at 
the Headquarters in the capital, and now at every prAvincial centre or 
country capital, the officers of Government arc too much mixed up with 
the movement. Everywhere almost, the chair is tSken by a stipendiary 
magistrate usually belonging to the Civil Service. 
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At Moiufferpore, notwithstanding that the meeting was held on a 
Sunday (the 30th January) Mr. H. HOUMtoOD, the Joint-Magistrate, 
attended, and not only took the'chair but'mhved the 1st Resolution, 
to wit — • 

“ That the completion of tfte first half century of Her Majesty’s 
memorable, beneficent, and glorious reign be celebrated in this town 
by all classes and sections of t^e community in a manner worthy of 
‘ the occasion.” 

It was carried as a matter of course. But what does it mean ? The 
completion of the half century of Her Majesty’s reign is to be cele-i 
bcated, but is the h|lf century completed? The Queen having ascend- 
ed the throne in June 1837, there are yet about five months wanting to 
make fifty years. This completion of time by anticipation, however 
foolish, is rather a common absurdity in the prAent occasion. Yet an 
official of the standing of a Joint-Magistrate might be expected to steer 
clear of it. Mr. Holmwood ought to have known, and have apprised 
the Mozxffcrporites that we are passing through the Fiftieth Year of 
the Reign, thalrat one time it was proposed to have the celebration on 
the completion of the fortyninth year, but finally the middle of this 
February ? past the first half of the fiftieth twelvemonth of the Vic- 
torean era, the Jubilee for India was fixed. The day for England is 
different, the 20tji June having been appointed, when the Fiftieth Year 
will be completed. By the terms of their First' Resolution, it would 
seem tfiat the people of Mozufferpore would postpone their fttes to the 
end of June next, and were preparing betimes for a proper demonstra- 
tion on that date. But is Mozufferpore so wedded to logic and fond of 
form as to go behind the Viceroy and depart from the Indian con- 
sensus ? 

% 


Sir Rivers Thompson has given an agreeable surprise to his detract- 
tors by his two last appointments to the Bengal Council. While every 
body was looking out for the elevation of some Lahoree Mull or 
Baidyanathjee Manna, or some such hanger on, or tuft-hunter, the 
last Gazette announced the appointment of a brace of Pandits. 
One of the two is the accomplished head of the Education 
Department in Bengal, while the other is the head of the practical 
votaries of science among the people. By the appointment 
of Mr. Croft and Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, some justice 
has at last been done to the claims of the education depart- 
ment, which had hitherto beqn almost systematically excluded from 
the legislature, ttabu Bhudev Mookerjee was the only represen- 
tative of the department ever called to the Council, but it was only 
an exception which •more forcibly proved the rule. The selections 
have been practically confined to lawyers and executive officials, edu- 
cationists and mere scholars being probably considered to be men of a 
world of their own, with little or no familiarity with the woik-a-day 
world. That to such men the practical affairs of life are often a sealed 
book, or any rate arc uncongenial pursuits, can scarcely be doubted. 
The principle has therefore been everywhere the same, in this country 
as in Europe— to confine the selections for the legislature to men of 
J^usjness professions, tfut the modern world has familiarized us with 
m^ny striking changes, and it has of late come to be realized that 
lawyers and administrative officers should not after all retain their 
monopoly of legislative functions. - In the .continent of Europe as well 
as in England, men from the purely learned professions* have been 
fofind quite equal to the affairs of practicallife, and if, as we think, the 
appointments of M r - CROFT and Dr. Sircar have been made in re- 
cognition of this ntw idea, we believe their individual aptitudes and 
business capacities will do justice to the choice. As regard* the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Sircar, his versatile talents are in requisition on 
various platforms and in more than one sphere. • * 

Appointments to the -Council have often been regarded in the 
light of a mere social hon*r, and ambitious natives are therefore 
fouijj} to pester high officials for thU distinction, without havkg any 
other qualification than their* positiop in society, or, more usually, 
their capacity for blarney. Ornamental members of this kind have aU 
ready brought the^ffice of a legislator into contempt. None, we think, 
should aspire to that office who cannot hold their own in a debate 
with the English menfoers. It is not enough, in a genial way, to know 
the language of the Council, bul the native member should catch 
the shades of thought and be familiar with the niceties of lan- 
guage. This ought cert&inly to be-the rule of the Chambers of the 
three Presidencies, where only such men are to be had in sufficient 


niftnbefs for selection. And yet, from the foundation of the Bengal 
Council, few such men have been appointed. In this view of the ques- 
tion, Dr. Sircar is an acquisition to the Council, and if he can spare 
time from his numerous avocations, he may do useful work. He is sure 
to leave some good speeches on record. 


Although we were late in the field with our programme, we are 
glad to find that the Jubilee Committee have listened favorably to it, so 
far as to vote a grant of Rs. 150 to each Ward of the towfc towards the 
expenses of street musical processions. r 

• ■ — 

• «* 

Babu Jadulal Muluck gives an Evening Party at his house, on Mon- 
day next, in honor of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Lady 
Rivers Thompson. 
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THE N. W. P. POSTMASTER-GENERAL- 
SHIP AND THE PRESS. 

T HE more aristoaratic of Indian journals, as being 
supported by it, are tlje organs of the Civil Service. 
Since there have come to be Civilians and Civilians 
of all the hues of the rainbow, they are found to b^ 
partial only to Europeams. Just now they are not at 
all thankful to Government for giving the post ( in 
every sense) of Rai Saligram to a member of the 
Civil Service, merely bceause the native still remains. 
Therein lurks the sting. All the felicity of the 
change from Uncovenanted to Covenanted is lost in 
the survival of the element of justice to natives. 
Hence the howl set up by the Englishman and swelled 
by other lungs in the Anglo-Indian Press — the loud 
and bitter howl, as, with a rare felicity of epithet, 
the Pioneer calls it. The Pioneer too, after all, 
swells the phorus. The Allahabad journal has fallen 
on evil days. It evidently does not enjoy the same 
exclusive patronage of the Government that it did in 
the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. Indeed, as Lord. 
Dufferin assured the public long since, if the public 
were not suspicious of the utterances* of a statesman, 
who had long been in diplomatic service, there is no 
official connection properly cdlled. But the tradition 
remains, and our contemporary is in no hurry to break 
with a beneficial superstition. Besides, there are in- 
dividual and social connections independent of Gov- 
ernment, and these are almost as useful as, and some- 
times mol’e useful than, a direct contract. This state 
of mixed relation is not conducive to firmness of 
touch. It discovers itself in our contemporary in a 
want of clearness of tone, an absence of policy. The 
Pioneer blows hot and cold. Unstatesmanlike as a 
rule, it is wise by exception. Habitually unjust and 
scornful to the people, it is -occasionally charmingly 
liberal. Always loyal to the powers that be, it has. 
occasionally surprised the v\[orld by the boldness of its 
attitude on this question, its animus against the people 
has clashed with its courtierly instincts. In the same 
breath, it defends and denounces. Or rather, it per- 
forms its old role of explaining the Government 
measure and then demonstrates its new freedom by 
railing at g ubernatorial folly. 

Under any circumstances, the Pioneer’s- hostility 
to a native’s appointment to a good place, can never 
be a matter for surprise. On this subject, there is 
little to choose between the Allahabad and the Cal- 
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cutta organ of British pretensions. The same spirit 
of exclusiveness of a dominant class makes the whole 
Anglo-Indian Press kin. But what shall we say of the 
opposition of the Native Press! It not only proves 
with how little wisdom many of our journals are con- 
ducted, but also that the Government have lost touch 
of the indigenqus press. The Hindoo Patriot , which 
formerly boasted of being the interpreter of Govern- 
ment to the people.has committed the egregious 
blunder of so far misunderstanding the measure as to 
denounce it as a* disgraceful arrangement. The Indian 
Spectator is nothing so severe, yet it equally misses the 
drift of the arrangement. One would Have thought 
that that drift was obvious. The Indian Echo, 
which too dislikes the appointment, is unable to un- 
derstand it without imagining the Govertiment of Sir 
Alfred Lyall in the act of soliloquising thus — 
“ Well, if the Postmaster-Generalship must be given 
to an Indian, let it be given to an Indian Civilian,” 
much as the Begum of Bhopal may be supposed to 
have thought within herself, If I must accept a 
ruler of my state in place of my dismissed husband, 
let me have a European. “ And this is what we 
strongly object to as a matter of principle,” cries our 
contemporary. But our good brother fights a chi- 
mera of his own creation. There is,, indeed, no prin- 
ciple at all in the policy ^attrjbuted to. Government, 
as if on purpose to have a little military practice. If 
there was no body in the department or the Pro- 
vince to fill the post, what earthly reason is there for 
the Government of Upper India to go to another Local 
Government to borrow an officer? If the search 
were made for a European, the.thing might be differ- 
ent, for then the lucky man might be somebody’s 
somebody. But Mr. Badsiiaii might be a Bashaw, or, 
for that matter, a very Badshah, for anything that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. Provinces cared. 
He cannot be Sir Alfred’s nephew, and it is not 
suggested that he is a friend or protege. And what 
is true in respect of one Eufopean, is true of every 
other European. From the way in whiph these 
leading native journals speak, it would seem as if judg- 
ment had fled to brutish beasts and men had lost their 
reason — particularly the English men who rule the 
East. But the matter was not in the hands of the 
N. W. P. Government, so the whole speculation is 
useless. • . 

Right or wrong, the wh&le thing wak the doing of 
the Government of India, which must accordingly 
receive the praise or the blame. On the Pioneer's 
own showing, it is far from a blameworthy transaction. 
Nay, accepting the facts given from the first by our 
contempArary, without its opinion as subsequently 
expressed, the appointment, singular as it undoubt- 
edly looks, as a singularly just move, is worthy of the 
Queen- Empress’ Government and appropriate to 
the hour. ’ On the 5th instant, the Allahabad paper 
wrote : — 

« Mr. Kavasjee Jamasjee Badshah, C.S., an Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector in the Lower Provinces, will be appointed Postmaster-Gener- 
al of the ‘North-West and Oudh whan Rai Salig Ram retires. It is 
understood to be the desire of the Government to keep one of these 
posts for a native of India. No qualified officer *could be found in the 
Office of the Director-General, whilst inquiry in these and other pro- 
vinces has apparently failed to furnish a competent man of Indian 
parentage outside the ranks of the Civil Service. The fact that Mr. 
Badshah happens to be in the ranks of the Civil Service was merely an 
incident, we are told, the desideratum being that the nominee should 
be a native of this country. Mr. Dillon, Controller-General of the Post 
Office Accounts, whose name had been approvingly quoted in connec- 

m with the appointment, must apparently bide his time. But his 


opporrunity may come when the Postmaster-General of the Punjab 
retires, as. we believe he wilj do before long. Mr. Badshah takes 
the post on Rs. 1,100, risyn^ b/ increments of Rs. ioo to Rs. 1,500, 
which is its minimum pay as hithertotixed ; after which, we presume, 
his pay will follow the ordinary course.” ^ * 

Since then, our contemporary has shown its vexa : 
*ion at the appointment. Under the guise of ridicuL 
ing the outcry against Government, it has joined in 
the chorus. As it has not modified its statement, 
its mere sentiment or opinion counts for nothing. 
We only regret that our native contemporaries should 
have bungled in such a simple case. The facts have - 
not been questioned,* and are, we believe, indisputa- 
ble. For, so far as f we have been able to ascertain, 
the Government had considerable difficulty in carry- 
ing out their determination to preserve the N. W. P. 
Postmaster-Generalship for the natives. The whole 
Department, from the Director-General down teethe 
Smallest Uncovenanted Christian, had apparently 
vowed, and Bengal and Upper India had apparently 
leagued, to prevent a native succeeding to Rai Salig- 
ram’s office. They all protested that there was no 
such native. Saligram himself was no good ; bqt if 
he was regarded a success, then he was the sole ex- 
ception that proved the rule. On the supposition 
that this was due to a natural sympathy for Mr. 
Dillon, it was explained that that officer’s merits 
would soon find their opportunity for reward in the 
vacancy expected in the Panjab. Stijl, not one 
among the numerous higher native officers in the 
Department — among those who have assisted 
in organising the system, and bringing it up to 
its high efficiency, who have carried the Post 
to the heart of the forest and beyond the sea and to 
barbarian tribes, who have familiarised the people 
with it and made it the most successful of British in- 
stitutions in the East, not one could be found, *or at 
rate would be named by the official heads and depart- 
mental chiefs. We can imagine the derisive scepti- 
cism with which Lord Dufferin, and his colleagues 
received such reports. But there was no Jielp for it. 
The Government, as such, had no personal know- 
ledge, and even if they had, they could* not act fover 
the heads of the responsible chiefs of departments. 
Almost any other administration would have given up 
the game in despair. Some of the best intentioned 
rulers have succumbed under obstacles far less over- 
whelming. The present administration has, in this 
instance, at once shown its zeal to serve the people 
and its skill. One of the highest offices in the state 
having once come to the natives, was again being lost. 
After reversion to the Europeans, it would have beeif 
difficult to recover it. It is no more irrational to ap- 
point Mr. .Badshah to the Post Office than it was to 
appoint Mr. Risen or Mr. Grimley, or to send Mr# 
Badshaii from the Lower to the Upper Provinces 
than it was to bring up Mr. James from? Bombay to 
Bengal, .but if it is an absurdity, in any degree, 
it was the only way to effect a necessary arid 
desirable object# It is somewhat of an anomaly, no 
doubt, but an unavoidable anomaly. After all, it is a 
temporary shift. It is an arrangement expressly of a 
short duration. It is merely a devise to keep tjie 
place warm for an efficient, native. The Government 
oT India have shown at once great courage *as honesty 
of purpose as well as considerable ingenuity, by its 
adoption. . f 

And then to be abused for it, by the very people 
they serve ! 
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AN OFFICIAL PRINCE ON THE GLORY 

OF POVp^TY. 

* l • 

It is the fashion now to* dissuade our educated youth 
from the pursuit <5f service under the State. That 
pursuit is condemned as ignoble, and they are told 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new. Independent* 
callings are held up* to their admiration as alone 
worthy of adoption. Agriculture, the fine or me- 
chanical arts, trade, manufactures and commerce a^e 
all pointed out as paths to opulence, or at any rate 
"means of an honorable livelihood. But, above all, they 
must never look to the public service with a longing 
eye. They must not poach on a ‘preserve set apart 
fqr their foreign* benefactors. The virtue of inde- 
pendence is enjoined on us in words, mild or stern, 
through advice or expostulation, by persuasion, or 
ridigule, feut the object is ever the same, — to keep us 
from stretching forth i our hand for the loaves and 
fishes* of the public service. 

It was reserved, however, for the Vice-Chancellor 
of a University to attempt a higher flight in this line. 
Dr. 4 Hunter actually exhorts the graduates to starve 
as the height of literary glory. Two of his recent 
speeches, one delivered at the Bangabasi School, 
and the other at the University Convocation, strike 
us at any rate as strung in this key. They seem both 
designed to enforce the austere lesson. Read be- 
tween the liges, their drift is unmistakable. Of course, 
Dr. Hunter is too consummate a literary artist not 
to conceal his art. But, though cleverly concealed, 
the design runs through the execution. The speeches 
contain, no doubt, much teaching of value, but the 
lesson of lessons which Indian students are advised 
to follow, is not to look to the State for the good 
things of life. Without touching the life-question, 
*or making any allusion to the great Service Com- 
mission now sitting, he manages, with a delicacy 
and cleverness all his own, to remind them that it 
lies with them and, them alone to settle the 
life-problem? for themselves. After recounting, in 
terms of most consoling compliment, the brilliant 
academical suicess attained at the Royal College 
of Agriculture at Cirencester and otherwise by the 
•two Boses, who had founded and were the heads of 
the Bangabasi School, Dr. Hunter said: “I well 
remember the many and unavailing efforts which 
these two gentlemen made on their return to India 
to find some suitable post. As a matter of fact the 
posts for which they had specially qualified themselves 
' were not. in existence, and they found every other 
door closed - or at any rate besieged by applicants 
who had stronger local claims. But the result before 
us to-day shows that if men have # ‘really* educated 
themselves and have the pluck 1 and energy to strike 
out for themselves, there is plenty of work in this 
country to drf. Instead of hovering discontented on 
the out-skirts of the hungry crowd of office-seekers, 
th£y boldly took their future into their own hands. 
While learned authorities were discussing the possi- 
bility of combining tcUhnical with general education, 
they set up a school in which they determined tp give 

technical as well as general instruction .".That 

was a bold idea to enter imp the heads of two dis- 
appointed men.” These, no doubt, arc words ol 
truth and wisclop, offered from the kindliest of mo- 
tives, but neither Dr. Hunter nor we can divest 
ourselves of the painful consciousness that, notwith- 
standing their truth and fvisdom and good intention, 
they must jar on the cars of the hungry crowd of 
office-seekers. The fact is, that the Honorable Doc- 


tor delivered only a half-truth, which came almost 
with mocking contempt from an official who, with all 
his abstract appreciation of learned poverty, has 
nevertheless always been careful of the main chance, 
through all the vicissitudes of Indian Administration, 
until he got to the top, over the heads of a host of 
seniors, and now enjoys the princely epioluments and 
allowances of a Member of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, long before his time. «It is here, in* the subject- 
matter of his thesis, rather than in the treatment, 
that we discover a failure of Dr. Hunter’s usual dis- 
cretion. We question«not his merit, but merit does 
not always g£t its due, and Dr. Hunter has had ex- 
ceptional luck ; and it is not for the lucky to sing the 
pathos of poverty or recommend the romance of mis- 
fortune. A warning against ambition or avarice might 
be intelligible, though scarcely needed in the case of 
the auditory. But the poor natives are apparently 
dissuaded from seeking an honest livelihood. It may 
be well to upbraid the cfowd of hungry office- 
seekers, but the reproach comes with bad grace from 
placemen. The gracelcssness becomes all the more 
glaring when it is remembered that the natives are 
told to be out of the way practically to make room 
for foreigners. ^ | 

The Con vocation speech was an apotheosis, as it 
were, of “ the gneient honorable poverty of the Indian 
man of letters.” Pointing to the rich and unexplored 
fields that lay before them in ’Indian antiquities, 
philology and even 'vernacular literature, he exhorted 
the graduates and said that these were all but virgin 
fields waiting for the. .worker. ‘^Towards whatever 
quarter you set sail, thlfce, are/ jfew Americas to dis- 
cover. If there is any worker aihong* you, who fears 
not poverty and who loves fame, he may occomplish 
a most memorable achievement, and stand forth as the 
interpreter of medieval Bengal to the Western world. 
Believe me, this University will know how to reward 
such a man. And it will feel a nobler pride in his 
labors than in the richest material success or the 
highest official distinctions which may reward more 
lucrative careers.” The advice is worthy of a Pandit 
of Dr. Hunter’s devotion to learning, and it were 
much to be hoped that, like the seed in the parable, 
it may not all fall away on barren places, but that 
some may fall on fertile soil and* bear the desired ( 
fruit. But, in a material utilitarian age, we are not 
sure that the parents of tlfe graduates whom Dr. 
Hunter would tempt to the pathless Ocean and mis- 
erable lives of literary Columuses in search of the 
dark terra incognitas of Indian research, would give 
him thanks for* all his pains. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s speech was not 6nly the 
speech of a Pandit, but also of a social reformer. 
Some of the mpst controversial topics in Indian so- 
ciology were discussed in the discourse, with all a ve- 
teran’s adroitness which divested the most pronounced 
opinions of their offensiveness. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
words on these topics may be regarded as an exposi- 
tion of the views of the official class, on questions of 
social reform, and an enunciation of them under such 
auspices could not fail to have the effect which it was 
intended to produce. 

A Pandit is by instinct a courtier, and at an annual 
academic ceremony, when the Vice-Chancellor is ex- 
pected to take a .comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of education, Dr. Hunter, of all men, could 
not well refrain from paying Lady Dufferin's* female 
educational movement at once the most courtly com- 
pliment and effective- encouragement that it has per- 
haps ever received. 
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T HE Press has celebrated the Jubilee in characteristic ways. The 
Calcutta morning papers toofc one day’s holiday. There was no 
issue on the 18th. The Englishman besides has changed its types on the 
occasion, and came out fresh putting on a new appearance from the 
day of Jubilee. A change of tone would have been more to the point. 

For our own part, we may say that we anticipated all our contem- 
poraries. We began the Year of Jubilee with an enlarged appearance. 
It has not been noticed perhaps, as in our old-fashioned way we did not 
sound trumpet of self-glorification. Our size has been increased by 
more than five columns and this withoui 9 any disturbance in the rates of 
payment. 

*** 

Young India, a Calcutta weekly, came out in golden type on the Jubilee 
day. That typifies the loyal sentiments of Young India. 

***■ 

We have received the first number of’ a weekly paper in English 
published in Calcutta, and called the Hindu Herald. As its name in- 
dicates, it will be conducted in the interests of the Hindu religion and 
Aryan morality. 

• • 

Nawab ASHUNOOLLA, in addition to his other charities made during 
his stay in Calcutta, has now given R^. 10,000 to the Imperial Institute 
Fund, R3. 10,000 to the Provincial Jubilee Fund, Rs. 3,000 to the Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund, and Rs. 2,000 to the Naraingunge Jubilee Dispensary. 
The Nawab also intends to build a Rest House at Dacca for travellers, 
to be called the ‘‘Victoria Serai.” We beg to offer a suggestion. 
Let him remit the toll levied by him on all visitors to his Park. 

* * 

Babu Raghunath Dus of Dacca, the millionaire of the vintner 
caste, has made a noble donation of Rs. 30,000 for charitable purposes 
in commemoration of the Jubilee* 

* * 

Rajah Udai Pr^atap Sing of Hhinga has given the handsome 
donation of Rs. 20,000, for a permanent memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in the shape of ten scholarships tenable by Kshetrya youths of 
the N. W. Provinces. * 

* • * 

The goodbrothers Nafar Chandra and Biprodas Pal Chowdhky, 
will commemorate the Jubilee by # a permanent work of great 
utility. They have commenced to erect an embankment seven miles 
in length, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, for protecting a part of the Nuddea 
district from annual inundation. * 


The Maharaja of Cooch Behar left* Calcutta early this week with 

a view to celebrate the Jubilee in his own capital. 

» 

• # 

The Great Eastern Hotel Company gave a free luncheon to five hun- 
dred of the. European poor in Calcutta. Of other acts of charity to 
the poor which have marked the occasion, Raja Uajendra Mu luck 
distributed 2,000 pieces of cloth. Babu Benode Beharv Mullick 
has also distributed cloths and sweetmeats. There have been no doubt 
numerous similar charities in the provinces of which no reports have 
reached the press. 


Bombay had the honor of the presence of a member of thfc Royal 
family during the Jubilee. The Duke of Connaught pass^l the jubilee 

tfays there, * 

• 

The Raja Bahadoor of Sonbursa, Bbagulpore, celebrated the Jubilee 
with great pomp. There were /easts, N dutches , illuminations, fireworks, 

as well as prayers offered at all his temples. * • 

• • 

• • « 

The High Priest of Baidyanath is taking to enlightened fashions. Be- 
sides the interest shown by him in the Lady Dufterin’s Fund, the 
occasion of the Jubilee has furnished him with another opportunity for 
displaying his partiality for Western modes. Thus, instead of resort- 
ing to the primeval beat of tom tom, he sowed notices broadcast and 
placarded the streets with calls upon the people to demonstrations of 
loyally. 

* 

* * 

The new Hooghly Bridge will be christened the Jubilee Bridge by the 
Viceroy. 

* 

• • 

The native merchants at Aden gave a grand feast to all comers and 
alms to the poor on the Jubilee Day. % 

*** 

The municipality of the Suburbs of Calcutta propose to celebrate 
the Jubilee by opening a dispensary for women and adding a ward to 
the Sumbhonalh Pandit Hospital. They h^ve adopted the right prin- 
ciple in beginning, as their Chairman Mr. Forbes said, their charily at 
home. 

•\ * 

The scheme of the Imperial Institute is received with favor in Austra- 
lia. A general contribution of thirty-five thousand pounds from the 
several Australasian Colonies is expected. 

**# 

A MEMORIAL was adopted at the Jessore Jubilee meeting praying for 
restoration of the title of Raja to the Chanchura family, which has been 
uninterruptedly enjoyed by the family from the time of Dmperor 
AKBAR, since 1582. The munificent acts of this House for public good 
and the loyalty and attachment of the late Raja Barada Kant Roy, 
at the time of the Mutiny, are also referied to by way of Anther 
strengthening the claim. 

# 

* % • # 

A similar memorial is to be 'submitted for the bestowal of a suitable* 
recognition on the Narail family, the late representative of which Rai 
llARANATH Roy Bahadoor received a title, besides other tokens of 
honor for bis loyalty and public-spirited benevolence. The Narail 
family is held in high estimation in the Jessore District and its liberal 
promotion of education and medical charity has been favorably known 
to Government from the time of the late Bdbu Ramratan Roy. 

* » 

• * # 

The Maharaja of Ulwar has giv*en the munificent donation *of 
*Rs. 50,000 to the Lady Dufferin’^ Fund. 

• *** ^ 

For once the so-called Benighted city has taken the shine out of her 

prouder sisters. Both Bombay and Calcutta are behind Madras in 

the respective proportions of the Jubilee Fund. VVhife the Madras Fund 

amounts to about Rs. 84,000, that of Calcutta is Rs. 44 ,000, and the 

Bombay collection is barely Rs. 40,000. The Bombay Times and 

other papers are speculating on the causes of this disparity. The 
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competition at this time of various subscription movements, the 
haze and vagueness surrounding the scheme of Technical educa- 
tion which has been put forward fsvhe shape which the per-* 
manent memorial of the Jubilee Jhould takfe, fhe action of the Bombay 
and Calcutta Municipalities in voting away public funds and thereby 
chilling the spontaneous effort of the people — to these and other facts 
is perhaps rightly attributed the apparent backwardness of the first two 
cities in the Empire. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
Madras leaders have shown more ingenuity and the people more 
trustfulness in their leaders. Their Fund has been swelled by devices 
which elsewhere would be resented almost as badly as officyd 
pressure. We dopbt if the wholesale cutting of one day’s pay from 
every man could be effected in Bombay or Calcutta. 

* » 

• * 

Badus Bam a Char an Mitter, AmritaiAl Bose and Kaupada 
OlipSE who, it will be remembered, were committed to the High Court 
for a bold attempt on the virtue of the immaculate Calcutta Police, 
have been acquitted. The result leaves the pea-green incorruptible— 
FlTZGJERALDcn a pitiable plight. The fate of the Police officer who would 
have aggrandised himscll on the ruin of three fcllowmen, recalls th» 
fate of Another ambitious man in a higher sphere, and we involuntarily 
exclaim — 

O mighty Caesar ! dost thou he so low ? 

• • 

The Finance Committee’s report will be submitted to Government 
shortly. 

• • 

Mr. B. Pal Chowdhry has started his brass manufactory at Mohes- 
gtinge, under the name and style of the Bengal Engineering Works 
Company Limitejl. It has brought out several novel articles, particularly 
for the convenience of planters at considerably lower prices than are 
usually paid for them in this country. 

A disastrous fire, attended with damage to property estimated at five 
lacs of rupees, broke out in Rangoon on the nth instant. Another fire 
took place at a Bombay Mill, inflicting damage to the extent of 
Rs. 75,000. 

• 

A case was lately brought by one Bhikarf.e Sing against Runjeet 
SING and others on a charge of having cut the dam of a river which 
irrigated the lands of both parties. Mr. Reily, Deputy Magistrate of 
Monghyr, by whom the cast was tried, dismissed it, on the ground 
that the facts alleged by the prosecution involved questions of civil right. 
Mr. Moseley, th^y District Magistrate, however, upon his own motion 
and without any notice to the petitioners, directed a retrial of the 
case. Amotion having been made to the High Court, the Magistrate 
has been directed to show cause why his order should not be set aside. 

* 

* * 

The trial of Mr. Dillon and five of his colleagues for conspiracy to 
prevent the payment of rent, has commenced in Dublin. 

8 • # 

A Convention between China and the Pope has been signed by which 
complete liberty and security are secured to the Catholics throughout 
China. 4 

• • 

REUTER announnees the conclusion of a secret treaty ^between Ger- 
many and China. 

J *% 

A CONSPIRACY has been discovered in the Military and Naval Schools 
of St. Petersburgli. Eighteen cadets and seven naval officers impli- 
cated in the plot have been arrested. 

» * •a 

, . * * 

The Duke of Connaught, in presenting the war medals to the 28th 

'Bombay Infantry for their*conduct in Egypt, complimented them in a 
speech in Hindustani. ' 

1 

Diplomatic relations between Portugal and the Sultan of Zanzibar 
have been broken off, and hostilities are threatened by the former, 
if the cession of the Tungi territory is refused. 

• 

Earl Onslow succeeds the Earl of D unraven as Parliamentary Secre- 

tary at the Colonial OAice. 


The Trans-Caspian Railway to Samarkand will be taken in hand 
Immediately and it is likely to be complete for traffic by the end of 
November. 

* • 

M. Henri Becque, the author of La Parisienne> one of the most ori- 
ginal, powerful and spirited comedies of the day, has, we see, been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, to the satisfaction of all 
classes. 

4 ' 

** 

M. Duchamp has been appointed Conseiller General 'of Pondicherry 
in place of M. Cadet resigned. M. iIayet has been ^appointed Chef 
de Service of the French settlement ofYanoon. 

. • * # 

The lottery of Nice was drawn on the 16th January last. 

• * 

At Chandernagore, a Mahomedan lad of 14 years, Shaik SHADU by 
name, decoyed a child to some distance from his home, took off its 
bracelet and then threw the poor thing into a pond. 

* # 

“ Tiie peace of 1870,” said Prince Bismark, “ will be only a child’s play 
at the side of that of 1890.” % 

• * 

Evening Whiskers whispers in our ear— aloud— the following compli- 
ment— for which thanks ! — 

“That Reis and Rayyet stands at the head of Weekly Newspapers 
published in Bengal, we have long been convinced ; that it has a pretty 
large and influential circle of English readers is also certain — we have 
heard from a friend recently returned from home, of the eagerness with 
which it is sought and fead at the Northbrook and other large clubs, 
immediately on its arrival in England —but that it should be quoted as 
an authority in art and industrial criticism, by such an eminent firm as 
A. B., Fleming and Co., of Caroline Park, Edinburgh, is an honor that 
seems to have been fittingly reserved by British Enterprise for the 
highly educated and accomplished Bengali gentleman who edits that 
paper. Not that our respected contemporary stands in need of 
‘certificates of honor’ from Indian or even Home publications, 
but the advertisement that A. B. Fleming and Co. seek to give him 
in republishing his note on the quality of their manufactures, is 
unique, and if it were not fcfc the ability of the Editor to criticise 
effectively works of art, their flattery would be meaningless and their 
efforts vain. But we will allow the advertisement to speak for itself.” 
[Here comes an Extract from Reis and Rayyet.] 

Our contemporary thus concludes : — 

“As this advertisement has been scattered broadcast over the 
face of the whole habitable globe, verily our friend might be said 
to have been entertaining angels unawares when he went out of his way 
to praise A. B. Fleming & Co.’s jf.inting inks 1” 

We may as well mention here that one of the firm of A. B. Fleming 
and Co., is shortly expected in India in the course of a commercial 
tour throughout the globe. 

*\ 

Business in the Punjab Chief Court is heavily in arrears, and appeals 

are being set down for hearing in 1889. 

• % 

• • 

The laying of the Kohinia Manipur # telcgraffh line is being pushed for- 
ward with vigor, and it is expected to be completed before the end of 
the month. 

* * 

* * 

The people of Mauritius have resolved to send a Delegate to England 
to support# their petition to the Queen for the reinstatement of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. The petition bears 4,267 signatures, of which 1,638 
are those of electors. This latter number represents the majority of 
the electors in the island. 

• *** 

It is reported that the Bengal Government have recommended the 
grant of a special pension to Rai Ramshunker SEN Bahadoor, retired 
Deputy Magistrate. 

Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, Chief Commissioner of Rajputana, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Secret and Political Departments 
of the India Office, irf succession to Mr. Adolphus Moore, deceased. 

* # 

Thf. Pioneer writes , 

“The three principal Burman leaders, Hla-Oo, Boh. Shwe, and 
Buddha Yaza, are still at large, though incapable of doing much mis- 
chief. It is a curious fact that Hla-Oo and Boh Shwe have both been 
treating for surrender for weeks past, but accustomed as ‘they have been 
all their lives to Burman treachery, they cannot make up their minds 
as to the honesty of British clemency. Every means has been taken 
to reassure them, but at the last moment they have hesitated, and they 
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are still in hiding. A telegram to-day states that Hla-Oo was actually 
in sight of an outpost to which he was coming in to give himself ap 
when some soldiers unluckily covered him with their rifles, uponwhich 
he not unnaturally vanished back into the jungle. However that may 
be the shyness of these leaders shows the great difficulties which have 
to be encountered in dealing with the people of Upper Burma ; our 
officials cannot in a year establish a belief in the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to rule the country on an absolutely just basis ; but as time 
passes the true character of our administration must make itself felt.” 

*** • 
The Bombay Gazette writes on the policy of educational retrenchment : 

“The Government of Bombay appear to be consistent in their policy 
of educational retrenchment, with the consistency which comes of 
doing things on plan and on a large scale. They have been severely 
censured for their intention to withdraw their support from the High 
School at Surat, but the censure would have been more severe, so far 
as Surat at all evfnts is concerned, if tnis had been an isolated *act of 
economy, for, standing alone it would have been a tn ensure not worth 
undertaking for any saving that might be effected by it. But if rumour 
is not wide of the mark, no fewer than seventeen high schools and 
secondary schools in the Presidency are to share the fare of the institu- 
tion at Surat. Thus a substantial economy will be effected, and from 
that point of view the course proposed is intelligible. It is intelligible 
enough, however, to provoke the public to very stern resentment. No 
one will believe, until practical proof has been given of it, that seven- 
teen towns are prepared to step forward and without delay substitute* 
private for Government resouices in the support of higher education. 
Nor will many be willing to accept the best excuses that Government 
may be prepared to offer for the course proposed.” 

* 

* * 

It is reported that a commercial treaty has been concluded between 
China and Portugal. 

• # 

ON Monday, our well-known townsman Babu # J adulal Mullick gave 
an Evening Party in honor of the Lieutenant-Governor. It has been 
reported with the usual perfftnctoi^ness of the Calcutta press. We 
read the name of Baboo Kai.ly Prosunno Dey as one of the elite 
of Calcutta society present, but he certainly was not there but at a 
different place. Sir Rivers Thomf\son, who is improving in grace 
wonderfully as the sands of his official life are ebbing fast, was there 
with Lady THOMPSON and other ladies and gentlemen of the court 
of Belvedere. The place is a prodigious pile worthy of a prince, lost 
in a bad locality, a narrow lane, altogether a close and dark quarter. 
The arrangements were remarkable for prudence, if not foresight. 
There was one bouquet, which was presented to Lady Rivers THOMP- 
SON. Refreshments were provided for all the Europeans, who had for 
amusement the performances of the Japanese Troupe and of Miss 
Sheridan on the piano. There were naatches for the native high life 
belowstaits. 

* • • 

UP to the time of our going to press, the Cambay scandal case had not 
been conduced. The piosccution has produced a mass of correspond- 
ence and* other evidence in support of the charge. The following 
letter of the aggrieved Dewan to his solicitor Mr. ClIALK puts the sub- 
ject matter of the conaplaint in a clear light. 

• 9 “ Cambay, November 23, 1886. 

My Dear Mr, Chalk, -How will you be astonished to read this letter 
contents of which my hand shakes to write. Our present Political 
Agent is Mr. Wilson. lie was veiy kind to me, and he is so even now. 
But yesterday (\vhilc his camp being in Cambay) he sent me a confi- 
dential man, his malee , with one arm, with one Jorabhoy, an employe* 
under me, and a bi other of the head writer of Mr. Wilson. 1 forgot 
to say that Joiabhoy lii st came, informed me that the suited had sent 
his malee % and that he wishes to see me on some pnvttc matter. 1 
said to him, 4 Very well, bring him here/ lie said he was sitting at 
his house (Jornhhoy's), aift .1 so lie left me, and within a few minutes 
returned with him. I beckoned Jorabhoy to retire aside, on which the 
malee opened with me with a most infamous message that I ever heard. 
He said, the sa/teb said my daughter was in the habit of staying with 
the Nawabjf.and she might well be sent to him. I indignantly denied 
the truth of the statement, and I believed it was more the canard of 
the malee , and I said there were lots in the town. The malee was 
silenced by my slicing reply, ;#nd left me. In the evening I had a 
conversation with the saheb , and there were many persons with me at 
the time. He said, amongst other things, that he had received a letter 
from a -vakeel, named Tripaty, saving he was instructed to come there 
to lay his grievances, and that he intended to write to him that he 
could not reply until he had stated his grievances, adding that he be- 
lieved that he did not know what locus standi the vakeel had, $c. 
After this conversation we left. After an hour or so, a pultawala froih 
saheb came and informed me that saheb desired that, when I came to 
see him the next morning, 1 should come alone. So this morning I 
went to see him. He had some papers in his hand and placed them 
in my hands and took me to an upper chamber in Lallbag, where we 
had put him. He asked whether I had seen Jaliya. I said, * Yes, he 
called on- rtie yesterday. * Then he added that he hoped that I had 
arranged as he had said and that it was all right. He said my ladies 
were going to the Nawab, and it would make no difference if they did 
to him. 1 again said that it was false. Ho said he did hut believe it, 


&c., and said all his future plans of dealing with the vakeel’s matter, 
&c., depended upon his compliance, that he would further my son’s 
prospects in public service, and that if I did not think over it, 
and if* I thought that tfle^ saheb was an easy-going man and 
could be trifled with.# that it wftis a mistake and would bring 
on my misfortune. He said Purbhoos did this in Rutnagherry. 
1 said I could not speak to my daughter on such a subject, 
and 1 did not care what other people did. We, however, did not. do 
such things, and I told him that he had been misled, and I could not 
make out what was the matter with him, I afterwards had Jaliya near 
me and desired him to bring his saheb ^ o his senses and prevent a rup- 
ture, which would be unpleasant to all. He promised to speak to the 
saheb and put matters right and inform me of it. By the way, the 
malee on the first day’s visit to me had brought a letter addressed to 
•Mr. Wilson by Mr. White recommending one Umedram for appoint- 
ment. I am in haste and-distresa. — Yours, 

SHAMRAO N. LAUD.’ f 


(Editorial ITotcs. 

. _ • _ 

rnilE Queen’s Jubilee has been celebrated in India on an unprecedcnt- 
- 1 - ed scale. The Government and the people were alike animated 
with a determination to honor the event with every cvcum&mce of 
pomp and ceremony, and there was a# demonstration the jnemory of 
which will descend to generations yet unborn. The extent of the 
Indian continent naturally lent itself to the grandeur of the demonstra- 
tion. The spectacle o/ a congeries of races and tribe*, of, in fact, the 
two hundicd and fifty millions of people, male and female, youag* and 
old, all stirred with the same feelings, and enjoying themselves to 
their heart’s content at one and the same time, is, indeed, unparalleled 
in the experiences of this country. The different presidencies and 
provinces and districts and towns vied with one another to make the 
celebration worthy of the event. There were all over the country 
festivities and rejoicings into which the entire pepple entered with 
the keenest zest. Special divine Services were held in temples and 
mosques and Synagogues and Churches. While military parades and 
illuminations and firewoiks, feastings and songs and dances, athletic 
games and theatrical amusements, treats to children and the poor, 
afforded opportunities for a general merry-making, more substantial 
methods of commemorating the event were not lost sight of. Large 
funds have been raised for the purpose by voluntary subscription. 
Tlie object which of all others meets with acceptance aUthe hands 
of the Government and of the public, is to provide means for the 
promotion of practical education among the people. This is likely 
to absorb the greater portion of the Jubilee Funds that remain after 
the needs of popular amusement are? satisfied. But especial en- 
dowments have also been made in various localities for permanent 
memorials of other kinds of public utility. 

K\ja Sir Sourendro Mohan Tuiore, Kt., C. I. E., has given -ap 
sum of Rs. 2 , ojo four per cent. Government paper for the establishment, 
out of the inteiest thereof, of two ptizes for the encouragement of the 
study of Sanski it, to be given in the name of his late father Babu 
11 \ka Coo m kr Tagore, in commemoration of her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Khorshed Kudu Syed IsKijnder Am Mirza of Moofshedabad, 
has instituted a gold medal of the value of Rs. loo, to be awarded to 
the Mahomed in student who stands first in the Entrance * Examination 
of the. Calcutta University for the year 1S87. 

Siiinati Blshlwsh \RY Devi Chowdhurani, Zemindar of Gouripore 
in Myinensingh, and rflabu Roghunauth Das, Banker and Zemindar 
of Dacca, have given donations of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 respectively, 
in support of the Eden Female School at Dacca. # 

Babu Maharaj Chandra and Babu Ananda Chandra Rai Chow- 
dhuri, of,M<>ria in Mymcnsingh, h ive given a donation of Rs. 2,000 for 
the maintenance and improvement of the Tangail Graham School, in 
the Mymensifigh District. . 

AH these endowments arc made in commemoration of the Jubilee. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has acknowledged them in the official GazeJtte 

» 

with thanks. • , % 

We may here announce another donation of Rs. 1, 000 given by Raja 
•Sir Sourindra Mohun in thc # namc of his father for flic improvement 
of a strand road in the Baranagar municipality. * 

. | 

Raja Harballabh Nanayan Sing of Sonbursa has given the hand- 
some subscription of Rs. 600 ycatly to the Bhagulpore Branch of Lady 
Dufterin’s Fund, which represmts the interest at 4 per cent of 
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Rs. 15,000. lie is also making expensive arrangements for the recep- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor* who goes on a sporting excursion to 
Jiliagulpore and Purnca. 

HlS Excellency the Viceroy having informed Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress of the enthusiastic nfanner in which Her Jubilee has been 
celebrated throughout India by all classes of her subjects, Her Majesty 
has been pleased to command ijie Viteroy to convey to the people of 
India her warmest thanks, and her deep appreciation of their loyalty. 


Wk have reason to believe that the Government of India are collecting* 
faUs of the Jubilee^elebration in India, for a sufficiently full yet con- 
cise report to Her Majesty and the Home Government. 

• 

The Civil Suits Valuatiotf Bill has been passed by the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council. In moving for the enactment of the Bill, the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Sroyt.ifi gave a clear exposition of the reasons which made it neces- 
sary that sonuyhanges should be made in the present system of their 
valuation. Tlfc valuation, it is well known, is made on the institution 
of a suit for two purposes. First, for ascertaining the stamp duty 
to be levied in court fees. Secondly, for determining the Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction for its trial. The Cotut Fee valuation, however, 
which is made on the basis of the revenue paid by an estate which is 
the subject matter of the suit, does not in practice afford a correct crite- 
rion of its real value which must regulate the jurisdiction of the Court. 
Courts of Munsitls are thus found trying suits whose real value much 
exceeded the nominal value to which their jurisdiction is limited. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been suggested by n\pre than one Local Government 
tha? there should be a different method for ascertaining the subject 
matter of suits forapm poses of jurisdiction from the method provided 
by the Court Fees Act for ascertaining the stamp duty. The method 
proposed in the present Act is to take for purposes of jurisdiction 
the market value of an estate as ascertained by rules to be framed by 
the Local Government with the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council and in consultation with the High Courts. 

Another important change made by the present Act is the provision 
that, where on appeal objection is taken on the ground of undervalua- 
tion or otar- valuation in the first instance, instead of all the pro- 
ceedings being thereby rendered null and void, and the plaint returned 
to the plaintiff with liberty to bring a fresh suit and go over the whole 
matter again, the Couit of Appeal shall have one opportunity of trying 
it as an original jjuit and disposing of it without further waste of time 
or expense to the parties concerned. 

# _ 

The Indian Companies’ Act has been amended with the object of 
giving some classes of claims against companies which go into liquida- 
tion and wind up their business, priority over other classes of creditors. 
In addition to all claims of the crown, priority is by this amending 
Act given to rates and taxes due to municipalities for a twelvemonth 
previous to liquidation, as well as to salaries of clerks due up to 
Rs. 1,000 and wages o£ laborers and workmen up to Rs. 500. 

• 

The Lower Burma Courts’ Bill has passed. It abolishes the Court of 
the Recorder, the Court of the Judicial Commissioner, and the Special 
Court, and establishes in their place a Chief Court' on the yiodel of the 
Lahore Chief Court which will be for Lower* Burma the Court of ulti- 
mate resort in India. The Court will consist of three or more judges, 
the first of whom fvho must be a Banister of standing will be styled the 
Recorder, and one of the other judges will be styled the Judicial Com- 
missioner. These changes which place the judicial administration of the 
pio\ince on an entirely revised basis, are made to n^ect t|pi increase of 
business in the Recorder’s Court aa well as to remove the reasonable 
complaints which have been made against the decisions, of that Court 
for wanting finality, as well as gainst the delay and expanse of 
appfals to the High Court of Calcutta. 

* 

Raja Pkamatha« Hhusan Deb Roy and a number of his tenants 
moved the High Court, through their counsel Mr. M. Ghose, for' a rule 
on the Deputy Magistrate of Magoorah, Babu Kai.iprasanna Sircar, 
to show cause why the cases against them should not be transferred 
from his file. There are no less than four tases against them in 
which they arc charged with unlawful assembly and rioting accompani- 


ed with the use of firearms, in a protracted dispute about some lands 
wfch another though a smaller Zemindar, one Babu GOBIND CHUNDER 
Bhuttacharjke and his tenants. In support of the motion, the 
learned counsel made certain allegations to show that the Deputy 
Magistrate bears personal ill-feeling against the Raja and that there- 
fore there are no chances of a fair trial by that officer. It would ap- 
pear that in May 1886, th$ Raja having advertised certain moveable 
Properties for sale, including a carriage and horse, the Deputy Magis- 
trate was anxious to buy the carriage and horse provided the Raja 
should take them back for the same price that was to be paid 
when lie should leave the district. This the Raja declined to do. 
At another time the Raja had declined to accommodate the Deputy 
Babu with a loan of his elephanj on the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage. These tfiings, Mr. Ghose said, seemed to have annoyed 
the Deputy Magistrate, and several of his proceedings in cases in 
which the Raja was concerned seemed to have been unnecessarily 
harsh so as to give colour to the imputation of personal bias against 
him. 'Hie rule has been granted. 

We deeply regret that an experienced Deputy Collector should have 
.his good name mixed up with such a case. We anxiously await the 
result. 

1 

The meeting held on Sunday last, under the auspices of the Sabitri 
Library, to express condolence at the death of Babu Raj Krishna 
Mook ekjkk and respect for his memory was, as usual with every- 
thing of the Sabitri Library, a great success. The gathering was 
fairly large, with a preponderance of the lettered class, and almost 
every man of mark in , the sphere of vernacular literature who 
could, did attend. Some who were unavoidably pi evented from 
coming, sent to the Secretary ®apold&ics for their absence. On Dr. 
Sircar rather awkwardly declining to take the chair, Mahn- 
mahop.idhyay Maiies Chandra Nayaraina, C. I. E., was voted 
to it. The speakers at the meeting were Pandits Sivwatu Sastri, 
and Jaduhesswar Tarkar \tna and Hahns IvRisro K\M\i. Bhatta- 
CHARJKE, GUKUlus BanERJEE and Monomohun Bosk, all of whom, 
as might be expected, did full* justice to the subject-matter of the 
occasion. The president’s conduct in the chair as well as lvis speech 
was also admit ed by one and all, and altogether the proceedings 
wcie gone through without a hitrh or hiatus. 

This movement of the Sabitri Library is in one respect unique. 
Although a memorial movement, it is singularly free from the inevitable 
call for subscription. We congratulate the orginators on the happy 
appropii, iteness of the idea of honoring departed literary worth merely 
by kindly remembrances of the man that is gone, by condolence 
w ith his surviving family and by publication of his biography. 

A sketch of Babu Raj Krishna’s life prepared by pandit Hara- 
prasad S \stri was read at the meeting, and on the motion of Dr. 
Guru das Banerjkk, a request was delicately conveyed to Babu 
CilUN HERN \Tll Bose and Bandit Haraprasjud Sas'IRI to amplify 
that sketch into an enlarged biography of thy deceased. The mean- 
ing and force of the suggestion was, though, blurted over and minished 
by setting a rider upon it in the shape of a request to them to under- 
take also the completion of the History of India ii^ Bengali upon 
which R \J Krishna had set his heart and in which he had made 
sfune progress. As # if taste and research may be transmitted to 
friends by wifi or without will ! As if, supposing specific literary powers 
and studies to be common to the living ryid the dead, a History of 
India written by the Baboos in question would redound to the credit 
of the lamented writer who had planned it ! 

The Sabitri Library by undertaking to commemorate deceased Ver- 
nacular authors, assumes a new role which, with judicious perform- 
ance, will greatly enhance its usefulness and importance. It is no 
small thing for an institution iike this to be permitted to deal at once 
encouragement and recognition to learning and taste, and should the 
Library go on as it has begun, it Would, in the world of vernacular 
literature, soon come to perform, informally of course, and loosely 
perhaps, one at least of* the functions of the Academy in France. 


There is great joy in the Panjab over the acquittal of the persecuted 
vakil, Lala Mooralidhar. The greatest excitement prevailed 
during the whole of these painful and protracted proceedings, and the 
final sentence was greeted with acclamation by a large’ number of 
sympathizers who had crowded the Court and who then dispersed in 
order. Lala Mooralidhar, it will be remembered, has been the 
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victim of pure suspicion. The Hindus held a meeting to deliberate as 
to the steps they should adopt in regard to their religious processions 
so as to avoid disturbances and collisions with Mahomedans. After 
some discussion, the meeting sent for the Lala to help it with his coun- 
sels. He came, but without giving a hasty opinion, took time to think 
over the matter. This was the head and front of all his offending, for 
which Mr. BULMAN, the head of the district police, caused him to be 
placed on trial on a charge of taking part in an unlawful assembly, and 
others of that sort* The Court of first instance convicted him, and 
passed a sentence of imprisonment and fine. On appeal to the next 
higher court, thp sentence was reduced to one of fine only, but the 
Court of ultimate jurisdiction has now vindicated his innocence by ac- 
quitting him altogether. The circumstances of this case are indeed 
most distressing. They show how completely powerless even* our 
leading men— men of education, respectability, and ^reputable antece- 
dents are against official distrust and high-handedness— how completely 
at the mercy of an alien unsympathetic bureaucracy out of all touch 
with native public opinion and feeling, are the honor and character and 
even liberty of our best men. 

Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, has given en- 
couragement to a struggling native author and a useful compilation 
by subscribing for 75 copies of*Babu Ramgopal Sanyal’s Life of 
Kristodas Pal, editor of the Hindoo Patriot , for the use of School and 
College libraries in Bengal. He has thereby also marked his apprecia- 
tion of Babu Kristodas, whose memory will be better kept by the 
school boys and schoolmasters, the collegians and dons, from their ac- 
quaintance with this book, than by all the lukewarm efforts of envious 
surviving friends and perfunctory memorialists. \ 

WE cordially welcome back to Calcutta our distinguished countryman, 
Baboo Lal Mohun Ghose, though we certainly would not desire that 
he should stay long amongst us. Let him go and fight the election 
campaign again, and may better success* attend his next effort. The j 
liberality of the Deptford constituency is, indeed, exemplary, as it is 
encouraging. 

We regret to hear that Babu Debenpranath Tagore, the patriarch 
of the Brahma Samaj, and the spiritual father of Babu Kkshub Chun- 
DER Sen, is dangerously ill. — We are sorry to record the death of 
Baboo Kalimohun Das, the well-known pleader of the High Court, 
which occurred on Thursday. 

FOR hours before the imperial salute of 101 guns was fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William on Wcdneifdry the 16th Februry at sunrise, 
the streets of Calcutta were alive with streams of people wending their 
way to the maidan to witness the Review of troops at 9 a. m. Never 
was a greater concourse of spectators seen at a military display. 
The space reserved for the Review was surrounded by rows of men at 
places eight or ten deep, with numbers of carriages behind, full of 
eager sight-scers over tjjc head of the multitude on the ground in front. 
Intense w^s the eagerness of the crowd to get a glimpse of the cere- 
mony, or rather of the *more conspicuous figures in- it. The rush for 
places to the front was ceaseless. The lines of men surged forward and 
backward, and one could with difficulty keep the same place for severaj 
minutes. For such a vast gathering, there were few or no accidents to 
speak of. Only a branch of one of the casuarina trees which were* 
climbed by numbers of people gave way, precipitating i|s unaccus- 
tomed burden to the ground, but fortunately it was not high and no 
injury resulted. One solitary accident of a really serious kind is, 
however, reported which was attended with loss of three or four lives 
according to the two different versjpns which have reached us, by a 
spirited horse* breaking loose from its carriage. 

The Review has been pronounced to have been a splendid success, 
but the heat of the hour fixed whh the dust and inconveniences of 
a great crowd were not favorable for perfect enjoyment of the 
spectacle. by all but the upper ten. The principal event of the day was 
the reception of congratulatory addresses from the Delegates in the 
afternoon at the Grand Stand on the Race course. Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and the Countess of Dufferin arrived on the ground at 
5 P.M. and were received amidst ringing cheers from the assembly by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. After presentation of the Executive Committee 
for the celebration of the Jubilee, their Excellencies were conducted 
to their season the dais, when the introduction eftbe delegates began. 
This over, the Viceroy addressed the assembly. These proceedings 
terminated at about 7 P. M., when the fireworks commenced in front 


of the Grand Stand. Remembering that there was only a fortnight 
for preparation, the fireworks must be pronounced, on the whole, as 
a great success. Messrs. Brock and Company are too well known 
to fame to need any praise at our hands, but their display of Wednes- 
day fully maintained their refutation. 

But the grandest feature*in tne celebration of the Jubilee was the 
illumination. This was fittingly reserved for the second day, Thursday. 
The illumination was an unparalleled success. There have been general 
illuminations of Calcutta before, got up on *an equally lavish scale of 
expenditure, but they could not possibly be equally effective from 
the simple reason of the absence of some of the palatial public 
buildings which have since been erected^ The Government buildings 
were one and all converted for the nonce into Fairy Palaces. 

For the first time in our memory, an etfort was made in right earhest 
to light up the exterior of Government House, and the result was 
worthy of the viceregal residence at the capital of India. 

There was room for criticism in all the arrangements on these two ^ 
memorable days, but we arc in no spirit of fault-finding, and indeed* 
have no space for such indulgence. 

The Government has sanctioned an expenditure of three lacs of rupees 
on account of illumination for the celebration ofitlie Jubilee in Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. The major part of this sum has gone to meet bhe 
expense of the illumination of Calcutta, the rest being allotted in a sum 
of Rs. 500 each to the forty seven distiicts comprised in the territory. 

The cost of the fireworks in Calcutta on the Jubilee day is^Rs. 2^500. 

• . 

It was not by a misprint a* many suppose that we announced the 
25th as the Budget day. Notwithstanding the statements of our con- 
temporaries, we believe the financial statement will not be ready before 
that day. • » 
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THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION AND ITS, 
MEANING. 

t 

A FTER all deductions that may be suggested by in- 
telligent criticism, or even exacted by hostile 
microscopism, the Jubilee must be pronounced a suc- 
cess. It has been a success not in one place or pergana 
or Province, but everywhere in all localities throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, at all points of 
centre, and has been so accepted by the whole people. 
It is theirs by right to determine the point.* The 
people undertook the heat and the burden of the day, 
and in a matter in which their feelings form the chief 
factor, it is for them more than , any others to pro- 
nounce judgment. It is important to know that they 
are satisfied. Not but that, opportunities and 
means permitting, they would not havb done more, 
but enough and even to spare was done, and done 
with grace and enjoyment, because from the depths 
of the soul and a full heart. The lute was sound 
and of course its music was unexceptionable. No 
harsh or discordant note entered the loud harmonious 
blast of loyalty that arose from all sides. The whole 
people and all sections and communities were up in 
jubilation. The feeling was universal. The effect 
might be concentrated at the centres of population,* 
but these centres, great and small, were multiplied 
ad infinitum , for the loyalty was neither local nor 
racial nor sectional, but pan-Indian, and the disposi-* 
tion to duly demonstrate it on the auspicious day fixed 
by authority was dispersed throughout die country. 
The subject millions were animated with one senti- 
ment — fired by one desire. The races and creeds 
sunk their differences. The Hindus anj Mussulmans, 
as if by common consent, forgot* that there ever were 
Mohurrum and Dusserah and . Ramlila collisions.. 
Shiah and Soonnee for the moment buried the animo- 
sities of twelve hundred years in order to be able 
to give the united homage of Islam to the* Christian 
Queen. , * 

At one time the prospect seemed far’from cheering. 
It was, to begin with, difficult under any circumstances 
for a simple people to warm into overt manifestations 
of loyalty towards a distant alien sovereign whom 
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they had never seen nor could .hope ever to see. 
Were it not for the progress of intercommunication 
between races and peoples in these days dnd the 
visit to this country of hjte /ears successively of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh, the Prince 
of Wales, and the* Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
it would have been an impracticable attempt. But 
times and manners alike have changed even in the 
stolid immoveable Kar>t. British rule in India is at 
least full one century and a quarter old, and the Eu- 
ropean connection full three centuries. Notwith- 
standing the poor Indian’s ignorance of extra Indian 
‘geography and history, between the slow action of 
time and events, the visits of many of our people to 
Europe, and other causes, the substantial existence 
of England — the* mysterious land, source of power, 
beyond the wide, wide ocean — had at last been re- 
alised. In this century every twenty years, from 
1 8 r $ till *1853, the multifold administrative screens 
which sefved to obscure the sovereign from the sub-* 
jects’* sight or apprehension were, one by one, 
dropped. In 1S58 the whole circumlocution of Double 
Governmept was abandoned and, in place of the le- 
gendary old lady of numerous progeny of Leadenhall 
Street, the Queen of England assumed the direct 
charge of her great Indian Dependency. 

Still the interest felt in the crown by the people 
was necessarily imperfect and vague. The people 
eould scarcely be expected to evolve the personal 
entity of Majesty out of the depths of their moral 
consciousness. Personal loyalty was impossible in 
the absence of the direct impact of the ruling per- 
sonality upon the subjects. It was not before the 
advent of a scion of royalty in the person of the 
Queen’s second son, that the Indians imbibed a vivid 
impression of royalty in concrete. The impression 
was improved and thoroughly confirmed by the arriv- 
al of the Heir Apparent to the throne. Then for 
the first time the people felt that royalty was not an 
illusion — a maya — a metaphysical abstraction — but a 
thing of flesh and blood. Since then, another distinct 
step was taken in the descent of royalty in person to 
the business and bosoms of the people. The grand as- 
sembly on the plains ot Delhi, historic with the ruins of 
empires, to commemorate the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India by the Queen of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all that has been said against that 
addition to the royal style and against the scenic 
ceremonial resorted to to give it effect, did not go 
for nothing. 

This Jubilee f has accelerated the movement — ap- 
preciably advanced the good work. It is a necessary 
hs well as good work. It is at the same time arduous. 
So long as the millions of this land do not identify 
themselves with their fellow subjects* of the Mother 
Country in political sentiment,, so 1 long as they do 
not conceive the same attachment for the Family 
which funcficons as the coping stone of the constitu- 
tion and same reverence for the lady in whom the 
nlajesty of Great Britain is embodied, there* is prac- 
tically little prospect of their being .accepted as full 
British subjects. At* the same time, so long as Bri- 
tain from the Royal House of Brunswick, through 
alj the aristocracy and gentry down to the 'people 
“ at Home,” do not *see fheir way to that accept- 
ance, the 4 solidarite of empire in the East will be 
an empty iound or a self-imposed illusion. Yet 
the difficulties arc enormous. It is not enough, we 
are afraid, for Pndians to be ready for the formalities 
of respect or even to feel a cold intellectual interest 
in the mother-country and the crown or to be inspired 


with a mere utilitarian zeal for the stability of British 
Power and influence. The political and even social 
gulf between the two races and two countries, will not 
be bridged over till the stronger can make sure of a 
more intimate regard. Of course, the drawing of 
hearts in such cases begins in the prosaic ties of profit 
and pelf — of comfort and happiness, but the union is 
matured by the growth of genuine affection, and till 
that growth come, whatever the duration through 
which it may run, that union is but a rope' of sand. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to bring about this growth, a 
difficulty immensely increased by the „ very constitu- 
tion of England no less than by geographical and 
anthropologic, facts. But it is not impossible. States- 
manship knows no impossibilities. It will yet be 
done, we are persuaded, even if no political genius 
come to the rescue, by the slow action of enlighten- 
ment on the two continents and the regeneration of 
the heart of the Great British people. Meanwhile, 
we rejoice in the opening of the heart of India on 
the present occasion and the .symptoms of reciprocity 
shown by the ruling class. To us, we confess, the 
Jubilee is most interesting as an event which com 
firms our hopes in the direction of the consummation 
so devoutly to be desired. It has brought the peo- 
ple nearer by so many degrees to the presence. More 
than ever, as imich as was possible under present 
circumstances, India has realised the British Con- 
nection and th£t sovereign wJhom they dimly perceive 
in often uncongenial Law harshly enforced and the 
hierarchy of cold salaried officials. We would rather 
not mar with small criticism such an auspicious occasion. 


PROVINCIAL CONTRACTS. 

The recommendations of the Finance Committee with 
regard to the Provincial contracts, have proved, as 
might be expected, disagreeable to the Local Govern- 
ments. Those recommendations amount practically 
to a departure from the lines laid down by Lord 
Mayo as the basis of his Decentralization scheme, and 
some of the Local Governments have therefore object- 
ed to the change of principles involved in the Com- 
mittee’s proposals. The Government of India, how- 
ever, deny that, in calling on the Provincial Govern- 
ments, on the occasion of a renewal of the periodical 
contract, to be content with a smaller share of the 
revenue of any department, than the existing one 
under the previous revision, there % is any change of 
principles, and. to prevent .misunderstanding jn the 
matter, have issued a Resolution explaining their 
views on the subject. 

The fundamental consideration, which ‘‘must govern 
»the subject, is the fact that the Government of India 
is responsible for the whole of the Military t Defence 
of the Empire as well as for the interest upon debt 
and the Home charges, including the increasing loss 
by exchange. .-These and similar burdens not only 
have to be met out of the receipts of the Revenue 
Departments of which the administration is confided 
to the Provincial Governments, but they must be con- 
sidered to have priority of claim over the ordinary 
charges of the Civil Administration. Existing obli- 
gations in respect of payment of interest upon debt 
and guaranteed railway interest must be met before 
money is considered available for any other purpose. 
Military Expenditure falls also under the same 
category. 

Acting on this cardinal principle, the Government 
of India has, on the occasion of every revision of the 
Provincial contracts, to consider, “ not how much of 
the revenues assigned under the last contract, can 
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continue to be usefully spent upon the heads of ex- 
penditure controlled by the Provincial Governments, 
but how much of the general revenues the Govern- 
ment of India, consistently with its obligations, and 
with the growth of demands upon its resources since 
the commencement of the period about to expire, can 
surrender for a further period to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, in order to enable them to meet whatever 
expenditure* is essential to the conduct of adminis- 
tration.” 

The Provincial Governments arc then earnestly re- 
minded of thej very urgent need that at the present time 
exists for exercising the utjnost economy in expen- 
diture, and of their duty to take an .equitable share 
of the general burden. They are. however, assured of 
the amount needful to cover all assigned expenditure, 
which is pointed out to be a substantial concession 
now for the first time made to them. If they are 
now required to surrender a larger share of their in- 
crease in revenue, they are encouraged to expect that 
“ by the exercise of economy and by retrenchment 
no less than by the normal growth of their revenues," 
they will be able to recoup the loss. “ The motives 
for the exercise of that good and economical adminis- 
tration which is one of the chief objects of the con- 
tract system, will, therefore, not be impaired by 
reductions in the existing scale of’expenditure.” 

The new Provincial contracts have been regulated 
on the following principles .* — * 

"(a) The revenues, under ordinary circumstances, increase year by 
year j part of this increase being spontaneous growth, and part being 
due to good administration. * , 

(b) The demands upon Government for expenditure also increase 
year by year. 

(c) Accordingly, a certain part of tfie revenues and a certain part 
of the expenditure are separated off for a time from the general account. 
An estimate is made of the amount at which these revenues and ex- 
penditure stand at their existing stage of growth, ( it will be noted that 
the existing stage of growth forms the basis of the estimate) and the 
two amounts ate so arranged as to balance each other, or to present a 
moderate excess on the one side or on the other. The condition of the 
separation is, that all demands for increase over the initial figure of the 
expcndituie side must be met by realization of increases over the 
initial figure on the revenue side. 

It is impossible, in view of surl^arrangements, to calculate the re- 
venues of the assigned depat tments at the lowest figure that the Loral 
Governments can, under the most adverse circumstances^ receive. The 
Government of India is also unable to effect an assignment of revenue 
sufficient without fmther development, to assure increases of expendi- 
ture contemplated by Provincial Governments, or to grant an initial 
surplus of assigned revenue over assigned expenditure.” 

We must confess there is no contending against 
those necessities which have imposed upon the Gov- 
ernn\pnt of India the obligation of practically annul- 
ling the scheme of decentralization as originally 
understood. The British Empire is maintained by 
force of arms, and the Military Expenditure, apart 
from all questions as to its abstract rights or the neces- 
sity of its maintenance at the dimensions to which "it 
has of late grown, must claim priority of attention. To 
us, it is nevertheless a disappointment that the econo- 
mies which have been effected by the Finance Com- 
mittee are no real economies. They are merely econo- 
mies in civil expenditure t d be swallowed up by increas- 
ed expenditure on the army. The economies will lead 
to no relief of taxation, to no actual reduction of ex- 
penditure. And, what is worse, the cutting down of 
the share of Provincial Governments in the increased 
Revenues, coupled with* the fact that they are ex- 
pected to recoup that loss by alj the usual methods 
open to them, cannot fail to have disastrous effects 
upon the more purely local funds. As the Imperial 
Government devolves its burdens upon the Provin- 
cial Governments, they, in their turn, will not be slow 
to pass off some of their own obligations upon the 
heads of the Local Authorities, necessitating increased 
taxation of the masses of the population. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

Started under the highest .auspices, the proposed 
London Institute cannot suffer from want of sup- 
port. I he Prince of Whiles, whose popularity is 
coextensive with the Empire, has set his heart 
upon it. His Royal Mother ‘has also expressed 
approval. After that, the Secretary of State could 
not well help taking up the idea in right earnest, and 
issuing the needful instructions to the Viceroy.- 
Lord I3ufkerin, more directly responsible for the 
, acceptance of the proposal in this country, commends 
it with a piece of reasoning which., whatever its 
intrinsic force, can not fail to have its intended effects 
in the intended quarters. His Lordship has attempt- 
ed to show that the Institute in its objects is akin ro 
the Technical Education movement in India, and thus 
entitled to a share of the local funds being raised for 
the latter object. The Local Governments* have 
always been distinguished for their loyalty, and .will, 
as a matter of course, pass on % thc word ot command 
to the inferior magnates, whose position, * though 
inferior in the official scale, is nevertheless invested 
with more real authority in popular estimation under 
the bureaucratic system. Started under Royal auspi- 
ces, and promoted by powerful official countenance, 
the: project cannot fail from lack of funds. 

It is significant, however, that a large section of 
the Anglo-Indian press, not excluding even the 
Pioneer, has been constrained to condemn this fn!sh 
call for Indian subscriptions, in more or. less measured 
terms. Indeed, the Allahabad journal has surprised 
everybody by its damaging strictures upon the move- 
ment. The native press, of course, disapproves of it 
as firmly, though in less strong language, so that 
there can be no doubt that public opinion is in 
general against it. The Indian officials themselves, 
we fancy, cannot but be conscious of the im|Dropricty 
of devolving on them such a duty, however active 
they might show themselves in putting that pres- 
sure without which it cannot be performed. The 
success of the appeal is, however, certain, all the 
same. A call for subscriptions cmanathig from high 
official quarters, cannot fail in this country. Not 
to speak of the too great disposition* amongst us to 
waive our better judgment whenever it runs counter 
to official sentiment, the native Princes and nobles'’ 
have scarcely any option in the matter. It is a 
new species of benevolences , which there is no 
escaping. It is taxation, only by another name. 
'The way in which it is managed, is as perfect as 
a fine art. With Regal and Viceregal countenance 
at the fountainhead, and official pressure of every 
degree of force down the entire channel, with* a 
temptingly open vista of honors and titles running 
parallel, , the effect is simply irresistible. It is a 
thoroughly organised system for raising the “ wind” 
which cannot fail to command success. ^ 

But how long will this extortionate syStem of benevo- 
lences go on ? It is evidently based upon some miscon- 
ceptions which deserve to be removed. One of tliese 
misconceptions is evidently a belief in the abundance 
of wealth in this country. It is thoiight, we believe, that 
India teems with riches inexhaustible. We cannot 
account for the appeals for help so perpetually 
made to the wealthy classes ifi our country on any 
other supposition. To-day it is one Fund, and the 
next day another. Not a year passes but has a 
number of Funds towards which tjie same limited 
number of people are expected to pour out from their 
supposed hoards. But have* not these fabled hoards 
long since disappeared ? Now, with regard to the 
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Royal Institute, if it stood alone, it would by no means 
be too great or costly *an undertaking, for the, sub- 
jects of this great Indian Empjre to achieve, with the 
greatest possible ease in the world.. Apart from the 
question of its advantages to the people of this coun- 
try, India would rear up such a memorial without 
difficulty or demur, if it were the only memorial of the 
Jubilee, or if it were the only thing to which they 
• were called to subscribe*. But how many things of 
this kind are there! Are they not to have in 
their own country their local and provincial Jubilee < 
memorials to sieet their more direct wants? Is the 
country really so very rich as to afford to meet these 
repeated calls upon its liberality ? The Pioneer has 
so admirably reflected public opinion on this subject 
thafc it is with great pleasure we quote him in extenso : 

44 There never was a time in India in which more schemes for ex- 
tracting /noney from native, and, we may add, European pockets, were 
afloat, or in which more amateur tax-collectors in the guise of subscrip- 
tion-seeders \vfly-laid an embarrassed public. First there is Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund which has long held the field, and which seems to 
meet one«t every turn with sofne new want or some new device for 
capturing contributions. Next there is in every district the mysterious 
‘Jubilee’ Fund, which to the unenlightened mind appears to be a 
scheme for making people pay for* fireworks who have hitherto seen 
them for nothing* or for founding town halls, dispensaries, and water- 
works rhich are oidinarily supposed to be provided from municipal 
taxation. Then a hat has been sent round by the Prince of Wales and 
the Indian Governments for subscriptions to the Imperial Institute, 
and native chiefs and native gentlemen who want to know how a per- 
manent fancy-fair in London can possibly benefit them receive a signi- 
ficant hint that 4 the Prince ’ wishes it, and are told that his mother 
has reigned fifty years and that she has set her heart on this building. 
Tlffcre are other subscription projects alteady among us or in process of 
birth, but the above are enough to prove that the Indian public, which 
is by no means afifhent and which still bitterly resents the income-tax, 
is seriously pestered by this novel supplement to direct taxation, and its 
natural feelings of loyally disturbed by these inroads on its resources. 
Of the object of Lady Dufferin’s Fund it is impossible to speak too 
highly, and it is unfortunate that its promoters should find themselves 
driven by the presence in the field of other competitors to the occasion- 
al use of unseemly forms of solicitation. Of the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund it is difficult to speak within the hounds of courtesy. The 
Imperial Institute will not do an iota of good to India, it is not believed 
in even at home, and the attempt to make India pay for the indifference 
of the English public indicates a great deal of nioial cowardice on the 
part of the India Office. The municipal and district 4 Jubilee* funds, 
if confined strictly to voluntary subscribers, might be pronounced 
unobjectionable. But in India it is extremely difficult without pressure 
and active canvassing to get subscriptions for any object, and the 
4 Jubilee ’ Funds form no execution to this rule. People are practically 
obliged to pay, ^hether they like or not, and the main distinction be- 
tween a subscription and a direct tax is that the former falls the more 
heavily of the two on persons of small or moderate means and good social 
position. This is one fery cogent reason for the comparative indifference 
of the Mahomedan gentry and middle classes to the Jubilee arrange- 
ments. 

m In view of these facts the Government would do well while there is 
yet time to consider in what sense it proposes to treat this year as a 
‘ Jubilee.’ Is the period to be one of rejoicing to the poor, or is it to 
recall the unplcasmg traditions of Papal Jubilees? The teim unfortunate- 
ly has the twofold meaning, and it seems not ittiprob ible that our rulers 
with the best intentions in the world may add another synonym for ex- 
tortion to.the polyglot vocabulary of the Urdu tongue. The truth is 
that in a matter like thu our Government is too serious and too unsenti- 
mental to touch the leaf pulse of native feeling. It considers that the 
people arc so- fully convinced of the unspeakable benefits which a far off 
sovereign has conferred upon them in a protracted icign as to be 
everywhere eager to tax themselves to commemorate her name by 
municipal and local works of practical and . prosaic utility. But this is 
not the oriental way of looking at the matter. Wlthont question the 
popple of India are extremely glad that H?r M.fjesty has reinged so 
long, and believe that her intentions and wishes in respect of this 
remote realm ai<j, always gracious and sympathetic. But their idea is 
that the rejoicing* and the effort should not be confined to them, but 
that the ruler also should play her part and disclose her affection to- 
wards her subjects in some signal manner. It is not forgotten that 
when Akbar had a son granted him, he filled the tank near the hermit’s 
retreat with silver for the poor and hungry, and that ljis successors 
habitually c elebrated* great days by scattering pearls* and rubies among 
the crowds of Delhi and Lahore. No petty chief would ever ask his 
people to rejoice with him without doing something for them in return. 
The idea that in this matter the obligations of ruler and subject are 
tec ipoca l is deeply rooted in orient, -fl thought, and our Government, as 
representing the Queen, wouhbbe well-advised not to wholly disregard 
it. Distribution *f honours or release prisoners or even grants-in-aid , 
for fireworks and illuminations will not suffice. Something broader and 
more elemental is needed to bring home to the masses throughout the 
length and breadth of 'this great realm that the ruler rejoices with them 
and they with the rylcr. It would be a memorable day in India of 
which it could be said that on it at least no subject of the Queen 
wanted food or drink or a warm blanket. Whether it is possible to 
quite realise this ideal is not for us to say, but we believe that if the 
Government would only .accept it as a working principle and would 


heartily co-operate with all individual and local efforts based on this 
principle, the Queen’s Jubilee would be a day of rejoicing to the poor 
anti homeless, and the noble lady whom we wish to honour would 
become a living personage in all her graciousness and womanly charity 
to thousands who as yet are barely conscious of her existence.” 

We are sorry that we must incur the appearance of 
churlishness on an occasion of joy and festivity, but 
duty is always sacred, and we cannot help raising 
qur voice of warning against what threatens to de- 
plete this impoverished land of what remains of her 
former riches. 

THE JUBILEE. 

THE VICEROY’S SPEECH. » 

Gentlemen, — It is with equal pride and pleasure that I now come 
forward to thank the representatives of the various cities, associations, 
and communities wfto have gathered around rae to-day for the pur- 
pose of presenting to her Majesty their congratulations on her having 
entered the fiftieth year of her reign. A more prosperous reign, a 
more blameless ruler, or a more beloved sovereign the world has 
never seen, (cheers). Wisdom, Justice, Piety, Duty, have been 
the guardians of her throne and the companions of her daily life, 
and, though it has been impossible for a monarch ruling Dominions 
fvhich comprise within their limits a fourth of the human race, to 
escape from those vicissitudes which fhe responsibilities of Empire 
entail, it may be said with truth that under her fortunate auspices 
her people have issued triumphant from every trial, and that, with 
each revolving year, the foundations of her realm have become more 
firmly established, and the loyalty and devotion of her subjects to her 
throne and person have grown more tender and intense (applause). 
At this moment 200 millions of her Indian subjects are giving ex- 
pression to the feelings aqd sentiments I have described, with a una- 
nimity and spontaniety which I believe it would be impossible to 
parallel in any other country in the world. Of set purpose my 
Government has left *the initiative and the organization of those 
public rejoicings which arc taking place in every capital city, town, 
and village in India to the unprompted impulses of the people. In 
a land where official action is generally the prime mover, Officialism 
has for once stood upon one side, and has left the Nation face to 
face with its Empress, (cheers). In the simple language which is 
native to their affectionate disposition, there have gone up to-day 
from every shrine, from every place of worship, from the tabernacle 
of every heart, prayers for her happiness, blessings on her goodness, 
and the incense of an honest and trustful devotion. The great 
Princes in their Durbars, the Municipalities in their city halls, the 
soldiers in their barracks, the zemindars in their country houses, the 
citizens in their pavilioned streets, and the rayyets in their humble 
homesteads, feel, and justly feel, that the close of half a century 
which has encompassed and endowed the land with universal peace, 
— which has brought justice to ^ery cottage door, — which has 
bridged the floods and pierced the jungle, — which has converted 
millions of barjen acres into well-watered plains, — which has sensibly 
diminished the risks both of famine and of pestilence, — which has 
lit a hundred lamps of learning in every chief centre of population, 
and placed within the reach of the humblest Indian student the 
accumulated wealth of Western learning, science, and experience, — 
every English and Indian subject of the Queen, I say, justly feels 
that such a day of retrospect as this is indeed a fitting occasion 
for commemoration and mutual congratulations. - (Applause). 

But if we rejoice in.the Past, it is npt merely on account of the 
actual good it has brought us, but because the Past is the parent and 
creator of the future. Change and development is the law of human 
existence ; and great as have been the achievements, both in 
England, in the Colonics, and in the country, which will ever render 
the Victorian era inexorable in the annals of history, they will prove, 
I tiust, but tjie forecast and preface to even greater and still happier 
times. (Loud cheers). Wide and broad, indeed, are the new fields 
in which the Government of India is called upon to labour, — but 
no longer, as qf aforetime, need it labour alone. Within the 
period we are reviewing, Education has done its work, and we arc 
surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen of great attainments and 
intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal, and honest co-operation we 
m ly hope t‘o derive the greatest benefit. In fact, to an Administra- 
tion so peculiarly situated as ours, they* advice, assistance, and solid- 
arity arc essential to tfic successful exercise of its functions (appause). 
Nor do l regard with any other feelings than those of approval and 
good-will their natural ambition to be more extensively associated with 
their English rulers in the administration of their own domestic affairs, 
and glad and happy shoujd I be if, during my sojourn among them, 
circumstances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider 
and more logical footing the political status which was so wisely 
given a generation ago by that great statesman Lord Halifax to such 
Indian gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, and 
the confidence they inspired in their fellow countrymen, were 
marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils.(Loud 
cheer). But while thus rccognizng in the fullest manner the legiti- 
macy of such political aspirations as those to which I have* referred, 
I hope that they will not divert our Indian fellow-subjects from 
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those equally imperative duties which lie altogether outside the 
circle or political interests and administrative action, and upon i 
which, indeed, far more than on anything which Government can 
do, the prosperity of the country depends ; such, for instance, as the 
improvement of our agricultural systems, the reclamation of waste 
lands, and the planting upon them of the redundant populations at 
present inconveniently accumulated in congested district, — the open- 
ing tip of fresh avenues of industry both to our urban and rural 
classes by the spfead of technical education, — the improvement of 
the sanitary conditions not merely of our great towns, but of our 
villages, of our hamlets, and of the dwellings of the poor, — the wise 
and judicious diffusion of knowledge among the future mothers 
of the next generation, — the ripening of public opinion in regard 
to some of those social questions which lie at the root of all domestic 
happiness and morality, — the expansion and consolidation of that 
movement on behalf of the better medie&l treatment of Indian women, 
in which our Sovereign takes so deep a personal interest, — the 
development of our native industries, some of which, 1 am happy 
to think, arc already competing on triumphant terms with their 
European rivals, — the creation, or, rather I should say, the reintegra- 
tion of that artistic genius which in former days rendered India 
famous for her decorative taste, her ornamental treatment of the 
precious metals, her portrait and miniature painting, and the illumina- 
tion of her manuscripts, — and finally, the bringing into line of all 
the more backward populations of every race and creed, so that 
each may compere on equal terms with the other for whatever prizes 
this life has to offer, whether in the shape of honourable distinction 
or material advancement (applause). 

These at least are a few of the objects which the past fifty years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign have placed us in a favourable position 
for pursuing, and most heartily do I join with you in hoping that 
our loved Empress may live to witness their successful attainments. 
(Applause). Believe me, 1 speak from personal knowledge when 
] say that, among her many pre-occupations and anxieties, there is 
no section of her subjects whose, interests she watches with more 
loving or affectionate solicitude than your own. Moreover in doing 
this, she most truly represents, as it is fit and right their Sovereign 
should, the feelings and instincts of the* English people. Through 
the mysterious decrees of Providence, the British nation and its 
rulers have been called upon to undertake the Supreme Government 
of this mighty Empite ; to vindicate its’ honour, to defend its terri- 
tories, and to maintain its authority inviolate ; to rule justly and 
impartially a congeries of communities, many of them widely differ- 
ing from each other in race, language, religion, social customs, and 
material interests ; to preserve intact and unimpaired the dignity, 
rights, and privileges of a large number of feudatory Princes ; to 
provide for the welfare of a population nearly as numerous as that of 
Europe, and presenting every type of civilization known to history 
from the very lowest to the very highest ; to safeguard and to 
develop the enormous inoral and material British interests which 
have become incxtricablv implicated with those of the natives of the 
soil ; to conduct its administration in a way to win the Jove, confi- 
dence and sympathy of races as keenly sensitive to injustice and 
wrong as they arc ready to recognize kindness and righteous deal- 
ing ; and eventually to evolve from its present intricate and im- 
perfectly adjusted mechanism a homogeneous community so well 
balanced and co-ordinated, so united in its material interests and in 
its moral convictions to form a loyal, patriotic, and compacted 
whole. Within what period this result is to be achieved is a secret 
hidden in the distant futdre, but, of one thing yo^i may be sure, that 
there is no determination more fixed and immovable in the will of 
England, there is no wish dearer to the heart of her Majesty and 
of the British people, than faithfully, firmly, and courageously to 
discharge the difficult and stupendous duties which I have thus 
‘rapidly enumerated, in the interests and for the benefit of our 
Indian fellow-subjects and brothers. (Loud and plolongc^I cheers.) 

THE GAZETTE OF INDIA. ' 

EXTRAORDINARY. . * 

Published by ^Authority. 


Calcutta , Wednesday, February 16 , /SSy. 

STAR OF INDIA. 

Notification. 

No. 5 .V. 1 . 

Fort William , the I fltb February , 1887. 

Hi9 Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India is pleased to announce that h’er Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India has been graciously pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments to the said Order : — 

To be Knights Grand Commanders . 

His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel Shamshcr Bahadoor of Baroda. 

His Highness Maharana Dhiraj Fateh Singh Bahadoor of Oodey- 
pore. 

His Highness Raja Sharasher Prakash Bahadoor, K. C. S. I., of 
Sirmur. 


To be Knights Commanders . 

Charles Alfred Elliott, Esq., C. S. I., Bengal Civil Service, Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. 

The Hon'ble William Wifscti Hunter, C. S. I., C. I. E., B. A., 
L. L. D., Bengal Civil So f vice, Dircetpr-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, Additional Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws an*! Aegulations, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 

• His Highness Maharaja Sri Keshri Singhji Jawan Singhji of Idar. 

Colonel William George Davies, C. # S. I., Bengal Staff Corps, 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. 

Colonel James Johnstone, C. S. L, Bengal Infantry, lately Political 
A^ent in Manipore. 

To be Companions. 

The Hon’ble Charles Gilbert Master, Madras Civil Service,* 
Member of the Council of the Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

Charles Haukes Tod Crosthwaitc, F.sq., Bengal Civil Service, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces.* 

John Graham Cordery, Esq., M. A., Bengal Civil Service, Resi- 
dent at Hydciahad. 

K. Sheshadri Iyer, Esq., Dewan of the Mysore State. ' 

Henry Napier Bruce Krskiue, Esq., Bombay Civil Se*wice, 
nissioncr of Sind. * 

The Hon’ble Peary Mohun Mookrjec, ’Additional M embcr,of the 
Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and Regulations. 

Frederick Russell Hogg, F.sq., Bengal Civil Service, Director Ge- 
neral of the Post Office of India. * , 

Brigadier-General William Stephen Alexander Lockhart, C. B., 
Bengal Infantry, Commanding a Biigadc of the Burmah Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

George James Spence Hodgkinson, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
Commissioner of the Irrawaddy division. 

Captain Charles Edward Yatc, Bombay Staff Corps, Political De- 
partment, lately employed with the Alghan Boundary Commission, m 
William Rudolph Henry Merk, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, lately 
employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission. • 

Navvab Abdul Majid Khan, Honorary Assistant Commissioner and 
Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. 

The Hon’ble James Wallace Quinton, Bengal Civil Service, Mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue, N. W. Provinces. 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Legislative Department. 

Rao Chhatrapati Bahadur, jagiidar of Alipura. 

Maung Gating Kinwuu Mingvi, Chief Burmese Councillor of 
Government. 

David Miller Barbour, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Department of Finance and Commerce. 
Gerald Seymour Vessev Fitzeiahl, F.sq. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Notification. ' 

Fort William, the I (ub Fibruan, 1887. 

No. 4 IE. 

The Queen-Empress, taking into her Royal consideration the ex- 
pediency of making certain changes in the constitution of the Order 
of the Indian Empire, as well by altering the designation of the 
Order as by adding thereto an additional class, so as to enable her 
Majesty, her Heirs and Successors to reward a greater number of 
persons who by their services, official or other, to her Majesty’s In- 
dian Empire, have merited the Royal Favour, has been graciously 
pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the United King- 
dom of Cireat Britain and Ireland, beating date ^ the second clay of 
August last, to revoke and abrogate so much of the Royal Warrant 
bearing the date the thirty-fust day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, by which the said Order was in- 
stituted, as limits the same to the Sovereign, a Grand Master and one 
Class of Members or Companions, and as is inconsistent with or 
contrary to the provisions of the now recited Letters Patent. ^ 

And to ordain, direct, and appoint, that the said Order of Knight- 
hood shall henceforth be styled and designated in all .i**ts, proceedings, 
and pleadings as “The Most Eminent Order of the fndian Empire.” 

And to ordain, direct, and appoint, that the said Order shall consist 
of the Sovereign, and a Grand Master, and such culinary Compani- 
ons or Members, to be divided into two classes, together with such 
extra and Honorary 'Members as her Majesty, her "Heirs and Succes- 
sors shall from time to time appoint. 

And to ordain* direct, and appoint, that., her Majesty, her Hein, 
and Successors, Kings or Queens Regnant of the said United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperors and Empresses of In- 
dia, shall be successively the Sovereign of the said Order, and that 
tfic Viceroy and Governor-General of India for the time being shall 
be Grand Master of the said Order, and shall, in virtue thereof, be 
the first and principal Knight Commander of the Order. 

And to ordrain, direct, and appoint, that the nid 'Members shall 
be divided into two classes, and that the first or higher of the two 
classes shall be composed of Fifty Members to be styled and desig- 
nated Knights Commanders of the said Order, and that the second os 
lower class shall consist of such Members as her Majesty, her Heirr. 
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and Successors shall appoint, to be styled and designated Compani- 
ons of the said Order : Prfcvided, nevertheless and the Queen there- 
by ordained, directed and appointed tf\at it should be competent for 
her Majesty, her Heirs and ^Succ&isors, to appoint, at her or their 
pleasure any Princes of the Blood Royal, being descendants of his late 
Majesty King George the First as extra Knights Commanders. 

And to ordain, declare, and appoint, that in all solemn ceremonials 
and in all places and assemblies the Knights Commanders of this 
Order shall have place and precedency next to and immediatclji 
after the Knights Commanders of the Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George, and that the Companions of this 
Order shall have place and precedency next to and immediately after 
the Companions of the said Most Distinguished Order of S^jnt 
Michael and Saint George. 

* And to ordaifl, direct and appoint that the said Order shall con- 
tinue to be governed by Statutes and Ordinances to be from time to 
time made and ordained by her Majesty, Tier Heirs and Successors 
Sovereigns of the same. 

In pursuance of tffe power so vested in the Queen-Empress as 
Sovereign of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, her 
Majesty has also been pleased to issue new Statutes for the govern- 
ment of the said Order, and therein to ordain, direct, and appoint 
that/*: shalt be competent for the Sovereign of the said Order to 
confer the dignity of a Knight Commander upon such persons whf> 
by their services, official or* other to her Majesty’s Empire in India 
have merited the royal favour, and upon such distinguished represen- 
tatives of Eastern Potentates as her Majesty, her Heirs and Succes- 
sors may think fit, and the dighity of Companion of this Order on 
such persons as would according to the before recited provisions be 
qualified for being nominated to the first class or Knights Com- 
manders of the said Order. 

The Queen lias been further pleased, in pursuance of the Statues 
aforesaid, to make the following appointments to the said Most Emi- 
nent Order of the Indian Empire : — 

% To he Knights Commanders 

His Excellency General Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Kart., V. C., 
G. C. B., C. I.*E., Royal Artillery, Commander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’blc Edmond Drummond, late of the Bengal Civil Service 
and formerly Member of the Council of her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. 

The Hon’blc Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K. C. B., C. I. E., Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh. 

Robert Anstruther Dalycll, Esq., C. S. I., late of the Madras Civil 
Service, Member of the Council of her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India. 

The Hon’blc Maxwell Mclvill, C. S. I., Bombay Civil Service, 
Member of the Council of the Governor of the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

Major-General Alexander Cunningham, C. S. I., C. I. E., Royal 
Engineers (Retired), lately* Director General of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

Thakur Sahib Bhagwat Singhji Sagratnji of Gondal. 

The Hon’blc Rana Shankar Bakhsh Singh Bahadur, C. I. E., of 
Thalrai, Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-Gene- 
ral for making Laws and Regulations. 

Dietrich Brandis, Esq., C. I. E., Ph. D., formerly Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Forests in India. 

Sir M oilier Monier- Williams, Kt ., C. I. E., M. A.. D. C. L 
LL. D. 

Maharaja Pusapati Annada Gajapati Raz of Vizianagram. 

Alexander Meadows Rondel, Esq., M.A., Member of the Institute 
of Civil E lginccrs. € 

Donald .Campbell Macnabb, Esq., C. S. L, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Nawab Munir-ud-Daulah Salar Jung Bahadur, Minister of the 
Hyd crubad State. 

Sir George Christopher Molcsworth Bird wood, Kt. t C. S. I 
4 A. D. LL. D. • 

His High ness Raja Ra nj it Sing of Ratlam. * j 

Surgeon-General Benjamin Simpson, M.D., IndianMcdical Service, 
Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of # India. • 

Albert James Leppoc Cappcl, F.sq., Director-General of Tele- 
graphs in India. ^ t 

Nawab Ali Kad.ir Sypd IJasan Ali Bahadur of Muorshedabad. 
Maharaja Luchmesscr Singh Bahadur of Darbangha. 

* Baboo Sahib Avar, C<’titfnandcr-in-Chicf of the Gwalior *Statc. 

Poaald Mackenzie Wall ice, F.*p, Private Secretary to his Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and GtA-ernor-jGcncral. < 

The Hnn’bic Alfred Woodley Cif.ft, C. I. E., M. A., Director of 
Public Insrrucri<4n in Bengal, Member of the Council of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Regulations. 

Bradford Leslie, £'sq., Aeent, East Indian Railway and Chief En- 
gineer of the Hooghly Bridge. 

To h% Com ^anions. 

Carl Ludolf Gricsbach, Esq., F. G. S., Deputy Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of Indij, 


Captain Frederick Duncan Raikes, Bombay Staff Corps, Deputy 
Commissioner of Alon, Burmah. 

I'he Hon’blc Rao Bahadoor Mahadev Govind Ranade, M. A., 
LLB., Bombay, Additional Member of the Council of the Governor 
of the Presidency of Bombay for making Laws and Regulations. 

William Wordsworth, Esq., M. A., Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Captain Albert Frederick DeLassoe, Translator, Foreign" Depart- 
ment, lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission, 

Sirdar Sherc Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

Rcssaldar-Major Muhamad Aslam JChan, Sirdar Bahadur, 5th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, Commandant, Khyber Jezailchis, .lately* employed with 
the Afghan Boundary Commission. % 

Henry Montagu Mathews, Esq., M. I. C. E., Manager and En- 
ginftcr-in-Chiif, Burmah Stafe Railway. 

Pallc Chentsal Row Pantalu, Superintendent of Stamps and Station- 
ery, Madras. 

Colonel John Stewart, Royal Artillery, Superintendent of the 
Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore. 

Syud Amir Ali, Barristcr-at-Law, Calcutta. 

Henry Seymour King, Esq. 

G. Swann, Esq., Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Burmah. 

Thomas Bcatson Christie, Esq., M. D. 

William James Maitland, Private Secretary to her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for India. 

Maung Pe Si, Myowun of Mandalay. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 10th February 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath 
Gupta, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is 
allowed leave for one* month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself of it. 

In supersession of the ordcif dated the 2 1st January 1887, Mr. F. 
W. Badcock, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 24-Pergunnahs, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Rajshahye, 
during the absence, 011 furlough, of Mr. F. J. G. Campbell, or until 
further orders. ♦ 

Mr. J. Whitmore, District and Sessions Judge, Furreedpore, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Bcerbhoom, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. C. A. Wilkins, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. B. L. Gupta, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on furlough, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Furreedpore, 
during the absence, on deputation of Mr. J. Whitmore, or until 
further orders. 

The nth February 1887.— Mr. J. A. Hopkins, Magistrate and 
Collector, Nuddea, is allowed special leave for six months, under 
section chapter V of the Civi 1 Leave Code, with effect from the 
20th March 1887. 

Mr. R. . M. Waller, Magistrate and Collector, Noakholly, is 
appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of Nuddea, during the 
absence, on leave, of Mr. J. A. Hopkins, or until further orders. 

Mr. A. Barooah, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector Tipperah, 
is appointed to act as Magistrate aud Collector of Noakholly, during 
the absence, on deputation, of Mr. R. M. Waller, or until further 
orders. % 

Baboo Nobin Krishna Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Mymensingh, is allowuri leave* for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted 
to him under the order of the 2 1st December 1886. 

Baboo Doorgadas Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tipperah, is allowed leave for three months, under 
section 72 of the pivil Leave Code, with effect from such date as he 
may avail jiimsclf of it. 

Baboo Chunder Narain Gupta, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Doomka, Sonthal Pergunnaf, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 1 8th instant. •' * 

The 1 2th February 1^87.— «Mr. T. E. Coxhead, c.s., reported 
his departure from India, on furlough, on the 1st February 1887. 

The 14th February 1887.— Baboo Chunder Nath Bose, m.a., is 
appointed temporarily substantive #for six months, or until further 
orders, Bengali Translator to Government. 

The 15th February 1887.— Mr. P. II.O’Brien, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Madhubani, Durbhunga,‘is posted 
temporarily to the Sudder station of that district. 

The 15th February, 1887.— Baboo UmaCharan Ganguli is appoint- 
ed to be Deputy Collector of Income-tax in the district of Khoolna, 
and, under section 40 of Act 11 of. 1886, is vested with the powers 
of a Collector under the Act. 

Judicial.— The 10th February 1887.— Baboo Sit; Kant Ghoac, 
Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bankoora, is 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class.'. 

Baboo Sris Chandra Ghosc, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with the powers’ of a Magis- 
trate of the second class.' 
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A FTER all nothing comes amiss to this ancient and exclusive Hin- 
du religion of ours. How absurd now appear the fears enter- 
tained forty years back that Hindus of different castes would not'travel 
in the same train ! The Brahman now goes to Heaven — or, what is 
the same thing, Benares or Brindaban — cheek by jowl with Mehter in 
the third class. Pipe water was accepted in solemn conclave of the 
Pandits of the Preservation of Pure Faith Society. Lately, the Vaish- 
nav Sonarbanias have restored to caste one of, their castemen returned 
from Europe. And now Hinduism has put to religious use both the 
Telegraph and the Post. * * 

“ A Sepoy died a long way from his home and country, and his caste 
fellows duly cremated him, and having done this, they went to the tele- 
graph office and“\vired as follows to his 'parents ; — 1 Binda Persad died 
last night. Bones by post.’ ” 

The P. O. will make no bones. In our own experience we received 
through the railway the body of a Mussulman noble in the last stage of 
dissolving decomposition. 

» • 

News comes from Behar, through the ! Herald &*c. t that “among 
the numerous Jubilee incidents of Calcutta was a fancy bazar 
Wellington Square.” And it is news indeed to us who overlook the 
Square and to our neighbours. Was the preaching of the Salvation 
Army taken for a fancy bazar ? It^js a fancy business enough, with the 
flag of faith unfurled carried by an East Indian in uniform, supported 
by a naked European, or rather a European in dhoti , unshod, surround- 
ed by a gaping multitude like the crows round the fish stalls at a 
Bengali bazaar. 

* 

• * 

The next or the Second Ciiminal Sessions of the year begins on 

Thursday, the 10th March 1887, Mr. Justice Macthkrson presiding. 

• • * 

• * * ' 

Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Lihrmy ” vol. III., being out of print, 
has been omitted from the M. A. Examination for 1887 and 1888. 

The fourth Opium Sale, provision of ISS4-S5, comes off on Monday, 
the 4th April 1887. « 

. *** 

The Punjab University has selected the retiring . Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province for its degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning. 

. • 

. *** 

HiS Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will be installed District 
Grand Master for Bombay, early in April next. 

* • 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed at Bombay for remedying the diffi- 
culty felt in regard to house accommodation in that city. 

« 

• * 

The telegraph to Bhamo is expected to be complete in a few dayp 


Great rejoicings were making over the birth of a son to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad when the child suddenly died. 

*** 

Sir Rivers Thompson has proceeded to Purneah and opened the 
section of the Assam and Bengal State Railway yesterday. 


The Survey of Calcutta has commenced and owners and occwpiers of 

lands and premises in the town aie required by a not ; 4icaii<i|^to give 

every facility to the Surveyors to enter their lands and premises. 

* • • 

• # 

Cardinal Jacobini, late Pontifical Secretary and a most valuable 
councillor of the Pope in important matters of Churc^i and State, is . 
dead. * 

* * 

• • 

Sir Charles Elliot will proceed home on six months’ leave, during 
which he will have interviews with the Secretary of State in connection 
with the work of the Finance Committee. 

Dr. P. Goetiials will be solemnly enthroned as the first Roman 
Catholic Archbishop under the new Hierarchy this # day, amidst great 
pomp. Father Lafont will preach on the occasion. 

• • 

During February fifty-five thousand and thirty-nine persons visited 
the Indian Museum. Of natives there were 44,307 males and 9,817 
females and of Europeans 744 males and 171 females, the daily average 
1 of visitors being 2,620. 

I • 

I MR. Elliot Colvin, C. S., Assistant to Ihc Governor-General’s Agent 
in Rajputana, will be Sir Steuart Bayley’s Private Secretary. 

Colonel Sir West Ridgeway is talked of as the successor of Sir 
Edward Bradford in the Rajputana Agency. 

*** » 

There was a meeting at Patna under the presidency of Nawab Lutf 
A li Khan, C. I. e., for deciding upon a memorial of their retiring Com- 
missioner, Mr. Halliday. About a thousand rupees was subscribed 
at the meeting. These officials ought to be ashamed of getting ups 
these vanities. The Government ought to intcidict them in right 
earnest. 

*** 

A dacoity took place near Agra on the Gwalior road on the morning 
of Thursday. The gang was over 100 stiong and well equipped with 
muskets, horses and conveyances, and looted a 'caravan of carts. The 
spoil is valued at Rs. 3,000. 


The latest teports qf the earnings of the Darjceling-IIimalayan rail- 
way show considerable falling off in the revenue, as compared with Is^t 
year. The decrease* is over eight housand lupccs in the earnings from 
January to 19th February 1887, as against the same gjbriod last year. 

• * * 

« 

The new Trustees under the new Indian Museum Act (IV of 1887) 
are— the Secjetary#to the Government of BengpJ in the Revenue De- 
partment, the Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, A. SlM- 
son, Esq., Haje'e Jackariah Noor Mahomed Hosslin, and Baboo 
Amrita Nath Mittf.r. • 

Hajee Jackariah is, we douty not, oitr old friend Noor. But when 
•did he start this surname ? Pmud as he is of his Arab*extraction, how 
comes he to get the Persian appellative ? 9 

Baboo Amrita Nath is thus consoled for the scat in the Bengal 
Council which he had been led to expect. # 

Either name will be a surprise in the new connection. They might 
just as well be made Law Professors or sent to command the troops in 
Burma. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
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* % given , any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion . 
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Nawab Muneer-ul-Mulk, brother of Sir Salar Juno is expected 
to leave Hyderabad in April or*May on a tour to Europe. He will 
pass through Turkey Russia, Germany, c ahd France, where His stay 
must be necessarily short, if he isjto be preseift, as the report says, at 
the celebration of the Jubi|ee in England at the middle of June. 

• **# 

After all, there is no foundation for the report that two British 
officers had been arrested in Russia as spies. The officers concerned 
* have themselves written to the Standard to say that, far from having 
received any rough treatment, they met everywhere with the greatest 
hospitality, cordiality and kindness. 1 

« **# 

The consolidated and amended Provincial Small Cause Court Act 
( IX of ) 1887, received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
24th February, 1887. It extends to the whole of British India outside 
the Ipcal limits of the OrSinary Original Civil Jurisdiction of the High 
Courts at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and comes into operation 
from th« 1st July, 1887. 

* 

0 • * # 

Sir CharleS Aitchison makes over charge of his office of Lieuten- 
ant-Govefnor of the Punjab to Mr. J. D. LYAI.L, on the 2nd April — 
at Delhi, and will be there and then sworn an ordinary member of 
the Governor-General’s Council., The Vieeroy’s Legislative Council 
meet at the old Impeiial capital on the 1st Aprfl to consider the Pun- 
jab Land Bills. 

* 

• • 

We read in the East of the 26th February— 

“ Messrs. Sarnia & Co. have been celebrating the Jubilee in an 
original and useful manner. They have been distributing, and will, 
foPthe whole of February current, distribute their ‘ non-quinine pills ’ 
gratis to the poor.” 

Are these non-quinine pills of the Sarma Baboos like the nihilums 
with which the Homceopathists humour their importunate patients, and 
equally valuable and efficacious ? 

*** 

The Calcutta Public Library continues to be in a bad way. The 
receipts are about Rs. 7,000 against an expenditure of Rs. 12,556, and 
to meet the excess a part of the Government securities has had to be 
sold. Th$ application for Government aid has not been sanctioned, 
though Sir Rivers Thompson has agreed to pay for the printing of the 
catalogues of books of the Library and has given a new binding to 
about 1,000 old books. 

• * 

« * # 

Baboo Ramavatar Pande, n. A., Deputy Collector and Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Benares, Syed IIabibulla, barris- 
ter-at-law, of Allahabad, and Syed Mahomed Am, B. A., of Allyghur, 
fc arc the Statutory Civilians of the year for the N. W. P. - A very 
good appointment has been made in Madras in the promotion of 
Ramchandra Iyer, Presidency Magistrate, to the post of Covenant- 
ed Head Assistant Collec tor, with the prospect of a District Civil and 
Sessions Judgeship after a year and a halfs Revenue and Magisterial 
work. . 

* 

A^LEASINU little incident m irkecl the Jubilee at Bombay. On the 
Hindus and Parsecs of that city having sent memorials to the Gov- 
ernment that there might be no slaughter of the cow on the Jubilee 
day, and the Government having simply forwarded the memorials to 
tlfle proper parties, the Mahomedans took the hint in the right spirit 
and no cows werc^killcd at the Bandora slaughter house on the 16th 
February. Lord R'EAY has issued a Resolution expressing his satisfac- 
tion at this manifestation of good feeling on the part of the Maho- 
medans. 

• \ 1 

The Jubilee Review at Aldershot will be an imposing spectacle, as 

o^cr 100,000 troops are to talje part in it. The proposal to send re- 
presentatives of the native army in ^ndia and of the Colonial* forces 
has t»cen abandoned on the gre^und of expense. The English Jubilee 
will be celebrated on the 2 ist and not <tn 20th June. On the former J 
date the Queen witt attend a special Divine Service at St. Paul’s. The 
Parliament will soon be asked to grant a special vote for the expenses. 
The pageant is expected to be a most brilliant one. 

• • • 

An Irish nobleman, Lord Don krai le, has been bit by a pet fox domes- 
ticated for six years, but which appears to have been attacked with the 


rabies without notice. It was in the course of a drive on the 14th 
jAnuaiy that the animal which accompanied his Lordship not only 
made a snap at his gloved hand and drew blood but also bit the coach- 
man in the hand and the foot. The fox died on the 16th and the post 
mortem declared it to have been rabid. Both the nobleman and his 
coachman have gone for treatment to M. Pasteur at Paris. # 

* 

t ** 

A TRAGIC case of suicide is reported from the high seas. Mr. Frank 
White, of the staff of the Bombay Gazette, and who had been 
meditating to give up that connection for joining an appointment in 
Australia, was appointed by Lord Brassey one of his Private Secre- 
taries, and was proceeding in the Sunbeam, when on’the 26th February, 
shortly after midday, when the Sunbeam was proceeding under full sail 
Mr. White jumped overboard. In spite of immediate efforts to 
rescue him, his body was not found. Letters subsequently found 
show that the act was premeditated, though no reason is assigned for it. 
He was much loved and esteemed at Bombay. 

*** 

We regret to hear that Dr. Anandabai Joshi is dead. She will be 
•remembered as the enterprising Mahratta lady, wife of the Post- 
master of Serampore in Bengal, who lyid proceeded to America for 
medical education. Having attained the objects of her journey she had 
just returned to Bombay where, in anticipation of her arrival, she 
had been appointed principal medical officer of the Female Hospital 
at Kolhapore. The circumstances of the case make her untimely 
death, just when on the eve of turning her hard won knowledge to 
account, almost tragic. t 

« • 

• • 

The Tunes of India* ays that at^an educational conference recently 
held at Bombay in connection with the question of higher education, 
Lord Reay assured the native gentlemen present that he was in no way 
hostile to higher education, and that the rumour about the abolition of 
17 higher schools had no foundation. His Excellency also stated that 
the grant for technical education would be separate and distinct from 
the present educational expenses of Government. 

* 

♦ * 

The Statesman publishes the following news from Burma 

.... u Rangoon, February 28. 

I he Thecbaw Tswabwa leaves Mandalay to-morrow. 

The official summary repeats that the negotiations with the Woontho 
Tswabwa have been broken off. On Tuesday Mr. Cloney and a Bur- 
mese official had an interview with him, which was interrupted by 
a misunderstanding between the police escort and Tswabwa’s men, and 
shots were exchanged, but Mr. Cloney succeeded in restorin'^ con- 
lidence. Hie^interview ended peacefully. s 

On the 19th the d.icoits attacked a column from Okkan while crossing 
the Moo river, but were repulsed, one private severely, others were 
wounded.— The Shoaybo district is still somewhat disturbed by scat- 
tered bands of dacoits.— Order is being restored in the Maingtong 
State under an official nominated by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mngouk. —Three dacoities are reported to have taken place in the 
Mandalay district, in one of which fifteen housdfc were burnt. Man- 
dalay otherwise has been quiet.— Some dacoits weie attacked success- 
fully near S.tdoung in Jlic Sagaing district on Wednesday, and great 
loss inflicted on them. The Yeaoo district is reported quiet, as is also 
the lower Chindwin, where the revenue collection and disarmament is 
being pushed on. Two encounters with dacoits are reported in the 
Myingyan distiict. — The Yaw Column from Pagan have had two suc- 
cessful encounters.— The settlement of Yaw is progressing satisfactorily. 
-••In M inboo district Boh Shway Oktmna’s camps have been surprised 

and scveial dacoits Killed. A quantity of property was captured. The 

Tonngd wingyee district is somewhat disturbed.- -The Yamethen and 
Py in man a road is reported quiet. It is frequented by traders.— The 
Pyinmana district is still disturbed with small dacoit gangs.— Yame- 
then and Meiktilu are fairly quiet.— In Kooinay the Thoogyee Meiktila 
killed a dacoit Ieader \vho attacked his village. 

a 1 , - , , * M-arch 2. 

About one hundred dacoits rushed into Toungdwingyee on Monday 
night, firing a portion of the town. They got off free. Sixty houses 
were burnt. * 

Referring to Mr. Gorst’s reply in the House of Commons regarding 
the ruby mines the Rangoon Gazette says that extraordinary facilities 
have been given Mr. Streeter’s party # who announced themselves to the 
miners as the lessees from Government. All other private individuals 
are prevented from visiting the mines.” 

• 

* * * 

To add to the embarrassment of the good people of Madras, the Com- 
mittee of the People’s Fair have been called upon to pay Rs. 25 each 
on account of the legal and other expenses connected with the enquiry 
about the fire, which fire saddened many a hearth and which enquiry 
resulted in nothing. The character and extent of this taxation may 
be understood from the fact that every subscriber of Rs. 15 upwards 
is ifso facto a member of thfc Committee. The funds were swelled by 
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this attraction. The privilege will now strike many poor fellows as 
little short of a calamity. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the 
feelings of those who lost their limbs or their dear ones in the unlucky 
Tamaska . 

*** 

At thfc request of the Port Commissioners, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has exempted* wheat from the terminal charge levied on goods from 
and to the Howrdh station. The order will have effect from 1st April. 

• 

e • * * 

IkfR. Dyaram Gidumal, B. A., LL. B., a Probationer in the Bombay ' 
Presidency, has befcn confirmed by the Governor-General in Council 
as a Statutory Civilian. • 

* 

• * 

MR. J. Smith and Mr. R. J. Leeds, of the Bengal Civil Service, have 
been permitted to resign. 

» 

• # 

THE control and management of the various Railways in Northern^ 
and Eastern Bengal having their terminus in Calcutta, are transferred* 
from under the administration* of the Director-General of Railways 
to that of the Government of Bengal. This arrangement is made on 
financial grounds as well as in the interests of commerce and the pub- 
lic, and will have effect from ist April. 

• * 

The Bank of Bengal has lost another old officer in Mr. John Gordon, 
Chief Accountant and Deputy Secretary, whb has retired from its ser- 
vice. Mr. R. L. Biss, Cashier, succeeds him. • 

* 

* # 

The owner of a nostrum for the treatment and cure of small-pox, the 
initials of whose name are the letters J. L. W., has hit on an effective 
advertisement. He writes to the Indian Daily News to say that he is 
anxious to send, for only the cost of transit and without any remunera- 
tion, a copy of his prescription for the benefit of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria who is reported by Reuter to have got an attack of that 
disease. J. L. W. guarantees cure by his remedy, which he says 
has succeeded in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of thousand 
cases, but he is modestly doubtful whether his prescription 
would be accepted. He also does not know how the prescription 
should be transmitted. In a note, the editor, after telling him that 
the cost of transit is a bagatelle, namely the postage, adds that the 
patient would either be well or dead before the pre^ription could 
reach bim, and wonders why if it were such an invaluable remedy, 
J. L. VV. should not publish it. 

*** 

Between the V. P. P. conveying goods from England direct to in- 
dividual customers in^ndia, and the pressure of the exchange, the res- 
pectable European tradesmen in our great cities £re in a bad enough 
way already. And now an unexpected competition confronts them. 
Wednesday’s Englishman contained important news — the conversion 
of Belvedere into an aristocratic sale-room. Let the Cooks and 
the Browns in special look out. To begin with, a horse coach an^l 
harness-mart has been opened in the great Patace. Through that 
M oniteur 'Official of his Government, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, by his Private Secretaiy, advertises a number of fine horses, and 
elegant equipages. The sale-master is Mr. Barnes— we beg pardon, 
“F. C. Barnes, Esq.” There is no belief in the virtues ef competition 
in the establishment, everything lias its price— fixed. Here is an 
opportunity to friends and admirers for a good turn. The other 
terms are— payment down at % once— no tick— though no delivery 
will be given till after the 3rd April next, when Sir Rivers bids fare- 
well to Bengal and India— the goods remaining at the risk of the 
purchaser. 

Whatever may be thought of its fairness, that last condition will be 
eminently convenient to the present owner and will preserve the out J 
ward decencies of the office. More than this it is perhaps vain to ex- 
pect of the successors of the Company’s writers. The only truly mag- 
nificent occupant of Belvedere in these latter days was Sir George 
Campbell. He did not occupy his last days of power with making 
inventories of household furniture. He lived to the last moment as 
usual and befitting his position, leaving bis things to be disposed of 
leisurely, after he left the land. 


(Bitorial states. 

j __ 1 ^ _ _ __ 

TPHE political state of Europe shows no change. The most pacific 
A assurances continue to be exchanged bjithe Bowers, while there is 
not the least relaxation in their military*prcparations to justify those 
assurances. For months, the whole of Europe is presenting the ap- 
pearance of one immense Camp ready^at a moment’s notice for the 
fray. The relations of Austria and Russia on the Bulgarian question 
seem to be highly strained, while the part which Germany or the Porte 
,is likely to take in any encounter that may possibly break out between 
them, is the subject of continual speculation. On ;he one hand, Ger- 
many, conscious of having too deeply wronged France to be forgiven, 
cannot afford to estrange the sympathies of a great military 
power like Russia. Rumours are also, from time to tinie^ 
afloat of a growing disposition on the part of Turkey to fchrow 
in her lot with her ancient enemy. The latest utterances of 
English opinion on the Bulgarian question are, however* in the 
direction of peace. Lord Salisbury seems to assumed that 
the question of Bulgarian independence is safe in* the keeping 
of the great Powers who had signed tfie treaty of Berlifl, so as 
to obviate the necessity of England alone taking any action in 
the matter. The state of uncertainty, however, is heavily taxing the 
financial resources of the states. The demand everywhere is for more 
subsidies for war preparations. Austria has just asked for a military 
credit of 53 millions of florins, and even Italy has fallen a victim to 
the war craze. As to Egypt, the latest expressions of English minis- 
terial opinion on the subject put off the abandonment of that country 
as indefinitely as ever. 

Since the above was in type, there has been an attempt at an in- 
surrection in Siljstria by some of the dismissed Bulgarian officers. 
It was quickly put down. 


THE Pioneer says 

“There has been some excitement in Khatmandoo lately, owing to 
a rumouicd conspiracy to oust the present Government. It would 
seem that some 200 men gathered at Raksul, about 20 miles north of 
our old military station at Segovvlie, and though unarmed, their pre- 
sence caused alarm, as large stores of arms and ammunition were said 
to be stored in the neighbourhood. Seventeen hundred sepoys were 
said to have deserted from the Nepal Army, and to be marching on 
Raksul, there to await General Ranabir Jung, son of Jung Bahadoor. 
This Prince is a refugee in India, and never conceals his intention of 
trying his fortune some time or other in Nepal, from which he was 
di 1 veil when the coup (fetat some two years ago took place. He had 
.been at Segowlic lately, but on February 19th was at* Motilhary. Ho 
was arrested theie by our police, news of the impending conspiracy 
having been sent to India from Khatmandoo. % The after-course of 
events showed the danger more imaginary than real. The 1,700 
! sepoys have never been heard of, so that part of the stoiy is discredit- 
! ed ; while as to the 200 unarmed men at Raksul, if they were really 
waiting for Ranabir Jung, they have since returned to their homes. 
The stores of arm and ammunition, too, have not been found. Ranabir 
has been taken to Patna, and there released on his promise not to leave 
that place without pet mission ; and the threatened stonn has blown 
over.” 

Our Government has clearly been the victim of a hoax. Of course 
it has acted at the instance of the Nepal Mini^ry whose information 
turned out to be false. A dread of sudden revolution is the normal 
condition of the mind of the ruler dc facto of Nepal. After the lato 
coup d'etat this is more than ever the case. The Government of India 
must he prepared foe constf nt calls for inteifeience. But it must tako 
care to gtiaftl its pcaac and its dignity by courteous evasion. Tl^j 
Residency should not lightly believe in the bugbears of the terrified 
imaginations of the men in power in the country. .JBhc air of Khat- 
mandoo is always, and now more than ever, filled with scarcely audible 
rumours ef plots of assassination, massacre, revolution and raid from 
British territory. This is the hourly torture with which the Nemesis 
of retribution 'visits’ the ambitious miscreants \vho wade through 
slaughter of their kinnnen to power. They 1 suspect every harmless 
sign — at the rustling of leaves. Th*cy can trust nobody. They 
are rightly served. Why should thb Government of India try to n>ake 
things pleasant for them ? # » % 

* 

Sir Rivers Thompson left Calcutta for Dacca op the night of Friday 
and reached his destination by 7 P.M., the next day. The stations of 
Naraingunge and Dacca were decorated and illuminated for his Honor’s 
reception. The investiture of Nawab "Abdul Gunny with the insignia 
of the Order of the K. C. S. I. took place on Monday afternoon, at 
the Marble Hail of the Shah Bagh. The Lieutenant-Governor, in 
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presenting him with the insignia, spoke at great length in praise of 
the noble deeds of beneficence which hac^ marked the life of .the old 
Nawab and of his services to the Governments in various public capa- 
cities filled by him. In course of his speech, his Honor announced 
the offer that had been conveyed to him in a letter by the Nawab’s son 
to light the main roads and streets of Dacca, which are now lighted 
with oil lamps, with gas, entirely at his own cost, as a token of his 
, appreciation of the enthusiasm* shown by his fellow-citizens, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan, at his father's investiture. The offer was 
further enhanced in value by the liberal conditions attached to it, 
w:., that the Nawab will maintain the gas works free of all cost, the 
municipality undeltaking to spend on improved sanitation and the 
purchase and mainte nance of fire engines thq sum thus set free from 
lighting. 

4 ~ 

A strange “temperance” case is being discussed in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. The periodical changes in the excise regulations there had 
gradual^ sent up the duty on toddy to such a height as to cause 
cxtremfhhard^hip and dissatisfaction among the trading as well as the 
consuming classes. Bitter were the wailings of the classes used to the 
exhilarating beverage, and many were the representations of the sellers 
to Government, but all in vain. At length things came to such a pass 
in one district, viz., Colaba, that tbfcre were apprehensions of a serious 
breac of the peace. But there the good sense of the people saved 
them. In their bewilderment, however, they hit on the scarcely less 
desperate expedient of giving up the indulgence in the liquor. Whether 
they cherished the hope thereby ultimately of forcing the hands of the 
excise authorities to reduce the duty as the only alternative rather 
than forego the entire revenue, it is not for us to say, and needless to 
inquire. Suffice it to say that they started a Temperance movement. 
This was a severe checkmate for Government Kven this did not open 
its eyes. Instead of trying to wean its customers to their old ways of 
drunkenness by reduction of pi ice and general moderation, this great 
publican state proceeded to force the people to its bar by the persecu- 
tion of the law and the Police. One of the leaders of this movement, 
ViSHNOO Gocind Pindankuk, an Inamdar of some means, has been 
prosecuted by the Government on a charge of criminal intimidation, 
inasmuch ^is he is alleged to have endeavoured to prevent persons, 
under threats of religious bans and penalties, frotn obtaining liquor. 
On the part of the accused it is contended that his prosecu- 
tion by the Government is an act of interference with the religious 
convictions of the people. •His crusade against drink is justified 
on religious corftidcrations and regarded in the same light as if* 
he made a similar movement against the eating of beef by Hin- 
dus. In the meantime, the accused had applied to the Bombay High 
Court for transferring his case from the district, on the ground 
“that feeling against him amongst the local officers was so strong as to 
preclude any chance of his getting a fair trial at their hands. The 
High Court, however, has rejected the application. 

THE Mahomedan Endowments Committee seem to be determined to 
divert funds endowcd 4 for purely religious purposes towards the ad- 
vancement of secular education. They arc probably acting on the 
principle, that the end sanctifies the means. They must, however, be 
very much mistaken in the course they are taking. The Mahomedan ! 
members are divided in their interpretation of. the word i/m as 
i^ed in deeds of endowment by pious Mahomedafls. Nawab 
AliDOOL Lutj kk Bahaduor and Moulvie Ahuul JUBRER aie 
of opinion thatch means knowledge of divine subjects, while 
a majority of the members support the interpretation of 
Mr* Amir At.i, c. i. k., that it means knowledge in* general, 
both divine and secular. The President of the Committee, the 
Hon’ble Mr. PAUL, Advocate-General, was, however, scfircely fair in 
throwing in the weight of his opinion into the scale of the majority. 
It is a question essentially for the Mahomedan community, to de- 
termine, and Nawab* Aimooi. LUtefk Bahadoor’s suggestion that 
evidence should be collected on the pa^nt was, to say the least, a very 
moderate one. *The Pi csident objected to the enquiry on the alleged 
giound that it was . perplexing, embarrassing and confusing. The 
impatience of a thorough discussion of the point shown by Mr. Paul 
was highly unbecoming. 

* — 

OUR native contemporaries have waxed wroth over the evidence of 
Mr. JOHN Beames, Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. The 


evidence is outrageous in all conscience, but it should be remember-’ 
ed thaf Mr. Bkames is but a man, and that in giving his evidence he 
was only paying back the usage he is wont to receive at the hands of 
the native press. Did not the native press set up a howl over the 
rumoured appointment of Mr. Beames on the very Commission, as 
well as in succession to the reported vacancy in the Chairmanship of 
tjie Calcutta Municipality? Again, it is wellknown that Mr. Beames 
is the father of a rather inconveniently large number of children, 
the male ones of whom he is naturally anxious to get intd the Civil 
Service which he himself found suitable !o his tastes. Any prospect 
of a large encroachment upon the loave9 and fishes of that Service by 
the natives, is therefore naturally regarded by him with the jealousy 
and resentment born as it were df personal wrong. 


Another great engineering work, the Benares bridge, will be open by 
the beginning of next cold season. It is more than three times the 
length of the llooghly bridge. 


*The Calcutta Public Health Society held its annual meeting this week, 
Sir Rivers Thompson being in the chair. Lady Dufferin honored 
the occasion with her presence. In congratulating the Society on the 
work which it has been doing, Sir Rivers THOMPSON referred to the 
controversy which, during the last four years, had prevailed, some- 
times not without bitterness, on the subject of sanitary improve- 
ments in Calcutta, and to the part taken by his Government and the 
Society in that controversy. As an effect of those discussions, it was 
decided that the sanitary* arrangements of Calcutta and the Suburbs 
should be placed undCr one system, aryl a Bill for the amalgamation 
of the Suburbs with the Calcutta Municipality had therefore been 
brought into the Council. Sir Rivers regretted that the Bill could not 
be passed before he left the country, but legislation, he said, was a 
dilatory business, and it was particularly so when they had to deal with 
a Bill of some 400 sections which that Bill contained. One of the causes 
of the so-called delay, as Sir Rivcrs said, was the consideration which 
had to be bestowed on the lengthy representation submitted by the 
Health Society with respect to the Bill. In moving the adoption 
of the report and the accounts, Dr. Sircar regretted the want of sup- 
port with the objects * of the Society from the intelligent public in 
general, and especially from men of his profession, and combatted 
the notion that the Society was in any way hostile to the scheme 
. of Local Self-Government. Thefc were other speeches, among 
which the concluding one was a warm defence of the institution, 
from its President, Mr. Cunningham, who passed a severe condemna- 
tion on the insanitary conditions existing in this country. 


The District Charitable Society in Calcutta, which held yesterday its 
flfty-fift h annual meeting, is pursuing its work offpenevolence from year 
to year in its own quiet way. Its expenditure during the past year, 
on irlief to the poor, fln the Alms IlouSe, and the Leper Asylum, ag- 
gregated about Rs. 89,000. The Society received some liberal dona- 
tions in the year, viz., Rs. 1,500 from the Begum of Bhopal, Rs. 500 
horn the Maharaja of Cashmere, Rs. 1,000 from Mr. KESWICK, 
Rs. 1,000 from Mt.^Mackinnon, and Rs. 500 from Mr. Ja§. Allen. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the* Countess of Dufferin are 
expected to honor the Star Theatre of Calcutta with their presence on 
Tuesday evening, to witness the performance of Sita~ Banabash and 
of a society skit. The enterprising* managers of the Theatre are all 
astir in making suitable arrangements for the reception of their august 
visitors. There will be three fountains of rose water at play at the 
portico and the Dress Circle. 


We hope our native contemporaries will gradually extend the range 
of their sympathies. There are subjects of great moment which they 
tio not touch. Instead of crying themselves hoarse for formal repre- 
sentation in the legislature, for instance, they might pay some attention 
to the ill-important subject of the defence of the country. A good 
opportunity for discussion was offered them by us in the lengthy arti- 
cles on the subject from the pen of Captain Hearsey published in 
our paper. But they did not see it. The silence of the Anglo-Indian 
Press of Northern India is, of course, studied, and due to the gallant 
Captain’s personal unpopularity with his countrymen for having so 
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stoutly espoused the cause of the poor about him and of the people. 
The press of other parts of India has done him more justice. •Madras 
has noticed his scheme in several elaborate articles. The fate of that 
scheme is, however, independent of any local newspaper criticism. It 
has been widely circulated throughout the world, and testimonies to its 
originality, its practicability, and its importance, from professional 
judges and high military functionaries, are pouring in upon us and 
upon him. By far the most irresistible proof of its worth is the inter-^ 
est it has excited among the military Powers on the Continent. Thus 
the Oesterreichische Zeitungp a leading political organ published in 
Vienna, in its issue of the 1st February, writes 
Mt The Cheap* Defence of the Nation.’ This is the title of a 
pamphlet by Captain Andrew He^SEY published at the Reis 
Ravyet Office, Calcutta. It discusses very comprehensively and in 
superior style the state of the Indian Army and culminates in a pro- 
posal to enlarge the army by incorporating the troops of the native 
feudal Lords. The little work is carried out with much professional 
knowledge and characterises the writer as a strategical authority. In- 
terested parties should not lose the opportunity of obtaining copies. 
We intend shortly to report more in detail on the pamphlet and alsfc 
on its author.” % 

Before long the Government of India will be compelled to take up the 
consideration of both the articles in Reis < 5 r* Rayyet , if they are not 
already considering them. 

The Mahomedan Literary Society has established itself as one 
of the institutions of Calcutta. It is already a generation old. In 
fact its Silver Jubilee is a question of a couple of years only. The 
twenty-third Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary Society, 
held at the Town Hall on rtie evening of the 25th February last, 
was an unqualified success. There was the usual exhibition of 
art and artistic industry, of rare curiosities and valuable articles, 
as well as of physical and chemical experiments. Scientific 
experiments may have become more common in Calcutta since 
the period when the Mahomedan Literary Society was first start- 
ed and when great magnates, not Viceroys and Governors and Generals 
and High Court Judges only but foreign princes like the King of Siam 
and others, were found to press and linger round the experiments of 
Rai Kanye Lal Dry Bahadoor and the Hon’ble Dr. Sircar and the 
Rev. Father Lafont and the late Tameez Khan Bahadoor, with 
almost boyish curiosity. But Science is in its growth and there is always 
something new every year. The collection of works of art and of 
curios aud novelties was as goo^ as ever. Lai Fong, the Chinese 
Painter, and Mr. Archer, a Scotch Painter recently arrived, exhibited 
some interesting portraits. A sight rare in the East was the display 
by Kumar PROMODE Kumar Tagore of the numerous foreign Orders 
received by his father Raja Sir Sourindro Moiian Tagore. The 
portraits in crayon of the Queen, the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, drawn by* a young painter from Boston, Mr. Claus, at- 
tractcdjnuch notice. The gathering was fairly large, the Mahomedan 
and the European community «f the town havirfg made the strongest 
muster. Most of the leading European officials graced the occasion 
with their presence. Sir Charles Aitchison and a few other 
members of the Pnblic Service Commission now in Calcutta, also 
attended. The centre of attraction was, of coyrse, the Viceroy, wffio 
spent a long time in looking at every object of interest in a leisure- 
ly way which so markedly contrasts him from the usual hurried 
manner characteristic of the West. The Lieutenant-Governor with 
his staff was also there en route to Dacca. Nawab Ahdool LUTEKF 
Bahadoor was, as usual, full oficourtcsy to all his guests, being well 
seconded in his attentions to the party by some of the leading 
members of the Literary Society, notably Prince Jehan KUDR and 
Mr. Abdur Rahman. 


Loyalty on the seashore can not lightly be allowed to lighten the 
burden of life’s sorrows by the dissipation of illumination. The re- 
cent Jubilee demonstrations in that line at Bombay distinctly dislocated 
the arrangements in the Marine Department for the safety of the 
world’s shipping and of course the commerce and lives on board. We 
are told the Bombay Government telegraphed to the Government of 
Ceylon as follows : — 

■“ Shipping should be warned that Bombay will be brilliantly illumin- 
«ted 16th and 17th February on account of Queen’s Jubilee, and that 
visibility of harbour lights may be affected thereby.” 

' We suppose the same warning was conveyed to Aden and to the 


ports of the Malabar Coast and t|je whole Eastern shore of the 
Arabian Sea. 

We wonder whether Ma 3 rRs took any precautions. It depended not 
only on forethought, but also on the ecstasy of light to which the Be- 
nighted might aspire. If her effort only* made her normal darkness 
visible, no warning was required. 

^Thf. “ tic ” in the election of the Tagore Law Professor has at last been 
got over by a triumph. The Faculty of Law had recommended to' 
the Syndicate that either of the two candidates, Messrs. Lalmohan 
Das and Golap Chandra Sirkar, who had obtained equal votes, 
might be appointed. The Syndicate, however with a better .ap- 
preciation of its duty and proper respect for the able and eminent 
men in the long list* of candidates, preferred to keep the whole 
question open for the decision of the Senate and therefore made no 
specific recommendation in regard to the two candidates. The 
Senate met on Friday. Dr. Rajendralala endeavoured to create a 
diversion by moving an amendment that, before the elcition of a 
Professor, the meeting should select the subjects lectures. 

The amendment was lost, when votes were taken witfl the following 
result in respect of the most lavored candidates : — * 

Golap Chandra Sirkar ... ... 31 

Lal Moliau Das ... ... 21 

• 1 

Asutosh Mookerjee ... ... 14 

Babu Asutosh’s name being eliminated, votes were taken a second 
time on the two original competitors, resulting in a still more decisive 
majority for Professor Golap Chandra Sirkar, who scored 43 votes 
against 23 for Mr. Lal Mohan Das. While we congratulate Babu 
Golap Chandra Sastri on his success, we must sympathise jvith 
Babu Asutosh who would have had as good a chance as any if he 
had stepped into the field in more right earnest and did a little 
active canvassing from an earlier stage of the competition. The 
part we have taken in the discussion of this election may have per- 
haps exposed us to some misunderstanding in some quarters. Perhaps 
we spoke too strongly and in a way that jarred on some delicate 
nerves. Wc spoke as an Indian and as a Brahman, perhaps, without 
meaning any offence to any body, and not a word of what we wrote 
was inspired by any interests except those of national education. 
Wc believe in blood, and it is a belief we share with our Countrymen. 
If we have in any degree contributed to the result— a doubtful point, 
seeing that the question was not one of birth only— we are not sorry 
for having prevented a scandal. It may be a prejudice, but India is 
not yet prepared to sit at the feet of the very lowest glasses of society. 
The Public: Service Commission may take a note of it. 

• 

We are glad to be able to announce that our efforts to draw public 
attention to the oppressions of the Arnigad Zemindars, and the per* 
secution of their friend Captain Hearsey at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the North-Western Provinces, has not been altogether vain. 
Five months ago we gave a hint of exertions being made to bring the 
subject before Parliament. Those exertions have borne this much of 
fruit that Lord STANLEY of Alderley has given notice in the, House of 
Lords of his intention to call for the fullest nlfonnation on the whole 
subject from the Secretary of State. Lord Stanley is an authority on 
India, having been in the country and all along taken an intelligent 
sympathetic interest in it. It is no light thing to undertake a cause in 
Parliament. He an have ho other motive than pure philanthropy to 
espouse the cause of the poor despoiled Rajpoots. We only hopo-he 
will stick to it. For the immediate reply of the Government will 
scarcely be satisfactory, and the subject will require* prosecuting. The 
Government of India might, if it chose, prevent much botheration to 
itself add a great Indian scandal. In any case, it should leatfc the 
N. W. P. administration to its own arts of cookery and concoction. 
The oppressor must help himself, and here we have a Pandit of a grand 
Pasha. 

__ J 9 

» 

We congratulate Mr. N. M, Kh< 3 ky on his well-earned title offthan 
Bahadoor. A sturdy lawyer who does yeoman’s service to suitors in 
the close atmosphere of Central India, by his bold ^>ut respectful bear- 
ing, a staunch but sober patriot who sacrified business to come all the 
way to the National Congress at Calcutta without showing the slight- 
est disposition to air his eloquence or purchase a cheap notoriety, lie 
is a valuable member of Mhow society. Locally, he is favorably 
known for his anonymous contributions to journalism. In this capa- 
city he has criticised the neighbouring Princes and Chiefs with exem- 
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plary but not hostile freedom. If we remember aright, at one period 
his candid pen was the humble instrument of the people’s protection 
and the Chiefs safety in the neighboring state. Khan Bah’adoor 
Khory, has, we see, commemorated the Jubile£ characteristically, by 
starting an Engiish fortnightly journal at Mhow, called the Central 
India Times . There is need * of light penetrating these isolated 
regions, and we think our friend’s venture will prove a useful addition 
to the Indian press. 

REIS & RA YYET. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1SS7. 

THE COMING BUDGET. 

A FOR MCA ST. 

W E are close on tTie appearance of the Budget. It 
will probably not be published before the 25th 
instant,* though the draft of the main portion must be 
ready, fr* ajyproval of the Viceroy before his Excel- 
lency leaves the capital on the 16th. Sir Auckland 
Colvin fnight then remain behind for the comple- 
tion. What sort of a Budget will it be ? is at 
this moment a natural subject of inquiry. Ordinarily, 
there would be much keen and even ’uneasy curiosity 
felt as to the character of such an important mani- 
festo. Speculation is usually rife as to the lines 
on which it might be cast, its forecast of the revenue, 
its estimate of the expenditure, and, last not least, its 
possible measures of taxation. The various Provin- 
cial Governments, with their several departments, 
the representatives of trade and commerce, the Ser- 
vices, as well as the general public all look forward 
to the Budget with interest sometimes deepened to 
anxiety. Much more anxiously would the Budget 
of a bad year of financial difficulty have been natur- 
ally watched, were it not for a recent announcement 
in the press such as it was, that there was no inten- 
tion, after all, of resorting to fresh taxation in the 
year at hand. That announcement, whatever its 
validity, has gone a great way to allay public anxiety 
which had been wrought up to a pitch of distress 
by the previous report of an opposite character. 
Nor does it appear unlikely that some proposals of 
fresh taxation hall been actually before the Govern- 
ment of India. Never since the luck of a Baring 
Teased to preside at the Indian Exchequer, have that 
Government been in greater want of money for 
meeting, along with the varied demands of ordi- 
nary administration, the cost of the extraordinary 
military, operations. The war in Burma has been 
a serious drain oe our resources, nor is there a near 
prospect of the cessation of that drain. The prose- 
cution of frontier and harbour defences is another fruit- 
ful source of expenditure. These extraordinary de- 
mands could not be met without extraordinary sup- 
plies. Whence then were supplies \o come ? It is 
idle to look to retrenchment of the ordinary expendi- 
ture for any more than a partial relief. Economy 
cannot be effected all on a sudden, and its effects 
must in the nature cf things be slow in their opera- 
tion. The dcnvmds upon the exchequer for the 
purposes of war and* of* military defences, were on the 
contrary immediate and urgent. The question before 
the.Government . was an •imperative one. Oh its 
being referred to the II6me Government, the Govern- 
ment of India were, if we are rightly informed, advised < 
to look to fresfi taxation for their remedy. 'The Gov- 
ernment of India, however, took a juster view of the 
situation. They knew how unpopular the Income 'Tax 
already was and how much odious any addition to it 
would be. The Salt Tax could not be increased with- 
out imposing a burden on the poorer classes — a 


burden which could be escaped only by depriva- 
tion of a fundamental article of diet. There are 
other grave objections against an increase of the 
salt duty which were forcibly set forth in Sir Auck- 
land Colvin’s memorable Budget speech of last year. 
It therefore our information be correct, and the Gov- 
ernment of India have made up their mind to meet 
the financial crisis without having recourse to new 
taxation, they have shown great wisdom, self-restraint 
and sympathy with the people, fn their choice of alter- 
natives. 

'That, however, is the threshold of the matter. There- 
in, indeed, will be the difficulty of their task. How else 
arc they to meet the deficit? It is difficult to say 
what may be in contemplation, but it is just possible 
that there may be not much of a deficit after all to 
meet. That sounds more like conjuring that finan- 
ciering, but how often is the wish father to the 
thought ! and in such situations facts, instead of prov- 
ing stubborn things, discover, a most genial accom- 
modating spirit. Lord Melbourne's epigram — There 
is nothing so misleading as facts, except figures, is 
the expression of mature statesmanship. Apart from 
the exaggeration, the saying embodies the truth that 
facts and figures give out different meanings under 
different dispositions. Much might depend upon the 
Government Dewan’s treatment of figures. The 
crisis is one to Ufmpt him *to the most brilliant exer- 
cises in political arithmetic. Yet the result may be 
achieved without anything savouring of sharp practice. 
In a vast Empire with* an enormous account-sheet, 
there is almost always room for the play of arith- 
metical skill and financial genius. A little shuffling — 
legitimate — of accounts ifiakes a wonderful change — 
may transform a disaster into a triumph'. 

We do not know if such a feat is in store for us, butt 
that is a possibility that suggests itself to us. From the ' 
remembrance of last year, we should not be surprized 
if the Famine Insurance Fund was treated in away to 
lay the dread ghost of Deficit to repose. If it should 
be so, we believe the country would embrace it as an 
escape from taxation. As for the objection of breach 
of faith, Stilus populi cst supremo, lex. But the occasion 
scarcely calls for such extreme appeals. The explana- 
tions in the last Financial Statement convinced most 
men that the acute authors of the Fund had left dis- 
tinct saving clauses by virtue whereofAhe Fund might 
be put to any decent use jn such times as these. 
There may still be a lingering sentiment in some 
minds against such utilization, but except in the im- 
probable event of a scandalous misuse, nO particular 
offence will be taken. Indeed, provided the expendi- 
ture on reproductive or insuring works like railways is 
not withdrawn, coupled with an explanation that the 
present is a temporary expedient hi a year of financial 
distress to avoid the alternative of fresh taxation, the 
public will, we are sure, be ‘reconciled to it. 

For the rest, the Budget of 1887-88 will be mainly 
dependent for maintaining equilibrium, we anticipate, 
on the revision of the Provincial Contracts. We 
believe we do not hazard much in this expecta- 
tion. Sir Auckland Colvpn is no theatrical finan- 
cier given to startle, but a sober, safe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He spoke out his mind very fully in 
his last Statement. In that document he disclosed 
his dislike to taxation and his submission to it as an 
imperial necessity. He also showed how* he relied 
upon the Famine Fund as well as on the renewal of 
the Provincial Contracts as reserves in hours of worse 
tightness. 

Discontent had indeed been expressed by some 
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of the Local Governments, at the reduction of the 
shares of the revenue, the disposal of which was* in* 
their hands under the terms of the contracts which 
are about to expire. But the security of imperial 
interests must override all other considerations. 
Besides, the Lord of Indiagave and it is for the Lord 
to take away. The Local Governments could not 
at any rate be* worse off now than they were in the 
period previous to the new contract system, and 
it cannot be pretended that during that period 
they had not fairly good scope in carrying on 
their administration. It must also be remember- 
ed that the reductions of revenue, to # which they 
are now called on to reconcile themselves, are 
dictated by exceptional circumstances, and it is their 
di^y loyally to co-operate with the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in making the policy of economy a success, 
the more so that it was the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment of India that gave out of their abundance what 
the Provinces have so long been enjoying. The slight 
improvement in the value of the rupee, and the in- 
creased receipts from Railways, will probably be 
among the hopeful elements in the financial Statement. 

We may here mention that the late opium conven- 
tion with China, by which England will pay an addi- 
tion to the duty on the drug as compensation for 
Chinas abolishing the harrassing inlfmd dues to which 
it is subject in the interior of f Jiat Empire, comes into 
operation from this year. Whether China is strong 
enough to be able to abolish the transit duties, has been 
doubted, while it would be difficult to revert to the 
original arrangements. So that it was apprehended 
that England might have to inclir a burden without 
an equivalent. So far as the bite sales may be re- 
garded as any index, there is no ground for fear. 
At least the satisfactory prices published in the Indian 
Daity News show that as yet the new arrangements 
have not produced a deterrent effect on the consump- 
tion in China. This is good news for our Government 
and the Indian taxpayer, is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Opium revenue shall be maintained till 
the rapid expansion of our Railway Receipts* is able 
to supply the loss. 

NATIVE PREFERENCE FOR EUROPEAN 
ZOOLOOM. 

In connection with*the scheme of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, this journal has maintained a consistent policy. 
We have not appraised the value of that scheme 
beyond its worth. It is a little thing in itself, and 
whatever of value it possessed in our eyes consisted 
in its concession of un-official chairmanship. In that 
experiment lay its potentialities for futufe goqd. That 
almost exhausts its efficacy as a measure of political 
and business training* to the people. . Holding this 
view, our readers can conceive how naturally we have 
been disappointed at the timidity of those of our 
Municipalities and Local Boards, which having the 
privilege of returning non-official gentlemen as Chair- 
men and Vice-Chairmen have waived their privilege 
in favor of officials. That has been no less a dis- 
appointment to us than a* surprise to their best 
friends amongst the European community. The 
triumphant reception of Lord Ripon’s scheme through- 
out the country — the meetings of congratulation held 
by the people at large at the publication of the 
famous Resolution of 1 8th May 1883 — the ex- 
cellent writings of the native press on the sub- 
ject, have/ so far, been belied and stultified by the 
actual proof of political selfconfidence given in the 
moment of trial by several of our town and village 


elders. Of course we do not shut our eyes to the 
reasons which led them in making their choice of 
officials. Officials as ?5»ch carry a prestige to which 
the ablest non-official must make no claim. Offi- 
cials are just the kind of deities* required to allay 
the parochial jealousies and ifttrigues which other- 
wise would burst into a storm, and threaten the 
very institution itself with destruction. We are by 
no means insensible to these perils of native non- 
official administration. But does it not lie with us, by 
fihnness, moral purity and, above all, patriotism, to 
prevent them. Where they happen, afe they not of 
the people’s own doing ? Is there no leadership 
available at critical stages of a nation’s growth to 
lull to sleep all the baser feelings # of our parochial 
life -to sweep away all the scum and froth that float 
on the surface of Pedlingtonian politics ? If there be 
no such leadership, away with all hopes r*f political 
advancement ! With all its advantage, howfcveTT one 
should take care not to erect officialism into a ♦fetish. 
We must not be blinded by the prestige of offi- 
cialism to its worse features. We must not commit 
the suicide of hugging that to the breast which with 
all its good perpetuates our political pupilage. To 
those who are apt to make too much of that prestige, 
we say, Has not the absence of prestige in non- 
official management its compensating advantages in 
greater local interest and greater zeal for local im- 
provement, not to speak of greater local knowledge ? 

But it is not our purpose to preach a sermon on 
the duty of our countrymen in these stirring times. 
Let it suffice to point out to them that by showing pre- 
ference to European officials over their own country- 
men, they put a weapon in the hands of their ene- 
mies which these will not be slow to turn against them. 
The following argument occurs in the evidence of 
Mr. Justice Prinsep before the Public Service* Com- 
mission. Its application to the present subject is 
obvious. 

“ In conclusion, lie said that lie believed that the people in India did 
not wish to have any extensive inn ease of Native officers, or large 
powers conferred on them. The pressute was rather by those who 
hoped to get into Government service, but the real question was how 
far sue h appointments could be confcired with proper regard to the 
efficient y of the public service and the stability of Government. He 
had always been nun h impressed by the want of confidence shown 
towards Native officials by their own countrymen. He believed that 
the \ast majority would always prefer to have their cases before 
European officers, and for this pm pose were constantly applying for 
the transfer of cases, and they would do so in greater number if not 
di scorn aged.” 

Admitting the facts adduced by Mr. Prinsep, we 
deny the conclusion he establishes on them. In 
truth, these facts are susceptible of a very different 
interpretation — an interpretation by no means flat- 
tering to the judicial capacity of European officers. 
Native suitors are indeed anxious to have their 
trial before alien* judges. But supposing this to be^. 
the case, it is because of the greater facility of throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of such judges. 'Pile truth is 
even so, in a great majority of cases. Native 
judges are not so easy to be hoodwinked. Their 
knowledge of vernacular languages, and of native 
habits and ways qualifies them jn an immensely 
greater degree to arrive at the trujh in a case. Native, 
officers; indeed, specially w[ien they are men without 
.connections, sometimes make themselves odious to 
native suitors by their manners. Their cfverbcaring 
demeanour — their besetting tendencies tc* convict and 
the disposition to pass severe sentences, may also 
account for native partiality for European officers. 
Of course even Mr. Pkinskp does not mean, we sup- 
pose, that Native Civil Judges are at an equal dis- 
count as the native magistracy. 
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[Concluded frorfi page, 94.] 

No. 810 L 

Her Majesty the Queen and Empress of India has been pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood on the undermentioned gentle- 
men : — 

Alexander Wilson, Esq,, Merchant, Sheriff of Calcutta. • 

M. R. Ry. P. S. Ramaswaui Mudaliyar Avargal, C. I. E., Sheriff 
of Madras. 

Dinsha Manekji Petit, Sheriff of Bombay. 

The Hon’blc Henry Leland Harrison, b.a., Bengal Civil Scrvite, 
Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the Corporation of the 
Town of Calcutta, and Member of the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Regulations. 

Henry Meredith Plowdcn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Senior Judge 
of the Punjab Chief Court. 

„ No. 284 F. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint to the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George the follow- 
ing officers lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission : 

T<rte Ordinary Members of the Third Class, or Companions 
of the said Most Distinguished Order, viz : — * 

Majdr William Hope Meiklejohn, General List, Infantry. 

Major Alexander Thomas Scton Abcrcromby Rind, Bengal Staff 
Corps. * 

Surgeon CRarlcs William Owen, C. I. E„ Bengal Medical Ser- 
vice* Civil Surgeon of Naini Tal. 

Kazi Muhammad Aslam Khan, C. S., Assistant Commissioner in 
the Punjab. 

No. 81 1 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General having taken 
into his consideration that adequate means do not exist whereby he 
%an recognize eminent distinction in learning among the loyal Hin- 
doo and Mahomcdan subjects of her most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India, and being desirous to commemorate the 
event of the Jubilee of her Majesty’s Accession to the Throne, has 
resolved to institute a new title for eminent services rendered by 
Hindoos or Mahomedans in the promotion of Oriental learning. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General directs 
that in the case of Hindoos the title shall be MAHAMAHOPA- 
DHYAYA ; and in the case of Mahomedans SHAMS-UL-ULAMA. 

3. The title shall be prefixed to the name of the title-holder. 

* 4. To persons upon whom the little of MAHAMAHOPA- 
DHYAVA is conferred shall be granted a kbillut consisting of an 
uihniiha or turban and an uttariya or shawl. To persons upon whom 
the title of SHAMS-UL-ULAMA is conferred shall be granted a 
khillat consisting of an ammama or turban and a jubba or cloak. 

5. Persons upon whoqj the title of Shams-ul-ulama has been 
conferred shalh in Darbar take rank next below titular Nawabs ; and 
persons upon whom the title of Mahamahopadhyaya has been con- 
ferred shall in Da^ar take rank next below titular Rajas. 

No. 8 12 — 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Mahamahopahdyaya on the following gentlemen as 
a personal distinction : — 

Bengal — Lower Provinces — Bhuvan Mohan Vidyaratna, Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, Sri Ram Siramani, Rakhal Das Nyayaratna, 
Prasana Chandra Nyayaratna, Dina Bandhu Nyayratna, Chandra 
Kanta Tarkalankar, Tarini Charan Siramani. 

Bombay — Raja Ram Sastri Bodas, Gopala Padhyc Gurjar, Nara- 
yan Sasti Gokhlc, Bala Sastri Agasc, Rama Dikshita Aptc. 

9 Central ‘India — Gopala Chariya Kradkar, Harihar Sastri Dravida. 

Madras — M. Raju Sastriyar, T. Shrikrishna Tatachariyar, S. 
Sriman Parasara Alaghasengara Bhutter, T. Venkata Rangachariyar. 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh — Bapudeva Sastri, C.I.E., Gangadhar 
Sastri (Benares College), Sadhakara Dube, L^chhman Acharji. 
m Punjab — Sirdar At.ir Singh, C.I.E., Psfndit Guru Prasad. 

No. 813—7. 

His ExccllcrAy the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Shams-ul-ulama on the following gentlemen as a 
personal distinction : — * 

Bengal — Mufti Mir Muhammad Abbas, Maulavi Muhammad 
Sayid, Shaikh Mahmud Jillani. • » 

N. W. Provinces and Oadh — Maulavi Abdul Hakk of Cawnpore, 
Maulavi Abdul Hakk of Khcirabad, Maulavi Abdul Razzak, Maulavi 
Abdul Husain, Sayyid Amir Ahmad, Maulavi Sayyid Hamid Husain, 
Muulavi Muhammad Naiyim, Maulavi Sayyid Ibrahim, Maulavi 
Taka-ullah. • • 

Punjab — Maulavi Muhammad ftusan Azad, Maulavi Zia-ud-din 
Khan. • 

Madras— Haji Maulavi Bakr-ud-din Sayyid, Muhammad Khaderi, 
Hafiz Muhammad (.utf-ulla, Maulavi Tarazish Khan Bahadur. 

No. 8 1 4—7. 

His Excellency the Viceroy* and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Raja Siva Pershad, C. S. I., of Benares, the title of Raja 
as a hereditary distinction. 


No. 815 7 . 

1 His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Maharaja 
as a personal distinction : — 

Raja Rughoonath Sarun Singh Deo of Sirgooja, Chota Nagpore. 
Raja Pcrtab Narain Singh of Mchdaura, Fyzabad district, Oudh. 

No. 816 7 . 0 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Nawab Abdool Lutcef, C.I.E., the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur as a personal distinction. * 

No. 817 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Gene jal is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Raja Baha- 
door as a personal distinction : — « 

Raja Kristcndra Roy of Bolihar, in the district of Rajshaye. 

Raja Surjakan,t Acharjcc of Muktagatchi in Mymcnsing. 

Raja Shamanund Dcy of Balasore, Orissa. 

No. 818 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Nawab y a 
personal distinction : — 

Syud Lutf Ali Khan, C.I.E., of Patna. 

Syud Ata Hossein of Purneah. 

Syud Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, of Monghyr. 

Sardar Muhammad Khan, Lagharj, Dehra Ghazi Khan. 

No. 819 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Raja as a 
personal distinction : — 

The Hon’blc T. Rama Row, Member of the Legislative Council of 
his Excellency the Governor of Madras, and Vakil of the High Court. 
Babu Mohendro LaJl Khan of Midnapore, Zemindar. 

Babu Durga Charan Laha, C.I.E., of Calcutta. 

The Hon’blc Peary Mohun Mookerjee of Ootterpara, Hooghly. 
Babu Mahima ftunjun Roy^howdhari of Rungpore. 

Thakur Padman Singh of Khariar, Central Provinces. 

Thakur Kanhaya Lall of Khairagarh, Central Provinces. 

Mohant Balram Dass ol'Nandgaon, Central Provinces. 

No. 820 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Srimaii Rajkumari Dasiof Jorasanko, Calcutta, widow of 
Babu Prankissen Mullick, tht* title of Rani as a personal distinction. 

No. 821 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Dewan 
Bahadur as a personal distinction: — 

T. Venkaswarai Row, Revenue Secretariat, Madras. 

J. Lakshmikanta Row Pantalu, Deputy Director of Revenue 
Settlement, Madras. 

P. Srinivasa Rao, Judge of th* Court of Small Causes, Madras. 
Rao Bahadur Laxaman Jagannath, Dewan of Baroda. 

. No. 822 7 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Khan 
Bahadur as a personal distinction: — 

Mahomed Ishak, Saheb Bahadur, Assistant Paymaster of Carnatic 
Stipends, and Acting Persian and Hindustani Translator to the 
Government of Madras. 4 

Ghulam Muhammad Haider Saheb, Inspector of Police, Madras. 
Haji Mahomed Abdulla Badsha Suheb, Merchant, Madras. 

Syud Idrus, Retired Hospital Assistant, Bombay. 

Mr. Kuverji Kavasji, late Deputy Collector, Bombay. 

Khan Sahib Mahomed Khan Dehlvi, late Poiice Inspector of 
Tana, Bombay Presidency. 

Dossabhai Pest^nji, Acting Civil Surgeon, Surat, Honorary Assis- 
tant Surgeon to his Excellency the Viceroy. 

Dhanjisha Hormasji, Deputy Assistant Political Agent in Kathia- 
war, Bombay Presidency. ' 

Syed Asghar Rcza, Zcminder of Kishcngunge, Purneah, Bengal. 
Syud Fuzl Imam, Honorary Magistrate, Sadikporc, Patna district. 
Syud Moazzim Hossein of •Burrisal, Backergunge. district, late 
Judge, Court of Small Causes, Jcssorc. 

Moulvi Scraj-ul-lslam, B. A., B. L., Zemindar, Tipperah district, 
and Honorary Magistrate, Calcutta/ 

Moulvi Farid-ud-din, Subordinate Judge, North West Provinces. 
Saiyid Safdcr Hussain Khan, late a Subordinate Judge, N. W. P. 
Saiyid Muhammad Ali Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Meerut. 
Munshi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector, N. W. P. 

Munshi Muhammad Moshin, Deputy Collector, Oudh. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab, Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 
North-West Provinces. 

Moulvi Zaka-ul-ah, Professor of Vernacular Literature and Science, 
Muir College. 

Munshi Muhammad Sadik, Honorary Assistant Engineer and 
Deputy Magistrate, Irrigation Department, North-West Provinces* 
Fakir Kumruddin, Honorary Magistrate, Lahore. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan, Khagwani, Mooltan district. 

Munshi Ghulam Nabi,' late Extra Assistant Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Austria, like Germany, has prohibited the export of horses. 

: — • 

Russian newspapers have been prohibited ftom publishing intelli- 
gence about the movements of troops unless officially communicated. 


T HE telegrams of this week afe unusually reassuring as to the mili- g encc about the movements of troops unless officially communicated, 
tary outlook. Both Russia and Austria are credited with pacific • 

intentions. The Austrian Emperor in conversing with members of the j ta jj an ministerial crisis has passed away by Signer Depuktis and 

Delegation expressed his confidence^ in the maintenance of peace. ^ colleague g rc5Umin g 0 ffi C e. # 

# # # # * # 

A motion brought in the House of Commons by Mr. BRADLAUGH for Cardinal Rampoixa has declined the offer of the office of Pontifical 

r IT ntwtuifAMrv UJ/M Yc’c miccmiV 


disallowing the expenses of Sir H. Drummond Wolffs mission, g ecrclar y as Cardinal Jacobini’s successor, 
was rejected. Sir James Fergusson of course spoke in high terms ^ 

of Sir DRUMMOND Wolff iyid e^iprcssed hist confidence as to the ^ one recent speeches in the R A sc h tag, Prince BISMARCK is *tc- 

success of the mission. Notwithstanding, we hope Mr. Bradlaugii ported to have said ._ 

will not be deterred from -closely examining the expenses of Govern M p rance j s a g reat military power, its army is prepared to valiantly 
ment, specially in out of the way quarter?. O for a JOE HUME m our fight V vilh us ; we can never afford to remain idle in the midst of such 
. . a crisis. Should the French prove victors, what shall be our prospect ? 

geneiati ^ We & hall find ourselves in the presence of Frenchmen who, like thos e 

• • * who had beaten us from 1807 to 1813, would so exhaust our country 

SIR MICHAEL HiCKS-BEACH has resigned the Irish Chief Secretary- as to cripple us for a generation to cOme.” 
ship ; the Right Hon. A. F. Balfour, President of the Currency Com- 

mission will succeed him. The reason of Sir Michael’s resignation is With reference to the year 1889, centenary of the great French .Re- 
sfated to be the attack of cataract fro|(lHrtlich he is suffering. Speaking volution, M. Blanc— the grand old man of France, said • # 
at a dinner given by the National Conservative Club, Lord SALISBURY “ Our fathers had taken‘and destroyed the Bastille, liy the eternal 
, . . ( oj_ Ml , H icks-Beach was a disaster law of education, wc have succeeded in .removing the Bastilles of 

said that the retirement of Sir Michael Hicks leach was a iBIMirance aml s0 .erstition in which the people were shut up by past 

to the Cabinet, but lie hoped that it was only temporary. In tact, it Ub j 1 crimes ; let us continue to make France a vast intellectual studio, 

since been announced that Sir Michael continues in the cabinet where morality and icason should be our pnly masters.” 

without a portfolio. # * * 

Thirty-six telegraph offices were opened in China during last year. 

IN the same speech, Lord SALISBURY considered the chances of *** 

European peace had improved, notwithstanding the increased arma- Mr. Crossthsvaite held a levee at Rangoon on Tuesday and left 
ments of the Powers. Speaking of Ireland, the Prime Minister said for Upper Burmah the next day. 

that it was owing to tfic delay in passing the procedure rules that 

, , . , j ne in ,. e „ ar d t o the measutes for the settlement of The Woontho Tsawuwa has made up his mind to acknowledge 


little ha<i been done in regard to 
that country. The jury system m 


he measutes for the settlement of The Woontho Tsawuwa has made up his mind to acknowledge 
Ireland, he said, had broken down, British supremacy. In proof of his sincerity he has surrendered some 


and required either to be remedied or abolished. 

IN the meantime rent-payers in Ireland have a bad time of it, being the 
victims of daring incendiaty raids. Such rank have taken phup 
in County. Limerick, attended with considerable damage tf property. 


arms and paid an instalment of the annual tribute of Rs. 30,000. This 
lelieves us of a good deal of anxiety on account % of the attitude of the 
Slums. 

*** 

The treasury at Kaukamce on the frontier of the Amherst District has 
been looted by a part* of Bui mans of Rs. 12,000, and one of the trea- 
! sury gun^d slain. Imh skiipiish reported from the Sandoway District 


Ir has been decided at a meeting of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet ministers sury gU4t d slain. In k skiipiish reported from the Sandoway DibtrirJ, 

to raise a statue to Lord IddesleiGII in the precincts of the House some p 0 ij cc mcn WC it killed and some wounded, 

of Commons. ^ ^ #** * 

* ,. ,, An earthquake was felt at Umballa on the 2nd instant. Smart shocks 

THE chief draftsman at Chatham Dockyaid has een t isnusse j iave a i so Been felt at Ludhiana, Palumpur, Kangra, Buklohs, 

selling English naval designs to the United States overnmen . le ^i ussoor ce aAd Simla, lasting about 30 secqpds, and attended 
avaracious traitor 1 with alarming movements of doors and furniture and oscillations of 


selling English naval designs to tne unite Mussoorce a^d Simla, lasting about 30 secqpds, and attended 

avaracious traitor 1 with alarming movements of doors and furniture and oscillations of 

houses. The close sultry weather, called by new scientific peopie, 
Twit intal of the English Army Estimates is j£ 18,400,000. The plan for « earthquake weather ” preceded the shocks. , 

a. .. w » *"« !«■ .. /. ' 

* . sr.r; is 


Royal Engineers ana gar / ^ to take the field. A CASE of theft committed with the utmost sangfroid is reported 

scheme. By it twos ron jon q{ (he f ort ifi C ations of Hong- from Madras:— 

The estimates include tne p (i Wednesday last, a native walked down fco the Beach, opposite 

Kong and Singapore. to the Monument Esplanade, where there have been lying for some 

* time past a large number of teakwood logs belonging to Messrs. 

• # * u Wilson and Co. Inspecting these, and selecting one of them he called 

___ lla i mnsuiriDtion of champagne in England is said to be a cattman( an d ordered him to convey the log to his house, arrived at 

THE annual con which he sent for a sawyer and directed him to cut it into planks. 

5,000,000 bottles. 


which he sent for a sawyer and directed him to cut it into planks. 


5 bxcribtrs in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
** medium , particul ar ly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
' £tvah any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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This done, lie next sent for a carpenter, and gave him the wood, form 
which he ordered him to make one dozen chairs. At the time of the 
theft the watchman was absent at his m%af; on his return he missed 
the log, made inquiries of the tartman, traced the missing property 
and the thief, reported the matter, and, as a result, the latter was 
arrested, and on Saturday charged before Mr. Mir Ansuruddin Sahib, 
at the Presidency Magistrate^ Court, with the offence. He was sen- 
tenced to suffer four months’ rigorous imprisonment.” 

* 

* * 

* Another daring robbery is lepSrted from Madras 

“ H. E. Gajraj Thappa Sing, the Nepalese Commander-in-Chief, 
is on a tour through the peninsula. Amongst his suite are a brilliant 
assembly of ladies, numbering no less than sixty 1 During his stay af 
Tpticorin, Mr. Gajraj Thappa Sing rented a large house, and everything 
seems to have passed off quietly and well, till the morning of his depar- 
ture to Kamesweram, when it was found that.a box or basket, contain- 
ing vluable jewels, precious stones and vessels of gold and silver, some 
of which were intended as offerings to the presiding deity at Rames- 
weram, had disappeared Fit seems the box was kept in a room set apart 
for tlfe ladies ; which had been entered through a hole made in the roof.” 

**# 

In the rfanjab crops are suffering from want of rain. 


The Raja of Jhind died on Monday. 

« 

* * 

Steam Tramway was opened at Penang on the 2nd instant. 


THE nfembers of the Legislative Council of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, will take rank with those of the Bengal Council. 

*** 

Instead of rations in kind, a money allowance will be given to troops 
in Biluchistan from 1st April 1887. 

• • 

Sir Rivers Thompson returned to Calcutta from Bhagulpore on the 
morning of Friday. At Bhagulpore he opened the water works. 

• • 

Mr. D. FitzPatrick has been appointed to act as Resident of 
Mysore. 

The Maharajah of Bettia has come down to Calcutta, probably to bid 
farewell t<*Sir Rivers Thompson. 

• • 

Sir Theodore Hope inspects the Purnea Railway on his way to the 
Upper Provinces. 

• • 

• * * 

Mr. Spring Branson has been appointed to act as Advocate 
General of Madras % vice Mr. Sullivan, who lately died of Bright’s 
disease. 

«► * * 

The newspapers are full of complai nts against the questions set for the 
late B.L. examination in Calcutta. What must be the matter that our 
University cannot hold a single examination without produciug a crop 
of complaints ? 

• 

• • » 

The lighting of Dace! with gas will costone lac and a half of rupees 
to Nawab Ahsanoalla. 

# 

* * 

Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, the Sheriff of Bombay, is the pro 
prietor of no fewer than six cotton mills out of q[ total number of fifty 
mills in that city. • ' 

• * 

• • • 

The farewell dinrfcr to Sir Rivers Thompson takes place at the 
Town Hall on the 17th March. There will be an evening p^rty after 

dinner, at which an address will be presented to the retiring Governor. 

• 

» * • * 1 

THEGanduk bridge is* being pushed onto completion. It will be 
roady for formal opening b* the Viceroy in the course of his visit 
to Durbhanga. « 

0 • 

* 

COLONEL C. B.*Browne, R. E. t Secretary to the Public Works De-* 
partment, Burma, Is to succeed Colonel Trevor in Bengal pn the 
latter’s retirement. 

1 **# 

The Ahmedabad municipality ha% adopted a water supply scheme for 
supplying up to to gallons of water per head of population. The esti- 
mated cost is Rupees six lacs. 


T^ie West Australia Legislature has decided to grant £2>ooq towards 
the Imperial Institute, the sum being at the rate of a shilling per head 
of population in the colony which numbers 40,000 souls. 

#*# 

Dr. J. Burgess, c.i.e., L.L.D., Director of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, is appointed a Trustee of the Indian Museum, vice ajor- 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, k. c. i. e., retired. 

1 

# 

* * 

The Government of India will be represented by Sir Edward Buck 
at the Belvedere Silk Conference under the presidency the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. * 

The Railway Serifice Gazette of Allahabad speaks highly of the im- 
proved tone which Mr. Badshaw has already introduced into the 
Postal department, which now feels the grip of a firm hand in all its 
parts. This testimony is all the more creditable to the giver in that our 
contemporary had attacked the appointment. 

• . *** 

The Madras Central Committee’s Jubilee Fund exceeds a lac and 
quarter. This result is better than thd’ success of the Calcutta and 
Bombay Committees. 

* 

♦ * 

The marriage of the minor Rajkumar of Nuddea was celebrated 
with great eclat. Some accidents attended with the death of four 

men at the display of fireworks, are however much to be regretted. 

• 

• • • 

Rumours of a Ghilzjii rising against the Amir of Cabul have been rife 
for sometime. Some of the smaller bribes are since said to have 
joined theGhilzais. 

« • • 

Sir William Wedderburn, Chief Secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, retires from service. It is reported that the Hon. Mr. Naylor 
will succeed him, the Hon’ble Mr. Mahadeo Gobind Ranade 
becoming Legal Remembrancer in Mr. Naylor’s place. Sir William 
is deservedly held in great esteem for his services to the people. 

* * 

The Bhattia Temperance Mission has now turned its attention from 
Guzerat to the workmen of the Bombay mills, with, it is hoped, the 
support of the mill owners and managers. All the expenses of the 
mission will be provided by Mr. lLadhur Siiamjee, a mill-owner. 


Rawalpindi is soon to have a supply of filtered water. The Govern- 
ment has approved a scheme which is to cost two lacs and a half, 
of which the municipality will provide Rs. 1,19,000 from current in- 
come, and the rest by a loan at 6 per cent. 

• 

# * 

• 

Mr. Joshua King, la^e Collector of Sattara, has made an offer to the 
Government of Bombay of Rs. 10,000 to the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute, for the training of sons of bond-fide handicrafstman, belonging to 
the districts in which he had served. Instances of Civilian liberality 
fbr the benefit of th* people are so rare, especially in these days when 
our rulers ait more than ever birds of passage, and have* more than 
ever to depend upon their pay and allowances, that Mr. King’s ex- 
ample can not be too much appreciated. 

# 

# * 

Some of the minor Native Chiefs have already abolished transit duties 
in their States in honor of the Jubilee. The same measures have since 
been adopted in the States of Mtwar, and Indore. The Holkar has 
also granted a free constitution to the city Municipality. 

# 

# # 

The Maharajah of Durbhanga intends, it is said, to open a glass 
manufactory at Khorackpore, which abounds in sand suitable for the 
Tnanufacture. It will be placed under a European scientist with espe- 
cial experience in the industry. 

# 

# * 

The Afridis have lately kidnapped a Hospital Assistant from Pesha- 
war, by a false representation that his services were rfequtred for an 
English Sowar who had met with an accident in his way* from Jam- 
rud. He has now sent a letter giving a description of his capture and 
asking that a sum of Rs. xoo may be sent to liberate him. 
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THE recruitment for the new police in Upper Burma has proceeded 
satisfactorily during the past fortnight. The levies for the Punjab 
battalion are over the number, and those for Lucknow and Allahaba*d 
battalions are expected to be up to the required strength shortly. 
Recruits are offering readily. They of course little know what is in 
store for them. The climate of Mandalay and its outskirits is ex* 
tremely unfiealthy, and the emaciated appearance of the sick who are 
returning tells a crflcl tale of suffering. 

• • 

• * 

ONE by one our English visitors are leaving us. Lord and Lady 
ROSEBERY having • completed their tour, have already embarked on 
their way home. The |jist mail took away the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester, accompanied by Lady Alice Montagu, their daughter. 
Mr. Henry Lee, late member of Parliament, and the Hon. Frkd. 
Blackwood and the Hon. F. Blackwood, sons of our Viceroy, were 
passengers by the same steamer. 

* * 

SOME Kurrache pilots have lately distinguished themselves by an act 
of great bravery. They have rescued 12 men from death by drowning 
at the peril of their own lives. These men were on board a boat which 
foundered during a heavy storm while attempting to enter Kurrache 
Harbour. The act of the rescuers has been eulogised in a Govern- 
ment Resolution and Rs. 600 has been sanctioned for rewards as re- 
commended by the Commissioner of Sind. 

* * 

The Indian Daily News hears that Sir Steuart Bayley, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor elect of Bengal, has no intention of going to Darjeel- 
ing. The new Governor of Madras was sfmilarly reported to 
be opposed to the exodus, but the report has since proved to have 
had no foundation. One must thorefore? receive these rumours with 
caution. It is high time, however, that some of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments set some such example in the matter. 

*** 

The Parsi community of Bombay arc actively endeavouring to estab- 
lish an Orphanage for their community. It'is said that Sir Dinshaw 
Manockji Petit and Bai Motlibai Wadi will each give a lac of 
rupees, and another lac* is expected from half a dozen wealthy Parsi 
gentlemen between them. The rest of the community will subscribe 
about two lacs altogether, thus making a total of 5 lacs. Bombay is 
happy in its Sheriff. His charity honors his wealth. He has given 
another lac and a quarter for additional accommodation for the Cama 
Hospital. 

.V 

On Wednesday at 4-30 p. m., the Countess of Dufferin paid a visit to 
the Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor in Lower Circular Road. 
The inmates, the infirm, poor and destitute of the city, had a substantial 
dinner in honor of the occasion. Her Excellency then visited the 
Victoria College for Brahmo and Hindu females, maintained by the 
patronage of Cooeh Beha% where she was received by the Secretary, 
Babu Krishna Bihari Sen. After passing a short time in looking 
at the work done in this institution, her Ladyship left, accompanied by 
the Maharani of Cooch Behar, on a visit to the Woodlands, the re- 
sidence of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar at Alipore. 

• 

Mr. H. A. Cockerell, C. S. I., Member of the Board of Revenue, 
left Calcutta .on Monday on furlough, probably wifh no intention of 
returning. Having served as Commissioner in several Divisions, 
Mr, Cockerell became Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Judicial and Political Department under Sir Ashley Eden, 
from 1877 to 1882, after which he joined the Board of Revenue. 
He held the position of Lieutenant-Governor for some months in 
1885, when Sir Rivers Thompson made a trip to Ceylon for the be- 
nefit of his health. Mr. CockereLl will also be remembered as for 
some time Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality and also of the Port 
Commissioners. Mr. Cockerell w^s a Haileybury man, and a re- 
presentative of the fast vanishing old school of the Civil Service. 

• 

• # 

The Statesman hears by telegraph from its Jhorehat correspondent of 
• an abnormal increase of prosecutions under sections 182,193, and 21 1 
of the Indian Penal Code, furnishing the police with frequent oppor- 
tunities of abusing their power. A few cases of police oppression 
and corruption are cited) the names of the victims being given. The 
correspondent concludes with the assurance that if, like Mr. Walker 
of Purnea, the Jhorehat people had the means of obtaining legal 


assistance, there would have been such exposures as would have been 
Allowed by the desirable reforms. , 

• *** 

Major-General h! F. Hancock^ the Royal Engineers, died at the 
United Service Club on Wednesday morning. He had been suffering 
from an affection of the liver, but it was not consklered to be so serious 
as to terminate fatally so soon. It was only afbout a foi might ago that • 
hg had taken over charge of the office of Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Public Works Department fiym Colonel W. F. Trevor. 
He was buried at the military cemetery at Bhowaniporc, in the evening, 
several civil and military officers being present to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the deceased. 

• 

# * * 

This the official programme of the Viceroy’s tour to Simla : — 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General will leave 
Calcutta for Simla on Wednesday, the 16th March I887, starting from 
Howrah by a Special Train at 7-35 a. m. • 

His Excellency’s programme en route will be as follows - * 

Leave Calcutta ... ... 16th March 1S87. 

Arrive Durbhunga ... ... 16th „ „ • 

Leave Durbhunga about ... ... 28th „ ,, 

Arrive Delhi ... ... ... 31st „ . 

* Leave Delhi on the ... ... 4th April „ 

Arrive Saharunpur evening .* 4th „ „ • 

Arrive Dchra evening ... ... 5th „ „ 

A Guard of Honor of British Infantry with Band and Color will be 
drawn up in front of the main Entrance, Government House, at 7 A. M., 
and a Guard of Honor of* East Indian Railway Volunteers will be 
drawn up on the Platform of the Howrah Railway Station at the s.wnfc 
hour. 

A Viceregal Salute will be fired from the ramparts of Fort William 
as Uis Excellency will be escorted from Government House to the 
Howrah Railway Station by a detachment of the Body-Guard. 

The Commissioner of Police for the Town of Calcutta, the Commis- 
sioner of Burdwan Division, and the Magistrate of Howrah will meet 
His Excellency at the Howrah Railway Station. No other Govern-* 1 
ment Officials are required to attend. 

At all intermediate Stations on the Railway where hafts of one hour 
and upwards are made, 1 1 is Excellency will be received by one Civil 
and (if Military Stations) by one Military Officer only, who will report 
themselves to the Military Secretary. At minor halting places Officers 
will not attend. Full dress will be worn on these occasions by all 
Officers entitled to uniform. Gentlemen not entitled to uniform will 
appear in morning dress. 

Local authorities will place themselves in communication with the 
Railway Officers and learn through them the time of the arrival of the 
Viceregal Train. # 

The usual Police arrangements will be made by the local authorities 
along His Excellency’s line of route. 

His Excellency will arrive at Simla about the iSth April 1887. 

A Guard of Honor of the Simla Volunteers will be drawn up in front 
of the Viceregal Lodge and a Guard of Honor of Native Infantry at 
the Cliowra Maidan. , 

A Viceregal Salute will be fired on His Excellency »the Viceroy’s 
arrival at Simla. 

'■■ g-UJ ' Kjas.. 1 " r ! l —!—geggg |l » l J | » L ■■ " ■'■ - ■■ i; bbsbbb 

(Editorial $otcs. 

M UCH sympathy is naturally felt by the Hindu community through- 
out India in the fortunes and affairs of the Pooree Raj family. 
Sir Rivers Thompson’s rejection of the memorial, lately submitted to 
him by a numerous and influential body of men, for the lelease of 
the Rajah who is now undergoing sentence of transportation for life, 
has been received with regret. There is one statement, indeed, in the 
.Government Resolution, which holds out some hope that after all* 
the Rajah may not have to suffer the full term. Sir Rivers lays 
some stress on the fact that ten years have not elapsed since the 
sentence was passed. This is a substantial crumb of comfort thrown 
to the friends of the RajAh by way of relieving their disappointment 
at the rejection of their prayer, and no doubt they will not fail to 
remember the hint when the proper time comes. 

Government is unquestionably right. It requires little strength yf 
purpose in an alien administration to reject the prayer of ever so in- 
fluential a body Af the' people, or for that matter ever* o unanimous an 
appeal from the country. But on the eve of*his retirement, the Licute- 
nant-Govynor haS shown a clear and certainly a natural and amiable • 
disposition to part with good grace and^ kindness, and it is this fa$t 
•which invests the action with all itf» significance. Sir Rivers Thomp- 

• 0 

soft has exhibited at once firmness and a true sense of the res- 
ponsibilities of his office in declining compliance. We # are the more 
free to say this as we did not sign the petition, and Rets and Rayyet is 
the only journal in the whole Native Press whicR did not support it. 
Wc did not, of course, thwart it. The chivalry of Hindu Ethics 
denounces and justly denounces the churl who puts himself actively in 
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way of a saving effort But we coaid not honestly suggest a doubt as 
to the convict Raja’s guilt, In that respect, the terms of the petition 
were ill-judged. As we anticipated, they gave the Government a handle 
to discredit the movement It wouM have been sufficient to paint the 
sufferings already undergone by the culprit and to suggest their sub- 
stantial adequacy to the crime of complicity, and, for the rest, to appeal 
to the mercy of the Crowd. 

We may take this opportunity of reminding the zealous partizaas 
and enthusiastic supporters ^f the petition that they appeared to us to 
have given no thought to the practical consequences of their success. 

It would have restored to the Raj a chief who was a miserable sot at 
best and is now half-demented. The petition had no support from* the 
Raj or the Family. The Dowager Messalina was revenged by the 
action of the law. The poor Rani has long been reconciled to her fate. 
And there is a minor on the guddi. 

In the meantime, the action brought by the Collector of Pooree for 
dispossessing the Raj family from the management of the temple of 
Jugunnath and its endowments, has given serious offence to the 
whoie people of Orissa. Largely attended meetings have been held 
to njgrk their disapprobation of the proceedings of the Government, 
and a movement has been^ set on foot for enlisting the sympathy of 
the entire Hindu popula lion of the country with the raj family. The 
resolutions passed at these meetings lay the greatest stress on the 
injunctions of the shastras which mate the presence of the Thakur 
Raja necessary for the performance of certain special rites and cere- 
monies at the temple, and there can be no doubt that his removal 
from the ministry of the temple will be viewed by the people in gener- 
al as an interference with their religious observances. 

The Government has been meditating this swoop upon the 
temple endowments from the very commencement of the century, 
when Orissa first came under the British. This is not the first time 
that the charje of mismanagement of the temple has been brought 
against the family, but that position has had to be abandoned 
as often as it was taken. The family has had the misfortune of a 
minority more than once, when the affairs of the temple have been 
managed by the Rani mother, or Rani dowager in the name of 
the minor Raja. On each of these occasions, has the Government 
attempted to force its way to the management, and repeatedly 
iias it been foiled. The records of these transactions will show that 
the administration of the temple has never suffered during these 
minorities. The charge of mismanagement has never held its ground. 
The Government had also to ab? ndon its pretensions from a regard 
for the peculiar usages antf customs of the family which required that 
the worship should be conducted in the name of the Raja. What new 
reasons have now led the Government to take up a position, which it 
had found untenable in the past on religious as well as legal grounds, 
have not been disclosed. The religious endowments in Orissa are some 
of the most valuable in the whole country, and efforts to bring them 
under the control of the state have been in contemplation from a long 
time past. If, however, the motives of the present movement are 
identical with those which evidently actuate the Mahomedan Endow- 
ments’ Committee in their endeavour to divert religious funds to the 
promotion of secular objects, the Government could not have entered 
on a more foolish sctieme of spoliation. 

« 

Too much is being made of the evidence tendered by two of our pro- 
minent mercantile representatives before thl Public ^Service Com* 

* mission, Sir A. Wilson, and Mr. Hei&ders^n. The reason is of 
course because Jhat evidence is adverse to the Native interests. The 
fact, however, tfiat any solitary testimonies of this kind are seized upon 
with avidity by the Anglo-Indian press, and published with a triumph- 
ant air, shows which side the , weigh! of opinion preponderates. We 
are by no means surprised at the views expressed *by thfcse representa- 
tives of British enterprise in the East. One of the arguments adduced 
t by our Sheriff is, indeed, iperely a reproduction of the heresy about 
the sensitiveness of English capital, with which we were made too 
familiar during a recent heated controversy. That in these quiet days* 
there should be a resort to the stale # and exploded pretence that the 
employment of aative agency in the administration would have the 
effect of driving out European capital from the country, shows the 
logical despair oft the enemy. Veiily, the defenders of British 
monopoly are reduced to their Ipst leg. But that these exponents of 
thoroughly anti-native sentiments should be put forward as men of 


great Indian experience, is neither fair nor true. The experience of 
these gentlemen is confined to their own groove of business and so- 
ciety. They rarely come in contact with the better representatives of 
Indian Society. It is not crowded formal parties that afford the best 
opportunities for the true intercourse of races, but even these are useful 
by subduing repugnance and removing misunderstanding and paving 
the way to mutual appreciation. A beginning towards this limited 
intercourse has only just been made by the last sheriff, Mr. Andrew 
Yule, of all our European merchant princes. Independent Europeans 
outside the bar have the vaguest possible notion of the condition of 
native society, or of the desires and . capabilities of fhe people. They 
have scarcely ever seen the true Hindu or Maly>medan gentlemen, of 
the old or the new school. To most of them an educated native is a 
lusus Natures. They only know their “ Baboos a Brummagem article. 

We cannot help wondering that Mr. HENDERSON should be so em- 
phatic in his advocacy of European management of the jute business, 
seeing that the business has under that costly management been only 
landed in an almost irredeemable failure. In fact the chronic depression 
of the jute manufacture ought to have by this opened the eyes of share- 
holders to the disastrous extravagance of the system under which it is 
conducted, and set them thinking if it was not time that the much 
despised native agency should be fnore largely introduced. We be- 
lieve it will not be gainsaid that of all our jute manufactories, the 
only one which is working at a profit is a Parsi 'concern which is 
managed under an entirely new plan, the chief feature of which is its 
independence of European predominance. 


We must confess fo astonishment at some points in the evidence 
of Mr. Finucanb before the t Publij Service Commission, which we 
believe will be shared by that body itself. Among other things, Mr. 
Finucane stated that native officers are apt to be partial to the land- 
holders at the expense of tdhants and that a large introduction of the 
native clement into the administration would be disastrous to tbe 
interests of agriculture. Nothing in conscience could be wider of the 
mark. And is this the turn , deserved by this poor country for pamper- 
ing this doubly white elephant of an alien misunderstandable unap- 
proachable official chief of husbandry and cattle-breeding? For shame 
Mr. FINUCANE l Or is it on the principle that the chief of busybodies 
always finds work for idle hands, that we have this piece of business 
from one of the most prominent sinecurists in the land? It is 
doubtful whether the assertion would have had any chance of ac- 
ceptance if it did not comeifroin the head of the Agricultural 
Department. The truth is all the other way. Zemindars, as a 
class, contplain of nothing so persistently as the tendencies of the 
civil as well as of the criminal courts to unduly favor the ray- 
yets. Mr. Finucane’s opinion has only the merit of singularity. 
He is notoriously a hater of the natives, and his compassion for the 
peasantry is a mere cloak of convenience. 


The Jubilee will nqt have been celebrated *in vain, if it led to the 
growth of more kindly feelings between races and classes whose mutual 
relations have not hitherto been of the happiest kind. It were to be 
hoped that the manifestations of good feeling which the occasion called 
forth on the part of the Mahomcdans of Delhi and Bombay towards 
their Hindu fellow-countrymen, may prove something morqthan a tem- 
porary phenomenon. The ‘Jubilee Club which the good people of 
Allahabad have established for promoting social intercourse between 
Europeans and Natives, has begun well. The Jubilee was the most 
appropriate occasion for such a movement. The inaugural ceremony 
took place under favorable auspices. The connection of a man of the 
liberal sympathies and above all the specific experience of Mr. Justice 
Straight, who appears to have taken the leading part in establishing 
the Club, is a circumstance of no mean value. Sir ALFRED Lyall 
seems also to have felt much inter|st in the new institution/ and ex- 
pressed himself to that effect. There was a large attendance of the 
leading members of the European and native communities at 
Allahabad, and altogether the meeting was one of the pleasantest 
incidents that marked the commemoration of the Jubilee. 

Interracial Clubs of this kind have been attempted more than once 
during the last quarter of a century, but somehow or other, they soon 
fell into decay. Their objects, however, are of tbe utmost importance. 
The gulf that separates the ruling class from the people, can alone be 
bridged by social intercourse, and until this is established on a perma- 
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nent and cordial basis, it will be vain to expect that harmony between < 
them which is the disideratum of Indian politics and indeed of InSian 
life. We hope the founders of the Allahabad Jubilee Club will not 
be daunted by any difficulties, but stick on to their institution and set 
an example in this respect to the communities of the other great 
cities in India. 


A GREAT deal depends upon the European leaders of the movement. 
We hope Sir Alfred Lyall will throw himself into it in right earnest. 
Nothing in this olergoverned land, and specially in the backward United 
Provinces, can succeed without official countenance. Sir Alfred is 
not only Lieutenant-Governor of Upper India, but “ Governor ” (in the 
colloquial sense of the word) of the people. The official ruler of the 
country, he is, ex officio y the head of society. He can nip the club in 
the bud by a heedless interjection, as he can promote it into a useful 
and worthy fruit by simply wishing it, provided the wish be an un- 
mistakable desire. Mr. Straight is just the man for leading such a 
movement. He has a more extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
club life in Europe thau any other man in the country. He can 
make or mar any Club at Allahabad by his adhesion or withdrawal. 
He fills in “ society ” in India much the same position that the late 
Sergeant Ballantine did in England— a man of infinite jest and well- 
filled memory, genial, loving and loved of all. A genuine “ Bohemia” is, 
of course, impossible in India, but there is room for Nodes Ambrosianc 
and the most joyous social intercourse. There are no materials for a 
Savage Club, but as much vivacity and skill as gleam in the Savage 
Club Papers might be contributed between Civilian Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and the Barrister-Judge. 

. • 


No truer or plainer words have been spoken of late on the subject 
c education, than the remarks which Tell from Mr. West, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, on the subject of secondary 
education. That great friend of Indian education has formed a 
orrect estimate of the education ordinarily given in our secondary 
schools. It is well known to be of a most indifferent and perfunctory 
character, and it can scarcely help being so, seeing the kind of teachers 
n whose hands the work is placed. As a class, it is doubtful whether 
there is a more uneducated body of people in any other department 
This state of things can only be remedied by the expenditure of far* 
more money upon lower education than what is now spent upon it. 
But the best portion of the funds w|*ch Government can devote for 
education is absorbed in maintaining a huge and ever developing In- 
spection Establishment. Education proper is therefore starved and its 
quality cannot help being as it is. Its neglect must affect the character 
of the higher # University education, as the foundation must affect the 
superstructure. The actual state of things is well known to every man 
of business. Heads of offices and other employers of educated men 
are too well familiar with the flimsy character of the outturn of our 
high pressure educational system. § Nor can the Responsible Depart- 
ment be unaware of what is too patent to the world beside. The De- 
partment knows, however, to gloss over inconvenient realities by an 
ingenious disposition of statistics. Mr. Justice West, however, has a 
higher responsibility of his relations to the education movement, and , 
he could not ftave cbo$en a better time for puttiftg in a plea for 
increased educational expenditure than the present when the highest 
authorities are combined ft> curtail that expenditure, under the 
optimistic delusions that all was right with high education and they 
might withdraw their attention from it in favor of other kinds of 
education. 


Mr. W. C. BONNERJF.A, Barristcr*at-Law, officiates as Standing Coun- 
sel for the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, during the absence 
of Mr. A. .Phillips, who is granted furlough for eight months, or until 
further orders. 


To-day’s Englishman publishes the following telegram about the en- 
quiry into the Cambay Scandal : — 

“Bombay, Mar. ii. 

The resolution issued to-day regarding the Cambay scandal says that 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the allegations brought against 
Mr. Wilson ty Shamrao N. Laud, the Dewan of Cambay, are true. 
The Governor sees no reason to dissent from the opinion expressed, 
and his Excellency is compelled with great regret to adopt their con- 
clusion. The proposal made by Mr. Wilson to Shamrao can only, 
apart from its immorality, be regarded in one of the two lights. If Mr. 


Wilson had no reason to think that the proposal would be acceptable, 
it involved a gross outrage to an officer of high position whose dignity 
he was bound to secure and pibt^ct. If, on the other hand, he had 
reason to believe that Shaiprao would accede to his request, he was 
putting himself under a disgraceful obligation to the Dewan of a native 
State within his charge, and was thereby rendering it impossible that 
he should ever again exercise independent supervision over the De wan’s 
administration. Making every allowance for the circumstance that 
Mr. Wilson was on the eve of his transfer to another district, and that 
nis relations, temporarily at all events, with the Dewan, were drawing 
to an end, the Governor is obliged to conlider Mr. Wilson’s conduct to 
have been in the highest degree discreditable to himself and detrimen- 
tal to the public service. His Excellency thinks it necessary to defer 
thf issue of final orders in the case until the proceedings have been 
considered by the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Cox, the District Superintendent of Police in Pubna, will not have 
the pleasantest recollections of the Jubilee. At the release of prisoners 
which was to mark the happy occasion, a crosvd of people had col- 
lected by invitation outside the jail to see the delivery. A certain spice 
was ordered to be kept clear in order that a volley of blank cartridges 
might be fired. This space was apparently encroached upon by the 
crowd in their eagerness for a sight of the ceremony . 7 W!fan- the 
bistrict Superintendent came out of the Jail, he found this, and was 
so enraged as to lose all sense of dignity and fly in the face of the 
crowd, and give one of them “ a push with his foot.” The words 
under quotation are Mr. Cox’s own wofds, and yet he pleaded not guilty 
to the charge brought against him of assault by kicking. The case was 
tried by Mr. Vowell, the District Magistrate, who found the accused 
guilty and fined him Rs. 20. Mr. Vowell very justly observes that the 
conduct of Mr. Cox “ was altogether reprehensible, and the more so 
when it took place in the presence of such a number of the Police Force 
who could hardly fii l„ act up to the example when future opportunity 
occurred.” It is further added that on an occasion like fhe Jubilee when 
the people had been invited to witness the release of prisoners and tes- 
tify their goodwill, “ it was especially incumbent on the police to have 
exercised temper and forbearance in dealing with the crowd.” The 
judgment of the Magistrate, like the Government Resolution on the 
Rungpore case, is calculated to have moderating effects on the 
little men and great dressed in more or less brief authority who are 
given to playing fantastic tricks before High Heaven. » 

• 

Sir Rivers Thompson has on a consideration of the facts of what is 
known as the “ Rungpore deer case, ” passed a severe rebuke upon the 
conduct of the district Magistrate Mr. Newberry and the District 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Police* and further marked his dis- 
pleasure of their proceedings by degrading Mr. NifWBERRY, and 
stopping the promotion of the police officers. With rare exceptions 
amongst Anglo-Indians of pronounced national {ftirtialities, the de- 
cision of the Government will meet with general approval. Reserving 
a detailed notice of the Government Resolution for another occasion, 
we must congratulate Sir Rivers Thompson on the impartiality and 
force of character shown by him in this case. The district authorities 
had made an infamous league as it were, to bring disgrace on a respect- 
able family of zemindars, for no cause whatsoever except the personal 
displeasure of the Assistant District Superintendent. This functionary 
happens to be a young man, who had apparently taken to heart the re- 
fusal of his request to the head of the family for the loan of an cle* 
phant. He was evidently looking out for his opportunity of taking 
revenge. Instead of checking his youthful caprices, the older and 
superior officers alio wet) him a free hand, and ultimately made his 
quarrel their own. It wjrs a combination of the entire district authorities 
for harrassing an innocent, though obnoxious family.^ 

It is only lucky the family was in a position to protect itself by avail- 
ing of the best legal assistance. As it is, not only has justice be # en 
obtained for the persecuted victim# of official animosity, but an example 
has been made Df official highhandedness which will have the most 
wholesome effects upon the administration." 

• • 

• 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice I&YLEr' having* on appeal reversed 
1 Mr. Justice PiNHEY’s decision in 4hc matrimonial case Rukumiuai 
and her husband Dadaji Bhikajeb and ordered a tryil on the merits, 
the causd accordingly came up before Mr. Justice Farran. He has 
decided against the defendant and directed the wife to live with her 
husband. Her counsel having declared her determination to resist 
the decree of the Court under any penalty, the Court has given her one 
month’s time, after which if she was still found unable to reconcile her- 
self to her husband, he might apply for execution. There is, of course, 
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much display, in the Anglo.Indian press, of sympathy and civilized 
sentiment over this enforced restitution qf conjugal rights. Fpr ourself, 
we sympathise with both sides. , It is* an unfortunate case, in which 
husband and wife are equally objects of pity. No less are the Judges 
deserving of sympathy* for the anxieties which they have passed 
through in arriving at a conclusion, and in the misunderstanding to 
which they are exposed, for their share in the case. Mr. Justice PiN- 
HEY’s was a natural bona fide nttempt by an English Judge to soften 
by judicial interpretation the rigors of a harsh old-world institution. 
The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Bayley allowed the opportunity 
and Mr. Justice Farran used it for maintaining to the Hindus the fn- 
'tegiity of their sefeial and domestic system. But we fail to see how 
under the law as it is, any other decision \yas to be expected from a 
Court of Justice. Indeed, Mr. Pinhey’s decision was professedly 
based on his personal tiiotions of chivalry and the fitness of things 
rather than on the law of the land, and its reversal on appeal need 
therefore create no surprise. Admitting, however, for argument’s 
sake, that Rukmirai is all that she is represented to be, and 
her • Ifllkbaivl a very u clod,” it were, at the worst, one of those 
ill-assorted matches which like disorders in the best regulated house- 
holds aie among the inevitable evils of human life. Beyond a 
general human interest, it scarcely concerns the public to feel in mat- 
ters lelating Mo private individuals. Are we prepared to bring 
every case of unhappy marriage under the review of courts of law? 

After all, Rukhmibai may not be quite a paragon of learning. 
Doubts have been cast on the literary pretensions set up for her, 
— the letters published in her name in the newspapers she can no more 
understand than the Revenue Minister of Hyderabad can parse 
fhc communications in the London Times and the Bombay papers 
signed Mehdi Khan— and her European friends may really be 
responsible for all the delusions of which she has been the victim. 
It is to be hoped she would yet be wise to go back to her husband 
and mind no higher duties than those of the domestic circle. There 
is yet a chance of happiness before her, if the partizans of the two 
sides will let her. 


The following occurs among the Moffusil Notes in the Indian Planters 
Gazette a— * 

The epitaph in the Peshawur Cemetary— 41 Sacred to the memory 

of Rev. aged murdered by his chowkeedar. 1 Well done thou 

good and faithful servant,’ ” is not only ben trovato , but literally vero. 

In what sense ? The remark, at best, is left in a state of dubiosity. 
For we would m»t say it is left ambiguous on purpose. Indeed, the 
epitaph is itself obscure, and so the criticism could scarcely be more 
explicit, unless the Critic was prepared for a more liberal expenditure 
of words. To confess the truth, we do not at all see the application of 
the scraps of Proverbial Italian in the connection. It passes us how 
a thing ben trovato can be M literally vero? At all events, how are the 
epithets predicablc of the epitaph in question ? Is it insinuated that 
the inscription is a joke to show the writer’s wit and to humour the 
Anglo-Indian public with a handle to attack the poor natives? Then, 
the assertion of literal verity must be abandoned as a pretence. 

Confining oneself to the epitaph itself, independent of the criticism 
qn it, the point of the text tacked to it is not quite clear. Who is the 
“ good and faithful servant ?” In the ordinary course of things, there 
would be no doubt— the quotation would refer to the dead clerk. One 
is reminded of a similar use made of the text arfthe openmg of Long- 
^KU.ow’s Poems on Slavery in which the Poet Addressed Dr. Chan- 
NING, the great American Unitarian theologian and moralist, thus— 
The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, • 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

“ Scy vant of (iod 1 well done !” » * 

Well don6 1 Tby words are great and bold, 

• &c. * &c. &c. • 

That tribute to one whom the PoeUjustly calls’a great and good man, is 
thoioughly deserved, every word'of jt, by the writer who was the first 
of this centurf adequately at once to destroy the base cult whose object 
of adoration was^APOLEON and to demonstrate in Miltonic prose in 
modern English the'majesty of Milton, as well as the theologian who 
petitioned for the rights of KNEELAND the Atheist. It jars upon one’s 
ear and faculties to find the saiqe scriptural congratulation addressed 
to the Puritan publicist who sang “Of man’s first disobedience,” &c., and 
the unknown Padre . In the present connection, it means that the preach- 


er of the gospel has fallen a victim in the discharge of his mission. 
Thjffc possibly involves a good proportion of assumption. There is no 
knowing whether the murder had anything to do with the deceased’s 
ministry. Probably not. It is not said that he was destroyed by a dare* 
devil fanatic— a Gasi. But perhaps we ought not to look too closely at 
an epitaph. As a matter of notoriety, this species of composition will 
not bear examination. Judging from the inscriptions in cemetries, the 
English would not be recognised as the children of «the dead. The fact 
seems to be that if they are not like the wretched Orientals, so passion- 
ately fond of what is not, but a race distinguished fot a*hard matter-of- 
fact intelligence and a sturdy love of truth, they leave these qualities 
outside the gates of their burial-grounds before they enter them to de- 
posit the remains of their relatives and to commemorate the latter’s 
virtues on stone (here. 

It is cjuite possible that the inscription is a jeu iPesprit composed for 
the poor Indian’s annoyance. The word trovato strengthens the sug- 
gestion. Then, all we say is that it is a poor and mischievous piece of 
business. And, indeed, it is this suspicion that has Jed us to dwell on 
it. In that case, of course the text in question is" applicable to the 
chowkeedar. The chowkeedar is the unfaithful lictor who is ironically 
addressed as “ good and faithful servant,” and patted on the back for 
his gieat sin of taking away the life of his master. The implication 
being that such blood thirsty wretches are these Eastern “ Niggers ” 
that their own masters are not safe from them, and such is the danger 
to Europeans in this country, such is the sacrifice involved in their 
coining out and residing here for even so short a period for the good of 
these nasty ingrates. 

We submit that this is unjust and totally unfounded. And we are 
naturally tempted to say that we do not know that the deceased did 
not, in part at least, invite his own fate. Is it likely that the servant had 
no provocation at all ? • We confess in such cases we are rather inclin- 
ed to sympathy with die offender. There is always an element of 
justice lurking somewhere in such outrages, which is apt to be missed in 
the evidence at the trial. The •English philosopher himself has said 
that Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Certainly, we cannot ordinarily 
think highly of a master, to say nothing of a man of religion, who falls 
such a victim to the rage of a servant. 
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TITLES OR HONOURS? 

A Correspondent of the Indian Daily News signing 
himself Howrahite is wroth at the alleged omission 
to honor two of the more prominent amongst 
his fellow-citizens, at the v distribution of honors on 
the Jubilee day. His vexation is aggravated by his 
contemplation of the better luck of his neighbours. 
That the, according to his notion, comparatively less 
important town of Bali should have been honored, on 
two successive occasions, in its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, is the bitterest drop* .in his cup. It 
is not our object to discuss^ the comparative claims 
of the two pairs, the one honored, and the other 
unhonored. It would perhaps have been better if 
the correspondent of the Daily News had refrained 
.from personal comparisons. Bali is not a place of 
such mushrodm growth as he imagines. It has a 
prouder antiquity than he seems to be aware of. 
Nor have its leading men given small proof of late 
of their public spirit and business capacity. After all, 
however, Howrahite' s disappointment, and the dis- 
appointment of the two gentlemen whose public 
services and charities have, so far, gone unhonored, 
may be only temporary. ' Their turn may, for 
anything we know to the contrary, come at the 
next opportunity. For ♦ both Babus Kedar Nath 
Bnuttacharjee and Chunder Kumar Banerjee 
enjoy the good graces of the District Magis- 
trate. It is in truth no secret that they were 
both recommended on the late occasion. If, 
nevertheless, their names did not come- out in the 
Gazette, it may be due to the Magistrates, recom- 
mendation having reached too late for this* ‘occasion. 
The probability is that they will not be kept waiting 
long. It is, therefore, the more becoming that 
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they and their friends should maintain a dignified 
deportment during the interval. When they * are 
honored at last, which they are sure to be soon 
enough, they will have squared their accounts with 
their luckier companions in the race. Arrived at 
the goal, they will be perfectly equal. The order 
of precedence in a class of mediocrities like that* 
of Rai Bahadoors is not of much consequence. They 
are equals all, so far as. the title is concerned. Any 
petulance, or envy shown now on the part of those 
who are accidentally outstripped by others, or any 
scorn, contempt or insolence on the part of the latter 
cannot but prove disagreeable recollections after- 
wards. 

Glad as we are at honor being done where honor 
is due, we are on principle against the undue mul- 
tiplication of it. Titles have already been made 
cheap and contemptible enough. The public sen- 
timent is against their degradation. What, after' 
all, is the especial hemor of being the Chairman 
or Vice-Chairman of a Municipality or Local Board, 
or for that matter, a rich man giving something of 
his riches for the maintenance of institutions for 
public benefit ? There are Chairmen and Vice-Chair- 
men by hundreds, and donors of money for the 
maintenance of schools and dispensaries by thou- 
sands in the country. These latter.are a most use- 
ful class, by no means of interior claims on Govern- 
ment to the former. Is Government prepared to 
bestow titles on the whole lot ? They but do their 
duty and therein, we should fancy, all the real honor 

If Government is not so prepared, is it right that 
at the discretion and mercy of patronizing officials 
of the Beames type, a few should be specially honor- 
ed, while the majority, by no means inferior or, pos- 
sibly, a good many superior to them, should be 
placed for no adequate cause under a slur, as it 

we re degraded from a position of equality to one of 

inferiority in the eyes of Government, at any rate ? 
These titles are practically in the gift of tlje district 
officers whose disposition to honor may vary in 
its degrees of liberality. There are Magistrates and 
Magistrates. There may be some too prone to show 
their favor of favorites in this way, while there may 
be others who, like old fashioned people like ourself, 
hold that all the. honor of public-spirited conduct 
in ordinary humanity Ties in that conduct itself. 
The standard of honor must vary in the districts not 
merely accosding to the tendencies of the local offi- 
cers, but also according as the vanity of honor-hunt- 
ing is more or less developed in individuals. Vanity | 
is, however, being stimulated too fast. Wc think 
this multification of titles has already demoralized 
the nation too much. The craze Tor titles was 
never known amongst us until now. It has grown to 
be a disease. It is a British creation, and like some 
other crazes which the British have given us, its 
tendencies are positively destructive of the true 
moral nerve and fibre of the nation. 

What, after all, again, ;s the value of this honor 
that is so much coveted ? Is it in its power to 
ennoble the ignoble, to make inferior men pass for 
more than they are worth ? Honors have, in out' 
knowledge, been- bestowed most capriciously — on 
men without character, sense of honor, or truth on 
liars, cheats and pettifoggers. These, however, 
scarcely fohimand more respect from their neighbours, 
by merely . doffing the well known “ Babu, and 
■writing some letters after their 1 names. They con- 
tinue to pass for what they are worth. Nay, 


worse, the new trade-mark ill ‘comports with the old 
brand- of infamy stamped on their face. Their base- 
ness, their worthlessness is made more prominent 
and odious by the unmerited respectability into which 
they are elevated. As no adventitous aid to res- 
pectability is required for the man who has stuff 
in him — the man of diligence and truth and honesty, 
who lives according to his nihans and his resources 
for the good of his fellows — no showers of titles 
will whitewash the really mean and vile. 

As incentives to noble deeds — as rewards of noble 
lives, titles have, no doubt, their use. But there 
should be the utrfiost husbandry and discretion in 
their bestowal. In the case of of|icials, some of the 
titles may well be attached to a class of offices and* the 
incumbents for the time being may continue to glory 
in them. In the case of other officials, merit had better 
be rewarded by promotion to higher pqstsrby in- 
crease of pay, by special pensions. The title of Rai 
Bahadoor given to our esteemed fellow-citizen, Babu 
Rajendra Natii Mitter scarcely brings any honor 
to him, and we are sure botH he and the ‘Subordinate 
Executive Service would have been better pleased if 
he were promoted to the Bengal Secretariat or to other 
equally higher rank in the Service to which he is well 
entitled. The same title was sometime ago conferred 
on Babu Ram Sunkek Sen, but if he was deemed 
worthy of a special honor, that honor would best 
have been done to him by granting hint an extension 
of service or a step in the statutory service, or a 
special pension. As to non-officials, do those who 
are honored with titles of various degrees always feel 
sure of commanding more respectful treatment at the 
hands of their former equals ? Are they even sacred 
from the rudeness or the contemptuous bullying of tfie 
Subordinate Magistracy ? Do the titles before or after 
their names save them from daily insults at the 
hands of even the police ? Is their being Rajas 
or Rai Bahadoors sufficient passport to proper re- 
ception at any courts of justioe ? Let their experi- 
ences of work-a-day life answer. If hondrs are given, 
let them be real honors, and not merely a shadow. 
As to the status of mere titled mediocrities in their 
own society, it is scarcely anything higher than they 
had before their elevation. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
When the Public Service Commission was on the 
eve of closing its sittings in Calcutta, some rumours 
about its further work were set afloat by the pres<5. 
One was that its examination of witnesses being 
finished in a few days more, it would proceed to the 
settlement of die report. The other report credited 
it with the intention ’ of visiting Madras and othefv. 
chief cities again, and going over the, work which 
had been left to Sections of the Commission, de novo 
by the whole body. We did not know which of the 
conflicting reports to trust, if at all. The origin of 
these rumdurs is now cleared up by <he publication 
of the recent Government Resolution appointing a 
Sub-Committee of the Commission, for enquiry int6 
some minor branches of thfe Public Service. It vxis 
plain to us, however, even in our ignorance of the 
correct details of the case, that whether, the Commis- 
sion’s labors came to an end, soon or.latc, they could 
not bear fruit so quickly as some, people are so 
prone to fancy. As regards the present Commission, 
the question before the Government is a most 
ticklish one. It is preeminently of a nature that a 
Government would avoid and put off as long as it 
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could. That Lord Dukferin has faced it, argues no 
little for the bravery and candouf of his Government. 
A Commission is, no doubt, often ^mere consummate 
device for not doing a thing, or putting off its consum- 
mation with the makebelieve of doing it. For ourself, 
we have faith in the Viceroy. But our countrymen 
must not be in too great a hurry. They are even now 
• impatient of the results* of the Commission. They 
are already speculating about the conclusions likely 
to be formulated by the Commission. How littl^ 
experience avails men ! With their knowledge of the 
past, they ought to know that Commissions are often a 
tedious affair, between the inception and fruition of 
which years have sometimes rolled slowly away. A 
Commission’s pacels slow, and when at last it reaches 
one goal, there are so many other stages which have 
to be* passed before its face is ended. It usually 
takc5*Jo«g time before its recommendations are 
carried into execution, if at all. A Commission serves 
other ionvenient purposes in the administrative 
economy. It is a m^ans of rewarding good and 
meritorious . or favored officers ' with a temporary 
change from their usual monotonous labor, as well as 
of temporarily relieving the block as regards promo- 
tion in the Service. A membership is a kind of 
privilege leave with the additional privilege of a travel- 
ling allowance. Sometimes the work has dillelanle 
attractions. At others, a Commission is appoint- 
ed by one Administration only to be knocked down 
by the succeeding Administration. Indeed, there are 
many chances and changes to overcome. Where, 
after all, a Commission’s work is unfructuous, it is a 
pure waste of public money. There have been Com- 
missions of several kinds during the last ten years, 
but what adequate gain has resulted from their labors, 
one is at a loss to find. They have added some big 
blue books which few care or have the patience to go 
through. So far as any good has resulted, it might 
just as well have been achieved without all tedious 
circumlocution. Why qll the much ado about nothing ? 

But there te many a slip between the cup and the 
lip. Our countrymen need be in no hope or fear that 
it is the ultimate arbiter of their destinies. There is 
no hurry about it. After its report is ready, there 
may be another long period occupied in its circula- 
tion to the several Local Governments for their 
opinion. The Government of India with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council will possibly then 
have their turn, before the thing at last fairly leaves 
the shores of Itidia, for passing through another 
series of deliberations by the members of the Council 
of the* Secretary of State and the Cabinet. If it 
- survives these rapeated operations, it will then be time 
for the drafting of a Bill for' enactment by Parlia- 
ment. What an admirable device tfys for seeming 
to do, while, you actually do not. Who knows, 
at its latest st%e or any of the intermediate ones, 
it may not be shelved outright ? 

While such is probably the dreary prospect before 
us, any speculation as to the tendency of* the con- 
clusions that the • Pnblic Service Commission is 
likely to arrive at upon the evidence, is premature. 
Suf.h speculation. is nevertheless rife. There are sig- 
nificant whimpers and head-shakes. It is for instance 
surmised, with the air of solemn gravity as becom-' 
ing a most * confidential communication, that the 
Commission had made up its mind against an ex- 
amination in India for the Covenanted Civil Service. 
Now, we must confess,' we do not believe these 
rumours, though they come from quarters usually 
the best informed in official secrets. The Commis- 


sion is too fairly representative in its constitution 
not t*o inspire the utmost confidence in its honesty. 
In himself the President of the body is sufficient 
guarantee of the singlemindedness of its objects. 
There are other liberal minded European members 
like Sir Charles Turner, whose purity is above* sus- 
picion. The representatives of Indian interests are 
also not feeble. The behaviour of some of the mem- 
bers, particularly when they, were left to work in 
separate committees, is, indeed, calculated to lend 
color to such suspicions. Charges of bias and hostility 
against native interest may lie against some members. 
But it is only against individuals that such a charge 
may lie. That the Commission as a body harbours 
any inclination to enforce a foregone conclusion, 
appears to be wholly improbable. 

But supposing there were any prejudice against 
having an examination in India, the evidence already 
•taken would be conclusive on the point. In fact, with 
the exception of some decisively anti-native witness- 
es, a consensus of testimony has been offered in sup- 
port of this point. The justice of having a simul- 
taneous examination in India, has been established. 
On no other point, save in respect of the age of the 
candidates and the assignment of adequate marks 
to the Oriental 'languages in the Examination, 
has there been such a strong unanimity of opinion. 
The unanimity in all tftese 'respects has the same 
common end in view — the removal of the obstacles 
to the greater admission of natives to administra- 
tive posts in their country. No obstacle, however, 
acts more powerfully in, bar of their admission as the 
locality of the Civil Ser.vice examination. If there- 
fore the object of the Commission is ,to afford facili- 
ties to native candidates to enter the service of their 
country, that object can only best be attained by 
having an examination in India. The effect of the 
other changes will be only of iminor mportance. The 
contingency which has been Weaded that the Civil 
Service will be swamped by the native element by 
these means, may be obviated by fixing an arbitrary 
proportion'of the appointments which are annually 
to be open to natives. But we have no faith nor 
does the experience of the past warrant our having 
any faith, in the action of some minute reforms in 
the Civil Service Examination. • 

• ALLAHAUAD * 

The 3rd March , 1887. 

At 2 O’clock p. m., yesterday the five Judges of the High Court 
assembled on the 1 st Bench. The occasion was to* take leave of 
Mr. Justice Oldfield, who having completed the full term of his 
office was about to retire. The room was crowded with the Bar- 
risters and v/tils of the court, and there were also many othar visitors. 
As soon as the Judges took their seats, Mr. Dillon, who was the 
senior Barrister present in court, rosi and addressed Mr. Oldfield 
on behalf of himself and his brother Barristers, expressing their deep 
regret at his departure from the country and retirement from the 
High Court Bench. Mr. Dillon referred to the services of Mr. 
Oldfield and said that as a judge he not only commanded respect but 
gained the affection of all who had appeared before him. Mr. Dil- 
lon said among other things that he W»> not aware that, during the 
tenure of his office for thirteen years, Mr. Oldfield had ever used 
a single harsh word to any one. After Mr. Dillon bade fare- 
well to Mr. Oldfield, the Hon’blc ‘Pandit Ajudhia Nath, the Pre- 
sident of the Vakils’ association, stood up and addressing a few word* 
by way of introduction, read the address which was prepared 
by the vakils of the court for presentation to Mr. Oldfield. 
It is printed in illumined letters on a parchment. It was put 
in a kinkbat bag and placed on a silver plate of beautiful Cash- 
mere workmanship. But these were nothing in comparison 
with the feelings expressed in the address itself. Every word 
and every expression of the address evinced a smclrc feeling 
of admiration and respect. If it can j>e said of any man, it 
can be said without a fear of contradiction, that Mr. Oldfield 
was justice itself, The prefix “justice ” was truly applicable 
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T HE Pioneer reports the following as about the best of the many 
stories illustrating popular misconceptions of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Jubilee. To a little knot of country-folk who had come in to 
see the doings at Fyzabad, “What,” said an old Mahomedan lady, 
with the superior knowledge of a town life, “don’t you know that it is 
because Allah has been pleased to grant the Rani a son in her old 
age?” We are able to match that. Festered with inquiries and tired 
of cross-examination, failing to drive the prepossessions of his simple 
friends out of the field and drive the truth home, and unable in espe- 
cial to dispel their amused wonfler af a sensible old widow being so 
overjoyed at being preserved so long as to open herself out for con- 
gratulations from all sides and to get up a universal demonstration of 
fairs and other sights and shows by her numerous agents at their local 
centres, a Bengali gentleman at length made short work of it all and 
kept ever after telling people that it was the Queen’s mother’s obse- 
quial festival. And no doubt the great gathering on the plain bcfoie 
Fort William, with the delegates ftom all parts of the country and the 
Pandits in their proper white lobes and their learned patcs'properly 
covered by Qoshnechcs , from all the various Samnjs and scats of learn- 
ing, seemed to realise more the idea of a Hindu shradh than anything 
else. The arrival of the globe-trotters and other eminent visitors gave 
it colour. 

A 

A FULL size marble statue of the Queen will be erected by the in- 
habitants of Malta in honor of the Jubilee. 

* 

• * * 

The German Emperor’s 90th birthday will be celebrated with grandeur. 
No less than eightylive Royal personages will attend the ceremony, 
and the Crown Prince will be proclaimed co-regent on the occasion. 

• •*% 

THE Standard of the 14th published a telegram stating that an un- 
successful attempt had been made to murder the Czar. This telegram 
was immediately contradicted from St. Petersburgh. This contradic- 
tion appears to have had no foundation. The ^iext day, the I5tft 
instant, in aeply to a question, in the House of Conunonsf Sir James 
FergUsson said that the British Government had been informed that 
six students had been arrested for being found on* the road, which the 
Czar was expected to pass on his way to attend *ihe requiem mass in 
honor uf his, father, with explosives in their possession. It is subse- 
quently repo’tcd that upwards of two hundred students have been ar- 
rested at St. Petersburgh. The bombs found in their possession were 
made to icscmble books, and contained dynamite and poisoned bullets. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s opposition to increased expenditure 
has not been without fruit. The Navy Estimates for 1887-88 pre- 
sented the other day to the House of Commons by Lord George* 
Hamilton, First Lord o{ the Admiralty, are below the Estimates of 
the previous year, by ^70,000. This is the result of various reductions 
and reforms in the several departments of the Admiralty These 
changes \o have been very wisely made as, while they have pro- 
duced no small decrease of expenditure, an addition of eleven hundied 
officers and men has also been given to tJye Navy. The building of 
ships is also being carried on with activity. 


The Biitish subsidy tp the Egyptian army formed the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons. The Radicals attack'll iL L b ut the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that it could not bef discontinued 
all on a sudden. Her Majesty’s Government had no intentions to con- 
tinue subsidizing the Egyptian army, and the Egyptian authorities for / 
their part were trying, by *reductior\ St expenditure, to pioduce an. 
equilibiium between income and expenditure. If, however, these 
efforts were unsuccessful, they must make deductions from the coupons, 
which would involve an International Commission in Egypt with its 
inevitable disastrous effects on the progress of that country. The vote 
was at last granted. 

• # 

M. DfXf,?sePS told a reporter, by whom he was “interviewed” at Berlin 
after lus interview with Prince Bismarck, that the danger of a war 
between France and Germany had passed away. He added that 
serious complications would arise unless England fixed a date for the 
evacuation of Egypt. M. Dk Lesseps also advised the reinstatement 
of Ismail Pacha as Khedive. England, however, would entertain no 
proposals for the recall of Ismail Pacha to Egypt. 

* • 

Mr. GOSCHEN has corrected two inaccuracies that had occurred in*his 
biographical sketch lately published by a Glasgow paper. * The cor- 
rections are that he was not born in Leipsig, but in London, his 
father having settled in England many years previously, nor did he 
belong to a Jewish family. He was of German origin, and his family 
had always been Piotestant. • 

• # 

The Governor of Madras met with an accident wlfich fortunately was 
attended with no injury. On the morning of the loth instant, while 
out riding, his hoi sc put its foot in a hole, and came down with its 
master. The Governor, however, was unhurt, and remounted im- 
mediately. 

*** 

A SEVERE shock of earthquake was felt at Mandalay on the i6tji instant. 

A v 

THE reports from Burma are far from satisfactory. Raids by Burmaps 
upon British outposts continue, and in some recent ones, the police 
stations wete burnt, the t-legraph wires cut, and some of the police 
men killed. • A subsequent telegram, under date 14th March, reports 
nine sepoys and a Sut'xdar having fallen into ambush, of whom twO^y^ 
weie killed, and the re it wounded. At an action before the Din :adaw 
post, which was attacked in great force, the Burtnaffs have been de- 
feated with heavy loss. At Ningyan, there were two fires attended with 
the destruction of forty houses. Numerous petty actions are also 
reported, showing that the pacification of the country is far from being 
established. News from the Shan States *8 satisfactory. 


The surrender of Wuntho Tsawbwa does not After all seem to b? so 
complete as previous reports represented. He has ix|^dc over some 
firearms, and paid Rs. 10,000, but he is unwilling tofome in himself, 
though he declines fighting. 

•\ 

The Viceroy left the capital, according to the programme, on the 
morning of the 16th instant and arrived at Durbhanga the same even- 
ing. The station was brilliantly decorated and the street illuminated 
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and spanned by triumphal arches. His Excellency was received by 
the Maharaja and all the local Officials. 

**# , * 

The Countess of Dufferin, accompanied by Mrs. Rowan Hamilton, 
Major Cooper, and Capt^n Cork, left Calcutta on Wednesday for 
Darjeeling. Iler Excellency re^irns on Monday. 

*** 

The Budget will be published on the 26th instant. Sir Auckland 
Colvin leaves Calcutta on the 57th. 

*** 

Sir Theodore Hope’s extension of service to December is received 
with general satisfaction. 

; 

Sir William Hunter goes home on furlough for eight months by 
the mail which leaves Bombay on 1st Apnl. 

. 

Tiie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Straight will take leave to England during 
the hot # weather. 


Sir SteuarI Bayley will arrive in Calcutta on the 21st instant and 
take overcharge from Mr. PlIle the same day. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The Nizam of Hyderabad hfk established six scholarships of Rs. 20 
a month each, in connection with the female? medical school at his 
capital. 


The Nizam of Hyderabad will be represented at the Jubilee celebra- 
tion in London by the Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk, and not the Nawab 
1 \JJSHEER-UD-Dowlah, who goes to England in a private capacity. 

# 

• * # 

The Civil Service will entertain Sir Rivers TlIOMTSON at a farewell 
dinner on the 26th instant. 


A correspondent writing from Baranagar, in the Suburbs of Cal- 

citta, complains of the unusually large number of thefts and burglaries 

which have recently occurred in that town. The police, as usual, is 

helpless, if not worse. The police in Baranagar requires looking 

after. The complaints are chiefly levelled against the Sub-Inspector 

but beyond a temporary change from one man to another, we do not 

see how the evil is to be remedied without a change of system. The 

low pay of the service is absurd in view of its great responsibilities, 

and it is therefore scarcely any wonder that corruption should be the 

rule rather than the exception in the Department. 

* • 

• • 

The construction of the Nilgiri Railway has been sanctioned, and the 

work will commence in a few w^ks. 

» * 

* * 

Tifta Hon’ble Moulvi Abdul Jubber has been appointed a member of 
the Public Service Sub-Commission for the time it will make its en- 
quiries in Bengal. 

♦ 

* * 

The Great Eastern has again changed hands. It was sold at Liverpool 
*for ,£26,000. 

*** * 

1 he Darjeeling mail which left Calcutta on Saturday the 12th instant, 

narrowly escaped destruction by a serious obstruction whicl^ cviedcntly 

some misci cants had caused to be erected by heaping up a quantity 

of stone ballast in the middle of the lines. Fortunately, the driver 

perceived the danger in time to pull up the engine a short distance off 

the obstruction. The matter is under enquiry. 

• # 

* * 

Maharani Sarat Sundari of iutia died at Benares, where she had 
been residing for some time. She was widely known for her charity 
and received the title of Maharani at the Delhi Assemblage in 1877. 


Mr. Grimley is spoken of as likely to officiate as Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality during the absence of Sir Henry Harrison 
on furlough. Government might just as well send their Bear with a 
birgh to the corporation, to bully the Commissioners and worry all the 
independent officers out of their lives and make ducks and drakes 
with the revenue ! In the meantime, Mr. Grimley has been Gazetted 
to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of Midnapore. 

♦ 

* * 

Captain Hayes is having groat success in horse breaking, and in teach- 
ing how it may be done. While at Dibrugath, several refractory 
horses, including jibbers, biters, runaways and those difficult to mount, 
were quickly reduced to obedience. Captain Hayes is holding crowd- 
ed classes for instruction in hotsc-bieaking. The Chief Commissioner 
and other gentlemen attended, and showed by their aptness in learn- 
ing that the methods taught by Captain Hayes are easy of acquire- 
ment. The Captain is in high request, and invitations are pouring in 
from various stations in Assam. 

. 

Bahu Nagendkanatm Banerjee, of the Agricultural College at 
Ciienccster, has been awarded the highest diploma, with special first 

clhss certificate and silver medal, at the final examination. 

* 

# * 

WHEN a detachment of 13 men of the }rd Bombay Light Infantry 
peached Poona from Tullegaum, all were fpiind .variously ill, one died, 
and others aie not expected to live. For the purposes of post mot tern 
examination, thp foments of the stomach have been forwarded to the 
Government Analyst at Bombay. Poison is believed to be the cause 
of death. # * 

• * 

# * 

Crime is on the increase, and the release of so many prisoners will 
help to aggiavatc the tendency. A Bengali from Lucknow reports a 
(Jayng attempt on hiahouse in the qity early in the evening, fie also 
says that another gentleman’s house^ at Nawabgunje near Lucknow 
was looted. 1 * * 

A daring robbefy is reported to have taken place in the interior of 
the Sholapore District. A Guzerati was travelling with his family 
when, at some apparently sequestered place between two villages, he 
was attacked by a gang of 16 robbers and looted of ornaments to the 
value of Rs. 4,000. 

Frofn Dibrughar comes news of nightly robberies. 


TlIKRK has heen a serious outbreak of cholera at Benares, particularly 
ill the native quarter. It is said that there were 1 800 deaths during 
one fortnight, or at the average of 120 deaths a day. Preventive 
measures are, however, being actively taken. 

• 

# # 

Thk office of Inspector of Factories has been abolished in Bombay ; 

the duties will be performed as in Bengal by some Joint Magistrate. 

* 

# * 

A municipal Commissioner of Monghyr, one Copal Persad Sahoo, 
has been fined Ks. 50 by the Magistrate, who is also the Chairman of 
the municipality, for neglecting to keep his drain clean. The High 
Court was moved to set aside the Magistrate’s order, but it has de- 
dined to interfere. 

* 

» « 

The Uttarpara municipality was sued in the person of its Chairman, 
Babu Bejoy KIssen Mookerjee, by a gtapdson of Baboo Joy 
Kisst-.v Mookerjee for a refund of a sum of house tax, alleged 
to have been ovcrasscsscd upon the plaintiff, from vindictive feelings 
on the part of the Chairman, who is at loggerheads with his grand- 
father. The Judge of the Small Cause Court has dismissed the suit. 

The recently hono w d Rani Rxjcoomari Dasi, widow of the late 
Babu pRANtpRisro Mui.LiCK of this city, has expressed hef intention 
of endowing 5 per cent, municipal debentures of the value of Rs. 2,000, 

for founding two scholarships of Rs. 50 each in connection with the 
Bengal Branch of tli^ Lady Duffcrin’s Fund. 

* 

* * 

There was at Darjeeling a severe shock of earthquake on the night of 
Sunday, the 13th instant, about ten minutes past one, followed by a 
second shock soon after. 


The Comilla correspondent of the Statesman says that Government 
has at last sanctioned Rs. 30,000 for the construction of the Brahman- 
beria Sub-divisional court buildings. 


The widow of Charles Carrington Havelock, a nephew of the 
late Sir Henry Havelock has applied to sue in f f ^a tautens 
Timothy Rhknius, an inspecting postmaster, for the recovery of 

Rs. 15,000 damages for breach of promise of marriage. The defendant 

has been called on to show cause why the suit should not be entertained. 
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LORD and Lady Reay are interesting themselves greatly in the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association, lately established at Bombay under th® 
auspices of Lord and Lady Brassey. @ 

*** 

The Bombay Presidency Association have entered a protest against the 
present Government policy regarding high education. 

♦ * 

* * 

The Maharajah Holkar has ordered that the allowances hitherto en- 
joyed by his brother Yasvant Rao Ilolkar should be continued to him, 
and that should he wish to live yparately, a money-grant of Rs. 50,000 
a year should b! paid to him in addition to a Jaghir yielding Rs. 50,000, 
to be enjoyed by hin* and his descendants. 

*** • 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, the Sheriff of Bombay, is a highly popular man. 
Congratulatory addresses are being voted to him by various Associa- 
tions and sections of the community at the honor of Knighthood con- 
ferred on him by Government. 

* 

» * 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice- 
Chancellor announced that the University of Oxford had consented, 
under certain conditions, to arrangements for enabling students from 
the affiliated colleges of the Calcutta University to take their B.A. 
degree at Oxford in two years. Negotiations having similar objects are 
in progress vAth the Cambridge University. 


# • 

The Garth Memorial Committee have decided to have a full length 
portrait of Sir Richard Garth painted by s#me eminent aitist in 
England, and to devote the balance that may ’remain after payment 
of the expenses for the portrait,^to segue object i*i connection with 
Lady Dufifcrin’s Fund. 

*** 

At the dinner given by the Viceroy at Government House in honor of 
Sir Rivers Thompson, the Viceroy, in proposing the health of Sir 
Rivers, eulogised the retiring Lieutenant-Governor with a profnseness 
which must be highly gratifying to the Apglo- Indian community. The 
effects of the Viceregal compliments on natives are, however, veiy 
different. 

* 

# # 

The money-lender H. MACKINTOSH, lent Rs. 250 in December 1S83 
to one Owen Aratoon, who received however only Rs. 200, Rs. 50 
being deducted by Mr. Mackintosh by way of discount. The debt 
was according to the terms of the ^promissory note payable on 5th 
March 1885. The debt not having been paid, Mr. Mackintosh has 
sued and obtained a decree for Rs. 1,150 from the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court, Rs. 250 being the reported principal, and Rs. 900 being interest 
thereon. Thi§ looks to be a bad case of usury indeed ! 


It is the fashion now-a-days for Europeans to be thrust on native 
princes and noblemen. As might be expected, under the circum- 
stances, they are not rematkablc fpr loyalty to tlvcir masters. Some- 
how they do not usually get on — that is clear. Not unoften they pass 
away under a cloud, leaving accounts unrcndcrcd, or the criminal law 
unsatisfied. 

The latest case of the kind has occurred in the Nahun hills. In the 
usual way the Raja had taken in his service one Mr. IjEAUMONT. 
The service "has determined and now Mr. Beaumont is under a seri- 
ous charge of embezzling the*Raja’s money. The case has been fixed for 
the 1 8th April, to be tried by a jury before tlttf Sessions Court of 
Debra. 


The Englishman publishes the following telegram from Bombay 
under date the 15th March : — • 

“A Zanzibar telegram to the Bombay Gazette says that the dispute 
between Portugal and Zanzibar has culminated in the bombardment of 
the town of Niginamgao, near Tungi/by Portuguese mcn-of-war. The 
bombardment was continued until. the whole town had been destroyed. 
The place is now a desolate mass of ruins ; no building of any kind 
having escaped the. general destruction. Niginamgao, which is an im- 
portant trade centre with a population of about 5,000, including a 
considerable number of negroes, is a purely Indian settlement, being 
inhabited almost entirely by natives of India, who control the trade 
and hold the greater part of the property in the place. The loss 
caused by thjp bombardment has fallen most heavily on British Indian 
subjects, aficf'fho value of British property destroyed exceeds a hundred 
thousand dollars. Some fifty British subjects have suffered by the 
bombardment, and the inhabitants generally are in great distress. The 
action of the Portuguese has caused great excitement and indignation, 


and it is feared that, notwithstanding the conciliatory attitude of the 
Sultan, they will commit other acts of hostility.” 

< • .*• 

The following is going thg round of tke papers 

“A curious discovery has been made by the Civil Service Commis- 
siners in Engine!. It is that the candidate wlfo successfully passes his 
examination is not always the person who tinder the same name enters 
upon the duties which the * pass ’ secures. To put a stop to this little 
game, the outcome of competition, it is said that all candidates will in 
future be required to bring their photographs with them, so that these 
may be compared with the persons who claim the success.” 

Well may Mr. Allan Hume claim superiority for his people ! The 
Bengalis are ’cute enough, and quite a terror to Asiatic softs. But 
they are a poor taper to the glorious sun of Western intelligence. And 
their practices are leaden bluntness itself before the razor-sharpness 
of those of your genuine Oreat British 1 Talk of Indian youth tain- 
peiing with Question Papers ! The bolder British confound and alter 
the finally announced careful results of the competition. % 


(Editorial #otcs. 

• 

W HATEVER legitimate differences of opinion may exist at« to the 
comparative fitness of native and European ofnccis for the execu- 
tive charge of districts, the success of native judges in civil duty admits 
of but one opinion. The testimonies of the highest authotiiics fiom the 
Privy Council downwards on this point arc remat kable for their uhani- 
roity. Distinguished judges of our Presidency High Courts, like Sir 
Barnes Peacock, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir Charles Turner, and 
Mr. STRAIGHT have expressed their unwavering confidence in the supe- 
rior judicial capacity of native judges. The rcvisional functions of these 
courts of ultimate jurisdiction have afforded them opportunities of ob- 
servation which must impart special weight to their opftiton on the sub- 
ject. In view of these testimonies, the question of the relative standard 
of work done by the native as compared with European judiciary might 
well be considered to be set at rest. But no. The Public Service Commis- 
sion has lately heard some very disparaging things about them. The sta- 
tistics of civil litigation however point to a contrary conclusion. A table 
of these statistics has been prepared by our sturdy fellow-countryman, 
Mr. Justice Nanahhai Haridas, from which it is seen that the propor- 
tion of civil appeals from the decisions of European judges, "whether 
Barrister or Civilian, upheld by the High Court is much less than the 
upheld proportion of the work done by the subordinate judges who 
arc mostly natives. 

• 

Mr. Nanaiihai Haridas has prepared five Statements showing 
the relative quality of the work done by native and European 
Judges in the decision of criminal cases. These Statements support 
the same conclusion as the one regarding civil trials. One remarkable 
fact is shown by these statistics that while only about 73 per cent of 
the convictions by European Judges are confirmed by the High Court 
on appeal, all the convictions (cent per cent) by Mr. Demimukh, who 
had never been out of India and had served only as an uncovcnanted 
servant, were confirmed, nunc being reversed or modified. We arc 
very glad to see this veteran judge hold views identical with our own 
on the subject of residence in England as a completion of the educa. 
1 tion of Indian candidates. Like us, the Bombay Judge sees no espe- 
cial advantages of an English icsidence. We have seen England re- 
turned Indiaiy, and had oppoitunities of testing their advancement in 
knowledge and ideas. »As iiv evciy class, the brilliant ones must be 
few, but of the mediocre generality, we must confess wij saw nothing in 
them ordinarily set down to the account of their fcnglish training 
which they could not acquire here. Mr. Nanahhai’s opinions on this 
subject thoroughly agice with ours, ancl indeed form an exception 
to the genet al character of native opinions on the ^ibjcct, which more 
or less show a leaning in favor of a compulsory .or voluntaiy residence 
in England. He says : — % 

“ The candidates who pass in In^ia should nqt be compelled, but 
may be encouraged to go to England to study there, if they are desirous 
•of doing so. 1 myself do nut t^ink it absolutely necessary that they 
should go there. During their probation for two years, which the 
passed candidates have, under the present rules, to spAd in England 
before coming out to India to join their appointments, they are required 
to study them, (1) Oriental languages (Sanskrit and Indian Vernaculars), 
(2) the Histoiy and Geography of India, (3) Law, and (4) Political 
Economy. At the Piesideiuy Towns in India there are Arts 
Colleges and Law Schools, maintained 6y Government, where all these 
subjects are taught by well-paid and competent Professors, and the 
selected Indian candidates may well be allowed, if they prefer it, to 
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study them there. There are certainly greater facilities for studying 
the first three of them in India than there can be in England ; and the 
result of the ‘periodical examinations! and the ‘ final examination, * 
which should be the same for the English and Indian candidates, will 
soon show whether a better knowledge of thtfm may not be acquired in 
India than in England^ At all events let the Indian candidates have 
their choice. If it be deemed desirable to remove them from home in- 
fluences, let those residing ifi one Presidency be sent to another Presi- 
dency. Instead of compelling them to go to England for studying the 
above subjects, it may be a question whether the English candidates 
, may not, with advantage, bo».compellcd to study them in India. Per- 
sons finally appointed to the Civil Service, have during the whole of 
their official career to deal with the Natives of India in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, to appreciate native evidence, to dispose of 
disputes between Natives and Natives ; and it seems to me that requK- 
•ing the English candidates to spend their two years of probation in 
India would better fit them for such their future duties, by enabling 
them to learn in India the Indian langnages.(Classical and Vernacular) 
form Indian Pandits and Indian Law in Indian Law Schools and High 
Courts, and, at the same time, by unofficially mixing with the people, to 
acquire a knowledge of their manners, habits and customs, a knowledge 
more useful to them than a knowledge of English manners, habits and 
customs to the Indian candidates, so far as those duties are concerned.” 

The pjigesrfmd scholarships which have been suggested by way of in- 
ducement to natives of India to proceed to England, may, for aught w^ 
know, Serve the object in vieV They may be largely availed of by in- 
tending competitors, and may prove so successful as to attract 
classes that f would otherwise, have been held back by religious 
scruples. But that the provision of such scholarships at the expense 
of the state for the purpose of affording facilities to natives of India 
to proceed to England, useful or needful as, for the sake of argument, 
it may be, is an interference on the part of the state with the religious 
customs of this country, can scarcely be doubted. The good it may do 
*wil1 not avail to alter the religious aspect of the act. The Hindoo 
Patriot has expressed but the bare truth on the subject— a truth which 
will be readily a*ssented to by genuine Hindoos in general. If a few of 
our anglicised countrymen do not like the statement, they are welcome 
to express their opinions, but the absolute correctness of the statement 
is above dispute. 

The Debrughur Correspondent of the Statesman reports a change in 
the magistracy, Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Commissioner, going on 18 
months* furlough, and Mr. B. C. Guidet, from Jorehaut, having taken 
charge.* According to the character of our people and, in especial, 
the fashion of the day, the good Debrughurites have resolved to keep 
green among them the great name of Godfrey. By the bye, it was 
lucky for them that their Deputy did not rejoice in the patronymic of 
Snooks. Brown, Jones, anti Smith are not lofty surnames, but they 
are not necessarily provocative of vulgar associations. A Snooks 
would reduce a tpyramid to a laughing-stock. But let us hear the 
Correspondent 

“ Nothing can better testify to the unfeigned regard Mr. Godfrey had 
won from the people of this town than the meeting convened by the 
aristocracy on the eve of his departure to conceit the best means of 
preserving in a suitable way hib memory.” 

“Elite” and “ aristocracy ” are Uvo words most common in Indian 
reporting. In the Indian Penal Code there is an ominous chapter 
devote'd to “ unlawful assembles.” But out of the law, there can 
scarcely be a gathering unless it be of elite or aristocracy. Frequently, 

• the two are combined in the same place. 

There is no doubt a native aristocracy in Assam, consisting of the 
great families that enjoyed honor and influence in the days of national 
independence, now alas ! reduced to insignificance rind trembling 
before a foreign official of however small* a degree, and finally undone 
by the recent I*and Regulations and rules. But it is almost a mockery 
to call them by the name, and we should think that the wiser men, in 
\ery self-respect, shrink from assert mp themselves. But these are 
neither here nor there. What sort ot an aristocracy assembled to 
give brazen immortality to the officer going on furlough, may be ima- 
gined from the fact that the chair was given and taken by another 
official, Babu Doorgadas Das, an Engineer in 4he Public Works 
department. It \3\ bad enough # that the British magnates ‘arc a soi 
distant aristocracy. The degradation will be complete wlKn the 
native officials contrive to foist themselves on the country aj a 
Brummagem ifbbility, without dignity or prestige, but arpicd with 
power for mischief? 

As for these mo^ments springing up everywhere to commemorate 
the names of the Snooks of thq Indian Service, they not only sicken us 
but cause us despair. What hope is there of a people who have no 
sense of proportion — in whom the elementary self-respect is wanting ? 


Of course, our people are not the only ofle 3 ders. In fact, the greater 
ftffen^ers are the officials who encourage the people to fool themselves 
to the top of their bent. An Oriental race, long subject to despotism, 
with traditions of absolute power yet not extinct among them, and, in- 
deed, still feeling their virtual helplessness even under the present 
regime of law and a higher constitution, may be excused for trying 
to secure their protection and aggrandisement by lulling their white 
1 masters with the incense of an extravagant adoration. But it is passing 
strange that the District and Divisional officers should lend themselves, 
to this tomfoolery. It is most lamentable that Englishmen who have no 
locus standi in our country but as teachers and exemplars of a higher 
civilization should quietly, deliberately, and with relish offer themselves 
as objects of a new fetishism— jts gods for this new cult for worship of 
officials. We knoy nothing so contemptible or more demoralising. We 
have never ceased to point our scorn at the phenomenon, at the risk of 
no small odium and to the sacrifice of not a few constituents. We 
now ask our contemporaries* aid in putting down the nuisance. 


The Mlowing, which originally appeared in a Bengal paper in January, 
has just come to our notice : — 

“ A correspondent writes from Mchcrpur that on the morning of the 
2nd i nit ant pieces of ice were found in the Kalunto, a low tract of coun- 
try about 8 miles from Mcherpur. Three pieces of ice, each about 6 
inches long, 4 broad, and an inch in thickness, were produced by a 
ray yet from water close to his stock of pacldy, and seen by an European. 
It is very probable that ths is the first instance of ice having been found 
in Lower Bengal so far south as the Murshidabad District.* 1 

There is nothing wonderful in the circumstance related, and it is not the 
first occurrence of ice so far South of the Himalayas, nor the second, 
nor the third. It is only an example of the shortness of the popular 
memory. Ice fell or was formeS not ttoly in the Moorshedabad Dis- 
trict but further down, and that not so many years ago that one might 
suspect a general climatic revolution. Ices were not unknown in the 
courts of the Great and the Lesser Moguls, though, of course, they 
were an expensive luxury confined to the Emperor and the grander 
grandees. Delhi and Agra depended chiefly on Cashmere for their 
supplies of congealed water. I'here in the Himalayan mountains large 
quantities were collected and stocked during the winter and at great 
cost regularly conveyed down to the plains at the required time. In 
Bengal they had no such advantage. Yet the viceregal dastarhhan 
was supplied with congealed sherbets. The Hindu and Mahomedan 
Luculluses too delighted in these delicacies and in cooling beverages. 
Strange as it 'may now sound even to Indian ears accustomed to listen 
to a false and foreign Clio, there'were Hindu giants— ministers and 
general offiaers and merchant Princes -in those days, and they lived as 
befitted their positions. Indeed, a Hindu family in Bengal, as it 
was the richest in all India, so the most magnificent, led the 
fashion. Being vegetarians on principle, the Seths of Moorshedabad 
had nothing to do with cooks of meat. But their chefs habitually gave 
the best meaty flavour to vegetables in a way *> as to deceive Mussul- 
man gourmand*. As might be expected, their family was unrivalled 
for sweetmeats. Tfleir ices were endless in * variety and were sought 
after by the ruling Nawabs. The superiority of the family in this respect 
endured to our days. It was a matter of common notoriety when we 
were at Moorshedabad. And we can ne'er forget the embarras de 
riches with which |he late KtSHEN Ciiand— the veriest scarecrow of 
an imperil Si th -overwhelmed us at an entertainment at a Suburban 
garden given by hi in. 

But to return. How were the ices* made in farmer times, before ice 
co eld be manufactured or was supplied from America or Europe? 
The fact is ice was found in the province, in the neighbourhood of the 
great cities. It would be found even now, if the people had not lost 
the trick. In secluded fields free from disturbing influences, flat- 
bottomed earthcMi plates full of water were placed in the evening in 
shallow pits surrounded by belts made of paddy-straw. Thus exposed 
all night to the night dew, the w^tcr was found in the morning con- 
gealed. These thin pieces were collected together and formed large 
masses. It was inferior to the rock-like American blocks, but 
supeiior, we believe, to the outturn of some of our manufacturing 
companies, and certainly more clean and wholesome. We never 
heard of any tadpoles ever found in it. In this way, large quanti- 
ties >\cre made in Moorshedabad, Rajmehal,* and Dacca, in 
former times. Even in days nearer our own in the-4British period, 
Europeans used to depend on this indigenous method* Before the 
introduction of the American article, ice was regularly made in the 
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fields of the metropolitan districts. There were pits, we believe, near 
Barrackpore. Within fifty years ice was thus made in Hoogly.* The 
site of the grounds wa9 immediately in front of the Railway station. 
European society, consisting as it does of birds of passage, has no me- 
mory extending beyond a quarter century at most. How were the 
incisivj experiences of Cabul in 1842 forgotten ! How little are the 
events of the great Mutiny itself remembered 1 But it is lamentable 
that the people themselves take so little interest in their own past.* 
It is this indifference and ignorance that we recognise in the marvel 
that is made in the native pre$s»of the discovery of a flake or two of 
snow in Lower Bengal. 

By “ Kalunto,” w* take it the writer 'means the Kaluntor Becl. We 
remember the place, having been there %with the late Nawab Nazim’s 
shooting expedition. The wild fen country is just «the kind of place 
favorable to the formation of ice. 


To the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, the Jubilee has brought a rich 
harvest. Some splendid donations have been received, among which 
that of a lac of rupees by the Maharaja of Jeypore is worthy alike of 
the giver and the cause. The total of the Jubilee collections during 
the last two months, come up to Rs. 1,47,871-13-0. Of this sum 
not an inconsiderable portion has been raised by means of the Jubilee 
cards, which have proved thoroughly successful. Applications for 
these cards continue to pour in in greater number than the Committee 
have been able to meet. In response to suggestions which have 
been communicated to that effect, the Committee have decided to 
issue, in addition to collecting cards for R^. 20 and upwards, cards 
for Rs. 10. — We regret that just at this moment Major Coopf.R, the 
Secretary, is compelled to lake furlough. Much the success of the 
movement has been due to his untiring and judicious activity. 

A GENTLEMAN, who brought over from the Andamans the multitudinous 
batch of convicts released on the proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
of India, relates a touching incident. Landed at Baboo Ghat, these 
returned convicts were led to Alipur and housed in what has since 
become the reformatory, where they remained for their description roll 
and for arrangements for conducting them under proper escort to their 
several destinations 

“ Many of their friends or relations collected daily on the road, in 
hope of getting sight of an acquaintance. One man with a little girl, 
his daughter, had come all the way from the North-West Provinces to 
meet the leturned wife and mother who was amongst the prisoners. 
She had been transpoited for life, and had served ten years at the 
Andamans. The child now brought down to Calcutta to welcome the 
mother’s return was only six months old when she was sentenced ; and 
she had heard no tidings of either husband or child during all those 
yeais in the penal settlement. On the day following the arrival of the 
ship in Calcutta, this man with his little girl took up a position near 
the entrance to the compound. The crowd was very dense and the 
child being frightened began to cry. The cry caught the ear of a wo- 
man seated in the compound with her convict husband and two chil- 
dren. She jumped up, flew to the gate, and forcing her way past the 
sentries who tried to prevent her exit, caught the little girl in her arm-*, 
pressed it to her bosom and covered it with kisses. She had not seen 
the father, but when they*recognised each other, tljcre was a sad scene. 

The convict husband wAs hoi dering on frenzy at the idea of losing 
his wife and the mother to his children. The woman, however, per- 
sisted in clinging to her real husband and nothing could separate them. 

1 was appealed to .1- officer in charge of the prisoners to decide who 
was the legal husband, and when the convict husband heard that my 
decision was against him, he was in great distress, declaring that he* 
would appeal to the great Maharanee to restore ifer to him. There 
was another difficulty. Although the woman had fully made up her 
mind to return to her first husband, she could not bear to leave her two 
children by the second. Hearing their cries of entreaty to her to re- 
turn, as‘she was leaving the compound, -she stopped short and stood 
for a moment ii resolute, at last, mustering courage, she bounded back 
and caught both children in her arms and refused to give them lip, 
appealing to fne in accents of despair to interfere on her behalf. When 
she had somewhat recovered from her passion, 1 told her there were 
two courses open to her : either to keep to her convict husband and his 
children or go back to her first husband without the children, and she 
finally chose the latter alternative. 

When asked how she had distinguished the cry of her child after 
having been parted from it so many years, she replied 4 the sheep knows 
the bleat of its own lamb, why should I not know the cry of my own 
child.” 

This is the very romance of real life— more literally genuine than 1 
the stories of sublimated sentiment and overwrought endurance of 
Poets’ imagining like Enoch Arden. Indeed, a Poet, by judjeious filling 
in, might make vf the account a good novel or novelette in verse. As 
it is, the incident easily lends itself to the painter’s brush. We com- 
mend the meeting of the two families with mother between her chil- 
dren of different fathers, and above all with the wife between a brace of 
living husbands, as a subject for our local artists. 
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THE CLOSING REIGN IN BENGAL. 

I N another fortnight, the Government of Bengal will 
have changed hands. Sir Rivers Thompson's term 
of office expires on 1 st April, and on the following' 
day, he will make over charge of his portfolio to Sir 
Steuart Bayley. The time is, therefore, come for 
the press to deliver its opinion on the merits of the 
administration which is about to close. 

Sir Rivers Thompson came to the musnad of Bel- 
vedere in succession to a ruler who llad proved a griev- 
ous disappointment. Sir Ashley Eden was a failure, 
although from no want of natural abilities, or absence 
of sympathies for the people. Strong and«.stfaight- 
forward, of mature experience, versatile knowledge, 
and, above all, a high order *of native intelligence, 
Sir Ashley had rare qualifications for success in the 
position to which he Was called. But hq fell on evil 
times — in evil company. The Viceroyalty of Ijtdia 
was now disgraced in a way it had never been dis- 
graced before. Breathing too freely of the atmosphere 
of Lord Lytton’s Court, Sir Ashley fell a victim to 
the blandishments of the day, and prostituted to self- 
gratification powers and opportunities which were 
meant for the good of the country. His ^ministration 
was to him as a long summer holiday, while it was al- 
most a blank to his people. When it came to its end, 
there was naturally a sense of relief in the country, 
as at a deliverance from a long suffered infliction. 
It was at such a time — amidst such feelings working 
in the public mind — that Sir, then Mr., Rivers 
Thompson came to the office which he has now fillfed 
for the last five years. His appointment was greeted 
with general satisfaction. Under the circumstances, 
any succession would have met with a welcome. But 
the Govern >r elect came with just the reputation to 
reassure hope, and enlist support. He whs known to 
be a religious man. While in the Bengal Secretariat, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson's leanings ha<3 appeared to 
be of the right sort. There ‘were, indeed, some 
misgivings expressed here and there ; his religious 
charactei was said to be largely imbued with narrow 
bigotry. With all his .liberal leanings, he was not 
above partiality for men of Christian profession. In- 
formation of the most specific kind regarding his 
conduct as a judge in the indigo 'district of Nud- 
dea, and by no means of a kind flattering to hij 
character, was. quoted against him. Men with the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth, said that 
while deciding cases between Europeans and natives, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson evidently acted on his faith- 
in the absolute truthfulness of European witnesses. 
Nay, he is said to have often expresseef his inability 
to believe that a Christian could perjure himself. 
Such simplicity or prejudice would be hardly cre- 
dible in a man familiar with the iniquities of the indi- 
go business, if the information w*re not obtained from 
the most trustworthy sources. But whatever the mis-’ 
giving^ in some quarters, they were kept in the back- 
ground, and a cordial yelcomc was gi^en by the 
entire community to the new ruler, to whom the 
unanimity of it must have been highfy encourag- 
ing- The press with one voice supported the ap- 
pointment. The press is often accused of scur- 
rility, but the word is a relative term. Severity 
is often times branded with that name. And, 
when the press is too true to be denied, a charge of 
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scurrility is the only defence open to the assailed. It 
is the only device left to sin or charlatanerie for turning 
the tables or creating a di^ersipn. But whether 
scurrilous or not, the question is, does not the same 
prpss usually exhibit, a$ the opening of an administra- 
tion, the very opposite temper to what is forced on it 
later on ? Strange as it may sound, the disposition of 
• ■ pur press is amiable. l*here is danger in carrying it 
too far, but there is no mistake about the fact. It all 
proceeds from a spirit of loyalty, fairplay and kind-^ 
liness. In the present case, the reception given to 
Sir Rivers Thompson was generous, as it was 
general. Any ruler would be touched by it so as 
never to forget it, but would rather strive to justify 
it by beneficent, nay, indulgent, administration. At 
any rate, there was the utmost desire on the part of the 
press 'to give Sir Rivers fairplay. Let us now see how 
he has* repaid the confidence of the people. The 
press which welcomed.him with the blandest smiles, 
now looks sour and cross. It has been disappointed, 
and it gives vent to its feeling in the tone proper to the 
injured. Is this tone warranted ? Is the disappoint- 
ment real ? or is the language of the press but a 
passing ebullition of perversity or petulance ? 

In ordinary times, Sir Rivers might have com- 
pleted his administration and retired as an ordinarily 
successful ruler. For routine work success, his 
qualifications were ample. Without being brilliant, 
he is a fairly* accomplished man of the usual type. 
Nor were opportunities wanting for achieving some 
degree of renown. By just falling in with the spirit 
of Local Self-Government which Lord Ripon’s sym- 
pathetic policy had pushed to the forefront — by a policy 
of activity in the prosecution of works of public 
utility for which the scheme of financial decentraliza- 
tion lyid provided sufficient ways and means — by 
mere profession of sympathy with the educational 
and political movement which was making more 
noise than real progress among the people, Sir Rivers 
Thompson might well achieve a celebrity, as celebrity 
goes in thes'e easy-going times. Nor is his adminis- 
tration altogether destitute of claims upon the in- 
dulgent consideration of the people. He has 
fostered the new scheme of Local Self-Government 
with judicious sympathy. The fears of official in- 
terference with the liberty of the municipal and 
Local Boards have been disproved by the event. 
Perhaps official interference might more actively and 
cordially be employed in preventing scandals recon- 
ciling parties, and restoring harmony. Such sym- 
pathetic administration is. however, against the grain 
of British officialism, Yet to be able to say, that 
' there has not been any interference of the thwart- 
ing adverse kind, is no small praise, llpw far Sir 
•''‘"Rivers Thompson has been at* heart favorably dis- 
posed towards this experiment in administrative 
reform, has been a subject of speculation among 
onr politicians. Some of his own utterances, of late 
on the subject seemed also to indicate his waning 
faith in the * lasting capacity and ultimate success 
of the measure. Sir Rivers has been a zealous 
friend of native ferndle education which during his ad- 
nfinistration ha^ received db impetus that will do much 
to stimulate its progress. *.Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
excise policy has, it must be confessed, given some 
temporary check to the growth of intemperance 
in the country But the continued maintenance 
of the outstill system, as the best preventive of 
smuggling in the sparsely peopled parts of the coun- 
try will gradually be followed by a multiplication of 
stills on that system and a consequent cheapening of 


lifluor which cannot fail to have the most disastrous 
effects upon the material and moral condition of the 
people. However well disposed might Sir Rivers 
personally be towards a reform of the excise, his Ex- 
cise Commission failed to suggest a thorough and 
effective scheme. Some of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are nevertheless calculated to minimise the 
evil. Sir Rivers Thompson has doubtless done other 
good things in other departments of the Government. 
But he labored under a constifutional narrowness of 
sympathy, His race prejudice and sectarian partiali- 
ties have been fatal to his success as ruler of a diverse 
population. Indeed, were it not for the exceptional 
circumstances which arose during his administration, 
he might have left behind him the name of a fairly 
successful and popular ruler. But the Ilbert Bill 
controversy revealed the cloven foot. His behaviour 
during that controversy proved the grave of his good 
> name, so far at least as the people of this country are 
concerned. They, at any rate, cannot forget or forgive 
the part he took during that unfortunate crisis, just as 
Anglo-Indians are bound to be grateful to him for the 
weight of personal authority which he threw into 
their scale. 

None knew better than Sir Rivers that the measure, 
if passed in its integrity, would have had only an 
infinitesimal effect ‘upon the administrative machinery. 
At the best, onfe or two* Native Magistrates would 
have acquired a jurisdiction over European accused, 
while a slur would have been removed from the In- 
dian judiciary the presence of which was a blot on 
the statute book. But the worse features of Sir Ri- 
vers Thompson’s disposition now manifested them- 
selves. His national partiality — his religious bigotry 
had free play, and he felt no scruples to put himself 
in a position of open defiance not merely to a pro- 
posal of the Viceroy but the express policy of the 
Crown. He ostentatiously put himself at the head 
of the Anglo-Indian party at a time when that party 
were openly threatening the peace and tranquillity 
of the country. Sir Rivers, of course, made himself 
an idol with the Anglo-Indians, but he thereby created 
a breach between them and the people of this coun- 
try which will take generations of equal and firm 
government to remove. It was fortunate Sir Rivers 
had to deal with a weak man of prayer in the Vice- 
royalty. Not to speak of a Dalhousie, oven a Canning 
or an Elgin would have suppressed a disloyal lieute- 
nant without much ceremony. An Ashley Eden as 
Viceroy would not have shown quarter to an act of 
official indiscipline which might easily hafre precipitat- 
ed a white rebellion. 

Sir Revers Thompson’s unpopularity with the 
people is universal. The intelligent national senti- 
ment as well as .The uninfornted ‘feeling of the mass 
of the people, Hs against him. Europeans are too 
ready to discredit the native press, native As- 
sociations, and native Congresses as merely sectional 
in their character. It is often said that they re- 
present only the educated’ class, which, compared 
with the mass of the population, is like a drop in 
the ocean. In endeavouring to refute the opinions 
of Mr. Samuel Smith, m.p., Sir Grant Duff, in 
his articles in the Contemporary Review, says that 
Mr. Smith’s views are the views not of natives in 
general, but of such natives as came in contact 
with a superficial globe-trotter. These were the gra- 
duates of the University of Madras who $re to the 
population as thirtyeight to a million. “ The sort 
of views with which Mr. Smith credits ‘his natives’ 
are only put forward by a mere fraction of this frac- 
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tion, and the very limited number of persons chiefly 
professional writers of the press whom they ^an* 
influence — a press, which, be it observed, has the 
smallest circulation.” Without arguing against this 
point, we say that so far as Sir Rivers Thompson is 
concerned, the ill name he has got is by no means 
confined to. the press, or the educated class. The 
mass of the people have come, somehow or other, to 
associate him with a policy, which vague and shadowy 
as may be .their conception or knowledge of the 
course of the closing administration, is, in their eyes, 
inimical to the ihterests of the country. Rightly or 
wrongly, ignorantly or intelligently, they have formed 
their ideas of the retiring Governor as ohe who was 
no friend to the people. This is the sentiment of 
that mass upon whose genuine views English states- 
men are so ready to rest the case for British rule in 
India. If a plebiscite were taken on the administra- 
tion of Sir Rivers Thompson, that would be its deli- 
verance. It would no doubt be extremely unpalatable 
to Sir Rivers and his friefids — much more unpalatable 
in its bluntness and grossness than the discriminating 
verdict of the native press. But that is the national 

verdict. ... 

If, notwithstanding the prevailing national senti- 
ment of disapprobation towards tjjie retiring Gov- 
ernor, an attempt has been made to pay him farewell 
honors, it must be recollected, the movement is main- 
ly of the Anglo-Indians. They are besides but farewell 
honors and nothing more than a conventional form- 
ality. That Sir Rivers Thompson should be held in 
the highest admiration by the Anglo-Indians of Cal- 
cutta and in the provinces at Iar-ge, is natural. Their 
victory in the llbert Bill contest was due to Sir Rivers. 
From the very moment when his narrow Christianity 
and his unEnglish Britisherism drove Sir Rivers to 
take up a position of undisguised hostility to the 
people, it is to the European community that he also 
naturally looked for support. So far as Sir R. Thomp- 
son’s parting honors come from his countrymen, there 
is no reason to question their spontaniety and sin- 
cerity. The case is quite otherwise, however, with his 
Mahomedan and Hindu friends and admirers. They 
have joined in the demonstration from merely those 
amiable motives which are too characteristic of our 
countrymen, or from motives of gratitude for favors 
received, or that ofher gratitude which has been de- 
fined to 6e a lively sense of favors to come. A man in 
the oosition of a 'great ’ ruler, wielding extensive 
power and patronage, cannot want a following to give 
his departure -the air of a triumph. How many have 
received obligations at his hands ! How great still in 
his retirement must be his power to do» one ^a good 
turn ! For the rest, political notions have as ’yet but 
a weak hold on the people of this country. Political 
progress is in its infancy. The Mahomedans are 
admittedly much backward in their progress. 
Amongst the other sections of the people, the pro- 
gress of political ideas is more or less in its incipient 
stage. That progress depends upon the progress of 
education for its sustenance, and who will say that the 
schoolmaster has been abroad in, adequate force ? 
But the memorial movement is well known to be a 

s lj am to none so well as to the wirepullers. His 

admirers did not dare to call a public meeting. To a 
hole and corner affair like the Town Hall demonstra- 
tion, Sir Rivers Thompson is quite welcome, for 
want of a - better, but the Nemesis of history does not 
sleep. The verdict of the people will be the verdict 
Pf posterity. , 


PUFFERY LOYAL IN PEDLINGTON. 

Madras is in the full swing of a reaction. The joy of relief from 
the incubus of Sir Grant Duff # i| so excessive as to upset our friends 
down South. The mere fteparture of* their late Governor they were 
prepared to regard as a blessing. But Providance has been truly kind 
to them in granting them a really good successor to Sir Mounstuart. 
,And they are making the most of their new possession — with a ven- 
geance, perhaps. They arc embracing and kissing it and hugging it 
to their bosom with the greatest gush imaginable. The pent up 
loyalty of years which the supercilious Duff, in his conceit supe- 
riority, did not care to draw up, is simply overflowing upon a Gover- 
nor who respects himself and knows his duty too much to make it 
his business to insult the Queen’s subjects placed for the time under 
him. This is natural ; any average being is hailed as an angel of 
good who follows an ogre of peril. Mr. Bourke is lucky in an almost 
assured reputation for simply coming after his predecessor. But 
there is danger in excess of all kinds, and the Madrasees arc clearly 
overdoing their part. The new Governor is shot to /Huskies on 
every pretext. He is petted with wild distraction. There is # a per- 
fect Eulogomania in that quarter. 

Just observe the fooling of our Southern friends over the unveiling 
of the portrait of Mr. Adam, a former Governor ! How madly they 
arc all shouting therasclveB hoarse over a trifle ! How hysterical are 
they in their satisfaction with their Governor for his little share in a 
little matter ! It is a small affair in all conscience, from beginning to 
end, and none but Madrasees would think of spending heroics 
upon it. A portrait of the late Mr. Adam, who had scarcely beer? 
permitted by death to be Governor of Madras, had thrived, a present 
from his widow to the Government of Madras. It was almost a 
private matter about an almost private person. The portrait was 
private gift, and it was intended for Government House, which, 
though a public place, is inaccessible to the general. Mr, Adam’s 
career having been nipped in the bud, he had had no opportunity 
of establishing a public character in Madras. The portrait is po 
public memorial and it merited no special recognition. I| would 
have been enough if the Government sent a cordial letter of ac- 
knowledgment in return for it. There was certainly no excuse for 
making such a fuss about it as was made. Probably, Mrs. Adam had 
wished for a demonstration. Perhaps, ft was only t thc generosity 
of Mr. Bourkc’s gushing Irish nature. 

The Governor gave the portrait all possible dignity. He got up a 
demonstration in connection with it by formally opening it in pub- 
lic and presiding himself on the occasion. This was as much as he 
could do, and it was more than enough. Strictly speaking, per- 
haps he rather stepped out of his duty. But he could scarcely 
avoid it if requested. Wc prefer to think that his genuine nature 
suggested the move to him. But he probably regarded the # whole 
thing as more of a personal than public kind, belonging more to the 
amenities of social intercourse than to the duties of his . oflicc. It^ 
would never have occurred to him to claim any merit for his share 
in it. Not so his enthusiastic admirers. There is no language too 
high for expressing their appreciation. 

Mr. Bourke’s own speech ’is proof that he laid no exaggerated stress 
on the business. He had too great a respect for #J himself and his 
audience to claim the subject of the portrait as an object of interest 
to Madras.* This is all that he said : — • 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen.— Having received a letter from Lady Adam 
a few days ago, telling me that she had sent a portrait of her late hus- 
band to Madras, I did not wish it to be plaeed in’ this Hanquctting Hall 
in silence, and without endeavouring to mark the occasion in a manner^ 
]J»espectfu , .to Mr. Adam’s memory. I have^ierefore asked those per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Adam’s, who are still in Madias, to assemble hej^e 
this afternoon. Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Adam was a man who had 
hosts of friends at home, and was*flniver 3 ;illy beloved ii^ private life. 
I’was separated from him in politics, but I enjoyed his personal friend- 
ship, and knew him sufficiently well to appreciate thrae qualities for 
which he was held in high estimation by those with whom he most 
associated. Like the majority of our best public^ men at home, he 
devoted his life to the service of his party, and laboured indcfatigably 
and honourably for its success. 1 have jio doubt that it was his great 
love and loyalty to his Chief, which induced him to undertake enor- 
mous labour not only in the House of Commons, but also in the country 
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and more particularly in Scotland, and it was owing, I believe, to these 
labours that the seeds of that disease were laid which eventually deprived 
the country of his services. When he was appointed to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, it seemed to give him ihuch pleasure, and Iks friends 
believed that his patience, kindness of hear^, knowledge of mankind, 
and good sense, would secure for him a term of office distinguished and 
satisfactory. From all U have heard since 1 came to Madras, I feel 
convinced that during the si$ months of his rule he made himself 
universally beloved and respected and I have no doubt whatever that, 
had it pleased the Almighty to spare his life, his tenure of office would 
have terminated as happily as it had begun, and he would have left 
behind a reputation as high as%ny of his predecessors ; but this was 
not to be, and he fell just as much at the post of duty as a soldier does 
when he meets with a soldier’s death. Her Majesty was pleased to 
rccogniz^his services conferring a Baronetcy upon his son and fey 
raising his widow to the rank of a Baronet’s wife. I hope it may be 
gratifying to his friends at home to hear of this simple ceremony of to- 
day ; most especially I hope it may be some consolation to his bereav- 
ed and sorrowing widow, who has, in tender and loving memory of 
her husband, sent this picture to take a worthy place amongst the 
portraits of those who, dike him, have endeavoured to do their duty to 
their country and to upliold the good name of England amongst the 
native of India. I have now only to unveil this picture and declare it 
to be property of the Government of Madras.” 

The whole was, professedly, from beginning to end, a private dc- 
monstrafiort— a hole and corner affair, even though the scene was # 
laid in fche Governor’s Banqueting Hall. The only legitimate treat- 
ment for it, is for the press to report it and for the public to read it 
and forget it. But such is thc # profoundly Pedlingtonian character 
of the Indian Press that wc have the leadihg papers of the Presi- 
dency commenting on it in the most gushing terms. The Madras 
Times says : — 

“ His Excellency, the Governor, has added yet another corner-stone 
to the solid structure of universal esteem and popularity he is so rapid- 
ly building for himself in Madras.” 

The others, ^native and European, follow suit. The pcan is 
echoed back from the distant |hores of the Malabar Coast. We read 
in the Malabar and Travancore Spectator as follows : — 

“There is nothing more noble and magnanimous than for one great 
man to do justice to another great one, and Mr. Bourke, our popular 
Governor, did a noble and magnanimous act when he paid a high 
tiibute to the honored memory of one of his predecessors— the late 
Mr. W. P. Adam, whose portrait was unveiled at the banquetting Hall, 
Madras, the other day. Mr. Bourke, with that frankness which is the 
leading trait in his character, extolled the virtues of the late, lamented 
Mr. Adaln, and all Madras and tiie mofussil will love him all the more 
for his genuine courtesy and his justice to the departed.” 

“ The metropolis of the southern presidency now holds the portrait 
of one who gave every promise of being a good ruler, who during the 
short time he 1 ulcd, endeared himself to the hearts of the people, but 
whom the ‘rutl^ess Reaper ** with his sickle keen’ cut off prematurely 
from the scene of his labors. And while we pay this deserved homage 
to the memoiy of one who has gone from earth, it is only just to the 
living to add that ivour present Governor we have one who is almost 
a prototype of Mr. Adam, and one whom that great man would have 
been proud to have as a successor.” 

There is no meaning in all that. Wc have too much respect for 
the talents and independence of our contemporary to assign a dis- 
creditable meaning to it, but enemies will not be so charitable, and 
there is handle enough given to the be t friends tor “chaff” for a 
whole year. Mr. Bourke must himself regret that he gave the busi- 
ness any colourable public <. h iracter. 


THK RUNGPORK DEER-SHOOTING CASE. 

* W ith regard to the resolution recently published by His Honor Sir 
Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I should 
like to point out one or two subjects which require the serious 
notice of the Government of India. In the Government letter, 
dated 23rd October 1886, 1 find written the following: “It 
is clear I think that the prosecution of Prosunno Moyi was not the 
result of any private animosity on the part of of Mr. Shuttleworth 
against Annoda BaJ>oo.” This, Jike the resolution of Sit’ Alfred 
Lyall in t!u Laidman case, is only an attempt to screen the 
local district Officials from the just punishment which ought to 
have been metef out to them one and all, for their misdoings and 
perversion of justice in this case, and with the sentence quoted 
from the resolution^ totally and emphatically differ. 

All those who have ever had* anything to do with Zcraindaris and 
Zcmindari interests, well know what undue pressure can be and 


would be brought by district officials against all such Zemindars and 
^aj^arras who dared to refuse the loan of their elephants for the 
district officers* private use, especially if those elephants happened to 
be good howdah shikari animals. 

There can be but little doubt in the minds of all those who are 
cognizant of these facts, that the refusal of Annoda Baboo to fend his 
, elephant was the red cause of the murder of that • lady Prosunno 
Moyi’s pet deer. In support of this assertion, F will here relate 
three distinct instances of this sort of feeling which have come under 
my personal observation, which will clearly go to proVe what treat- 
ment wealthy natives must expect and do suffer if they have the 
barefaced effrontery to refuse to lend their own elephants, their 
private property, *to the district officers. 

If elephants are required, as one must admit they often arc, in 
the jungly districts, it is the duty of the Government to supply 
them to their Civil Officers, and not compel these officers to demean 
themselves and perhaps court the indignity of a refusal when they 
ask them as a favor as a loan from the rich Zemindars and Rajwarras 
of their districts, such request as loans being often in the shape and 
form of a demand. 

In fact this compulsory loan of shikari elephants in some districts 
of Oudh and the North West Provinces, has become such a nuisance 
that many wealthy Zemindars and Rajwarras now-a-days will not 
keep private elephants, and, if they do, keep only such animals as 
arc not suitable for hcwvdah or shikari purposes. 

First instance. Many years ago I was at a large fair with 
other gentlemen,* and, amofgst ^ourselves and some wealthy 
natives, wc got up two or three days’ wrestling matches. j 
was at the time the guest of a young Civilian. My friend was a 
perfect gentleman in every way and a most generous hearted 
man. We made a large Akhara for the wrestlers and surrounded 
it with high tent kanats. We made all the “ OiPolloi ” entering the 
enclosure pay a small entrance fee of which I was entrusted with 
the superintendence and collection. We and some native gentlemen 
paid a handsome subscription and had a tent with chairs for our 
convenience. The Raja of A . came on an elephant and stood 
looking over the kanat. I threw goodnaturcdly at him a few loose 
clods of earth to drive him away or induce him to come into the 
enclosure and tent and pay his subscription as a gentleman. He 
had on the elephant with him two attendants, one carrying his gun 
and another his rifle. IF* likewise had his sword with him and ser- 
vants with one or two uhv irs. I pointed out to my friend that the 
Raja was standing outside a:,d looking at the Tamasha and asked him 
to persuade # him to come in and pay his subscription fee. He looked 
up and said*By Jove it’s the Raja of A . he would not lend me his 
elephant the other day when I wanted to go out shooting. I’ll take 
the shine out of him for that and lie won’t refuse me again in a hurry. 
He then ordered two or three chuprassics and police to take his 
arms away from him as it was contrary to law to attend a large fair 
armed with armed retainers. Of course, if ijie loan of the elephant 
had not been refused, no notice would have been taken of this 
breach of law, nor vyould the Raja A • . have been submitted 
to such an indignity as that of being publicly disarmed. My friend 
was only a very small district official. 

Second Instance. A friend of mine (not a district official) once 
borrowed an elephant for a shikar party from the Raja of B 
,Thc elephant was a particularly good shikari howdah elephant and 
always used by th<? sen'or district officer in his shooting excursions. A 
short time Iftcr it had been out with my friend, he received an ex- 
press from the Raja of B . begging him to return the elephant 
and enclosing a letter from the District Officer to this effect : 

“ C. D. District ^Officer of Damnbad wishes to know why the 
Raja ot B . has lent his the District Officer’s shikari elephant to 
Mr. Non-official without his the District Officer’s pcYmission and 
approval.” 

Third Instance. The District Officer's nephew had the use of a 
shikari ekphant that his uncle had borrowed from the Rani of E . 
A few days before I joined the party, the Rani’s elephant had been 
badly bitten in a scrimmage by a ^iger in the tail. In one of the 
beats we halted in the vicinity of the Rani’s fort. She sent her 
Karinda with a polite message to the district officer’s nephew saying 
, that she had heard that her elephant, which was a great pet, had 
been wounded, and requested that it might be sent over to her as she 
would like to see herself what damage it had sustained. Our district 
officer’s nephew, in reply to this polite and reasonable request, poured 
out a volume of foul Hindustani abuse and did not Stop his invec- 
tives till l told him his conduct was unbecoming that of * an English 
gentleman, that the Rani, to all intents and purposes, was* a lady, and 
her servant who had been sent on a reasonable request ought to be 
treated with every respect. 
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T HE Prince of Wales arrived at Berlin to be present at the cele- 
bration of Emperor William’s 90th birth day. Wc learn from a 
subsequent telegram that the celebration was a most imposing cere- 
monial, and great popular enthusiasm p*|vailed throughout the country. 

* 

* * 

A RUSSIAN Ukase has been issued directing the expropriation of land 

for continuing the railway to Samarcand. ♦ 

* <* 

* * 

It is by a small majority of 41 that thj| Cloture Ride for the conduct of 
business in the House of Commons has been adopted, the votes being 
262 against 221. The rule comes into operation immediately. 

# 1 

• • 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, has given notice that he would move the introduction of the 
Crimes Bill on the 22nd March and, move precedence for the same. 
The Right Hon. John Morley also gave notice of a motion that, he 
would oppose precedence^ being given without a guarantee against 
excessive rents. The Government seems to be very sensitive oh the 
point as they have threatened to resign if the Crimes Bill* be disap- 
proved. They have promised, however, to introduce measures relating 
to land, on an early day. 

# * 

GREAT excitement prevails in Dublin over the arres^ of Father 
Keller, a Roman Catholic Priest, on a charge of contempt for his 
refusal to answer questions put to him by the Dublin Bankruptcy 
Court in the* trial of some defaulting tenants in his parish. A strong 
constabulary force was necessary to take him to prison, while he 
was greeted with ovations everywhere on his way. Father Keller’s 
arrest formed the subject of an animated discussion in the House of 
Commons. The Pamell&cs condemned the action of Government and 
accused it of wilfully exasperating the Irish people in order to procure 
justification for their coercive measures. Mr. ARTHUR Balfour, Secre- 
tary for Ireland, indignantly repelled the charge and laid the resp on- 
sibility for all the disorder on the heads of the agitation which is being* 
carried on according to the Plan of Campaign. » 

In the meantime, the Irish members are as obstructive as ever. 
The H<> usc of Commons sat all through Monday night and adjourned 

at one O’clock the next day, resuming its sittings again at four O’clock . 

« 

* 9 

MR. J. K. CROSS, formerly Under-Secietary of State for India, has 
committed suicide owing to ill health. A politician of great promise, 
his death is a great loss to the Liberal party.' For the people of India, 
he had great sympathies. 

* 

• 

The following answers were given to important interpellations in the 
House of Commons : — 

In answer to Mr. Webster, , . . 

Mr. A. J. Balfour stated that he was unable to give any date on 
which the report of the Royal Commission on the gold and silver cur- 
rency would be issued ; but he could assure the hon. member that, so 
far as he was aware, the Commissioners were not anxious to prolong 
the inquiry, which was extremely laborious and very intricate. 

In answer to Mr. Maclure, 

Sir J. Gorst said : The .estimated capital expended on Indian rail- 
ways for the year ending ^larch 31, 1887, is $74 lakhs— -512 by the Gov- 
ernment of India, 462 by guranteed and subsidized companies. By 


the end of 1887 it is estimated 1,167 additional miles of railway will be 
opened. The Mandalay Railway (220 miles) was authorL*sd*as a. State 
line by the Secretary of State in November, 1886, and Vvork has now 
been begun at both ends of the line. Th« construction of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway (784 miles) has been intrusted to a guranteed com- 
pany. The Bolan Railway to Quetta and certain sections of the 
Scinde-Pishin Railway beyond Quetta will be opened to the public by 
the eud of March ; 90 miles of the* Bofcary-Kistna Xailway will be 
opened immediately. It is expected that about 100 miles of the Indian 
Midland, which is being constructed in its several sections simultane- 
ously, will be opened in the course of the year. In addition to these 
about 220 miles of the Southern Mahratta Company’s system has been 
opened since September 30, 1886. 

Sir J. Gorst, in reply to Mr. King said : The total amount of pen- 
sions paid in England for Indian services in 1885-6 was ,£2,032,905, 
made up thus Covenanted civilians, £428,817 ; military officers, 
£M59<593 J officers of the uncovenanted service, .£81,219 ; others (i.e. % 
High Court judges, Indian navy, Bengal pilot servicb), £63,276. The 
pensions of covenanted civilians and military officers are fixed and paid 
in sterling currency. Uncovenanted Service pensioners who elect to 
draw their pensions in England, are paid at the rate of exchange an- 
nually fixed between the Treasury and the Secretary of State, except 
in 'a few cases in which pensions fixed in sterling have been specially 
granted. Excluding these special pensions, the total sum in rupees 
of uncovenanted pensions paid in England during 1885-6 was 
Rs. 9,20,000. 

Mr. King asked the Postmaster-General whether the rate of postage 
to India and China from France, Belgium, and Germany, by British 
steamers subsidized by the British Government, was 2^(1 per half- 
ounce, while the rate from England to the same countries for letters 
carried in the same British steamers was 5d. per half-ounce ; whether 
the English Government received, under the International Postal 
Convention, a 1 consideration for the carriage of letters to India and 
China in steamers subsidized with English money, tjie sum of i^d. 
per half-ounce, and whether there was any loss on such carriage ; and, 
if so, why the Government undertook to carry at a loss for foreign 
countries, while declining to reduce the double postage charged upon 
the people of the United Kingdom and India. 

Mr. Raikes : My answer to the hon. member’s first and second 
questions is in the affirmative. On the third point I may say that 
there is no loss on the carriage of these foreign letters to India and 
China, because the Post Office pays a fixed subsidy to the British con- 
tractors for carrying the India and China mails, and if we did not get 
the foreign letters even at the cheap rate of i^d. each, our receipts 
would be so much the less and our yearly loss so much the greater. 

» 

Arrests continue to be made at St. Peters&hrgh. The Women’s 
College has been dosed, and several officers have been executed. 


The Italian defeat at Massowah has produced great commotion in 
that country. There was first a ministerial crisis, which, however 
soon passed away. It" is now reported that General Gene, in com- 
mand of the Italian forces at Massowah, has been ibcalled, and Ge- 
neral Saletta has been appointed to succeed him. General S a LETT A 
represented the Italian Government at the Delhi Camp of Exercise. 


Pope Leo XIII will commemorate his Jubilee on his entrance on the 
fiftieth year of his pontificate towards the close of the year. The cele L 
bration will take the shape of an. Exhibition of Catholic art ajid 
industry at the Vatican. Our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens of Cal- 
cutta lately held a meeting f8r considering measures for making 
their contributions towards the success of the ExhilJItion and other- 
wise marking their homage to the Holy See. 

• • 

• • 

Roumania has expressed her determination not to allow either Austria 
or Russia to cross her territory in any warlike movements that may 
take place in connection with the Bulgarian question. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
jtfwetk any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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The earthquake that has just ccfmmitted such havoc in the south of 
France and north Italy is said to have been predicted to an hour by 
Herr RUDOLPH Faul. • # 

• • 

The Englishman says that* the Jubilee celebrations in England prac- 
tically begin with the laying of the foundation-stone on the 23rd 
March of the new Law Courts at Birmingham by the Queen. The 
most noteworthy feature of the ihuilding will be a large public hall 
\vith stained glass windows containing representations of the principal 
events of Her Majesty’s reign. 

* 0 

* * 

THE Imperial Institute has just received a handsome donation from 
the l)uc IVAumalc, who has forwarded five-hundred pounds as a mark 
of his attachment to Queen Vicioria. 

. 

THE 5 ubilee celebrations in England include a grand naval review to 
be held by Her Majesty at Portsmouth on the 21st July, to be followed 
by important evolutions for testing the port defences. There will be a 
grand maf^^past of the Volunteers in the presence of the Queen 

before Buckingham Palace on ,2nd July. 

• 

The Jubilee demonstrations are by no means confined to Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects proper. The Chinese in Singapore will put up a memorial 
$tatuc,of the Queen at the Singapore Government House at a cost of 
3,000 dollars. 

* 

* * 

At a meeting of the Central Committee for the London Imperial 
Institute held on Saturday last in the British Indi an Association 
Rooms under the presidency of Mr. Nolan, it was decided to issue a 
separate circular asking for subscriptions for the Institute. The sub- 
scribers to the Jubilee Fund will also be addressed by way of inquiry 
as to whether they would like any part of their subscription to be de- 
voted to the Institute. Mr. Nolan contradicted the fears expressed 
in some quarters of a collapse of the scheme, and assured the Com- 
mittee that there was no danger of its failure if they took quiet 
action in the matter. 

• * * 

OUT of the subscriptions collected by the Madras Central Jubilee 

committee, amounting to Rs. 1,31,656, Rs. 53,843 has been voted for 
the London Impciial Institute. The Governor has congratulated 
the Presidency on the marked unanimity of counsel which has prevail- 
ed amongst the numerous di^tiict and town committees in the distribu- 
tion of their serrate Jubilee Funds on common objects. 

*** 

T HE celebration oft he Jubilee at Pudocota has been deferred to the 
20th June, on account of the mourning for the late Rajah’s death. 
Prayers, however, were offered for the Queen on the 16th Fcbruaiy in 
all the temples and mosques, and thousand copies of a history of the 
E mpress distubuted among the people. The De wan- Regent has also 
subsciibed Rs. 3,000 for the state and Rs. 500 for himself towards the 
London Institute as well as the Technical Institute of Madras. 

* ' / *** 

Colonel the Honourable John Colroenk, Cairo correspondent of 

rfie A lily Plows, has brought a charge against Mr. 11 . H. C i.erk, editor 
of the Times of Eg\rpt, of having libelled him in a violent and scurri- 
lous pamphlet. The case is being tried, by her Majesty’s Consular 
Court at Cairo. • 

^ * * 

The rice crop ir^ Siam this year is reported to be a full one. 

#** 

The subscription to the Madras branch of Lady Duflfciin’s Fund 
st ands now at Rs. 22,061;, and that of the Mysore branch at Rs. 11,000 

of w-hich the Mahama has given Rs. 7,500. « 

. 1 * 

• * * 

# THE.Countcss of Duffcrin returned to the capital from Darjeeling on 
Tuesday afternoon. . She left again by the next day’s night mad train 
t<f join His Excellency the Viceroy, after which Major COOPER will 
proceed to England via Bombay on $ik months’ leave. # 

A witness in a^ouvt in Melbourne objected to take oath on tlie Bible 
which was offered to him for kissing, not on any religious grounds, 
but because the copy* was so dirty from having been kissed by thousands 
of witnesses that he feared to oiitch some infectious disease. The ob- 
jection was admitted, and a fresh copy was sent for on which the witness 
was duly sworn. 


The Gazette of India notifies the confirm|jion of the following ap- 
pointments : — 

Sir Steuart Bayley, as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; Mr. C. H. 
T. Crosthwaite, Chief Commissioner of Burma; Mr. A. Mackenzie, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces; and Mr. A. P. Mac- 
Donncll, Home Secretary. 

♦ • 

• * 

Sir Steuart Bayley reached Allahabad from Bombay on the morn- 
ing of the 18th March, and after staying with Sir ALFRED I«YALL for 
two days, left on Sunday morning and # reached Calcutta on Monday- 
He will be the guest of the Hon’blc Mr. Evans until th% departure of 
Sir Rivers Thompson. , 

9 **# 

Mr. F. C. Barnes,, Private Secretary to Sir RIVERS THOMPSON, be- 
comes Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery in the place of Mr. 
Ryland, whose term of office expires. 

* 

# * 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s leave to England has been cancelled at his own 
request. 

* 

* * 

The Nizam’s Government has contributed ,£3,000 > n aid of Dr. Leitner’s 
Woking Institute. 

*** 

Mr. Newberry, the Magistrate and Collector of Rungpore, has been 
pc rmitted to resign the Civil Seivice. He intends to appeal to the 
Viceioy against the orders of the Bengal Government degrading him 
to the second class of Magistrates and Collectors on account of his 
action in the Rungpore dfcer case. 

• « #*• , 

Colonel Wilkinson has gone on furlough making over charge of 
the office of Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to Mr. Barnard, 
who will officiate till about the 'end of May when Mr. Lambert is ex- 
pected back. 

* # # 

Justice Cunninoham started .for home on the 21st instant. He has 

no intention, it is said, of returning. 

# 

# • 

The Lieutenant-Governor unveiled the portrait of Babu Keshub 
CHUNDKR Sen at the Town Hall before a fairly large gathering of 
the deceased Brahmo leader’s friends and admirers and the Calcutta 
public. Sir Rivers bore high testimonies to the merits of Keshub 
as an orator, a social reformer a%d a religious missionary. As a 

Chiistian, Sir Rivers Thompson regarded Keshub Chunder’s 

# 

religious development as stopping s hort in its progress. 

*% 

Physics has been recommended to be substituted for Physical Geo- 
graphy and Mensuration in the Entrance Course. 

Quetta was en fete in honor of the arrival of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. Thcis Royal Highnesses wer<£to be the first passengers 
over the Bolan and Quetta line. 

*** 

The Deccan Tt mes reports the capture of a well organized gang of 
robbers and dacoits who had been making their depredations in the 
Bcrar districts. Tkcy had a peculiar language of their own, or the 
thieves’ graffnnar, known only to them. The credit of the capture 
belongs to Colonel GUN'IHORPE, assisted by Mr. PRIESTLEY and some 
of his other officers.* 

• 

• ♦ 

The great increase of work thrown on the Rangoon Secretariat by the 
conquest of Upper Burma, is likely to lead to the creation of the new 
appointment of Chief Secretary. If is also reported that Upper and 
Lower Burma have been recommended by the Government of India 
to be constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 

I 

# # 

A troop of Madras Lancers engaged and dispersed a band of Burman 
dacoits near Leghain, killing ten and capturing two. The report of 
the Chins having killed the great dacoit leader Boh Showay is be- 

ieved in. Budha Yaza, another leader, has been captured by the Shans. 

• * 1 

* • 

The confederacy among the Shan chiefs has completely broken up. 
The head of the confederacy, the Tsawbwa of Meipon, has announced 
that they arc all coming in to make their submission. Only the 
Tswabwa of Tonsank holds out. 
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THE reports of the* celebration of the Jubilee in all parts of the country 
are certainly calculated to gladden the hearts of all interested in the 
maintenance of British Power. What do they show ? We give it the 
name of loyalty and, no doubt so far as a thorough appreciation 
British Rule is a necessary ingredient of loyalty in the present connec- 
tion, it is no misnomer. Yet all candid men must feel how it falls short 
of the perfect ideal. It is — it must be so. Geography itself is against 
it, to say nothing of history and ethnology. Loyalty at its best is a 
personal attachment. In the absence of opportunities for seeing, or at 
least feeling the near presence of, the sovereign, it is impossible to* 
rouse such a sentiment. This difficulty in the way of Indian loyalty 
can be minimised by the Indians more largely restoring to England 
on the one hanfi and English princes and connections of the royal 
family more frequeryjtly coming to India on the other. Towards the 
same end, literature and art should disseminate among the people in- 
formation respecting the sovereign. Above all, it ,is necessary that 
every subject of the empire should, if possible, be as familiar with her 
features as of a mother. Every household ought to be provided with 
a portrait of Her Majesty. The Great Eastern Hotel Company now 
offer us an opportunity for providing ourselves each with a likeness of 
the Queen-Empres$. It is a fine life-like likeness, well mounted, in 
fact brilliantly bordered, and, altogether, a desirable ornament for any 
drawing-room table or mantel or Boitukkhana corner. And all, for the 
incredible price of one Rupee ! 

SPECUT ation is rife as to the successor of Dr. Hunter in the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University, made vacant by his depar- 
ture from this country on furlough. The Hon’ble Mr. Scodle, the Hon. 
Mr. Peilk, and Dr. Rajendralala Mitra are said to be in the 
running. Our countryman before all others ! «we can loudly cry, with 
equal justice and patriotism. Dr. Raj ENDRA lava’s eminent scholarship, 
his great literary ability, and his lifehgig experience in education emi- 
nently entitle him to the honor. His claims have been too long ignored. 

PUNCTUAL to the latest announcement on the subject, the Budget 
.Statement made its appearance this morning. The Estimates of Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure fairly balance each other, leaving a slight sur- 
plus of ,£16,700. This result is attained by no additional taxation, but 
mainly, as we had anticipated, through rtie revision of the Provincial 
Contracts. A deficit has been avoided by the suspension of the 
annual Famine Insurance grant, without a suspension, however, of the 
usual expenditure incurred for purposes of famine protection, which will 
only be debited to loan instead-of to Revenue. An elaborate explana- 
tion is given by Sir A. Coi.vin of the grounds which have led him to 
adopt this course, which is shown to be merely a question of account. 

It is announced that a loan of #200 lakhs will be placed on the 
market. It has also been decided to raise no sterling loans for public 
works during the year. The Government will be greatly assisted in 
meeting its various demands by the circumstance that three and a half 
crores of theMate Maharajah of Gwalior’s hoarded treasure will be in- 
vested in Government secuiities during the year. 

“ Sweet is pleasure aftfcr pain,” and 7 nee. versa . The Jubilee over, the 
day of reckoning is corng. The Magistrate having called the Com- 
missioners of the RanaghAt Municipality to explain under what section 
of the Municipal Act they had voted a sum from the municipal fund 
for celebrating th,e Jubilee, they have adopted the following reply : — 

“ Resolved that the magistrate be informed in reply that, in common 
with the other subjects of her most Gracious Majesty, the commission* 
ers were anxious to manifest their loyalty to the tlfrone on that aus- 
picious and memorable occasion, and that without any reference to the 
sections of the law for authorisation, they sanctioned the Jubilee ex- 
penditure on the strength of sirrfilar actions on the part of the Calcutta 
and other bigger municipalities. In the event of any legal or technical 
hitch arising in reference to this loyal action of the commissioners, 
they would humbly ask the magistrate to request Government to re- 
move it by le’gislativc action or otherwise.” 

The resolution shows their loyalty, and saves their pocket at the same 
time. We object, however, to these invasions of the municipal fund 

Holloway s Ointment and Pills . — Notable Facts. — Intense heat aug- 
ments the annoyances of skin disease and encourages the development 
of febrile disorders ; therefore they should, as they can be, removed by 
these detergent and purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, 
liver affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s unguent 
well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives the greatest ease,, 
prevents congestion and inflammation, checks the threatening diarrhoea, 
and averts incipient cholera. The poorer inhabitants of large cities 
will find these remedies to be their best friend when any pestilence 
ranges, or when from unknown causes eruptions, boils, abscesses, of 
ulcerations point out the presence of taints or impurities within the 
system, and call, for instant and effective curative medicines. 


for purposes foreign to municipal improvement. It will be very unwise 
to change the law in the way suggested. There will then be no end of 
these drains. They will not know where to stop. The action of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and of the Presidency Commissioner, who is reported 
to be also opposed to these JqJ>ilee grants, has our entire approval. 

• •— 

Great preparations are going on for the visit of Cooch Behar to 
England. It is a ruinous game. The finances of the State are bad 
enough, and now this exodus will give tfiem the finishing touch. Nor 
is the pecuniary waste the only or the worst sacrifice involved. 
European education and society have fceen lavished upon His High- 
ness with the result that, divorced from his proper duties, he lives foi 
the self-despising Europeans who fawn on, or have made a plaything 
df, him. And now to the simple people of his State this contemplated 
mission looks like a kidnapping. It is hopeless to cry when great 
inen are parties to the game. A word from Sir Steuart Bayley 
may perhaps yet arrest a great scandal. 

Sir Steuart Bayley is already receiving* Pooja. He is u^ and 
doing too. He has in a quiet way sent to the Bengal office for infor- 
mation on the Hills question. The question will soon conic to the 
front in England and he wishes to be prepared. We believe he will 
himself deal with it in a practical and honest way. So far as Bengal 
is concerned, we expect he will knock the baleful “Exodus” on the 
head. He will show that it is possible to govern Bengal, as it was 
acquired, in the plains. * 

--- 9 -mri • 

Burdwan is as unhappy as ever. The Raj has now apparently , got 
into the hands of a Raj Mistree rather than Raj Mantrce. The present 
European Manager is represented to be a bear and his reported doings 
bear out the view. Whatever the late Mr. Miller may or may not 
have been, he was a thorough gentleman and a man of culture — just 
the kind of officer to give dignity to the Raj and to be honored of jt. 
His successor had been a rural manager who has been brought out oi 
the jungles of Malda to be placed at the head of a great and ancient 
Raj. Carrying the manners and practices of the jungles, he is exhibit- 
ing the thorough spectacle of a little man dressed in brief authority, 
He has of course already contrived to make the servants of the Raj, 
from Lala Bun Bkhari Kapoor down to the grooms and gardeners 
miserable and to alarm the family and the people. 

Magistrate Westmacott of Howrah and the District Superintenctent 
of Police arc a biace of wise men in their generation. Between them, 
they concocted a surprise for Sir Steuart Bayley on Monday 
morning. Driving from the Howrah station he was saluted by a guard 
of honor of the whole local Police force. This, in Bengali phrase, 
is — to gather a whole heap of fruit before climbing thc^lrcc. These in- 
genious gentlemen will, doubtless, be remembered. 

A STATEMENT in the papers this week recording thfc death at Dehra oi 
Mr. Andrew HearsLY had caused us great anxiety about the fate of a 
valued fellow-labourer in the public cause. Wc feared it was Captain 
Andrew Hkarsey, the mors so as we had received a note on Thursday 
from Mrs. Hearsey saying that her husband had been ailing some 
days. We made some inquiries in town, but could get no satisfactory 
information, though every body said it must be the Captain that was 
dead. We thetefore telegraphed to Mrs. Hearty and were *glad tg 
receive the following telegram from Captain Hearsey himself 

“Mr. Andrew Hearsey mentioned in the Pioneer is the stfn of the late 
Captain William Moorcraft Hearsey of Kerreillie near Bareilly, 
Rohilcnnd, and brother of Mr. Lionel Hcaisey, Talooqdar of Kheref, 
Ou dh.” 

We publish the above information for the benefit of the Captain’s 
numerous friends, many of whom had doubtless been equally deceived 
with ourselves. Long may Captain HEARSEY live to $erve both Eng- 
land and India. 

Poor Navv.ib Kulij Al.i Khan of Rampore has at last shuffled*ofl 
his mortal coil. He died on Wednesday last. Me had been suffering 
fur a long series of years. Of late, there^ came a delusive change for 
the better. Som.e symptoms of alleviation were magnified by his para- 
sites into actual recovery and, careful as Ire was of his cash, he was 
induced to spend liberally in thanksgiving. We believe there caihe 
a relapse and he succumbed undgf the struggle. » 

* He was a fine specimen of an Indian Prince. £ne of the most 
handsome men, with a stately handsomeness befitting a throne, he was 
learned as a Moulvi. He was attentive to bugincss, for which he 
showed some aptitude. 
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A PERSECUTED ‘GOVERNOR. 

S IR John Pope Hennessy, Governor of Mauritius, 
has been the victim of a cruel fate. A model ruler, 
of a lofty sense of rectitude, of broad liberal sym- 
pathies, humane and jujt, and, above all, impartial in 
s the exercise of power without distinction of race, 
creed or colour, Sir John’s administration of the 
colony brought happiness and prosperity to all classes 
of subjects. When he took charge of the Govern- 
ment, abuses of the worst kind prevailed in almost 
every department of the administration. The treat- 
ment of emigrant* on board the vessels which brought 
them to the island, was cruel in the extreme. The 
emigrants were chiefly from India, and we have there- 
fore a special reason to be thankful to Sir John 
Henn^Ssy for his endeavours for the amelioration of 
their lpt. There was over-crowding in the ships ; the' 
food given was at once unwholesome and in- 
sufficient, there was no protection from heat or cold, 
and provisibn for medical treatment existed but in 
nanTe. That the result should be an abnormally 
high rate of sickness and mortality, was only to be 
expected. Sir John was not a man to tolerate a 
system so fraught with human misery, and in the long 
fun so injurious to the true interests of the colony 
itself. He soon made a clean sweep of the horrors 
and gave iifd on board the- emigrant vessels more 
comfort and security. Nor were their sufferings 
during the voyage all the hard lot of the poor exiles. 
Arrived in the island, those that survived the hard- 
ships of the passage, found themselves placed under 
tyrannical masters, and tyrannical laws. The severity 
of the laws was aggravated by the severity of prison 
discipline, and the mismanagement of prison hos- 
pitals. The forest laws operated with special hard- 
ship on the poorer classes. Their provisions were so 
minute that no one could escape from being involved 
in their merles. For the lightest offences under those 
laws, if offences at all, such as breaking a twig for 
a toothpick, the cat-o’-nine-tails was called in requisi- 
tion. Flogging was also copiously resorted to for minor 
offences under the prison discipline, while, for crimes 
of a slightly graver complexion under the penal 
statutes, sentences of extreme severity were passed 
without the slightest compunction. Indeed, the courts 
of justice were terrible engines of oppression. Nor 
*was corruption^unknown in the administration of 
justice. Most invidious distinctions were made be- 
tween thfe natives and the English colonists. Many 
and repeated were the complaints urged by the people 
against these abuses and rigors. But the Colonist 
element preponderated in the Legislature.* Appeals 
to the home authorities were equally' ineffectual. The 
people were».consequently in a state of sullen discon- 
tent. Their rights, even where secured by the law, 
were trampled upon. They were excluded 'from all 
appointments of emolument and honor. The Legisla- 
tive Chamber was merely in name' open to them. 
The law recognised Roman Catholicism as the estab- 
lished religion of the colony, but in practice . it was 
placed under the gravest disabilities. 

Such, in brief, was the state of the island when it* 
passed under the rule of Sir John Pore Hennessy. 
And what is its condition now ? One by one Sir 
John purged the administration of its abuses and cor- 
ruptions. Justice was placed on an equal basis. The 


forest laws were informed. The inhumanity of courts 
of Justice as well as of prison discipline soon became 
§ thing of the past. The distribution of patronage 
was* governed by equitable principles. The Civil 
Service was thrown open to public competition, and 
to crown all, the Legislature was constituted of re- 
presentatives elected by all classes of the people. 
The effects of Sir John’s reforms soon showed them- 
•selves, not only in the contentment and increased 
attachment of the people, but in increased prosperity 
of trades, commerce, and manufacture. The leniency 
of his judicial and prison administration, was followed 
by a marked decrease of crime, and altpgether Mauri- 
tius took rank among the best governed and most 
flourishing of her Majesty’s foreign territories. 

But this career of onward civilization has been 
suddenly arrested. An exemplary ruler has been 
suddenly disgraced, without a hearing, nay, so much 
as a warning. A Royal Commission of enquiry was 
granted by the Colonial Office, apparently at the sug- 
gestion of Sir John’s professed enemies. Certainly, 
there had been nothing the matter in the Colony to 
call for such a serious exercise of Prerogative as was 
resorted to in hot haste, without much deliberation. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had, indeed, gone home on 
purpose to create mischief after his wont, but though 
he certainly aired all the calumnies of the malcontents 
of Mauritius, that*restless spirit was the last person 
whose ipse dixit * ought to have carried any weight, 
specially when ftis own ambitious views were scarcely 
concealed. Yet, on this ex parte representation, was a 
Colonial Governor of tried services and high charac- 
ter persecuted. Sir Hercules Robinson, another 
wellknown antagonist of Sir John, was appointed 
Commissioner, who, 'after some weeks’ coquetting 
with the Inquiry, suddenly discloses his hand by sus- 
pending the Governor — by virtue of a secret com-, 
mission with which he had been provided. We speak’ 
deliberately, and from a careful examination of offi- 
cial papers and authentic records, when we say that 
the annals of British administration does not con- 
tain such a case of persecution of a public servant. 
Sir John is, we take it, a* victim to an intrigue and 
to the Tory reaction in the Colonial office. 

THE DEER CASE AND THE DEAR 
RESOLUTION. 

The Rungpore deer case has elicited some warm dis- 
cussion in the press. But the importing of the race 
question into the discussiftn was perfectly needless. 
It would seem as if no subject can be considered 
in these days on its merits and kept from sliding 
into a bitter race controversy. Mr. Newbery’s 
lot is, indeed* one calculated to enlist sympathy. He 
is on the? eve of his retirement, after a long* service, 
and that circumstance, apart from the merits of the 
question, cann6t but appeal to the softer feelings of 
the public. Any humiliation to a man at such a 
time, must come with a special severity. So fat 1 
as the Anglo-Indian press has been moved by this 
special aspect of the case, its conduct has been only 
human. I f our native contemporaries have not been 
able to feel and express tlje same degree of sympathy, 
it is probably owing to their being more than ever 
impressed with the other side of the question. And, 
in truth, if there are special circumstances calling for 
the exercise of sympathy towards the Magistrate of 
Rungpore, are there not far stronger reasons for 
feeling sympathy for the victims of Magisterial ani- 
mosity, or heedlessness, as the case may be? Here is a 
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case, Captain Hearsey is left by wealthy natives to beggar himself in 
lighting their battles, and those of their poorer and more helpless 
brethren, they must not be surprised, if on future occasions no ^dis- % 
interested European is forthcoming to champion their cause. 

A. Banon. 

Kulu, Kangra, March 13. 


• 

S, R> You have laid the Hindu assistants of the office of the Ac- 

countant-General, Bengal, in the very deepest obligation by bringing 
to light some of th6 abuses in that office. 

Allow me to point out most prominently the danger of allowing 
Mr. H. Black, Superintendent of the Pre Audit Department, to con- 
tinue any further in the public service. His swollen cars, nose and 
ulcerated fingers constantly spreading the dangerous infection of 
leprosy, can be ascertained by any one faying a visit to the Treasury 
Building. Has the standing order of the Government, by which 
persons afflicted with incurable and contagious diseases are to be 
removed from the public service, become a dead letter ? 

1 would not take up any more of your valuable space but earnestly 
beseech you to give publicity in an early issue of your inestimable 
journal to the fact of the incurably leprous Eurasian getting Rs. 240 
a month in such a public office, within a stone's throw of the 
Government House and the office of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners for Bengal and India. Mr. Black’s health docs not permit 
him to work properly. * 

An Alarmed Hindu. 

23rd March. 


TO THE EDITOR, Ini an Daily News. 

Sir, — Y our animadversions upon the general character of Indian 
Municipalities arc usually sweeping, and if they are based on no better 
information than you seemed to possess when referring to our muni- 
cipality of Chandcrnagorc in your issue of the 16th, I must say they 
are generally very unjust. To ^y tha4 “a certain»officcr of the Re- 
public ” in this city was burnt in effigy the other day, because he 

has become “ unpopular ” is to express the very reverse of what is 

the truth. The burning in effigy of the. Mayor of Chandcrnagorc 
was the doing not of any important section of its people, but of a 
few individuals who have good reason to bear a spite against that 
officer on acccount of the fealty to law and love of fairplay shown 
by him in connection with certain ^veil-known lottery ventures 
started here last year. # Indeed, one of the mottoes mentioned by you 
as decorating the person of the effigy, namely, “Beaver’s Help” 
showed the place of animus but too clearly, and makes it no difficulty 
here to lay one’s finger upon the perpetrators of the dastardly mid- 
night outrage. As a matter of fact, neither the Mayor nor anybody 
else did anything to help the Beaver, which was helped by its own 
pluck and good luck. However, “ helping ” the Beaver , any more 
than the “ License tax ” or the “ House tax,” (both imposed by the 
Supreme Government), has nothing to do with the business of the 
Municipality, so the public will understand that if our present 
worthy Mayor has become at all “ unpopular ” with any section in 
the city, he has become so not on account of any municipal scandals, 
but for purely, adventitious and largely personal reasons. Let me 
here correct your information also in that the effigy was not placed in 
the municipal office, but was left at the door during dark. The fact 
that the committers of the outrage could not hit upon a motto bear- 
ing dircctly^upon the work of the Municipality, in spite of all their 
malice against its head, should spe^tk volumes in .favor of that cor- 
poration ; while the other fact that no one can be found to confess 
openly to the deed, or even express anything but disgust over it, 
shows but too well that no important, not to say respectable, section 
of the people of Chandcrnagorc were at the bottom of the affair, 
but a handful of persons who love to do deeds that arc dark in ways 
that are stealthy. Neither the municipality nor th£ Mayor is likely 
to suffer mvtth from such attacks by men who dare not fa£e the light 
of day or come out openly with the word of their conviction. 

As for our municipality of Chandcrnagore, it has already given us 
much satisfaction as may properly be expected from a young institu- 
tion built by human hand, and not a little of its success is due to the 
intelligent public spirit and self-denying labours of our present able 
and worthy Mayor Babu Pran Kristo Chowdhry. I hope that in 
justice to both Mayor and Corporation, as well as to the people 
generally of Chandcrnagorc, you will kindly give this a corner in an 
early issue. 

Citizen. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 15th March 1887.— Baboo Monmohun Chakra- 
varti. Officiating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Cuttack, 
is transfen ed to.Pooree, and is posted to the Sudder station of that 
district. • 

Baboo RasK Bthary Naik, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Balasore, is transferred to Cuttack, and i 9 posted to 
the Sudder station of that district. 


The 1 6th March 1887. — Mr. F. H. Harding, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy-Collector, Chittagong, is appointed to act as District 
and Sessions Judge of that district, during the absence, on deputation, 
of Mr. F. W. R. Cowley, or ifnjil further orders. 

The 17th March i 887.»— Mr. R. F. Rampini, District and Ses- 
sions Judge, Burdwan, is appointed to act, until further orders, in 
the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, with effect from the 
nth instant, vice Mr. W. H. Vcrner, on furlough. 

Mr. A. Manson, Magistrate and Collector, Chittagong, is ap- 
pointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magistrates 
and Collectors, with effect from the 7th*instant, vice Mr. J. Boxwcll, 
on deputation. 

Mr. R. Cornish, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Midnapore, 
is«ppointcd to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 7th instant, vice Mr., 

A. Manson. 

Mr. F. H. B. Skrine, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Bcer- 
bhoom, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade 
of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect frpm the 14th instant, 
vice Mr. W. Fiddian, on furlough. 

Mr. F. R. S. Collier, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Monghyr, is appointed to act, until further orders, as Magistrate and 
Collector of Rungporc. 

The 1 8th March 1887. — H. Holmwood, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mozitfferporc, is transferred to 
the Sudder station of the district of the 24-Pergunnahs. * 

Mr. E. W. Collin, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, is appointed 
to act, until further orders, m the firs^ grade of Joint-Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, and is posted to the StSdder station of the district 
of Mozufferporc. • ' 

Moulvi Sycd Obcdullah, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Backcrgunge, is allowed leave for three months, under section 
128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him under the order of the 24th August 1886. 

Mr. W. M. Clay, Officiating Magistrate and Collector of the first 
grade, is confirmed in that grade, with effect from the 1st hmant, 
vice Mr. H. J. Ncwbcry. ^ 

Mr. H. R. Reily, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
deputation as Joint-Manager of the Burdwan Estate, 19 allowed leave 
lor one month, under section 72, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

The 19th March 1887. — Mr. G. A. Grierson, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, on special duty, is appointed to act as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Gya, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. J. Boxwell, or until further orders. * 

Baboo Ram Sadan Bhuttacharjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Jcssorc, is transferred to Manbhoonf, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

The 22nd March 1887. — Mr. F. E. Piffard, Temporary Deputy v 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jamtara, Sonthal Pcrgunnahs, is 
allowed leave for six months, under sccyon 16, chapter 11 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 7th April l88f. 

Mr. P. Nolan, Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General, Revenue, and Statistical Departments, i% confirmed in that 
appointment, with effect from the date on which Mr. A. P. Mac- 
Donnell, m.a., c.s., is confirmed as Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department. * 

Mr. F. H. Barrow, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Fufrced- 
porc, is appointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the third 
grade, vice Mr. P. Nolan, but will continue to act, until further 
orders, in the second grade of Magistrates and Collectors. 

Mr. A. W. Mackie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
furlough, is promoted to the first grade of Jjtyit- Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vhe Mr. F. II. Barrow. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col-, 
lector, Seramporc, Hooghly, is appointed to be a Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector of the second grade, vice Mr. A. W, Mackie, 
but will continue to act, until further orders, in the first grade of 
Joint-Magistfhtcs and Deputy Collectors. 

Mr. J. C. Veasey, Magistrate and Collector, Bccrbhoom, is pro- 
moted to the second grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect 
from the 1st proximo, vice Mr. H. J. Ncwbcry, but \vill continue to 
act, until further orders, as Inspector-General of Police. 

Mr. J. A*. Bourdillon, Inspector-General of Registration, is ap- 
pointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the third grade, with 
effect from the 1st proximo, vice Mr. J. C. Veasey, and to act in the 
second grade of Magistrates and Collectors, until further orders. 

Mr. Bourdillon- is also appointed to act Magistrate and Collector,, 
of Sarun, ‘during the absence, on leave, of Mr. W. H. D’Oyly, or 
until further orders. * 

Mr. W. D. Blyth, First Inspector of Registration Pffices, is ap- 
pointed to be Inspector-General of Registration, ^ith effect from 
the 1st proximo, vice Mr. J. A. Bourdillon. 

Judicial.— The 17th March 1887.— In modification of the orders 
of the 10th ultimo, Baboo Uma Churn Gangooly* Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Khoolna, is vested with powers under sections 
no, 133, and 524 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
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The 1 8th March 1887. — Baboo Rakhal Ch under Bose, Officiating 
First Subordinate Judge, Chittagong, is appointed to act as Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causds, Dacca and Munshigunge, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Mohendro«Nath Mitter, or until further 
orders. • * * 

The 19 March 1887. — Baboo Ram Sadan Bhuttacharjec, Tempo- 
rary Deputy Magistratc«and Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, is vested 
\yith the powers of a Magistrate of the second class. 

Mr. Raj Kissen Sen (Barristcr-at-Law), Registrar and Chief 
Ministerial Officer, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, is allowed leave for 
two months, under section 73*2 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 1st April next, or from such subsequent date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Mr. Abul Hassan, Barristcr-at-Law, is appointed to act as Registrar 
and Chief Ministerial Officer, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, during 
the absence, on leave, of Mr. Raj Kissen Sen, or until further 
orders. f 

Mr. Abul Hassan is vested, under section 14 of Act XV of 1882 
(the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act), with the powers of a Judge 
for#, he trial of suits in which the amount or value of the subject- 
matter docs not exceed Rs. 20. 

Th<; 22nd March 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath Mitter, Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causes, Dacca and Munshigunge, is allowed leave 
for .one ^ffbnth and a half, under section 73-1 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 19th proximo. • 

Baba© Mohendro Nath Mitter, Munsif of Nattorc, in Rajshahye, 
is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 1st 
February 1887, viee Baboo Ram Yad Lall, retired. 

Baboo Juggodishwar G«f>ta, # Munsif of Bagirhat, in Jessore, is 
promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 1st 
February 1887, vice Baboo Mohendro Narh Mitter. 

Baboo Kedareswar Moitro, Munsif of Bhola, in Backergungc, is 
promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 1st 
February 1887, vice Baboo Juggodishwar Gupta. 

Baboo Satya Churn Gangooly, Officiating Munsif of Jamalporc, in 
Mymensingh, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with 
effect from the 1st Feburary 1887, vice Baboo Kedareswar Moitro, 
and to be a Munsif in the district of Rungporc, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Kurigram, but will continue to act, until further orders, 
in his present appoinment. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 16 March 1887. — Baboo 
Nibarun Chunder Banerjee, Second Munsif of Nctrokona, in the 
district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for three months, viz., six 
days under section 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code 
and the remaining two months and twenty-four days under section 
73 , rule 1 of the same Code, with effect from the afternoon of the 
14th January 1886, in supersession of the leave granted to him on 
the 14th December 1885. 


(DfBcial Jlaper. 


Mauritius. — Respecting the origin ok the Commission of En- 
quiry, AND ASlfclNG FOR A COPY OF A TELEGRAM RECEIVED IN 

Downing Street from Mr. Clifford LLoyd. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G., to the Right Honorable 
Edward Stanhope, M.P. 

Mauritius, 27th, December 1886. 

The public notification issued by Sir Hercules Robinson on the 
1 2th of November (two days after the enquiry commenced) and his 
letters that 1 transmitted to you in my despatch of the 1 8th of De- 
cember show that hii. proceedings in Mauritius were controlled and 
cut short by his engSgements in South Africa. 

2. The notification that he sent to the newspapers on the 12th of 
November says : — 

u Sir Hercules Robinson will be obliged to leave for the Cape 
about the 6th proximo.” 

3. He begins his letter of the 2nd of December by saying : — 
“Captain Wilson is anxious to know what day. 1 can start. ” In his 
letter of the 10th of December he his “much disappointed,” as he 
had hoped he ‘Should have been able to get away before this.” And 
in his letter of the 13th December, in which he explains that he 
suspended me “on general grounds which would not be affected by 
your defence,” he adds : — “ I have told Captain Wilson, I mean to 
leave this on Saturday for the Cape where my presence is required.” 

4. Captain Wilson was t[ic Captain of the Flagship on the African 
Station. Apart from some troubles in the Transkei provinces, of 
\vhich he had heard after the enquiry in Mauritius commcgccd, Sir 

tycrculcs Robinson had promised the Admiral that H.M.S. Raleigh 
would not he detained at Mauritius^beyond a certain date, 

5. Hence rfic overruling necessity* of crushing out the defence, qf 
not allowing an^rc-cxamination or cross-examination of witnesses and 
of precipitating a decision. 

6. The most important consequence of this hasty act, is described 
in the Mauritian ifewspapers I enclose: “ Lc Ccrn^cn,” “The 
Merchants and Planters Gazette,” “ Le Journal dc Maurice,” “ La 
Scntinellc dc Maurice,” “Lc Vrai Mauricicn,” and “ Le Drapeau,” 


These various and independent organs of public opinion concur in 
stating that Sir Hercules Robinson’s proceedings have done more to 
ilieiyte the Mauritian population from England than anything that 
has occurred since the conquest of the Island. 1 say nothing now 
as to how Her Majesty’s Government should face that unhappy re- 
sult and remedy it. 

7. Two other consequences followed on Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
proceedings, — one its effect upon me personally, and the other its 
effect in preventing an cxpos6 of the real origin of the enquiry. It 

Ms only as regards the latter point I venture to address you now. 

8 . What caused the Enquiry ? That question Has been /epeatedly 

asked in Mauritius, and it seems to have been asked also in England. 
The serious statements made upon oith by Sir Virile Naz, Mr. 
Thorny Pitot and other witnesses show that Mr. Clifford LLoyd’s ap- 
pointment was the proximate cause. • 

9. When the news of that appointment first reached Mauritius, 
Mr. Thorny Pitot wrote to the Secretary of State pointing out that 
Mr. LLoyd’s antecedents indicated that he would be hostile to the 
Mauritians. Extracts from the “Journal des D< 5 bats”and other 
Parisian newspapers were quoted to the same effect in the Mauritian 
press. 

10. The following quotation from a statement made in the House 
of Commons by the U udcr-Secrctary for Foreign Affairs was repub- 
lished as showing the circumstances under which Mr. LLoyd had 
left his previous appointment : — 

“Lord Edmund Fitz Maurice sajd : — Mr. Clifford LLoyd left 
Egypt owing to certain painful differences of opinion between him 
and various high officials both English and Egyptian.” 

11. From the enclosed evidence of Sir Virgile Naz it will be seen 
that, in reply to a question from Sir Hercules Robinson as to whether 
he had a conversation with Mr. Clifford LLoyd that led him to doubt 
the loyalty of Mr. LLoyd to the Governor, Sir Virgile Naz states 
that Mr. LLoyd sent (jpr him to try and get me to take leave of 
absence, threatening complaints and memorials if I did not do so. 
lie also spoke of the hostile feeling in the Colonial Office in London 
towards me. This*was the firsf timc«Sir Virgile Naz heard that an 
adverse memorial was being prepared. 

12. Sir Virgile Naz also describes how Mr. LLoyd spoke of his 
own pecuniary position and the necessity he was under of getting 
the half salary of the Governor ; and that he was displeased at find- 
ing the Governor here, when he had expected to be acting Governor. 

13. The same witness traded the alliance between Mr. LLoyd and 
the memorialists, he described* their parallel action against me and 
swore that Mr. LLoyd acted in unison with them. 

14. This was one of the points on which I wished to have Mr. 
Antclmc and another of the memorialists re-examined. The re-ex- 
amination or cross-examination of Mr. Antclmc would have exposed 
his political relations wirh Mr. LLoyd. It would have laid bare the 
origin of the first memorial and explained how the second memorial 
was stimulated. It would also have brought to light certain com- 
munications between Mr. LLoyd and officials in London. 

1 5. As regards the latter, Mr. Clifford LLoyd’s absence prevented 
me from having him examined respecting that which well informed 
persons regard as the determining cause of the Inquiry. 

16. Before the Commissioner’s arrival Sir Virgile Naz asked me if 

I knew anything of a cypher telegram sent to you respecting me by 
Mr. Clifford LLoyd or Mr. Antclmc. I replied in the nega- 
tive, saying that you would have sent me a copy if such a telegram 
existed. • 

17. After the Commissioner’s arrival, Mr. Leclezio, the member 
for Moka, spoke to me on the subject. H^said he had reason to 
believe that a telegram had been sent to you towards the end of 
August conveying a very serious statement about me ; that the state- 
ment was absolutely false, but that it was the main cause of the in- 
quiry and that the telegram had been accordingly sent by you to 

•Sir Hercules Robinson. 

1 8. As tjie story was confirmed in another quarter, I asked the 
despatch clerk if Mr. LLoyd has made use of the official code to 
send a message to Downing Street. , He Said something of the kind 
must have happened as Mr. LLoyd had sent for the Code book (he 
was then not attending the office) and that afterwards an account 
was sent in for a telegram : that a few days before Mr., LLoyd left 
Mauritius he called for the Minute paper, which had been duly re- 
gistered, containing the account, that it was cancelled and destroyed 
by his directions and the cost of tha telegram paid for by him. On 
then calling for the Register Book 1 found that the Minute Paper in 
question though no longer in existence had been duly registered. The 
Register precis referred to a telegram from Mr. Clifford LLoyd to 
“ Chapelries London,” that being the Code phrase for “ The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics but the Register Book made no 

■ further reference to the contents of the telegram. 

19. When 1 accepted a Colonial Governorship in 1866, I was, 
aware from my previous avocations, that certain Regulations were in 
force by which a Governor is protected from unanswered accusations. 
Those regulations are still in existence. They arc to be found in 
Section 6, Chapter VII of the Rules of the Colonial Se'rvice, and in 
accordance with them I beg leave to ask you for a copy of the 
telegram in question. 
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BUMJIBE Nunjio, one of a party of Buddhist priests who had been 
to Oxford to learn Sanskrit and who is now Professor of Sanskrit 
Tokio, intends to visit India and remain a year for studying the sacred 
places of Buddhism and collecting manuscripts. 

# # 

OUT of 93 candidates at the late late B. L. examination of the Madras 
University, only 16 have passed, of whom no one is placed in the first 
division. • 

It is proposed to close the Gunpowder Factory at Madras, pending 
the sanction of the Secretary of ! 5 tate. 

* *** 

THE reductions in the Public Works Department in Madras, recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee, will be brought into effect from 

the next month. There will be a saving of about eigKt lacs of rupees. 

• 

# # 

THE Madras Board of Revenue will be reorganised from the ist 
proximo. The three members with one secretary, a sub-secretary, 
and a sheristadar of whom it now consists, will be replaced by four 
commissioners, two for land revenue with two secretaries, a third for 
separate revenue with one secretary, and the fourth for agriculture and. 
settlement with the present sherfttadar as secretary. 

*** 

The Madras Government has issued orders in regard to the establish- 
ments which are to accompany the Government to Ootacamund. The 
number of assistants and clerks fixed, is considerably less than the old 
number. The hill allowances of the ministerial establishment have 
also been reduced. ' 

*** 

The Mrdras Mail says that the financ&l situation of the Franco- Indian 
colonies is unsatisfactory, that a crisis has only been averted by a re- 
trenchment of the salaries of the highest functionaries. These salaries 
which were already small enough, have been reduced by 20 to 30 per 
cent, in a large number of cases. In British India^the salaries of the 
highest officials are sacred, although they'are the fattest salaries in the 
world. 

The Mysore Cotton Mills belonging to the Maharajah, narrowly 
escaped destruction by a fire which broke out on the night of the 17th 
instant, and which was put out before it could reach the Mill building. 
It first attacked a wooden structure where cotton waste was stored. 
About three thousand rupees worth of cotton waste was burnt down. 

*# 

• # 

The goods train from Mysore was derailed on Friday the.iSth instant. 

The boiler burst, killing the driver, two firemen, and a butcher who 

were on the engine. 'I'lie Way Inspector jumped oif and saved himself 

* # 

* * 

The fears of a serious deficit in the Opium Revenue seem to have 
been ill founded. It is Aot likely to exceed a lac of rupees or there 
abouts. • 

\ 

• * 

THE Sonepore-llajipore section of the Assam-Behar Stale Railway 
including the Guitfuk bridge, will be opened by the Viceroy on the 30th 
instant. 

K. 1 

* *• » 

There will be no meeting, as at first proposed, of the 1 Legislative 
Council at Delhi over the I.’ unjab Land Bill. Notwithstanding close 
and continuous application on the part of the Select Committee, the 
settlement of its provisions has not been sufficiently advanced to 
enable its being passed at an early meeting. The Select Committee 
do not accept the radical changes of system proposed by Sir Charles 
Aitchison. # 

* 

♦ # 

Keen disappointment must have been felt by the Maharajah of Dur- 
bhunga for his inability from illnessto join the Viceregal sporting party. 

•**# 

The Public Service Commission having been dissolved, Mr. F. B., 
Peacock has resumed charge of his office as Chief Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, Mr. Macaulay reverting to his duties as Finan- 
cial Secretary. • 

# • 

Some evidence has recently been given before the Sub-Committee of 
the Public Service Commission on the subject of recruitment and pro- 


motion for the Police service. The evidence is contradictory, witnesses 
being divided as to the necessity of educational tests for appointment 
in the police service, the wholq efficiency of a police officer being said 
to depend on the possession of common sense and tact. The pre- 
valence of corruption was, however, admitted, though it was alleged to 
be on the decrease. • 

We are disposed to agree with the Views of Babu Brojonath 
Ciiatterjee, Inspector of Police, Calcutta, who strongly advocated the 

institution of qualifying examinations foj appointment. 

• 

• • 

The Holi festival at Bombay was celebrated by enlightened Young 
Bbmbay in a novel way. They got up a Hindoo Fancy Dress Ball, 
which, notwithstanding their inexperience, is said to have been a fan: 
success. At any rate, it was a relief to the weaker nerves that could 
not stand the red powder and boisterous mirth. 

*** * N 

Encouraged by some recent decisions of the Judge of the Howrah 
Small Cause Court against defaulting subscribers, the Chairman of the 
Howrah municipality lately sued one Ram CHUNDER MlTTER tor his 
subscription of Rs. too towards the Town Hall Fund. ThS* signature 
% of the subscriber was proved, but the Judge dismissed the suit, on the 
ground that the law was in favour of the defendant. At the flmc the 
subscription was made, the defendant was depending on the earnings of 
his son, who was now dead, and his circumstances have since materially 

changed for the worse. „ • 

* 

• • 

There is a new turn of affairs in Cashmere again. An up-country 
paper states : — 

“ A fortnight or ten days ago, on some papers being brought to him 
as usual to sign, His Highness is said to have given a flat refusal, de- 
claring in effect that he was being treated as a child, and would be so 
no more. He then apparently addressed the Resident by letter, de- 
manding a new Council and a change generally in the present system 
of government ; while by other accounts, it would appear that the 
position he has taken up, on communicating with the Resident, is that 
he will refer his complaints only to the Viceroy. There is a stop con- 
sequently to business, and the position of parties therefore seems to 
be that the Resident and Dcwan are ranged on one side versus the 
Maharaja and the State officials generally on the other.” 

• 

# • 

We read in the Englishman : — 

“ The more ignorant natives of this country regard the Pflst Office 
as so miraculous an agency that the letter boxes are worshipped in 
some out-of-the-way places. In one instance a man on posting his 
letter in the box shouted out its destination to inform the presiding 
spirit, whom he supposed to be inside. Another native took off his 
shoes as he approached the box, went through various devotions before 
and after posting his letter, and finally placed some coppers before the 
box as a propitiatory offering, retiiing in the same attitude of humility.” 

That is, we arc a worshipful people, ready to give*and take — devotion. 
Woe to those who cannot give to take ! 


(Editorial ^Xotcs. 




M EDOURD HERVE, the well known Editor of Le Soliel y has 
• been elected a member of the French /^ademy. In the dis- 
course which he delivered on the occasion of his Admission among the 
celebrated Forty , occurs the following passage : * , 

“ In admitting among you a modest journalist, you have done him the 
most enviable honour, fie is overwhelmed with it and would have 
been still more so, had he not known that this honour has been accord- 
ed not to him but the Press of which he is one of the representatives. 
Indeed, the French Academy, whatever its detractors may say, has 
willingly accepted and consecrated the new forms, which embody in 
every age the activity of its spirits. Under the Restoration, when elo- 
quence took the first rank among the forces which regulated the public 
opinion, your doors were opened to the political orators. Later on, when 
the Press ftccame a power, your suffrages went to seek in the person » of 
the most brilliant writer the journal of the governing classes. Now 
you have admitted igto your august Assembly the popular journal of 
the day. We live in a time in which all things - change and with the 
rest, the Press itself. To defend our ideas, wc can no longer content 
ourselves to develop them within the limited circle of our readers. Wo 
must descend to the people, mix ourselves with the multitude and 
speak to all a language which they can understand.” ' 

* ■ * 

In the peroration of his discourse on M. Herve, M. Maxime said : — 
“The exercise of liberty consists less in making our ideas triumph 
than in respecting those of others. This is a grand principle on which 
we must take our firm stand and from which wc 'thould never deviate. 
Without it, all the moral conquests of the French Revolution are vain 
and make us doubt of their vitality. Its loss will be a great disaster 
to civilization itself.” 
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In welcoming to Verdan General Salanson, an officer of merit, who 
was entrusted with the defencf of that important place by his country, 
the local Bishop is reported to have spoken as follows ; — 

“ The future is a secret that is in (be hand of God. Should, how- 
ever, the redoubtable eventualities with whiA the world is at this mo- 
ment preoccupied, come to pass, the clergy of Verdan will be found 
faithful and valiant at tlfeir post of duties. They will show again as 
they had shown before in tfoe siege of 1870, how the moral and reli- 
gious influences can be useful to the other form of heroism which dis- 
plays itself in the field of bat' le. They will exhibit once more the 
happy rapproachement of the yiest and the soldier for the defence of 
their common mother — la Patrie .” 

*' 

The man who is looked upon in Russia as the* veritable occult poten- 
tate, who makes and unmakes ministers, is M. Katkoff, the editor of 
the Gazette de Moscou. A man of rare talents and vast information, 
he exercises great influence, which is felt e^en in the Emperor’s own 
Council. A conservative of the old school, he strives to maintain the 
old restitutions of his country, and daily combats the liberalism, the 
constitutional theories and judicial reforms of Alexander III. His 
paper # cnjoys a wide circulation, in spite of its antique style and 
spirit. Hiipopposition, far from drawing down upon him the wrath of 
the Emperor* has procured for him the Cross of Saint Vladimir, a 4 
unique acample of a decoration bestowed on a journalist. When re- 
cently the Russian press was interdicted to pursue its hostile criticism 
on Germany, the Gazette de Moscou was tfie only journal to which the 
u communique” was not sent, so that it was left quite free to continue 
its anti-German campaign. Nothing could better demonstrate the 
great power this journalist wields in Russia. 

A modus vivendi between Liberal Unionists and Gladstonians is the 
subject of speculation in English political circles. Speaking at Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Cj^AM HER LAIN said that the points of difference were 
so few and of such minor importance, that he was surprised that an 
agreement had not yet been effected between the two parties. Every- 
thing, he added, rested with Mr. Gladstone, and the longer the se- 
paration continued, the wider would be the breach. Mr. Chamber- 
lain expressed an earnest hope that the Government would see their 
way’to arrive at a final settlement of the land question which should 
bejmtroduced along with their Crimes Bill. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
speech delivered by him at a Liberal banquet, echoed Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S desire for reconciliation. While adhering to his main proposals 
regarding Ireland, he hoped an agreement was still possible by a modi- 
fication or improvement of those proposals, especially in reference to 
the land purchase scheme. JVIr. Gladstone was against hurrying the 
Home Rule question, although he believed the nation would gradually 
come to accept that ^solution. 

It is now given out that the Government of India are willing to con- 
tinue,^ .lie Bombay-Burma Trading Company their leases of those 
forests in Upper Burma whih they had been working in ex-king 
THEEBAW’s time. Willing, indeed ! Could they help it ? Can they 
in decency refuse the Company ? It is for the Company that Theebaw 
has con^e to grief. Upper Burma is as much a conquest of the B. B. 
T. Company as of theBritish Government. It is to maintain their ill- 
gotten privileges as well as to screen them from the consequences of 
tlieir malpractices, that the war was undertaken. And now to talk at 
this late hour of Government being willing to continue their contracts 
with the king, as an exceptional indulgence ! # 


The municipal commissioners of Ranaghat arc a self-respecting body. 
It will bj remembered how they saved their rights to the municipal 
office budding from official invasion. The officials, however, .have not 
forgotten their grudge. At any rate, some correspondence between 
Mr. Hopkins, Magistrate of Nuddea, now transferred, and the Com- 
missioners, which has bfcen published, shows that Mr. Hopkins has 
foiled to behave with courtesy and temper towards these sturdy gentle- 
men. His rudeness,. however, has only recoiled upon himself, the 
Commissioners giving tit for tat. Upon a complaint by the Railway 
authorities, regarding delay in the removal of a corpse from near, thet 
Railway station, *Mr. Hopkins passed the following order— “The 
Municipal Commissioners cannot be allowed to play with their duties 
in this important branch of them. They should retain domes. This 
scandal could not then arise. If # the Commissioners refuse to appoint 
officers to perform such functions, it professes themselves incompetent. 


The Sub-Divisional Officer should report the matter to me." Whether the 
Commissioners at all deserved such rude treatment, will be made clear 
?rom*their own resolution (in better English too than Mr. HOPKINS’) 
“ That they are of opinion that their present arrangements for removal 
of dead bodies and for other conservancy work are satisfactory. In 
the case in question the Conservancy Overseer is to be held respon- 
sible. He is warned to be more careful in future.” Under the circum- 
stances disclosed by this Resolution, the Commissioners are quite 
justified in the way they have treated the Magistrate’s order. How- 
cvermuch we may desire harmony, it should never be purchased at the 
cost of honor. Fortunately for Ranaghat, Mr. HOPKIIJS has gone to 
another district, and it is hoped their relations will be more cordial with 
Mr. Waller. • 


Mr. Smith, the Pfesidency Division Commissioner, now on tour, per- 
formed the ceremony of opening the tole founded by Srimati Annakali 
Debi, widow of the late Babu Annoda Prasad Roy of Cassimbazar, 
at her Cassimbazar residence. The institution will be maintained on 
a liberal scale of expenditure, and placed under eminent professors 
like Mahamahopadhyay Sriram Seromani, Pandit Kalibar and 

Pandit Ramnarayan, Vedantabagis. 

- 

The severe censure and the order of degradation so recently passed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on Mr. Stack, late District Superin- 
tendent of police of Rungpore, have been simply thrown away. At 
Mymensing where he has been transferred as Assistant Superintendent, 
he has just been convicted of assaulting a post-peon and fined. And 
this, be it remembered, jn the face of the Government order which 
made his restoration to promotion subject to good reports about his 
conduct. 


Sensational accounts are published in the Indian Mirror of what looks 
like a perfect reign of terrqr at Jamalpore in Mymensing. The 
proceedings of Mr. Glazier, Magistrate of Mymensing, and of the 
Sub-divisional officer of Jamalpore, in connection with theholdingof 
a mela by the people appear to be high-handed in the extreme. 
In the absence of a statement 'from the other side, it is not safe to 
place implicit reliance on the version given by the alleged sufferers, 
but a crop of litigation is likely to arise out of the incidents, and 
the facts are soon expected to be put before the public. 

There is another deadlock in prospect before the Howrah Municipality. 
As we had anticipated at Dr. Pilcher’s election as Chairman, he has 
resigned. He pleads the absorbing nature of his professional duties 
But as these duties have not increased since his election, it was im- 
proper for him to accept the office at all. The Government might 
well have anticipated the situation, and withheld its approval of the 
election. As it is, Howrah must pass through another electioneering 
struggle to the serious detriment of the administration, which from all 
that one hears of defalcations in the treasury, ha$ been far from efficient. 
This state of things ought to terminate at once. 

• . 

After all, there seems to be a legal difficulty in the way of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Westmacott as a Municipal Commissioner. The most 
desperate efforts appear to have been made on both sides, on the one 
to procure his election, and on the other to prevent it. So far Mr. 
Wkstmacott’s chafices were fair. But legal opinions have been ob- 
tained from the Advocate-General, and others of the leading counsel 
who agree in holding that his election ufould be invalid under the 
law. Whether it is in consequence of this legal difficulty, or from any 
other cause, Mr. Westmacott at the last moment withdrew his can- 
didature, and as he was the only candidate, no election could take 
place on the day appointed by Government. 


The High Court has passed an ad interim order setting aside the 
decision of the Judge of Cuttack in regard to the appointment of a 
receiver for the property of the temple of Jagannath, and other 
arrangements for the conduct of the service of the god. The main 
question, as to the rights of the Government and the Rani to the ad- 
ministration of the temple endowments, remains, however, open, and 
that means another course of protracted and ruinously expensive 
litigation. The High Court is, with all its imperfections and faults, 
justly valued by the people. The present order will be hailed through- 
out the country. The Government ought now to give up its. raid into 
the temple. 
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family that hsfe been most grievously victimised 
through long months of a protracted criminal litigation 
set in motion acinst it by the combined agency of the 
police and judiciary in the district ! Just fancy for a 
moment the perilous position of this helpless Hindu 
family — against official Zid and Zoolm who Is not 
helpless ? — through all this long period of litigation, 
with the police, from the highest to the lowest, 
breathing vengeance, the Deputy Magistrate cowed 
down and demoralized by the official combina- 
tion, the District Magistrate apparently as much 
determined as the police # on its disgrace and destruc- 
tion — what anxiety, and suspense and distress and 
expense — what humiliation in the eyes of the tenantry, 
— what fears of the felon’s doom, did it suffer, till, from 
very desperateness of situation, it at last made one 
supreme effort for self-deliverance ! 

There can be but one opinion as to the enormity of 
the conduct of the police officers. The Anglo-Indian 
press has, we think, accepted the decision of Sir Rivers 
Thompson in regard to Messrs. ShuttleWortii and 
Stack. As to Mr. Newbury, the mere circumstance 
of his length of service and its expiration should not 
have more weight than it is fairly entitled to. He 
had already applied for permission to resign, and this 
fact is expressly taken into account by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in awarding his penalty. Were it possible 
for us to believe that the Magistfate’6 share in these 
protracted and ostentatious criminal proceedings 
against the bold refuser of Official request, and the 
obnoxious processionist, nothing more than his 
hurried order for a fresh prosecution — were it possible 
for us to believe or even conceive this, we would be 
the last person in the world to approve Mr. New- 
bery’s degradation. But, with the utmost stretch to 
our credulity and imagination, this is impossible. On 
the othef hand, we see as anything that Babu Annoda 
PRaSad had failed or neglected to make himself a 
persona grata to the district authorities. First, by 
evading express orders in connection with a street 
procession, and again by the hardihood of refusing to 
comply with a request for the loan of his elephant, 
he had come to appear in official eyes just the kind of 
spirited manhood that in natives is the most un- 
pardonable sin in the official creed. Annada Babu, 
and, in him, his kith and kin and retainers, nay even 
his pet deer, thus became the eyesore of officialdom, 
Mr. Newbery not excepted. Indeed, according to this 
theory, his responsibility would be the heaviest. The 
Statesman! s suggestion as to the necessity of these Bri- 
tish officers in a remote mofussil station, surrounded by 
the native population, living close together like birds of 
a feather, and 'having the same council, whatever their 
differences in position, strengthen the theory. Mr. 
Newbery’s implication being thus established, the 
severity of the punishment is only required for the 
discipline of the Service.* Such an example now and 
then has the most wholesome effect upon official 
vagaries. 

For once, in his five mortal years’ reign Sir Rivers 
has given a proof of his potential capacity for im- 
partiality and force. Such is our view, and we have 
given him praise with no stinted hand for it. But a 
strange' whisper comes to rob him of even this con- 
solation to reflect upon with satisfaction in his retire- 
ment. v It is said that the unflinching character of the 
Bengal Resolution on the subject, is due to the inter- 
ference of the Viceroy. Sir Rivers appeared to us 
as a kind of moral Single-speech Hamilton. Unfor- 
tunate man, he is not to be allowed the very limited 
glory of a monster of justice for the nonce. 


THE INDIAN DAIL Y NEWS AGAINST LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

That the editor of the Indian Daily News, who fought the battle of 
Local Self-Government before it^had acquired the dignity of an offi- 
cial “ fad,” who humbled the pitde of the great Municipal Autocrat 
Stuart Hogg, who took the chair at our great popular demonstration 
in Bead on Street in 1875 which, against the tttnbined opposition of 
Government and the legislature, the Europdhns, official and non-official, 
# the British Indian Association, and the Corporation of Calcutta, won 
for the metropolis an elective municipality tempered by a minimum 
of official nomination, that the same James Wilson should now turn 
round and play into the hands of the enemies of popular control over 
local taxes and local expenditure for local works, should ridicule the 
rude essayings of the people in the management of their Pedlingtonian • 
concerns, is matter of no small surprise. Wonders will never cease, how- 
ever, as the English say, and, under ordinary circumstances, we would 
be ready to gape at the phenomenon and derivp what pleasure there 
might be from it. But here it is not a wonder pure and simple, btJt A 
misfortune likewise. It is not only a case of altered faith, but almost 
of hostility to the objects of the journalist’s solicitude. He has not 
only thrown his old colleagues overboard, but is showing '"them up. 
Not the ghost of a chance is missed for discrediting the people’s 
harmless pursuit of humble independence in the matter of theirMrains 
and streets and the means for making them and keeping them clean. 

We have no disposition to be uncandid. ^ We are quite, alive to the 
imperfections of our own 'countrymen and to the shortcomings of J the 
municipalities. Our complaint is that far too much is made of them. 
Above all, there is an obvious absence of discrimination in the criticism 
—an absence which seems to show animus. Not only is every little cir- 
cumstance that makes for municipal mismanagement treasured up* but 
every case is wildly accepted as demonstration of the people’s incom- 
petence to manage their pettiest concerns. Nay, every partisan allega- 
tion— every vague rumour is seized upon with blind avicfity for the pur- 
pose of swelling the cumulative proof of inherent national incapacity. * 
The last exhibition occurs in a recent opening article in the leading 
columns. The writer travels out of British India to strengthen bis 
suggestion that municipal institutions are a failure among the Indian 
people. He writes :— 

Even from the classic regions of Chandernagore, we hear of Muni-, 
cipal scandals, though, M somehow, they manage things better ih 
France,” Sterne said. But we have nothing to do with Chandernagore, 
though we may record that a distinguished officer of the Republic has 
become so unpopular that it is said a few days ago an effigy of him was 
made, and placed in the Municipal Office, decorated with various 
mottos or inscriptions, as “ License-tax,” “House-tax,” “ Beaver’s Help,” 
&c. The effigy was set on fire, but only ttye leg was burnt. The per- 
petrator of this outrage on the French nation has not bean discovered, 
though the police have sought to trace him. What is it that seems to 
reduce Municipal government to a farce in India ? 

In the furore of his philippic, the writer blunders in his literature. 
Misquotation is, no doubt, much too prevalent even among respectable 
writers. Still we were scarcely prepared to see so good a stedent of * 
English classics as the editor of the Indian Daily News, offer such a 
travesty of a well-known sentence at the opening of the Sentimental 
Journey , while professing to give the author’s ifsissima verba. “ Some- 
how,” indeed 1 The editor’s literary instinct ought to have saved him 
from such a gross slip. And the word “things” ought to have 
struck him as more akin to the colloquialism of our day than to any- 
thing classical 1 How unSterne-like it sounds 1 If wq may depend* 
on our memory, “‘They order it better in France,’” said— wrote 
Sterne, in his characteristic way of introducing the story of his Con- 
tinental tour. * But let that pass. 

The substance is no better than the setting. The Chanderna- 
gore story forms an episode in the anti-municipal qpic, but it has 
no consistency, nor even coherency. Our contemporary coitfesses 
that “ we have nothing to do with Chandernagore,” but all the 
same it does not hesitate to injure the reputation of a leading citizen 
of the French Settlement, by giving currency to a, foolish scandal about 
him. It takes for granted the unpopularity of him whom it calls, 
loosely enough, “ a distinguished officer of the Republic,” and goes on * 
to state by way of proof that an effigy of him was* made and placed in 
■the municipal office, decorated vqith various mottoes, &c. A little 
reflection would have told the * writer how trumpery the whole 
effigy business was, and how he was playing into ftie hands of a 
wretched set who were wincing under the firm administration of 
their Mayor. Here, on the New! own showing, 9 is no real effigy 
business at all, such as the thing .is understood in the world. 
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There was no burning, to begin with, but an effigy was “placed 
in the Municipal Office I ” One would suppose that the representa- 
tives of the commune in meeting assembled formally voted this 
statue to their Mayor. Our neighbours do many queer things, 
but that would have been unprecedented even for them. We are 
then suddenly told that “ the effigy was set on fire.” What 1 in the 
office of the Municipality ? And by the members of the board ? That 
is too great an absurdity tq attribute to those frog-eating French or 
their “ niggers.” It is strange that these obvious inquiries did not 
suggest themselves to a seasoned publicist. But there is no end t<f 
the difficulties of our contemporary's brief statement. “ The effigy was 
set on fire, but only the leg was burnt.” Are the Chandernagorians 
a one-legged race ? The Mayor, if we may believe so much of our 
senses as are left by this strange treatment of a municipal squabble, 
sports two legs. And why was only the leg burnt ? Was there a failure 
of combustible power? Or, was the leg only burnt on purpose? If the 
effigy would not burn, the physical resources of these parochial 
re§purces of these partichial satirists wete evidently at par with their 
moral : their wit fell short of their malice. If, however, they chose to 
lick qff their Mayor's nether limb only, what is the rationale of their 
taste ? Were they afraid to eat up a whole Brahman even in effigy, from 
the saml^iind of compunction that deters Hindu ladies from eating the 
head qf a fish? It would have been brave and above board, at any 
rate, if these opponents of the Mayor had attempted to eat up even his 
Worship’s leg with notice to that servant of the public. But the next 
sentence dashes to the groufid that suggestion It was as poor and 
sheuking a business as ever disgraced any country. It reminds one of 
the origin of the word pasquinade and carries us far back to the days 
of ecclesiastical despotism in Rome. These public spirited citizens of 
Chandernagore who hate their Mayor, have had a safe fling at him 
from the dark, without having the courage to come forward to meet 
him. They arc not to be found for all the search made for them. 
They left their qali in the municipal office. We learn that they left 
the effigy at dead of night in front of the door of the office. They 
were more anxious to save their carcases than to serve their cause. 
And it is these poor fellows whose mouthpiece our veteran of the /. D. 
N. has constituted himself! His clients’ sense is equal to their 
courage and public spirit. The inscriptions on their handiwork prove 
that. “ Beaver’s Help” is a long story, but the insinuation conveyed 
as groundless, as we can say from an inspection of official papers. But 
the Liqense Tax and the House Tax which are charged against the 
Mayor, are obviously measures beyond Mayoral or municipal jurisdic- 
tion. The /. I). N. ought to be sufficiently “ posted up ” in the events 
of the day to know that the outcry against these fiscal regulations is 
not local but prevades all French India at this moment. They are 
measures of the French Council. Babu Bran Kristo Chowdhry 
has had nothing to do with them. N<>, he has had— this much to do 
with them, that he lately went all the way to Pondicherry to procure a 
relaxation of the newly imposed burdens. 

What particularly proves the attitude of which we are complaining 
in our contemporary, is that it suppresses answers and explanations. 
This is a vice from which the I. p. N. of all papers in India had been 

. free. We have ourselves, on more than one ot casion, been under obli- 
gation to our contemporary in this respect. Wh.it can be the matter 
with it now ? Is the Father aging ? We think we show our proper loyal- 
ty by following his former practice. In another column, will be found 
a letter which, though duly authenticated, he has refused to publish. * 

• LETTERS TO ~THE EDITOR. 

MOOKSHKDAIi.M). 

* * The 15th March 1S8 7. « 

It is given out that Sir Alikudr Hosscin Ali Mirza Nawab 

Bahadoor of Moorshedabad, K. C. I. K., within a day or two 
will start for Calcutta and, after the completion of a weeks’ sojourn 
there, set out direct for Mossouri for a cjiange of air, where he 
will likely pass the whole of the summer season. I hope the salu- 
brious and genial climate of the hills will do him the expected good 
and tfeat he will return much improved. The citizens of Moor- 
shedabad arc much indebted to him for specially the voble acts of 
beneficence and public utility, which he has, of late, done in honor 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. There is a rumour that the Nawab, on 
his return from his journey for health, will undertake some ‘other 
works of utility. For instance, he is said to contemplate to send up 

• an intelligent boy to England for legal education, to enable him to 
£omc out as a barrister and practise in our city courts. Our popular 
Prince Iskundcr Ali Mirza 'alias Sultan Sahib Bahadoor left this the, 
other day fof Calcutta, where he 4 ias taken up his quartars at tjie 
Great Eastern Jilotcl. His stay, I believe, will not bo a. long one, 
the management of his noble mother’s affairs requiring his attendance 
here. He js considered one of the most obedient and dutiful sons 
of his parent. The .enlightened Prince has also, with his usual 
warm interest in the advancement of education, sent orders toMcssrs. 


Hamilton 6 c Co. for 3 gold and silver medals, for'the best boys <?f th< 
local school. He has also subscribed Rs. 50 annually to the Union 
Kutubporc Club, which has recently been established by the exer- 
tions of the energetic Head Maulavi of the Government High 
School, one of the objects of which is to render material help to 
the Mahomedan boys to get up their class lessons at night. It is 
also gratifying to observe that this club intends, besides the secular 
education, to impart religious instruction in the morning for an hour 
and a half. For the rest, the Club is intended to promote social 
intercourse and friendly feelings and the exchange of mutifal views, 
among the residents of the Kutubpore quarter of, the city. The 
classes of the Club arc under honorary teacher^ selected with dis- 
crimination. The Mahomedan pupils of the regular schools who 
attend them and their guardians who cannot employ private tutors 
for them, highly appreciate the boon and arc grateful to the Maulvi 
in whom the Club originated. 

The 8th teacher of the Nawab's High Scfhool having gone to 
Assam on an increase, it is suggested that a Mahomedan might be* 
put in his place. The Mahomedan boys in the lower classes feel 
the want of Urdu explanation of their class lessons very much, and 
this deficiency can not be remedied but by the appointment oi a 
Mahomedan teacher. Owing to absence of this provision in the 
Schools of Bengal, the Mahomedan boys are found so backward 
in their English studies. Boys and guardians alike will be very 
thankful to the Inspector of the Presidency Division for adopting 
the suggestion. The hostel arrangements for the Mahomedan boys 
in the same institution have improved now, under the supervision 
of the head of the Oriental Staff. 1 He is a man of taste as will 
appear from the circumstance - of the District Magistrate's noticing 
the weather cock placed in front of the top of the building 
hitherto situated in an obscure place, and the “compound ” laid out 
in the English style, and expressing himself much pleased with his 
mode of living. 

Wc had heavy showers of rain last night accompanied by high 
wind and storm which made the temperature a little cooler. The 
mangoc crops, which Vcre promising abundantly, arc badly damaged. 
The storm has mgde much damage and the rain, I fear, will be in- 
jurious to the chaitali crops. I am |«ven to understand by the super- 
intendents of the different gardens, belonging to the members of 
the Nizamut Family, that grafts, gootics and small branches of trees 
have been severed. 

The river is rapidly going down. In the Bazar here coarse rice 
is selling at the rate of 24. s^ers per Re. l and vegetables arc available 
much at the cheapest price. General health of the city is good. 

* A. Ali. 


THE ARNIGADH ZEMINDARS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — The Statesman informs* us that Lord Stanley has made a 
motion on the Arnigadh Case in the House of Lords, calling upon 
the Secretary of State for India for an explanation how [it was that 
Govcrmnen,t took from the Arnigadh Zemindars an estate valued at 
rupees 22,000, for rupees 5,700 qf which they paid rupees 3,300 to 
the Mohunt, who only had a chief or Zemindaree perpetual lease 
of Rs. 5 ofi the estate. 

All honor to Captain Ilcarsey who has brought this case ol in 
justice to such an issue single-handed. We all know he is a pooi 
man, but what has he personally endured in this case — unjust trial 
on a false charge at the High Court, Allahabad, at the instigation 
and connivance of the Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to gross 
insult and defamation by Sir Alfred Lyall. Notwithstanding all this. 
Captain Hearsey unhesitatingly and unsw<yvingly plodded on in his 
arduous, nay Herculean, labors to* obtain* justice for an oppressed 
native family against the most powerful officials in the country. 
Captain Ilcarscv has on two or three occasions tried to rouse the 
sympathies of wealthy natives to give assistance iit this case, so as to 
enable these Zemindars of Arnigadh to sue the Mohunt and like- 
wise the Government of India for their illegal action. 

But hit appeals have fallen flat. The wealthy natives prefer 
spending their money on subscriptions got up by officials, in hopes 
they may get some of those magic ^letters C. S. I., or C. I. E., &c., 
tagged on to thrir names ; or if they are Rajahs or Maharajas, 
then for an additional gun or two. Even the National Association 
which at first gave him hopes, never realized his expectations in the 
very slightest. The rich and influential in India have yet a lesson to 
learn, that if they wish for freedom and justice, they must be pre- 
pared to pay for it. • 

Without assistance from any quarter, Captain Hearsey has steadily 
and sturdily kept up this unequal combat for the last {wo years. 
Has India no nobleman or gentleman, who can or will come forward 
to help him to fight the good fight, not for his own personal profit or 
advantage, but that of the whole country? Perhaps this generation 
will never know, nor understand, nor properly value the immense 
service done by Captain Andrew Hearsey in cleansing the Courts of 
Justice of foul and abusive language on the part of the presiding ' 
officer, which was as often the rule as the exception. If in this test 

* We too gave the information about the same time as our daily 
contemporary.— E d. /?. &* R. 
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T HE bees are an irreverent fraternity. A swarm of them had selected j 
the ceiling of the Supreme Court house at Colombo for the location 
of their hive, and one of these days they offered serious interruption to 
the business of the court by their noisy demonstration, some of them 
even getting into the bonnets of the Judges themselves. The law of 
contempt had apparently no terrors for them. Nothing could prevent 
these unerring little workers feeling contempt for the painful efforts 
of these inapt strangers, without the necessary knowledge, or native 
instinct, to accomplish a hopeless^elf-imposed task. • 

* 

# * 

The storm and rain in Calcutta last week appear to have extended over 
a wide circuit of the country, and raged with far greater fury in 
northern India. At Mussooice, there was a severe thunderstorm attend- 
ed with heavy fall of hail. At Darjeclfng, snow was kneedeep at 
places. 

*** 

The Viceroy having rather early left the capital, Sir STF.UART Bayley, 
who on his return from Europe found His Excellency gonp, would have 
taken charge of the Government of Bengal, without the advantage 
of a preliminary conference with his Chief. Lord Dufferin, however, 
in his hurried flight from Calcutta or in the absorption of sport in 
Durbhunga, did not forget any part <ff his duties or the claims of this 
great Province. Accordingly, we find him inviting his Lieutenant elect 
to meet him at the G unduck Bridge. 


The Viceroy in the presence of Sir Steuart Bayley, the Maharajah 
of Durbhunga, and the district officials, opened the bridge over the 
Gunduckon joth March. In asking Lord Dufferin to perform the cere- 
mony, Mr. HORACE Bell, \he Engincer-in-Chief of the work, gave 
a short account of the bridge, and referred to the advantages which 
would be derived from it. Sir Steuart Bayley and the Viceroy 
expressed their personal congratulations on being associated in 
a work of this kind. The former regretted the absence of Sir 
Rivers Thompson who had two years ago laid the foundation stone 
of the bridge* As uniting two systems of railway and at the same 
time obviating the inconvenience* and also danger of crossing the 
Gunduck, the bridge would afford valuable facilities to the commerce 
of the country. 

* 

• ♦ 

Sir Rivers and Lady Thompson and family left Calcutta on the 
afternoon of Sunday last for England. The party embarked at Prinsep’s 
Ghat in the Port Commissioners’ steamer Buckland to join the Khedive 
which lay off Fisherman’s Point below* Diamond Harbour on account 
of the state of the tide. About a hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
present to bid farewell to Sir Rivers Thompson and his family. Sir 
Rivers realized too plainly that his day was gone. The arrangeinen ts 
# at the Ghat were almost insulting. It was apparently nobody’s busi- 
ness to see the place even dusted. Sir Rivers was evidently affected, 
and hid his emotions under his hat. 


IN the absence of a popular demonstration in favor of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Coventor, it will be some consolation to Sir Rivers Thompson 


and his friends that the memorial Committee are able t'vreport as 

follows : — * 

• 

‘‘The total subscriptions to the Rivers Thompson memorial •are not 
far short of Rs. 26,000. Signatures to the address prepared by the 
I Committee have been received from Calcutta, Maldah, Dacca, Sylhet, 
Ooterpaiah, Patna, Chittagong, Buitjwan, Arrah, Mozufferpnre, Tir- 
lioor, Western Dooars, Jamalpore, BankTpore, Purncafi, Bhagulpore, 
Moorshedabad, Hooghly, Kaneegunge, Berhampore, Gya, and Itaza- 
| ribagh.” 

**# 

The Viceroy arrived at Dehra on the afternoon of last Sunday. 

* * 

On the occurrence of the late insurrection at Silistria and Rustchuk, 
Russia, it is said, sounded France if she would take % any action, pre- 
sumably against Germany, if Russia occupied Bulgaria, and that 

France having returned a negative reply, Russia gave up the idea. 

• 

• • 

The American supporters of Mr. Parnell have asked him to have 
nothing to do with any Round Table compromise, but to organise a 
more spirited campaign. 

• • 

• • 

It is reported that numerous bands of Nihilists, in a complete* state of 
equipment, are lying hidden in St. Petersburg, ready for the word of 
command from the Nihilist Executive Committee to begin operations. 
The organization is not confined to the capital, but is spread over the 
length and breadth of the Empire. We believe the ctyief promoters 
and wire-pullers of these secret societies live outside. 

# 

• * * 

France is impatient about the Egyptian question. She wants to treat 
with England regarding Egypt and the Suez Canal immediately, but 
England is putting off a conference pending Sir Drummond Yy j/ugfc’s 
negotiations. 

* 

* * 

| Germany is said to have suggested a European congress to be sum- 
' inoned by the Pope for the solution of the Extern and Egyptian 
questions, when Prince Bismarck will propose a disarmament. 

* 

* * » 

'I r is reported that a scheme lor the government of Ireland without 
saciificing the integrity of the Empire, has been prepared by two lead- 
ing politicians, ,wkich meets with the approval of the (^uccu and Minis- 
try, and is likely to please the Unionists and Conservatives. 

# 

* * 

In reply to a question, Sir James Fekfusson said that the negotia- 
tions of Sir Drummond Wolff ptoinised a favorable result and thaj. 
great advantages were expected to accrue from the Convention. He 
also hinted that the Mission would terminate soon. 

*** 

IN the debate on the Crimes Bill, a motion for its rejection was made 1 

by Sir B. S&MUKLSON, the Liberal member for North Oxfordshire, on> 

the ground that it would aggravate the crisis in Ireland and endanger 

the Union. • 

4 4 * 1 

* * 

THE first application of the new Cloture rule produced an explosion 
in the House of Commons. The discussion of Mr. Darnell’s amend- 
ment, that the House should go into committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the state of Ireland, having already proceeded long and been 
animated enough, and the Parnellitcg seeming to be determined to drag 
on the debate, Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury and 
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Leader of the House, moved the Cloture which was adopted by 361 
against 253 votes. Upon this, Mr. Gladstone with the whole of the 
Radicals and l’arnelhtes left the House in a *body. The Crimes Bill 
was then read a first time without any opposition. 

Reuter says that Sir Arthur Peel, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has been advised by his medical advisers to take rest. 
The prolonged and stoimy sittings of Parliament of late have seri- 
ously told upon his health. 

* * • 

eVr the Colonial Conference at London which was opened on the 4th 
instant, Lord Salisbury said that the defence of the Empire was of 
common intcicst to England and the Colonies, and that in view of the 
increasing desire on the part of the European States to acquire Colo- 
nial ifosscssions, it behoved the Colonies of England to take a fair 

share in the mutual defence by furnishing men as well as means. 

c * 

#* 

Reuter says that the Radicals are organizing anti-Coercion demon- 
strations on an extensive scale, and notably one at Hyde Park which, 
was to bfc held on the 1st instant. 

# * 

SLIGHT shockyf cartliquake^wcje felt at Aden for four days together 
commencing from the 2nd instant, not attended, however, with any 
damage. 


\?E translate the following interesting notice from the Paris letter of 
Le Petit Bengali 

In middle of February last, the Pope of Rome received Mgr. Azarian 
the Patriarch of Armenia, who was the envoy sent by the Sultan of 
Turkey. The ceremony of the reception was a solemn spectacle, which 
took place in the Throne-room of the Vatican. The Swiss soldiers of 
His Holiness formed the guard of honour and the Cardinals and Bishops 
present at Rome as well as the Turkish students assisted at that cere- 
mony. The Holy Father wore a magnificent stole — an offering by the 
Patriarch in the name of the Armenian Catholics. The Patriarch, who 
was dressed in an imposing oriental costume, read a discourse to which 
the Pope replied in eloquent terms. Tlfc successor of Peter then took 
the autograph from the representative of Mohamet brought by Mgr. 
Azarain and put on his finger the precious ring which Abdul Hamid 
had sent to him. * 

Leo XIII. thanked the Patriarch for the kind words which he spoke 
to him in the narnv of the Sultan and testified how he appreciated the 
liberty which is accorded to ihe Catholics in the Ottoman Empire. The 
meeting lasted about an hour and in retiring to their own apartments, 
the Pope sent to the Cardinals and the prelates the brevets and decora- 
tions which the Patriarch had brought. 

*** 

The Great Burman leader, Buddha Yaza, who is now firmly secured 
with hand-cuffs and leg-irons in the quarter-guard at Mingin, is des- 
cribed as a most evil-looking man, of about 23 years, with a wen, of 
the size of a hen’s egg between his eyes, and a deformed web-fingered 
hand. 1 1 is downfall is expected to have great effect as the Burmans 
regard him as a religious prodigy. 

**# 

The report of Boil SHOW ay’s death has not yet been confirmed. 


The Russian Government has decided to push on the construction of 
its Central Asian Railways to Bokhara, Samarcand and Tasbkend, and 
also ordeied for another line to run from Orenburg on the Ural River 
by the north of the sea of Aral to Taskkend. This will secure unintcr- 
rupted communication between the Russian posts on the Chinese and 
’• Indian frontiers and all parts of Russia in Europe. 

• • 

The following is an extract from the speech from the Throne on the 
occasion of the opening of the present German Parliament : — 

“ I am charged by His Majesty the Emperor to express his satisfac- 
tion at the benevolent interests which the Pope evinces for the German 
Empire and for its internal peace. 

The foreign policy of the Emperor tends continually to maintain 
peace with the neighbouring Powers. 

Parliament can back, in the most effective manner, that pacific policy, 
in adopting with promptitude, earnestness and unanimity the prospects 
of the law, having for its object the immediate and durable augmenta- 
tion of the defensive forces of the Empire. 

If Parliament shows witnout hesitation, without division, by a un- 
animous vote that the German nation is resolved to employ, now and 
always, the absolute totality of its forces completely armed to repel 
all aggressions against our frontiers, it will strengthen considerably by 
its very resolutions and before they are put in execution, the gaurantccs 
on which depends the maintenance of peace, and will dispel the 
clouty£i»Vhich have been inspired by the debates in the last Parliament 
concerning the projects of the law relating to the augmentation of our 
aimy. 

The Emperor is convinced that the present Parliament will furnish 
by its derisions a sure basis for the national policy of the confederate 
Governments, and puts in that conviction the assurance that God will 
bless 4 ha efforts which it makes for the maintenance of peace and 
secunly of Germanf.” 

*** 

* On Friday the 25th February last, Paris was adorned with a new 
statue, that of Lotus Blanc, which was inaugurated in Mongc, in the* 
centre of the quarter to which he has. imparted a notable part of his 
popularity. The statue, the work of M. PKLHOMMI* represents the 
historian in a sitting posture, holding in his • left hand a volume on 
which arc cngj^ived these four words : Histoire de dix aus. On the 
pedestal is written : Lotus Blanc, 181 r-1882. The discourses that wcie 
.pronounced on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue, will add 
nothing to the memory of Louis Blanc, a name which is already 
widely known tluou^hout the civilized world, , 

*** 

* M. K aelk, the appointed chief of the French party of the protestation 
c against the German occupation, has been elected Deputy for 
Stiasbourg.^ The gentleman wh^ was at Nice, on learning his rg- 
clcction to the Reichstag, sent^o the electors of Strasbourg, the 
following telegram : - * • 

u Thanks, brave people I whom neither menaces nor terror could move 
in their conscience.” 

. * « 

M. Antoine, a member of the Reichstag for Metz, has been expelled 
by the German Government from Alsace on account of his French 


But it is generally believed, particularly as nothing has been heard of 
him lately. The leadej- of Wonnthoo has kept all his promises. The 
balance of his tribute has been paid. 

* /• 

A Bhamo telegram reports that a cyclone burst on that frontier on 
the even ng of 4th April, blowing down half the native houses and 
demolishing one of the largest barracks. Two Shans and a Chinaman 
were killed and a number of other natives wounded by falling trees 

and houses. No Europeans were injured. 

• * 

# • 

There have been several shiftings and shufflings in the Italian Min- 
istry. Count Robelant has resigned. 

• • 

The Colonial and Indian Exhibition, after meeting all expenses and 
paying the Exhibition staff a bonus of 25 per cent of their salaries, 
leaves a profit balance of .£8,000. 

*\ 

The Chinese Government has removed its prohibition on the export of 
iron and steel by sea. 

• • 

The recent earthquake in Southern Europe appears to have been 
attended with some curious phenomena. It is said that a strange 
paralysis overtook the cattle an hour befor^ the earthquake actually 
burst. During its continuance, a column of steam arose from the town 
of Diano Marina, a*nd a jet of watei rose fr^m the sea. 

* 

* * 

A GEN'I LEMAN from Nice gives the following description of the scene 
that took place at that town on the occurrence of tlie recent earthquake 
in Italy # 

“ It wac about 6 o’clock in the morning that the first shock was felt. 
Soon the wMls of houses began to crack, so that plasters 'from ceilings 
fell piofusely. In the twinkling of ^n eye, the streets of the city pre- 
sented an indescribable spectacle. A great multitude of persons in 
chemises in the most indescribable costumes, came out there running, 
crying and lamenting for their lives. There were old women and 
English misses hardly dressed ns well as infants scarcely awakened. 
When the first panic was over, the affrighted multitude sought for 
places for shelter, not daring to enter the houses. The hackney 
carriages, boats and the baths on the seashore were turned into chambers 
wheie the unfortunate people took their shelter. Such was the demand 
for the baths, that some of them fetched 200 francs to their owners. 
Many ran to the railway, and atyout 10,000 persons took the train that 
day. At Cannes, Marseilles, Grenoble and Layon, the same shock was 
felt, but there was there little or no havoc. A second shock was felt 
at 8 o’clock and a third in the following night. At Grasse, an old tower 
fell destroying 3 houses and a certain number of persons. * * * * 
The Prince of Wales, who was at Nice at the moment of the earth- 
quake, did not descend into the gardens of the house but remained 
his bed. Happily no accident happened to him.” 

a * * 

* * # 

An important Railway Conference attended by representatives of the 
East Indian Railway, the Indian Midland Railway and the Oudh and 
Rohilkund line was held at Allahabad to settle the details of the 


leanings. 


junction of the lines at Cawnpore. 


* 
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The recommendation of the Finance Committee that a portion of tl^e 
Original Jurisdiction of the Madras High Court should be mad* over 
to the Small Cause Court and the necessity of appointing an additional 
Judge thereby avoided, does not meet with the acceptance of the Judges 
of the High Court. At Bombay the High Court Judges had no work 
forjtfQ last two weeks, all the arrears being disposed of in consequence 
of the appointment of an additional Judge. Most of our High Courts 
are overfull of Judges. As in some of the native states, there are 
more Kazis than cases. Here is a field for substantial economy, if 
Government is in earnest. • 

» • 

The Sydney Mail Writes : — 

14 A mirage of extrordinary clearness was seen from the deck of the 
Britsh India Company’s steamer Sirsa during her recent voyage from 
Calcutta to Sydney. When the Sirsa was within 115 miles of Adelaide, 
the city of Adelaide presented itself in the sky, and so distinctly that all 
the churches and houses were plainly visible ; the surf breaking on the 
shore was also very noticeable. A ship in mid ocean was also seen ; 
her actual motion could be discerned with the greatest of ease, and 
strange to relate the Chingta passed this very vessel a few hours after* 
wards. It was unanimously agreed that the sight was one of magni- 
ficence, and it has been indelibly pressd upon the memories of all who 
saw it.” 

• • 

• * 

The native assistants of the mercantile firms in Calcutta held a 
meeting on Saturday last at the Dalhousie Institute, under the presi- 
dency of Babu BKHARILAL SANDEL, for the purpose of considering 
the desirability of establishing a Provident Fund for their benefit 
in time of need or for the benefit of their surviving relations 
after their death. Such a movement can only succeed with the co- 
operation of the heads of those firms, which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be denied. • • 


Sir Steuart Bayley will unveil the statue of Sir Ashley Eden on 
Friday the 15th instant. 

# # * 

Mr. W. B. WOODGATE, the famous oarsman, says that the average 
boy of sixteen in 1887 weighs seven pounds more than the boy of 1857, 
and attributes the superiority to better feeding. 

* 

* * 

At the late B. L. Examination of the Calcutta University, the Metro- 
politan Institution of Pundit Iswar Chundkr Vidyasagur has 
turned out 84 successful candidates against 68 from all the remaining 
nine colleges which competed. Ngxt to the Metropolitan, the City 
College passed 23 and the Ripon College 16. The Presidency College 
Law Department has been abolished. Yet it shows one successful 
candidate, who had probably completed his law studies in that College 
some years ago. 


Lieutenant Ogtlvie,** Commissariat official at Rawal Pindi, met 
with his ddhth under extremely sad and painful circumstances. He 
with his recently married Mfe was* driving in the park when his dog 
got entangled in the weeds of a pond. He went to the rescue of the 
dog, but got so # involved in the weeds that he was drowned. II is 
young wife was a helpless spectator of the catastrophe. 

*% • 

Energetic efforts are being made by the landholders and merchants 
of Amarcote to prevail on the authorities to sanction the construction 
of 240 miles of railway connecting Pali on the Rajputana line with 
Hyderabad in Sind via Amarcote. 

* 

* # 

The foundation-stone of the Dacca Medical School building was laid 
this week by Mr. Larminie, Commissioner of the Division. 

>* 

SiR jOHty Pope Hennessy was to have left Mauritius on the 16th 

March under peremptory orders of tlie Colonial Office. 

' # 

* * 

A Colombo telegram reports that the pearl fishery commenced on 3rd 
April, resulted in a capture of 1,200,000 oysters that day, each realiz- 
ing at auction from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 1,000. 

* • 

Mr. H. B. H. Turner of Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company, 
is elected President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in the place 
of Mr. Cruikshank, gone home. 


We republish the following news for what it may be worth 

44 4 A well-informed correspondent’ writes to the Lahore paper that 
reliable news from Cabul describes the Ameer as seriously alarmed at 
the coalition formed against him by the most powerful and warlike 
clans of the great Ghilzai tribe, who muster strong in Northern Afghan- 
istan. The Ameer, he says, has applied to fhe Government of India 
for help and advice, which, he has been told in reply, is contingent on 
the orders of the Home Government. The popular feeling against the 
Ameer in Afghanistan is very strong, and the fanatical element against 
him is practically rampant, and successful in stirring up popular hatred 
and keeping alive the belief that he ha^ secretly sold his country and 
people to the British Government, and has privately consented to the 
construction of a railway to Candahar, in order to facilitate the advance 
-»f British troops into Afghanistan. The Ameer, our correspondent fur- 
ther states, congratulates himself upon his wisdom and forethought in 
securing the bulk of his treasure at Kyzabad, the capital of Badukshan 
in Afghan-Turkistan, to which place he is fully resolved to retire in the 
event of serious reverse aftd disaster, of which he is apprehensive. And 
as there is no one left to succeed him, excepting Sirdar Ayoob Khan, 
his cousin, who is now a refugee in Persia, ni^pt serious trouble and 
confusion should not be unexpected in Afghanistan.” 

That is evidently an alarmist’s news. 

• • 

• • 

One Soshe Bhusan Coondoo, maternal uncle-in-lau of Babu 
» Haragopal COONDOO Chowdry, of the well-known Mohiari Coondoo 
family, stands charged with seven others as abettors witl» having 
borrowed Rs. 15,000 from a Zemindar named Babu Gorind Chunder 
Roy, by passing himself as ‘Baboo Haragopal, and mortgaging a por- 
tion of the Coondoo Zemindary. The case is under trial by the 
Hon’ble Syed Amir Hossein, of the Calcutta Police Court. 

• • 

A Committee appointed by the New York Legislature, to examine 
into the most expeditious method of inflicting the penally of death in 
cases of murder, have recommended the substitution of the electric 
battery for hanging. The battery should be so heavily charged as to 
produce instant death, which would be entirely painless while it would 
be less barbarous and offensive in its outward aspects. 

*** 

The Mohunt of Ramputti in the Madhubani district being away from 
home, his house was entered by a gang of 40 to 50 robbers and pro- 
perty to the value of Rs. 52,000 carried. Some of the robbers, however 
have been arrested, and a small portion of the property recovered. 

* * 

A TELEGRAM from Bombay reported the arrest of Maharaja *Pertab 
Sing, brother of the reigning Maharaja of Jodhpore— at Bombay en 
route to Europe. A subsequent telegram essays to remove the im- 
pression. What took place was that when he was present at the un- 
veiling of Sir Richard Temple’s statue, Aie order of attachment was 
shown him by the Sheriffs officer, but the amount of the Delhi Bank’s 

claim was soon afterwards paid to the solicitors. t 

* 

• • 

Sir Salar Jung is reported to be seriously indisposed and proposes 
making a trip to Ceylon. From the first, he seemed to he s. — 

from fatty degeneration. What a contrast between Jung I and JUNG 
II, physically as well as morally ! Yet the illustrious deceased could 
not have got by heart a speech of an hour’s length and delivered it 
without a hitch. Indeed, there is unquestionable intelligence, beam- 
ing in the eyes peering over the stuffed checks of ^he young Vizier. 

*** 

( 

The Indian Spectator says that at a meeting held at Mr. P. M. Meh- 
ta’s house for the purpose of commemorating the unofficial services 
of Sir W. Wi^dderhurn, Rs. 6,000 was subscribed on the spot and 
that it was likely that t\ie sum had been already quadrupled in and out 
of Bombay. “It needs,” says our contemporary “little more than clerical 
labor to swell the list —in the case of a friend who In! given freely of 
his time and his substance for the geneial good.” If we understand 
the meaning of the Spectator , the movement in honor of Sir W. Web* 
DKRBURN will not suffer from want of funds. We rejoice in the 
fact as an indication of the growing capacity ill our countrymen to 
appreciate true worth and recognise it suitably. 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills — Diseases of the. Bowels. — A remedy, 
which has been tested and proved in a thousand different ways, capable 
of eradicating poisonous taints fror* ulcers and healing thpm up, merits 
a«trial of its capacity for extracting the internal corruptions from the 
bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly (Ri the abdomen, 
a rash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability subsides. Acting 
as a derivative , this unguent draws to the surface, releases the tender 
intestines from all acrid matter, and prevents inflammation, dysentery, 
and piles, for which blistering was the old-fashioned, though successful 
treatment, now from its painfulness fallen into disuse, the discovery of 
this Ointment having proclaimed a remedy possessing equally 
derivative , yet perfectly painless, powers. 
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(Editorial Itotes. 

A t 

* 4 

rpHE Report of the second meeting of the Indian Congress, held in 
A Calcutta, is a very fulf account of the proceedings of its several 
sittings. The speeches have been reported at length. The list of dele- 
gates which had been separately issued shortly after the close of the 
Congress, has judiciously been incorporated and the opinions of the 
press upon the movement have also been reprinted. The report is a 
handsome looking volume, neatly got up, and altogether a valuable 
addition to Indian political literature. The prefatory essay whiclf 
introduces the historical narrative of the Congress is, we believe, 
written by Mi. A. 0 . Hume, whose labors in connection with the publi- 
cation have been most arduous. We regret to hear Mr. IiUMK has 
lately been very ill, no dpubt from the strain of these labors, and has 
suddenly left Calcutta for his home on the hills. We hope the change 
will restore him to his usual health and activity. 

t 

4* 

THE Sub-Coihmittee of the Public Service Commission closed their 
sittings in Calcutta on the Jth and will resume their work at Al- 
lahabad on Monday, the 11th April. 

The Sub-Committee have knocked off a large amount of work during 
the sittings in Calcutta. They Vive heard a number of witnesses on the 
recruitment for the Police and the Pilot Services, the Customs Depart- 
ment, the Railways, the Opium Department, the Accounts Branch, and 
the Postal and Education Departments. The weight of evidence was 
strongly against the appointment to the Pilot service of natives, on the 
ground of their want of nerve and resource in emergencies. The ab- 
sence of promotion of Subordinate Police officers to the higher grades, 
was brought out ill the evidence as the weak point of the system of 
police organization, while opinions were pretty equally balanced as to 
the introduction of educational tests for raising the morale of the Ser- 
vice. Raja Durga Charan Law spoke out boldly and like a patriot 
as well as a man of business to the fitness of natives for the superior 
offices in the Customs Department. A great point was thus scored, 
for it would not be easy to set aside the opinion of an experienced 
mdVchant like the Raja who is held in esteem by the European 
mercantite community. Mr. R/vett-Carnac, head of the Opium 
Department, bore unequivocal testimony to the ability of natives 
under a system of careful selection and training for the higher duties 
ot that Service, although the evidence of some of the subordinates 
of the Departn^nt, given e\fldently under sinister influences, went in a 
contrary direction. Baboo Mohlal Ghose of the Amrita Bazar 
Batrika took the Cqjnmission by storm, as it were, by his specific ex- 
posure of the gigantic system of nepotism which prevails in the 
Postal Service. The evidence of Mr. E. T. Atkinson, on the subject 
nfj^ktfments to the Accounts Department, and of other witnesses 
relating to the higher Education Service, will be noticed subsequently. 


The District Board of the 24 Pergunnahs has, we see, turned its at- 
tention *to the rcclanyfion of silted up ponds and reservoirs. The move- 
ment, we need scarcely say, has our heartiest sympathy, and we hope, 
to the interests of sanitation, a substantial allotment will be made for 
the puipose. The co-operation of the Municipalities in this matter 
should also be obtained towards an effective general scheme. 

There arc famous lakelets in several parts of the country of a very 
ancient date, which, in their silted up condition, are a source of im- 
minent danger t# # their neighbourhoods. When these are located in 
municipal jurisdictions, it behoves the Sanitary Department and the 
digtrict authorities to direct the attention of the municipal boards to 
the urgent importance of taking prompt measures for their improve- 
ment. A scheme should be adopted on the subject and worked out 
steadily. As things now stdnd, this seems to be no body’s particular 
•business, nor is there any steadiness or continuity of aiip, For a 
beginning, as regards the 24 Pergunnahs, we may draw the attention 
of Mr. Forbes, Magistrate of the district, to the deplorable condition 
of the Baranagar dighee. It has a historic interest as one of the anti- 
quities of that old town and its situation in the heart of the most 
populous part of the municipality entitles it to the attention of the 
authorities. The lafe Chairman of the Municipality had taken up the 
question, but nothing has been heard of the matter for some months past. 


S. E. Wheeler, late editor of the Civil and Military Gazette^ was 
entertained at a farewell dinner in the Panjab Club on the eve of bis 
departure from this country. This young man is the son off Mr. Tal- 
boys Wheeler, the pedagogue and booksellers’ hack, who rose to be 
almost an Indian Civilian as an Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India, and has written a voluminous History of India, not without 
merits. He is so far a chip of the old block as to have a facile pen. 
But be has not inherited the better qualities of his s^re. He does not 
care to remember his family obligations to the Baboos, but apparently 
hates them— the more for having helped to make his parent famous. 
He has gone beyond Colonel Corry in his malignity to the Bengalis 
who have given England the Empire of India. • 


Babu Chunder N*arain Sing, Personal Assistant to the Commission- 
er of Bhagulpore, and Babu Bipradas Banerjee, Government 
Pleader, 24- Pergunnahs, have made endowments of Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 700 respectively for founding silver medals in the schools of their 
native towns. The medals are, of course, to be named after the donors 
or their relatives. 

• In these days we are not satisfied with killing two birds with one stone, 
but hanker for a bagful. These two endowments are typical instances 
of how far a little money may be made to go. Formerly, to begin 
with, none but a lunatic would have indulged himself in dreams of 
immortality unless he was prepared to sink half a lac or so. Now- 
a-days we not only make a perpetuity of a gift of a few hundred 
Rupees, but are assisted by Government to keep alive the memory of 
our insignificance and our ancestral ignobility into the bargain. As if 
all this were not sufficien! consideration for our money, wc must air our 
personal regards and particular vj^ws, oj- at least our loyalty to the 
“fads” of the day and the idols of the hour, in the connection. 

< 

Even Mr. Wilson of the Cambay Scandal notoriety is not without 
his “friends and admirers.” He goes home to lay an appeal against 
the verdict of guilty passed on him by the Commission of Enquiry and 
endorsed by the Government ot Bombay, and to enable him to do so 
with a better face, they have armed him with a certificate of character 
largely signed by the Inamdars, bankers and other native inhabitants 
of Khaira. Really this is carrying the game of certificate-hunting too far. 
Those who have any experience of how signatures now-a-days are got or 
forged to these eternal testimonials, memorials, or other public docu- 
ments will be ip no danger from the imposition. It is time, however, 
that a warning should be given to tWe public and circulated as widely 
as possible, not to put faith upon such trumpery credentials merely be- 
cause they are subscribed by a great many names. The signatures are 
often of no value whatsoever, being obtained under false representa- 
tions, or forged en bloc by wire-pullers, more energetic than scrupulous, 
in gaining their selfish objects. 


The latest notoriety in a small wuy of th£ Indian Civil Service is 
Mr. Partridge, Joint Magistrate of Benares, who is said to have 
turned a legal practitioner out of Court by force and with marks of 
degradation. There happened to be two mooktears '(attorneys) on the 
*ame side, one of whom, Quasim Ali, having cross-examined, the 
other, Ked^ Nat&, got up and asked permission to put a few more 
questions to the witness. The Magistrate did not grant permission, 
saying that the cross-examination had been closed. Kedar Nath 
submitted that the cross-examination had not been dosed and he 
could go on with it with the court’s permission. Mr. Partridge got 
furious and ordered the Police on duty to seize the mooktear by the 
neck and turn him out. Kedar Nath did not wait for the execution 
of the order but as he was hastening of the magisterial Presence, 
a couple of constables rushed up, laid hold of him by the arms and 
precipitated him out of court, ^his is of course an ex parte state- 
ment, but such things are quite common in this country, and they are 
directly encouraged by the impunity enjoyed by the offending officers. 

' Matters are bad enough in Bengal, but they are far worse in Upper 
India, in Madras, in the more remote parts of Bombay, and in the 
jurisdictions of the Political Agencies. Mr. Laidman’s treatment 
of suitors and his support by his Government cannot, have been 
forgotten. A still more recent case is that of Mr. SALMON'S infamous 
treatment of counsel and suitors of the ruling house of Morvee. 
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THE Panjab University scandals repeated year after year ought to be^ 
warning against the common practice of starting premature movAnents 
in this country. Before the frontier province has made sufficient progress 
in education or public spirit, they were in a hurry to found a university, 
of all things in the world. It has never worked well, simply for the 
reason that it could never work under the circumstances. The Senate 
consists of men for the most part too illiterate or too servile to adminj 
ister the affaire of such an institution. The European minority can 
possibly feel no interest in their work in association with such col- 
leagues. The whole government of the University falls in conse- 
quence into Ae hands of a small clique who have in aJl things their 
own way. The examinations are a force. Question -papers are bought 
and sold in the open market, till even the small value possessed 
by these Indian Universities as manufactories ol 1 diplomas, is lost. 
The educational value of Universities, here as elsewhere, is never of 
the highest. At best, that value is a commercial one, and that 
of a negative kind. Even this negative commercial value is 
now destroyed by the systematic sale of question-papers which 
has been going on in the Panjab University. The Lahore Tribune , 
which had always opposed the University movement from the 
first and predicted the failure wfyich has occurred, loudly calls for an 
enquiry. Our contemporary demands the instant dismissal of Mr. 
LARPENT from the’^Rcgistrarship. An inquiry has been granted, but 
its scope should, we think, be much more largely extended. For the 
only logical conclusion which suggests itself from the critical state of 
things which has taken place, is a clear sweeping away of an institution 
for which the time is not yet ripe. • 

The Tribune makes these revelations • 

“ It is a matter proved that Mr. Lewis's paper op Mathematics, for 
the F. A. Examination leaked oflt before the date of the Examination. 
We have the statement of Faqueer Chand before Mr. Nil Madliub 
Mitra that he had purchased all the papers. We have the opinion of 
an educational officer that so far as he could judge, all the papers had 
leaked out, and as to the Political Economy paper he had special 
reasons to believe that it had leaked out. We have reasons to believe 
that the Persian papers also had leaked out. Again, we have seen that 
in Multan the Persian papers for the Vernacular candidates for the 
F. A. examination were not received An the date of the examination. 
The same thing happened at Peshawar in connection with Persian 
papers for the Anglo-Vernacular candidates for the Entrance examina- 
tion.” 

More disclosures of the kind will no doubt be forthcoming. They 
show a most disgraceful state of things. The new Governor will have 
a most ungracious task, indeed, in purging the Augean Stable, but if 
he shrink from measures suited to the gravity of the occasion, he will 
greatly disappoint the people. It is* noteworthy that these Univeisiiy 
disclosures happen exactly when Sir Alfred Lyali. adrk> to the eclat 
of his administration by having a University for the North West 
Provinces. 


Under the bead of “ Ag Extraordinary Excuse for Mischief” is going 
the round qf the papets the record of a petty London Police case. 
Lieutenant-Colonel PHlLPf Dickson, of Landsdowne road, Ledford, 
was brought up on the 1st March at the Westminster Police court, on 
a charge of wilfully breaking one of the lamps of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Palace-yaVd. In explanation, the defendant said : — 

“ He wished to point out that the laws passed by the Government* 
and Parliament, which were effective against the* humble and poor, 
were openly, trodden on and ignored by the rich and influential. The 
Jaws of Parliament which ruled poor people were powerless against 
the rich. 1 he magistrate : Wiuvt do you say to this charge ? The 
defendant. I served, Sir, throughout the Crimean war, and was never 
absent from duty, and I have been treated with greatest illegality by 
the Duke of Cambridge, who kept me under arrest thirteen or fourteen 
months when it wis ordered that no officer should be kept under arrest 
more than eight days, or until such time as a court martial could 
assemble. The Marquis of Ripon promised me redress within a year 
and having trusted to that promise* I found that I lost the right to 
appeal, which must be made within six months. Hy trusting to the 
Marquis of Ripon 1 have been made an outlaw for many years. The 
Magistrate : I think your mind must be aftected. The defendant : Not 
a bit of it, Sir. Mens sana in corpore sano I still enjoy, thank God. 
You may think it was an extraordinary thing to do, but I maintain that 
I have as much right to commit an illegal act as His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. The Magistrate : I must fine you 10s., and 
the damage, 2s. Will you pay the money? The defendant: I will 
take a little time to think about it, Sir. The Magistrate : In default, 
seven days, fh^ defendant : Oh, yes j I know a little about law. 

( A laugh.) The fine was paid immediately.” 

Colonel Dickson’s mental health is sound we hope, though his 

British logic .may well cast a suspicion on it. Indeed, we should sus- 
pect him to be a Green Islander, for to say that any-one has a right to 
do a wrong, is as near the perpetration of a bull as may be. Not even 


a Royal Duke, nor for the matter of that, the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, has, we take it, 4he right to commit a wrong. Royal 
Highnesses themselves, are liable % to punishment : if they escape 
it, they escape by maladministration. As the great Brahman legislator, 
Manu, has it, “Punishment is the true manager of affairs.” “ Punishment 
governs all mankind — punishment alone preserves men, for punishment 
watches while their guards might be asleep,” &c. The sovereign him- 
self is not above law. According to U14 Veda, the Law is the king of 
kings. As for Colonel Dickson, not even his great wrong gives him 
the slightest right to do a wrong, however petty. 

• His case is a melancholy one, however. It is possible that his 
wrongs have aftected his mind. He appears to have brooded on them 
far too long than was good for its integrity. Yet it is just as likely 
that he took his extraordinary step deliberately, and the event may yet 
justify his calculation. It is easy to laugh at, eccentricitiess but the 
eye of sympathy will detect traces of method in many a case of sup- 
posed madness. Alas ! the lucky have no idea of the deaths of 
extremity in which souls good and true arc often plunged. Many 
acts of outrage are obviously the execution of wild justiee.ffy the hand 
of suffering. Such taking of the law in oye’s own hand should not be 
encouraged as tending to anarchy ; but it is difficult sometimes 
to resist commi&serating the exasperated miserable— the innocent 
victims of the original wrong. Likewise many other* desperate acts 
will, on dose inquiry, £>e found to be the only means left to "their 
authors, if possible, to compass legitimate ends. It is to this category 
that Colonel Dickson’s breach of the law belongs. 

He conceived himself ill used by his superiors in office, and he 
sought justice, but in vain, lie has been in quest of it all these many 
years to no better puipose. He could obtain no hearing. He doubt- 
less tried to bring his case before Parliament, but without success. 
Then he would appeal to the general public, but by that he had pro- 
bably become a marked man — a man with a grievance against the 
great, and he did not succeed. There is not a more despised man than 
the man with a grievance. Patriots and reformers will not look at him. 
F2ven the newspapers fight shy of him. But Providence has left 
one last resource to the unfortunate. Poor Colonel DICKSON breaks 
a street lamp, and lo ! his case is in every mouth, and we black 
journalists at the antipodes hear of hi* grievance and comment on it. 

He lias succeeded so far. lie has got the next best thing to a proper 
hearing, and he has at last some tolerable chance of obtaining as 
much relief as is now posable. 

« 

• 

Leaving for a future occasion a more extended notice of the amended 
Municipal Bill for Calcutta, we must express our ^approval generally 
of the alterations made in regard to the constitution of the Board and ' 
the qualifications of voters. The number of elected Commissioners 
is fixed at fifty, of the remaining twenty-five, fifteen being noirooirt<*r^ 
by the Government, four by the Chamber of Commerce, four by the 
Traders’ Association, and two by the Port Trust. There are several 
novelties in the recast. We have ourself no absolute objection, and 
indeed we like a spice of experiment of the kind^but the anthers will, 
we fear, not find it easy to give a satisfactory r?ason why fellows or 
graduates of the University as such should be qualified to vote, particu-, 
larly when the franchise is restricted to the ward in which the Senatc- 
IIouse of the University is situated. The principle of this provision 
is not clear. The system of making the valuation of the house 
the standard qualification, rather than the payment of rates, and of 
allowing plural votes, is an improvement of gicat practical value, and 
we agree with the Select Committee 111 regarding it as a change 
which will be attended with advantage and convenience. We demur 
to some of’the alterations in section 29. The Municipal Fund may 
well bear the new obligations of paying for the construction of hospi- 
tals, it may perhaps even bear the burden of the establishment 
and maintenance . of primary schools and patshalas, but to saddle, 
it with the cost of public ceremonies and entertainments in Calcutta, 
will be to expose it to periodical inroads' from outside which woulct 
press hard on it, and ultimately lead to increase thfe burdens of 
ttfe tax-payers. The proposal for fixing the minimum salary of 
the Chairman at Rs. 2,500 is only natural. But we do not see that 
there is any sufficient reason why the pay of Vice-Chairman 
should be suddenly raised to half as much again of what it is 
This office should, in our opinion, be reserved for natives, and 
Rs. 1000 a month is not insufficient inducement to draw the most 
competent men. 
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WELCOME SIR STEUART BAYLEY! 

W E accord a hearty Welcome to Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley. Bengal has not had a people’s Governor 
for a long, long time. May Sir Steuart prove oik; 
such — a second Sir John Peter Grant ! That is the 
wish uppermost in the country’s mind. As usual on 
a new succession, there is keen speculation going on 
how far their new # RuIcr is likely to realize their fond 
anticipations. Sir Stkuarts antecedents are review- 
ed and closely examined ; the slightest incidents in his 
official career are called up, scanned and scrutinised ; 
his pasf .minutes, reports and speeches are pressed 
to the service ; and altogether Sir Steuart is now an 
object of intense universal interest and curiosity. Nay, 
they hang on his words, his manners, and minutest 
movements; in hopes of getting some light as to his 
norfhal disposition anti characteristic tendencies. So 
far, only the pleasantest forecasts — the most reassuring 
conclusions have been the result of all this vigilant 
anxious watching and examination. To a great ex- 
tent, we fear, the wish is father to the thought in 
tftese speculations. However natural it may be to 
look to antecedents, these do not always furnish a 
reliable index to the future. Without opportunities 
of intimate acquaintance, with little or no social or 
official intercourse, such guesses are, at best, a 
political pastime. Both Sir Ashley Eden and 
Sir Rivers Thompson belied their antecedents. 
I£ the past has any value as an indication of the 
future* Sir Ashley Eden was destined for the 
highest success at the head of the Government of 
Bengal. His attitude, when quite a junior officer, 
towards the vicious system under which a great culti- 
vation was conducted in Lower Bengal, marked him 
out as a man of broad views and correct principles. 
Following up jhe good example set by a Mahomedan 
Deputy Magistrate, (Nawab Ahdool Luteef Baha- 
door) he discredited the fiction by which predial servi- 
£U<d**tfS\d been maintained inBaraset as in other districts. 
So ( loselv, indeed, did he identify himself with the 
cause of the peasantry, that he pleaded for them in a 
series of tr< nchant articles which he contributed to 
the local press <^f the day. He underwent no small 
risks by his of>on advocacy of liberal measures and 
• firm equitable administration. What a change came 
over the spirit of the man’s dream, on his elevation 
to the post of command ! He .commenced dubiously, 
but soon went from bad to worse, till, by • a curious 
irony of fate, the most outspoken and formidable 
leader-writer of Bengal conspired with the literary 
son of Bulwer- -Bulwer the novelist, essayist, critic, 
poet, minister of state, orator, pamphleteer, satirist, 
and oft-q”nted defender of the Liberty of the Press 
— to forge fetters for the popular Press of India. A 
similar transformation was observable in Sir Rivers 
Thompson. Whatever his denominational bigotry, 
<hc was ordinarily distinguished by his liberality and 
freedom from bias. As Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of B4mg.1l, he won the esteem of all classes 
for his sense of duty and the purity of his motives. 
Weak in his # independent position in Burma, in 
the Executive Council of the Government of 
India he proved a 'courtier. Yet, if he was a 
party to the Afghan raid of Lytton, no one more 
steadily supported the liberal policy of Lord Ripon. 
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Though thus his antecedents were inconsistent, 
they* were all harmonised by one principle. A 
weak vein of good intentions ran through his 
career. He was consistent in his disposition to 
the people. Born in Lower Bengal of a Lower Ben- 
gal Civilian family, he liked the Bengalis, as much as 
his unfortunate religionism would allow*. Yet so 
trying to weak human virtue is high office, be- 
hold the same man at his # crowning opportunity 
belying his whole life! Installed in • the Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal, Sir Rivers n\ade an entire 
change of front, and his administration was one 
continuous dallying with some favored class or 
interest or succumbing meekly to the worst bureau- 
cratic influences. It is, however, a mistake, in 
the long run, to estrange the people, and, judging 
from the late Lieutenant-Governor’s gushing protes- 
tations of love for the Bengalis on the eve of his 
departure, he seems to have fully realized his mis- 
take when too late to mend at. Notwithstanding all 
his protestations — in spile of his assumptions as to the 
character of the farewell honors which he received 
from a section of society, the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that Sir Rivers Thompson had failed to satisfy the 
nation. He lost entire touch with his people. 

I ndeed, he had 'come to such a pass — he had so 
little the talent of conciliation — that even the 
British Indian Association^ with its traditional 
amiability to retiring magnates, kept aloof from the 
movement got up by . his friends and subordinates 
for his honor. Sir Rivers must have felt his isolation 
bitterly, and realized at last that it is the people who 
have the last word in regard to the character of an 
administration. 

Those who are just now at such pains to ransack 
the records of Sir Steuart Bayley’s early career, 
may, after all, find themselves on a dubious track 
leading to no sure goal— perchance marked by false 
indices. There is a good reason for it. The position 
of Ruler of Bengal, Beharand Orissa, has, in fact, little 
in common with the circle of offices, however high and 
distinguished, through which the favoured of Queen 
and Viceroy usually emerges into it. It is, indeed, al- 
most a kingly position, with influences and inspirations 
of its own. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
more onerous duties than belong to # onc at least of the 
Governorships in India. In truth, it is a position of 
power and responsibility which, itf the opinion of not 
a few thoughtful politicians, might well be reserved, in 
the same way as the Governorships of Madras and 
Bombay, for a superior class of men of English 
training brought out from home. At any rate, the 
people’s* successive disappointment in their recent 
Civilian Rulers must lend some/orce to such an opi- 
nion. Certainly, the Civil Service offers no true no- 
viciate for exalted gubernatorial office. The greatest 
advantage of a Civilian Ruler is no doubt his practical 
'knowledge of administrative details, acquired by 
serving in the subordinate grades of the Service. At 
the same time, the greatest obstacle to his success must 
often arise from the narrowing influences of a mere 
Service training. Familiarity with details is not all 
in all. However useful or important, it may not be 
a preservative against failure. The ablest Secretary 
or even the most successful District or Divisional 
officer is not sure of making a good Governor. The * 
greatest Civilian expert may, by his very confidence 
in his technical skill, be precipitated into gross blunder. 

The examples of his predecessors cannot fail 
to be a warning to Sir Steuart Bayley. He will, 
we trust, have realized that to succeed in his 
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great position, he must bring something more tq 
his work than his Civilian experience and business 
habits. Indeed, the associations, traditions and leanings 
of the Service, may often prove a clog rather 
than an aid. Above all, he must call up to the aid of 
his undisputed ability and force of character all the 
sympathy for the people of which he may be capable, 1 
in order that he may attain a just conception of his 
position, which is that of the responsible ruler, for 
a term, of an ancient country and an awakened na- 
tionality as well as of a state of many races and 
faiths and clashing interests. The present circum- 
stances of the country make that position one of 
unusual difficulty and delicacy. The hardest pro- 
blem for his solution is to assuage the antagonism 
of feeling which prevails between the Europeans and 
natives. The Europeans in this country are more 
numerous than before, and daily their numbers are on 
the increase. They have penetrated into the recesses 
of the country, and invented immense capital in its 
trade and manufactures. The nature of their avoca- 
tions necessarily brings them into intimate relations 
with the poorest part of the population. They are large 
employers of native labor. Otherwise, there need not 
be any occasion for differences arising between them 
and the people. Time was when the non-official 
Anglo-Indians regarded their interests as identical with 
those of the people, wh^n all political 'movements in 
this country brought the two classes together in their 
endeavour to wrest common privileges from the 
official body. Of late, however, the rise of new indus- 
tries, and of competition and complicated relations in 
many ways and different fields, 'and, last not least, the 
progress of an educated native’eommunity have served 
more and more to estrange the sympathies of non- 
official Anglo-Indians from the people. At the 
present moment, a wide gulf of separation divides the 
whole European community from the natives. Their 
relations and mutual feelings are of a most unsatisfac- 
tory kind, and it will tax the utmost conciliating 
powers of Sir Steuart BaYley to bring them to look 
more kindly on each other. The state of things is 
highly to be regretted, but as it has been to no 
small extent the result of the weakness or exclu- 
siveness of past administrations, it is to be hoped, 
with more firmness, better tact and broader sympathies 
in dealir\g with alt interests in the present head of 
the Government, t »[ie evi] may be arrested, and dimi- 
nished, if not removed altogether so speedily. The 
progressive aspirations of the educated natives offer 
scarcely less hard a problem for the solution of our new 
Ruler. It will not do to ignore or repress them as only, 
confined to a small minority.. Progressive movements 
begin everywhere with a minority. It is blindness to 
ridicule the political aspirations of more active spirits 
of the country. They are the natural effects of the 
education which the Government has freely given to 
the people. It will not do to ignore public meetings, 
any more than to despise the Press. The wise ruler 
notes how far the opinions expressed are popular and 
genuine and worthy of respect. The beginnings 
of great movements may be derided as shams, in the 
same way as the Duke of Wellington called the Re- 
form agitation a sham, but there is always an element 
of vitality in the popular voice which makes the shams 
of to-day the facts of to-morrow. 

Let us not be misunderstood. In recommending 
sympathetic government, we mean no spurious sym- 
pathy. We plead not for classes but the country at 
large. We ask no privilege for natives but justice for 
all. A frank good will for all communities, sections, 


interests, races and creeds, is what we advise. The 
ruler must never descend to the partizan. 


OUR LEGISLATURES AND MUNICIPAL 
LEGISLATION. 

Indian legislative mills, like similar machinery in 
other parts of the globe, have often been a subject of 
merriment to contemporary wits. The ephemeral 
character of the work turned out by them, has been 
the butt of ridicule. Artemus Ward’s joke that Trans- 
atlantic legislatures meet in winter to amend the laws 
passed in summer, and meet again the next summer to 
reamend the work of the last winter, often holds true 
of the law-councils in this country.* The only thing 
certain of our laws, is their uncertainty — their unfinal- 
ity and ambiguity and obscurity. There is no sufficient 
reason, however, why this should be so. Owr legis- 
lative arrangements are furnished on an elaborate and 
costly scale. There are legislative secretaries and de- 
puty secretaries and legislative members and Advo- 
catcs-General to put their heads together To sup- 
ply any possible deficiencies in their wisdom, they 
have the help and co-operation of a whole Council 
of official and nonofficial Solons. So little rest, again, 
have these Councils from year’s end to year’s end, 
as to tempt comparisons by no means complimentary 
to the dignity of their occupation. They are 
irreverently compared to mills and machinery, with 
the further taunt of the inferiority of their products 
in finish and quality. Nor is the taunt often without 
justice on its side. The “glorious confusion ” of our 
laws, is proverbial. No sooner they fall from the 
legislative mills than they have to be tinkered again 
and again, till their homogeneous integrity is lost sight 
9f in, repeated over-layings of extraneous matter. * 
We have been led to this train of thinking, Yiot at 
any recent manifestation of extra legislative zeal in the 
way of reforming and amending old statutes. There 
has not been much of this manifestation of late, and we 
were going one of these days to congratulate our law 
makers on the moderation which now characterized 
them. The occasion of our complaint fts to the want 
of clearness and precision in our laws, is afforded 
by the reports which reach from all s*Iqs of 
municipal perplexities arising from the obscuritjFbF 
incompleteness in the drafting of our municipal 
laws. These municipal laws, one should fancy, were 
to our legislatures as pastime after graver ( toils. 
Legislation for roads and bustfo could not 
involve intricacies and subtleties like more seri- 
ous legislative business. All the same, however,* 
are these tiny municipal enactments fruitful of the 
keenest controversies and the most perplexing situ- 
ations. Not a .few .of our municipal scandals are 
directly traceable to the defective wording and the 
incomplete treatment of our municipal Irfws. At the 
present time, there is what the Times of India calls 
a deadlock in the Municipality of Bombay, and the 
highest legal authorities of that city arc puzzling their 
brains over the interpretation, of some sections 
relating to the Corporation’s powers of control under* 
the la W over the proceedings of their chief executive 
officer called, under the Bombay laws, the Municipal 
Commissioner. No littfe embarrassment was felt 
only the other day here in Calcutta and al§o elsewhere, 
over the legality of the municipal grants for cele- 
brating the Jubilee. The points raised stiH await 
authoritative settlement, which can possibly alone 
come from an amendment of the law with retros- 
pective effect. A rather awkward difficulty lately 
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exercised the Calcutta Municipality in regard to the 
resignation of an officer of the Corporation, and a 
reference as usual to th$ AdVocafe-General had been 
made. But lawyers’ opinions are sometimes more 
bewildering than *th^ perplexities which they are 
meant to solve. At other times, they cleverly leave 
the main problem untouched amidst a long yarn of 
learned verbiage. 9 

This of our Presidency Corporations. When these 
big bodies are so much at sea over the interpretation 
of the municipal law, the case of the more minor muni- 
cipalities in the provinces can be better imagined than 
described. Since the scheme of local self-govern- 
ment has been introduced, the number of references 
made by them, of by the district authorities for them, 
for the opinion of Legal Remembrancers and Advo- 
cateS-General, is something to make one gape with 
wonder#* And each of such references, be it remem- 
bered, costs money, not less than Rs. 16 in the cas& 
of a Legal Remembrancer’s opinion, and some- 
thing more when the Advocate-General intervenes, 
all to be paid from the taxes of the people. But the 
expenditure involved is a consideration of minor 
consequence. The confusion and delay in business, 
the quarrels and party-strifes which hang round these 
vexed questions of the law, are disadvantages of a 
serious nature. These evil consequences of the law’s 
uncertainty form by themselves no inconsiderable chap- 
ter of an unwritten history of the serio-comic aspect 
of locaJ self-government. 

% THE SACrTfTcK OF INDIA* 

AccordInJ to this writer, India benefits by low silver, and accord- 
ingly he is opposed to all schemes for upsetting the existing order. 
To establish his position, he cites numerous authorities, both mono- 
metallists and bi-metallists* -amongst others Mr. Barbour. He 
notices at length the late despatch of the Indian Government to 


the Secretary of State for India, and traverses the various grounds 
put forward, the principal of which arc — that India loses on account 
of (l) the increase of hei silver obligation for gold debts already 
incurred (2) the increasing silver cost of her home expenditure 
(3) the additional clement of uncertainty introduced into Govern- 
ment finance and into the operations of commerce (4) the reduced 
value of the Government rupee securities and the impossibility of 
h^WWmg further by means of rupee loans (5) and the disinclina- 


tion of English capitalists to invest money in India ; and the author 
proves that debt is amply covered ; loss by exchange is to a great 
extent fictitious and where real, has been easily met ; uncertainty 
can be* tempered by foresight ; borrowing in India has not ceased ; 
and check to the flow of capital is a myth. 

* Our official currcncywrights are not tired of urging that during 
the past 4 years 1882-3 to 1885-6, exports have not risen much, 
though the exchange has fallen about. 11 per cent. But there is a 
flaw in the argument. The inference is not sustained by the fact. 
The figures cannot be accptcd. There 4 s a palpable error in includ- 
ing in the exports, such articles as opium and some others which 
are not affectccHby exchange. To be fair, the comparison ought to 
be strictly confined to the common productions of gold and silver 
currency countries, allowance at the same time being made for the 
largely increased local consumption of cotton, jute and other 
produce. 

By the adoption of a bimetallic ratio of 15# of silver to 1 of gold 
(corresponding to a price of about 6o#d per ounce of silver), says 
* the author, the price of silver will be raised by about 33 per cent 
ithc present price being about 43d — September, 1886). The effect 
would be to increase in London the selling cost of Indian commo-. 
ditics by abotit 33 percent. Thc # fcuyers in London would natiy- 
ally confine thqjr purchases to the cheaper United States wheat, 
cotton, &c., and Indian export trade would be suddenly crippled. 
The Indian grower must therefore be content with a rupee price 
33 per cent below that which he now obtains, while he will have to 
pay the same rents, taxes, and # interests. 


♦ “ The Sacrifice of India" (Silver Question). London, Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange ; Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co. 1886. 


To recoup the loss sustained by the Indian Government on ac- 
count of the drafts ot the Secretary of State, the writer recommends 
an import duty upon Manchester cotton goods, which, says the 
writer, would be just in principle and unobjectionable in its effect, 
besides having the special merit of eliciting some contribution to 
revenue from the Native States. If it were the concern of the 
Indian Government to protect English as against Indian manufac- 
turers, an excise duty might also be levied upon local manufacturers 
of cotton goods and yarns and other articles. 

The writer concludes his admirable treatise fhus : — “.Let it not 
be said that upon the altar of official convenience a great Govern- 
ment sacrificed a nation’s welfare, nbr that its wo^ld-distinguished 
civil officers bartered a people’s good for the pottage of personal 
interest. Let not the future historian, while s<rrrowfully regarding 
jungle covered wastes of abandoned cornfields, and smokeless 
chimnics of silcn^ mills, ask in regretful wonderment, 4 Hath an 
enemy done this ?* and receive the sad reply of an impoverished 
country, ‘Alas, it was our familiar friend, our Government in whom 
wc trusted ! ’ ” 

The pamphlet shews much careful study of the silver question 
and penetration into the subject. We recommend it to those 
who have not closely followed the course of public opinion as 
to India’s real interests in the matter, and specially to those 
who, led by Anglo-Indian agitators whose personal interests 
have suffered by the depreciation of .silver, are advocating the adop- 
tion of bi-metallism as the panacea for all India’s evils. We entirely 
agree with the writer as to the unwisdom of adopting any haphazard 
remedies that arc proposed every now and then to cure the silver 
difficulty which will really do us greater mischief than good. 

But wc do not hold with him that low silver is the cause of the 
increased export from India. Not enquiring as to the real cause or 
causes of low silver* in relation to gold, he is unable to state 
why low silver has nof enhanced the prices of commodities in India. 
There is no doub # t that low exchange and increased export from 
India have been synchronous fft'r the^ast 15 or 20 years. But it docs 
not follow, therefore, that the one is the cause of the other. Whether 
low exchange is the cause of increased export from India, or the 
increased export the cause of low c'xchangc ( by causing a general 
diminution in the price of Indian commodities abroad and thereby 
inducing a fall in the gold price of silver too, which is mainly used 
in India and lias become almost an Indian commodity,) is a point 
yet to be decided. It may \fc also possible that both the one and 
the other — the increased export from India and. the low exchange — 
are due to one and the same cause. The fact is silver has not alone 
fallen, but with commodities generally— specially with the Indian 
commodities abroad. But while the prices of commodities and 
wages in India maintain almost the same ratio to each other, wages 
in gold currency countries have risen very high in comparison to 
prices, thus shewing clearly that Indian labour has become depre- 
ciated in comparison to foreign labour. What is that circumstance 
which has thus led to this general depreciation of Indian labour 
abroad ? It*is from the solution of this question, we believe, that the 
real solution of the increased export and of the low exchange will 
follow. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT. ORDERS. 

Gfnfral. — The 29th March 1887. — Baboo Grish Chundcr Sircar, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Nelphamarf, Rungpore, is allowed leave for 
three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Srceram Moitra is appointed to act as Sub-Deputy Collector 
of Nelphamari, Rungpore, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Grish Chundcr Sircar, or until further orders. 

Baboo tf ino Nath Dey, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Rungpore, is allowed leave for one month f under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the \ 5th instant, or such sub- 
sequent dare, as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Frosonno Coomar Dutt, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Silligorcc, Darjeeling, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Upcndra Chunder Mookcttjcc, Temporary Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Midnaporc, is transferred temporarily to 
Darjeeling, and is posted to Silligoree, vice Baboo Prosonnq Coomar 
Dutt, on leave. ' 

Mr. R. Ed. Wilson, Magistrate and Collector, Midnaporc, is ap- 
pointed to act as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. Bcames, or until further orders. 

M. F. B. Taylor, c. s., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India an extension of furlough for two months. 

Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Tippcrah, is transferred to Dacca, and is posted t6 the Sudder 
station of that district. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Jajpore 
Cuttack, is transferred to the Sonthal Pcrgunnahs, and is posted to 
Jamtara in that district. 
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Mr. T. Norman, Magistrate and Collector, Mozufferpore, is allow- 
ed leave for two months, mder section 7 2 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the a 5th instant, or such subsequent date A 
he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. G. £ Manisty is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector 
of Mozufferpore, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. T. Norman, 
or until further orders. 

Judicial. — The 1st April 1887. — Baboo Moti Lall Sircar, Second 
Subordinate Judge*, Dacca, is allowed leave for three months, under 
section 132, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 
2 1st March last. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Shomc, First Munsif of Kooshtea, 
Nuddea, is appointed to act as Second Subordinate Judge of Dacca, 
during the absence, on t lcavc, of Baboo Moti Lall Sircar, or until 
Surther orders. 

The 2nd April 1887. — Baboo Ananta Ram Ghosh, Munsif of 
Hathazari, in the district of Chittagong, on leave, is appointed to act 
as a Munsif in the district of Gya, to be ordinarily stationed at the 
Sudder station, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Brijomohun 
Pcrshad, or until further orders. 

The 5th April 1887. — Baboo Jogodiswar Gupta, First Munsif of 
Bagirhat in Jessore, is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of 
Nuddea, to be ordinarily stationed at Kooshtea, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Baboo Poorno Chunder Shome, or until further 

orders. • . . 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Jessore, to be ordinarily stationed at Bagirhat, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Jogodishwar Gupta, or 
until further orders. 

Under section 35 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1878 (an Act for the 
regulation of the Rural Police in the districts of Hazaribagh and 
Lohardugga), the Lieutenant-Governor appoints the Sub-divisional 
Officer of Giridih to perform the functions of’a Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Part III of the said Act. 

Baboo Dakshina Churun Mazu^dar, i.L., is appointed temporarily 
to be an Additional Munsif in the district of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, to 
be ordinarily stationed at Diamond Harbour. 

Baboo Pramatha Nath Bancrjce, First Subordinate Judge, 
Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two months, under section 73-1 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 2nd proximo. 

Baboo Atul Chunder Ghosc, Additional Subordinate Judge, 
Mymensingh, is appointed to act as First, Subordinate Judge of that 
district, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Pramatha Nath 
Bancrjce, or until further orders, on being relieved of his present 
appointment as Additional Subordinate Judge of Dacca. 

Baboo Hcmango Chunder Bose, Second Munsif of Kaligunge, 
Dacca, at present acting as Additional Subordinate Judge of 
Mymensingh, will continue in his present appointment during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Atul Chunder Ghosc, or until 
further orders. 

Grant of leave to Munsif.— ‘The 1st April 1 887.--‘Baboo 
Mohcndro Lai Goswami, Munsif of Fenny, in the district of 
Noakhally, is allowed leave for three months, under sections 128 and 
141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him/>n the 22nd December 1886 and on the 24th 
February 1887. 


Official Japer. 

Mauritius.— As to the Religious question in Mauritius. 
Transmitting despatches of Sir Arthur Gordon and Sir 
Arthur Phayre on the subject. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G., to the Right Honourable 
Edward Stanhope, M.P. • 

• Mauritius, 28th December i$86. 

Sir, In your letter of instructions to Sir Hercules Robinson of the 

29th of September 1886, sent to me, for my information, in your 
despatch No. 77 of the same date, no mention is made of religion ; 
nothing is said about any enquiry into religious differences or how 
far the Governor could be charged with creating religious animosity. 
Nevertheless a large number of witnesses were questioned by Sir 
Hercules Robinson on this subject.^ 

2. As you will see by the minutes of evidence, he sometimes 
put leading questions to the witnesses implying that 1 had created 

religious differences. . . 

3. Most of those witnesses were the minority of English officials 
who had brought charges against me of unduly favouring the Mauri- 
tian population, of supporting, as one of them, Mr. Clifford Mayer, 
put it, “ the general population " ; a batch of witnesses who were all 

, Protestants except Mr. Didicr, who though born in France, des- 
cribed himself as “ belonging to the English party, ” and, though 
born a Roman Catholic, “ bringing up ” (as he state* in his evidence) 
“ his children Protestants.” 

4. My immediate predecessor described Mauritius in his despatch 
No. 181 of ‘the 1 8th of April 1881 as “this Roman Catholic 
Colony.” 


5. According to the last census, the Roman Catholics number 
Hd8,ooo and the Protestants 8,000, — the former number including 
nearly all the landed proprietors and professional men. 

6. In 1883, I found eight official njembers in the Council of 

Government : of these, two were Roman Catholics and six were 
Protestants. • 

7. When I opened the new Council in 1^86, there were twelve 
official members, and, of these, three were Roman Catholics and 
nine were Protestants. 

8. What could have been the system ^f Government that gave 
this preponderance, in the higher appointments, to those who pro- 
fessed the religion of the minority ? How has this system affected 
the iputual attitude of the two religions? How has it affected the 
relations of the Roman Catholics to the Government ? 

9. I shall not answer those questions myself, but I shall call 
official witnesses not less impartial, perhaps, and, in positions not less 
responsible, than the witnesses examined by the Royal Commissioner. 

10. In the same month in which he tendered his resignation of 
the Governorship of Mauritius, Sir Arthur Gordon put on record 
his experience of the system by which the local government attempt- 
ed to Anglicize and Proselytize the Colony, and in what way some 
Mauritians were taught to attain to the higher appointments. I 
enclose for facility of reference a copy of his despatch No. *108 of 
tha 41I1 of April, 1874, on this subject. 

11. In summing up the information he h^td obtained in the course 
of his administration, Sir Arthur Gordon said: — 

“On the conquest of the Isjand, the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion was guaranteed to the inhabitants by the, articles of 
capitulation. For many yfcars subsequently, the fact that the Island, 
was Roman Catholic in religion was fully recognized, — a liberal and 
tolerant spirit pervaded the administration, — and, so far as I can 
learn, a good understanding existed between the clergy of the two 
churches. 

“ After a time, however, it seems to have been thought expedient 
by the Local Government to attempt to Anglicize and Protestantize 
the Island. The gentle pressure of the manifest convenience of its 
adoption, would, I believe, have done much to promote the use of 
English, and constant association with those of another faith would 
probably have insensibly loosened the bonds of the Roman Catholic 
creed ; but it was a great mistake to attempt to effect these objects 
by more direct means. A more intolerant spirit naturally succeeded. 
On the one hand, the Roman Catholic Religion, the French language, 
and French manners were cherished a9 badges of Nationality : on 
the other, the Roman Catholic Church, instead of being recognised 
as the prevailing religion of the country, was treated as a tolerated* 
sect, to be repressed and checked, — the government schools, jf not 
made, at least became, engines of prosclytism, and converts to Pro- 
testantism attained a favor which those who adhered to their religion 
looked for in vain. In connection with this, it is worth remarking 
that almost all the natives of the Island who hold any considerable 
office under Government are Protestant members of Roman Catholic 
families. I do not say their change of religion has gained them 
their appointments, but 1 do not hesitate to say they would not have 
attained them, had they retained their original faith.’* 

12. He then describes, as an illustration, what took place in the 
Seychelles, a dependency of Mauritius, some years before : and he 
adds : — % S .... 

“It is difficult to credit such bigotry as that which I have des- 
cribed, as existing little more than twenty years ago ; but the same 
spirit is still at work here. Everything allowed to the Roman 
Catholic church is, by not a few, looked on as a concession for which 
they ought to be very grateful ; and the facts arc ^ignored that .it is 
practically the church of the People, and that we fcound ourselves to 
maintain it at the conquest of the Island.” 

• 13. Sir Arthur Gordon was succeeded by Sir Arthur Phayre. 
He retired from the administration of Mauritius in December 1878, 
and, like his predecessor, he atao summed up for the information of 
Her Majesty’s •Government the experience he had gained, in four 
years, of the state of religious-parties and the attitude of the higher 
Government officials to the Roman Catholics. 

14. In his despatch of the 5th of December 187! t, Sir Arthur 
Phayre said ; — 

“I cannot'fully express my views on this point (the supposed* 
hostility of a certain Official to the Roman Catholics) without re- 
ferring generally to wRat may be called the state of parties, Catholic 
and Protestant, in this Island. On my first 'arrival it struck me that 
there was a very strong anti-catholic bias among the members of the 
Civil Service in the higher appointments who .were Protestants. 
This was shown in various ways in points of administration : some- 1 
times unconsciously, as if the jiftual official practice, was being 
followed ; and in some— as the distribution of the amount payable to 
missionary clergymen under the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
and even payments under Ordinance 54 of 1844 in what appeared 
to me not merely prejudice but downright injustice# I only refer to 

these matters in order to explain as regards Mr that if he 

had any bias against Roman Catholics, lTc only participated in the 
feeling which existed among his superior officers. 
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“Though I am of opinion that the action of what is called 

the “ Protestant party” »n Mauritius has shewn great prejudice cm 
their part, and a repressive tendency ( resulting I presume from all 
the higher Government Officials feeing Protestants) towards Catholics, 
as far as that could be exercised, I do not mean to state that the 
prejudice is all on pne side. Certainly the Catholics have been 
hitherto very moderate |nd have rather suffered aggression in silence 
than made any outward show of resistance. It appears, however, 
that the “Union Catholique” has determined to attack the principle 
on which the Government Schools arc based. This will be seen in 
the “Rapport sur les ccolfs primaires” issued by the Council of the 
“Union” in October last. I beg to enclose a printed copy thereof. 
This is not the time to remark thereon, but, if I were to remajn in 
Mauritius, I should resist all attempts to alter the present system of 
government schools ; and I should recommend greater liberality to 
be shown in the support of aided schools. These latter have in fact 
not been fairly dealt with, and the time 'has come when they should 
receive better treatment.” 

15. Some of tire men described by Sir Arthur Phayre as being 
animated by a strong anti-catholic bias were among the English 
officials who were questioned by Sir Hercules Robinson as to my 
policy and the causes of religious antagonism in Mauritius. Their 
answer* seemed to indicate that the same spirit which Sir Arthur 
Gordon'saw at work in Mauritius in 1874 ant * Sir Arthur Phayre# in 
1878, is still here. • 

16. When in November 1882, I was offered the honour of 
having my name submitted to the f)uccn for the Government of 
Mauritius, # I, at first, respectfully declined the honour. I knew that 
the Colony laboured under political and religious grievances. I was 
not unwilling to face the task of dealing with such grievances but* 
I entertained some doubt whether in the peculiar circumstancs of 
Mauritius, I should receive from the Colonial Department that con- 
fidence and support, without which Reforms in a Crown Colony arc 
extremely difficult. I was induced, however, to undertake the work; 
and perhaps, the political grievances have been to some slight extent 
remedied. But I must frankly confess that as regards the religious 
grievances, they remain much the same and the consequent religious 
antagonism is the same as described by Sir Arthur Gordon and Sir 
Arthur Phayre. 

17. Those who take an interest in seeing Her Majesty’s Colonics 
j ustly administered, and administered in accordance with the wants 
and sympathies of the colonial community, will no doubt be sur- 
prized to learn that in the latter quarter of the 19th century so 
discreditable a tale of Colonial Government was recorded as that set 

• forth in the passages I have quoted from the despatches of my two 
distinguished predecessors. 

18. Secretaries of State and other public men who make speeches 
about the Colonics refer, with well founded satisfaction, to the mode 
in which Downing Street rules the Colonics with responsible Gov- 
ernment. Such colonics are in fact allowed to govern themselves. 
But amidst this general congratulation, it is little suspected that a 
Colony likc*Mauritius, a Colony of the French race and the Roman 
Catholic religion, has been governed with the object of Anglicizing 
and Proselytizing the community and that this has been done, as 
Sir Arthur Gordon points out, in deliberate violation of the articles 
on which th^ inhabitants capitulated in 1810. 

Jfyf It will probably be asked how it comes to pass that such a 

'’^’'Shocking story as Sir Arthur Gordon revealed to Downing street 
could be so long concealed ? Was his despatch brought to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? Was it even read by the Secretary 
of State to whom it was addressed? Those who know the enormous 
and .increasing pressure of business in Downing Street and the in- 
adequacy of the tlfrical staff to deal properly with one fourth of it, 
may answer these questions. 

» 20. Cn the other hand, what was my duty on discovering thf 

truth ? In 1883, 1 officially reported that the system of State educa- 
tion in Mauritius was a system of Prosclytism. That system came 
cut and dry from Downing Street years before. Thq, reply to my 
despatch was that I should not touch if, 

21. Over and over again I pointed to wliat Sir Arthur Gordon 
and Sir Arthur Phayre had denounced with respect to the higher 
appointments of the Civil Service. I showed that it was idle to talk 
of trying to make the Colonies loyal, of inducing then; to provide 

'money and men for their defence as long as injustice of that kind 
was permitted. On this subject Lord Derby acted on my recom- 
mendations ; and, before he left office, one or two important changes 
were made in the highef appointments. But with those few ex- 
ceptions the descriptions given by Sir Arthur Gordon and Sir Arthur 
Phayre of the holders of those appointments, remain correct to this 

0 day. 

22. It is only the simple truttao say that the loyal feeling ;hus 
encouraged fcy Lord Derby was neutralized by the unhappy ap- 
pointment made by his successor, of a Colonial Secretary and Lieute- 
nant-Governor with little sympathy for the race or the religion of 
the Mauritians. * 

23. But whatever special difficulty or prejudice I may have had 
to encounter in trying to get the just views of Sir Arthur Gordon 


and Sir Arthur Phayre carried out, there was one of the higher 
appointments, not mentioned by them, but with which it was 
Accessary for me to deal. Lord Derby had asked me in 1885 
to report on any remedial measures that I thought were necessary to 
redress the grievances of the French race in Mauritius. In writing 
to his successor, on the 6th of August 1885, I said : 

“The main cause of the widespread discontent I found here 

“was due to the appointment of Englishmen to be Bishops of Port 
“Louis. Since the British occupation every Rom'an Catholic Bishop 
“has been an Englishman. This was one reason why the Catholic 
“inhabitants believed that the Government had determined to 
“Anglicize this community in spite of the terms of the capitulation 
“which guaranteed the preservation of the Religion and Customs of 
“the French race. r 

“There is no doubt the sending here of Englishmen as Roman 
“Catholic Bishops had a political object. So far it was unjust and 
“a mistake. *To make it worse some of the Englishmen so selected 
“ have been openly hostile to the French race. 

“ Considering that the salaries of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
“come from the rate-payers and that all their fees are contributed 
“ solely by people of the French race, it was not fair that their well- 
“ known wishes on the subject should be entirely ignored. 

“Any Englishman fit to be a Roman Catholic Bishop will be 
“employed in his own country : if an Enlishman is sent to British 
“ India or to the Colonies as a Roman Catholic Bishop, he is pro- 
bably of an inferior stamp, and hence amongst the seventy-nine 
“ Roman Catholic Bishops in Her Majesty’s Colonics, and in India, 

“ I only know of two Englishmen, Dr. Scarisbrick and Dr 

“of — , and both of them have had serious disputes with their 

“ flock which the Holy See has been called upon to consider. On 
“ the other hand, Archbishop Gonin of Trinidad is a Creole of 
“ Mauritius, bcloveq by his flock and in entire accord with the Holy 
“See as well as with the local government. 

“ Some ycars’bcforc I came to Mauritius, and on more that one 
“occasion grave charges were sent to Rome against Bishop Scarisbrick 
“by those who really represented the Catholic community. This 
“year, the “Union Catjioliquc ” transmitted to the Propaganda 
“ a most serious indictment against Dr. Scarisbrick’s management of 
| “the Diocese. The Bishop at first stated that the document eman- 
“ ated only from a few.' In reply, the Council of the Society 
“ stated that it was practically the unanimous voice of the whole 
“ Catholic community, and out of nineteen ipcmbers of the Council 
“of the Catholic Union, eighteen put their signatures to a duplicate 
“ of the document, the nineteenth member being absent from illness. 

“ In short, it is only the simple truth to say that Bishop Scaris- 
“ brick has never been in accord with his flock, that he has no sym- 
“ pathy with them. 

“ Of course as long as such a prelate is maintained here for a 
“political purpose, there will be an increase of discontent.” 

24. Bishop Scarisbrick’s evidence before Sir Hercules Robinson 
is a remarkable commentary on this. He describes the very kind 
reception he got in the Colonial Department in London ; how cheer- 
fully the authorities there promised to continue their friendly support 
to him ; in short, how easily he vindicated himself in Downing 
Street. 

25. But he gives a different account of his reception in Rome, 
lie said : “ I had the greatest difficulty in clearing my character in 
Rome.” A little further on in his evidence, he again said, speaking 
of his interviews with the authorities in £omc : — 

“ I have not been able to clear myself or to put things in their 
“true light.” 

A few days after he had made that statement, lje got the Commis- 
sioner’s permission to add to the short-hand writer’s transcript, the 
words “without difficulty.” 

26. Such a fontrast tells its own tale, a more grievous one per- 

haps for the Roman Catholics of Mauritius than the narrative of Sir 
Arthur Gordon. # 
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A NATIVE of Ceylon has lately been travelling in Europe where he 
attracted more than ordinary attention by his expenditure. This 
was no other than Mr. Charles DeSoysa, the Rothschild of Ceylon, 
tie expended like a prince for the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
during His Royal Highness’ visit to the Island. Russell’s Diary of 
the Royal Tour contains a fine view of Mr. IJe Soysa’s magnificent 
mansion. It appears that before leaving the British capital, Mr. 
Charles De Soysa placed no leas ^ban Rs. 10,900 in the hands of 
Mr. Charles G. ArbuthnOT for distribution between the Hospitals 
of London. So unostentatious is Mr. De Soysa’s charity that his 
most intimate friends did not know of this princely outlay till the ap- 
pearance last month of a letter in the Ceylon Observer. The Searcher 
of hearts will doubtless reward Mr. DESpYSA and the Earthly Foun- 
tain of Honour too will cool and refresh him. Meanwhile, we com- 
mend the example to our countrymen who, under various evil influ- 
ences, are clearly falling off from their old virtues of true hospitality 

and benevolence and assuming a miserable ostentation. 

# 

• • 

THE Gaekwar, who has lately been on a trip to Ceylon, has scarcely 
supported the credit of Indian liberality in our Emerald Isle. He left 
only Rs. 150 to be distributed as Baksheesh among all the Policemen 
who attended on him. It were more princely to ignore the poor fellows 
altogether. 

• • 

The Colonial Office has ordered the dismantling of the batteries in the 
fort at Galle. The guns are to be dismounted and placed in the ordi- 
nance store for sending to Trincomalie, Colombo or Woolwich. 


Lord and Lady Dufferiji reached Simla yesterday. 

•* 

* * 

Tidings have at last been received at Rome of the safety of 
steamer Venesia. * 


the 


The P. and O. steamer Tasmania, on her way home, stranded on the 
night of Saturday the 16th instant on the Monachi Rocks off Corsica. 
The women and children have be£n landed. Assistance has been sent 
to the two hundred passengers still remaining at the time of the des- 
patch of the telegram on board. A later telegram reports the safe 
landing of all the passengers at Marseilles on the 21st, by the Com- 
pany’s steamer Chusan , which was sent to Ajaccio for them. 

• • 

• • 

Exciting scenes are being enacted in the House of Commons during 
the debate on the Crimes Bill. Names are freely called, and even the 
intervention of the Speaker fails to restore quiet. The other day, 
Colonel Sanderson, Conservative Member for the North Divison of 
Armagh, called the Parnellites " the associates of well-known murder- 
ers,” on which Mr. Healy got up and called him a liar. The Speaker 
was appealed to in vain, for Mr. Healy refused to withdraw the expres- 
sion. Mr. Sexton called upon Colonel Sanderson to retract his accu- 
sation, and called him a cowardly liar into the bargain. This led to 
hot and bitter discussion, which ended, however, with both Mr. Sexton 
and Colonel Sanderson retracting their expressions. For Mr. Healy’S 
persistent refusal to withdraw the expression used by him, he was 
•.suspended by 1x8. against 52 votes. 


The “ mashers” and other budmashes in the House of Commons have 
j*made the most of the protracted sittings ojf the House. We arc told : — 

“ Some amusing stories are afloat with regard to the all-night sitting 
which seems to have caused a temporary misunderstanding in the 
families of several hon. members, k learned gentleman heroically 
stayed at the House during the whole* flight, and only started for his 
home at about nine o’clock in the morning. Before he aifived, 
however, the Conservative Whips sent after him a telegraphic mes- 
sage summoning him back to Westminster, an important division 
being expected. Tihe telegram fell into the hands of the hon. gentle- 
man’s wife, who seems to have been quite dismayed at the dis- 
covery that her husband was not, as she had supposed, safely under 
the charge of the Whips at Westminster. The lady started at once 
for the House, where she appeared in the lobby with the telegram 
in her hand to demand an explanation. Happily the Whips were able 
to give her satisfactory assurances with regard to thft whereabouts of 
her spouse. There were other cases which did not end so comfortably, 
and in which these early morning telegrams of the Whips brought seri- 
ous discomfiture to certain members who had made the all-night sitting 
a pretext for passing the time in festivity at their club. Their remon- 
trances with the senders of the telegrams were naturally energetic, and 
henceforth some caution will probably be observed in such delicate 
matters.” 

• 

* * • 

AN Act of Parliament will be necessary to enable the Duke of 
Connaught to be at the celebration of the English Jubilee without 
resigning his Indian command, and Sir J. Gorst will introduce a Bil 
for the purpose. 

• * 

A Statement is going the round to the effect that, 01R of a total of 
34,000 newspapers published in the world, the English language claims 
16,500 ; the German, 7,800 ; the French, 3,850 ; and *lie Spanish, 1,000. 
These are mournful figures for France, showing, if not absolute decay 
at least a relative disparity from the far more accelerated Hl'O^ress in 
education and civilization made, in recent years, by the German* a, 
home and abroad. This, added to the slow decline in population ob 
servable in France, for a long series of years from before the last War 
—to say nothing of the dismemberment in consequence of that event 
—reduces the chances of French success in the* competition, Uhcther 
for peace or war, with Germany. This is a pressing subject for French 
publicists to ponder upon. Perhaps, the Petit Bengali will have some* 
thing to say on it. 

*** 

Dr. Tyndall has resigned the professorship of Natural Philosophy at 
the Royal Institution wjiich he held since 1853* He commenced with 
“Air and Water” and ended with Light (“Thomas Young and the 
wave theory of light ” being the subject of his last 'lecture. ) Would 
that he could approach the last subject in the spirit of the Great Puri 
tan republican, and exclaim » 

Hail ! holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven, first-born, 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beam t 

May I express thee unblamed ? , 

God grant that this devoted man of science may yet find the light 
which alone gives meaning. * * 

J* • ' ' 

t * * 

The Police have discovered in several villas at Pargslovo, a summer 
resort in the outskirts of St. Petersburg, stores of dynamite and ap- 
paratus for the manufacture of bombs. • 

• . . 

• • • • 

Several publicans in London from the East-end have been fined in 
sums varying from £$ to ^25, for adding water and sugar to their beer. 
The milkmen of Calcutta are, however, free to add any quantity df 
water to their milk. 0 ' ’* 


• Subscribers in the country ap requested to remit by postal money orders % if possible t as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as* H ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt wilt be 
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Captain Lang, R. N., has been permitted by the Admiralty Lords to 

accept’command of the Chinese* Fleet now, forming. He had been 

chief naval adviser to the Celestial Government for seven years. 

• * 

4 * * 

The young wife of a Kippax labourer is being tried fot bigamy. The 
charge is admitted and the reason for the simultaneous second choice 1 
is stated to be the violence of /he first husband and consequent un- 
happiness. Sarah Ann Nicholson, for such is her name, is no 
Rukhmabai and there is no Defence Committee to save her from the 
penalties of the law. 

* 

* * 

At Baulegne, in the Department of the Ardfcche, a fountain which 
would not for the past 16 years give out a drop of water, suddenly 
began playing, the water issuing in voluminous jets. The return of 
water is attributed to the earthquake of the 23rd February. 

♦ *** 

An ichthyplogica! curiosity is reported. A mammoth fish was lately 
caught in th*e Tay in the shape of a salmon weighing 70 lbs. It wa% 
exhibited at Groves’s, in Bbnd Street, London. The highest weight 
recorded is 83 lbs. 

* • 

. r-» # # 

Here is a development of Woman’s Rights : 

“At Dover, a woman named Bishop was charged with violently 
assaulting her husband. The latter, who is a seaman, appeared in 
court with his head bandaged and his face very extensively bruised. 
The man reprimanded his wife for frequenting public-houses, when 
the attacked him with a saucepan, a fire shovel, and a clock. The man 
was taken to the hospital and had his head dressed, but on his return 
his wife tore off the bandages. She was sentenced to fourteen days’ 
imprisonment without the option of a 6116.” 

• # 

* * 

GOVERNOR Bourke has been raised to the peerage and he takes the 
title of Lord Connemara. 


The phenomenon of dreams is not the least of the phenomena of human 
life. The marvel of dream-life has fascinated the imagination from the 
efrliest times. The old Greeks cut the matter short in their Puranic 
way by saying that dreams descend from Zeus. The whole Eastern 
world, as its literature, has been busy in the interpretation of dreams ; 
but to little purpose. The following information will be interesting to 


our readers : — 

“Dr. Delaunay, a Frenclj observer, in a communication to the Biolo- 
gical Society o< Paris, states certain conclusions of his with reference 
to the production of dreams by the manner in which one lies while 
sleeping. The fact of disagreeable dreams while one lies on his back 
is explained by the* connection which is known to exist between the 
organs of sensation and the posterior part of the brain. The most 
general method of lying, perhaps, is on the right side and this appears 
to be/AlA) the most natural method, for many persons object to lying, 
""UpBn the side of the heart, which, it has been more than once asserted, 
should have free action during sleep. Neverthless, Dr. Delaunay’s state- 
ments hardly harmonize with this opinion. When one sleeps upon Ins 
right side — that is to say, upon the right side of the brain -one’s 
dreams have marked and rather unpleasant characteristics. These 
charaoteristics, however, are essentially those which enter into the 
popular definition dreams. One’s dreams are apt to be illogical, 
absurd, childish, uncertain, incoherent, full of vivacity and exaggera- 
, tion. Dreams which come from sleeping on the right side are, in short, 
simply deceptions. They bring to the mind very old and faint remem- • 
brances and they are often accompanied by night mares. Dr. Delaunay 
points out that sleepers fiequently compose verse or rhythmical lan- 
guage while they are lying on their right side ; this verse, though at 
times correct enough, is absolutely without sense. The moral faculties 
are then at work, and the intellectual faculties are absent. On the 
other hand, when a person slumbers on his left side iiis brains are not 
only less absurd— they may also be intelligent. They are, as a rule, 
connected with recent things not with reminiscences.” 

• Here is matter enough for inquiry. And the matter ought to be 
cleared up. For every body dt earns and can verify the assertions, or 
the greater part of (hem. We shall be glad to receive our readers’ com- 


munications on the subject. 

# # • 

*A TERRIBLE fire is reported to have laid half the town of Pegu in 
ashes. • 1 % 


THE West Patent Cotton Press building, at Delhi, together with a 
number of huts ta the vicinity, have been consumed by fire, the 
damage being valued at Ks. 30,000. 


• i 

TWO laci of rupees worth of stores were destroyed by the fire which 
broke out in the Rawalpindi Arsenal on the 13th instant. 


-z; — = - — 

THR*Nizam of Hyderabad is giving close personal attention to details 
of administration since the departure of Sir Salar Jung, and, accord* 
ing to the Deccan Times , has shown no small aptitude for business. He 
goes through all the Secretaries* boxes himself, giving the necessary 
orders on the papers, and returning them quickly. That is evidently a 
communique , and worth no more than one. He is so fond of work that 
when he left lately on a short sporting excursion, a number of these 
boxes were taken with* him. As to the Minister, a telegram in the 
papers says : — * « 

“Owing to continued ill-health, Sir Salar Jung has resigned his high 
office of Minister, being unable to bear the strata of the work. It is 
believed that his Highness will accept his resignation, and treat him 
with liberality, as his family has rendered such signal service to the 
State. Sir Salar’ will go to the hills or to England to recruit his 
health, and be absent for some six months. It is hoped that the time 
is not very far distant when he may be asked to resume office. Spe- 
culations as to his successor are, of course, rife. It will probably be 
one of the four following nobles, Khoorsheed Jah, Basher-ood-Doulah, 
the Vikar-ool-Umra, or the Mooneer-ool-Moolk.” 

• 

• • 

The Liberal writes— 

“His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, accompanied by the 
Maharani and three children, attended by Mr. R. Bignell his private 
Secretary and two Aid-i-Carnps (sic) left Calcutta for England en route 
Bombay. Babus Nirmal Chundra Sen and Profulla Churdra Sen, the 
second and third sons of our Minister, have also accompanied them for 
the purpose of completing their education. The party embarked on 
board P & O Company’s S. S. Ganges which left the shores of Bombay 
on the 8th instant. We think this is the first instance of an Indian 
Princess visiting Europp.” 

The two sons of the late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen who have 
accompanied the lVJaharajah and Maharani of Cooch Behar to Eng- 
land, propose to compete, one for tlfe Indian Civil Service, and the 
other for the Indian Medical Service. 

• *** 

At the Fort Police Court, Bombay, Mr. P. Ryan sentenced one Gun- 
FUT An an DR AO to one month’s hard labor, for offering an indecent 
book for sale. He was neither the primer nor author. 


Mr. E. C. Barry OLLIVANT has been reappointed Municipal Com- 
missioner at Bombay. Notwithstanding the differences which lately 
broke out between the Corporation and their executive head, Mr. 
Ollivant’s influence over the members is unquestioned, and he is 
held in great esteem for his abilities and his experience of the duties 
of his office. ' 


The Times of India writes strongly about the necessity of reforming 
the English post office arrangements, and hopes that the Colonial 
conference which is now sitting in London may do something prac- 
tical in this direction. Our contemporary mentions some of the ano- 
malies of the present system, which are* glaring enough in all 
conscience : — 

“ A letter from India to London ‘costs fd., but one from India to 
Chicago vid London — nearly double the distance- -requires only stamp- 
age to the value of 2#d. France and Germany can send letters to 
Bombay by British steamers subsidized by the British Government for 
2 |ad. each ; British merchants have to pay double. The English Gov- 
ernment receives ij^d. per half ounce for the carriage of the letters of 
foreign countriesdsy costly steamer service all the way to China ; it 
pays the simie sum for the transmission of English let/ers by train 
fiom Calais to Brindisi. Merchants in London are actually combin- 
ing to send their letters for India, £hin*n, and the East generally in 
bulk to France every Friday morning, to be posted there so as to save 
the difference between 2 %i\. and 5d. So, British merchants are des- 
patching their samples in bulk to Belgium to be posted back to Eng- 
land at id. each, half the cost had they been posted at home, and for 
the heavy woik of delivering these the British Post Office, on the prin- 
ciple that each country keeps its own postage, does not receive one 
single farthing. These arrangements are so absurdly one-sided that 
we can only wonder how they were ever entered into. The Postmaster 
General has been fairly cornered by his questioners, and has had to 
admit the facts. But he weakly .attempts to bolster up the ‘position of 
affairs by such infirm arguments that the ocean mail steamer subsidies 
cost the British Government so much that we must even be content to 
carry the letters of foreign countries at a loss and be thankful for the 
paltry remuneration of 1 #d. per half ounce. But does it not strike 
Mi. Raikes that France and Germany must gel their letters to the East, 
and, if they will not consent to pay for their carriage at a reasonable 
rate, they should be left to find the means of transmission themselves ? 
Arc we to continue to charge discriminating rates of an exceptionally 
favourable nature to our foreign competitors in trade, and then tax our 
own subjects to make up the deficiency ? The International Postal 
Convention is responsible for these arrangements. But the agreement 
was never intended to be unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians. The conditions and terms have proved to be most un- 
satisfactory and unfair, and the time seems to have arrived when they 
should be amended or the whole arrangement terminated.” 
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THE Moplabs are our Malays. Here is the latest case of a Moplah 
run amok . 

11 A terrible tragedy, in which a member of that turbulent and unruly 
race, the Moplahs, was concerned, is reported by the Cochin paper. 
It appears that a dispute arose at Badagarra, a place south of Telli- 
cherry, about some family property. The matter was adjudicated 
upon, and as the Moplah in possession refused to give up the property, 
the intervention or the law was necessitated. For this purpose the 
Sheristadar Magistrate repaired to the spot, and was taking some de- 
position, when the infuriated Moplah rushed upon him with an 
unsheathed knife in his hand. Thq Magistrate’s faithful peon rushed 
forward to save hisf master, and, in doing so, sacrificed his own life, for 
the Moplah with one cut severed the unfortunate man’s head from the 
body. The Sheristada? in the meantime made himself scarce, and the 
murderer, disappointed of his prey, proceeded to the house of the 
Sheristadar’s brother, where he found that official’s sister-in-law sitting 
in the verandah nursing an infant. Both mother and'child were im- 
mediately attacked and decapitated by the Moplah, who afterwards 
set fire to the house. More than a hundred people went to the spot, 
but no one had the courage to arrest the murderer and incendiary. 
He was at large for a week, vowing vengeance on the Sheristadar. 
During this time armed constables arrived at the place, wheie in a 
mosque the object of their search took shelter. Seeing no hopes of 
extricating himself from his perilous position he applied his knife to his 
own throat, and thus cheated the gallows of one of its legitimate 
victims.” 

The coward ! 


The basis of a scheme for the proposed neutralization of the Suez 
Canal towards which negociations between France and England are 
proceeding, is expected to be an acknowledgment of the freedom of the 
Powers to traverse the Canal at all times, coupled* with the condition 
that no fortification of its banks will be allowed. An international com- 
mission will superintend the execution %f the agreement. 


There is a tempest in the tea-pot of Nonkhali. The subscribers to 
the Jubilee Fund met for the disposal of their little balance of Rs. 4000 
and voted the sum over 10 the local “caterers” of amusement calling 
themselves— we don’t know by what right beyond a vicious example — 
the Royal Theatre Company, “for making a pucca place of amuse- 
ment with a Public Library attached to it and the Hall and the 
Library to be considered public.” And the prudes and misanthropes 
are up in arms against such base use of public money I The rash m cn 
who longed for a permanent theatre at such a place remote from the 
centres of civilisation have been soundly chastised ! 

• 


Next dry season, will be begun the Farid pore extension of the.E astern 
Bengal State Railway, to the great advantage of commerce and the 
convenience of the people. The journey to Dacca will be shortened 
by three hours. 

A State Railway has also been sanctioned to connect Dacca and 
Chittagong. • 

• * 

fr * * » 

The Germans are again to the fore — 

“A new quarterly periodical for the reviewing of Oriental literature 
has been brought out. in Vienna, under the editorship of Professors G. 
Buhler, Sanscrit Professor at the Vienna University, Karabacek, D. H. 
Muller, J. Muller, and L. Reinisch. It is entitled Wiener Zeiischrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes . The articles treating <Tf British India 
are to be written in English, the others in German.” * 

' *% 

In May 1888, there will, in Glasgow, be an International Exhibition 
of Industry, Science and Art. 


The Transcaspian Railway section* from Charjui on the Oxus to 
Bokhara, is nearing completion. 

*** • 

The latest eccentricity is a lady of Malavern who keeps 78 dogs, in 
separate pens, in a large field, and feeds them on the best meat. 

* • • 

• • • 

The Maharaja of Mysore has gone to Ooty and summers there. 

• • 

• • 

Decrees of the Civil and Revenue Courts of Mysore may now be exe- 
cuted in the Civil and Military station of Bangalore as decrees of the 
Courts of that station. 


Vhe famous son-in-law maintains his luck. The University has fallen 
on evil days and is at the mercy of s*lib tongues and easy hearts. “ A 
very German Milton indeed 1 !” exclaimed Coleridge, when he heard 
Klopstock called “ the German Milton.” After the late exposure in the 
Punjab and the recent proceedings at Calcutta, we had better be pre- 
pared to hear our Universities characterised as “very Indian institu- 
tions and no mistake.” 

• * 

• • 

The Unionists of Uttarpara have received a check in their march for 
puriifeation of their town. For all their pains to purge the municipal 
atmosphere of its impurities, they have been snubbed by the Local 
Government and been told to employ themselves more usefully in other 
ways and not trouble themselves with municipal management which, 
from all official reports, is in efficient keeping. # 


The third Criminal Sessions of the High Court begins on Monday, 
the 25th, Mr. Justice Macpherson presiding. 

■*— r— — — - -■ " ■■ an — — ■ ■■■ j . 

(External |lotcs. 



M R. COTTON is to ac t 'both as Chairman of the Corporation ard« 
Commissioner of Police, during the absence on leave of Sir Henry 
Harrison, and on the same pay and allowances. To mark their 
appreciation of his services during the CUNNlNdlfAM-TirOMI'SON raid 
on the Corporation, the Commissioners, as a special case, last Thurs- 
day, voted Rs. 2,500 as the acting allowance for the Chairman, 
Rs. 1,000 in addition being for the other post. Mr. COTTON, as Secre- 
tary of the Board of Revenue, draws Rs. 2,500 only. We hope he will 
use his windfall with liberality, and his popularity for the good of the 
town. 


At the suggestion of their Chairman elect, the Commissioners, at 
the same meeting, by 28 against 25, came to the conclusion 
that it was unfair not to have paid their Engineer and his assistant % 
bonus for the laying of the new 48 inch main for the Extension Water 
Works. They did not however agree as to the amount and the prin- 
ciple of determination and referred the matter to the Water Supply 
Committee. 

The Engineer claims Rs. 84,308, or 5 per cent on the »whole cost 
Rs. 16,86,170. He says he has saved the Corporation Rs. 5,08,977- 
4-2 by laying the pipes departmentally at Rs. 2,49,729*1 1- 16, whereas, 
it would have cost at least Rs. 7,58,70:, if given out on contract. The 
calculations arc Mr. Kimber’s— out of the depths of his professional 
rather than moral consciousness. For, there is no knowing what ftn •• 
contractors would have charged for laying the main as it has been laid, i 
The Government of Lord Dui eerin would do well to apply to the C01 
poration of Calcutta for the loan of the services of Mr. James Kimber, 

C. E., to control the Financial Department of the Gqyernmcnt of India. 
We may then not only be spared the Income Tax but may be sure ot 
other reliefs, and many improvements. 


The annual meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University, held 
on Saturday last, was very .largely attended, Sir Alfred Croft being 
in the chair. The first business was to adopt the rccominenda 
tion of the Syndicate “a scheme for encouraging ;ftid assisting 
translations and critical editions of the early vernacular texts belong 
ing to the provinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.” * 
This recommendation was moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Raja Peary Mohun Mookerjee. Dr. Raj F.N pRALALA Mitra, how- 
ever, opposed it on the ground that the scheme fell outside the objects 
of the University as laid down in its charter. This legal objection 
prevailed with a majority of the members present, and the motion was 
negatived, the amendment named byihe doctor, war., “ that the subject 
be referred bafck to the Syndicate with the view of ascertaining how 
far the Syndicate is in a position to devote the funds of the University 
to the publication of Bengali and Hindi works totally unconnected with 
the scheme of education ” was adopted. 

The next business was to consider the alterations recommended by 
the Syndicate in regard to the minimum marks required for passing 
the Entrance Examination. We have already informed our readers what 
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these alterations are, and it will noty be sufficient to say that the al- 
terations were adopted without oppcAition.^ 

3)r. P. K. Roy was confirmed Registrar for a term of two years 
from 1st May next. « 


Mr. Justice Wilson has obtained two months’ privilege leave froA 
22nd June next. He is aboiffour best Judge, and the country will look 
forward with anxious interest to his safe return in increased health 
and vigour. • 

Mr. H. M. Durand— lucky son of a disappointed father— has return- 
ed and rejoined as Foreign Secretary. Now that poor TUCKAJI Rao 
is gone, we hope Mr# Durand will forgive and forget— his father’s 
quarrels. 


Samarkand is preferred to Taslikend, as the future residence of the 
Russian tjovernor-General of Tuikestan. That is a politic move. The 
City of Tamerlane as the head-quarters of the Southern Asian Em- 
pire of Russia will lend it prestige. 

. - b 

lIlEY have opened a school in London for training journalists. 
We want one badly here, to repress the tendency which, existing in 
all countries, is advancing at a daily quickened pace in this, to take to 
journalism for want of any other. The institution should have the 
authority to grant certificates, as the Board of Trade grants certificates 
for the mercantile marine service. The candidates for admission need 
not have matrfculated at any University, but must show that they can 
talk grammatically and are familiar with history, the principles of poli- 
tical economy, and the elements of morals, literature and the arts and the 
sciences, pure and mixed. This is to be ascertained by examination 
viva vocc. They must be able to recognise a Raja from an ordinary 
Rajput, a Rayyet from a mere ragamuffin, a Mahratta from any other 

Marwari. 

9 


This is going round the press 

“ We begin the publication of the Roccay Mountain Cyclone with 
some phew diphphiculties in the way. The type phounders phrom 
whom we bought our oujphit phor this printing ophphice phailcd to 
supply us with any ephs or cays, and it will be phour or phive week 
bephore we can get any. The mistaque was not phound out till a day 
or two ago. We have ordered the missing letters, and will have to 
get along withoift them till they come. We don’t lique the loox ov this 
variety cv spelling any better than our readers, but mistax will happen 
in the best regulated phamilics and iph the ph's and c’s and x’s and q’s 
we shall ceop (sound the c hard) the Cyclone whirling aphtcr 

phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us— it’s a serious 
• aphphair . — Rocky Mountain Cyclone .” 

Our “ American Cousins” are so given to literary white lying and 
the manufacture of marvels that one can not be sure of one’s ground 
in dealing with they: testimony. If the above be a creation, it is very 
ingenious— better* than Artemus Ward. But there is no inherent im- 
probability in the situation, and if there may be a real newspaper 
rejoicing in the name of Cyclone , it may well experience the typographi- 
cal difficulty represented in the extiact. The manner of facing it is 
characteristic. The “ poor Indian” of the East would Jiave waited foi 
the arrival of his “founts” and cursed his, Gods in the mean time. 
The Indian, by the way, is up to a shrewd guess on occasions. Is it 
possible that riie journalist of the “backwoods” resorted to this device 
to veil his ignorance, till he had leisure sufficient to master the rnys- 
' teries of the spelling-book ? 

Holloway's Ointment and Rills . — Ever Useful. The afflicted by 
illness should look their diseases fully in the face, .and at once seek a 
remedy for them A short search will convince the most sceptical that 
0 these noble medicaments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes 
complete recovery, to the most t(A lured sufferers. The Ointment will 
cure all descriptions of sores, wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptfons, 
erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, and skin affections. The Pills never fail 
in correcting and^strenglhening the stomach, and in restoring a derang- 
ed liver to a wholesome condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase 
their secretion, and in re-establishing the natural healthy activity of the 
bowels. Holloway’s are the remedies for complaints of all classes of 
society. 


Tup. germs of our modern improvements are usually to be traced to 
the past. Yet what large measures of time have been consumed be- 
fore any efficient valuable discovery has been made and specially before 
it has been utilised for human comfort 1 Most of the arts of science 
are very modern indeed. Look at gas-burning. The phenomenon of 
the emanations of the mud in the bed of old ponds and wells- igniting 
at the presentation of a lighted candle, was known long ages before the 
introduction of coal gas light. We read in an account going round the 
Press • 

The first actual application of gas to lighting purposes took place 
in England in the year 1792, when Mr. Wiiian N^urdoch constructed an 
apparatus for lighting his house and office at Redruth, Cornwall. So # 
little was the invention understood ahd believed in by those who had 
not seen it in use, that even great and wise men laughed at the idea. 

Is it possible that enlightened England so scornful towards backward 
and conservative nations, was so barbarous not a hundred years ago? 
The writer does not leave us at the mercy of a vague general statement 
but goes to particulars. 

How could there be a light without a wick? said a member of 
Parii.iinent when the subject was brought before the House. Sir Hum- 
nluey D ivy ridiculed the idea of lighting towns by gas and asked one 
of th*> projectors if he meant to tak$ the dome of St. Paul’s for a gas 
meter. 

So much for the experts 1 The wider experience of life, however, 
does not save public men from the same folly. 

‘ When the House of Commons was lighted by gas the architect 
imagined that the gas ran on fire through the pipes, and therefore in- 
sisted on their being placed several inches from the wall for fear of the 
building taking fire. f The members might be observed carefully touch- 
ing the pipes with thejr gloved hands, and wondering why they did 
not burn. The first shop lighted in London by this new method was 
Mr. Ackerman’s ki the Strand 0 in 18 JO ; and one lady of rank was so de- 
lighted with the brilliancy of the gas lamp on the counter that she 
asked to be allowed to take it home in her carriage. 

Brothers in demerit if not # in merit, we are in the same boat with our 
European fellowsubjccts, all other differences notwithstanding. The same 
vein of narrowness and absurdity makes the whole world kin. There 
is not much to choose between these White senators, most of them 
loaded with philosophy and languages from Oxford or the science of 
Cambridge, feeling cautiously the gas pipes, lest they scalded their 
hands, and the unlettered Sepoys in 1857 .making it their first point, 
after breaking out in mutiny, to cut open the wiring of the telegraphic 
lines in order to see the hollow through which messages— in the shape 
of compressed letters, doubtless— were forced. After that, our Anglo- 
Indian friends might perhaps somewhat put up with some of our bar- 
barisms, seeing they are civilized,, if quite, only since yesterday. And, 
instead of # forcing any of their views or ways on us, they might perhaps 
let us reform ourselves. 


Europeans make wry faces— or rather wrenched jaws at the names 
of Indians, forgetting, inexcusably for edu<ated men, that if either 
people have a grievance in that behalf, both* have. For our own 
part, as champion of our country, • we do ^but remind them of the in- 
teresting personal nomenclature of the races inhabiting Central 
Northern Europe— and they blush. Wc remember poking fun at them 
in respect of an interesting creature, in fact, a famous beauty, of the 
musical .and theatrical world, proud of her prodigious unpronouncible 
Polish patronymic. Our editorial was largely quoted and, noised about. 
Not to mention others, the Petit Bengali translated it and virtually ad- 
mitted the justice of our remark. But though we thus easily enough 
turn the table upon our sneering “ chaffers,” within our heart of hearts 
we confess ourself ill at ease. If the facts are exhaustively brought 
out and fairly marshalled, it would be difficult to say on which side the 
advantage lies. If Sclavonic nomenology is frightful, Dravidian is not 
a whit behind. Some of the nambs of streets in South India seem 
nightmare fantasies rather than legitimate efforts of sober nomen- 
clature. For crowding of consonants, whether in local * or personal 
designation, the Poles and Cossacks will ever maintain their unenvi- 
able preeminence, but in mere number of syllables and in length our 
countrymen are not to be easily beat. Of course, in the nett result- 
absurdity of effect— both are at par. We at an/ rate are painfully 
reminded of our hasty amusement at Europe’s expense, when we hear 
the interminable unmusicality of our fair ones. 

Such are our reflections at reading that the First Prince of Travan- 
core— the Heir Apparent— has espoused a Miss Uedakaykurupum. 
These Uedakaykurupum s of Trichoor are the Gunnings of Malabar 
famous for their beauty. But bow wofuily are they handicapped 1 
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We hope the enlightened ruler of Travancore will see the advisable* 
ness of relieving beauty of such fearful labels. Men may carry # any 
burden, but women never ! 

w A little before 8 P. M. the guests who had been entertained at a 
sumptuous feast, and the Palace Priests, assembled in the hall of the 
palace. The ceremony opened with the Senior Ranee presenting the 
bride with a beautiful lace cloth. The Prince took his seat on a white 
cloth spread over a handsome rich carpet to the right of his Royal 
aunt, when the bride was conducted to his presence by a near kins- 
woman of hers. With a respectful obeisance, the bride presented a 
silk cloth to Her Highness the senior Ranee and another to the Prince 
and then stood Wore the Royal bridegroom. The Prince then gave 
her a rich Pitkampar and a cloth. Thereupon one of the Kurupus in 
attendance placed upbn her hands a big jug and a salver and conferred 
• upon her the title of Pana Pillay. Presents were next distributed to 
the officers of the Maha Rajah’s Palace in attendance and to Mr. 
Shungara Menon, B. A. brother of the newly married Ammachee." 

And is that all the marriage ? Is that the rule in high life down 
Malabar ? Surely, the twice-born go through all the prescribed rites of 
the Sacrament. 

The last eight or ten days have been more than usually notorious for 
ugly personal accidents. Mr. J. R. Maples, Agent of the Calcutta 
Tramways Company, yesterday njet with one. Riding back from the 
Company’s horse depdt on the Gun Foundry Road between Chitpore 
and Cossipore, his horse shied, apparently frightened at something, and 
brought himself and his rider to the ground. He was removed to the 
dep&t where he lay in an insensible state. News being sent to tlfe 
office at Bhowanipore, the next European on the establishment imme- 
diately took Dr. MACLEOD to the Northern deputy where the patient 
was examined as well as practicable without ^disturbing him. It was 
suspected that a rib is broken. Possibly there has l^ccn other internal 
injury besides, if, as we hear, the patient is bleeding from the bowels. 
He is in good hands, but great anxiety is felt. Mr. Maples is well- 
spoken of by the natives, llis loss would be a calamity to the Company. 

Here is a sad telegram from Madias 

• 

Last night (April 22) a pair of horses belonging to Lieutenant Sullivan, 
son of the Hon’ble Sullivan, bolted with n brougham from the beach. 
Mrs. Sullivan being in the carriage, jumped out, and fell on her head, 
fracturing her skull and dying immediately. The horses were pulled up 
after running two miles further. 


The weather has been severe and ominous. From an early hour after 
day-break it begins to be hot, before noon the hot winds commence 
and keep the field all day, in the evening till a late hour it is oppressive- 
ly sultry, with a sense of suffocation from rarifaction of air. 

The mornings for the last three or four days have been .foggy. This 
morning Calcutta was enveloped in a thick haze such as is not always 
to be seen in mid-winter, which continued till a late hour. This is re- 
garded as a bad sign, as not only resulting in heat during the day, but 
also presaging public ill health. 

1 

SEVRRAL*accidents have in consequence occurred in different quarters. 
The latest and not the ledfct noticeable took place at the Bengal Office 
to a Mahomedan officer. Moonshee Ahmed, Translator in the Chief 
Secretary’s department, in descending from the tram car and stepping 
into the Government Buildings, got a sun-stroke. He received instant 
help and was carried to a room of the record department on the ground 
floor. Thp Registrar, Mr. COUNSELL, hearing of it, hastened down to 
the scene. Seeing the dangerous situation of the patient, he at once sought 
the assistance of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, I)r. Cowie, 
who came and ordered ice to be applied on the head and prescribed 
brandy and gave other directions. He recovered consciousness but 
was lying quietly on his side at half past 2 O’clock. 


THOUGH not directly attributable to the weather, not the least alarm 
ing of the occurrences of th$ last few days was the accident that befell 
the veteran publicist who conducts* the Statesman. Strange that it has 
not yet appeared in the papers. Verily, we are leading a worse than 
life in London where nobody hears or cares about his next-door 
neighbour in the same flat. Here we have the editor of a great daily 
newspaper escaping death by a bait’s breadth, if he has yet truly es- 
caped, and nobody knows anything of it. The victim himself may be 
silent front modesty or indifference, but there is no excuse for the other 
journals ignoring the occurrence. Yet there is no deliberate passing 
over or indifference. They simply do not know. Hence we say, life 
in Calcutta is out-Londoniog London. We heard a vague rumour 
and on inquiry learnt the particulars. Mr. Knight had lost his 


i balance on the slippery marble of the ^ath-room and fallen on the 
tub and received some fearful wounds on several parts of the body. 
The cuts went deep to the £>one, fhough fortunately there were no frac- 
tures of either kind. There was great anxiety in consequence, in 
the case of a man of his years, but the native force of his constitution 
soon reassured him and his family. He is In a fair way of recovery. 


What a escape is ours there 1 India cannot willingly let that man 
depart who is one of her few— too few, alas ! — champions stout and 
sturdy. Yet Fate might be irresistible. Accidents will occur to the 
bravest and best, as in the most well-regulated households. The 
Knight of the pen might have given us the slip before we were aware of 
it. For our own part, when we heard of the accident, we involuntarily 
repeated to ourself— 


f Men understand 
A draper’s wand, 

But pens are things 
And popes and kings 


a plough or wheel, 
a sail or keel ; 
which high and great 
agree to hate; 


And which the crowd, 

Earth-born, carth-bofoed, 

Can scarcely know 

For constant loac^ of toil and woe. 


But yet, may be, 
Men who can see 
May chance to dig 
And looking big, 


a century hence, 
with keener sense, 
thy relics cold ; 
may ci y “ Behold 1 


The pen of Might ! 
That loved the Right ! ” 


Another Calcutta patriarch has fallen ! Bab 11 Madan Mohan Chat- 
TERJEE of Jorasanko in this town died on Thursday at an ad- 
vanced age. He was the eider brother of the late Chunder Mo- 
han CHATTERJBE and nephew (sister’s son) of the famous Baboo 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. He was a man of a fine understanding and 
much force of character with a capacity for business. He resisted Hot 
only all the blandishments of Dwarkanath’s table but also*the long 
continued persuasion, not to say the persecutions, of such an uncle, 
and remained orthodox to the last. How he saved from ruin the estate 
of the late Baboo Gopal Lai. Tagore— father of Babu KALIKISSEN 
Tagore— is one of the city’s traditions. His sons died before him, 
but he has left several grandsons one of whom is a retired solicitor, 
another (Babu Amarkndra Nath Chatterjei) is a wellknown 
pleader and public speaker, another, Babu DHIRKNPRA Nath is 
in the service of the Town Corporation and one of its most jjard work- 
ing and honourable employes and another Mr. CHATTERJEE of 
Chatterjee, solicitors. 

The Mahomedans of Patna held a meeting for expressing their 
natural congratulations on the appointment to tito* musnud of the pro- 
vince of one who had passed the best portion of his official life in their 
part of the country. Appointed to Bchar as an Assistant Magistrate, 
Sir STEUART Bayley rose to be its official head— the local chief— and, 
with the exception of an interval of change to the Secretariat, he stuck 
to it, until lie finally left it for higher offices. He ruled the province 
long and in succession as Commissioner. 

But why harp on the fact? What good in insisting on it? It may 
be excusable in our friends of Bchar to be forcibly reminded of all the 
old days he passed among them in their Province. But it is indelicate 
to remind him. There is always an element of unpleasantness in 
raking up antecedents showing that the object of your attentions was 
not formerly so big. There is indeed evfiry reason for confining your 
memories, if you must cherish them, to your own bosoms. * 

We may tell our friends that Sir Steuart Bayley will not thank 
them for their pains. Their proclaiming his Behari connections does 
’ not tend^o his advantage. It adds not to his prestige. It is no pre- 
sumption in favour of his reign. It will not do for tfim to be Behari 
only— he must be pa^ Bengali, in the wider sense of political geography. 
They make him out provincial when lie strives ttf be catholic. 

He could not possibly forget Bchar,, and he was sure to show his 
kindness in that direction. This indiscreet activity of his proteges will 
paralyse his desires* 
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Wtt never knew that our unsophisticated little notice of the new 
Lieutenant-Governor's method of attending to his work in due form at 
the Bengal Downing Street, was,cbarged witfe so much execution. In- 
deed, just as the point of a joke lies in the ear that receives rather than 
in the tongue that cracks it, so the nervousness— the self-conscious 
fear— of the Lords of the Bureau has given our paragraph all its em- 
phasis, has supplied the place of wit, and completed the v^aisemblance. 1 
The almost random shot has h^. Our half dozen lines have told with 
^considerable effect in so much as to provoke a reply. So powerful for 
mischief was our pinch of verbal dynamite deemed that the great gods 
who give tongue to the thoughts of Jove and would lend him their 
thoughts too on the first opportunity, that they apparently held a 
conclave. They have certainly issued a manifesto. A communique 
from official dons can appear only in a semi-official organ, and ac- 
cordingly we have the grange spectacle of the Englishman , which, 
ever since the days of the Ubert Bill, has noticed us by ignoring our 
existence altogether, stooping to bandy words with us. It manages 
to savfe its dignity too— by not taking our name in vain. Good pious 
old soul 1 • 

Indeed, our contemporary is careful of its dignity from the outset, 
thus— 

“ The little scraps of news with which our native contemporaries are 
favouring us about our new Ufutenant-Governor must be infinitely 
diverting to him, if they ever Ifappen to catch h'w eye.” 

If tlfby ever happen to catch his eye ! The stale trick, unworthy of a 
foe conscious of his prowess ! The hypocrisy is self-evident. No 
doubt Secretaries and journalists of a particular type would like to keep 
the native papers out of gubernatorial ken, but is there really a doubt 
as to whether they reach the head of the Government ? If so, is it 
possible that Secretaries to Government should feel the call to answer 
those native papws, and that the Englishman should lend itself to 
so useless an operation ? 

Our “graphic little picture ” is thus disposed of— 

“The sober fact is that on Saturday last Sir Steuart Bayley sat in 
his room at the Bengal Office for some hours, as Sir Rivers Thompson 
frequently did after a sitting of the Council, a proceeding very much to 
the satisfaction of such of the Secretaries,...” 

The “ sober fact,” no doubt, whittles the proportions of the departure 
we Ventured to read in the Lieutenant-Governor’s holding office on 
Saturday<ast. And no doubt the wish is father to the thought. But 
herein the scribes reckon without their host— or say, at once, their 
Chief. Our ancestors have left a maxim that one fact outweighs a 
hundred arguments, and we prefer to answer in the logic of facts. 
From the Engli^tman it would seem as if the Lieutenant-Governor 
went for the nonce to the Secretariat on last Saturday and remained 
there a few hours, arid that being there, business was brought to him. 
But Sir Steuart Bayley has repeated his visit. Today he was at the 
Bengal office too, staying the whole day and doing business. What is the 
jjigpninff of that? At any rate, that does not look like the visit of an 
Amateur Casual of a Lieutenant-Governor. We wonder what will be 
the suggestion now ! 

• RE(S & RA YYET. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1887. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

T HE last words of Sir Rivers Thompson, in his 
Legislative Council, were spoken in vindication of 
the principles of Local Self-Government. The legisla- 
tive work of his Government related chielly ,to this 
subject, while the task of bringing the new system 
into operation in the towns as well as the districts, 
afforded Sir Rivers the fullest opportunities of judg- 
ing how far that system was likely to take' root in the 
country. If anybody therefore is entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, it is the late Lieutenant- 
Governor bf Bengal. The Bengal Municipal Act 
III (B. C.) df 1884, came into operation on the 1st 
August 1884, and was in force in 133 Municipalities 
in these Provinces during the year 1885-86. The 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act III of 1885 first 
came into force in sixteen of the more advanced dis- 
tricts. on the 1st October 1886, but Sir Rivers has 


•given the last proof of his confidence in the ability 
of the people at large to manage their local affairs by 
extending its operation to the remaining districts with 
effect from this month. 

In the last Bengal Administration report for 1S85- 
86, Sir Rivers Thompson records : “ The elective 
' system has proved a success, and the new bodies of 
Municipal Commissioners acquitted themselves cre- 
ditably in the performance of« their honorary duties." 
In the Burdwan Division, the working of the munici- 
palities is pronounced to have been gbod, and “ the 
Committees as a body fully appreciated the res- 
ponsibilities they had taken upon themselves." In 
Nuddeaof the Presidency Division, the Act did not 
work so well as in other districts. There was too 
much of party spirit notably in the Santipore muni- 
cipality. It is noteworthy that this should be the 
case in an intellectual district like that of Nuddca. 
Mr. Hopkins, the Magistrate of the district, however, 
may, for aught we know, be tb some extent responsible 
for the result. For, the fact is notorious that he 
never took kindly to the system, and from some ofhis 
high-handed proceedings which have come to light, 
he seems to have failed to realize his own position 
under the law in relation to the honorary committees. 
In the 24-Pcrgunnahs, the Magistrate remarks as 
follows : — “ Oi\ the whole the new Commissioners 
appear to me to have done *their work well. Too 
much time no doubt is often spent in oratorial ex- 
hibitions, and petty jealousies and impatience of 
control by an Honorary Chairman, who is no longer 
a Government official . give rise to occasional dissen- 
sions and interfere with^ Committee’s usefulness. In 
the end, however, the election scheme, will, I think, 
prove a success. Meetings are well attended and are 
held more regularly than formerly, and the items of 
business are freely and often very warmly discussed." 

The Commissioner of the Rajshahye Division does 
not seem tq be favorably disposed towards the new 
scheme, on the working of which he remarks : — 

“Among the elective municipalities, the Municipal Commissioners 
of Bogra and*Sirajgunge, and then those of Pubna, have as a body 
done best. In Rampore Beauleah there were differences of opinion, 
and troublesome references in consequence. In Sherpur the Municipal 
Commissioners as a body misbehaved grossly towards their Chairman 
owing to jealousy and party spirit, the matter being reported to Gov- 
ernment at the time. In Nattore jealousy of the official Vice-Chairman 
was shown by some Commissioners, who, on one occasion recorded 
objectionable remarks, which, however, were repudiated by others. 
In all the elective municipalities, except Dinagepore and Rungpore 
( which are under official Chairmen ) tfiere waf, as was only to be ex- 
pected, at first an insufficient regard for the requirements of the law, 
and jealousy of the Chairman was evinced as also a desire to prevent 
his exercising his powers independently of the Commissioners in 
meeting as much as possible.” 

• The Commissioner of the Dacca Division says : — 

“ The wording of so many municipalities under elected Chairmen, 
and generally the management of the towns by the representatives of 
the rate payers, is the most interesting Mature of the year’s municipal 
history. It would not be safe yet to venture on an opinion as to how 
the new system will work ; but I am inclined to think that it will be 
more successful in the small towns than in those of large size and with 
a large population. Dacca, for instance, has an admirable Chairman, 
and the constitution of the Municipality is as good as could be ex- 
pected ; but I am not quite satisfied with the state of affairs. There 
are conflicting interests, and the Commissioners, ( elected ones special- 
ly ) are in considerable awe of their constituents. However, there is 
no reason yet for despair, and time may remove the obstacles to im- 
provement which now exist.” „ 

In view of the more or less hesitating opinions ex- 
pressed by the Divisional Commissioners as to the 
working of the new system, it behoves the elected 
representatives of the people to be extremely careful 
that they do not endanger the institution by their 
indiscretions and petty differences. That there have 
been too many exhibitions of party spirit ancl. mutual 
jealousy, cannot be denied. We regret them as much 
as possible, but at the same time we are of opinion 
that too much stress should not be placed on them. 
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They are of the nature of inevitable evils, which will 
attend the beginning of Local Self-Government, 
whenever a beginning is made at any place. But the 
people will soon learn to outlive them. They will 
quarrel themselves into harmony. That has been the 
case everywhere else, and that is the lesson of history. 
As to injury to public business arising in conse- 
quence of these dissensions, that is of scarcely any 
appreciable magnitude. On the one hand, while they 
are inevitable, on the other, they are, from their na- 
ture, of temporary duration, and soon pass away. 
We trust Sir Steuart Bayley will not only keep 
in tact the policy of the new scheme, but extend it 
gradually, as the fitness of the people for the adminis- 
tration of local affairs is more and more developed. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS OF THE 
UNITED PROVINCES. 

Upon any One who has the good of our hardy bre- 
thren of the United Provinces at heart the question 
must from time to time force itself— Why is education 
at such a low ebb there? Is it the innate cotiser-* 
vatism and the consequent instinctive abhorrence of 
everything foreign of our brethren that is at the 
root of the evil ? And if so, what havjs the local Gov- 
ernment done towards removing the stumbling-block 
in the way of their progre^k, ana how far their efforts 
in this direction have been crowned with success ? 
A discussion of these questions will be of special 
interest at this moment when the question of a Uni- 
versity for the United Provinces is on the tapis. 

It goes without saying that the local Government 
have not only done absolutely nothing to remove the 
obstacles, but have on the other hand considerably 
added to them. This is a serious charge we are pre- 
ferring against, above all, the Government of Sir 
Alfred Lyall — one who has spent the best years 
of his life in the cultivation of literature, but we can 
substantiate it. In an evil hour for the' country, did 
that arch-enemy of high education, Sir George Cou- 
per, inaugurate an educational scheme whose evils 
even the literary Sir Alfred, to his eternal discredit, 
has not as yet been able to undo, or rather has never 
set himself in earnest to undo. We yet hope better 
counsels will prevail, and the new-fledged council 
would be the precursor of a series of reforms with 
education justly at its *head.* 

To begin with, the Middle-class examination is a 
distinctly retrogade step. Its existence in the United 
Provinces at this hour of day, uninfluenced as 
they were by the surrounding waves of changes like 
the Sleepy. Hollow, is, to say the least, an anachron- 
ism and a mistake. It certainly mars the efficiency 
of work. From the very nature of things, it could 
not be otherwise. Young men are taught all through 
in Urdu or Hindi, except one solitary book in Eng- 
lish, and that even in a most perfunctory manner. 
The result of course is the .realisation of the saying, 
old as the everlasting hills, — “ As you shall sow, so 
you will reap.” Wonder of wonders ! they are re- 
quired to work in English and to hold their own with 
the Bengal students in the Calcutta University— let 
us say — Entrance examination whose medium of ex- 
amination is English. We have advisedly confined 
'ourselves to the Entrance examination, . for it is very 
seldom that. Hindustanis compete for higher honors. 
Whenever .they do— and as we said it is very seldom 
— they are exceptions, which go to prove the rule. 
Add to this the fact, the simple sober fact, that the 
Middle-class passed candidates are preferred to Cal- 
cutta B. A.’s, and you will have a tolerably fair idea 


of the state of things there. If this is not laying the 
axe at the root of high education, we do not know 
what is. Our brethren have now learnt to resent 
insult, and, if they are wise in t|jeir generation, they 
should repudiate it by every possible means. They 
can see through the trick that is being played upon 
them — of educating them in Urdu or Hindi, while 
filling all the high and lucrative posts with English- 
edpeated aliens. We are not against Oriental educa- 
tion ; far from it. On the other hand, we are no blind 
admirers of it. But in view of the present impover- 
ished condition of India, and of the policy of the 
greatest good of the greatest number, we cannot but 
oppose its continuance. We cannot do aught else when 
we see that no good and much evil results therefrom. 
Scholar and philosopher as Sir Alfred Lyall is, * his 
first and foremost duty should have been, upon as- 
saming the reins of office, not qnly to abolish this 
useless examination but to reverse the whole educa- 
tional policy of .Sir George Couper, conceived and 
carried out as it was by a very'i'wrrow and .unstates- 
manlike spirit. We affirm what we said in a recent 
issue of Reis and Rayyet , that English education 
alone would have justified the presence of the Eng- 
lish in -our midst. Say the Pioneer to the contrary 
what it may, we make no hesitation in reiterating 
our belief that the profound peace — the firm Reign 
of law that obtains from one end of the country 
to the other, has been in no small measure rendered 
an easy task by English education. Notwithstanding 
our Allahabad contemporary’s mischievous comparison 
of the National Congress with the Irish Nationalist 
Societies, it is possible only under the oegis of British 
rule and under the solvent influence of English educa- % 
tion. That education is the one thing that has made 
even the mild Hindus entertain a strong sense 
of duty, after centuries of repression and retro- 
gression under old-World forms of Government. 
Freedom of thought and freedom of speech are 
two essential attributes of a peaceful * Govern- 
ment. These again have been rendered possible 
by English education. The greatest good that the 
English have conferred upon us is, of course, English 
education, and wherever it is not, the* English *hhve 
not made their hold sufficiently strong. Has not the 
Government of Sir Alfred Lyall read or has 
it read to no purpose the celebrated speech of Macau- 
lay of 10th July, 1833 ? Or, is it the Jearof awaken- 
ing ambition in the breast ol the Hirfdustanis that 
keeps it from introducing any form of education as 
distinguished from the sham of it that is now in vogue ? 
While the surrounding provinces are having their 
ideas reformed, manners chastened, thoughts and 
aspirations elevated, by • what has grown to be our 
lingua franca, is it possible, can it be expected, that they 
wifi remain perfectly uninfluenced by the changes that 
are being wrought on all sideA ? To us, the idea seems , 
as absurd as was King Canute’s attempt to check the 
rising waves. 

In a recent lecture delivered by Mr. Mozumdar 
at Lucknow, he very pertinently remarked that the 
United Provinces were the life of Hinduism. By 
tradition and by nature, the .Hindu mind is .so con- 
stituted th.\t it abhors anything that comes ip a foreign 
garb, be it good or bad. This in itself would have 
been sufficient to justify the Government^to hold out 
to the Hindustanis the highest prizes and the best 
institutions so as to attract the people to the cultiva- 
tion of English. Is it possible that in these days 
of increasing popularity of homoeopathy, the Govern- 
ment wished to try the efficacy of the principle, 
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similia smilibus curantur and increased schooling 
fees in consequence. Anyone who has an average 
thinking power can realise how strong a deterrent 
the increase ol schqoling fees serves to be, coupled 
with economy, retrenchment in every department of 
State, and the Income tax staring in the face. It* 
is but a truism to say that English educated men have 
the monopoly of all high posts ; while the uneducated 
Hindustanis have been relegated to the mean drud- 
geries of copyists, munshis, and the like. Between 
this fact and their unfortunate land system, they 
are the poorest creatures upon the face of the 
earth. It is not strange, then, that the unnecessary 
increase of the fees proves to be the last straw upon 
the camel's back. If the Government were in earnest 
desirous of extending to them the boon of education, 
it shoulcj certainly have first tried to popularise educa- 
tion before being anjbitious of establishing a separate 
University. We think a fraction of money about 
to be wasted on the University would be profitably 
spent if -employed ifr popularising education there 
irr the shape of medals and scholarships. The natur- 
al aversion of the Hindustanis from foreign education, 
the apathy of the Government towards a reform in 
these directions as testified by the increase* of the 
schooling-fees and the like — these are barriers more 
insurmountable than all the ideal barriers that the 
Calcutta University is credited with offering. So long 
as these barriers are allowed to stand, so long as they 
continue to disgrace British rule, it is idle to expect 
any good will come out of the spasmodic efforts of 
the Government to establish Universities and Legis- 
lative Councils. They will necessarily do more harm 
jhan good. 


LATEST TELEQRAMS. 

London, April 23. 

In the House of Lords last night, the Irish Land Bill was read a 
second time without a division. 

# Berlin, April 22. 

The German police have arrested M. Schnaebell, an employ^ of the 
French Government, for treason, in pursuance of the judge's order. 

A § t Paris, April 22. 

The evidence regarding the arrest of M. Schnaebell is clashing. The 
Germans assert that he was arrested in German territory, while the 
French declare to the contrary The representative of the German 
Government here, has informed M. Flourens, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that the grounds upon which M. Schnaebell was arrested are 
uncertain, but thejGterman Government, in concert with France, will 
enquire into the matter. The Paris Press are discussing the affair in 
a calm manner. 

The Bourse is agitated, and Rentes have fallen 1 % per cent, to-day. 


APPRECIATION OF GOLD*- 

Br appreciation of gold may be understood that a given weight of 
gold will now* purchase more of most articles of consumption than 
it would have purchased in years gone by. It may also suggest that 
gold has become scarce and therefore dear. Prices may have fallen, 
because (1) the supply of other articles has developed with a 
great rapidity in comparison to gold in consequence of modern 
inventions affecting production or distribution;^*) or the supply 
of gold has fallcrf away, 10 that a scarcity of money available for 
exchange Jius arisen ; (3) or else, on account of both of these 
causes. As gornpared with silver, whereas in 1850, /the stock of 
silver was estimated at 32 times in weight that of gold, it is now 
supposed to be about 1 9 times ; and were their prices regulated 
merely by the 3 tocks of the two metals at different periods, the 

. • ^ 

* Appreciation of Gold. An Essay. By William Fowler, L. L. B. 
(Fellow of University College, London). Capel and Company, Limited, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1886. 


pride of silver should now be 102 pence per ounce instead of 43 
pence. 

The trade of the world, says Mr. Fowler, is at least four times as 
great as it was in 1850, and the mere weight of goods moved is six 
times as great as it theA was. The increased quantity of money neces- 
sary for exchange of commodities has been partly supplied by the 
discovery of great supplies of gold and silver. tJnlike the articles 
produced for comsumption which ve quickly used up and done 
with, gold and silver accumulate by reason of their durability, and 
an increase of stock is comparatively a permanent addition made to 
the fund available for exchanges. But the increased necessity for " 
money is also partly met with by a great extension of credit. At 
least, 99 per cent, of the real business of Great Britain and Ireland 
is now effected by instruments of credit, including Bank Notes of 
all sorts ; and apart from Bank Notes, the vast mass of important 
exchanges takes effect without the use of any ‘money* whatever. 
As a final result, we have got more coin and bullion in circulation 
and in reserve in the Banks and Tr^auries of Europe and the United 
States than at any former period. The interest paid on money but 
for short periods has been lower than at any recent period, though, 
ft the same time, the prices are lower than those of 1850. 

Mr. Fowler shews that though in the Bank of France about 44 per 
cent, of transactions arc effected by means of notes and cash, and 
in the London Banks only 3 per cent, are thus effected, the prices in 
the two countries vary little. It follows therefore that the general 
movements of prices depend les? on the use of money than on 
supply and demand of goods. 

He then mentions various cases of low prices and shews that 
there is no law as to the fall. The fall appears to be spasmodic 
and uncertain, which it sheuld not be if it be caused by a continuous 
and increasing scarcity of the means of effecting exchanges. The 
causes of such low prices, according to him, arc (1) increased 
competition both in Europe and America and even in the East ; (2) 
increased competition in England due to inventions which have 
cither increased production or lessened its cost or have caused a great 
saving in the use of the capital. The development of steam power 
has increased the available power of man to six times what it was in 
1850. Wages have greatly increased, but the cost of doing a given 
amount of work has greatly decreased, so that five men can now do 
the work which would have demanded the labor of eight men in 
1850. The increased home competition is also partly due to the 
establishment of Limited Companies which once started work 
without profit or at a loss. ^ 

Reduced cost of distribution both by land and water since 1850, 
has also lowered prices. In Europe, t^ere are now eight times as 
many miles of railway as there was in 1850, and, taking the whole 
world quite eleven times as many, it has been estimated that 
the cost of carriage has been reduced to one sixth of what it was 
before. # The rfilways have also greatly extended the area of pro- 
duction and opened new sources of supply. The combined capacity 
of British sailing and steam ships fose from 9,975,000 tons in 1875 
to 14,646,000 tons in 1883. The carrying capacity of each steamer 
has been enormously increased in recent years by inventions which 
reduce the quantiry of coal to each ton of cargo and thus leave 
more room for cargo. A few years ago, it required eighteen tons 
of coal per day to move a steamer of 1200 tons burden ; now ten 
tons per day will move a steamer of 2600 tons. 

Another indirect economy arises from the reduction of the time 
occupied in voyages ; so that the stock of goods now on water in 
course of transit, is only about one half of what used to be thus 
locked up. So also the telegraph has reduced the cost considerably 
by removing the necessity of retaining large stocks of goods at any 
of the great centres. 

Finally, Mr. Fowler criticises in detail the bimetallic theory. Its 
advocates hold that its effect would be to restore prices to a higher 
level in England than at present. (1) Supposing the supply of 
1 silver should increase rapidly, and that of gold should fall off, tjie 
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result would clearly be that silver would remain in England, § and* 
gold would be exported, being more valuable as merchandise than 
as coin. (2). Supposing the supply of silver to fall off, silver would 
buy more than gold and would be exported, while gold as over- 
valued would remain in England after more or less unnecessary 
confusion. (3)*. Even supposing that both metals remained in use, , 
the permanent dfuses of the scarcity of money in relation to the 
commodities, /. /., of money inflation to increased production and 
trade, would continue, and the momentary abundance would be 
succeeded quickly by the same relative scarcity as before. The 
future course of prices will be regulated by the aggregate annual 
production of the two metals, which is much at the same ratio to 
their total stocks in use, as the production of the one metal to the 
stock of that metal only. (4). Another difficulty would arise in 
fixing the proportion between gold and silver, the actual value of 
silver at present being less than 20 to 1 ; but the old ratio, so much 
recommended being 15# to 1. The result would be the simultane- 
ous efflux and influx from all countries and confusion in all monetary 

t 

dealings. 

The pamphlet is specially suited for those who are clamouring for 
bimetallism on the ground that gold has become scarce and therefore 
dear in comparison to commodities. That there is appreciation of 
gold, no one doubts, and Mr. Fowler has clearly shewn that this ap- 
preciation is wholly accounted for by the cheaper production and 
distribution of commodities due chiefly to an increased employment 
of steam power and other invention#. We recoihmcnd a perusal of 
the book to all those who want to study the causes of the present 
monetary difficulties. , 

We do not think Mr. Fowler to be correct in inferring, from the 
low rates of interest and discount, an abundance of gold in European 
markets. The money return for ‘ money * is not changed either by 
an appreciation or depreciation. But when there is an appreciation 
of gold chiefly due to a cheaper production and distribution, the | 
circulation of coins for the purpose of ordinary trades and commerce 
becomes naturally reduced, causing thereby a greater total saving 
and a larger reserve seeking investment and which reduces the rates 
of interest and discount. It should be borne in mind that money 
is always partly in circulation and partly held in reserve, and that the 
reserve has no effect on the price of commodities. Thus there may 
be a greater reserve of money with a diminished circulation, the 
total quantity of money remaining the same. 

Wc are also afraid Mr. Fowler has not hit the right nail on the 
head. The great important fact that always weighs in the com- 
mercial world i3 cheapness. What might is in the physical and 
political world, that cbeaptwss is in* the commercial world. It is the 
comparative cheapness which governs the market everywhere, and 
no body pays a farthing more to buy a commodity than what he is 
obliged to pay. Progress in arts and sciences has no doubt made 
things cheap in Europe. But is the case the same with India ? Here,' 
the prices of the raw commodities remain much the saffle — a result 
of an increasing cost due to a jnore extensive cultivation counter- 
acted by a cheaper freight from the interior to the sea-board. But 
still now is it that India competes in the foreign markets with 

greater and greater success every succeeding year in such commo- 
dities as wheat, seeds, &c ? The freight by sea from Bombay to the 
United Kingdom has fallen, no’doubt, but so too from the other 
foreign countries to the United Kingdom. India has apparently 
gained no advantage over her foreign rivals in this respect, she has 
rather lost her ground. But still it is the cheapness which causes 

Indian commodities to be sold more largely in the foreign markets* 
than those of other countries. One fact stares in our face which 
only is capable of explaining this mystery /. r., the heavy foreign 
obligations of India. The effect of this heavy obligation is such that 
it has reduced the price-level and wages-level in India all round, in 
comparison to those prevailing in foreign countries. In our ordi- 
nary daily intercourse, we find that a needy man is always cheap. 

He must become cheap nolens vole ns. Will as. such partly disap- 


pears in him. So also a nation becomes needy through heavy 
foreign obligations and indebtedness and therefore cheap in foreign 
estimation. Is a fact more simple and plain than this ? The people 
abroad advocate bimetallism and a greater Rise of silver for coinage 
purposes, which, we suspect, is partly dufc to their mistaken analogy 
drawn from India. They say India has a silver-coinage and her 
foreign exports arc increasing, wherws ours arc languishing, wc 
having given preference to a gold currency. This is their argument 
which Mr. Fowler has not touched at all. 


% MONGI1YR. 

Jamal pore, the iSth April 1887. 

The hot weather has now fairly set in. tWc must suffer the 
amenities of life during these successive grilling months. The 
westerly hot wind has now commenced blowing almost daily, 
especially in the afternoon, causing the people to feel much* from 
the scorching heat. In fact it is almost unbearable to be out on the 
road during mid-day. » 

A few days ago, the native portion of fchc town named Noyagaon, 
was the scat of terror, the dreadful disease cholera of a virulent 
type having raised furiously. The victims this year were the Ben- 
galee residents of the place,* ( both m^^and female). There were 
altogether about half a .dozen fatal cases. Many hat/ to quit their 
quarters with their families and all their belongings, and to take t*heir 
abode in Monghyr and elsewhere, through fear. I am now happy 
to be able to inform your readers that the fell disease has since 
abated. The cause of this outbreak, 1 am told, is attributable to 
the bad sanitary arrangements, more especially the drainage. I 
understand this state of things has already reached the ears ot the 
municipal authorities here. The residents of this part of the town 
arc greatly inconvenienced for want of mehtars to bale out the water 
from cess pools adjoining their houses. Hitherto, that service was 
reserved for Municipal Mchtcrs, ( that is the Sirkari ones) as regards 
the main drains, &c., but of late, I hear, the order has been counter- 
manded. Heven knows the cause of it. Many a rate payer had to 
receive summonses for the accumulation of dirty sewage and the 
result was nothing but heavy fines. Notwithstanding, they had to 
remove the same at their own expense. Cannot the ratepayers 
expect this trivial concession from the Municipality? The people 
I arc fairly entitled to it, paying taxes a great deal more in compari- 
son with the taxes levied on the pucca buildings in the Metropolis, 
and other towns. The major portion of the houses situated in 
native quarters, are mud-walled and tile-roofed. 

Mr. D. W. Campbell, Loco-Superintendent, has left this for 
Calcutta to act for Sir Bradford Leslie, Agent, proceeded to Europe 
on furlough. Mr. J. Strachan, District Loco-Superintendent, Allaha- 
bad, has come here as Loco-Superintendent. 

The local sadhu (ascetic) attached to Durga-i-sthan (Thakurbari) 
of Jamalporrc, is now in trouble, having been implicated in a charge 
of kidnapping. 

A Bengali young Brohmochari, named Upcndra Chandfa Vidya- 
ratna, (one of the pupils of the renowned Bissoodhanunda Swami of 
Benares) was amongst us for the last 2 days, he gave two lectures 
in Bengali in our local Harisava on Faith and Prayer and made a 
great stir among the audience. 

The construction of Reservoir close to the Hills of whicji men- 
tion was made by me sometime last year, and fee which the E. I. R. 
Company had to meet a large outlay, is making great progress, and 
is expected to be ready before the rains. It affords a pleasant aspcc% 
to spectators, being situated at the foot of the Hills. This gigantic 
reservoir on completion will without the least shadow of doubt 
render material help to the E. I. R. Company’s working and remove 
a long felt desideratum, especially in the hot months, when wells 
and tauks arc as a rule dry. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 31st March 1887. — Baboo Hem Chundcr Mook- 
erjee, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, is appointed to be Tem- 
porary Deputy Collector in charge of the Khas Tchsil Office at 
Contai, in Midnapore, vice Baboo Soshi I/husan Sen, transferred. 

The 14th April 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath Gupta, Deputy* 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is allowed leave for 
four days, under section 72 of the Civil’ Leave Code, in extension 
of the leave granted to him under the order of the 10th February 
I88 7 . V , 

Baboo rurna Chundcr Bysack, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Scrajgunge, Pubna, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Codfc. 

Kumar Ramendra Krishna, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Hooghly, on leave, is transferred to Pubna, and 
is posted to Serajgunge in that district, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Purna Chundcr Bysack, or until further orders. 
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The 15 th April 1887. — Mr. E. B. Harris, c. s., reported his de- 
parture from India, on furlough, on thp *lst instant. 

Mr. C. H. Vowcll, c.s., reposted his departure from India, on 
furlough, on the 1st instant. 

The 16th April 1887.^-Baboo Basanta Krishna Bose, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Dcptty Collector, Bankoora, is transferred 
to Darjeeling, and is posted to Silligorcc, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Prosonna Coomar Dutt, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of ^hc §th instant, transferring Baboo 
Upcndra Chunder Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Midnaporc, to Darjeeling and posting him to 
Silligorce. • 

Baboo Bcjoy Madhub Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ranaghat, Nuddca, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, \yith effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Radha Madhub Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on leave, is posted to Nuddca, and is appointed to have 
charge of the Ranaghat sub-division of that district, during the ab- 
sence, tfn leave, of Baboo Bejoy Madhub Mookerjee, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Baboo ’Mo^ Mohan Roy, b. a., is appointed to act, until further 
orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and is posted 
to the Suddcr station of the 'district of Bankoora. 

Baboo Kalipodo Chuckcrbutty, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Kutubdea, Chittagong, and jj^boo Hartpodo Ghosh, Temporary 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Chittagong Hill Tracts, arc appointed to be 
TehSlldars in the district of Chittagong. 

The 19th April 1887* — In modification of the order dated the 
18th March 1887, Mr. E. W. Collin is appointed to perform the 
duties of a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector in the district of 
Mozuffcrporc, in addition to his special work connected with the 
survey and settlement in that district. 

Baboo Rai Churn Ghosc, Officiating Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Cjiota Nagporc Division, is allowed leave for fifteen 
days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he availed himself of it. 

Mr. R. F. Rampini, District and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, is al- 
lowed leave for one month, under the note to rule 2, section 73 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 25th instant. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Purncah, is appointed to act as District and Sessions 
Ju^gc of Burdwan, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. R. F. 
Rampini, or until further orders. 

Baboo kedar Nath Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Jhcnida, Jcssore, is allowed leave for eight days from the 23rd 
to the 30th instant inclusive, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code. 

Baboo Krishna Kali Mookerjee, Officiating Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Jcssore, is appointed temporarily to have 
charge of the Jhcnida sub-division of that district, during the ab- 
sence, on leave, of Baboo Kedar Nath Biswas, or until further orders. 

Baboo Rambrahmo Chatterjce, Sub-Deputy Collector, employed 
on land registration work in Cuttack, is transferred to Khoorda, in 
the district of Poorec. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Nag, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Khoorda, Pooree, is transferred to Cuttack for employment on land 
registration work. 

Mr. C. Owen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Chitta- 
gong HH 1 Tracts, is aljpwed leave for one week, under section 72 
of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him 
under the order of the nth instant. 

* Mr. W. H. Grimlcy, Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergunnahs, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the date on which his ap- 
pointment as Income-tax Commissioner terminated. 

Mr. T, D. Beighton, District and Sessions Judge, Moorshedabad, 
is allowed leave for six weeks, under the note to rule 2, section 73 
of the Civil Lcaw Code, with effect from the 25th May 1887, or 
such subsequent date as he may be relieved. 

^Ir. R. H. Wilson, Officiating Commissioner, Burdwan, Division, 
is allowed leave for five weeks, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 1st proximo. 

Mr. E. V. Westmac’ott, Magistrate and Deputy Collector, How- 
rah, is appointed to act as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 
during the absence, on leave, of Mr. R. H. Wilson, or untij further 
ojjdcrs. 

Mr. J. Gi Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Seram- 
pore, Hooghl)*, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector of llowralfe during the absence, on deputation, of Air. E. V.* 
Westmacott, or until further orders. * 

Mr. C. F. Worslcy, Magistrate and Collector, Chumparun, is 
appointed to act as Commissioner of the Dacca Division, during the 
absence, on leave, of Mr. W. R # . Larminic, or until further orders. 

Mr. D. B. Allen, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Patna, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of, 
Chumparun as a temporary arrangement. 


M^ N. Warde-Jones, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Rampore Hilt, Bcerbhoora, is allowed leave for two months, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he may be relieved. 

Mr. W. F. C. Montriou, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Beerbhoom, is appointed to have charge of the Rampore Hdt 
sub-division of that district, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. 
W. Warde-Jones, or until further orders. 

Baboo Syama Kumud'Mookcrjce, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Purneah, is transferred to the Sudder station 
of the district of Beerbhoom. • f 

Baboo Tariny Prosad Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Dacca, is transferred to the Sudder station a»f the district of 
Tippcrah. 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, is ap- 
pointed to act as Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and Chairman ot 
the Corporation of the Town of Calcutta, during the absence, on 
leave, of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Kt., or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, Officiating Junior Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, is appointed to act as Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, or until 
' further orders. 

I Judicial.— The 14th April i887.- r Baboo Purna Chandra Dass, 

Manager of the Mong Raja’s estates in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
is vested with powers equivalent to those of a Munsif, to be exercised 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts district. 

•The 1 5th April 1887. — Baboo Amar Chunder Mookerjee, m . a ., b . l ., 
is appointed temporarily for three months to be an Additional Munsif 
in the district of Tippcrah, to be ordinarily stationed at Chandpore. 

The 1 6th April 1887, — Baboo Mon Mohan Roy, Officiating De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bankoora, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The 1 8th April *1887. — Mr.*D. Gtmeron, Sub- divisional Officer 
of Sasscram, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, 
to be ordinarily stationed it Sasscram. 

Mr. H. E. Ransom, Sub-divisional Officer of Bhabooah, is ap- 
pointed to be a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Bhabooah. 

The 19th April 1887. — Baboo Saroda Prosad Sircar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mozuffcrporc, is vested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the second clgss. 

Grants of leave to Munsifs. — The 6th April 1887. — Baboo 
Vipina Chandra Rai, Second Munsif of Rungporc, is allowed leave 
for 51 days under section 73, rule 2, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 3rd proximo, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

The 14th April 1887. — Baboo Kcdareswar Moitro, First Munsif of 
Bhola, in thd district of Backergunge, is allowed leave for two days, 
under section 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, in 
extension of .the leave granted to him on the 26th January last. 

The 16th April 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar Ghosc, Second 
Munsif of Burrisal, in the district of Backergunge, is allowed leave 
for two months, under 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 30th current, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

The 1 8th April 1887. — Baboo Suresh ChiAidcr Ghose, Munsif of 
Sasscram, in the district of Shahabad, is allowed leave for two months, 
viz., 1 month and 23 days under section 73<rule I, chapter V of the 
Civil Leave Code, and the remaining 7 days under section 73, rule 3 
of the same Code, with effect from the 6th proximo, or from the 
date on which he may be relieved. , 
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THE JUBILEE ODE. 

Jiy LORD TENNYSON, 

Poet £ aureate . 

I. 

Fifty times the rose has flower’d and faded, 

Fifty times the golden harvest fallen, 

Since our Queen assumed the globe, the sceptre. 

II. 

She beloved for a kindliness 
Rare in Fable or History, 

Queen, and Empiess»uf InAia, 

Crown’d so long with a diadem 
Never worn by a woithicr. 

Now with prosperous auguries 
Comes at last to the bounteous 
Crowning year of her Jubilee.' 

III. • 

Nothing of the lawless, of the Despot, 

Nothing of the vulgar, or vainglorious, 

All is gracious, gentle, great and Queenly. 

IV. 

You then loyally, all of you, 

Deck your houses, illuminate 
All your towns for a festival, 

And in each let a multitude 
Loyal, each, to the heart of it, 

One full voice of allegiance, 

Hail the great Ceremonial 
Of this year of her Jubilee. 

. V. 

Queen, as true to womanhood as Queenhood, 
Glorying in the globes of ht*r people, 

* Sorrowing with the sorrows of the lowest ! 

VI. 

You, &at wanton in affluence, 

Spare not now to be bountiful, 

Call your poor to regale with you, 

Make their neighbourhood healthfuller, 
Give your gold to th^Hospital, 

Let the weary be comforted, 

Let the needy be banqueted, 

Let the maim’d in his heart rejoice, 

At this year of her Jubilee. 

VII. 

Henry’s fifty years are all in shadow, 

Gray with distance Edward’s,fifty summers, 

E’en her Grandsire’s fifty h-alf forgotten. 

VIII. 

You, the Patriot Architect, 

Shape a stately memorial, 

Make it regally gorgeous, 

Some Imperial Institute, 

Rich in symbol, in ornament, 

Which may speak to the centuries, 

All the centuries after us, 

Of this year of her Jubilee. 


i IX. 

; Fifty years of ever-broadening Commerce ! 

j • 

Fifty years of ever-brightening Science ! 

! Fifty years of ever-widening Empire ! 

! . x. # 

You, the Mighty, the Fortunate, 

• You, the Lord-territorial, 

You, the Lord-manufacturer, 

You, the hatdy, laborious, 

Patient children of Albion, 

You, Canadian, Indian, 

Australasian, African, 

All your harts he in harmony, 

All your voices in unison, 

Singing “ Hail to the glorious 
Golden year of her Jubilee ! ” 

XL 

Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her people, 
Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 
And the Light is Victor, and thedatkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages. 


^he mtti. 


W E are floundering in Time just now ; there is no knowing our pre- 
cise chronological situation, we fear. The Time Ball is undei 
repairs, and we must do without it for some days. 

#** 

THERE have been several shocks of earthquake at Aden on the 3 1 si 
ultimo and 1st, 3rd, 4th and 5th instant. 

* 

* * • 

The Ceylon Government estimate Rs. 4,00,000 profits from the Pearl 
Fishery for the current year. A bed of oysters has been found. 

* 

* * 

The Fifth Sale of Opium will be held next Monday, and the next sale 
is fixed for 2nd June. 


The next Half yearly Examination of Junior Civilians, Deputy Magis- 
trates, &c., begin next Monday simultaneously at Calcutta, Kishnaghur, 
Jessore and^Berhampore. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, m exercise of the new power 
granted them by Act III. ( B. C. ) of *1887, have returned Mr. 

J. L. Mack ay, of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta . 
as a Port Commissioner, in place of the Hon’ble. I). Cruicksiiank 

.gone home. ' * 

'* • 

* * * 

COLONEL l\jMBERTON, R.E., is appointed Secretary to the Government 

of India, P. W. D. Colonel Conway Gordon succeeds him as 
Director-General of Railways, Colonel Wallace, jn turn, filling the 

post of Manager, North-Western Railway. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Dhirf.ndra Nath Pal is again to the fore— this time with more 
sense and justice on his side. He denounces the " mass ” meetings for 
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reconstruction of Legislative Councils on representative basis as the 
agitation of “Theists and New-India^is,” /. wircpullcd by “ leaders 

who are neither fish nor flesh nof even red hirring." 

* 

# # # 

At the last annual meeting of the British Indian Association on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th instant, Maharaja Narendra Krishna was elected 
President for the current year. Dr. Rajkndkalala Mitra (the 
last President), the Maharaja of Hutwa, Babu Joykissen MOOKERJEE, 
and Biboo Jadu Lal Muluck will be the Vices of the year. The 
Hon’blc Raja Peary Mohan Mookerjee continues Secretary wjth 
Babu Dwakka Nath Chucker butty for efficient Assistant. We are 
glad to see Babu Jadulal elected, though it was necessary for some 
of the old fogeys to die out before he could hope for his simple due. 

•*** 

They have started a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
at Howi ah. It lately held its first annual meeting. The report show- 
ed faif progress. The society owes its origin to the influence and 
zeal of Mr. Donnithoenk and, we are bound to add, to the activity 
of the itrcprcssiblc Kenc.au Baboo. We are glad to see that Bab ij 
Haui Moh\n Bose, a leading member of one of the most respectable 
families of Howrah, who has been elected Vice President, takes an 
interest in the institution. Wj^wish to See such a society in every 
town in India. Cruelty to animals is one «of the basest foims of 
human cowardice and callousness. We Hindus and Jains and Bud- 
dhists ought specially to be above the reproach. 

# * 

HERE is a riding feat in the depth of Russian winter over 400 miles in 
8 days from Moscow to St. Petersburg : — 

“According to information received yesterday (22nd March), 
Cornet Alexander Sergevitch Parvelof of the 3rd Cymckie Dragoon 
Regiment, who left Moscow on the nth March at 11 A.M., proposing 
to reach St. Petcisburg only on the 23rd March, arrived there on the 
20th Maich at 7 o’clock in the evening. Up to the present time no 
single horseman has accomplished so bold a ride, rendered all the more 
difficult by the fact that Mr. Parvelof was overtaken by a snow-storm 
with 2o u Reaumur of frost (44” below the freezing-point Fahrenheit). 
Besides this Mr. Parvelof had to put up for his nightly rest in wretched 
peasant huts and cat and dunk goodness knows what. He ac- 
complished the ride, in eight days and eight hours : thus the plucky 
rider did on the average 80 versts daily under the most unfavourable 
attnosplfcric conditions.” 

• 

• # 

We arc agreeably surprised to learn that 

“at a meeting of the French Snneifc tie Therapeutiquc, M. Martincau 
stated that he fcad ticated diabetes for the last ten years with almost 
invariable success by a method borrowed from a deceased practitioner. 
The treatment consists in using as a bevei age aerated waters, to which 
a solution of carbonate of hthia and alternate of soda is added. Pro- 
fessor Scmmola, of Naples, believes in the chloride and iodide of 
sodium, followed by the phosphate of sodium or of calcium ; but ap- 
parently <puts moie faith in the inhalation of oxygen.” 

This seems a neat summary disposal of a dread evil. But there is 

no inherent improbability. Only let our physicians report. 

♦ 

# V 

We read— with amazement : — 


^discuss on the present occasion, for extending it to Ireland. Mr. 
Balfbur went on to say that the Government intend to abolish the 
system of trial by jury altogether where a certain class of offences was 
concerned. The meaning of this is that two Resident Magistrates are 
to have the power of summarily convicting and sending to prison for 
six months, with hard labour, any person accused of criminal 
conspiracy, boy-cotting, rioting, Whiteboy offences, assaulting officers 
of the law, preventing lawful possession, or incitement to any of these 
acts. The High Court of Justice in Ireland may change the venue of 
any indictable offence on the application of the Attorney-General, 
though the prisoner can, if he pleases, show cause against the removal. 
Either the Attorney-General or the prisoner may demand a special 
jury. The Attorney-General for Ireland, if supported by the Attorney- 
General for England, may apply for the trial of Irish prisoners in this 
country ; and the Irish Court may so order, provided that the expense 
of bringing witnesses here must be paid by the State, and that Irish 
counsel may practise for the nonce in English courts. The crimes to 
which this provision applies arc murder, attempted murder, aggravated 
violence, arson, and breaking or firing into dwelling-houses. Any 
association, such as the National League, may be proclaimed as 
criminal by the Lord-Lieutenant in Council, and after such proclama- 
tion to belong to the association will be an offence under the Act. 
If Parliament is sitting, this proclamation must be laid on the tables 
of both Houses within a week. It Parliament is not sitting, it must 
be forthwith summoned. Either House may, by Address to the Crown, 
annul the proclamation. The Lord-Lieutenant is to decide in what 
districts such pioclamations, and the Bill generally, shall be enforced. 
But there is no limit of time. The Pncasurc is intended to be per- 
manent/’ 

**# 

We take the following Police report from an English daily : — 

“ A young woman named Annie Keho y who appeared in the dock 
with an infant in her arms, was charged with stealing wearing apparel 
to the value of 10s., belonging to Augustus Routledge. — Prosecutor 
lodges in Compton -street, and the defendant occupied the adjoining 
room. He had five children, and was a widower. The articles stolen 
were hanging behind a door, and when they were missed the matter 
was placed in the hands of Defective* Nicholls, who discovered that 
defendant had pawned them at a neighbouring pawnbroker’s. — Mr. 
Bridge (to defendant) : How old are you? — Defendant : Eighteen. — Mr. 
Bridge : And how long have you been married? Defendant : Fifteen 
months.— Her husband came forward and said that he was a screw 
maker, but was out of employment. The defendant’s mother was 
next called, and was asked why she had allowed her daughter to 
marry. — Witness : I couldn’f help it, sir.— Mr. Bridge : Surely a mother 
could have stopped it. Wh.it had they to marry on? — Witness : I 
don’t know, sir. — Mr. Bridge : And what have they to support them 
now? — Witness : I don’t konw, sir. — Mr. Bridge :Tt is a stupid thing for 
young people to marry without the means of supporting themselves, and 
a great source of ruin to the country is due to that fact. It is a practice 
now as common as possible. Every boy and girl thinks of marrying. 
They must come to want, anti from want to crime, and the children are 
brought up in bad surroundings, and arc badly nourished. He severely 
admonished the defendant for acting as she had done ; but taking into 
consideration her youth and the fact that she might have been tempted 
by want, he allowed her to be released on her mother’s recognisances 
to come up for judgment when called upon, an order being made that 
the pawnbroker should deliver the clothes to prosecutor,” 

That’s a good magistrate. His remark is true, too, so far as regards 
the consequences of marrying without means or prospects. Even in 
our country, where the conditions of life are different and easier, early 
man iage* is being felt to be a nuisance, and a source of misery and 
genet al demoralisation. But is it true that early marriage is decidedly 

on the inciea.se in England? This must be in the lower classes. 

' < 


“Dr. M’Claughliif licad physician of the Philadelphia Hospital, re- 
ports the marvellous and unprecedented cure of thirty patients in the 
last stage of consumption, solely by means of rectal injections of rar- 
* bonir acid gas. The gas is prepared according to the system outlined* 
in a recent paper by a Professor of the Lyons Univeisity. 'Flic medical 
authorities at the hospital express the belief that ail absolute cure for 
consumption has been found.” 

The professional journals have, doubtless, published full particulars 
of this wonderful and easy cure of an incurable and temblc disease. 

• * 

* * 

The best study of mankind is man. And he is being studied in his 
various limbs. The latest science regarding him is Nazography by 
which “ its author undertakes to divine the character, inclination, and 
habits of people by a simple inspection of their noses,” A long nose is 
• indicative of merit, power and genius. A straight organ is the visible 
sign of a just, serious and energetic mind. A Roman nose i*i put down 
# for an adventurous propensity. A wide nose is emblematic of coarse-, 
ness, while a # cleft nose assures benevolence, and so on. 

f 

An English Liberal paper thus summarises the Irish Crimes Bill 

“ The MinistcriaUmcasure, as explained by Mr. Balfour is simple, 
intelligible, and bad. The first provision mentioned by him is the best, 
or at any rate the least objectionable. It empowers the magistrates 
to examine witnesses on oath, when a crime has been committed, 
although no person is charged. This proposal is taken from the law 
of Scotland, and there are undoubtedly reasons, which we do not 


OUR countrymen of Madras justly complain of their exclusion from 
the legal patronage of the Crown and the High Court. To drive their 
claim home, our wide-awake contemporary of the Hindu has published 
the following list Bf the Crown lawyers and their emoluments in the 
three Presidencies : — * 


“ Calcutta. 


Honorable G. C. Paul, n.A., C.I.E., Advocate-General 

W. C. Bonnerjea, (Barrister-at-Law) Acting Standing Counsel... 

II. A. Adkm, Government Solicitor 

H. A. Fergusson, (Barrister-at-Law) Official Trustee 

A. B. Miller, (Barrister-at-Law) Official Assignee ... 

J. V. Woodman, (Barrister-at-Law) Chief Law Reporter 
Annoda Persad Banerji, Senior Government Pleader 
Juggodanund Mookerjee, Junior Government Pleader 
J. G. Apcar, (Barrister-at-Law) Clerk of the Crown 

E. W. Chambers, Coroner of Calcutta... 

Bombay. 

The lion. J. Marpherson, (Barrister-at-Law) Advocate-General 
The Hon. J. R. Naylor, Legal Remembrancer 

F. A. Little, Government Solicitor and Public Prosecutor 

The Hon’ble Kao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I., Government 
Pleader 

L. W. G. Rivett Carnac, (Barrister-at-Law) Administrator- 
General ... ... ... ’ ••• 

H. C. Kirkpatrick, (Barrister-at-Law) Reporter to the High 
Court 

Madras. 

J. H. Spring Branson, (Barrister-at-Law) Acting Advocate- 
General 
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E. B. Powell, (Barrister-at-Law) Government Pleader ... 9 500 
W. Morgan, Acting Government Solicitor ... ... 1,225* 

M. Gould, (Barrister-at-Law) Administrator-General ... 300 

H. G. Wedderburn, (Barrister-at-Law) Reporter ... ... 400 

J. G. Kerman, (Barrister-at-Law) Clerk of the Crown ... 300 

E. Norton, (Barrister-at-Law) Coroner ... ... ... 350 

W. Grant, (Barrister-at-Law) Croyn Prosecutor .... ... 500” 

Here is irresisible eloquence. Is there no man in all Madras who 
could fill any of these offices ? Even the Government Pleadership is 
held by a European 1 We do hope the influence of the new Governor 
will end this practical disability of & whole people. 


THE new Governor of ‘Madras continues to charm— even up in the 
clouds. No more convincing proof of his popularity could be required. 
F. of the Peoples Friend is one of the best writers on the Indian Press. 
Some of the finest remarks on the Jubilee which have appeared in this 
country, were from his graceful pen. Speaking of Lord Connemara’s 
life in the Hill retreat, he writes : — 

“Sir Grant-Duff was icily cold in his deportment. His own shadow 
would be frightened with his long face and grisly beard and smileless 
countenance. Hamlet’s ghost revisiting the glimpses of the moon could 
not have Uoked so woe-begone. The refreshing air of the mountain, 
nor its rich garden of roses could make him appear cheerful. Governor 
Bourke is just his antipodes. He goes about with a heartiness quite 
catching and he condescends to leave his Governorship at Stonehouse 
when he saunters about. Besides, His Excellency does not look like a 
stufled man lost in the superiority of himself. He is bon hornmie all over. 
It is said the Governor does not intend to remain longer than July on 
the Hills, but this we gather from rumour.” 


These are vigorous drawings. Are they to be accepted as typical of 
the difference between Pat and Sawney as men in power ? 

*** 

MR. McG. H. FULTON and not MrfRAN^DE acts as Legal Remem- 
brancer to the Bombay Government in the place of the Honblc J. R. 
Naylor transferred to the Secretariat as Cljicf-Secretary. 


The Prince of Bokhara, ABDUL Malick Tora, has asked for a loan 

of Rs. 11,500 from the Punjab Government. 

* • 

* * 

It is not correct that the Nizam of Hyderabad has been presented by 
the Government of India with ten pairs of mules purchased at the 
Rawal Pindi Horse Fair at Rs. 1,000 per pair. The purchases were 
made on the Nizam’s own account. 


♦ 

* * 

Maharaja Dhuleep Singh has had an interview with M. Katkoff 
at Moscow. What good to him ? The poor imbecile has hopelessly 
compromised himself. * 


• « 

Captain Tenant a Frenchman of Reunion commanding the British 
brig Town of Liverpool , is under arrest at Port Louis. He is charged 

with carrying on slave trade between Africa and Reunion. 

• • 

Twelve dacoits looted six villages in, the Junner taluka, Poona, and 
rewarded the zeal of the Hatgaun Police by cutting off the noses of 
the patel’s wife and daughter. They are being pursued. 

* #** 

A CASE of human sacrifice is being investigated in the Tirwadana 
district of the Madras Presidency. The offering was*made to drive 
away barrenness from a girl, at Poolangudi, supposed to be possessed 
with the devil. % 

*** 

In a Full Bench Appeal, Pundit Ajudha Nath took the ab initio ob- 
jection of the legal existence of the N. W. P. High Court. He con- 
tended that there are only five Judges including the Chief Justice 
whereas the Letters Patent constituting the High Court, required 
that “the High Court of Judicature for the North-Western Provinces 
shall, ...consist of a Chief Justice and five Judges.” The ob- 

jection was overruled. The Secretary of State can no longer delay the 
appointment of the fifth Judge. 

• • 

A BOY murder is reported from Goojranwala cityi— 

“A Hindoo lad of respectable family, the nephew of a member of 
the Goojranwala Municipality, was missed by his people. A bunnia of 
the town was a great friend of the lad, and as the bunnia had gone on 
a visit to the adjoining town of Ramnagar, it was supposed the boy had 
accompanied him. On enquiry being made, the bunnia said the boy 
had not accompanied him, nor had he any idea of his whereabouts. 
The next day the bunnia was found dead ; and the report was that he 
had poisoned himself The information led the boy’s relatives to make 


a search in the bunnia' s house at Goojranwala, where the remains of the 
boy were found partially buried under the floor. It is said that the 
head of the corpse had been,battered in.” 

• 

• • 

On the 25th, the Honorary Magistrates* Court at'Hooghly presented a 
murderous scene. A correspondent of the Dainik reports that on the 
djiy in question Baboos Aukhoy Chunder Sircar and others were 
presiding. A Mooktear Hrkdoy Natv Mittkr was engaged on 
one side as also Woomesh Chunder Sircar and others. In camo 
a man by name Hari Charan Mookerjee and with a new razor 
inflicted two wounds on the mooktear Hredoy Nath in the throat. 
HREDOY fell down. Hari was arrested and is detained by the Police. 
The mooktear died the same evening. It is difficult to realise that all 
this took place in a busy court of justice in the plains of peaceful 
lifeless Bengal. One is reminded of the backwoods of America where 
lynch law prevails. It is only on the Punjab frontier or in Mopla- 
land that this sort of bloody romance of the law is confined. Hre- 
doy’S friends have this consolation that he has achieved a sort of 
immortality without intending it. His manner of dying wa^the most 
st firing event of his life. % 

If this tragic incident has the effect of moderating the manners and 
pretensions of the lawyers, the world will not be hard to console 
for one mooktear (country attorney) the lesl>. • 


The following telegram is reproduced in the Calcutta dailies : — 

“A telegram to the Bombay Gasctte says that a letter of Mr. George 
Allen to the Standard on the loss of the P. and O. steamer Tasmania 
has created a sensation in London. In concluding his account of the 
wreck Mr. Allen enters into a lengthy criticism of the P. and O. Com- 
pany and its officers. He declares that the master of the steamer, 
Captain Perrins, was physically unfit for the important duty with which 
he was entrusted. He further states that at the time of the stranding 
of the ship the lascars of the crew lamentably collapsed. Their terror 
was so great that they became absolutely useless. Mr. Allen states 
that, after the casualty occurred, the stewards looted the cabins. He 
then severely criticises the unwdse economy of the P. and O. Company, 
and urges that they should pay their officers more liberally, so that 
they might be able to retire earlier. The Company authorise me to 
contradict the allegations made in this letter. Captain Perrins, they 
say, was one of the most trusted officers of the fleet. I am informed 
that he was most liberally paid, and that the officers of the P. and Op 
are among the best paid officers of the mercantile marine. The Com- 
pany further deny that the lascars became demoralised, and state that, 
contrary to the previous accounts, their conduct was most admirable. 
The tindal and serang died while endeavouring to secure the safety of 
the passengers. A large poition of the specie and valuables on board 
the Tasmania has been recovered.” 

The Englishman publishes the following Own telegram from Simla on 
the Simla Exodus 

“A reply from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
despatch on the Simla exodus question is shortly expected. % In the 
above despatch the Government of India went fully into the question. 
They stated that they were not specially attached to Simla or any other 
hill station. If, however, the Secretary of State decided that the Su- 
preme Government should be located in the plains during the summer, 
Calcutta, in their opinion, was an unsuitable locality tor such a pur- 
pose, and some new situation, such as Poona, should be selected. 
Calcutta, they held, was too far from the North-wfe|t frontier, its cli- 
mate was unhealthy, and the location of the Government there would 
subject it to an undesirable extent to Bengali influence. It was true 
that in former times the Supreme Government’s permanent head- 
quarters were at Calcutta, but the despatch urged that in those days 
the Viceroy made long tours in Upper India and elsewhere, during 
which, although Government business was supposed to go on as usual 
in Calcutta under the control of the President in Council, practically 
it was brought to a standstill. It was further urged, under this head, 
that the character of the Government business has greatly changed 
since the above period, and that the arrangement at all wpproxi mating 
to such a state of things would now be impossible. The removal of 
the Supreme government to a new locality, the despatch pointed out, 
would necessitate the abandonment of the lately erected public offices* 
at Simla, and the construction of new ones at a great cost, i^s regards 
the isolation of Simla, the despatch states that the Government of 
India is not brought into direct contact with the people, but is a super- 
vising and controlling agency. It is hoped, however, that a Railway 
would shortly be built which would bring the place into immediate 
contact with the general railway system of India. Measures were 
under consideration by which it was estimated that the establishments 
accompanying the Government to Simla would be reduoed, and the 
expanse of th* movement thereby would be reduced. Permanent loca- 
tion of the Supreme Government in the plains, it is suggested, might 
deter statesmen of the first rank in English political life from accept- 
ing the post of Viceroy.” ^ 

• • 

Reports from Mandalay confirm the death of Hla-Oo. He is said to 
have been murdered on the night 01 the 14th in the jungle between 
Aloun And Yeu, by two of his own men, Ton&ainq and PRBOQ, There 
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was a reward of Rs. 5,000 on this head. There is great rejoicing, for 
the pacification of the region between the Irrawaddy and the lower 
Chindwin is now more easy. ' 

• ♦% 

The Ganges Antipollution*Society of Benares have sent out a deputa- 
tion for collection of funds. They first go to Lucknow to the Taluqdars, 
who are more familiar with Gogra than Ganga. The Benarasis should 
go to the fountain-head — Hardwar, or the Cow’s Mouth, if possible — 
and descend gradually down like Bhagirath, till they reach the Bay 
that washes the feet of Kapila. Such a mission ought to fire the* im- 
agination of educated Indians. Whatever its financial prospects, it 
cannot go for nought, for the Hindu. Even as regards this world, it is 
worth more than the miserable rdle of scoifring the country to get up 
sham demonstrations. 

#*# 

Rana Shri Vikmatji, must continue divorced from his Chiefship. 
By an order of the Bombay Government dated 6th May 1886, he was 
deposed from his position as Ruler of the State of Porebunder and 
deprived of all his powers. He was previously in 1869 shorn of tfie 
dignity of salute. The ex-Chief made a representation dated 1 6th 
November 1886, and the following is the order now passed : — 

“ The Rana should be infytped that tfie Governor in Council cannot 
hold out any'hope of any alteration in the resolution which has been 
adopted in his case after long deliberation and with much reluctance. 
If he desires to live at Porebunder, the Administrator will treat him 
with every consideration, and will, as far as possible, consult his 
wishes ; but the Rana cannot be allowed to take any direct part in the 
administration. If he prefers to reside in British territory (as the 
Governor in Council would advise him to do) or to travel, Government 
will do their best to secure to him comfort and the due maintenance of 
his rank and dignity. It should be added that, with this object, the 
Government of India has sanctioned the restoration in British India, 
though not in Kattywar, of the salute of whirh he was deprived in 1869. 
This will entitle the Rana to be called ‘His Highness’ in British 
India.” 

• 

• • 

THERE was a fire in Grant-street fronting the Municipal Office, and 
some huts stacked with hay were burnt down. The wind blew high 
and there was apprehension of the fire crossing the Dhurmtolla-strcet 
fb the Chandney Chowk, in which case the destruction of property 
would <iave been fearful. The Fire Brigade was on the spot in quarter 
of an hour, but the fire had by that time exhausted itself or its progress 
stopped by masonry buildings. There was slight damage to property. 

Should not Grant-street be purged of its hay dep6ts ? The legis- 
lature now er^gaged on tlih municipal bill may very well introduce into 
it provisions about the localization of dep6ts of inflammable materials 
or provide for rul*;s on that behalf. 

* 

♦ • 

Wf. thipk we discern looming in the near future the Mahomedan re- 
former of the South. That coming man is Mir Shujaet Ali Khan 
— whom, according to the prevailing ignorance, they dub “ Mr. as if 
he had not handles enough, numerically as well as honorifically, to hi s 
name. In anticipation of the noise he is destined to make, we begin 
to note his movements. A native of the Godavery District, he entered 
the world in it in an obscure employment under Government. He is 
now of the Civil Service— Statutory. A writer in the local vernacular 
paper says that his success in life is admired by all. We dare say 
it is : we are certain it must be admitted by every one. He reminds 
us of the nonsensical-sounding but profound remark, Nothing 
succeeds like success. His luck follows him in all his concerns, 
public and private. The idea of a Mahomedan gentleman is not 
complete without his harem. It is a necessary adjunct. From Shah 
or Sultan downwards, a Believer without his seraglio is like— say, 
‘Punch without Judy. We are not told of the number of Mr. Au’s 
household, but one wife at least is mentioned, and he is lucky in her. 
She is an educated lady of the most liberal and advanced views. She 
is a native of Belgaum whom he lately found at Aurungabad, where 
they were married. If she is his sole spouse, well and *good ; but if 
she is one of several having a claim on his conjugal affections, her 
views of happiness must be moderate, for all her enlightened notions. 
The Meer Sabeb is not stated to have been a widower, ^ 4 nd if he*had 
not married until lately he found the lady after his heart, he is an ex- 
traordinary Mahgmedan. The lady has abandoned the gosha or 
purda as it is called in these parts — the veil of seclusion in which 
women of honor are kept— to the scandal of Mahomedan society. 
Mir SHUJAET Au, accompanied by his bride, is now on a visi$ to 
his family and friends in the Godavery District. 


Ills Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to present Tirugnana 
Pandara-Sannadhi of Madura with a photograph of himself with 
autograph for the splendid reception at the Temple. In presenting the 
memento of the Viceregal visit, Mr. T. Weir, the Sessions Judge, 
who had suggested this form when consulted by Lord DUPFERIN, asked 
the Pandara Sannadhi 'to take “special care to see that this portrait of 
His Excellency is religiously preserved by you and for all time by those 
who may come after you in the venerable office which you now hold.” 
But will the gift last so long ? % 

• 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Song of the Municipal Bill Writer— is under consideration. 

We have received another letter on the Baranagore Municipality, 
one being published in another column. It relates how at a meeting 
of the Corporation a member having, after a long course of neglect, 
been invited, was, when ( apparently to the surprise of the others ) 
he attended, told by the Vice-Chairman to retire on the plea that the in- 
vitation was a mistake of the clerk, the said clerk being conveniently 
away from the scene. But the narrative is swelled out to inordinate 
proportions. Notwithstanding the personal appeal with which it con- 
cludes, we must decline to publish it, unless at any rate it is consider- 
ably reduced. We cannot lay out so much space for the affairs of a 
single town, even though it be our own. 

$btaial Itoits. 

T HE new Legislature of the^.-W* P. has no better measure to occupy 
itself with than that for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
But sentimental legislation js not the worst prospect in store for Upper 
India. From gush to mischief is but a step. There is a coarse Bengali 
proveib respecting the occupation of tailors without employment which 
comes to mind. The purport may be conveyed to English readers in 
their own way. His Cloven-footed Majesty must soon come to the 
rescue of a do-nothing concern whose partners, for want of anything 
better, yawn in one another’s face. 

And they must have a University, too — the old boys 1 


Still at it I— 

“ In addition to his duties as a member of the Nizam’s Deputation to 
her Majesty, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk is ( the Deccan Times says ) to settle 
with the Boa 1 d of Directors the question regarding the iate at which 
the debentures, taken from the company by his Highness’ Government, 
are to be given. The Government claims to be allowed to purchase 
them at fifteen or twenty per cent, discount, the rates at which they 
were originally placed in the market at Home, though they are now at 
par or above it. The directors, however, want their full pound of flesh, 
and, as it lias been found impossible to settle the question by corres- 
pondence, the Sirdar is being deputed to Ei gland to obtain fair terms 
for the Government, and this he will doubtless succeed in effecting.” 

His first care is himself. He has feathered his nest, and it is time 
enough to strengthen and adorn it. This Fouche of the Deccan turned 
Less kps — this prince of Policemen who became famous as the 
tracker out of the wild rebel Piiadke, and aftcrwhrds became a rich 
grandee by assuming the rSle of amateur engineer and railway financier 
— is the jjero of the great Railway jobbery in the Nizam’s dominion. 
It was time he went to see his brother jobbers again and* strengthen if 
necessary his influence with then> and discuss future plans for ex- 
ploitation of Hyderabad. What occasion more suitable than the 
Jubilee! What character more conducive to favour at Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Court and respect of the British aristocracy and public than 
that of a member of the deputation to present the Nizam’s address to 
Her Majesty ! • 


Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India and Director of the Geological Museum, left Calcutta for 
good on Thursday last. Dr. William King, First Grade Superin- 
tendent of the Survey, has been appointed his successor. 

On Monday last, Mr. Medlicott’s friends and colleagues of the, 
Geological Survey which/ since the retirement of. Dr. Oldham, he 
directed with zeal and the weight of the first of Indian geologists,— of 
the Asiatic Society of which he was one of its oldest members and had 
been one of its Presidents,— and of the Indian Museum, of which he 
was its Honorary Secretary, gave him a a parting banquet. It was got 
up in baste, the circular of Messrs. Wood-Mason and King who were 
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the prime movers, having been issued on the 21st and a reply 
called for on the following day, in order to allow of at leest two days* 
notice to the hotel. Yet it was as successful as it might be expected # to 
be at this season of no season in Calcutta. There was a goodly 
gathering of “ all the talents ” in science and art. The following are 
some of the names : — 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Comptroller-General. 

Lt.-Colonel R: V. Riddell, R. E., Master of the Mint. 

Dr. Rajendralala’Mitra, c. 1. E. 

Mr. C. H. Tawney, Principal, Presidency College. 

Mr. Kellner, Accountant-General. 

Mr. John Eliot, Meteorological Reporter, Bengal Government. 

„ Mr. Pedler, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College. 

Dr. F. Ncetling, Palaeontologist, Geological Survey. 

The dinner was supplied by Bonsard, that is as much as a good Hin- 
du can venture to say as to the character, and as much as need be said, 
we fancy, in assurance of its quality. 

The compliment was well deserved. Mr. Medmcott’s eminence as 
a man of science is unquestioned. It was recognised by the Royal 
Society admitting him to the honor of their Fellowship. The pursuits 
of pure scieuce are not favorable to popular distinction. So far as a 
man of science might hope for popular recognition, Mr. Meducott 
had by his misanthropy sacrificed all his prospects. He fitly closed his 
Indian career with a parting kick against the nation that maintained his 
Pandit self as a Prince. # 

The Burdwan Adoption Question will be argued by Counsel in the 
Board of Revenue next Saturday. Objection has been taken to Mr. 
Beames again reporting on the matter after having had his say as 
Commissioner of the Burdwan DTvisiorf. Messrs. Paul and Evans 
will represent the widow, and Mr. WOOIJROFFE and PlJGH the Dowager, 
Ranis. 


If Mr. Beames is to sit as the Board of Revenue in judgment on 
matters on which he has formed an opinion and expressed himself late- 
ly as Commississioner of Burdwan, the party against whom he has 
pronounced himself hall better save herself, the effort to convince him. 
Human nature is human nature, under all disguises, notwithstanding 
every protestation. It might possibly be different in some other case. 
Mr. Beames is nothing if not partizan. 


INDEED, there is a preliminary general objection to this officer’s inter- 
ference. He cannot pretend to judge who is himself on hi^ trial. So 
is Mr. Beames. It would be affectation not to take notice of matters 
of public report. It will not do to take shelter under a lofty scorn of 
the native press. The Amrita Bazar has preferred such distinct and 
serious charges, on information purporting to be drawn from good 
sources if not to be within* the editor’s personal knowledge, that there 
is no getting over it with a shrug or a pshaw / any more than with a 
brave insouciance or a determined silence. The apparition comes in 
such a questionable shape that you cannot avoid questioning it for 
your own comfort and the credit of our rulers and the general good. It 
demands a hearing in terms too peremptory to be ignored. It must be 
honestly faced, and laid by legitimate means. ^ 

What is the good of a free Press if such allegations ajc left un- 
noticed ? 

It may be convenient to the parties to pass them oyer, but surely the 
Government cannot be indifferent to its own reputation or to the 
purity of the administration. 


The Hindoo Patriot fancies that the charges of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika against a high officer of Government are false, and trusts that 
the officer will sue the publisher of the paper. The wily old doctor I 
It adopts the serpentine wisdom of the Bengali proverb which says, Let 
enemies dispose of themselves or be disposed of by outsiders. 

It is not for us to prescribe the method so much as to press for in- 
quiry. Under any circumstances, there ought to be no vindictive per- 
secution of the Press when it endeavours to perform a disagreeable 
and difficult duty. Whatever be the step decided upon, let it be done 
so in a proper" spirit and pursued loyally. All the public care for, is 
light and justice, without fear or favor, but without prejudice to in- 
dividuals or interests. 


We fully intended to attend to the protest of the pupils of the Cal- 
cutta School of Art and of the late Mr. Locjck against our article, but 
press of matter again compels us,to postpone the subject. We cannot 
undertake to open a correspondence with^thc writers of Letters to the 
Editor any more than to publish every such letter. Unauthenticated 
communications have the least claim. • 


The new broom in Mysore sweeps well. It is to be hoped that it will 
wear. There may be rather more of friendly feeling than liberal reality 
in the announcement that the new Dewan Bahadoor Rama Row “has 
already introduced reforms which have gained the confidence of the 
people.” But His Excellency has evidently begun in right earnest 
and, what is more to the purpose, is in the right track. There is a 
poetical appropriateness in the order of his measures that to the Ori- 
ental imagination augurs well of his rule. He has begun sweetly and 
wisely. His first great public measure is of sugar, sugary. He has 
abolished the tax on molasses in North Mysore. Levied on the manu- 
factured produce and collected by a large staff of inquisitorial under- 
lings, this impost was obviously a source of much vexation and* loss 
to the people, without anything like adequate gain to the revenue, and 
simply repressed an interesting industry that might be valuable. 
Sugar never comes amiss to anybody, in any of its manifold forms, 
though Orientals and Americans may show the utmost predilection 
for it, but true appreciation must ever take offence at w.-^ste. Here it 
was no question of sweets to the sweet. The dark brood of 
low, low caste village officials extracted most of the sugar, literally 
or figuratively as the case might be. The tax made a poor return 
to the state, considering that the jaggery producer was let off 
by the tax gatherer for a consideration to himself, to the loss of 
the cultivator who got reduced prices and that of the consumer who 
had to pay higher, in order to make up the illicit gains of the servants 
of Government. No sound finance would entertain an impost which 
distinctly injures production and [commerce. Dewan Rama Rao has 
acted like an enlightened minister in setting sugar free. 

Another measure of the Dewan’s, agreeable and useful all round, if 
somewhat of a dilettante odour, is the planting of fruit trees on both 
sides of the roads. We are glad of it. There will be both beauty and 
convenience. We are surprised that such cheap methods of securing 
public improvement are so much neglected. His Excellency will allow 
the people to enjoy the fruits. It will be difficult to maintain a liber- 
ality so apt to be abused. But the rule may be modified when neces- 
sary. Meanwhile, we have a proof the Dewan’s benevolence towards 
the people. • 

We are happy to learn that Mr. J. R. Maples, manager of the Tram- 
way Company, who fell down insensible from his lioilie last week, was 
sufficiently well to be removed from the Cossipoie depot where he had 
been lying four days, at first in a precarious stite. llis case was even 
more serious than was thought. There were injuries to many of the 
organs. The bleeding was from the stomach. His fine robust form 
derived from Nature, and built up by manly exercise and sobriety, is 
reduced to the whilome hidden skeleton. 

ON the 31st March last, took place at the French Academy the im- 
posing ceremony of reception of Leconte de Lisle as successor of ^ 
Victor Hugo. Since some years when the Academy was invoked 
to immortalize a poet, a bulletin was found among the different votes 
baring — the name Leconte de Lisle and the signature Victor Hugo. 
The master thus designated him who should succeed his own self and 
lead the Romantic phalanx to battle. 

In calling to its bosom the author of Poems Barbaras, the Immortal 
Company njerely gave effect to the wishes of Victor Hugo. The 
candidature of the new Academician was only a formality. He wds 
elected in advance as it were, for among those who nominated him 
was the illustrious dead whose suffrage alone was a title to immottali- 
ty. By his vocation and habits, the poet was little fitted to canvass . 
his future colleagues for votes, and had it been left to himself, there 
, was little chance of his being enrolled among the celebrated Forty. It* 
v^as Victor Hugo who made the Academicians see that his nominee’s 
place was ii\their midst. VICTOR HUGO died and they elected him. 

They order it better in France, beyond question. How different is 
the case in England ! Would Leconte DE I.JSLE have had any 
chance there ? Would the gifted Creole who sang the Poems Barbares 
have been elected to a British Academy*? Then we would long since 
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have seen the Hindu author of the Antiquities of Orissa made an 
F. R. S. Nor is this matter«mcrely of speculation. There is a passage! 
in the literary history of Great Britain 'analogous to the dying recom- 
mendation of Hugo, as far as the circumstances admit, and even 
more to the point perhaps. The great English Orientalist Horace Hay- 
MAN Wilson’s dying pen was engaged on a most appreciative notice 
of Dr. Max MULLER’S great edition of the Rig Veda Sanhita. Pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review, it constituted the most irresistibly 
recommendation of the German scholar who had cast in his lot with 
England, to the chair of Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, left 
vacant by Wilson’s death. And yet that recommendation was irrever- 
ently set aside and an inferior, much inferior, man from a rival Univer- 
sity was elected, merely because he was a born Englishman. 

• 

THERE is nothing so unreliable as newspaper reports about men. 
Certainly professed fiction is not so preposterous as much of the news 
that finds its way into the papers. The suppliers do not respect Gay’s 
famous precept to “keep probability in view.” The old phrase “lying 
as a despatch ” is in danger of being superseded by a new comparison 
— false as a newspaper. There are degrees of unreliability attaching 
to different descriptions of news, of course. Official inspirations — spe- 
cially official denials — should always be taken cunt grano salis. The 
reports from embassies and residencies are usually the least worthy bf 
credence. Of general subjects, early news of death seems to be the 
lowest for credit, thereby reversing the Indian proverb which supports 
its accuracy. Until confirmed, it is thy part of prudence not to act 
upon a report of death, 'limes without number have such reports 
turned out premature or absolutely groundless ! The daily press, as the 
regular chronicler of the times, is continually making announcements 
of deaths and making apologies for them afterwards. As the offend- 
ing informants are nearly all Europeans, their victims are of their own 
kith and kin — Europeans all. As the natives have adopted other Eu- 
ropean vices like drinking and litigation, so they are learning this 
trick likewise. Accordingly, we remark of late false entries in the 
papers of deaths of natives. This is growing to be one of the estab- 
lished methods of showing ill will. It is very annoying to men to be 
thus summarily sent out as it were to their last account and the only 
consolation that we can offer is the popular persuasion in our country 
that such murderous rumour only promotes the longevity of the vic- 
tims. Our friend Dr. Juggobundhoo Bose has been more often 
subjected to this treatment than any other, native or European. Is it 
possible that he owes in any degree his recovery from the serious 
attack of paralysis to his enemies’ solicitude to see him packed off to 
the next world ? Babu Hkm CHUNDKR KERR, the all-alive Deputy 
Magistrate, has also been singled out for the same dire trip. The 
l^poi ter of his death professed to have seen his body taken to the 
bank of the sacred river by his family and friends and being there 
duly bunt. Notwithstanding all that, the day after that on which he 
was, or ought to have been, turned to ashes, his apparition turned up 
at our office, in all the glory of his little limbs, and in proof of his 
tcnancious vitality. The other day a notice appeared in the morning 
papers of the death from a shaip attack of cholera of Baboo 
Rammoy Roy, Physician and Surgeon to the Shumbhoo Nath Pandit 
Memoiial Hospital of Bhowanipoie in the Suburbs, though our printer 
who lives in that quarter icpoited having on his way to this office 
seen him sound ^jnd hale. The next day’s papers contained his asser- 
tion of life and denial of death or even the way to it. 


Bentham used to say of his disciple Jamfs Mill that his love of the 
lower classes was but another name for his hatred of the upper. Sir 
LEPEL Griffin’s recent article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review almost 
tempts us to say that his admiration of the “brave fighting race? of the 
Punjab ” means nothing but his batted and contempt of the Bengalis. 
Let Sir LEPEL do £ome real, tangible good to the Punjabees, and wc 
should be the first to testify to the genuineness of his admiration. 
Sir Lepel Griffin is an able man in a high position. Let him show 
by his acts that lie is not one of those Englishmen whose chief occu- 
pation is in the expressive language of Mr. SAMUEL. LAING “ to drink 
bitter beer and grumble at India.” Sir Lkpkl lias been knighted as 
an instrument of that ambitious foreign policy which, intending to 
checkmate Russia, has, at the cost of much blood and tieasuie, only 
accelerated her advance. Let him prove his title to the distinction by 
cervices of a less questionable character. 1 

In questions of race, creed and nationality, most of the current gener- 
alisations are erroneous ; And the few that are really sound embody 
only half-truths. When Sir Lepel Griffin roundly asserts that all 
Bengali officials will break ^ down at the time of trial, he forgets the 
gallantry shown by Babu Pyari ^Ioiian Bannerjea, “the fighting 
Moonsiff” of the North West, in repelling with a number of untrained 
followers the attack of a company of mutineers reinflirccd by the 
Bazar rabble. Whilst this Bengali official bravely stuck to his post, 
and was rewardcdVor his pluck with the grant of a jaighir , Mr. W. 
TAYLER, Commissioner of Pnpia, who ordered his European Subordi- 
nates to leave their stations and concentrate themselves at Patna, was 


dismissed. He would be a bold man who should assert that Pyari 
Mohun Bannerjea was an exceptional character among his country- 
men. Man for man, we engage to pit Mr. R. C. Dutt against Sir 

Lepel Griffin or two such European Civilians as Mr. F N 

and Mr. B R. As for the model Magistrate, who should ride 

20 miies to investigate a case of murder and who should not hesitate 
to shoot the ringleader of a rayyet, we have rarely heard of a Euro- 
pean Magistrate or even a District Superintendent of Police who 
manifests such zeal for the detection of crime ; though we heard of 
plenty of Magistrates who would be glad to travel that distance to 
bag a covey of snipes. For the sake*of humanity and justice, we hope 
that Sir Lepel’s precept and Mr. Cowan’s example of shooting rioters 
without a trial will not be followed. 


I Bengalis can fight when their blood is up — sometimes against great 
odds. About 3 years before the mutiny, two petty undertenants or 
howladars of Singhkhati in Buckergunje, after repeatedly defying the 
authority of the Magistrate Mr. H. A. R. ALEXANDER, issued out of 
their betelpalm stockade to fight with him. They and their followers 
were armed only with bamboo shields and spears ; yet they showed 
a bold front to the Magistrate and his auxiliaries— the brothers Morell 
of Purulia— who were all armed witfi muskets, and to a whole host of 
Daroghahs, Jainadars and Chowkidars who, with sticks, spears and 
swords, attempted to hem in the rioters. It was not till several of their 
•followers were shot, that the brave GllElSUDDiN and MONIRUDDIN, 
better known as GouON Mia and Mohan Mia gave way. If Sir 
Lkpkl doubts the story, let him read Mr. Beveridge’s History of 
Buckergunje. # 

As for manly sports, we should have liked to see a match in tiger- 
shooting between Sir Lepel ^rifJin and Doman Babu of Maldah, 
Rai Ciiaran Babu of Noral or Braja Kisiiore Babu of Bishenpur. 


A Brahman may be a democrat by conviction, but he is almost al- 
ways an aristocrat by instiget ; so when Sir Lepel Griffin talks of 
birth as a qualification for high office, we can readily sympathise with 
him. We should not like to be governed by a shoemaker’s son, 
though the grandfather of John Stuart Mill was a shoemaker. 
But we confess we don’t like Sir Lepel’s sneers at the “career open to 
talent.” The greatest of English rulers was Cromwell and it was his 
policy to open “ a career to talent,” though he exacted a certain amount 
of hypocrisy by insisting that his officers should be saints as well as 
able men. The greatest of Continental Administrators were Frede- 
rick II and Napoleon I, and both these sovereigns had in their 
employ tlfe ablest men they could find. Whether competitive ex- 
aminations secure the best men for the administration is a wholly 
different question. In many cases they do, in others they don’t. The 
evils of the competitive system are patent enough ; but none has yet 
suggested an alternative system which will not open the door to 
favoui itism and jobbery. 4 

The Commissioners, at their meeting of Thursday, refused to rc*admit 
Baboo Denude Chandra Das to the post of their Treasurer which 
he vacated at the instance of the Chairman and which at later advice 
of friends and lawyers he wanted to refill. That advice proved too 
late. He pays Jieavily indeed, for an act outside his own office as 
Treasurer* The Commissioners led by the Chairman takp him at his 
admission of abstraction and evidently are not moved by his legal 
appeal to enquire into the circumstances under which he “picked 
up and retained” two packets of Jubilee cards and subsequently 
obliged his friends with. lie had no other or criminal intention. 

We are truly sorry for him and his. We confess we cannot respect 
him, but he is punished beyond measure. He is the victim of 'circum- 
stances. The Chairman himself wAs kind to him. But though he has 
found lawyers and editors and orators now, he had no proper advisers 
at the beginning. Worst of all, he has lost luck. 

The post had been specially created for him and with his removal it 
does not lapse with the Collector’s but passes on to the domesticated 
son-in-law. 

The nomination by Sir Henry Harrison of Baboo Pundarikarsha 
Mookerjee was opposed by Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee on 
the ground of his sonsbip-in-law. He would rather havd a historical 
son-in-law and a graduate. He threw at the face of the Chairman the 
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Bengali adage about sons-in-law. But the Chairman is not a Bengali 
.nor are all the Commissioners of that race, and the argument, oftensivt 
in itself, fell flat. • 


IS sonship-in-law a disqualification? Was there any Bengali Com- 
missioner present that day who is not a son-in-law ? If there was 
any among the whole body of Commissioners, he did not express him- 
self against marriage. Did not Lord Ripon advise every body to» 
marry ? • 

The active spirits on the board made a desperate fight. They put 
forth all their strength and exhausted all their arts to set aside the 
Chairman’s nominee and get one of their proteges appointed. 

It was all vain, the Chairman is now irresistible, and on this ques- 
tion he had the law on his side. The “leading Commissioners ” only 
proved that they lead themselves, and that not in the right and prac- 
ticable track. 

In another column will be found a letter on the Haranager Municipality. 
It is authenticated, of course, but is the version of one patty. Although 
taking the most lively interest in municipal work and keenly watching 
the infant institutions, we try to avoid as much as possible to be mixed 
up in local broils. Baranagar is too near us and the allegations con- 
tained in this letter are too serious for us to refuse it admittance. 

We fear this municipality has reached a critical stage. The squab- 
bles of the past eighteen months have culminated on the last election 
in a Kidderminster scene the following day. The law has been appealed 
to on both sides. 
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THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
NATIVE PRESS. 

The native press has always been the bcie noir in the 
eyes of the Bengal Government. Year after year, 
has that press been sharply criticised in its Adminis- 
tration Reports, till its wrath reached the culminating 
point about the .close of Sir Rivers Thompson’s admi- 
nistration. Here is his parting shot at the obnoxious 
institution : — 

“ Regarding the tone of the native press, there is little to add to what 
has already been recorded on the subject. Of the purely local papers 
published up-country, it appears that they exercise no political in- 
fluences, and that they only circulate local news or such information as 
they collect from Calcutta newspapers and telegrams. There is, how- 
ever, a growing tendency on the part of such prints to take their 
inspiration from the Calcutta Vernacular Press as to thqir criticisms 
of public affairs ; and it is to be regretted th.it the attitude and tone of 
the Native Press of the Metropolis is generally antagonistic to both the 
legislative and administrative action of the Government, and this in 
writing whiCh cannot be described as coming within the limits of tem- 
perate and reasonable discussion. Beyond this there is too often 
the exhibition of a spirit of rancorous hostility to the European com- 
munity, made with the deliberate intention of keeping alive differences 
between Europeans and natives. Even if charges alleged against 
Europeans are proved upon enquity to be false, these charges ate pei- 
sisted in, and the judicial tribunals are accused of partiality and bias. 
There is little doubt that the cditois of, and writers in, these news- 
papers are generally disappointed placemen or schoolboys, many of 
whom are brought up and taught in schools by men who inculcate 
that a spirit of insubordination is a spirit of proper independence. 
But perhaps the most mischievous influence which unscrupulous native* 
papers now exercise is in the terrorism they exert over native officials, 
deterring them from the effective discharge of their duties. 51 * 

This testimony, it will be observed, has all the 
internal evidence of being delivered in a fit of the 
spleen. There is not the slightest trace of calm 
judgment to be found in what has every appearance of 
a retaliation. There is not one good word for the 
condemned institution. Jt is vile all through. But 
the testimony comes from the smitten, and, as such, it 
cannot, expect to be received without large allowances 
of salt. There is no pretence of an effort to conceal the 
animus which inspires it. To those who know how 
these opinions in the Administration Reports are* 
manufactured, it will be no wonder that the native 
press should have made itself so obnoxious to offi- 
cials whose proceedings often come under its castiga- 
tion. Like opinions on the material condition of the 
country and the state of public feeling, a notice of the 
press chiefly in reference to its tone forms one of the 


heads on which local officers are required to submit 
their annual reports. These irf their turn sometimes 
delegate the duty to so*tpe officers of the subordinate 
executive service, Or it may* be the district, officers 
themselves draw up the reports. They are scarcely, 
however, at liberty, to depart from the lines which 
are understood to be laid down for them to go upon. 
They are bound, for instance, to show that evidences 
of growing prosperity are manifest on all sides ; 
whatever may be their own convictions as to the real 
state of the people, they are sure year after year to 
refer with triumph to the greater consumption of steel 
umbrellas, and to the exposure of brass utensils and 
ornaments in the village markets as conclusive proofs 
of the increasing welfare of the country. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that these opinions which, 
through a process of intermediate hands, at lasj find 
a place in the Government Administration reports, are 
made to order by a subordinate agency. The press 
*is a terror to none more than to. officers of anti-native 
tendencies who are often tempted, by their distance 
from the higher authorities, to indulge in a capricious 
use of their powers. When these sit in judgment upon 
the press, where is the chance of a fair estimate or its 
merits and its demerits ? 

The press occupies in this country the place of the 
opposition in the Parliamentary constitution. That 
under the circumstances it should criticise, and often 
adversely criticise, the legislative and executive mea- 
sures of the Government, is hardly a wcJnder, far less 
a charge to be gravely preferred against it in the way 
it has been done. That is the very function for 
which it exists. It is a libel, however, to attribute to 
it set malice against the European community. It 
is only when any Europeans grossly misbehave them- 
selves towards the people of this country, and when, 
as is not unoften the case, there is an apparent mis- 
carriage of justice in their trial, that the native press 
feels called upon to denounce the outrage. But it is 
hardly worthwhile to make a defence against a charge 
so sweeping and one-sided. If the press l^as its faults, 
is the administration of justice free from all blame, 
or the attitude of individual Europeans to the peo- 
ple all that it should be ? It is likewise false to dis- 
parage the writers on the native press as disappointed 
place-men and school-boys. It is scarcely in the na- 
ture of things possible that schoolboys should con- 
duct the press of a country. There may be some 
ephemeral papers in Calcutta started by young men 
with indifferent qualification for the task, but tfkvse do 
not come within the scope of Sir Rivers Thompson's 
criticism. The native papers noticed in the report- 
arc mentioned by name, and intimately knowing their 
writers as we do, we wonder where the late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor got his information. The editors of 
native papers may riot indeed be the most suc- 
cessful men as regards their enjoyment of the 
good things of life, but it is a snobbish taunt to 
remind •them of their comparative poverty. After 
all, even disappointed placemen have their uses in 
God’s economy. But for them, there would be no 
check to the abuse of power. * If their unsuccess 
leads them to take too gloomy views of things* 
generally, all the less chance of .escape for any man cx 
thing deserving of an occasional correcticvi. Theirs 
the ste'm eye, the upbraiding tongue, tli£ pen of gall, 
which remind the despot in the heydey of power of 
the limits beyond which he should nqt go. 

For the rest, Sir Rivers Thompson’s judgment of 
the press is a gratuitous skrtider. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more unphilosophical, unstatesmanlike, nay, 
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absurd, than his diatribe. Indeed, to appreciate 
the position of the press, to judge of its character — 
its merits and its imperfections, to guage its effects 
and its usefulness, might well* tax the pen of a 
Buckle. The subject is not one to be disposed of so 
summarily. At the best, the late Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s admonition to the press is impracticable. 
It amounts to saying that a free press should cease 
exercising its freedom. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IN COUNCIL. • 

Hitherto, since the old days of Brougham, (though not exactly in his 
sense) the schoolmaster was abroad. He is now home. Having landed 
at the Coilaghat and gone straight up to the great house in the nearest 
square, he planted himself in the Chamber wherein they make or 
unmake or mend laws, and almost shows signs of sending down roots. 

His 4 c< but was in keeping with his learned character. In proper con- 
formity to the analogy of the injuction of classical antiquity, Nc sutor 
&c., the schoolmaster sticks to his spelling-book and his lexicon with-^ 
out laying aside his birch. No matter when or where, Sir Bandit carries 
with him the implements of his vocation — the insignia of his sovereign- 
ty — in supreme indifference to the opinion, of the unclassical vulgar. 
Even so in response to the summons to make laws, the Knight of the 
Birch enters the penetralia of the Legislative Chamber in ill his glory, 
in full uniform, armed cap-a-pie. And so, too, at the first call of duty, or 
what he regards the first oppoitunity, he brandishes his peculiar weapon 
and if he does not make any particular impression on his colleagues’ 
legislative consciousness, he summarily knocks their linguistic wisdom- 
tooth (which they had not dinpped for all their age) out of their head. 
There was no blushing modesty in the newcomer — no apologetic preface 
before, nor explan atory epilogue after, the operation. This was his 
first appearance— c all it if you dare, his “ maiden effort,” 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

“The Hon. Sir Alfred Croft asked the permission of the President 
to move a trifling verbal amendment, namely, to substitute the phrases 
'elected Commissioners’ for ‘elective Commissioners,’ and ‘nominated 
Commissioners 1 for ‘ nominee Commissioners,' in section IV and in 
ai*y other sections of the Bill in which those phrases occurred. In 
trying to find out the meaning of the phiase ‘elective Commissioner,’ 
he had ?onsidered oilier connexions in which the word ‘elective’ was 
ordinarily used. It was used, for example, in the phrase ‘elective 
principle, which meant the principle that related to, or concerned, or 
governed election. It was used again in the phrase ‘elective body,’ 
that is to say, a body in whom was vested the right of election. But 
he must confes} that the plfrase, as it stood in tne Bill, could not be 
said to be used in either of those senses. An ‘elective Commissioner’ 
was not a Commissioner who was concerned with an election, nor was 
he a Commissioner who possessed the right of election. The phrase 
merely meant an ‘elected Commissioner’ ; and he therefore moved that 
the word ‘elected ’ be substituted for ‘elective.’ So with regard to the 
phrase ‘nominee Cotnmissionci.* A ‘nominee’ was a nominated 
person ; the difference between ‘ nominee’ and ‘nominated’ being just 
the difference between the substantive and the adjective. The phrase 
seemed to savour of Teutonic complexity, if not of an Americanism. 
He therefore moved that in place of the woid ‘nominee’ the word 
‘ nominated’ be substituted. 

The.Hon. Sir Henry Harrison said he had suffered much during the 
last few days from siAnc of his friends who had also taken exception to 
the use of these phrases in the Bill, and who expressed their surprise 
.that he could consent to the passing of a Bill in which these phrases 
occurred. But being very diffident he did not venture to put any notice 
of motion in his own name for the correction of these phrases. Now, 
however, that he had found a sturdier spirit come forward, he was glad 
to support the motion. 

The lion. Mr. Macaulay said the Council would no doubt expect 
from him some explanation of his conduct. He could only say that he 
had to plead other authority, inferior no doubt to the authority of his 
hon. friend the itiover of the amendment, but still respectable authority. 
The woids were taken from the Bombay and Madras Acts. The Bom- 
bay Act, he believed, was in part the woik of a distinguished member 
of the Bombay Civil Service, Mt. Max Melville, and had as well the 
authority of Mr. Raymond West and others ; and Mr. Macaulay, though 
he had not himself liked the phrases, had felt diffidence in departing 
from their example. But, he recognized his hon. friend as the very 
, highest authority on questions of phraseology, he hoped the Council 
would accept the amendment.” » 

0 Not a little surprise was felt, and many were the hostile comments 
made, when Director of Public Instruction was appointed to the 
Legislative Council. What could the shoolmaster— ev^J the chief 
schoolmaster of the Province— do in the legislature? it was asked. 
The answer has now been given, and it is sufficiently to the point. 

Sir Alfred Croft has vindicated his place. The schoolmaster has 
given the reason for his being ift the legislature. It is a characteristic 
defence, and thoroughly practical. Law making is, after all, a literary, 


or at least a literate, art, and Sir Alfred has shown that the Council 
tan by no means boast of a superfluity of literature or even over much 
elementary learning. In fact, the old boys badly want a schoolmaster. 
Nor are they over vain in this respect, however proud or haughty 
they may be in others. They took their Pandit’s admonitions in good 
part. Even that prig, Master Macaulay, himself was all meekness, 
and related with boyish ndivetd how he had been fishing about not 
tonly for the matter of his laws but likewise for the manner, how he 
had been depending on the Bombay law-makers for\vording % and phra- 
seology, knowing them to be better scholars than those of Bengal. 

So the strange departure of Sir Rivers Thompson in his last ap- 
pointments to the Council, is justified. He knew what he was about 
when he invited the schoolmaster. We are reminded of the epigrams 
bandied between the rival universities when, in 1715, George I made 
a present of books to Cambridge at the same time that a cavalry regi- 
ment was sent to Oxford. Dr. Trapp, an Oxford don, put the matter 
thus, to the glory of his mother : — 

The King observing, with judicious eyes, 

The state of both his universities, 

To one lie sent a regiment ; for why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty 
To th’othcr he sent book?, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

The table was neatly turned to the advantage of the other place by 
Sir William Browne, a Cantab:— 

The King to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 

For Tories own no atgument but force. 

With ecjuifl care to Cambridge books he sent, 

|\ For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

A SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

The Vlnglo-Indian community is, we think, alarming itself without 
sufficient reason. From the long telegram published in the Times of 
Monday, it would appear to believe that the Government intends by 
degrees to hand over the entire administration of the Empire to 
Indians, — giving them, in fact^ a monopoly of office. This is to be 
effected, it is supposed, cither by granting a direct preference to 
natives for all appointments, or by allowing examinations in India, in 
which Bengalees, from their numbers and the early age at which 
their powers mature, would win all prizes, and rapidly fill up the 
whole body of the superior Civil Service. The apprehension is, wc 
believe, entirely without loundation. That the Government is dis- 
satisfied with the present system, under which the wrong class of 
natives obtains a preference, and is willing to open larger careers to 
Indians, is, we believe, true, as it is also true that educated natives 
have recently begun to put forward claims which involve demands 
for a monopoly of all appointments in the service of the State. Their 
views arc not without acceptance among civilians, and they were, it 
would seem, pressed by some theorists before the Public Service 
Commission with a vehemence which alarmed not only the English 
in India, but the Mahomedan population, who have not the slightest 
intention, il the English give up governing, to allow any one 
else to do it but themselves. They may, however, wc think, make 
themselves easy, at least for anothci generation. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the supreme Government intends to abandon 
the system which, within a single century, has produced such mar- 
vellous results, or to supersede government by Englishmen in favour 
of what would really be government by Indian Pashas. There are 
, three reasons against such a course, two practical and one moral, 
either of which fliust act as a sufficient deterrent. 

In the fi^-st place, the machinery is not ready, and will not be 
ready for another generation. Our system of education in India 
has produced a large class of clever and fairly informed young men, 
who succeed in examinations, who learn law easily and well, and who 
arc to a man desirous of obtaining salaried office. They are not, 
however, as yet competent to govern. By the consent of almost all 
who have watched their progress, they have acquired much of the 
knowledge of their Western rivals ; but they have not yet acquired 
their morale , their freedom from influence, or their implicit devotion 
to duty. That is no blame to them, for they arc not Christians, and 
have not inherited those instinct* which a thousand years of a noble 
creed, of difficult struggles towards the light, and of a severe contest 
with Nature, have bred into the Western peoples. They are in many 
respects fine people, equal intellectually to the educated Pashas of 
Eastern Europe, and more than their equals morally ; but they stiil 
lack somewhat essential to a governing caste. Without the English 
to help them, they would in a year go to pieces as *an administrative 
body, would be superseded by the great and uneducated native 
families, and would, in all human probability, be slaughtered out. 
In that inability to win their countrymen, and secure ' foothold for 
themselves independent of British artillery, is for the present their 
condemnation. They would, merely to be safe, require the constant 
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services of the European army ; and to .place that army, with its 
resistless strength, at the disposal of men so widely different 0 from 
ourselves, men who are not Christians and who have different ideals 
alike of life and of the ends of government, would be indefensible. 
If the administration of India is to be sustained b)t British bayonets, 
it must be controlled by British agents acting upon Britih ideas. An 
Egypt with two hundred millions of subjects would be an intolerable 
scandal. * * 

Secondly, it is by no means proved that the change would be ac- 
ceptable to the natives themselves. The true population of the 
Continent, outride two or three cities on thccoast, where a few of the 
new generation have learned to reflect English ideas, shows no enthu- 
siasm for the change, which, when once realised, would almost certain- 
ly be resisted. Almost all appointments would fall to the Bengalees, 
whose mental quickness brings them to the front in every college of 
the country ; and the remaining races of India alike distrust and detest 
Bengalees. They regard them exactly as the Turks regard the Greeks, 
and would be just as reluctant to submit to their ascendency. They do 
not love the English either ; but they feel them to be just, they know 
them to be brave, and they accept the award of battle as indicating 
the will of the Most High. That is no reason why they should 
submit to the ascendency of the one native race which docs not 
fight, and which, were the English only away, would submit without 
a struggle to the first band of vyarriors, whether Sikh or Mahomedan 
or Mahratta, which enforced its claim to allegiance by the sword. 
The Mussulmans, in particular, hold India to be justly theirs. They 
are more numerous by at least twenty millions than they were when 
their regime was overset, they do not see that capacity to read Eng- 
lish gives their rivals any moral advantage, and they certainly would 
not voluntarily submit to be ruled by Hindoos. They have recently 
shown a strong disposition to support the JSritish Government as 
preferable to any native alternative, and utterly refused to join in 
any prayer for the concession of representative institutions. Let all 
alike submit to the foreigner, or let ihe foreigner'* go, — this is their 
decision, and from their point of view it is an entirely intelligible 
one. They will no more surrender it voluntarily, than Orangemen 
will accept the government of a Dublin Parliament. To alienate so 
utterly the most powerful section of the people, is a strange way of 
producing internal peace in the Indian continent, and one which no 
statesman, Indian or English, would gnfvely recommend. The pro- 
test of the Mussulmans would, be it remembered, be also the protest 
of the Sikhs, the Rajpoots, the Mahrattas, and, indced^all the fight- 
ing races, whose opinion rarely reaches the newspapers, but would be 
alone effective when it came to action. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the substitution of an Indian for an English 
Civil Service would entirely destroy the only moral foundation for 
our rule. As a matter of fact, we reign in India by right of con- 
quest ; but the justification for that reign is not superiority in arms. 
It is that in virtue of certain mental advantages, springing from their 
creed, their history, and the group of indefinable facts which we call 
superiority of race, the English can and do give the millions of India 
a better administration than her own children can. That this is the 
fact is evident from the historic truth that after two thousand years 
of self-government, India had sunk into such anarchy that wars were 
ceaseless, that property and life were insecure, and that over vast 
districts armed disorder threatened to extinguish civilisation. The 
English gave the coi/tincnt peace, order, and the opportunity of 
enlightemncnt ; and that is their claim to rule it. If it is now admitted 
that the Indians can enwre chcwe blessings as well or better for 
themselves, then the clear duty of the conquerors is to retire, ac- 
knowledging that their work is done. If they remain, they remain out 
of pure selfishness, to govern their equals for the sake of salaries 
needlessly excessive and grudgingly paid. There is no escape from 
that dilemma, which, in theory at all events, wo^uld, in the circun> 
stances of India, at any time justify armed revolt. Jf, therefore, 
Engishmcn are to resign the administration of India, they ought, as 
a people who make conccssions # whenever morality requires, to resign 
the government also, — an argument which will be pressed on them 
some day with effect. We do not doubt that it is their duty to make 
their government vivifying, or question that they are performing this 
duty in a way which, when the vivifying process is complete, will 
compel them to retire. When the masses, especially of the warrior 
races, have reached the point qf morale at which they can trust each 
other in battle, India will be untenable, either by Englishman or 
Russian, or, indeed, by any foreigner whatever, unless it be the 
Chinese*, who docs not shrink, when opposed, from extirpation. At 
present, however, the Englishmen are resolved to remain, and re- 
maining, they are bound to do their appointed work, which is precisely 
that of the Roman people,— to plant so deeply the idea of govern 
ment by law, that it never can be wholly replaced by the idea of 
government by will. They cannot pursue that work if they surren- 
der their leadership, or give up their ultimate control and supervision 
of every branch of the administration supported by their arms. The 
teat that their work is done, that they have sufficiently vivified a 
population which they found paralysed by its history, is, and must be, 
none other than their own expulsion. When India has recovered the 
capacity of tel&government, her order to the foreigner to go will not 
be capable of misinterpretation.— The Spectator , March, a6. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 20th April Ji 887. — Mr. J. F. Stevens, Officiating 
District and Sessions Judge, Gya, ii appointed to act, until further 
orders, in the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, with effect 
from the 1 uh instant, vice Mr. F. J. G. Campbell, on furlough. 

Mr. A. Borooah, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Noakholly, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 13th instant, vice Mr. 

R. Cornish, on furlough. • 

Baboo Monmohun Chuckerbutty, Officiating Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Poorcc, is vested with the powers of a Col- 
Ibctor under section 4 of the Public Demands Recovery Act VII 
(B. C.) of 1880 in the district of Poorcc, vice Baboo Probhat Chun- 
der Chatterjcc, on leave. 

Mr. F. j. G. CampbeM, c. s., reported his departure from India, 
on furlough, on the 13th instant. 

The 22nd April 1887. — Baboo Nani Lai Mookerjec, Temporary 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Alipore, Julpigorce, is transferred to the dis- 
trict of Bogra. 

Moulvic Fuzlul Rahman, Sub-Deputy Collector, Bogra, trans- 
ferred to Alipore, Julpigorce. 

Mr. J. C. Lloyd, Sub-Deputy Collector, is posted to Pubna. 

Mr. W. H. Vcrncr, c. s., reported his departure from India, on 
furlough, on the 25th March 1887. 

Mr. T. Smith, c. s., reported his departure from India, on fur- 
lough, on the 8th April 1887. , 

The 23rd April 188.7. — Mr. B. D < 5 , Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Hooghly, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector 
of Furrcedpore, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. A. Weckes, 
or until further orders. 

Mr. F. H. Barrow, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Furrced- 
pore, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector, Chumparun, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. C. F. Worsley, or until 
further orders. 

'Fhe 25th April 1887. — Baboo Gircndra Chandra Bancrjee, Offi- 
ciating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Lohardugga, is 
allowed leave for one month, under sections 128-1 and 1 41 of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him under 
the order of the 2nd March 1887. 

The 26th April 1887. — Baboo Anando Chunder Bose, Tem- 
porary Sub-Deputy Collector in charge of the Kalkini Estates in 
Furrcedpore, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector 
of the fourth grade, vice Baboo Kalipodo Chuckerbutty. * 

Baboo Anando Chunder Bose will, however, continue to be in 
charge of the Kalkini Estates, until further orders. * 

Baboo Sri Nath Sen, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan 
Division, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of 
the fourth grade, vice Baboo Anando Chunder Bose, and is posted 
to Kutubdca, Chittagong. , 

Baboo Opcndra Chundra Mozoomdar, Incomc-tal Assessor, Cal- 
cutta, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade, vice Baboo Haripodo Ghosh. • 

Baboo Opcndra Chundra Mozoomdar will, however, continue to 
be employed on his present duties, until further orders. 

Baboo Kali Kumar Roy, Officiating Sub-Deputy Collector, Chit- 
tagong, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade, vice Baboo Opcndra Chundra Mozoomdar, and it 
posted to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Baboo Burhandco Narain, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, MozufFerpore, is vested with the powers of a Collectpr under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. 0 » 

Baboo Bcnodc Bchary Sircar, Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is 
transferred temporarily to the Ranecgunge sub-division of that 
district. 

Baboo Nobin Krishna Bancrjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy • 
Collector, Dacca, is transferred to the Suddcr station of the district 
ofTippcrah. 

This cancels the order of the 19th instant, transferring Baboo 
Tariny Frosad Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Dacca, to Tippcrah. * ^ 

Baboo Ishan Chunder Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, MozufFerpore, is transferred to Purncah, and is posted to*thc 
Suddcr station of that district. • 

Mr. A. D’B. Gomcss, Deputy Magistrate, and Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is appointed to have charge of the Seramporc sub-division 
of that district,’ during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. G. 
Ritchie, 1 or until further orders. 

Mr. F. C. Barnes is appointed to act, as Superintendent of Stamps 
and Stationery during the absenoc, on deputation, of Nf r - C. E. Buck- 
Hand, or until further orders, with effect from the 4th April 1887. 

JudiciaL— ' T he 20th April 1887.— The following Munsifs, in the 
district of the 24-Pergunnahs, arc vested with the powers conferred 
on Distriu Judges by sections 344 to 359 (J>oth inclusive) of the 
Code of Civil Procedure in cases where the debts owing by the 
insolvents do not exceed Rs. 1,000:-- 

Baboo Hari Krishna Chatterjcc, 2nd Munsif of Alipore. 

„ Karuna Das Bose, Munsif of Sealdah. 
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Baboo Atulbchari Ghosh/ 1st Munsif of Baraset. 

„ Dinonath Sarkar, 1st Munsif of Baripore. 

„ Durga Churn Ghoshs 1st Mun$if*of Basirhat. 

„ Janoki Nath Mookerjcc, isc Munsif of Diamond Harbour. 

The 2 ist April 1 887. Baboo Sasi Bhusun Sen, Second Munsif of 
Comillah, in the district of Tipperah, is vested with the powers of a 
Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by 
such a court up to the amount of Rs. 50 within the local jurisdiction 
of the Suddcr Munsifi of Tipperah, during the absence of Baboo 
Brojo Bchary Shomc, First Munsif of Comillah, on deputation at 
Scaldah, or until further orders. 

The Munsifs named below are specially empowered to cxcrcisr 
final jurisdiction under section 153 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
in rent-suits when the amount of claim docs not exceed fifty 
rupees: — 

Baboo Bhagabati Charan Mittra, 3rd Munsif of Arrah. 

„ Gopal Chundcr Bose, 1st Munsif of Buxar. 

„ Suresh Chundcr Ghose, Munsif of Sasseram. 

Baboo Aswini Kumar Basu, b. i.., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the ^district of Backcrgungc, to be ordinarily stationed at Barisal, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Prosonno Kumar Ghose, or 
until further orders, with effect from the date on which he joins 
his appointment. 

The 22nd April 1887. — Baboo Kisori Lai Sen, b. l., is appointed 
to act as a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Sasseram, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Suresh Chundcr Ghose, or until further orders. 

T<he 26th April 1887. — Baboo Gouri Su'nkcr Biswas, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Nowgong, Rajshahye, is vested 
with the power to try summarily the offences mentioned in section 
260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The undermentioned officers arc vested with powers under sec- 
tions no and 133 of the Code of Criminal Procedure — 

Kumar Girindra Narain Deb, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore. 

Baboo Mohinch Mohan Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore. 

Baboo Sital Nath Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Nuddea, is vested with powers under section no of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. W. F. C. Montriou, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Bcerbhoom, is vested with the power to try summarily the 
offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 

Grants op leave to Munsifs.— The 25th April 1887.— Baboo 
Behari Lai Banerjee, Munsif of Magoorah, in the district of Jessore, 
is allowed leave for one month, under section 73, rule r, chapter V. 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 7th proximo, or from 
the date on which he may be relieved. 

The 25th Apfil 1887.— Baboo Ram Jadab Talapatra, Munsif of 
Shereporc, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two 
days under section ^3, rule 1, chapter V. of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 8th December 1886, 
and on the 14th ultimo. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

A number of complaints have been made in regard to a municipal 
election lately held at Barunagar. Some of the allegations are 
serious enough, and reflect great discredit on those concerned. It 
is stated that in accoillancc with the Rules, requiring that the time 
and place of an election should be fixed at least a month beforehand, 
ahe same were fixed on 1 6th March last. The Municipal Office 
was appointed as the place and 11-30 a. m. of 18th April as the 
time. These arrangements were, however, changed at the very 
last moment. There are numbers of people ready enough to depose 
before any court of justice that they he^rd the beat of the tom-tom 
on the evening of 17th April proclaiming that the hour was changed 
to 3-30 p. m., and the place to another in the vicinity of one of the 
candidates* and indeed being his private property. The change 
thus made is suspicions to all appearance. On enquiry made it 
transpires that the change is procured by a series of most sinister 
dodges. The Vice-Chairman of the municipality appears to be the 
greatest sinner in thw respect. He is well-known to be hand in 
gloves with one of the candidates, and at the same time the bitterest 
•enemy of the other. Under the circumstances, common discretion 
ought to have been sufficient to keep him aloof from the proceed- 
ing^ Nor do the Rules givq any authority to the municipal exe- 
cutive to interfere in election proceedings. In the present instance, 
however, the Vice-Chairman practically usurps all thc/functions* 
which under thc^aw belong to the Magistrate, and take/advantage 
of his position to frustrate all chances of a fair election. The 
favored candidate qqjetly drops a few lines to the Vice-Chairman 
praying for a change of place, who, on his part simply forwards the 
application to the presiding officer, Kumar Gopendra Krishna, offi- 
ciating Joint- Magistrate of Scaldah. If the Vice-Chairman had any 
sense, of fairness, he ought to have informed the presiding officer 


tfcat the applicant was hipself a candidate, although he signed the 
application as Secretary of a Ratepayers* Association, and that the 
place asked for was his private property, where owing to the pre- 
valence of bad feelings between the parties, the other candidate 
might and did object to go. Indeed, no man could be safe from 
insult at this place. On the present occasion, a brother of the can- 
didate and a part-owner of the property having made himself very 
turbulent, the presiding officer had to order him to leave the place, 
on which he refused to go from his own place, knd threatened to 
clear the place of all others. On the occasion of a former election 
an assault on a police constable was committed by oi^e of the mem- 
bers of this interesting family, who would have been prosecuted 
under orders of Rai Ramsunkcr Sen Bahadoor v'ho then presided, 
were it not for the intercession of some of the gentlemen present. 
This was, nevertheless, the place fixed at the last moment. Then 
they set about having a change of the hour. A large body of 
voters in this ward arc employed in the Jute factory, and from their 
experience of the last two elections, they anticipated that these men 
were likely to vote largely for the rival candidate. How to exclude 
them was the problem. But it was easily solved. They had only 
two hours’ leave for their meals from 1 1 a. m. to 1 p. m., and if the 
election could be changed to the afternoon, they would have the poll 
» all to themselves. Accordingly a i.umbcr of the favored candidate’s 
partisan quietly make an application tp the Vice-Chairman praying 
that the hour may be deferred to 3-30 p. m., which is referred to 
the presiding officer for orders. The matter is left to the sJ/ice- 
Chatrman for disposal, who writes back to the presiding officer in his 
ovyi hand and on a post-card, apparently that no clue might remain 
in the office, as follows : — “ 30-30 p. m. would suit the voters very 
well, and I have directed a notification to issue to that effect.** The 
notification, as we have^aid, was published on the evening of the 
day presiding the election, and not quite twenty-four hours before 
the proceedings were to take place. Could there be a greater 
scandal than this ? 'Without lcatoings/or one candidate or the other, 
the impartial public have indeed an interest in the fairness of an 
election, the result of which should clearly represent the voice of 
the electorate. The incidents of this election deserve therefore to 
be widely known, as a warning. They show how an election may 
be enrirely frustrated by trickery. 

Nor, however, was the change of place and time all. There 
were worse things enacted afterwards. The voting list used at the 
poll was never published. The one published was written out in 
Bengali by blocks, whereas the one suddenly flashed on the voter* 
to their utter bewilderment was an English list in alphabetical 
order. The proceedings did not commence till after 4 p. m., and 
great confusion and uproar prevailed throughout. Indeed the Joint- 
Magistrate is none of a disciplinarian. The names were called in 
such a hurry that before one could present himself through the 
throng other nfimes were called and it was by the merest chance that 
one man’s vote was recorded for four or five others who were marked 
absent although they were present. One Municipal Commissioner 
especially distinguished himself as a partizan of the lucky candidate. 
Not to mention the mean devices and the humiliation of their can- 
vassing, at the polling booth, this man transformed himself for the 
nonce into a vote crier, and often proclaimed votes for the wrong party, 
to the confusion of the voters themselves who had no opportunity of 
opening their mouth. The Vice-Chairman wai of course present, and 
looked approvingly on the proceedings, and often murmured to the 
car of the presiding officer, probably to fcirthcr quicken his pace. 
The hurry with which the names were read was apparently against 
the factory voters putting in their appearance at 6-45 p. m ., when 
the factory closes. This would appear to be the. more likely ex- 
planation of the unseemly haste, as while only about 150 names 
were called during the first hour and a half, the remaining hour 
found the presiding officer at the goal of his race, which in figures 
means the going through of about 600 names amidst all tfic undeni- 
able confusion and crowding and tl\c quarrelling in the space of 
one hour of sixty minutes. Indeed, as has been observed to us, it 
was a race with the setting sun against the appearance of the factory 
men. The factory whistle, nevertheless, gave its shrill warning at 
last, and the men were at once on the scene in full force. They 
loudly cried for their votes being taken. Other voters had come 
in also and were told that their vot<;s would be taken afterwards. 
The presiding officer, however, began to add up the votes, without 
giving any notice, we understand, that the poll had closed, and 
finding there was a difference of two votes, suddenly declared one of 
the candidates to be elected. In the meantime a large number of 
the excluded voters have lodged a complaint to the Magistrate, and 
.great dissatisfaction prevails. Naturally the successful candidate and 
his friends have no joy. The Presiding Officer, we believe, admits 
that there was too great uproar for any possibility of a fair election, 
and has expressed his willingness that there should be a fresh elec- 
tion. This is, we think, the least he ought to do for -mending a 
scries of mistakes which must lie at his door. At the best, he has 
too easily allowed himself to be the dupe of unscrupulous men. As 
to the conduct of the Vice-Chairman in the matter, we hope the 
Municipal Commissioners will know howto dost with an untrust- 
worthy man. 
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Ulic Scilccli. 


T HE Queen has returned to Windsor from the Continent. God bless 
the Queen ! 

# * 4 * 

The Maharaja of Mysore has gone up to the Nilgiiis, where he is 
taking lessons on the violin. We wish all prentice hands — and voices 
likewise — were equally wise and considerate. 

* 

The Colonial Exhibition gives a surplus of ,£35,000, £25,000 whereof 
goes to the Imperial Institute. Not, a bs*l balance, after pacing all 
expenses and honoraria to some of the gentlemen who gave their ser- 
vices, to say nothing of the “ fun ” enjoyed. 

*** 

Here is the latest authoritative interpretation of the old doctrine of 
Laveat hniptor. The House of Lords have ruled in Drummond 
& Sons v. Van Ingen & Co., that • 

“ the purchasers are .not responsible for any defect latent in the 
samples put before them, and ^ rendering them unmerchantable for the 
purposes of the order given. The purchasers have a right to assume 
that the manufacturers will produce work which shall be, not only ac- 
cording to sample, but thoroughly fitted for the uses to which it is 
known that it will be applied.” 

# 

# * 

The Government of India are arranging fora railway to Simla. They 
will next, wc suppose, get up a wee leetlc native Press and a modest bit 
of public opinion, to give the quietus to the Exodus question. 

# 

• * 

Lord Connemara it seems cannot do without his Band at Ootaca- 
mund. A major portion has been summoned to the hills. 

We do not wonder. Once one is fairly installed in Olympus, he is 
soon enough turned into a god. Wc suppose when, after the close of 
the labors of the Public Service Commission, we step into one of these 
official thrones we shall send for all the Bayadares and all the Naobuts 
and Eoushun Chowkecs of the plains to us in the Hills. 

The first Connemara is a Bourke, after all. 

We suppose Sir Steuart Bayley will not be able long to resist 
the invitation to Darjeeling. > 

» • * 

• * 

The Queen’s Jubilee in England cannot be complete without Indian 
Chiefs and Native Army or at least some officers. Some of the Prin- 
ces have already left. Thirteen Native Cavalry officers from the three 
Presidencies, in charge of a British officer of the Native Cavalry, have 
been told off for the purpose. 

* ** 

The wide heavens are to be re-charted — on a large and uniform scale. 
On the invitation of the Academic des Sciences, a Conference of 
Astrobomers from all parts of the world is being held at Paris to plan 
measures how to do so by photography. 

♦ 

* * 

It is decided, according to the Englishman , that Mr. Jobbings replaces 
# Mr. GhilarBI as Superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art. 

* 

* * 

Another railway bridge over the Jheluro, 70 miles below the present ! 
The last girders have been laid and the bridge may be opened in a few 
days. Situated at Chak Nizam, it connects the Sind-S&gar and North- 
Western railway systems. It will also facilitate intercommunication 


between Lahore and the Dora Ismael Khan frontier, and open up^he 
Salt rocks of Khcwrah and the coal of Dhundote. It is a magnificent 
work extending more than half a mile. 

* 

* * 

A Girder of the Kristna bridge, Koiegan-Miraj section of the West 
Deccan Railways, now being completed, was blown dryvn on the 
|tcvening of Tuesday the 261I1 April. Six coolies were killed and. 
S more wounded. 

*** 

Another French hero of the campaign of 1S70 has fallen a victim 
to the King of Terrors. We refer to General Farr K who has succumb 
ed to injuries received from a fall from his horse. Born at Valence in 
1816, he entered at the proper age the Polytct Unique Institution, and 
having completed his military education, he entered the army in which 
he rendered brilliant services. He was a strategist of the first order and 
the part he played with the army of the North, during the late Franco- 
German War, will remain ever memorable. In politics, he did no* 
distinguish himself so well as in war. Appointed Minister of the War 
by M. Gamuktta, he failed to show those qualities, which his friends 
expected from him. lie was a Senator and grand officer of the Legion^ 
of Honour. 

• * 

* • 

Sardar IIurdyal Singh, Acting Moosahib Ala ( Prime minister ) 
to the Jodhpoor State, proposes to found a hospital at Kotla in the 
Kangra district, Punjab, in memory of Sir W, G. DAVIES, K. C. s. I., 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. He will give the land frfee, and erect 
the building at a cost of Rs. 6,000. When completed he will, besides, 
supply all the necessary instruments. 

• » 

Upper Burma is so far quiet that the telegraph may now be hsed for 
private messages, subject of couise to the state traffic. The Nationalist 
“ dacoits ” are however still at their desperate work. The latest news 
from Myingyan is that Captain Render of the 10th Madias Native 
Infantry was killed in a skirmish at Sidotia, last Saturday. 

• % 

♦ * 

Thf. Deputy Magistrate in charge of Manickganj sub-division of 
Dacca District has given mortal olloncc to a mooktear practising in his 
court. The man has sued him, claiming Rs. 1,100 damages, for that 
the Deputy defamed him to his clients and prejudiced him in his pro- 
fession. The case is expected to be a hotly contested one. The Dacca 
Gazette , for reasons it would not now disclose, protests against Judge 
PAGE hearing the case, as he is understood to intend doipg. ,• 

The cat is out of the bag later down the page, in a communication 
published in ’the leading column headed “A Bird’s Eye View of, 
Dacca” and signed ‘‘Joseph.” This is an attack on Mr. Page’s judi- 
cial administration. The Judge of Dacca is accused of browbeating 
and bullying pleaders and witnesses alike. 

, ‘ #** 

Madras city is to be relieved of its Presidency Magistrate in the 

pbrson of ANSURADIN Saheb Bahadar, Aho retires on pension. 

Herts to be succeeded by a Mahomedan Munsiflf from the Salem Dis- 
1 * 

trict, glorying m the name of Sultan Mohiddin Sahib. Are the very 

Munsiffs of Salem competent criminal judges ? 

• 1 

# # 

We cannot take upon us to say that they order the matter better in 
Dacca, but they certainly are taking to novel ways in that old city. 
For example, there was lately a party at the house of Mohini Baboo 
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one of the leading Shaoo hankers, himself wellknown on the turf, to 
honor of Mr. Wyer, Magistrate, on the eve of his leaving the District, 
We read in the Dacca Gazette ^: — * # 

“ Babu M. M. Das on behalf of the residents of Dacca invited its 
gentry to meet at an Evening Party to bid fareweil to Mr. Wver.” 

Between the 44 residents of Dacca ” and 44 its gentry ” a distinction is 
made without a real difference. The announcement amounts to this, 
that the good people of Dacca invited themselves. Such a party may be 
a pleasant one, but it can scarcely be regarded as a true example of 
hospitality. It reminds us of a Bengali female proverb which satirises 
a religious ceremony in a Hindu household, in which the father is the 
officiating priest, the mother the welcomed 44 wife” for ceremonial atten 
tions, and the son the necessary Brahman guest who must be fed on 
pain of the whole ceremony being void. * 

Then, i* it to be understood by Mohini Baboo’s inviting people to 
his house on behalf of the residents of Dacca, that he simply lent the 
use of his residence for a common purpose ? in such a case the expen 
ses«would be borne by the 44 residents of Dacca.” But that is not likely, 
Unlike some others of his family and tribe, Mohini is noted for his 
liberalit/. He would be the last person to give at his house a subsevip 
tion party. 

The misunderstanding is due to the anomalous nature of the late 
business. All the difficulty h^s been caused by the desire to invest a 
private compliment with the dignity of a public demonstration. The 
wise men of the East thus essayed to “annex” the entertainment of 
Mohini Baboo to the gloiification of their departing Magistrate. 


** * 




ANOTHER Tichborne case is expected to occupy the English Courts 

44 The Manor of Whaddon and Nash is of remote origin, for William 
Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, was granted the Manor of Wadone by 
William the Conqueror. He founded about 1084 the Cluniac Priory of 
St. Faith, at Longueville, in Normandy, and bestowed upon it the 
church of Whaddon, the tithes of the demesne lands, and of his 
woods, pannage, and venison, and all other profits from his wood- 
lands and pasturage in Whaddon. The manor and appurtenances 
descended to Walter, second Earl of Buckingham, on whose death the 
same escheated to the Crown. It was granted by Henry II., in 1173, 
to Humet, Constable of Normandy, and descended to his son, William 
Humet, who was deprived thereof by King John, and the latter granted 
: t to William, Karl of Arundel, and it again reverted to the Crown. 
In 1243 Henry I II. granted it to John Fitz-Geoffry. The estates can 
be traced through many hands down to the year 1761, when they were 
in the possession of Thomas James Selby. He died unmarried in 
1772, having by his will, made in r68, devised these estates to his 
right and lawful heir in fee simple, for the better discovery of whom 
advertisements were to be published. No one, however, has proved 
to be his right and lawful heir. It appears that all the members of 
the Selby faftiily who are now living, and to whom the testator was 
a member, retained the services of a Mr. Aldred. of Camberwell, a 
gentleman engaged in research, to compile such a pedigree as includes 
every blanch of the testator’s family. Mr. Aldred has in consequence 
compiled a huge pedigree, either tiacing each branch down to some 
living person or shown the extinction thereof. ’ n this way counsel 
have advised that the court must elect from the numerous claimants 
such a person as will be deemed to be the light and lawful heir of the 
testator. Records have been found which hitherto have either been 
suppressed or unknown, and among these documents arc some original 
declarations of persons now deceased proving the concealment of, and 
tampering with, registers and other records. Owing to this startling 
evidence and the fa^t that the pedigree is forty-eight square feet in size, 
and the evidence* in suppoit weighs several cwt. the case will un- 
doubtedly be more notorious than the Tichborne trial. The estates 
ate valued at ^3,000,000, besides a lund in Chancery derived from 
accumulated rents and profits.’’ v 

• 

* • 

The German Government have released M. SCHNAEBKLL and lie has 
returned to Pans. He received an ovafion at Pontamou?,on as soon 
as he crossed the frontier. 'I hese Continental States are miserably 
suspicious. * 

* 

# # # 

Sir Chari.es Aitchison, the.new Ordinary Member of the Viceregal 
Council, has gone on leave and the Hon’ble J. II. Peile, of the Bombay 
Council, acts for him. A salute was fired before he had actually 
taken his seat. 

♦ • 

* * 

Mr. Justice Straight of he Allahabad High Court goes home again 
and Mr. C.'H. Hill, Barrister and Public Prosecutor of the same 
place, officiate. / 

• • 

Mr. E. Gay having been granted leave for six months, Mr. E. F. T. 
Atkinson, Accountant-General, Bengal, officiates as Comptroller and 
Audjtpr General and Head Commissioner of Paper Currency, Mr. 
E. f W. Kellner, Deputy Comptroller General, officiates for Mr. 


Atkinson, and Baboo Rajani Nath Ray, Assistant Accountant 
(General, Bengal, officiates temporarily as Deputy Comptroller-General. 


• • 


The Central Indian Agency will be presided over by Colonel Banner- 
man during Sir Lepel Griffin’s absence on duty on the Holkar, 
in England. Major Barr from Rewah comes to Gwalior. 

* • 

• • 

There will be now, as a measure of economy, only X wo, instead of 
three, Deputy I nspcctors-General ^of Police in .Madras, with Head- 
quarters at Waltair and Coimbatore. • 

* 

★ * » 

An insured coffee curing establishment at Cochin took fire on the 28rh 
ultimo causing damage to the extent of from half to three-quarters of 
a lac. 

• • 

The Upper House have not yet done with the Irish Land Bill. A 
motion in the Lower Chamber, postponing the Irish Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill till the other Bill had been passed by the Lords and 
presented to the Commons, has been negatived by 341 to 240. 

t # 

Sir Drummond Walff has suggested the evacuation of Egypt by the 
British in five years. The Turkish Commissioners are alarmed at the 
length of time and have applied to the palace for further direction. 

* • 

The Englishman announces that Mr. JOHN BEAMES of the Board of 
Revenue, has satisfactorily answered to the Government the charges 
brought by the Amrita Bazar Patrika , regarding his loans. Simul- 
taneously, the Pioneer recommends the repeal of Act XXXVII. of 

1850, authorising enquiry into misconduct of the Heaven-born. 

# 

* • 

The Home remittances, during April, amounted to ^1,735,000, the 
Budget estimate for the financial year 1887-88 being ^16,250,000. 

• # * 

No separate fee is pnyable # to the Tort Health Officer for a clean bill 
ot health. The Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that 
that service should be cqnsidcred as covered by the Port dues paid 
by vessels. 

#** 

A gigantic naphtha fountain 

44 burst forth at Baku on March 22, carrying up oil, sand, and large 
Stones to cir height of 350 feet, overrunning several reservoirs prepared 
for it, and, after forming an extensive prctroleum lake, forcing its way 
into the sea. One stone of those thrown out with the naphtha weighed 
23lbs. AH efforts to regulate this forcible gush of oil were vain.”° 

* 

* # 

In reply to Mr. J. F. O’Brien who asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India whether any native newspaper from Madras was filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State for India, Sir John Gorst informed 
the House of Commons that such was not cfone,. but that the contents 
of the Vernacular Press in al! piyts of India were regularly brought 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State. Is it not time that 
files of at least some of the Native edited papers be preserved in 
the India House ? . 

* 

* # 

24,414 native mflles and 6091 females and 347 and 84 Europeans visited 
the Museum last month, or a total of 36,936 visitors, giving a daily 
average of 1,473- 

* 

# • 

The common not overdelicious kitchen vegetable called forooee 
( Luffa acutangula ) has already been raised to the dignity of a flesh- 
brush. And a very good brush it is from the reticulated system of fibre 
in which its flesh is held and interwoven. Many prefer it to Turkish 
towel. Such is its popularity in Europe that it is among the common 
articles exposed for sale at chemists’ shops in England. . Sometimes 
pretty smoking caps are made out of the material. That is glory 
enough for a despised Asiatic herb. But that does not exhaust its 
potentiality. Of late, another good and honorable use has been found 
for it. The Torooee or Luffa offers good material for the European 
head-dress. It has been found a welcome substitute for sola or felt. It * 
is indeed a thing of many uses and a great future. 

There are at lea9t two species of the Luffa, the acutangula and the 
cylindrica, and a gentleman connected with the Botanic Garden, 
British Guiana, points out that it is the latter that is put, as it lays 
itself open, to manifold uses. Its fibre is more soft and elastic. Its 
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extreme bitterness prevents its being an edible, too, so it is more avail- 1 
able for other industrial purposes. The Torooee is rather a temping 
thing for the hungry masses, being as good as vegetable marrow. If 
flesh brushes and material for hats are wanted in large quantities, 
farmers and peasants in this country had better cultivate the Luflfa 
cylindrica. 


'(Editorial $otcs. • 


M OST disquieting rumours are afloat about the state of things with 
the Amir of Ca&ul. There are different conflicting accounts as 
regards the gravity of the Ghil/.ai rising, and although tho English 
Government here and at home seem tube in possession of the tiue 
facts of the case, the outside public arc left in the completed uncer- 
tainty. Amir AliDUR Rahman’s English alliance has, according to 
one account, roused the fanatical feelings of his people against 
him. As if the Hritish alliance was a sudden growth of yesterday ! 
As if ABDUR RAHMAN was the first Amir supported by the Franks 
who rule India ! But our Afghan politics have more than any others 
the misfortune to be at the mercy of quid nuncs and flaneurs . Ac- 
cordingly, we hear all sorts of stories in support of impossible contin- 
gencies. Thus, Muski Alam’S son is said to have been hard at work in 
fomenting those feelings, and an impression is said to prevail amongst 
the Afghans that the Amir has sold the country to the British. The old, 
old story 1 But the Afghans are not quite the ignorant fellows they 
were a generation or even a decade back. Th%re are rumours too of 
negociations going on with Yacoob Khan in India on the one hand and 
Yaoob KHAN at Herat, with the o^jectytit is said, of* installing SHKRE 
Ali Khan’s family again on the throne. Other versions attribute the 
Amir’s unpopularity to his extortionate fiscal policy. And that is the 
truth, as we long since informed our readers, from independent in- 
quiries of our own. In any case, Audur Rahman’s position would 
seem to have been considerably weakened, and there may be some 
foundation in the reports of his forces having sustained some severe 
check, and his having .appealed to the Viceroy for aid. The report 
of his intended flight to British territory and the transport of his valu- 
ables to Fyzabad, is evidently a fabrication of his enemies. Never- 
theless, all may not be as it should be. 

The latest reports confirm the news of the success of the Amir’s 
arms. According to the primitive practice maintained in Central 
Asia, the heads of the Hotak Ghilzais who have fallen near Maroof 
have arrived at Candahar, and General GhOI.am Hydkr Orakzai (not 
the Generalissimo of that ilk ) has sent to the Amir a circumstantial 
account of the great defeat sustained from him by the other Ghilzais 
at Mookoor about four weeks ago. The battle was obstinately con- 
tested ; commencing with the dawn, it lasted for some five truly moital 
hours, the enemy apparently being posted in an advantageous position 
on the hill, Jout at last they were driven up and down the rocky slopes. 
On the 22nd April, the date pf the last advice, all was quiet in and 
about Cabool. 


As we long ago led our readers to expect, the Heroine of Reform in 
Bombay has ignominiously collapsed. Who is the* more injured of 
the two, Dadaji Bkkhaji or Kakhmi Bai ? is a question which is 
suggested by the disclosures mjide rather late in the day by the 
husband. For all the sentimental gush which has been so copiously 
bpent over the alleged hardships of Kakhmirai’s lot, her position 
now must be enviable indeed from one point of view. She has 
already achieved no mean fame. The best and the greatest have 
taken sides with her. The British press from the Times down- 
wards is her ahy. At Bombay a Committee lias been organized under 
the auspices cf no Ess a man than Professor Wordsworth for pro- 
curing judicial or legislative remedy for her. Even the Royal Jubilee 
has been pressed to the service. The Jubilee has been turned to 
good account in multifarious ways in trade and other directions, and 
it was but fitting that it should be utilised in such a connection. So 
nothing less would satisfy her friend^ than to put her forward as a 
suppliant to Majesty itself for an enactment as a memorial of the 
Jubilee. The scheme was as modest as the modus operandi was wise. 
The proposed Act was to boolverse Hindu society by denying recogni- 
tion to marriages contracted under the age of 20 of the male, and of 
1$ of the female contracting party. 


Rukhmibai has thus been swimming, as* it were, on the high tide of 
popular sympathy. She has |peen sailing before a fair wind. But 
the publication of Dadaji’s pamphlet threatens to take the wind out 
of her sails. To the high tide as to all other things, there is a limit 
and the ebb soon or late ensues. In the present case, the disenchant- 
ment of .the dream must give a rude shock* to seveial of the heroine’s 
admirers. The exasperated husband has unmasked it all. For all the 
appeal to the holy shasiras of the Hindus, the married couple are but 
carpenters, strictly speaking, beyond the pale of their sacicd injunctions, 
and a caste whose social usages are loosely governed by vaiying local 
customs. The marriage, after all, is not quite such an infant mairiage as 
has been reported, the bride being above 12 years of age, and being given 
away with the full consent of the mother, the step-father, Dr. SUCCA- 
RAM Arjun, and the mother’s father. Nor is RuKHMI Bai that prodigy 
of English education and icfiueincnt she has long posed in the imagina- 
tion of her European sympathizers. The husband is I)r. Arji/n’s 
nephew, selected by him with full knowledge of what he was, and 
ostensibly to prevent Rakumi Baj’s father’s properly from passing out 
of his hands by her marriage to a stranger. The story of Dadaji’s 
illiteracy and asthmatic complaint is also declared to be a gross exag- 
geration. The whole plot was apparently laid with the wily object of 
keeping the heiress’s property fiom going to Dadadji with the 
heiress’s affections. 

» 

Official critics of the new system of Local Self-Government seem to 
chuckle over the unseemly squabbles which unfortunately, if not unnatur- 
ally, marked its outset in this country. At any rate, they are unwearied 
in preaching to our municipal and local Boards the virtue of harmony 
It is comparatively easy, however, to preach. How difficult is the* 
position of having to deal with representative councils or the feat of 
maintaining harmony, is best appreciated by the actual actors on the 
scene. It makes little difference whether it is an official or non-offi- 
cial who is the chief actor. The liability to err is prnveibially human, 
without being confined to Asiatic or Eutopcan, to Covenanted or Un- 
covenanted. Temptations to high-handedness unconsciously gain 
supremacy over the best men, and wheie the motives maybe above 
question, the acts may appear to be d slilute of the slightest warrant 
The occasion for moralising in this strain is furnished bjr the de- 
monstration made the other day by the Commissioners of the Subur- 
ban Municipality against Mr. FoRBliS, their Cbaiiman. They have 
been highly dissatisfied with the course adopted by Mr Forbes in 
regard to his arrangements for the House, Service, and have inaiked 
their feeling by passing a vole of censure by a majority of 14 against 
6. The House Service System by contract had been exceedingly 
unpopulai and unsatisfactoiy from a long time past, and it was only 
put up with during the pendency of the contract fiom the practical 
difficulty of getting rid of it. But its expiry was at hand, and’whcn that 
came, none happier than the Commissioners: 'I hf*y would cry quits 
fur ever and have the management of the House Seivice in their own 
hands. So far back as August 1886, that is eight months before the date 
of expiry, they had asked Mr. FORBES to picpau* himself fur the pur- 
pose, and he for his pait had invaiiably cnity.'d with fullest sym- 
pathy into the piojcct. He was sanguine of success, and the fate 
of the contract system had been doomed in anticipation. Since* 
August, meetings had from time to time been held at which the sub 
ject was incidentally brought forward and the same mutwial assur- 
ances and understanding weie exchanged. Suddenly, however, only 
nine days before the 1st April when the conti act terminated, Mr. 
Forbes makes an entire change of front, and not only refuses to 
have anything to do with the plan upon which the Commissioners had 
long set th'jir heart, but expressed his determination to retain tljc 
contract system as well as the same men, Guam and Chintahakan, 
who had made themselves thoroughly obnoxious to the whole body 
of the ratepayers. Mr. Forbes’s fears we’re apparently worked upon 
by these men by representations of strikes amongst /net hers and * 
stories of their absconding as having already commenced. The sub* 
•ject is always a difficult one in Incjia. Y,<*i have to deal with a limited 
cfciss of the most ignorant part of the population, who regard their 
degrading occupation as the privilege of caste, who cannot be threat- 
ened with competition, and who are peculiarly liable to the influence of 
low intriguers and wire-pullers. But the difficulties in the present case 
seem, for the most part, those of neglect, They would never have arisen 
if Mr. FORBES had taken time by forelock and set about making his 
arrangements in good time. At any rate, if he had any good .and 
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sufficient reasons for maintaining the system in tact, he should have 
taken the Commissioners into his confidence, and acted with their 
consent and approval. Having thuf placed himself in the wrong, it 
was easy for the Magistrate-Chairman to lose his temper. He did 
so completely and suffered signally. He laid himself completely at the 
mercy of the Commissioners,* and they were in no mood for giving 
quarter. The insolence of Chintah vran was visited on the Chairman 
who was understood to protect him. 

We truly sympathise with Mr. FoKr.ES, though we cannot approve 
of his action. He is one of our best officers, as good as he is able. 

THE Dacca Gazette reports a bloody nfftay which took place on the 
21st April, in a field adjoining the villages of Banagram and Purvadi 
in the station of Keraniganj. It arose out of a social dispute among 
the Kapali tribe, and the upshot was IltJLLOPHUR using his grass-cut- 
ting instrument on Hurry and Goow, who both arc lying in a pre- 
carious state in hospital. 

The simplicity with which our contemporary notices the tribe or 
caste to which these people belong, is wot th noticing. “There is a 
class of people called Kapali, who deal in jute and its manufacture, y 
says the Gazette . A class of people who deal in jute and its manufac- 
ture, is far too vague a description. So far as cultivation of jute is 
concerned, it yould apply to almost all classes of the peasantry in the 
Eastern Districts, Hindu and Mussulman. ‘Are Kapalis such rare 
. birds in our contemporary’s neighbourhood ? They are at any rate not 
uncommon in the Tippcrah District, from which we believe the editor 
hails. They have penetrated to the Maharaja’s Territory. There arc 
whole villages of Kapalis within the magistracy of Agartala. 

The present writer had once to try at the Maharaja’s Sessions a 
most interestin^case of murder, involving a difficult point of Forensic 
Medicine, in which two Kapali women were charged with the murder 
of a girl of their family and the elders of the village with concealing 
the occurrence. They appealed like any respectable Hindu agricul- 
turists. They worshipped the Doorga in due season, in the usual way, 
according to their means, through Iirahtnan priests of their own. In 
color and physiognomy they were like other Hindus of their station 
injife. The principal defendant was a charming girl-wife, of a fair 
completion. In Tipperah, Native as well as British, the Kapalis* 
characteristic occupation is to make bags of jute or other fibre. The 
same we believe is, or was the case in other parts of East Bengal. 

In metropolitan Bengal, it is different. Here they have lost their 
original occupation. Indeed, we do not remember any Kapalis in these 
parts out of Cllcutta. In town, they have, as a matter of course, taken 
up all sorts of trades and occupations. They have in consequence 
raised their c remittances, a few families ranking with the wealthy of 
Calcutta. Two of the leading Banians have been Kapalis, and one 
young m&n has got himself elected a Municipal Commissioner of the 
town. 

Their priests too uo longer depend on them but are shifting for 
themselves. One has raised himself to the position of Government 
Pleader in a District. 

— 

WE see that old Moolla Ismael, who was as good as a Woonghee 
• under the old regimi, has not been engulfed in the late change, but 
flourishes still at Mandalay. He must have played his cards well to 
have escaped ignominious death and torture perhaps in addition, from 
one or other of the parties. A Biitisli subject, and comparatively 
civilised, he was not likely to ptove a traitor to Her Majesty. But then 
that was all the more reason for his victimisation under the heels of 
the Golden Footed. But good honest Tiikkjiaw ! he has proved 
a genuine Buddhist prince. lie has been wofully blpck-guarded. 
Whatever excesses were committed at his accession, none marked 
his virtual abdication Without being cruel and vindictive himself, 
he had not even a son of she Mkkrun type like Mf.f.r Jaffer to ex- 
• tinguish his foes and harrass God’s creatures. He has lost character 
for nothing, by gratuitous calumny by those who coveted* his posses- 
sions. Suppose THEKRAW^had been a Mef.r Kasim, where would 
have been poor Ismael? Where would have been the Whitemen^at 
the capital of ^\va-Burma? Where the pusillanimous foreigners in 
the King’s service? Wherein the traitorous Italian Consul who in- 
vited the British t« Burma and sent the poor King bound hand and 
foot into the hands of his enemy ? 

From having been a sort of minister of Commerce to the King, 
MqoIIa ISMAEL, now that he feels his head on his shoulders and no 


# mistake, is quietly tending to settle down to the position of merchant 
priive—the Moolk-oo-Toojjar — which properly belongs to him. He is 
now groping into a sense of his duties as well asjesponsibilities. By last 
accounts, he was trying to institute measures against the too constant 
danger of fires in Burma. Now that, with the British Raj in Burma, the 
character of the architecture of Mandaly is undergoing a change, and 
substantial structures of brick are starting up in all directions, it is more 
than ever necessary to avoid fires. Accordingly, we see a notice 
calling a public meeting at his residence with the object of coming to 
a resolution to prohibit the erection »f bamboo huts or wooden struc- 
tures in the neighbourhood of masonry buildings. But how is a meet- 
ing to prevent people from running up combustible sheds? An 
agreement not to do so will hardly bind the parties to it, far less • 
others. But Moolla IbMALL is at the beginning of his British citi. 
zenship — after a great interval of pure Burmese experience — and will 
leatn as he proceeds. 

What they want at Mandalay is a municipality. There may be 
political reasons for not forcing all your new fangled Western ideas 
upon the Upper Bunnese. Meanwhile, the state must supply all 
wants— exact every discipline. 

Wk are told that 

“A volcano in Russia has begun to throw mud. It is not stated 
which political party in that countiy has secured the services of this 
yolcano.” 

Whichever be that party, its opponents need not despair so long as 
the race of the British and Anglo-Indian masters, great and small, in 
the art of mud-ihrowilig is not extinct. There are experts enough 
about us to spare who have acquit ed perfection by practice. The 
hoary-headed conductor of a Nk>ffus^l print who is always carrying the 
natives, in season and out of season, through the mire of his own pro- 
duction, and who loves specially to bespatter those of his countrymen 
who may be suspected of any*kindness or justice to the people, has not 
found his occupation so successful in the long run that he may not be 
open to an engagement to withdraw, bag and baggage, and begin life 
again, even on the sere and yellow leaf, in fresh fields and pastures 
new. He would be an invaluable acquisition to .any party in want of a 
self-acting everlasting literary dredger. He is certainly equal to half 
a dozen of your queer mud-evolving volcanoes. 

There is something peculiarly appropriate in the resemblance. 
Our writer has all the violence of the living volcano, but the outcome of 
his activity has not the characteristics of brimstone and fire but of dirty 
earth and water. It is disagreeable enough, but is not formidable ex- 
cept from cumulative effect and from volume. .It is matter in the 
wrong place, all the same. 

They held a preliminary public meeting at Cockermouth in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee celebration. It was proposed that the poor of 
the town be entertained to a dinner, tea, and concert, the rejoicings 
ending in fireworks. A share broker, Robert Mitchell, moved 
the following amendment as an address loathe Queen : — 

“ That we, your loyal subjects in the ancient borough of Cocker- 
mouth, do pray your Majesty (but not humbly) that in consideration 
of our having, during a period of 50 years, contributed our quota of 
,£385,000 mnually to your Majesty, as well as having also provided for 
your offspring in lavish manner, amounting in the 50 years, at com- 
pound inteiest, 40 no less than ,£84, coo, 000 sterling, in addition to 
which \ve # have, at your Majesty’s wish, provided lucrative and almost 
nothing-to-do situations for many of your German relations and others 
— we, theiefore, in common icasonmg, ask your Majesty to hand over 
one yeai’s income- (.£385,000) to erdet some useful and lasting memo- 
rial from a grateful Queen to her loving subjects for having, during so 
long a period, and under many trying circumstances, contributed so 
liberally towards the support of yourself, family, and friends.” 

The amendment was, of cout sc, not passed. But it is not the less 
significant of the temper of the times. Wc do not condemn Mr. 
Robert Muchell as so many are ready to do, some in thoughtless- 
ness, some in selfish timidity, and others in loud and lusty sycophancy. 
He is a brave man who has ddne an unpleasant duty. At the worst, 
he is the outcome of the age. Royalty might. learn from him. We 
may all learn from our enemies, though we are not sure that Mr. 
MITCHELL may not be a true friend of the dynasty. We shall 
certainly not be surprised to hear that Her Gracious Majesty • 
has taken a hint from this sturdy broker of Cockermouth. At 
any rate, there is nothing inherently absurd in the idea that our thrifty 
Mother, who is one of the richest in all her Empire, should lay out her 
income for one year for the relief of her subjects and the glory of God, 
on the auspicious completion of her fifty years’ reign. If monarchy 
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continues much longer to be a British institution, it will be by such 
acts of statesmanlike kingcraft. Royalty must go out of the old 
narrow groove and seek the light and air. 


DR. RUSH is of opinion that “ the German people arc largely indebted 
for their exemption from pulmonary diseases to the stiength and 
volume which tbeir lungs acquire in the practice of vocal music, 
which is well nigh uitiveisal among the people, extending fioin child- 
hood to old age,” and he therefore recommends singing as a part of 
physical education. We hope tins RUSH is no kinsman or confrere — 
only diverted from the profession of medicine to that of music - of that 
Dr. Rursh who has been immortalised by the invective of Cokuett 
m return for his rashness in bunging to court for libel that master 
of Billingsgate, lie looks like one having just opened a musical 
seminary. He cannot be much of a scientific medical man who ig- 
nores the constitutional natutc of consumption. For the disease 
usually develops out of some oiiginal infirmity in the system, most 
often a hereditary taint in the blood, which not only defies diugs to 
cure, but makes every pi ecaution, whether in the shape of good exercise 
or removal to a salubrious climate, unavailing. 

We confess we do not pin mutfi faith on his observation or doc- 
trine. The cultivation of music seems to us a doubtful preservative 
against chest complaints. It may, no doubt, strengthen some lungs 
to the discomfoit of their possessors’ family and neighbours ; it majt 
inuliply stentors to stump at “mass meetings ;' 5 but whet rhe it will 
ward off disease is veiy problematical. In all probability, it will 
cause more disease than it will cure or prevent.* The strain upon the 
lungs must weaken them. A year ago we lost a cousin from this 
cause. Innumerable have been dthe victims to thfc teniblc disease 
from the desiie to excel in singing. It is a strange pi opliy lactic 
that I)r. KusH prescribes. Popular experience and our instinct are 
against him. 

Here is solace to the inajoiity— we mean the living ones. Mr. Jay 
Gould, one of the bloated American plutociats, is not at all happy. 
Iiis complaint is going the tound uf the habitable globe. Whatever 
the lest of creation may think, he protests he is miserable indeed. He 
thus concludes his jeremiade : — 

“ I am kept on the drive now from early in the morning until late 
at night without any let up, day in and day out. The money I’ve 
made has enslaved me. With financial success, cares and responsibi- 
lities and trials innumerable go close together ; theie is no escaping 
these responsibilities and Doubles. A rich man ought to be judged 
pretty generously. He has a good deal more to contend # with than 
people who are not rich are apt to suppose.” 

Pity the son ows of a poor rich man ! The beggar has too great a 
load of dirt — ©ut of the bowels of the earth -to carry ! But 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 

If not, his qfise is still desperate. After the manner of overloaded 
ships in distre ., he might gej instart relief by sending Ins superfluous 
cargo out to the Fast. We would not mind paying freight. Or, if he 
cannot trust us, he may deduct the amount, as the Hindu devotee said 
who offered to makfc his goddess a costly offering if her divinity gave 
him a fortune. We need not enlarge on the spiritual benefit which 
good Mr. Gould ( to be gracious in anticipation) is sure # to derive 
by diversion of his hoards in such a holy diiection. 

. ( — ' 

I* LOODS ate not so invariably a cause of happiness to the people as Sir 
Rivers Thompson and other officials insist. Those of last year in 
the Tipperah district, which we regularly reported at the time, have 
proved more of a visitation than a godsend. Their homes washed away, 
their goods lost, their cattle killed,. their crops destroyed, the people 
were thrown upon the relentless Mahajan. Soon their remaining sub- 
stance wa&gone and their credit exhausted. And now their situation is 
most lamentable and their prospects gloomy indeed. Their lands have 
no doubt been enriched by the inundation deposit, but they are 
unable to utilise the advantage. The fields nrefier force left fallow — for 
want of seed. And in their present distress, seed rice, if they get it, has 
more chance of filling their belly than planted in the ground. Res- 
pectable villagers are going on one meal a day. The more wretched 
may get something to cat at longer intervals. The distress is worst in 
Parganas Baidakhal and Noornagar. 

Such is the harrowing account that some of the papers give. But it 
must be a good deal exaggerated. Our own private correspondence 


from that quarter makes no mention of calamity. The newspaper;, in 
question only report one authentic case of death by starvation in 
Kasba. In any case, the authorities will now inquire. But our con- 
temporaries should have taken lesson fiom the fable of the silly boy 
who thought it such mighty fun to cry wolf \ m woif ! when there was no 
wolf. That “fun” proved his destruction. * 


An unusually forcible storm burnt over Calcutta and the surround- 
ing tracts on the evening of Monday last. Fortunately, it was not of 
long duiation, having continued only for twenty or twenty-live minutes 
and being followed by a shower. The gusts however c um; so thick and 
in such fury as to do no small d.imige to Dees and to Died huts. Several 
casualties arc also reported to have ocean red in the river, attended with 
the capsizing of passenger boats and the loss of some live-.. A thunder 
storm also passed over Darjeeling on the Sunday previous, causing much 
damage to the “ Rockville ” by the fall of lightning. The .storm visited 
also the upper provinces where tail way tiams, on the LucUnow-Silapur 
line, were upset but no loss ot life took place. * 

% 

An unhappy blunder crept into our last week’s note in appreciation of 
the promise of His Excellency Kama Kao's Dcwani lately begun. By a 
slip, not uncommon, we wiotc Mysoie instead <>f Ttavancote ! 

-1 , 

ONE hundred and seventeen pet sons have 4ns wet ed the Municipal ad- 
vertisement fur a Licence officer. 

Another field day and day of dissection, unless Mr. Cotton follows 
the example set by Sit IIf.nkv Harrison on the last occasion — that 
of appointment of Treasurer ! 

reis & ra win : : 


SATURDAY, MAY j, 1SS7. 

THE HEJIRAM OF THE HOY VIZIER. 

The Boy Administration has come to grief. It would 
not, could not work. The Government of India is 
responsible for the result. . It deliberately cho$e 
a boy to rule a slate. We warned it from the be- 
ginning, but we protested in vain. The family of the 
late SalarJung had many friends, lie had done 
good service to both Hyderabad and the Umpire in 
his time, and had besides died ’leaving »a debt of 
thirty lacs. Who listens to a native journalist ? There 
were many to recommend the boy. lie was a pro- 
digious boy, — they cried. Others hoped he must 
prove a chip of the old block. He was madoGrnnd 
Vizier. He was petted and fondled. We saw that 
he was proving himself only a boy - -a boy and no- 
thing more. And we said so, on every occasion. 
The boy was only palled on the back, by Govern- 
ment as well as a loyal press. Till* boy lost* his 
head altogether. He not only neglected the king- 
dom but insulted his master and sovereign, 'file end 
could not be long in coming. At last, the boy has 
“ bolted.” Boy to the last, he has crowned his boy- 
hood by Hying from his post. 

The question now is, Who shall succeed the Boy ? 
No boy, certainly ! No broth of a boy, regain ! The 
obvious answer seems contained in the very asking. 
It is taken for granted that nobody is going to think 
otherwise. Under ordinary circumstances, the proper 
succession is analogous succession — that is, resem- 
blance between predecessor and successor. Here the 
idea is (Tut of the question. The more-similitude, the 
.worse shock to our common instructs ! Yet “ a boy for 
a^boy” is a natural suggestion, much like “tin eye for 
an eye, $nd a tooth for a tooth.” Th2 latter was 
the primitive rule, by no means confined to the Holy 
Land of Jew and Nazarene and Arab. • Nor is it an 
arbitrary principle but founded, on reason. There is 
certainly in it the wild justice which Bacon predicated 
of revenge. Yet, with advancing refinement, mankind 
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more and more turns* away with loathing from the 
rule of thumb precision and the brutish harshness 
of the Levitical precept. *One. feels a sense of in- 
adequacy and unfitness from the mechanical ethics. 
There is neither science nor Nature in it. Still the thing 
carries a show of reason. There is an effort at com- 
pensation, however unduly the principle might be* 
carried out. A boy for a boy has not anything like 
that recommendation. There is nothing in it beyond a 
verbal plausibility — a mere play upon words. None 
but an idiot would seriously contend for such a 
principle. It would be the perpetuation of an ac- 
cident, and an unfortunate accident. If on the last 
occasion a boy was appointed, that was not because a 
boy was preferred, but because the boy was well 
spoken of and also, for the truth ought to be told, 
because the boy was his father’s son and was expect- 
ed to display the precosity that his father showed and 
that was believed to run in the family. There is no 
more excuse for proceeding to fish for a boy because 
a boy was accepted, rightly or wrongly, on the last 
occasion. , It would be a senseless affectation of sym- 
metry. I he last case was on all hands regarded as 
an exception, and an exception only proves the con- 
trary rule, but can never be allowed to be raised into 
a precedent. No more puerility, therefore! No 
more experiments to discover latent genius or po- 
tential statesmanship. No more sentimental depen- 
dence upon# the inherent capacity of gentlemen within 
their teens to save nations or guide the vessel of 
state ! 

We may be derided for a weak combativeness in 
raising giants for the exercise of our arms against 
them and the glory of overcoming them. We may 
be told that there are no possibilities of the kind 
against which we are providing. In fact, we arc liable 
to be ‘regarded as the disseminator of needless alarms. 
Wc know better, however. It is the unlikely that is 
always taking place, said a great statesman. If that is 
true of Europe, ho\y much truer is it of Asia ! Here, 
in the HaSt, the confusion of the West is worse con- 
founded — the uncertainty is the only certainty. There 
is no knowing'what may be the counsels of Bureaucracy. 
In the arcana of a despotism at the mercy of its own 
agents* and uninformed by public opinion, any tom- 
foolery may be matured and shot upon a stunned world. 
To go no further, was any tomfoolery worse than that 
which has been enacted in Hyderabad? We refer 
not Jto the shame of the long past but to the more 
moderate imbecilities of late years. Take the very 
appointment of Salar the Second. Could a worse de- 
gradation of the art of government be conceived* 1 
than to trust the helm of state in such prentice hands? 
And where is the guarantee that the same thing may 
not be repeated ? 

We are the less able to ignore the contingency in 
view of th£ names that have been put forward in 
connection with the vacancy. These are Navvab 
Kiioorshkd J mi, Nawab Basiiirood Dowlaii, Nawab 
Vikakool Omryu, and Nawab Muneerool Moolk. 
These names have from the beginning been telegraph- 
ed from Hyderabad and Bombay to Calcutta and 
Simla and elsewhere and have been retelegraphed from 
Simla and Calcutta .back to Hyderabad and other 
parts of India as well as to England, and they have 
appeared it? all newspapers as those within which 
the selection is to be confined. This seems to us a 
gratuitous assumption in so far at least as they are 
all Hyderabad names and all Mussulman. We have 
always set our face against the notion that Hyderabad 
can be governed by only a Mussulman minister. The 


popular idea is that a Mussulman state must have 
a Mussulman Vizier as a Hindu state must have a 
Hindu MantrL This is a mistake, as experience 
shows. Indeed, all history proves the contrary. It 
is then too easily taken for granted that Hydera- 
bad is Mahoinedan. Mahomedan the city neces- 
sarily is, as the capital of a Mahomedan Court, but 
not the country. The Deccan is essentially Hindu. 
We hope the Government of India will never coun- 
tenance the religious pretensions of bigots. It ought 
to take a leaf out of the book of the fyloguls in India. 
In Hyderabad, there has always been the freest to-, 
leration for all creeds. The state has supported 
both churches. There has been no political dis- 
ability for the Hindus who have held posts in all 
departments, even to the highest. Why shall not 
there be room in the Deccan for another and a better 
Chundoo Lal ? Why, if the Nizam should have 
no objection, should not the knowledge and talents 
of a Rama Rao be tried ip a broader field ? Why 
might not either of the accomplished Hindu veterans, 
Sasiiia Sastri and Madhava Rao, or the Parsee vete- 
ran, Dadadiiai Naoroji, with his unique familiarity 
with affairs in many Continents, be called to put Hy- 
derabad in the path of progress ? Then there is at 
least a dozen others, if less distinguished, quite capable 
and not untried men from among whom the choice 
might be madb. If tlwprofcssion of Islam be deemed 
a sine qua non, Mussulmans arc not wanting in the 
Queen’s broad Empire. There is a legitimate ob- 
jection to adventurers like those that have flocked 
from Upper India. But we have in mind such men 
as Meer Siiaiiamit Ali and Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadoor of tried abilities and integrity, who would 
command respect in any country. 

Of course, if the right sort' of men may be had 
in Hyderabad, nothing so good. If the Nizam could 
get a minister at home, why should he go abroad ? 
We do not know and do not believe that he has any 
men who' may be pitted against the names just men- 
tioned, still if he has tolerable material among his own 
subjects; His Highness ought undoubtedly to utilise it, 
if only to improve the home produce. Doubtless, in a 
large Indian kingdom, there are many men of parts and 
local knowledge. But, unless they belong to the court, 
and have a great social status, they have no chance. 
An outsider without a handle to his name may go and 
be exalted above the heads of the highest nobles, but 
a native Vizier must be a great Mansabdar and wealthy 
Omrah. Or else, the accomplished Sycd Hossein 
Belgrami, who has been long enough there to be 
regarded as a native, might well indulge the hope. 
In Syed Abih/l Huq, the Nizam has a remarkable 
officer who has not only been raised to the peerage 
but has also amassed wealth enough : He will yet 
be Premier, but his time is not yet. The choice, 
therefore, now is practically confined between the four 
names which have already become familiar to the 
public in this connection for the last three weeks. . 
It is there the danger lurks at which we have taken 
alarm. Let us explain. 

These four are all honorable names, of men eminent 
for their rank, representatives of great houses. The 
first three — Nawabs Kuoorsiied Jah, Busheer-ood- 
Dowlah, and Vikarool Omrah — belong to the 
same family. They are all the chiefs of the Shums- 
ool Omrah family, the first house in the kingdom. 
They are, in consequence, the premier nobles of the 
country. They are also the richest men in Hyderabad. 
Their possessions are vast, equal to principalities. 
With or without office, they command the greatest in- 
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fluence. They occupy the position of territorial Dukes* 
They are allied by marriage to the family of the N ham. 
So tar as hereditary rank, social status, wealth, in- 
fluence at court or in the country goes, the Vizierat 
would become any one of them. But one of them 
is too young, and two have too little personal weight, 
so that the remaining third is the sole eligible mem-, 
ber of the family. That member is the first named 
Khoorsued Jaii, Amirool Omrah — the lord of lords 
— the Amebr-i-Kareer 'par excellence . He is the eld- 
est representative of the House — the Siiumsool Om- 
rah of the day, and as such the leading noble. He is 
not only mature in years but also in experience. He 
has a noble presence, an intellectual face. His 
character is thoroughly respectable. He is one of 
the few nobles who have habits of business. He 
manages his vast estates all himself. If the choice 
be restricted to the country, lie is every way the 
best man for the office. 

The fourth name is that of Salar Jung’s younger 
brother. Nawab Moneerool Moolk is not only 
young in years and without any training, but is still 
flighty and frivolous in character. It would be lament- 
able if our Government were led to espouse his claims, 
though it would be like itself. But are our rulers 
going to repeat their last blunder 1 ? Is it possible 
they could hope that where the elder boy of the 
family failed, the younger would succeed ? 

Nawab Moneerool Moolk is a nice young man, 
no doubt. So is Vikarool Omrah. But we want 
for the government of states something better than 
mere boys. Basiikerood Dowlah is no boy and is 
a very respectable and intelligent man for that 
matter. But he is far too quiet in his disposition 
for such a change. Indeed, he has not the ambi- 
tion for it, though, of' course, he will not decline it. 


THE RESOLUTION ON THE SALARIES 
COMMISSION. 

Sir Rivers Thompson’s Resolution on the report 
of the Salaries Commission gives glimpses of the 
report itself. It is an interesting document. Apart 
from the decision of the Government of the ques- 
tions referred to the Commission, it has a subsidiary 
value in the exposition of the views of the Gov- 
ernment on several administrative matters. The 
Salaries* Commission was appointed, it will be re- 
membered, on 2 r st ’March 1885 for the purpose of 
reorganizing the system of correspondence, reports, 
and returns between the various offices under the 
Government. The growth of correspondence, it was 
constantly complained, had reached sucji proportions 
as to absorb a too great share of the attention of 
superior officers which should otherwise have been 
more usefully devoted to larger and more important 
questions connected with the administration. While 
a reform of the system of clerical business in the 
offices was indicated as the more important point to 
which the Commission shquld direct its attention, the 
question of salaries was also not to be overlooked. 
The views of the Government as regards a revision of 
the salaries of ministerial . officers were thus set forth 
in the Resolution by which the Commission was 
appointed : — 

“This question was considered in 1866 and 1867 by a Committee of 
which Mr. V. H. Schalch was President, and a new scale of salaries 
was brought into effect in 1868. Since that time, although there have 
been numerous alterations and improvements of a more or less re- 
stricted character, and although the pay of very many individual offi- 
cers has been increased, there has been no general or systematic 
revision of salaries. Meanwhile the rise in prices and in the cost of 
living, which was anticipated by Mr. Strachey in 1865, has continued 
at constantly accelerating speed, and for some time past signs have 


been apparent that the effects of the reforms introduced in 1868 have 
been exhausted, and that a further advance must be made if the minis- 
terial service is to be maintained in a condition of efficiency 

In the case of the supenof branches of the public service, the necessity 
of granting some incie.ise of emoluments, and of making that increase 
general and not individual in its distribution, has been fully recognised 
and acted upon. The salaries of the Subordinate Executive and Judi- 
cial Services have been raised. Hie pay* and position of the Sub-De- 
puty Collectors have similarly been impioved ; and within the last three 
years the Opium Department has been icorgamzed with the result of 
a material increase of pay and enhanced promotion. In the case of 
these classes of officers, therefore, who come immediately above minis- 
terial officers in the official scale, Government has admitted an 
increase of .emoluments to be nccevt«iry. These officers are (in the 
case of natives of this country) drawn from much the s une social 
classes as their immediate superiors, the difference between them being 
due to accidents of education, wealth, and personal ability, rather than 
to accidents of birth. TI19 social habits of both classes are so far as 
the smaller means of the poorer members admit, simitar; and causes 
which tend to increase the cost of living for the one class will 
operate with at least equal force for the other. These facts, coupled 
with the numerous representatives -from treasury accountants, from 
district and divisional sheristadars, and many others — which have with 
increasing frequency been pressed upon the Lieutenant-GovernoP, raise 
a strong presumption that the time has come for a general enquiry into, 
and a revision of, the rates of pay drawn by the ministciial. officers of 
•Government in this Piovince.” 

Such were the instructions in the light of which 
the Commission was to set about its task. They 
indicated the views of the .Government .with suffi- 
cient clearness and force. Indeed, the growth of 
correspondence, often in matters of petty detail in- 
volved a sad waste ol time and power on the part of 
higher officers, and an effective simplification of the 
system had become a question of urgent necessity. 
Sir Rivers Thompson’s views on the subject of a 
general increase ol the salaries of ministerial officers 
arc also explicit enough, while they are conceived in a 
thoroughly liberal spirit. The Government instruc- 
tions, in fact, left the Commission in no doubt as to 
the character of the work which was expected from 
it. A thorough reform of the system of business in 
the district and divisional offices had to be devised 
which, while it would set the hands of responsifile 
officers free to take up the more important questions 
relating to their charge, will at the same time lead 
to no loss of efficiency in their grasp and knowledge 
,of details. The Commission wag further to suggest 
a scale of increased salaries in keeping with the 
altered circumstances of the times. 

The recommendations of the Commission have 
been, it must be owned, conceived in the thorough- 
going spirit which was naturally to be expected from 
the terms of its instructions. Its proposals for the 
sim plication of official correspondence involve, indeed, 
a fundamental change of system, and appear in 
consequence to have small chance of being accepted 
by the Government. The Commission recommends 
the substitution of a system of control by inspection 
for that which is at present exercised by means of’ 
returns. Leaving for another occasion a fuller dis- 
cussion of this part of the Commission’s work, it is 
to be observed that in respect of its scheme of in- 
crease of salaries, the Government does not now ap- 
pear to be prepared to go far enough. Probably 
the financial exigencies of the times have forced the 
Government to adopt an altered tone on the matter, 
but the following remarks of Sir Rivers Thompson 
hardly leave much room for the hope as to a general 
and satisfactory revision of salaries. The late Lieu- - 
tenant-Governor says : — 

“Sir Rivers Thompson entertains the belief that in the classes from ' 
which amla are taken, as in most other classes of the community, the 
standard of comfort has in recent years risen, and will ^ontinue to rise 
in the future’; but the question whether this is so or not is not, in his judg- 
ment, one which it is necessary for Government in the present connec- 
tion to consider. From the innumerable applications which come 
before the Government for employment in the Public Service: in all its 
grades and departments, there can be little doubt that the supply of 
well qualified and educated men far exceeds the appointments which 
are at the disposal of Government. So long as tne salaries offered 
suffice to secure the services of competent men, and do not fall con- 
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spicuously below the emoluments which similarly qualified persons can 
secure elsewhere, the presumption mu*i, he thinks, be that the present 
scale of pay is sufficiently high. It is ydt of course necessary that the 
salaries of Government scivants ^should be equal in amount to the 
incop'es which may be secured by successful private enterprise, because 
the certainly of the forme/ and the prospect offered of a pension on 
retirement materially affects^ question.” 

Without questioning the force of these observations 
which may be just enough from the point of view of 
large employers of labor, •they must strike as contradic- 
tory to the spirit of the Government Resolution of 
May 1885. 


THE METHOD OF OFFICIAL 
SANITATION. 

Tin: administration of the jails in Bengal for 1S86 
appears to have been a great success. 'This success 
meant; the success of the public agitation on the sub- 
ject, both here and at home. Were it not for the 
activity </f that agitation, and the exposure in Parlia-, 
ment by Mr. O’DonnY.j. of the excessive rate of jail 
mortality, it is much doubtful whether the attention 
of the Government of f Bengal* would have been 
drawn to what were matters of common complaint 
among the people in general. Nor must we with- 
hold from l)r. Lethbridge, the Inspector-General, 
a large share of the credit for whatever improvement 
has been effected in the system. Dr. Lethbridge 
has been in charge of this Department for some 
years, and the period of his incumbency has been 
marked by steady improvement. We congratulate 
him on his success, and wish the example: of his per- 
sonal interest and activity were more widely followed 
by heads of other Departments where there is equal- 
ly great room for reform. Some of these Depart- 
ments, however, seem to exist for the maintenance 
of*sotne big sinecures for the great Services, and ap- 
parently fulfil their raison detre by the manufacture 
annually of annual reports and of a set number of 
other returns and reports. We have, for instance, 
often inquired as to the tangible requital which the 
province receives for all its expenditure of money 
upon the Sanitary Department. Its utility appears 
to exhaust itself in the submission of a bulky annual 
report* but it is a report of ever-recurring suggestions 
which il seems to be nobody’s business to carry into 
effect. What has it done since its creation in the 
matter of village sanitation, for one thing? Nothing 
that one knows of beyond making suggestions. 

In the meantime, look at the state of the country, 
while the head «n(f the Sanitary Department enjoys 
the breezes of his mountain home. The old reser- 
voirs of water, excavated before any Sanitary De- 
partment existed, are gone to destruction. The 
towns and villages are, as a rule, dependent for their 
water supply upon these decayed silted up remnants 
of old, and where they do not lie on a river, have to 
suffer from cr water famine year after year. This is 
the case in municipalities as well as in the Road cess 
tracts, and indeed is the normal state of the ’country, 
as regards its water-supply. Even where there are 
rivers, they are only resorted to for drawing the sup- 
, ply of drinking water, the receptacles of dirty water 
at hand serving for other ordinary purposes of do- 
mestic use. We do not, of course, say that the Sani- 
tary Department is idle in pointing out the necessity 
of reclaiming the old ponds and of excavating new 
ones where they are necessary. The pages of its 
reports bear ample testimony of its suggesting activity 
in this respect. But its^ interest stops there. Prob- 
ably it may plead that it is only an advising depart- 
ment, and that it is none of its fault if its advice 


is not acted upon. There is, indeed, some truth in 
this*plea. The Sanitary Commissioner has no direct 
power over the municipal and other local authorities, 
that have a quasi independence of their own, and 
are only subject to the orders of the Government. 
Nevertheless, much might be done if the Sanitary 
•Department were animated by a spirit of personal 
interest in its work. A great deal depends upon the 
activity of Departmental officers. If the local 
authorities arc slow to carry out the suggestions of 
the Sanitary Department, it might easily bring the 
pressure of the Government to bear upon those local 
authorities. That of course only in the last resort 
and after its own influence had failed. But we are 
not aware that this personal influence is exer- 
cised on any occasion. The procedure followed is 
perfunctory in the highest degree. Some pleasant 
morning a particular tract is visited by some subor- 
dinate of the Sanitary Commissioner, who, of course, 
is far too superior a man to trouble himself with local 
inspections of any but capital and suburban cities. 
The local authorities are represented or not, as the 
c^se may be, and after the lapse of some interval 
receive a lengthy report which points out the sanitary 
defects of the area from the least to the greatest, and 
makes a long arriy of suggestions which are be- 
wildering in their multiplicity, and simply impracti- 
cable in their financial aspect. Viewed by the eye of 
a sanitary expert, imperfections must abound in every 
locality. But there arc; imperfections and imperfec- 
tions. Action may wait in respect of some, while it 
may be urgent in regard to others. No discrimina- 
tion is exercised, however, in pointing out where 
action must be immediately taken, and the element of 
personal interest is altogether absent. ' It seems to be 
taken for granted, as it were, that the Department’s 
work is done with merely reporting upon the place, 
and it is, indeed, very curious to observe that it seldom 
turns back to see whether anything came out of its 
reporting. ' 

~ SHOCKING ! v. QUAINT. 

OUR Anglo-Indian contemporaries report : — 

“ Mr. Alma Tadetna has a quaint iron bell, copied from an old Ger- 
man or Dutch model, in the shape of a woman with enormous petti- 
coats, which hangs from a wrought-iron bracket, while streaming hair 
flies out in ten rays. It is placed eight or ten feet from the floor, and 
is rung by a long iron chain, delicately wrought, which hangs straight 
down from it.” 

0 1 taint, indeed ! How civilised society, wkich has carried lefinement 
so far as seriously to intend banishing its pets unless decently dressed 
and “ posted ” up in the etiquette of ton and is shocked at the outrage 
committed by house-hold furniture in openly displaying their lower 
extremities how society can permit one ot its members to indulge him- 
self in such an odious -such a shocking toy -is a wonder. We wonder 
*what Sir Ch\ku*J TURNER and Mr. Secretary Peacock and the rest 
of the in on nf line nerves and correct sensibilities on the Public Service 
Commission, who were rendered so miserable by the Atnrita Bazar 
cdiioi’s vicious propensity to belch, in season and out of season, and 
scatter about in the faces of respectable men all sorts of nauseous 
draughts and offensive facts, thinks of this wicked sport of the painter ! 
What ! did no other devise or figure suggest itself to the fertile brrtm 
of the wicked man than a caricature of poor womankind. Professor 
Wordsworth and the English philanthropists on Madame RUKMINIS 
Committee had better leave learned ladies among the Indian low 
castes for a season to the care of they* own friends and— foes, and of the 
Jaw which is lord over all, to come to the rescue of the ever “subjected” 
and now insulted sex at Home. Surely, the age of chivalry is gone ! 
Lovely woman 1 educed to a bejl ! You might just as well make an 
end of it by burning her.in cfligy. The object can not be mistaken 
The tongue of the bell is clearly intended to suggest her loquacious- 
ness. And this is the artist upon whose works the British public 
bang in rapt admiration ! And this comes of the modern liberality of 
encouraging outlandish men and ways to the neglect of our own. The 
man is a foreigner and his residence in England has done him no more 
good than, say, the Baboos derive from their European sojourn In 
fact, he may after all turn out to be a Baboo in disguise, lhe thing 
is worthy of Asiatic barbarity. , , 

A bell in the shape of a woman with huge petticoats and the whole 
in iron l It is a libel and something worse. It is an insult to civili- 
sation, with a shocking suggestiveness. 

But they strain at a gnat who quietly swallow a camel. 
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T HE Pioneer contradicts the rejAm of the defeat said to have been 
suffered by the Amir’s troops in a conflict with the Shinwaris in the 
Khyber. It was evidently due to confounding the Shinwaris with 
the Shiranis— an altogether different people— who had made one *f 
their periodical little raids, and, after committing the regulation 
amount of mischief and havoc, had as usual retired on a moderate 
exhibition of force. Afghan and British are Squally so used to this 
measure of anarchy and rapine that they both regard it as wholly a 
matter of no importance. So at least the Pioneer Regards it. 


Sir STEUART Baylev leaves Calcutta for Darjeeling on Friday the 
20th instant, and is likely, it is reported, to return by the end of June. 
He will, we believe, next go to Behar in ’July to hold the Durbar at 
Patna. , 


The cyclone, as it is usual now to call every storm, of Monday the 2nd 
May was felt at Rangoon where it raged to a later hour in the night 
and caused much damage to the houses, andjmore considerable loss on 
the river. 


It is reported that Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowlah Bahado w Ins been 
appointed Prime Minister at Hyderabad. He has been recalled from 
England where he had gone to represent the Nizam at the Jubilee cele- 
bration, that 'function being devolved upon Nawab Zuffer Jung 
Bahadoor, his nephew. 

* • 

• • 

The testimonial given by his friends # to Lord Ulick Browne, on his 
retirement from this country, took the shape of cash, and between three 
to four thousand rupees was subscribed and remitted. He has now 
acknowledged the honor and expressed his intention to spend the sum 
in a library of standard books. 

The forms of Testimonials are determined by t 4 ie character or 
pursuits, the* wishes or wants of their objects, unless prfldence or 
delicacy enforces a different suggestion. In the case of a nobleman 
driven to seek employment in the Indian Civil Service, delicacy may 
perhaps be dispensed with. The promptings of prudence are probably 
all the other way. 


The modest gentleman who occasionally enlightens the public from 
Rawal Pindi in the columns of the Indian Mirror says : — “In my last, 
I predicted that sooner or later there foould be scarcity in the Province 
and my prediction has been verified ” — as it could not help being, some 
time or other. From his way of croaking, he seems too glad that his 
credit is saved to spare a sigh for the sufferers. He continues 

41 For Famine Relief Works have already commenced in certain 
Districts. In Lahore and the cities, where food-grains and the other 
necessaries of life are selling somewhat dearer than in other places, 
domestic servants are clamouring for increase of wages. Mr.. Lyall 
has scarcely -assumed the reins of Government when he has to grapple 
with a famine, the magnitude of which is not known at present. The 
brazen sky and the dust-storms, which generally follow now-a-days in 
the wake of a cloudy atmosphere, which is of rare occurrence, prog- 
nosticate that there is a great calamity in store for us.” 


The Englishman writes on the Qth instant : - 

• “ The appointment of Mr. K. S. (sic.) Gupta to officiate as junior Sec- 
retary to the Board of Revenue will cause much jubilation among our 
Bengali contemporaries, and much searching of heart in the ranks of the 
Bengal Cilvil Service. Coming, as it does, soon after Mr. Cotton’s ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Corporation, the idea will suggest itself to 
many that Sir Steuart Bayley is resolved, at all hazards, to'gratify the as- 
pirations of young Bengal. But we believe that such a view is altogether 
libellous, and that what is really proved is that the Lieutenant-Governor 
means to be guided, in the distribution of appointments, by the simple 
principles of fair dealing, without favour to anyindividual or toany class. 
Mr. Gupta has long been known as an efficient district officer, and certain- 
ly deserves any promotion that might be going when it came to his turn. 
We understand that the appointment was offered tomore than oneof Mr. 
Gupta’s seniors, and refused by them, and if he had been passed over, 
in spite of his good reputation, it could have been on no other ground 
than that he was not a European.” * 

44 Who’s in there in the dark sanctuary ” ? demands the priest. 
“ I have not eaten the fruit ” (offered to the gods) is the answer of 
uneasy conscience. 

* 

• • 

A notification of the Government of India is published in the 
Gazette announcing that the Queen’s birth-day will be observed m 
India on the 24th instant. 

• • 

* # 

The Indian Military Police now in Upper Burma is 11,000 strong, which 
will be increased to 17,000 in course of this month. There is besides a 
b )dy of 6,000 Burmese. All military posts wjll then be relieved by the 
police, only one military brigade being retained at Mandafay. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief is anxious that the troops should be relieved of police 
duty, if the country quiets down, when it is believed a police force 
of 20,000, half Indian and half Burmese, will be sufficient fgr both 
Upper and Lower Burma. • 

* 

* * 

We read 

“An incident, recalling to mind the terrible Joluir mentioned in 
Tod’s ‘.Rajasthan,’ occurred at Uhairwarra a few weeks ago. A 
Brahmin village, not far distant from Neeinuch, passed some time ago 
under the boundary operations into the possession iff the Tonk Durbar. 
The Brahmins had for generations paid twelve rupees annually to 
Oodeyporeas a sort of protection fee, but the Tonk authorities assessed 
•the village at five hundred rupees yearly. The villagers were in despair 
and finding all their appeals for remission useless, they resolved upon 
the institution ofjohur. Three men and four women presented themselves 
to be burnt as a willing sacrifice, but the women would not hear of men 
dying, and at the last moment two females became frightened and 
withdrew. The other two victims ascended the pyre and bravely met 
their deaths. Just as the flames commenced toMvelop them, they called 
upon the onlookers to send their sons to cut off their hfluds and send 
them to the proper tribunals as ghastly pi oofs of the- occurrence, for 
otherwise, they said, it might be believd they had not perished. Thq 
sons of the two women accordingly stepped forward, hands were 
held out and these were cut off a few minutes later, and the victims 
had been sacrificed, the Brahmins meanwhile slashing themselves with 
knives and scattering; blood on the fire. The villagers subsequently 
took the charged hands to Oodeypore, where an inquiry into the tragic 
affair is now being held.” 

These “Johurs” used to be events occurring at long intervals. 
They are getting to be far too comfrnon. The matter is worth care- 
ful* inquiry. . • 


Babu Krishna Behari Sen is no more editor of ttoe Liberal \ 

• « 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught left Bombay by the P. and O. 
mail steamer Siam on Friday, the 13th May. 


Subscribers in the country, are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
k liven* an y other beins unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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Mr. Wallace, Professor of Agriculture [n the Edingurgh University, 
will be shortly in India to make a sftidy of the Indian system of 
agriculture. 

* 

€ * # 

The Tigris has overflowed its* banks, laying the country around Bagdad 
under water. A large quantity of grain has been destroyed. 

« • * 

Sir Charles Ariiuthnoi, Commandcr-in-Chief of the Madras army, 
having returned from Burma, goes to Ootacamund. 


fHE motion of Mr. Gladstone for enquiry into the charge of false- 
hood brought by the Times against Mr. Dillon, has .been rejected by 
317 against 233 votes, an amendment moved by Sir Edward Clarke, 
Solicitor-General, to the effect that the House declined to treat the 
matter as a breach of privilege, being then carried. 

*** 

•LORD Cross, Secretary of State for India, said, in reply to a question, 
that Lord Dufferin had telegraphed to the effect tflat his information 
did not confirm the report relating to the victory gained by the Shin- 
waris in the Khyber, and that no fighting had taken place in the- vicinity 


• * * 

A Buxar cot respondent of the Indian Daily News says that, in con- 
sequence of the brisk demand for wheat in England, the price of the 
commodity in India has gone up Rs. 50 per hundred maunds. The 
Calcutta and Bombay firms are making large purchases. 

• # 

Theri* will be on 1st June next an Exhibition at Madrid of the pro- 
ducts of the Philippine Archipelago. 

♦ 

• * * ^ 

THE foundation stone of the Imperial Institute will be laid by the 

Queen on 4th July next. A scheme of management by a thoroughly 
representative Committee is in preparation.. The English subscriptions 

to the Fund atrtount to over ^15^000. 

* 

* * 

THE value of merchandise imported into British India in 1886-87 was 
Rs. 61,81,19,608 against Rs. 55,65,58,655 of the previous year, and that 
of merchandise exported Rs. 88,48,10,354 as against Rs. 83,88,12,637. 
Treasure was imported to the value of about eleven crores, against 
nearly fifteen crores and a half, while the export was Rs. 1,72,04,261 
against Rs. 1,10,82,376. The gross amount of import duty, including 
duty on salt, realised was Rs. 2,49,42,786 against Rs. 2,25,61,994, and of 
export duty Rs. 70,84,224 against Rs. 74,38,495* Altogether, there was 
increase both in imports and exports, to the extent of Rs. 6,88,45,352 
and Rs. 4,18,39,530 respectively. 

# 

• * 

The import of gold to India during the year 1886-87 was of the value of 
KsT 2,82,85,611, while the export was Rs. 65,64,929. The import and 
export of silver during the same period were respectively Rs. 8,21,97,613 
and Rs. 1,06,39,332. The balance was thus in favor of imports to the 
value of Rs. 9,32,78,963. 

* • 

The Government of India*Survey Department is engaged upon a map 
showing the density of population in India which will be shortly issued. 

• # • 

THE experiment of supplying Australian fruit to the mother country 
during thp late Colonial and Indian Exhibition having proved success- 
ful, a regular trade has now been opened between the two countiics. 

# 

* * 

The 6th, 14th, 15th, 1 8th and 19th Bengal Cavalry Regiments, and the 
2nd and 3rd Panjab Cavalry and Guides send each a Native Officer 
to England for the J^ikilee celebration. Captain Muir having been to 
Simla to leceive his orders, goes to Bombay whence the patty sail 
• by the mail of the 13th May. 

# • 

* * 

Arrangements have been made by the Government of India, with 
Messr. Thomas Cook and Son, for the conveyance of Mahomcdan 
pilgrims from India to Jeddah. Tickets for the journey will be obtain- 
able at the office of every Collector or Deputy Commissioner in India, 
the steamer fares being Rs. 60 first class, Rs. 40 second class, and Rs. 30 
third class, and return fares for those classes Rs. 90, Rs. 60 and 
fts. 45. There arc other provisions made for the advantage of 
pilgiims. The at rangetnents made with the company will hold good 
for three yeais, being terminable at the option of either contracting 
, party. The Government guarantees the firm against actual loss up 
to Rs. 2,000 in the first year, and Rs. 1,000 annually for thtf remaining 
m two vcais. 

. 

IN replying to*n address presented to him by the Lahore# Association, 
Mr. Lyail, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, said with re- 
ference to the prayer for representative Government, that the Panjab 
would soon have a legislature of its own. He could not say how far 
it would be constituted on a representative basis, but the tendencies of 
the times went in favour of having new institutions organised on re- 
presentative principles. 


of the Khyber. An engagement had apparently^ t^ken place between 
the Amir’s troops and the Hotaks, both sides claiming the victory, but 
the Viceroy had no reasons to believe that the Amir was not holding 
his own. 

* * 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at a banquet given at the “Cri- 
terion,” said that he believed the nation would “ by a sharp expression 
of opinion stop the grotesque and melancholy farce which is being 
played in the House of Commons.” 

***• 

In March last Northern Sweden was enlivened by the rising of the 
Northern Lights. These auroral displays usually commenced at 8 P. M. 
and continued till midnight, the height being reached at li. They 
usually appeared in the forms of streamers and clouds, the tints being 
chiefly white and yellow. M. Lemstrom has come to the conclusion 
that the frequency and brilliancy of auroral displays bear an inverse 
ratio to the number antf intensity of thunderstorms. 

* 

• #) * * 

OLYMPUS is not all the same. ParSdisc too has its Pandemonium. 
And devils are devils, be they ever so godly or near the gods. Nor 
do the devils spare their owp chiefs — we mean masters. The gods 
suffer as much as mortals. The Olympian organ — chief of periodical 
letter press in the East— is not above our human liability to err. Here 
is the confession. 

“ The May , 1SS7.— No. 2077 /.—Erratum.— In Foreign Depart- 

ment Notification No. 813 I., dated the 16th February, 1887, conferring 
the title of Shams-ul-ulama on certain gentlemen as a personal dis- 
tinction— under the head 4 North-Western Provinces and Oudh,’ read 
“ Maulavi Zaka-ullah” for “ Maulvi Takd-ullah ” ; “Maulavi Abul 
Husain ” for “ Maulavi Abdul Husain” ; and under the head 1 Madras,’ 
read “ Haji Maulavi Ruk-ud-din Sayyid Muhammad Khaderi” for 
“ Haji Maulavi Iiakr-ud-din Sayyid Muhammad Khaderi.” ” 

*** 

We take the following interesting passage from the Address of Sir 
John Millais at the last annual Conversazione of the Sheffield School 
of Art on the Art of Today 

“ In acknowledging the vote of thanks, Sir John Millais said he felt 
it a privilege to have an opportunity of referring to a branch of modern 
art with which they were all familiar. He alluded to illustration. He 
had been a humble pioneer in that direction, and be was succeeded by 
very great illustrators — Fred Walker, Pin well, and Caldecott. Some 
of the weekly publications contained such remarkably good art that he 
was proud to rail attention to it. He would first instance Punch. There 
was the veteran Tenniel, whom he remembered as one of the best anti- 
que draughtsmen in the Royal Academy. They would observe from 
Tenniel’s cartoons the admirable training the man had had. And then 
there was Du Manlier ; could anything be more charming than the 
beautiful Englishwomen and girls, those fine young athletes and guards- 
men whom he placed in society or in Rotten Row ? Then, turn over 
the page and look at Charles Keene’s work, his rustic persons, his 
gardencts, and railway potters. Look at the prospective of his rail- 
way lines and those trim little bits of English scenery which he 
delighted to draw. Then thcie was Sambourne, who was remarkable 
in his line of work, distinguished entirely from the others ; and 
also Furniss. Although he was himself a painter, he was bound to 
own candidly that a great many of our fine pictures would be 
forgotten when the works of these men would give pleasure ; they 
were the history of our tunc, as Hpgarth’s were. But not alone in 
Punch was this excellence of modern illustration. Look at the Graphic , 
look at the Illustrated London News , and the works those papers 
contained. Those marvellous drawings of Woodville-the-spirit and 
go, and the mastery ov^r difficulties. Then Overend and Bartlett were 
excellent artists, and he could mention a score of others. He ought 
not to omit two names— Sullivan, a draughtsman in Fun , who did 
most charming work, and Corbould in Judy^ who drew horses better 
than any man since the days of John Leech. He next mentioned the 
name of Abbey, an American by birth, who was thoroughly imbued 
with English feeling, and referred his hearers to drawings by this artist 
recently published by an American magazine illustrating the old song of 
“ Sally in our Alley.” He regarded these as the most beautiful illustra- 
tions he had seen since the days of Fred Walker.” 

That is as generous as true. Yet it required all the courage of 
the founder of PreRaphaelitism to do this justice and acknowledge 
the artistic excellence of the poor periodical draughtsmen. 
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THE Ajmere new weekly, the Jubilee aud Raj put ana Herald, prefers 
the following charges against the acting Minister of the Marwar Raj 

Mr. Hurdayal Singh of Jodhpore notoriety is actually playing a very 
dangerous game m Jodlmore. Not long ago several of the leading 
men of Marwar had been deported from their country for no other fault 
than for representing their grievances to the powers that be. Mr. Sin^h 
does not tolerate people who may be bold enough to lift up their voice 
against oppression.. Vakeel Chand Mull has been deported out of his 
own country for resisting Mr. Singh’s highhandedness. For similar 
reasons Vakeels Kallian Singh of Raipoora, Natthu Ram of Pokoron, 
Shajee Seo Lall of Koochamon and Vakeel Josi Mull Chand of Niniaj 
had been at one time deported out df Marwar. But seeing the agitation 
in our columns on the subject of Vakeel Chand Mull’s deportation ; the 
Raj Officials under thp instructions of the Agent Colonel Powlett and 
Mr. Hurdayal Singh have now rescinded their order against the above 
mentioned gentlemen. It is certainly not the sense of justice which 
has induced the officials to call back the banished men in Marwar ; it is 
just to serve Mr. Singh’s own purpose that they have been called back 
and as soon as that purpose will be accomplished, they shall go back to 
the wall again. These deported men have been brought back simply to 
keep them safe from combining with the Thakur Sahib of Atnva and 
they are already employed to induce him to servile submission to the 
illegal dictates of the Agent Colonel Powlett. This is no douht a very 
serious game and the man Hurdayal is quite equal to his task.” 

*** 

HERE is indeed a “grand old gardener” who may well “smile at the 
claims of long descent ” : — 

“ A working gardener at Luton has received a cheque for ,£72,000, 
which he has just recovered from Chancery. A gentleman in the town 
had advanced him ;£ioo, with which to prosecute his claim to the mo- 
ney, and one of the first acts of the fortunate claimant .after receiving 
tidings of his good fortune was to call on his friand and present him 
with a cheque for ,£1,100.” 

It is not so easy to repay ,£100 with elevjn times the *sum, even out 
of such a magnificent windfall, as many might suppose. The gentle- 
man is probably a true one and deserved every penny of the addition. 
It is not every man of fortune who has the hiart to make such an ad- 
vance. The gardener was lucky from the beginning in the possession 
of such a friend. 

* , 

• • 

Here is a most interesting insight into German life : — 

“ In the richest German household the mistress superintends the 
kitchen and lends a hand to the cook. There arc dishes which she 
always makes with her own hands, because her Fritz likes them so. 
She may boast thirty-two quartering? on her escutcheon and be very 
proud of her lineage, but she has no nonsensical ideas about its being 
degrading to put on a canvas apron, lard a piece of veal, make jams, or 
dole out with #icr own hands prunes that are to be put into the potato 
stew. She keeps her best attire for Sundays, and makes it serve on 
many of these festal days, for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a 
hurry. On ordinary days she dresses with a plainness that would excite 
the contempt of a French woman ; but then her culinary pursuits do not 
prevent from being by far ^he intellectual superior of her French or 
Belgian sister? She reads serious books that she may be able to con- 
verse as an equal with her wefl-taught sons ; she practises music that 
she may remain on a level with the daughters, who are trained to be 
brilliant pianists ; and she finds time to read the newspapers, in order 
that she may understand what her Fritz has to say about the topics of 
the day.” , 9 

These Teutons have so many things in common with their Eastern 
Aryan brethren I 

* * 

* * 

A CLOSE union between two of Plutus’s children in the Western Presi- 
dency is reported. Damodar Thakarsi Mooljee, one of the great 
millionaires of Bombay city, has just married his son to the daughter of 
the late Morarji Gokuldas. Mooljc^: gave a grand party on the 28th 
Ultimo, attended by every section of the community. His grounds 
were handsomely decorated and splendidly lighted up. In the absence 
in Madras and Bombay of the vast and often straggling houses of 
the rich on this side, they resort to pandals and shamianas . So 
here Mooljee stuck up canvas whereunder eating and drinking was 

provided in profusion, here for Hindus, there for Parsees, and so on. 

* 

Suliman Kudr Syud Wahid Ali Mirza, Khaus Kudr Syud 
Farhad Mirza. Hatim Kudr Syud Kaikaus Mirza, Anjain Kudr 
Syud Daud'Mjrza, Syud Jafir Mirza, and Syud Bakir Mirza, sons 
of the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, are Gazetted to have the 
privilege of exemption from personal appearance in the Civil Courts. 


(Editorial |totcs. 

"VTOT long ago the world was scarcely conscious of the being of Bhamo. 
-*•' Even in India, it was pretty much ig^ftfed, though of course its 
political importance as the chief town of Upper Burma on the Chinese 
fwntier was recognised by the several Governments concerned as well as 
by travellers and commercial pioneers and* adventurers. Since passing 
of the country into British hands, it at once forced itself into promi- 
nent notice. Bhamo must be secured and garrisoned by any Power 
that would rule Upper Burma. Bhamo would be thranatural base of 
any native operations against European intruder. It was there that 
any legitimate movement woyld concentrate its forces for a final smug- 
gle. Bhamo too would be the object of fillibusterers from China 
who might be tempted to take advantage of the confusion in the coun- 
try. All eyes, native and foreign, friendly or unfriendly, were turned 
to Bhamo. B 

So Bhamo was secured, and it had the luck to be placed under able 
hands. Captain Adamson is a strong man but not evaporating, 
lie is just, substantially and for the country <ind the times, but he will 
stand no nonsense. If he is a trifle severe, even stem, he is all the 
better appreciated by the bloody Mongolians. No wonder that the 
neighbouring tribes are settling down,"tiadc has revive*!, and the 
i place visibly prospering. 


A SERIES of ovations have been given to Sir WlLI.IAM Weddkkhurn, 
Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, on his retire- 
ment from the Civil Service. Entertainments of various kinds wetc got 
up at Poona and Surat for his honor, and the most cordial testimonies 
of the public esteem in which he is held greeted himf everywhere. 
These demonstrations culminated in a public meeting of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay held at the Town Hall, under the presidency of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. Among the speakers, were, besides the 
Chairman and the popular sheriff, the Hon’ble Mr. Tklang, Mr. 
Pherozeshaii M. Mehta, Mr. Raiiimtoola M. Sayani, Mr. 

JEIIANGEER COWASJEE JEHANGEER, Mr. JAVERILAL U.MIASI1ANKAR 
Yajnik, Mr. N. G. Chandra Varkar, Mr. S. F. Patei.l, Mi* 
Dosabhoy Hormusjee, Mr. M. M. Biiownuggrke, and others. 
These names are a guarantee of the high character of the meeting and 
its proceedings. The fir^t resolution, moved by Mr. Tklang, and 
seconded by Mr. Mehta, was as follows : — 

“That this meeting desires hi give expression on the occasion of Sir 
William Wedderburn’s retirement from the public service to the deep 
esteem and admiration in which he is universally held for his sincere, 
enlightened and generous sympathy with every thing affecting the true 
interests of this country and for his constant and fearless efforts to 
pr omote them to the best of his power.” 

A motion was then carried for inviting subscriptions from the princes, 
chiefs and people of Western India for erecting a permanent memorial. 

Popularity like this ought to be a sufficiently tempting reward to in- 
duce British administrators in this country to cultivate and practise 
sympathy towards the people over whom they are placed, and whose satis- 
faction must be the only true test of their merit. Higher honor than this 
can scarcely be conceived, and if Sir William contemplates contesting 
an» election to the House of Commons, his Indian credentials will setvc 
him as a better passport to the acceptance of an English electorate 
than was obtained by some higher Indian officials retired before linn. 
The Government of Bombay has also issued a Resolution m which it 
testifies to “his enthusiasm in the cause of education, and bis 
anxiety to promote all measuies winch would in Ins opinion conduce 

to the moral and material progress of the natives of tins country.” 

• 

PERHAPS the first Indian municipality under the new system which has 
incurred the penalty of supersession for default in the performance of its 
duties, is that of Hoshiarpur in the Panjab. The elective franchise has 
been withdrawn, and the members shall be appointed, at any rate for 
the # present, by the Government. The municipality is specifically con- 
demned for having suffered a public well and a street to be appropriated 
by a private individual— a Hindu named Hamir Chand— and subse- 
quently for not actively prosecuting the civil suit which the Commis- 
sioners had at last, under pressure from Government, reluctantly brought 
against that individual. The gravamen of the action seems, however, to 
have been the Commissioners’ individual conduct in the religious riots of 
October last. It will be remembered that the Hindu and Mahomcdan 
festivals fell together, and led to serious disturbances at several 
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places. Iloshiaipur was one of the towns which suffered from 
these outbn-aks. The members of^he Municipal Committee had no 
especial duties assigned to them, individually or collectively, in connec- 
tion with the celebration^ of the festivals, yet Government expected 
that car li would use hi^ influence in such times for the public weal. 
With the exception of the President, the Rev. Mr. Chatterjee, no 
member seems to have taken a pat t on the side of order. The religions 
antagonism between the Hindu and the Mahomedan members 
is aimed at in the orders passed by Lieutenant-Governor Aitcijison 
befoie laying down his office. Lately, two of the Mahomedan 
members had tesigned their office on the ground of the ill-feeling 
against them on the part of the Hindu members. The President had 
also resigned, though on other grounds. “Faction ran high, and pub- 
lic inteiests weie neglected. For this state of tilings, it seems, how- 
ever, that the Government is not less responsible than the members 
who have now fallen under its displeasure. The Municipality was 
nevei theless constituted of 12 elected and 5 nominated members, which 
seems to have been a mistake. The elections gave a preponder- 
ance to the Hindoos, there being 10 Hindu elected members for two 
Mahomedan, the inequality being scarcely redressed by the discretion 
exercised by the Government in having appointed the full number of 
nominated Commissioners freyn non-Hindus, wj., three being Maho- 
medans, and two Christians. The failure of the Committee seems to 
have thus lain m its very organization, the Mahomedan community 1 
having, from the first, been placed at a disadvantage. The effects of 
this constitutional infirmity could have been avoided only by the ex- 
ercise of exceptional forbearance and moderation by the Hindu 
majority. This impartiality and high sense of public duty were un- 
fortunately not shown. It must, however, in justice be said that no 
impropriety is stated to have occurred as a consequence of Hindu pre- 
ponderance, except the one case of Hamir CHand. Indeed, the case 
for Government is open to serious criticism and its action seems hasty. 
More wo are not ptepared to say, in the absence of detailed local 
knowledge. 

•The Statesman publishes a lengthy letter purporting to be a reply on 
beh.'Jf of Mr. Forbes, Magistrate-Chairman of the Suburban Muni- 
cipality, to the vote of censuie passed on him in regard to his arrange- 
ments for the house-service. The arguments set forth Herein arc 
not new, having, indeed, ah cad y appeared in that journal some time 
ago. Thcie is no doulM some force in the fact that Mr. Forbes had 
paid keen peisonal attention to the administration of the house-ser- 
vice under the conti act system since he assumed charge of the 
Municipality, and that a great deal of improvement had been 
attained, and there wcie fewer complaints than befoie. We ,'ire 
nevei flieless unable to exonerate him fiom the charge which lias been 
brought against him. The contract system had been condemned by 
the Commissioners with a deliberateness which left no room for 
entertaining the question of its retention. Mr. Forres had distinctly 
undet taken to sweep away the contract fiom 1st April, with full 
knowledge of Alf the circumstances upon winch lie now lays so 
much stress. The question of the amalgamation of the Suburbs with 
Calcutta was then as much in his knowledge as at any subsequent tiijie, 
and the difficulties of introducing a change of system must also have 
been foieseen. Those difficulties, again, are not by any means so 
formidable as they temporarily proved at one time in the Calcutta 
Municipality. The times are considerably changed, and a stiike 
amongst matters is now-a-days easily overcome. Large numbers of 
them may at a short notice be got from Calcutta, Deoghur, and other 
places. Wcie this not the case, we would have heard cf frequent com- 
binations among them for .lending up their wages. The fact is the 
public arc not now so entirely at the mercy of this unodoriferous 
profession as before. * The whole thing appears clearly to have 
been an afterthought on the part of Mr. Forbes, whose generosity to 
the old contractor and |iis manager is responsible for the awkward 
situation that has arisen. , • | 


One by one all the first class men of India in every line are disappear- 
ing without leading any successors. A few months ago, Lucknow lost 
its greatest MouUi who was probably the greatest Hindi Arabic of his 
day. We have now to record the death, some three weeks ago, of the 
most learned Mahomedan of Patna, Mahammad Sayid. The greatest 
Moulvi in the Lieutenant-Government, he received only his due when 


he was, on the Jubilee day, created a Shums-ool-Olema. But the 
honor came too late. Vie was already in his 73rd year, and suffering 
from the now common disease, diabetes. The formal investiture was 
to have come on at the Durbar which the Lieutenant-Governor will, it 
is understood, hold at Patna in July. But the old man could not 
wait. He lived on his own means, devoting himself to teaching. His 
corpse was followed to the grave by a vast ciowd, consisting chiefly of 
his disciples and friends. The chief mourner w;ts his sifter’s son, his 
only heir. ^ 

The Muslim Herald is offended with the Lahore Tribune and easily 
disposes of it and its constituents. In an article modestly marked 
communicated, it speaks of the Lahore editor with undisguised con- 
tempt, as “ the man,” “the intruder,” and what not. “This unwelcome 
intruder,” wc are told, “seems to have but poor knowledge of the ori- 
ginal principles of the Hindu religion which he pretends to profess.” 
After that, the Tribune's reflections on Muslim men and things are, of 
course, “ beneath contempt.” “We also think it a waste of time to 
exchange Billingsgate with young Bengal.” 

That is a wise thought. It is ^cpt up to the letter as well as the 
spirit. To begin with, the Lahore writer is denounced as a Bengali 
and the Ttibune pitied for being edited by a Bengali. In the next 
paragraph, the Tribune writer is represented as “ this cow-worshipper.” 
Thus is time saved and Billingsgate avoided down South ! And then 
the Muslim launches into the wide ocean of mysLery and the Urn- 
i-MiUitak, in which /ve need not follow it. 

All this bad blood originated in a profound and practical proposition 
made by the Muslim , to wit, that as the Mussulmans, out of regard for 
the feelings of the Hindus, have abstained from slaughter of cows on 
the occasion of a Hindu festival, the Hindus should reciprocate the 
good will by abstaining one day from worship of their idols. The 
obtuse Tribune did not see the beauty of this brilliant idea. Hence 
the mild Thersites dose— yno Billingsgate, mind you l — to which it is 
being treated, just to brighten up its faculties. The Muslim esteems 
itself master of the situation in both Mahomedan and Hindu theologies 
and their antecedents. With respect to its own professed creed, it 
delivers this ultra-Wahabi futwa — 

“ It would be a great sin to give up cow-killing as a salve to the su- 
perstitions of Hindus.” 

The Muslim is surely Wahabee or nothing. It is, wc are constrained 
to think, ^ misnomer. Or else, it would not have so easily committed 
itself to so serious a proposition. It is not aware of the gravity of its 
own woikU. That statement goes far to delslamise#a great many 
Indian Mussulmans, good and true, not only among our contemporaries 
but of all former times. Cow-killing is a dangerous game in places 
where Hindus exercise power or command influence. It is not to be 
thought of in Hindu states where it is put down by severe pains and 
penalties. It follows, therefore, from tie Muslim's fulwa i that all 
Mussulmans who reside or have at any time resided under Hindu 
Rajas and chiefs and sirdars, aVe antf wcie ka/irs. Here is another 
difficulty to the Faithful, and evolved out of the depths of his con- 
sciousness by their own appointed apologist ! One would have thought 
that the question of Darool llurb was enough misery for Islam in the 
Indies. % 

Th ^Muslim then proceeds to enlighten the poor Bengali conductor 
of the Punjab paper on the foundations of his own faith. Continuing 
his remark on Mahomedan abstiftem e from cow-slaughter, lie writes - 

“ Such a concession would be tantamount to countenancing cow- 
worship, into which the piuest class, to which, appaienily, the said 
Editor belongs, have driven the blind masses of India by corrupting the 
tiue form mtioduced by the founder of the Hindu faith. The original 
Theosophy of the Hindu bhastras does not much ditfer from that of 
ours.” , 

The editor of the Tribune must surely be grateful for such novel 
information about his Hindu ancestors. Indeed, Hindus in general 
must be interested in the revelation. It would have been more to the 
point to know who was the Prophet that founded Hinduism, but we 
have no right to look a gift-horse in the mouth. Information is infor- 
mation, be it ever so vague. 


In our anxiety to improve the indigenous press, whether in English 
or in the vernaculars, we do not spare the faults of our brethren of the 
quill. All the more is the duty imperative on us o' acknowledging 
merit and bringing out to light the claims of the distant or the obscure. 
Indeed, it is often a positive relief to turn from the ignorance, weak- 
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ness, recklessness, the slovenliness of thought and language too c^ften 
manifested nearer home, to the shrewdness and cleverness, the 
knowledge and judgment in the other parts of the empire. Thus one 
of the finest voices in the native Press, or for that matter the whole 
Indian press, hails from the far olT Eastern shore of the Arabian Sea. 
The dreary wastes of Sind are not congenial to richness of growth, 
whether vegetable or literary. Yet, strange as it may sct*m, it is there 1 
that we have a paper* well printed and got up, ably and courageously 
conducted, and well written, such as would do honor to any Presidency 
capital. As it is, deserves the patronage of the wealthy in all parts 
of India. # 

Here is a gem of an editorial note from the Sind Times 
“The days are gone by when people did small things in a small way 
without flourish of trumpets and shouting in the streets. If any one 
wants to let off a rocket lie will invite half the world to witness it. 
Every one knows the old difference of opinion between vegetal tans and 
meat-eaters. The virtues of vegetarianism have been descanted upon 
in and out of books. In England thoie are vegetarian societies - and 
quick to appreciate the advantage:* of ‘associated efforts’ some warm 
advocates of vegetarianism have commenced establishing similar 
societies in this country. We can uiulei stand the necessity of estab- 
lishing such societies in England, but we own we do not understand its 
necessity in India. One might r sce the necessity of establishing 
societies of meat-eaters in this country where the majority of the 
population are vegetarians either of necessity or by religion. Even if 
we can tolerate a vegetal inn society we find great difficulty in tolerating 
six columns and a half of speeches made at the inauguration of the 
Calcutta Vegetarian Society. The Indian Mirror published an extra* 
sheet containing the rcpoit of these speeches for no other reason that 
can be conceived except that the Editor is the Piesidcnt of the Society. 
The impression that a petusal of these speeches [caves upon our mind 
is that professional vegetal ians are greater talkers than meat-eaters, 
and that they talk more nonsense. One of the speakers, a learned 
Pandit, described the evils of fish-eating^ Amongst oilier diseases that 
this frightful vice produces are the •following few 1 Malarious fever ; 
itches; gonorrhoea ; diabetes ; weakness of the semen ; derangement 
of the brain ; loss of appetite ; loss of sight ; dental complaints ; in- 
dolence ; sleepiness ; pain over the body ; impotence ; constant desire 
for sexual pleasuie ; desire for vilification ; constant desiie of praise ; 
greediness jeffiinmacy ; dryness of the skin ; bad bodily smell ; burning 
sensation, and several others.’ These come*of the minor sin of eating 
fish. And what fate overtakes those who eat flesh? Vegetarianism 
at home is excellent in principle and in sentiment, but vegetarianism 
on the platform is often vegetarianism gone mad.” 

That is smartly written, and instinct with knowledge and good sense. 
Hut it exhibits another quality, rarer still perhaps, namely, independ- 
ence. The editor is a Baboo and a Bengali of the medical caste. It 
was only a sense of duty which led him to expose the amiable hobby 
of the great Vaidya of the Indian Mirror. 

OUR vernacular contemporary the Sanjibani , having published some 
charges of a scandalous nature against Habit Goukisankak Biswas, 
Deputy Magistrate of Nowgong, an appeal has beeu made to the editor 
of the Statesman by Ins friends in his behalf. These ftiends are two na- 
tive officials who have addiessed a letter signed Lovers of Truth. One 
of the allegations made in tlic Sanjibatii against the officer was that he 
is in the halTit of forcibly unveiling ijative ladies who appear in his 
court, by his peons. This charge is declared to be untrue. The mote 
serious complaint however is not disposed of so easily. Babu C»*\URI- 
hANKAK’s vindicate] s scaicely improve the case by their own state- 
ments. Their words are 

“An anonymous letter was received that Bosantot Coomati (who 
does not lead a very exemplary life) was enciente , and that a miscarriage 
was apprehended, Gouri Sankar Baboo, on the receipt of this infor- 
mation, deputed the sub-inspector of the thanna in whose juusdiction 
the accused lived, to hold an enquiry about the matter as delicately as 
possible. The sub-inspector in his report said, that though no direct 
evidence could be had in the matter, he was sure the news was tiue. 
After this, Gouri Sankar Baboo had her examined by the civil surgeon 
of the district, in pei feet good faith the allegation was well-founded. 
From the above, you will be able to see clearly that the charges 
brought against Gouri Sankar Baboq have been purely prompted by 
malice and selfish motives.” 

Our contemporary of the Statesman is justly surprised at the 
naiveti with which such a defence * could be put forward by any 
body, far Ics^ by officials themselves, one of whom was an old Deputy 
Magistrate himself who brought the letter. The proceedings com- 
plained against are outrageous in all conscience. The law indeed 
.invests Magistrates with the power of investigating into cases in which 
they have information that abortions are likely to be procured, but the 
information on which any proceedings are to be taken must be infor- 
mation in the legal sense of the term. To have acted upon a mere 
anonymous letter, or even a report of a police sub- inspector in the way 
this Deputy Magistrate appears to have done, and subjected a woman 
to medical examination, were as unwarrantable as they were tyrannical. 


We have no doubt a proper enquiry will be held in the matter. The 
Magistrate stands in need of a surgical handling himself. 


A sensational case is under trial in the L^pris Chief Court, in which 
the panics are both Europeans connected with the administration of 
justice. The plaintiff is Mr. M. Macauliffe, B. C. S., Divisional 
Judge of Sialkot, and the defendant Mr. # \V. E. Browne, a Pleader of 
the High Court. The plaintiffs complaint is that Mr. Browne, who 
appeared in an appeal case before his court, had behaved most in- 
solently towards him on his dismissing the appeal. Mr. Browne said 
that he ( Plaintiff) had delivered judgment before writing it and that he 
( Defendant ) would report him to the Chief Court and file an affidavit 
to that effect. This threat fs alleged to have been given in such an 
insolent manner as to constitute a clear case of contempt which the 
Judge might well have taken cognizance of himself. Instead 
of doing so, he asked Mr. IlROWNE not to file the affidavit, as 
lie had, he said, written his judgment, which, considering the whole 
time which the case appears to have occupied, and in the ad- 
mission of the Judge himself, must have been done, at least in part, 
bcfoie the Pleader had appeared to support the appeal. The omission 
of the Judge to resent the contempt, coupled with the humiliation of 
the oveitures made to the offender for dissuading him frpm filing the 
affidavit, appeals strange 'and extraordinary under the circumstances, 
and cannot fail to be interpreted against him. His explanation before 
the Chief Court that his motive in asking Mr. DkOWNE to desist from 
his threatened course was the desire to avoid correspondence and 
such piocccdings as had since arisen, scarcely improves matters. He 
admits, however, having refused to read out his judgment to the pleader. 
The further details of the complainant’s statement are in his own 
words : — 

“ I would, of course, never have refused to read my judgment to 
any lawyer, who had asked me in a courteous manner. In point of fact 
1 did not lead my judgment to Mr. Biownc, and I do not remember 
that he asked me in so many words, to icad it to him. He asked me 
to let him have a copy of it, and I again referred him to the Clerk of 
the Court. I will heie supply a detail that 1 remember. 1 pulled out 
my watch to ascertain if there were time to give him a copy on that 
day, and to the best of my recollection it was then about 20 minutes 
past 4. I think after this lie pulled a rupee out of his pocket, and in a 
very insolent manner asked me to allow him to peruse 111/ judg- 
ment. I saw that Mr. Browne was taking liberties with me which 
were highly unusual, and that his object was to insult ; and told him he 
had better leave the Court. He refused to do so, and putting on a very 
defiant attitude, stood in the middle of the floor, and said he had as 
much right to lemain there as I had. I then returned ti^ my private 
loom, leaving Mr. Biownc in the Comt. I was followed into my private 
room by one of my officials, and I asked him if Mr. Browne had gone. 

I wanted to return to Couit, and of course I did not jvish another in- 
terview with Mr. Browne. On ascertaining that he had left the Court, 

1 letiuned to it myself, and proceeded with my vvoik. In evidence that 
the time was not so late as stated by Mi, Biownc, I preseni to the 
coin l tin ee judgments wntteii by ine, on the same date, after the dis- 
posal of Mi. Biownc’s case. In my letter I have chaiged Mr. Browne 
with having insulted me ; I have stated what ins conduct was in my 
Couit.” 

l'he defendant in his examination referred at the outset to some dis- 
agreeable occurrence which had taken place at Ityival Hindi in ^8S§, 
when the plaintiff and the defendant resided at that station, the upshot 
of which was Mr. Macau lutes exclusion fioin the Mess on informa- 
tion supplied by the present defendant, lie totally denied the rupee 
incident, which was, he added, impossible from the circumstance of 
his not having a rupee with him at the time. This version of what 
passed in the couit, will be seen fiom his deposition which we give in 
full : - 

“ I arrived there about 15 minutes before 10; .Mr. Macauliffe was not 
in Court. 1 remained outside the Com t. Mr. Macauliffe arrived af:er 
two o’clock— #is near as I can lecollect, a few minutes past 2. I was. 
at that time walking in the garden waiting for my case to come on. I 
saw Mr. Macauliffe up. I was not called on till ){ past 5. I am pre- 
cise about the time because 1 had been waiting the whole day before 
10 o’clock, and had referred to my watch, and* had heard the gharrials 
of the adjacent buildings stnke. The case was announced, and I 
looked at my watch it was past five. I had had npthing to cat the 
whole clay and had been at the Court continuously, and had never left 
the premises. Then the case was called on. I came round and en- 
tered the Court room. Mr. M icauliffe was sitting below the* dais at a 
smCtll camp-ta[)le. I was standing just opposite him acr«ss the table. 
He looked dp„and asked me if I appeared in this case and said ‘what 
have you got to say.’ I then stood up and had brief notes of my argu- 
ment in my hand. I began to give a history of the £asc and had not 
spoken for 10 minutes, or at the most 15 minutes, when Mr. Macauliffe 
turned round in the chair and addressed his Munshi saying. ‘ Likho 
appeal nahin manzur.’ 1 stopped and waited until Mr. Macauliffe re- 
sumed his position facing me, when I asked ‘ is that order about my 
appeal V He said it was. I then said ‘ But you have not heard me, SiV, 
He replied 1 1 have heard quite enough.’ 1 then said * Will you record 
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that?’ He said he would not, and that } could go on. I replied that 
it was useless t<« <;o on as it was a waste of my tune as well as his own 
as he hail a) ready passed orders on the cas«. I again asked him to 
record that I had not been heard, and he refused. I then said ‘ but 
you have u litten judgment ’ He said it was no business of mine. I 
then said ‘ it is my busim^vand when I return to Lahore to-morrow, 
I must make affidavit before the Chief Court that I have not been 
heard, and that you have decided the case before writing your 
judgment. ’ Mr. Matauliffe leplied ‘if you make such an affidavit it 
will be a false one, for I am pV pated to hear you, and have written 
iny judgment.’ He took the letordup from the floor and holding 
it in his h ind showed me what he said was his judgment. I saw the 
signatuic and date. I put out my hand for it but he wouldn’t let me 
take it. He saic* I had no right to sec it. I said, after thinking a 
moment, ‘ I may not have a tight to see it,’ and I again asked him to 
read it, w huh he refused. 1 may add that my reason in asking him 
again to le. id it, was because 1 did not befleve it was hU judgment. 
1 had not seen him with a pm, and it was impossible for him to write 
his judgment without my seeing it. When he tefused to read it to 
me,- the thought stmt k me at the moment - -I said ‘If that is your 
judgment, you wiole it befoie you sent for me, for you have not put 
pen tw paper since I hn\e been in Couit.’ He then ordered me to 
leave the Com t. I declined to do so saying that it was an open 
Court. He then said he would turn me out. 1 said that if he at- 
tempted t<f turn me out, he must be responsible for the consequence, 
lie then got up and said t*» his leader 4 btindkaro ’ and left the Com f. 
After a moment or two I left the Court and stood in the verandah, 
and wh'le the hoises weie being harnessed to the * ghanic,’ I made 
notes of what had tianspiicd, on the back of my heads of argument, 
which weie if. my hand. 'IheSe are the notes I made at the time 
wjthin 5 seconds of coming out of Couit. As soon as 1 came out 
and while I was writing these notes the door was locked. I wrote 
the notes in the verandah of the Court, and dated the 1 6th of March.” 
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THE NEW CHAMPION OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE MONOPOLY. 

T HE London Spectator will, we fear, cause some 
little mischief hy its characteristic “leader” on 
“Self-Government in India,” reprinted in our issue 
of 30th April last. As usual with the brilliant Old 
Indian who is the author, it brims over with 
fallacies fr^m beginning to end. With the osten- 
sible object of allaying the alarm which the 
evidence before the Public Service Commission 
of some ovef-zealous friends of the natives has 
caused to the Anglo-Indian community, our astute 
contemporary has contrived to deal a heavy blow 
to the cause of the Indians. His conduct is as 
honorable as that of a third party who, pretending to 
separate? two combatants, makes the cause of one his 
owi* and ends Jjy showering more blows than ever 
would have been inllirted, without his intermeddling. 
Wc arc not ourselves fired with the ambition of hast- 
ening Self-Government in India in the sense the 
Spectator uses the expression. Not even the most 
thoughtless Indian agitators dream of that yet. Nor 
does it fall within the scope of the Public Service 
Commission to suggest any fundamental changes in 
the administative system of this country. The 
•English character of the administration is not affected 
by such modifications in the system of competitive 
examination as have been pressed upon the Com- 
mission. The educated natives have never “ put for- 
ward claims which involve demands for a monopoly 
of all appointments in the service of the State.” 
Their demands are moi'e moderate. Their griev- 
ance is they have not so far had fair play. Tnc 
Civil Service is open to them only in theory, 
being practically closed to them from the com- 
petition being held in England, as well as from 
the unfair limit of age prescribed for the candidates. 
All that they demand is that the theory and the 
practice should be reconciled by such modifications in 


the, rules of the competition as might appear conso- 
nant to reason. The modifications suggested by far 
the majority of the witnesses, both native and 
European, who appeared before the Public Service 
Commission, are chiefly that the seat of the examina- 
tion should not be restricted to London, and that 
the limit of age should be raised. Nqthing could be 
fairer or more moderate than these suggestions. As 
regards the limit of age,* the change proposed 
amounts only to a return to the age which had been 
originally fixed by the rules, and which had subse- ^ 
quently been reduced evidently with the object of ex- - 
eluding candidates from India. A single examination 
in India for the recruitment for an Indian Service is 
only the most natural order of things, and if there 
were reasons in the early period of British rule for 
reversing that order, they have certainly disappeared 
with the rise and growth of University education in 
this country. We wonder there could be any excep- 
tion taken to a proposal so* natural as this, and the 
moderation of which is manifest from its not supersed- 
ing the English competition. 

* Such are the demands which have been put forward 
by natives and by not a few Europeans also in regard 
to the system for, the recruitment of the Civil Service. 
Is there anything so preposterous in them as to justify 
the Spectator* in conjiying up the spectre of an end 
of British Rule or the 'tirade it levels against 
the educated Bengalis ? Is it the educated Bengalis 
alone who have preferred these demands ? Have not 
all Indian races been unanimous in urging them ? It 
may suit the purposes of our contemporary and of 
politicians of his school not to acknowledge the con- 
sensus of opinion which practically .prevails amongst 
the people on issues of literally vital interest to them 
all. The old trick of claiming the Mahomedan com- 
munity as out of sympathy with the views of the rest 
of the Indian people, is hardly worth serious considera- 
tion. The acknowledged leaders of that community 
have given their evidence in the same terms of 
regret at the exclusiveness of the existing Civil 
Service system, and of earnest appeal for a change. 
If the educational backwardness of our Mahomedan 
fellow-countrymen has led them to look with less favor 
on any system of pure and simple competition, and 
with more favor on a system of 'especial nomination 
in regard to their especial ^claims, there is no doubt 
as to their dissatisfaction witli arrangements which 
placed the whole Indian population at a dis- 
advantage. and set an undue premium on the claims 
of Europeans. That dissatisfaction is universal, being 
shared by all races of India alike, and it is growing 
keener with the lapse of time, as the increasing ad- 
vancement of native education and the acuteness of 
the struggle for life made the injustice and exclusive- 
ness of the present system naturally more galling. 

The demand for an increased share in the adminis- 
trative posts under the State, urgent as it is and uni- 
versal as it tends to be, is*not at all synonymous with 
a demand for Native Government. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more absurd than such a supposition. The 
case, we repeat, stands thus : The Civil Service is the 
monopoly of the Europeans to whom the conditions 
of the competivc examination are extremely favorable. 
This monopoly might have had a justification before, , 
when sufficiently qualified natives were not available, 
but education has since made great progress in this 
country, and there are now large numbers c>f .educated 
natives able to compete with Europeans for admis- 
sion to the Civil Service, only if it were fairly 
thrown open to ^ 
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results of this competition of a certain proportion 
of natives to the higher administration of the country, 
is all that is wanted. The European monopoly will 
be broken, not by the substitution of a native mono- 
poly, but merely by a slight encroachment upon it. 
To call this an attempt to terminate British rule and 
open a whole battery of fallacious arguments to dc-* 
molish such an* idea, must be purely gratuitous. 


COMMISSIONS IN GENERAL AND THE 
SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Commissions are often regarded as a delusion. 
Looking to their barrenness in some past instances, 
well may they be so described, if to call them a snare 
be unparliamentary. When public opinion grows 
too strong in demanding a reform or a concession, 
nothing comes so easy to the Government as to grant 
a sop in the shape of a Commission of Enquiry. This 
immediately acts like a charm and silences clamour, 
and if it likewise holds out a hope which the Gov- 
ernment may ultimately not fulfil, time at any rate 
is gained, and there are a great many ways add 
devices for softening any disappointment afterwards. 
Sufficient for the day are the evils . thereof, and the 
future may well take care of its own evils. The Army 
Commission, the Education * Commission, the Excise 
Commission, the Chowkidari Commission, what have 
they done ? It must be a strange commentary on the 
recommendations of the first that the organization of 
the Army, at least as regards the Presidency Com- 
mands, remains unaltered to this day, and as to 
reduction of military expenditure, the less said about 
it, the better. The recommendations of the Education 
Commission are reducible to action only by the 
outlay of much more expenditure than there is any 
prospect of taking place, so far as we can see. 
The Excise Commission, notwithstanding Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s sanctimonious protestations and pious 
resolves, is already bearing its fruits in an unpre- 
cedented increase of outstills in the districts. No 
considerations of revenue should be allowed, said the 
Puritan ruler of Bengal, to override the interests of the 
moral welfare of the people. And how that moral wel- 
fare is being safeguarded will be manifest from the fact 
that in % the one district of Hooghly alone, orders have 
issued for the establishment of about sixty out-dis- 
ti’leries, that is, the cheapening down of country 
liquor from one Rupee to two annas a bottle. The 
question is indeed beset with difficulties, and the new 
Lieutenant-Governor no more sees his way out of 
them than his predecessor. Whatever the official 
argument in support of the outstill system, the 
plain fact remains that the only way the Government 
can think of to prevent smuggling is by so cheapen- 
ing licit liquor as to increase the temptation to 
drinking in an awful extent. As to the Chowki- 
dari Commission, it has accomplished what it was pro- 
bably meant to do. It has reduced the Panchayets, 
already a mockery, to a still greater mockery, till 
the next step cannot fail *to be to sweep away even 
the name that now remains. Here in the reorganiza- 
tion of the village police, the Government had a fine 
opportunity of so constituting the Panchayet sys- 
tem as to make it a fitting auxiliary to its new scheme 
of Local Self-Government. By taking care to ap- 
point only leading men to the Panchayets and vesting 
them vdth real powers over the organization of the 
village police, it was in its power to create a popular 
honorary agency for its aid which would have afforded 


great relief to the already over-worked district officers, 
and by some arrangement the Panchayets and the 
Local Self-Government Union Committees might 
easily have been made to harmonise with each other. 
Hut that would have been re k -f% popularising the 
police, which is against the policy of the rule. In- 
deed, where the Government has not the will to do 
a thing, it has only to get a* Commission to confirm 
its foregone conclusions and, between them, secure 
the ends it has in view. 

Would to God, the Public Service Commission may 
not prove a makeshift of this description. The great- 
est hopes hang on die issue, and, indeed, it is scarce- 
ly too much to say the Viceroyalty of Lord Dukferin 
will be judged by the measure of reality which may 
attend the labors of this great Commission. The 
alarm taken by the Anglo-Indian community at 'some 
of the evidence given before the Commission^need not 
•trouble them in reality. The natives themselves call 
for no radical administrative changes. The English 
character of the administration is by no means in any 
danger. All that would satisfy the people is a due 
appreciation of their merits as they may qualify 
themselves, and their employment in the administra- 
tion of their country more largely than is now possible 
with the Civil Service Examination held in London, 
and the patronage exercised in favor of Europeans in 
the recruitment for other departmental services to the 
all but entire exclusion of natives. The question 
of the larger employment of natives is as old, indeed, 
as the beginning of this century, and so far as Par- 
liamentary Statutes are concerned, it has been solved 
long ago. Nay, it has been constantly and again 
before the Government. Sir Stafford Nortiicote, 
then Secretary of State for India, addressed a des- 
patch on this subject in February 1868, to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, the terms of which 'remain 
unredeemed to our day. He wrote : — 

“ I observe with satisfaction that you are ‘ fully alive to the urgent 
political necessity for opening up to Natives of ability and character a 
more important, dignified and lucrative sphere of employment in the 
administration of British India,’ and that you are ptepared to give 
at once practical effect to this principle, by recognising the eligibility 
in the Non- Regulation Provinces of Natives thus qualified for grades 
in the Public Services not hitherto open to them. This is a step in 
the light direction, of which I cordially nppinvc, but it appeals to me 
that there is room for carrying out the pi mriplc to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Regulation Provinces also. The Legislature has determined 
that the more important and responsible appointments in those Pro- 
vinces shall be administered exclusively by those who aie now admitted 
to the Public Service solely by competition ; but there is a large class 
of appointments in the Regulation, as well 111 the Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces, some of them, scarcely loss honorable and lucrative tlum those 
reserved by law for the Covenanted Civil ServicS,*to which the rlutivcs 
of India have certainly a preferential claim, but which, as you seem to 
admit, have up to this lime, been too exclusively confenccl upon 
Europeans. These persons, however competent, not having entered 
the Service by the prescribed channel, can have; no claim upon the 
p.itronagc of the Government, none, at least, that ought to be allowed 
to override the inherent rights of the Natives of the country ; and 
therefore, while all due consideration should be shown to well-deserving 
incumbents, both as tegards their picsent position and promotion, there 
can be no valid reason why the class of appointments which they now 
hold should not be filled in futiue, by natives of ability and high 
character.” 

Since the date of this despatch, the number of ap- 
pointments of this class has increased, while the fit- 
ness of the people of this country for filling them 
has also advanced. Nevertheless, the principle laid 
down in the despatch continues to by a dead letter. 
There seems thus to be some serious obstacle at> 
work which has rendered repeated orders of the 
’home Government, and repeated legislative enact- 
ments in behalf of the more enlarged employment 
of Natives, inoperative. That obstacle, of course, is 
no other than the human failing of subordinate 
rulers. Partiality for one own’s nationality has- 
hitherto proved a powerful bar against the advance- 
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ment of Natives. Indeed, our experience of past 
history warrants but little hope. Commissions are 
notoriously stopgaps. Pur *only, hope lies in the 
Viceroy. We trust his force of character and liberal 
sympathies will en;IW« him to make the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of ' his Viceroyalty a memorable 
event to which succeeding generations of the Indian 
people will look back as.an era in the history of their 
progress. The Commission can only realize the 
hopes which have been aroused in one way. The 
Civil Service (Examination must be held in India. 
The time is past for the examination to be held 
in London for the Service in India. It acts as a bar 
to the admission of the people;. It is only natural 
that there should be one examination and that it 
should be held in India. If, however, it be too much 
to do away with the London competition, it may be 
retained in conjunction with another competition 
held in this country under the same conditions. If* 
this is not done, the Commission will be only another 
instance of a huge mountain in labor. 

c * 

THE incubus has at last been removed. 'The son-in-law has 
gone the way of the father-in-law. The almighty Clerk has 
fallen. The Inspector-General of Registration de facto has 
received his congt* for good. For the first time since its 
creation, the Department breathes freely. It will now be 
subject to the ordinary laws of causation. 

Such is the feeling and such are the remarks evoked by the 
extraordinary dismissal from service of the Head Assistant 
in the Registration Department. We record it with sorrow 
and shame. Personally bound as we are to him by tics of 
old friendship, we would gladly be silent on the subject, had 
public duty permitted of it. But we cannot pass over what 
is an event in a great public department of State, and what 
may not be without influence on other departments and on the 
whole ministerial agency. It was as much as we reasonably 
and* honestly could, to be silent so long. For nearly a month 
the subject has been the talk of native society in town. It 
was known that serious charges had been preferred, in 
black and white, against the Head Assistant and another 
clerk. From a natural tenderness we refrained from noticing 
the matter, as well white it was under inquiry as when it was 
under consideration. It is all over now — in every sense. 
The orders have been passed and announced in the cases. It 
now could serve 110 purpose, and would simply be faint- 
heartedness, to go on as if nothing was the matter or had 
happened, 

A Mahomcdan nobleman, wishing to serve Government, 
had long been an applicant fora suitable situation as Sub- 
Registrar. Recommended by the Chief Secretary, he had 
frequently danced attendance at the Registrar General’s 
Office, but to no purpose. About a month ago he com- 
plainecf to Mr. ScciAaiy Peacock that his recommendations 
and reminders had done no good and would do i.one, that 
preferment in the department did not go by simple favour but 
each place had its price. He concluded with saying that the 
Head Assistant and another clerk had offered him appoint- 
ment if he paid a certain sum. The Secretary immediately sent 
him with a note to Mr. Blytii, Inspector-General, to hear 
and inquire, specially as that was not the only time that 
such charges hod been made. Mr. Blytii took down what 
the Nawab said and had him confronted with the clerks in 
question. They denied the charge. There was no corro- 
borative evidence against them, while the Head Baboo, be- 
sides relying on the good opinion of successive heads of the 
department, produced two certificates from two eminent 
.citizens of Calcutta. The Baboo submitted a written ex- 
planation. In forwarding it to Government, the Inspector- 
general reviewed the case. He pointed out that there was 
statement against statement, yefc he did not disbelieve the 
Nawab. The JJaboo had long lain under suspicion. # Jn con- 1 
elusion he suggested his punishment by transfer «from his 
present office. The Lieutenant-Governor thought this an 
illogical conclusion and decreed dismissal. On Thursday ] 
evening the order was communicated to the Head Assistant. 
The other man was left to be dealt with departmcntally. 
The Lieutenant-Governor might as well have disposed of it 


himself. The poor fellow might then have a chance. The 
Inspector-General has dismissed him on the ground that the 
Government had dismissed the Head Assistant. 


The proposal for adopting Lala Bun Behari Kapoor’s 
remaining son as heir to the Burdwan Raj, is being discussed 
'by the lawyers before Messrs. HALLIDAY and BEAMES as 
the Board of Revenue. The ball was opened on last Satur- 
day by Mr. Woo DROP EE, on the part of the opposing 
Dowager, protesting against Mr. Beames who* had made up 
his mind and expressed himself on the subject. Mr 
Beames protested that he had not, thaf his mind was a 
blank like, say, a promissory note before engrossing, and 
Mr. K VANS, for the young Maharani, helped him to some 
show of documentary support. Then the old Maharani’s 
Counsel reminded him that he had been Commissioner ol 
Burdwan. If they spared him the recollection of what house 
he lived in or what equipage he drove in while there, they 
startled him with the production of official letters under his 
hand which proved their point and proved his angry pro- 
testations of innocence to be mere pretence. There was no 
getting over elaborate documents. He now passionately de- 
manded where they had got them, and inveighed against 
the dishonesty of prying into state secrets, having no doubt 
that they had been obtained by foul means. Mr. Woon- 
K&EEE confounded him by asserting that he had obtained 
them from that honourable Board. The great official sub- 
sided. But his brother “boarder” came to his rescue, 
Mr. IfALLiDAY spoke of the assistance Mr. BEAMES would 
be of in that inquiry from his Burdwan experience. As foi 
Mr. Beames, he * felt no dilicacy in sticking to his scat, 
Mr. WOODROFFE then commenced his argument against the 
validity under the Hindu Law of such an adoption. The 
argument was to be continued to-day. 


The friends of Mr. ManomoiiaN GlIOSE have at length must- 
ered resolution and force to give his brother from England at 
the beginning of the year some sort of a public reception. 
There was this afternoon a gathcringof all the boys of Messrs. 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee’s and A. M. Bose’s schools, 
headed by a few boys of maturer years. The leading men 
of the community almost unanimously kept away. There 
was a singular paucity of the grown up respectable element. 
There were neither the Setts nor Bysacks nor Roys nor Mul- 
licks nor Dutts nor Tagores nor Mookerjccs nor Banerjecs 
nor Chattcrjccs , nor Laws nor Sens ( but one ) nor Boses. 
Of Glioses there were only the brothers G hose. There were 
some half a dozen young barristers but neither Mr. BONNER- 
jea nor Mr. Palit nor Mr. Am\r Aia nor Mr. Chatterjea 
nor Mr. Abdur Rahman. Of attorneys, there were Baboos 
Gonesii (Thunder and Kaunatii Mitter pnly. None of 
the Mysore or Oudh Princes were present. Neither Syed 
Xmeer I loss El N nor Nawab Abdool Luteef was there. 
The merchants of Barra Bazar were unrepresented. Mr. 
MEHTA was the only Parsec. As Babu SURENDRA 
Nath patronised the business, Kumar Nil Krishna 
came up all the way from his country retreat at Khurda 
to lead his poor blind cousin to the chair, though Maharaja 
Narenpra Krishna would # not come. The business 
too was poor beyond measure. There were no speeches, 
but an address to Mr. Lal Mohan GlIOSE, or per- 
haps two addresses, were read, to which he replied. Babu 
Lal Mohan himself was not in good form. He looked 
wan and usedup and had apparently lost his voice and spirit. 
He merely repeated the old tale of his electioneering defeat 
and that not with his old fluency. The most lively part of 
the proceedings was the exhibition of the address presented 
to him by his Deptford supporters. 
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ADDRESS TO VICTORIA. 

By the late Captain J.' Abbott, of the Artillery. 

Victoria !— From thy thousand isles, 

Thy realms beyond the sea, 

Old ocean wreathes his brow in smiles, 

To bless, to welcome thee.— , 
Throughout each palace crystalline, 

Each far-resounding donAe, 

With ocean-pearls the Naiads twine 
Their sea-green locks — they come ; 

They come, light dancing o’er the Deep, 

As motes in sunny beam ; 

In music o’er the waves they'sweep, 

Victoria still their theme.* 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

No sceptre needs that lily hand, 

Bend but thy beauteous brow, 

Old Ocean’s thunders shake the strand, 

# 

They quell each haughty Foe. 

Forth the whjtc-pinioned squadrons fly, 
Those eagles of the wave ; 

The red-cross Banner streams on high 
Its beacon to the Brave. 

And at thy glance to light they leap, 

The war-blades bright and keen : 

, Red roll the Floods, wild, curl, and sweep, 
Hoarse voices chime between — 

“ Queen of the Isles ! 

“ Queen of the Deep ! 

“ Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen.” 

Blessings on Her, whose very name 
Breathed in the Scythjan Wild, 

The Scythian’s stony heart could tame, 

And free sad Slavery’s child l 
Britannia’s name, till then unheard, 

With thine sweet union found : 

Old Oxus own’d the blest accord, 

* And trembled at a sound. 

Then clank’d the riven chain : the Deep 
Gave up its dead and keen 
Leapt forth the prison’d fires.— -They weep, 


They bless a power unseen, 

Queen of the Isles, * 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

Victoria ; bid thy standard wave, 

Fling far each giant fold, 

Dropp’d with the pearls of ocean’s cave, 

With India’s gems and goldl 
On that red cross the circling sun • 

Ne’er sets : — and winds that blow, 

Shake from each fold a blessing down 
On some sad child of woe. 

O’er earth and wave, where’er its deep 
Dread shade of peace is seen, 

A Heaven on earth the Ransom’d keep, 

Starr’d in thy ray serene, 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

But, when its thund’rous folds are freed, 

When the foik’d fire-bolts glance, 

’Mid warrior shouts and tramp of steeds, 

And gleam of serried lance : 

When earth and sky its gloom deplore, 

And Ocean’s terrors rise, • % 

And, hurl’d upon a hostile shore, 

Th’ Armada shatter’d lies : 

Whilst surges roar and tempests sweep, 

— Each fearful crash between, 

Justice, dread voice accord shall keep, 

And Mercy’ hymn serene, 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queer 

^Itr GUrrk. . 

rjlHE heat has begun to tell in Calcutta. But what mustHje the suflfer- 

1 ings at»Baroda where the thermometer registers i»o u in the shade ? 

* * 

* * 

Even in the modern world, the argosy— after the Golden Fleece is 
often a perilous adventure. Thus, a hurricane is reported to have 
overtaken the pearl fishery fleet on the north-east coast of Australia, 
in which 500 persons are said to have been lost. 

m 

* • 

HEAVY defalcations are reported in the Marmagra Railway. 


Subscribes in th* 'country **re requests# to remit by postal money orders , if possible \ as the safest and most convenient 
• \ : *ar titular h. at it tmuttot atktmtUdsmnt through tju Qtfrrtwtt. No othor mtipt will bt 
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. ... 1 

THERE was a serious fire in Jeypore destroying about 700 bouses. 

• * • 

* * 

A railway Khalasi ha^s been cut into two by an Oudh and Rohilkund 
Railway engine. 

*** 

Queen Kapialani of bis Majesty Kalakana the First of the Sand-* 
wich Islands, has gone to Engfand to contribute to the Jubilee eclat, 

# 

# * 

The new Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab opened the new bridge 
over the Jhelum!u Chaki-Nizam, and named it Victoria. 

** * 

Mr. I). M. Barbour succeeds Sir AuckiJnij Colvin in the Finance 
Ministry. The /VVw/vr, which supplies the information, is jubilant. 

* 

* * 

The first clause of the Crimes Bill has been approved by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by a majority of 92.— Notices of 
100 amendments to the second clause are on the board. 


• * * 

Another arres. of 24 persons for attempting the life of the Czar ! 
Five Nihilists have just been executed for # the previous attempt. 

« * *** 

A. FOREST fire is reported, fifteen miles from Murree, burning down 
10,000 acres. It nas not yet done its full work. A change of wind may 
involve Murree in the dcstiuction. 


* 

* # 

The Government have agreed to Presidency Volunteer Reserves. 
There will be one such in Calcutta, sub-divided into two classes, but 
forming one battalion. 

■*** 

There will be a total eclipse of the sun on the 19th August next, 
visible all over Russia, from the Baltic to Eastern Siberia. Prepara- 
tions are being made for observation by the principal astronomers of 
all the countries. 


Tift: French Ministry has resigned for that the Chamber of Deputies 
supported the Budget, whereas the Committees were for reduction of 
expenses. 

♦ 

• « 

SIR STEUART Bayley left yesterday for Darjeeling where prepara- 
tions have been made for keeping the Queen’s birth day— and left 
Calcutta to heal and dust and the law courts. 


rapidly rose to be among the leading merchants. But the crash came 
which left almost all Bombay prostrate. Dr. BURJORI was ruined like 
so many others. He tried his best without complaint, but with forti- 
tude and patience, to retrieve. B ut it would not do. A manly soul 
passes away with Dr. BURJORI. 

• • 

* * 

On Monday, the Lieutenant-Governor exposed at the Town Hall the 
memorial portrait of the retired Lieutenant-Governor painted by Mr. 
Archer at the cost of the friends and admirers of Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son. This Memorial Committee hud fixed upon fhis form instead of a 
purse presentation, and Sir Steuart Bayley was of course compli- 1 
mentary to one who had just preceded him in the great office and 
whom he knew from his school days. 

#*# 

Sir Steuart Bayley made another public appearance the next day 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Eden Hostel, in the Latin 
Quarter of the city, behind the Senate House. Whether the Hostel be 
resorted to or not, it is undeniable that the place has been improved 
by the widening of the lane between ^the Senate House and the Hindu 
School and the acquisition of the land for the new building. When 
will the adjoining Bazar be acquired on Ijoth sides of the Colootolla 
Street to shew off the Hospital building and the School Houses ? 

t * 

* * 

The native officers told off in charge of Capt, C. W. Muir to swell 
the grandeur of the Jubilee in London, are — 

“ Subedar Saik Tindad Ali, Governor-General’s Body-Guard ; Re* 
saldar Shir Sing, 2nd Panjab Cavalry ; Resaldar Major Isrul Sing, 
19th Bengal LancdK; RcsaldartL.il Jiing, 14th Bengal Lancers; Re- 
sald.tr Major Jaffcr Alikhan, 3rd Panjab Cavalry ; Resaldar Major Nur 
Alikhan, Oth Bengal Cavalry ; Resaldar Major Nadir Alikhan, 18th 
Bengal Lancers ; Subedar Bromkhan, 4th Madras Light Cavalry ; 
Woordic Major Lina Sing, 'Central India Horse ; Subedar Major 
Nuzzafer Khan, Iiaidarabad Contingent; Resaldar Mahomed Nural- 
khan, 15th Multan Cavalry ; and Resaldar Mahomed Bux.” 


N evvs comes from Bangalore that— 

“ On the night of the 29th ultimo, a Mahomedan, named Madar alias 
Bajoo, entered the Hindoo temple known as Meenachee Aimnal Covil 
near Commercial Street, and could not be removed without the inter- 
vention of the Police. The Hindoos tried to coax him out by giving 
him some of the temple offerings, but he would not be satisfied till he 
had kissed the sacred bull. This was more than Hindoo piety could 
stand, and the Police were called in to take the offender in charge. 
The evidence for the prosecution was taken yesterday by Col. Magrath, 
and the judgment of the Court was 6 weeks’ rigorous imprisonment 
given to-day (May 4).” 


ONE of the great works of the world— KANl’s “ Philosophy of Law” 
has just b%en Englished by the Revd. W. Hastie of the Hastie-Pigot 
fame. 

« « 

A PERSON by name Khader Sheriff has been sentenced to two months’ 
labor by the Bangalore Magistrate, Mr. Abdul Rahman, for rash 
driving and thereby pausing hurt and endangering the lives of two 
persons. 

- * 

• * * 

The Roman Catholic Chuich is disestablished in Pondicherri from the 
first of this month. The saving to the state is 25,000 francs. The Dis- 
establishment of the Church in British India would bring in an ap- 
preciable saving of money. 

* 

# * # 

The goose of the golden egg has turned out to be a Christian of the fair 
se r x. This English lady has sent the Pope by way of an Easier present 
an egg. The shell is of the finest ivory, the white of beautiful white 
satin, the yolk is a golden case enclosing a ruby set in diamonds. The 
egg is valued at 50,000 fiants. 

* 

* * • 

„Mr. Justice Straight of the Allahabad High Court docs not go home 
as announced, leave not having been* granted. It is a disappointment 
also to the Publi£ Prosecutor Mr. C. H. Hill, who was to, have acted' 
as Judge for Mr. Straight. Mr. Hill goes home immediately to 
refresh his spirits and health. Mr. G. E. A. Ross officiates for Mr. 
Hill. f 

* 

* * 

The death is announced of Dr Burjori, the last survivor of the first 
Gram Graduates in medicine. He was latterly engaged in commerce in 
p ursuit of which he went t9 Europe and established a “ house.” He 


** 

The famous P.arsee tiger-hunter, HORMUSJEE E. Kotwal, who shot 
as many as hundred kings of the Indian forest, has at last come by 
his end characteristically— by the hand of 011c of his sworn enemies. 
He was a native of the little chiefship of Bansda. The people will 
long mourn the loss of their most efficient ^protector from the ravages 
of wild beasts. His last daring feat is thus reported : — 

“ The well-known Parsee tiger-slayer, Forest Inspector of the Bonsda 
State, went about six o’clock on Tuesday morning to See a tiger which 
he thought he had killed the previous night. On going a few yards of 
ulie animal, he foiled that it was alive. He then fired at it, but missed 
his aim as tjie animal at the very moment sprung at him. To avoid the 
tiger catching at his throat, he thrust his right elbow into its mouth, and 
dashed aside his paw with his left hand. He has sustained seven 
wounds in front of the upper part of tHe fore-arm and serious injuries 
to his body. He was brought down to Bombay yesterday morning, and 
removed to the J. J. Hospital.” 

» 

» * 

The Corporation’s meeting of Thursday was a tame affair. The ap- 
pointment of Baboo Ramoni Mohun Chatterjee as License Officer 
was sanctioned without much discussion and any oppositipn. Mr. 
Cotton was returned to the Port Trust, under the amended law, in 
place of Sir Henry Harrison gone home. Baboo Surendra Nath 
Banerjee attempted to appropriate the new power in favor of one of 
The Three in the Corporation. He himself was not at present disposed 
for the substantial dignity. Baboo Kally Nath Mitter he thought 
worthily represented the Corporation in the Bengal Council 
and the remainder of the Trinity Baboo Amirtanath Mitter he 
therefore proposed for the new office. The Commissioners did not 
evidently appreciate the taste of the “Brahman of Brahmans” and 
preferred Mr. COTTON. In nominating their Chairman, the Commis- 
sioners did not abandon the new right True their Chairman had 
always been a Port Commissioner but he was not appointed by tlpm. 
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HERE at last is truth about our new fellow-subjects. It is refreshing 
to read in the Pioneer • 

“BURMAN COURAGE. * 

[From a Military Correspondent.] 

We have been accoustomed hitherto to look upon the Burman as an 
arrant coward. Without going so far as to maitain that this is a gross 
libel as some wish to do, I will biiefly mention a few circumstances 
which, if they don’t modify our opinion of him, will, at all events, 
induce us to think more kindly of him. 

Not long ago a pprty of Infantry and Cavalry came upon a body of 
mounted dacoits in the Pagan District. After a sharp encounter the 
dacoits weie routed and took to flight. One of their number, probably 
a boh, was suddenly hit by a brtllet and knocked off his pony. Im- 
mediately a Burman galloped back and, while the rest of the body 
rode on, dismounted^and picking up the wounded man, he jumped on 
to bis pony again and rode off. This was done under a heavy fire from 
our men, and a few Lancers, too, were charging down on him at full 
speed with levelled lances. It was an exciting moment. The brave 
Burman urged his pony 011, and with much pluck, outpacing his pur- 
suers, escaped into the jungle, as he welldeservad to do after so gallant 
a deed. 

That was really a brave action. That man risked his life to save his 
comrade. There was no lurking hope of ulterior reward. That is a 
thing which can’t always be said of some, at all events, of the brave 
actions performed on our battle-fields. 

On another occasion a party of Blue Jackets, patrolling the Irrawad- 
dy in their launch, came upon a gang of dacoits burning a village on 
the river bank some distance abofe Menbo. The dacoits had not seen 
the launch, so the Blue Jackets adopted the ruse of concealing them- 
selves in a country boat and getting some “friendlies ” to row them to 
the scene of the fire. The dacoits were completely taken by surprise 
when they found the boat filled with Blue Jackets ; they fired a volley 
into it, but no one was hit. The tars now gave it to them hot, killing 
and wounding five. The rest got away. When the Blue Jackets landed, 
one wounded Butman, who had his thigh broken, rather than fall into 
our hands, dragged himself as fast as he could to the water’s edge, 
clutching his old flintlock under his arm. Here he threw the weapon 
into the river, and then with one great effort jumped in himself. As 
he floated by a few shots soon puihim-ftut of his misery. 

An extraordinary thing that has happened during many of our Lancer 
charges may be referred to here. Burmans, when completely run 
through with the lance, have frequently tyeen known to wriggle up the 
weapon and, having climbed near enough, have attacked the sowar with 
their dahs ; and on one occasion a Burman in this way nearly severed 
the arm of a Lancer. To wriggle up a long lance that is through your 
stomach and attack your assailant certainly shows a good deal of pluck 
and determination — far more than Jack 'Burman is given credit for. 
To guard against this awkward climbing piopensity, it is suggested 
to have knobs fixed to the lance. This too, has its drawback. A knob 
might get firmly wedged into the man’s body and the lance could not be 
withdrawn in a hurry. 

Then, too, it should be remembered that we have sometimes out- 
numbeicd the dacoits. They aie vny badly armed, possessing old flint 
locks, usually in the propoition of one to every 10 men. Very excep- 
tional is it to meet with any armed with the more recent kinds of 
firearms. In action they rarely have time to fire their muzzle-loaders 
more than once. They have no ptoper leaders and no organisation of 
any kind, and in such circumstances it is a wonder they m^ke a stand 
at all. Consider what they have against them : Well-armed and well- 
disciplined troops ; and brave and skilled Generals to plan and carry 
out all the operations. Supposing these ciicumstanccs were reversed, 
the conquest bf Burma would not have been quite such an easy matter, 
and who knows Jack Burm ui might have given a better account of him- 
self than be has done, and saved himself from the stigma of coward- 
ice which now, rightly or Wrongly, is affixed to him. 

Men wly> have been long in Bmma and have known the people 
well say that, individually, the Buripan is btavc enough ; it is only 
when he comes to act in bodies that he “fails, owing to want of proper 
organisation. I don’t know whether it is bravery, pride or callousness 
to pain, but it is a notorious f.u.L that a Burman will endure the most 
severe flogging, 50 to 100 lashes, resulting in severe laceration of the 
flesh, without a groan or sound of any kind escaping him. Men going 
to execution walk with a fiim and unflinching step, as if the proceed- 
ings did not concern them in the least. Another sight* seen at execu- 
tions is the evident satisfaction and unconcern with which tfie doomed 
men smoke their cigars when there are several waiting their turn. As 
at the late Mandalay executions, the wretch whose turn has come passes 
on his cigar to the next man, and he, in his turn, hands it to the next 
and so on. It is a sight which moves one’s heart with pity for these 
misguided creatures.” 

* • 

The Jatn-i-J wished states — 

“When Mr. C. S. Nazir was in England about eighteen months ago, 
as manager of the Victoria Theatrical Company, he contracted friend- 


Hollowafs Ointment and rills.-rSwxz Relief.— The weak and ener- 
vated suffer severely from nervous affections when storms or electric 
disturbances agitate the atmosphere. Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and 
flying pains, very distressing to a delicate system, may be readily re- 
moved by rubbing this Ointment upon the affected part after it has 
been fomented with warm water. The Pills, taken occasionally in the 
doses prescribed by the instructions, keep the digestion in order, excite 
a free flow of healthy bile, md regenerate the impoverished blood 
with richer materials resultiig from thoroughly assimilated food — 
wanting which, the strongest must inevitably soon sink into feebleness, 
and the delicate find it difficult to maintain existence. Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills are infallible redemies. 


ship with an English widow, and correspondence was since kept up. 
Now this lady has died in Canada, leaving her only son a fortune of 
50,000, and a legacy of ,£50.000 to Mr. C. S. Nazir. The story goes 
on to say that the parents of thd deceased lady dispute the Will on the 
plea that she must have b'een of unsound mind when it was made.” 


The rolling stone of a show-man has for once belied the proverb. 

(Editorial £Totcs. 


TI 1 HE last Calcutta University examinations give the following results, 

X and are published in to-day’s Gazette of India 

- 

B. A. 311, namely, 


Metropolitan Institution ... ... § 

... 67 

General Assembly’s Institution 

... 50 

Teachers ... * ... 

... 29 

City College... 

... 27 

Free Church Institution 

... 21 

Presidency College 

... 21 

Muir Central College 

• 

... 14 

Hughli College 

... 12 

• Dacca College 

* 

... 12 

Canning College 

... 6 

Patna College 

... 10 

L. M. S. College, Bhowanipore 

, ••• 4 

Ravenshuw College* 

... 4 

Rajshahye College 

... 4 

Morris College 

4 

Agra College 

• 3 

Benares College 

... 4 

M. A. 0 . College 

... 5 

Jabbalpur College 

• 3 

St. Xaviers’ College 

• 

2 

Hislop College 

2 

L. M. College, Benares 

2 

M. 13 . 

1 

Ajmere College 

1 

Bethune School 

1 

Krishnaggar College 

2 

Candidates who have taken H minis in the 13 . A. - 


English. First Division 9. Second Division 67. 

• 

Mental and Moral Science. First Division 6. Second, 17. 

Sanskrit. First Divison 9. Second, 14. 


Persian. 1st.— 2. 2nd.— 7. Arabic. # 2nd. 1. 

Latin. 2nd. — 1. 

History. 2nd.— 2. Mathematics. 1 st. — 7. 2nd- 

?(>. 

Phvsics and Chemistry. 1st. 2. 2nd.- --5. 


F. A.— First Division 61. Second Division 293. Third Division 500. 

An honest politician is not so common that we can afford to pass over 

the death of Mr. N EWDlr; \ fL towards the iimh.le of 

last month. He 

was the typical Tory Sqmie of the House. Willi hi: 

colleague gone 

befoic, Mr. Spooner, and after his death, for sometime with Mr. 

W 11 alley, (the Champion of the Claimant Tichborne) he went the 

whole hog of antiquated Toryism and Piotestant bigotry, or rather anti- 

papal alarm. It is a desperate role in these latter da' 

►*s since the first 

Reform Bill, but he managed to invest it with sufficient respectability 

and even dignity. He had the ear of the House - -at ; 

my rate, lie ob- 

tained a hearing for his bitter tirade against modern 

“ improvement” 

— his wild shriek at Papal designs and progress of 

Romanism. lie 

was in fact one of the prominent men in the Lower 

Chamber. And 

yet he was not a man of broad culture or superior 

calibre. To us 


judging from this distance, he appe nod a horsey and fox-hunting, 
but by no means unintelligent or uneducated, gentleman, of the class 
t o which the* late Lord Geokgf. Beniinck belonged, and he made 
his mark by some of the qualities which was the secret of that lament- 
ed nobleman’s influence which brought hi in to the head of the Tory 
party, or rather the wreck thereof that remained after the desertion of 
Sir Robert Perl. He was transparently honest and he was unmistak- 
ably in earnest. People could not help respecting a man with a definite, 
if narrow mission, who believed in* himself. Then he was attentive 
U^thc business of the House and diligent and made iftmself generally 
useful. He h*ad early mastered the rules of procedure and the bye 
laws of the House and was not unficquently appealed to as an authority 
in such disputes. He doubtless served with efficiency his immediate 
constituents as well as thoroughly represented country gentlemanly 
politics. In proof whereof, he obtained a life-long lease of his seat 
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He knew no other constituency than North Warwickshire, which he 
represented for more than forty years, till he retired about two years 
back. . * . 

TOUCHING the relative prfc*ftge of the Lion and the Bear in High 
Asia, the latter is proving decidedly the wiser animal of the two. 
Sir Grisly certainly made a grave blunder in tempting poor Shf.re 
Am Khan to his ruin in the abseccc of a serious intention to support 
him with arms against England. That blunder biought Russian pres- 
tige to its lowest ebb since the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1855. But the Russian Government knows how to retrieve a dis- 
aster of the kind. From the beginning of the late Boundary Com- 
mission all through its weary coui.se, the Russians have exhibited com- 
mendable readiness, and dexterity and resourcefulness. If the’British 
tried to be before-hand with them by throwing into the heart of 
Khorassan a considerable militaiy and professional party with a well 
filled treasury to do the gracious and play milord Anglaise y how 
astutely the Russians turned the table against them by precipitating 
the Penjdeh* affiir ! Then the appearance of a native Mahomedan 
commander to represent Russian power was a biilliant move and was* 
by itself a great victory . 

Colonel Al.t KlL\N, under his Cossarkistvl name Am Kanoff, com- 
manding on anPimpoitant frontief 1 at a time of trouble and difficulty, 
and even leading Russian troops against a Mahomed, m state leagued 
with a great Christian Power which lules over more Mussulmans 
than tl e Caliph himself— -seeP’ed a step in advance of European 
/taut politique and worthy of a Mogul statesman. It reminded one 
of Raja Bir B M, fighting at the head of the Mogul army Ak oak's 
battles in Afghanistan. It must have gone far to icassure the Ccntial 
Asian mind in f.M’our of the liberality of Russian policy. It was a 
visible refutation of all the Protestant and Western European calum- 
nies against the Czar and his Empire. 

The detractors of Russia themselves were staggered. And all they 
could do to undo or minimise the effect, was to assett that it was a 
solitary instance of moderation out of keeping with the whole spitit of 
Cossack haishness towards foieigners and non-Christians and the 
vicTims of Russian greed of teriitory. But now has come another fact 
even inure conclusive of liberality and stunning to calumny, and, not 
to mince matters, shall we say humiliating to Bntish conceit ? 

“According to recent accounts Sikandar Ahmed Khan has been ap- 
pointed (io\ei nor of Pcnjdeh, the scene of a recent action between 
the A mil’s troops and tli<^ Russian*;. We do not think a Mahomedan 
and an uneducated tine can better fill the post of a Governor, mditaiy 
or civil, than an educated native and yet the Killian Government 
without the least hesitation can entiust a most impoitant border pro- 
vince to one of tfle completed i.u e of Mahotnedans. The Russians 
never seem to smell sedition and trratheiy in any action of then 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects, on the contiary they appoint them to posts 
of position and responsibility, and tlm-> win theit confidence. With us 
mil* ruleis behave difTeiently and the result is difTeient. d im diffeience 
is of actions and wands ; we aie often given promises, but they not 
unfiecpiently remain unrealised for ever.” 

We pi efer to quote the above to giving the intelligence in our own 
word*, * n order to show how naturally comparisons are suggested to 
Indian mind between the policies of the two greatest European Powers 
in Asia. Native L'pirdon is one of the most respectable and influential 
of the Native Press and a paper remark ible for the moderation of its 4 
politics. We will not embitter the question with any remaiks of our 
own, though Heaven knows some of the Anglo-Indians have given 11s 
enough provocation in connection with the Public Service Commission, 
but leave our conteinporai y\ reflections to sink into the hearts of the 
wisei of our European fellow-subjects and officials. 

• * 

In the absence of Mr. T. LlHii, the Hon'blc Kasiiinath Trimuak 
Telang has been allowed to act as Government Professor of Law at 
Bombay. And our people* are congratulating themselves on the lift — 
for him and them. Our Bombay compatriots at any rate cannot be 
charged with the vanity of immoderate wishes. After saying “No 
better selection could have been vvicR,” Native Opinion proceeds-*- 
“ We think lik'^ the Bcrar educational department, at least the prfsi- 
rlencial Law School might be manned by competent men like Mr. 
Telang by way of an experiment, and we have no doubt Government 
will have no rensofi to 1 egret such a trial.” 

No better selection could have been made, and yet our contemporary 
advocates the placing of the Law School under men like Mr. Telang 
byway of an experiment. Could an) thing be more meek? The 
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l^eart of the most, uncompromising advocate of European monopoly 
may yell be softened by it. If economists and calculators possessed 
that internal organ, Lord Reay would immediately adopt and give 
effect to the suggestion. 

For ourself, though we deprecate wild vehemence of tongue or pen, 
we do not believe in hesitation in the prosecution of legitimate claims. 
There may be room for modesty in frank asseition, but over-modesty, 
like mock modesty, is always a mistake. There is no* comparison in 
attainment or reputation between Mr. Telang and Mr. Leith. If we 
cannot stiongly advocate the formei’s trumpery Law Professorship, such 
as is reserved as an ad interim provision for jurior European barristers, 
small hope of our advancement is left us. # 

To confess our own mind, we demur to the remark “ No better selec- , 
tion could have been made.” With equal truth might the same be said 
when of all powers aoove and below Hercules is biought down to lift a 
waggon which any navvy might almost carry on his shoulders. Is it an 
intelligent selection to make the High Court do a village moonsifFs 
woik ? 

No doubt, a Professor’s chair becomes eveiy son of learning 
and the greatest men in Europe have at one time or another sat in 
it. As in ancient India judges and ministers were made from among 
the tvacheis in the chatuspatis, as in Mahomedan states the leading 
Ulema are selected to be s udders and Shekh s-ool- Islam and Imams > 
so in the European Continent the chairs of History, Political Economy 
r.fid Jm ispi udencc are the most common stepping stones to high judi- 
cial office and to the Ministry of state. Even in aristocratic England, 
the thing is not unknown. Judge BLACKS TONE, who may be said to 
be a sott of British Tkibonian, is the most memorable instance. Lord 
Sl’oWELL, the founder of the Bntish school of International Law* is 
another. In fact, for obvious reasons? the great civilians commenced 
as eminent dons. Not a few of the most eminent judges of our old 
Recordeis’ Courts and Supreme Courts or of our Law members 
originally taught at Home. Sir Robert CH AMBERS, our second Chief 
Justice, had occupied the same chair as Bi.ackstone. Bombay’s first 
English Judge had lectuied on Jurisprudence in London. Sir William 
Jones, Sir Benjamin Malkin, Sir Henry Maine, Sir John Piiear, 

Dr. Mark by and others we could name had been dons before they 
obtained legal pieferment m India. For all that, there is nothing like 
the same dignity attaching to the Indian chairs of law. Favortism 
has denuded them of their glory. A long course of misappointment 
and consequent disappointment have degraded the Professoriate in 
public estimation. It has become a prize for nephews and cousins- 
gerinan and brithers Scotch— the refuge of poor devils without proper 
occupation «in a glutted bar. 

There is no learned or legal or Secretariat or political office in the 
Empire to which Mr. Telang is not equal, and equal according to 
the highest standard. What good? At the best, he is but a brilliant 
waste. While Russia makes a Mussulman subject her Governor of 
Penjdeh, her newest acquisition of Mahomedan territory, we are re- 
duced to congratulate ourselves that one of our greatest men has been 
permitted to act as a teacher of law till* the return of the European 
incumbent. 

DORFNKR is dead. He was a great man after his kind, though scarce- 
ly a wise man in*his generation. For, he nearly always suffered in the 
long run th tt he from lime to time frequently enough, took, away from 
the ciide of his duty and obligations. He was the greatest scamp of 
the camp in our day. But for all his desertions he was almost sure 
to get his deserts. He received 30,000 lashes, and deserted 13 times. 
The force of fickleness could no farther go ! Love is accused of in- 
constancy, in the fret of love and from the desire for more and for 
visible tokens, than in right earnest. Here was treason unaccountably 
inconstant to the extent of a disease. A man who from baseness, as 
in the present case, deserts once may easily desert another lime. Nay, 
he may deset t again and agarn. Half a dozen times’ change of 
colors would, however, exhaust the baseness of almost any hoary-head- 
ed black leg. But thirteen desertions within an active military life of, 
say, from thirty to thirty-five years ! This is too much of a bad thing ! 
They ought to canonise him in Lower Bohemia. He is just the man • 
to be the patron saint of all the poltroonery and scampage of Europe. 
His prospects in the next woild maybe guessed. What he gained by 
his nimble-footedness in this world may be seen from the statement 
that he died at the age of 60 in a hospital near Steyr. 
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WITHIN the two decades of its existence, the vicissitudes of Neo - 1 
Bramnism have been many and startling. Since the death of its found- 
er, fCestiUB C'HUNDER Sen, this Indian version of the dispensation of 
peace on earth and good will towards all men has figured as a sort of 
Church Militant. At any rate, it has developed a rare capacity for 
civil war. I is dissensions have been endless. The heirs of the late 
Minister have talcen up the position of the champion of the belt. 
They have fought all comers. The profound policy of the sire gives 
the sons an advantage which they are not slow to take. In fact, 
they have only fallowed his example, without the advantage of his 
genius or his prestig^ He ousted the Church from the temple by the 
assertion of his personal rights of propci ty. His sons have kept out 
of his seat all aspirants to the ministry. The struggle was the signal 
for a repetition of the same discreditable scenes that had marked its 
predecessor. These became such a public scandal that foteigners 
volunteered to arbitrate between the hostile camps of our Latterday 
Saints. They failed. It was not till both sides were fairly tired 
that a kind of peace has been patched up. But the spirit of 
dissension has not been laid. It has again laised its head — now 
in the midst of the family circle. The omnipotent heirs of the 
Prophet have quarialled with his*cletical brother, and the latter has 
gone to the wall — the meek man naturally retiring to a coiner. Babu 
KRISHNA Bk.HARI Sen has, from the life-time of his cider brother, 
been conducting the political organ of the party, the Liberal ; and, 
since the Founder’s death, he has also been conducting life theological 
organ, to which KhSHUR CHUNDKR had latterly confined himself, the 
New Dispensation ; and conducting both with ability, almost single- 
handed, notwithstanding other and exacting occupations. It is no 
wonder that he should not al way# com<? up to the expectations of the 
Apostles silting in their solitary Duibar or contemplating litciaturc and 
theology fiom the safe distance of their Durgahs. What editor but is 
the victim of “candid friends?” The^c apparently worked upon 
Kes hub’s boys, and the upshot of it was that Krishna Bkhari was 
vexed and finally asked to confine himself to his unhallowed politics 
and leave divine' theology to those \$ho understood it. The poor 
editor, like a wise mah, foresaw the end and gave up both concerns — 
to the loss of the public at large and the deep injury of the Keshubite 
cause as the howling fakcers and dancing durweshes of the Conclave 
will by and by find out. 
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STRANGE FACTS! 

Q R » 

THE HISTORY OF A STATE APPROPRIATION. 

H OW much so ever the Native Press may abuse and 
find fault with Englishmen and Anglo-Indians 
on various and sundry grounds, (and w£ can in a very 
great measure sympathise with them for *so doing 
in retaliation for the continuous contumely poured 
upon them by all the official organs as also by 
many of the Anglo-Indian newspapers,) yet strange 
to relate when Natives of India themselves come into 
collision with the Government concerning Land 
Aappropriation, or, as it would in most cases be more 
appropriate to term it, “ misappropriation” — they 
almost* invariably select Englishmen or Anglo-Indians 
to champion their cause, well knowing that if they 
undertake the responsibility and duties of assessors, # 
they will not desert the cause of those who have* 
chosen them. It is also another curious fact that 
when these cases of appropriation take place, the 
Government almost as a rule select some native — an 
abject Khairkhwa—to represent their interest, some 
man ready to betray his own country and countrymen 
to secure the favor (purwarish) of the Burra Sahib 
of his district for the time being. 


For some few years the Mhssoorie Municipality 
have been somewhat pu^about for a suitable spot in 
which to bury the sdwage of the Sanatarium. 

About a year and a half ago they pitched upon a 
piece of land in the possession coheir Vice-President 
and offered to him the sum of Rupees 10,000 for it. 
This land was not quite sufficient for their purposes 
and they therefore wanted to take up some adjacent 
land belonging to some Hill Zemindars to the extent 
of about Y the area of the land of the Vice-President, 
and for this they offered these Zcmindhrs the gener- 
ous sum of Rupees 300! The papers for taking up 
this land were forwarded, if I am not mistaken, for the 
sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West. But the Civil Surgeon coming to hear of it 
put his veto against the scheme, as the water which 
would run through the land saturated with sewage 
would eventually ilow into the stream from \yhich the 
canal is formed which goes through the lines of the 2 
P. W. O. Goorkas and from which they obtain their 
drinking water. % 

Having so far failed, one *of the members of the 
Municipality, Mr. J. B. N. Hennkssky, fixed upon the 
lands of the village of Bhutta, a village occupied 
principally by Hill Rajpoots and in which there are 
at least 36 shareholders in the lands required by the 
Municipality. The Zemindars objected in toto to 
give up their land adjacent to their houses for the 
tilth pits of the station, on two grounds, first on account 
of the unhealthiness liable to be caused to their 
village by the accumulations of the whole filth of 
the Sanatarium, second such a sewage farm would be 
utterly repugnant to their caste prejudices. The 
Zemindars even went so far as to offer other suitable 
land that was not in close proximity to their houses, 
but for some unknown reason or another, the # Muni- 
cipality would not adopt this alternative and applied 
to take up 50 beegas of the Bhutta land under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The best of the joke, how- 
ever, is that although the Members 0/ the Mus- 
soorie Municipality were willing to pay their Vice- 
President, Rs. io,ooo(I dare say lyj himself as a 
Municipal Commissioner voted for the payment of 
that sum to himself,) yet they did not see the force 
of paying a like sum for a similar, in fact even 
better, plot of land to the poor Native Zemindars 
of Bhutta, and when the owners were unwilling to 
part with their properly, induced the Collector to 
take it up under the Land Acquisitvcyi Act, and if I 
am not misinformed further instructed the Collector 
as President of the Municipality to offer the ge r 
nerous and liberal sum of Rupees 1,200, whereas 
they would have willingly paid their Vice-President 
Rs. 10,000 for his. This case, unlike the Arni Ghar 
appropriation case, was not heard by a junior civilian 
Mr. Laipman instructed by his senior officer the 
Collector, but, as laid down by law, by the Sessions 
Judge. • The Municipality again took possession 
prior to the arbitration having taken place and the 
sum to be paid being fixed by the Sessions Judge. 
On the piece of ground they had thus acquired 
under. the Land Acquisition Act, they found they 
could not lead the water of the adjoining stream . 
So they commenced to cut a channel through 
•land not in their possession or taken yp under the 
Act. Next, they saw there was no stone on the 
land they had become possessed of, and so commenced 
to quarry for it on the Zemindars' lands which they had 
not acquired. Again, they had no concrete with which 
to mix their lime for building and so commenced 
taking it away from lands belonging to the Zemindars 
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which lands they had not too acquired under the Act. 
Three distinctly illegal acts ! Vet when the Zemindars 
in accordance with the instructions of their counsel Mr. 
Quarry stopped thg^ Municipal workmen from tres- 
passing on their land and carrying away material, 
their property, from it, they received a threatening 
order from the Collcctor t and were compelled to allow 
their property to be taken away contrary to their 
wishes and inclination. With regard to the Assessors, 
the Bhutta nu«n appointed as their Arbitrator Mr. J. 
O’Callagiian, a retired Conservator of Forests, to 
represent their interests. Whereas the Government 
did not, under the circumstances, (the offer of the 
Municipality to their Vice-President of Rs. 10,000 for 
a like piece of land) dare to appoint an honest Eng- 
lishman to represent their interests, but appointed as 
their arbitrator one Lala Sirni Mull, a member of 
the Deyrtih Municipality and a Public Works Con-, 
tractor. Mr. O’CallAghan made his award Rs. 8.500 
and the Lala Rs. 2500. His award was made so as 
to come as close to the offer of the Collector as he 
dared. 

On the case coming on before the Sessions Judge, 
the honest old Paddy urged the offer of Rs. 10,000 
made by the Members of tint Mussoorie Municipality 
to their Vice-President for a like piece of land and like- 
jvise pointed out to the presiding Judge that the 
Appropriation Act was not passed by Government 
w^th the object of assisting District Officers to make 
bargains by taking up under its provisions valuable 
plots of land for absurdly cheap prices, but pre- 
venting rich men from putting fancy prices on land 
which it might be found necessary for the public 
good and advantage to take up. Mr. Quarry pre- 
sented 36 petitions from the different shareholders 
and his« address to the court and his argument was 
such that must have found an echo in the heart of 
any truly honest man. 

It is a great thing for the Natives of this country 
that there aw* still in* India independent Englishmen 
and Anglo-Indians who dare to act in accordance 
with their convictions, in opposition to the petty 
tyranny and oppression of out of the way district- 
officials.* We are waiting with considerable impa- 
tience to see what award the Sessions Judge of 
Sahara n pore will make in this case. 

Fiat Just ilia ruat cerium. 

Andrew Hearsey. 

• 


# THE ANGLO-INDIAN ABORIGINES 
PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

The European and Anglo-Indian Defence Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting on the 4th of this 
month. Sir Alexander Wilson presided, and opened 
the proceedings with some remarks of more thin 
ordinary significance. “ The Association.” he said, 
“ had by no means been- idle. An idea seemed to 
have got abroad, that the Association, having steered 
the community through a severe crisis, was now con- 
tent to rest on its oars. This was a mistake. .There 
^vas an immense deal of work done — work which cost 
the Executive a good deal of intellectual labor — • 
which never (jpund its way into annual reports. He* 
thought that during the past year the Council had 
exercised its usual vigilance and watchfulness over 
the community if represented. An impression seemed 
to prevail and the Rules of the Association supported 
the view somewhat, that the Association was bound 
to take up any case in which a European was con- 


1 

earned. There could not be a greater misapprehen- 
sion. The Council could only take up those cases 
where a principle was involved or when there had 
been a glaring miscarriage of justice. It was only as 
a law-abiding community that they could appeal 
with any effect.” Referring to a falling off from 499 
to 450 members, he added : 

“It must not be thought th.it because there was no demand for addi- 
tional fluids, thai they could afford to Ifcse the intelligent interest of the 
community in the affairs of the Association. It should not be forgotten 
why the Association bad been formed, and he hoped they would 
help to keep it up to its original idea and purport.” 

The leaders of the Anglo-Indian community are 
thus determined to place on a permanent footing an 
organization which was reared up for an apparently 
temporary object. The organization is of course the 
effect of no small pains and labor, and once being so 
complete, and found to be such a power, those who have 
had a hand in rearing it up can scarcely have the heart 
to give it up so soon as the immediate object is gained. 
Nor do such institutions cost much in their mere 
keeping up. Associations have a vitality of their own, 
being subject to periodical trances when they live in 

'state of fvhat is called suspended animation, from 
which they are wakened only at the impulse of 
some special emergency. Some writing power in one 
or two of the leading members is all that is required to 
keep them from falling 041 1 of, public sight. An address 
of welcome to ail incoming magnate or a memorial 
on some burning subject of the day goes a great way 
in this direction. Sucli lias been the experience of 
no few associations, and we do not wonder therefore 
at Sir A. Wilson’s pointing to a great deal of intel- 
lectual work by way of retort to the suspicion of inacti- 
vity against the Association. 

There is, it will be observed, both in the Chairman’s 
speech and the published report of the Association a 
studious effort to avoid giving offence. There is a 
marked change of tone which must be striking. The 
objects of the Association must, from the Indian point 
of view, be in direct conflict with native interests, but 
a great dual will have been gained, if they are pursued 
without unnecessary bitterness, not to say, hatred. 
I'lie memory of the Ilbert Bill agitation and of its ex- 
cesses cannot be agreeable to either community. The 
incidents of heated political contests deserve, indeed, 
to be charitably forgotten, but if their memory now 
excites mutual regret and quickens a disposition to 
avoid them in future, that will be a comoensation of 
no mean value. We are congratulating ourselves, 
perhaps, on what seems to be only ait outward ap- 
pearance of the desired change. Sir Alexander 
Wilson , exercised, it is true, a commendable 
reticence in his speech, which happily marks the 
style of the report also. But that reticence appears 
to be merely the garb of a good spirit, the reality of 
which seems to be yet unattained. The radical re- 
medy can of course come with a real change in the 
spirit, the prospect of which seems to be no nearer 
than before. The following ' passages in the report 
show the old spirit of the Association to be fully 
alive : — • 

“On iheir part there has been an earnest and loyal effort made to 
t bring about common action for the common good, and to put out of 
sight, in the presence of the plain requirements of the country, all 
differences founded on sentimental views of the duty of Government, 
ami all that might tend to set class aganist class or create misunderstand- 
ings. The Council one time hoped that the policy they had adopted 
would command the adherence and support of all parties, and if they 
have now to report that the task they had set themselves yet remains to 
be accomplished, it is because the notive community, while* conceding 
the desirability of union, are not yet prepared to accept the conditions 
upon which alone union can be ether lasting or useful. 

The Council thus feel themselves again called upon to define the 
pos.tion of the European community. That community is not in- 
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herently antagonistic to the Natives or opposed to the advancemeiV of 
native interests. It can best defend its own position in India by 
furthering everything that tends to good government or to the improve- 
ment of the material, and social condition of the masses of the Indian 
population, i he Council never have admitted, and never can admit 
that the European community, as of necessity, occupy a camp hostile 
to the natives : on the contrary, they have asserted, and must continue 
to assert that sud,i liberty as India enjoys— a personal liberty as wide as 
anything known in any part of her Majesty’s dominions— is the work of 
the European comidtinity ; that that community is the chief factor 
in the prosperity to which the country has attained ; and that to its 
continued efforts, example, and leadership India must look for whatever 
successes she may attain in the future.” 

On the Publjc Service Commission, the report 
. makes lengthened observations from which we make 
an extract : — 

“The policy of the Government is mainly responsible for any hos- 
tility between the communties. The policy, instead of making for 
union and peace, has gone out of the way to find causes of difference 
and to provoke jealousies and the clash of interests. Here again the 
position of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association is 
simple and decided, it has to emphasise the fact that the numbers of a 
community are no index of its value to th * country at large, and no 
measure of its stake in the stability of the admininstration, or the per- 
manent prosperity of the Empfre. It has further to see that the fact is 
not lost sight of, that no matter wllat reform may be sought after, the 
unchallenged authority of England must be maintained as the sole 
possible pivot upon which the present and the future of the country can 
be made to depend. The Association demands no new privilege for 
Europeans. It asks only that their true importance to the country 
shall be admitted and their true status in it recognised once for all. 
This can be done without injustice to the Native. The clanger— and 
the Council, with Sir E. Baring’s words before them, have consistently 
regarded it as a very real danger — is that fairness to all, that is, fairness 
to the Natives, to the European community, and to England and her 
maify interests in India, may be lost sight of in the endeavour to be 
over-just and over-righteous, and so be t>o conservative of Native in- 
tetests as to sacrifice all otheis to them. The Association has always 
advocated that, provided the English character of the administration 
be admitted, all that it cfin expect for thos§ it represents is a fair field 
and no favour. It is not justice or fairness, to deny that Englishmen 
have a large slake in the countiy. It is not justice or fairness, on the 
countrary it is a distinctly dangerous policy, which goes about to 
produce in the masses of the Native population the idea that nothing 
can give the non-official Englishman or* his descendants the rights 
which everywhere else would flow from their adoption of the country 
in which they might elect to settle. Against such ideas and such a 
policy it will always be one of the chief duties of the Association to 
protest. 

The duty would seem likely to become more and more imperative 
if the evidence given before the Public Service Commission is to be 
taken as a guide to popular Native opinion. Never before has any 
Commission, not even the Educational Commission, been made a 
means of putting forward such a mass of ill-digested theories and 
ill-considerate speculation. The Council perceive with alarm the growth, 
not of a single healthy opinion but of a multitude of distorted and 
fantastic theories, the single point of agreement between which is dis- 
satisfaction with the existing administration.” 

The Association would thus appear to aim at 
procuring an abrogation of the very policy on 
which the government of India is founded. That 
policy is laid down ' in statutes of Parliament and 
Royal Charters and, sq far, £t any rate, as its theory 
is concerned, is practically beyond recall. The in- 
terests of the dominant race have, however, so far, 
proved strong enough to prevent its thorough realiza- 
tion in practice. Whether this is a result for the 
ultimate good of the British themselves, Is a question 
for statesmen to answer, but the pretensions of as- 
cendancy based ,*>n the superior advantages of the 
English race ought to be abated, if there is a real 
desire to conciliate the native population. Prosperity 
is not advanced by pretension. Whatever the theories 
and laws of the Government in India may be, the 
practical issues of life arc decided by personal merits, 
and the interests of the English race are never likely 
to suffer under what must always be a Government 
predominantly English in its character. While we 
ask the Anglo-Indian community to abate their pride, 
we would also warn our own countrymen not to give 
• them unnecessary alarm by assuming an attitude 
of arrogance and by setting up idle pretensions which 
deceive no body. Political advancement is not 
hastened by claptrap. Premature claims retard their 
ultimate acceptance. We have far too much yet to 
learn for indulging in extravagant aspirations. 


THE NATIVE ARMY AND TIIE JUBILEE. 

In the 3rd paragraph the issue of the Pioneer dated 12th 
May is the following : “The Indian Military Honors’ list on the 
Jubilee day is likely to be a long one, if .tb* Home authorities in 
their wisdom accept the recommendation^ sent from this country. 
Native Officers particularly will share largely in the distribution of 
rewards, their claims to consideration being admittedly great, though 
only too often overlooked, owing to Ac system on which honors 
generally are apportioned. The Birthday Gazette will probably be 
conspicuous by its absence.” 1 am really glad to perceive that the 
Pioneer has once in the way the honesty to admit “ that there are 
some Natives whose claims to consideration are Admittedly great, 
though only too often overlooked owing to the system on which 
honors are generally apportioned.” 

Wc all know how this apportioning usually takes place, that the 
recommendations are principally made through the Lieutenant- 
Governors and Local Governments to the Viceroy and by him to the 
Secretary ot State, who sends up the names so recommended for 
Knighthoods and Orders to the Crown. Never up to the presetft time 
has the Commandcr-in-Chicf been called on for a list of those dis- 
tinguished Native Officers of the crown who deserve thicse honors 
rfnd Orders, and thus in all these lists tlu; Native Indian army has 
been distinctly conspicuous by its absence. 

Perhaps many of your readers arc not aware that at the 
beginning of the present ccnturjr, the Company’s European 
Officers, however distinguished their services, weri not eligible 
for the Military Order of the Bath. In fact, subsequently such 
was the jealousy wit Ki which the Horse Guards regarded the ad- 
mittedly distinguished services of the European Officers of the 
Honnranlc East India Company’s Armies, that when the Order of 
the Bath was opened to them it was distributed in a most niggardly 
manner, nor was the Knighthood of the Bath and the Companion- 
ship of that Order fairly opened to the European Officers of the* 
Indian Army till such time as it became Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
We see by the daily press that it is the intention of the Indian Gov- 
eminent to send only some dozen Native Cavalry Officers to 
England to take part in the pageants of the Jubilee celebration. 
This is another of those mistakes which the Government is constant- 
ly making. At least, one Native Officer per Regiment should be 
selected to be sent to England to take their part in the Jubilee 
tamashas, and thus shew not only to the English people but the 
whole world the stamp of men of which the Native Indian Antics 
are composed. They wc nrW not only do this but add considerable 
dignity and importance to the throne of England in the eycs'of Con- 
tinental nations. Native Officers selected to be sent home should be 
chosen with reference to these three requirements — 

1. Number of Medals and Decorations. 

2. Physique and general appearance. » 

3. Knowledge of the English language. 

There are now many Native Officers in the Indian Army who 
speak and understand the English language very fairly, and the trip 
to England would prove to these men a real treat. Again, after they 
have been some short time in England and prior to their Return to 
India, they should either in a body or in various batches be sent to the 
various friendly courts of Europe to sec the armies of the different 
Continental Powers such as Germany, Austria, France, Italy f Tur- 
key, Belgium, and some of them, especially the English-speaking 
Native Officers, with a proportion of those who do not understand 
the language, be sent back to India via A meric iq . 

This would really open their minds and eyes \vith regard to the 
armies of the various European nations, but those nations would in 
^a great measure be able to judge of the material of which our Native 
Indian Armies are composed as they would know and be informed 
that the rank and file were composed of such men as they saw, as 
almost in every case the Native Indian Officer rises by his worth 
and merit from the ranks. With regard to sending some of the most 
intelligent back home through America, they would be able to 
satisfy themselves as to even what an extent of the tyorld the Eng- 
lish language was spoken. I do not think a single member of the 
Native Press would carp at or object to the outlay of public revenues 
that would be entailed on the country for this trip, which would not 
only be a grand holiday for these Native Officers distinguished for 
their services and loyalty to the crown of England, but their pre- 
sence could not fail to reflect honor both oh the Indian Empire and 
on the Court of the Empress of Lidia, and perhaps be the means ot 
greatly furthering the suggestion I made in my last pamphlet, viz., 
the establishment of Military Schools (Indian Sandhursts) in India to 
which scheme, if 1 am not greatly •misinformed, His Royial Highness 
tht Duke of (Connaught is particularly favorable, andj perhaps thus 
lead to the formation of an efficient and powerful reserve such as we 
have strongly urged on the Government. One more important 
point may also be urged, viz., those Native Offers who are to be 
distinguished for Military Honors should likewise, even if an excess 
of one per Regiment be sent to England, receive their honors 
and decorations direct from the hand of their beloved Empress or 
from her son the Prince of Wales. I know the loyal character of the 
Native Indian Officer too well and thoroughly understand and feel 
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that these honors so bestowed would Require a treble value in the 
eyes of the recipients. Our Feudatories might likewise be en- 
couraged to send Native Officers from thfcir troops together with 
ours at the rate of one per Regiment, of course paying all their own 
costs and expenses for the «amc. The Court of our Empress would 
then present such a mass of* the representatives of the Native troops 
that not even Russia herself could possibly, from all the foreign 
nations under her control, shew such a muster. 

Andrew Hearsby. 


Official |3apct. 

a 

THE COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. 

Convention concerning the creation of an International Union 
\ for the Protection of Literal y and Artistic Works . 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of Ir^dia ; His Majesty the German Emperor*, 
King of Prussia ; His Majesty the King of the Belgians ; Her Majes- 
ty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of His Catholic Majes- 
ty the King of Spain ; the President of the French Republic ; the 
President of die Republic of Haiti ; His Majesty the King of Italy ; 
the President of the Republic of Liberia ; the Federal Council of 
the Swiss Confederation ; His Highnesss the Bay of Tunis, 

Being equally animated by the desire to protect effectively, and in 
as uniform a manner as possible, the rights of authors over their 
literary and artistic works. 

Have resolved to conclude a Convention to that effect, and have 
* named for their Plenipotentiaries, th-it is to say : 

Her Majesty^thc Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India, Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, Knight 
Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Berne ; and John Henry Gibbs Bergne, Esquire, Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St, George, Director 
of a Department in the Foreign Office at London. 

J^is Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, M. Otto von 
Billow, Privy Councillor of Legation, and Chamberlain of His 
Majestf, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Swiss Confederation. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, M. Maurice Dclfossc, his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
Confederation. f 

Her Majefty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of His 
Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, the Count dc la Almina, Se- 
nator, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiss Confederation ; M. Don Jose Villa-Amill y Castro, Chief of 
the Section of Intellectual Property in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, Member of the 
Facultative Corps of Archivists, Librarians, and Archeologists, and 
of the Academics of History, of the Fine Arts of St. Ferdinand, 
and of the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon. 

The President of the French Republic, M. Francois Victor Em- 
manuel Arago, Senator, Ambassador from the French Republic to 
the Swiss Confederation. 

The President of the Republic of Haiti, M. Louis Joseph Janvier, 
• Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, Prizeman of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine of Paris, bearing Diplomas from the School op 
Political Sciences of Paris (Administrative and Diplomatic Sections ), 
decorated with the Haitian Medal of the third class. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, M. Charles Emmanuel Bccaria 
dcs Marquis d’lncisa, Chevalier of the Orders of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus, and of the Crown of Italy, his Charge d’ Affaires to the 
Swiss Confedetation. 

The President of the Republic of Liberia, M. William Kuentzer, 
imperial Councillor Consul-General, Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Vienna. 

The Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation, M. NumaDroz, 
Vice-President of the Federal Council, Head of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture ; M. Louis Ruchonnet, Federal Council- 
lor, Chief of the Department of Justice and Police ; M. A. 

, d’Orelli, Professor of Law. at the University of Zurich. 

His Highness the Bey of Tunis, M. Louis Renault, Professor to the 
Faculty of Law of Paris, and to the Free School of Political 
Sciences, Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of* Honour, and 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of Italy. * 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in Jood and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles : — 

Article 1. — The contracting States arc constituted into an Union 
for the protection of the rights of authors over theii literary and 
artistic works! 


% ' - - - 

Article II. — Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or 
their lawful representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries for 
their works, whether published in one of those countries or un- 
published, the rights which the respective laws do now or may here, 
after grant to natives. 

The enjoyment of these rights is subject to the accomplishment 
of the conditions and formalities prescribed by law ,in the country 
of origin of the work, and cannot exceed in the other countries the 
term of protection granted in the said country of origin.' 

The country of origin of the workjs that in which the work is first 
published ; or if such publication takes place simultaneously in several 
countries of the Union, that one of them in which the shortest 
term of protection is granted by law. • 

For unpublished works the country to which the author belongs ' 
is considered (he country of origin of the work. 

Article III. — The stipulations of the present Convention apply 
equally to the publishers of literary and artistic works published in 
one of the countries of the Union, but of which the authors be- 
long to a country which is not a party to the Union. 

Article IV.— The expression “literary and artistic works” com- 
prehends books, pamphlets, and all other writings ; dramatic or 
dramatico-musical works, musical compositions with or without 
words ; works of design, painting, sculpture, and engraving; li- 
thographs, illustrations, geographical charts ; plans, sketches, and 
plastic works relative to geography, topography, architecture, or 
science in general ; in fact, every production whatsoever in the 
literary, scientific, or artistic domain which can be published by any 
ifiodc of impression or reproduction. 

Article V. — Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or 
their lawful representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries the 
exclusive right of making or authorizing the translation of their 
works until the expiration of ten years from the publication of the 
original work in <*ne of the countries of the Union. * 

For works published in incomplete parts (“livraisons ”), the period 
of ten years commences from the date of publication of the last 
part oi the original work. 

For works composed of several volumes published at intervals, as 
well as for bulletins or collections (“cahicrs”) published by literary 
or scientific Societies, or by. private persons, each volume, bulletin, 
or collection is, with regard to the period of ten years, considered 
as a separate work. * 

In the eases provided for by the present artide, and for the calcula- 
tion of the period of protection, the 31st December of the year in 
which the work was published is admitted as the date of publication. 

Article VI. — Authorized translations are protected as original 
works. They consequently enjoy the protection stipulated in Articles 
II and III as regards their unauthorized reproduction in the countries 
of the Union. 

It is understood that, in the case of a work for which the translat- 
ing right has fallen into the public domain, the translator cannot 
oppose the* translation of the same work by other writers. 

Article VII. — Articles from newspapers or periodicals published 
in any of the countries of the Union may be reproduced in original 
or in translation in the other countries of the Union, unless the 
authors or publishers have expressly forbidden it. For periodicals 
it is sufficient if the prohibition is made ii^a general manner at the 
beginning of each number of the periodical. 

This prohibition cannot in anv f casc ajpply to articles of political 
discussion, or to the reproduction of news of the day or current topics. 

Article VIII. — As regards the liberty of extracting portions from 
literary or artistic works for use in publications destined for educa- 
tional or scientific purposes, or for chrcstomathics, the matter is to 
be decided by the legislation of the different countries of the Union, 
or by special arrangements existing or to be concluded between 
them. * 

Article IX. --The stipulations of Article II apply to the public 
representation of dramatic or dramtitico-music.il works, whether such 
works be published or not. 

# Authors of dramatic or dramatico-musical works, or thcii^lawful 
representatives, • arc, during the existence of their exclusive right of 
translation, equally protected against the unauthorized public 
representation of translations of their works. 

The stipulations of Article If apply equally to the public per- 
formance of unpublished musical works, or of published works in 
which the author has expressly declared on the title-page or com- 
mencement of the work that he forbids the public performance. 

Article X. — Unauthorized indirect appropriations of a literary or 
artistic work of various kinds, such as adaptations , arrangements 0/ music , 
&c., arc specially included amongst the illicit reproductions to which 
the present Convention applies, when they are only the reproduction 
of a particular work, in the same form, or in another form, with ' 
nonessential alterations, additions, or abridgments, so made as not to 
confer the character of a new original w’ork. 

It is agreed that, in the application of the present article, the 
tribunals of the various countries of the Union will, if there is oc- 
casion, conform themselves to the provisions of their respective laws. 

To bt continued.] 
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UN a representation fiom Her Eiiianmc Majesty’s* Minister-Resident 
and Consul-Gcneial in Siam, an agreement has been come to between 
__ _ , , , the two Governments for reciprocal free trade on the Buuna-Siam 

IS Royal Highness the !>uke_of Connaught left for England by this | fromier . The „ ritlith l, Kl ian Government proposed 

to enter into an agreement that the overland tiade shall be per 
mittted to remain fiee as heictrvfoie, with the exception, however, of the 
duties on salt and ai tides liable to excise .when produced in India, and 
maintaining the fieedom of both Governments with regard -to the im- 
position of restrictions on the impottation of arms and ammunition. / 
Under such an agreement all merchandise from Siam would pass 
freely into Buima, with the above exceptions, and vice versd. It is not 
proposed, however, to include in this arrangement the territories affect 
ed by the Treaty of 3rd September, 1883, unless the Government of 
His Majesty the King of Siam should desire it.” 
and the Siamese Minister on behalf of his Government agrees that 


week’s mail from Bombay. The*departure w^s delayed because the 
bill sanctioning the absence without avoidance a£ the Bombay Com- 
mand was not passed earlier. Here is an instance of the majesty of 
law, in Her Majesty’s dominions. Wc only wish Her Majesty’s other 
servants in India equally respected the law. 


* 

* * 


On the April 1887, there were, in circulation, in the 8 circles of 
issue— Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, Kurrachee, Madras, 
Calicut, and Rangoon currency nous to die value of tfs. 14,01,64,565 ; 
reserve in silver coin Rs. 7,09,03,249 ; and bullion Rs. 92,68,816. 


The office of Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 
Guaranteed Railways, Lahore, is abolished, but an office of Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India for Railways, Central Division, 
is ordered by the Governor- General in Countil. 

The late Mir Munshi of the Beloochistan Agency, Quetta, shall 
henceforth be known as Khan Bahadar Mirza Yakut Khan, by order 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

* 

* * 

The Irrawadi Flotilla Company has put on another steamer for mail 
service between Prome and Mandalay, and communications are now 

twice a week. Press Commissioner. . 

* 

* # 

Messrs. Streeter will work the Ruby mines of Burma. For the 
privilege they pay four lacs of rupees annually, the period of the 
monopoly not exceeding six years. The contract is granted without 
prejudice to the existing rignts and privileges of native proprietors. 
The question's whether the native proprietors will be able to maintain 
their own. 

♦ 

# ♦ 

One Beni Madiiu Chose of Belghoria, 24-Pergunnahs, is thanked 
in the Gazette for his “ liberality ” of Rs. 600 for a monthly scholar- 
ship of Rs. 2, to be called after him, and in the inierpst of the local 
Middle School. Could fame descend lower ? > 

* 

The Raja of Naldanga iias hit upon a characteristic outlay. The 
modern Bengal champion of widow marriage has appropriately found- 


ed .1 metal for encouragement of female education. He lias made overt fer ° f ll l°. funds to the ma.iagcmei.l of "ie Hoard of Trustees 

0 The Hostel Bund Consisting of Rs. 14,000 invested in Govcinincn 


to the Magistrate of Jcssore stock notes to the value of Rs. 625 for an 

annual gold medal of the value of Rs. 25 for the best girl of the Jessore 

District at the middle scholarship examination. It is not to be named 

the Promotho Bhusan but the Jubilee medal. 

* 

» w 

The Health Officer of the Port of Calcutta reports very great increase 
of venereal disease among European seamen last year. In 1883, there 
were 237 admissions into hospital ; in 1884, they came down to 184 ; in 

1885, to only 170 ; but in 1886, they rose to 417. 

*** 

The condition of the River Hooghly has not been satisfactory. During 

1886, 70 human bodies and 4*853 carcasses were found floating as 
against 50 and 4,136 in 1885, and 86 rod 3,975 jn 1884. Fort William 
and other sewage still flows into the river. 


“ The uvcil.ind trade between Burma and Rahcng shall remain free 
as heretofore, and only on salt and such articles as aie liable to inland 
duty when produced in Siam an excise duty shall be levied. 

Both Governments reserve to themselves the light to make regula- 
tions for the importation of arms and ammunition. 

His Majesty's Government is not prepared at present to include in 
this arrangement the territoiies affected by the Treat* of 1883. 

His Majesty’s Government desires further that all traders should de- 
clare the value of the merchandise they can y on passing the frontier 
station, in order that complete statistics may be kept.” 

* 

* * > 

THE Bengal Government has begun to be relieved of its Colleges, 
The Midnapore College was by last November order made over to the 
local Municipality with a grant-in-aid. Ihe 01 dcr is now passed foi 
the Beihampore College. Maharanee SuRNdMOYi.E having agreed 
to bear the but den of Rs. 1000 a month for live years, the Berhampoio 
College passes to a Board of Trustees, thus • - 

u In accordance with the proposals made by Mubarani Sarnamayi, 
the Bcrhampnic College, and the school attached to it, will have 111 
future an establishment costing Rs. 1,199 lismg to Rs. 1,399 .v month. 
The control of the College, administrative and (inam ini, will vest in a 
Board consisting of seven Trustees, the District Judge and the District 
Magistrate for the time being, Babu Boikanta Nath Sen, iu„, Balm 
Srinath Pal, H.E., Babu Sharna Dass Roy, Dr. Ram Dass Sen, zeinindai , 
and Babu Gopal Chunder Mookerjea, M.A., it L., Ple.idei of theJudgeU 
Court, Moorshedabad. The following mcmbcis of the existing staff 
ot the College ami School will be transfcircd l<> 1^1 w*r posts in Gov 
eminent service, vi/.., the Pi mcipal, the Assistant Piolussor of Sans 
krit, the Lecturer in Physics, the Head-master of the Collegiate School, 
the Second Master of t lie Collegiate School. Future appointments will 
be made by the Board of Trustees, but the Director of Public Instruc 
lion will be always ready to give the assistance of his advice should it 
be requited for the purpose of securing a suitable selection, 'flu* Lieu 
tenant-Govei nor desires to see the inter-school mles made for the 
common benefit of educational, institutions observed 111 the Bciham 
pore Collegiate School. The Lieutenant-Governor sanctions the trails 


4 per cent, paper, and yielding an annual income of Rs. 560. 

The Building Fund -Consisting of Rs. 14,000 invested in 4 "per cent 
Government paper, yielding an annual income of Rs. 560. 

The Rajib Lochan Scholarship Fund — Consisting of/ Rs, 15,000 in 
vested in 4 per cent. Government securities, yielding an annual inco mei 
of Rs. 600. 

It is stipulated that the first-named fund shall he devoted to the 
maintenance of the hostel attached to the CoUogfttte ii&hool. The 
Building Fund may be devoted as <prAposed by JVI aha rani Bftrftattfayi 
to t^c creation of scholarships. The Rajib Lochan Scholarship Fun d 
will continue to be applied to its present uses.” 

The London Missionary Society made an offer for the College, but 
their terms could not be liberal like the Maharanee's* and the Govern- 
ment following the Education Commission’s recommendation, pre 
fers a native body to a Missionary Society for management of the 
College. 


Subscribers in the country art requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be' 
give*) any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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The Editor of Volks Ztitung sued Prince BISMARCK for libel in that 
the Prince attacked the newspaper in the Reichstag. The Court, how* 
ever, held that no civil suit lies, Bi^Aarck being a German General. 
The editor must try the military tribunal.* But he has preferred an 
appeal. 

SHEIK Mehr At,T, convicted, in the Hoshiarporc Riot case, of rioting 
and abetment of murder and condemned to capital punishment and 
confiscation of property, h«ts been acquitted by the Lahore Chief 
Court, Judge Sir M eredytt Plowden finding (Justice Powell ; 
concurring) the evidence for the prosecution utterly untrustworthy. 

These untrained Civilians who preside in the District Courts, have 
no notion of what constitutes evidence. There is no hope of justice 
in the country, unless experienced lawyers and educated “ Baboos, ” 

whether Bengali or Panjabi, Maharatta or Madrasi, arc .substituted. 

« 

* * 

A Bench of Honorary Magistrates- -an attorney of the High Court pre- 
siding — have, on the prosecution of an attorney of the same Court, sen- 
tenced one Mahomed Ikraiiim for theft of a pocket edition of the 
Evidence*Act from the Court of Mr. Justice Prinser, High Court, to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment, “ inasmuch as he had stolen the book 
from the precincts of the High Court, he having some pretension to 
education.” < 

What would the Magistiatc fiavc said to the learned University men 
who have been convicted of the same offence and in respect of the 
same article ? The barrister, who, some years back after long waiting 
for a btief, stole a book to get a meal, he would, of course, have com- 
mitted to the sessions with a strong recommendation to have him 
hanged, drawn and quartered. 

# 

# * 

MACAULIFFE *rs. Browne lias ended disastrously to the Plaintiff 
Judge. The Statesman publishes a telegram that 

“The Chief Court gave judgment in the case of Macauliffe vs. 
Browne. Mr. Macauliffe has been convicted of giving false evidence 
and all the charges brought against him by Mr. Browne have been 
proved. Mr. Macauliffe is divisional judge of Sealkote.” 

The Civil and Military Gazette thus reports the judgment : — 

“ Judgment has been deli voted in the 4 Sialkot case ; ’ and in another 
cftlumn we give a summary of Mr. Justice Burney’s decision, which 
deals y ith the disputed questions of fact with great clearness and force. 
From this it appears that Mr. Browne’s case is considered to have been 
proved : and in consequence, that the evidence of Mr. Macauliffe and 
his witnesses, where it conflicted with that of the defence, has been 
disbelieved. This exidencc, it must be remembered, was tendered on 
oath : and it is ob\ ions tJ1.1t when a judge has been practically con- 
victed of givfcig and causing to be given, false evidence on oath, some 
serious steps must be taken to vindicate the fair name of the Service to 
which he belongs. The Punjab Civil Service lias hitherto been happily 
free from 1 sc andMs ’ We have had no 1 Cambay case’ or 4 Sullivan 
case.’ Now, thanks t<» Mi. Macauliffe, the clean record of the ptounce 
has a blot whit h will long be lemembered. 'Phis is the salient point 
of the decision which has been given. When we have the full text of 
the judgment be fmo us, we shall be able to deal with the whole case 
at the length which its impoitance deserves. Meanwhile it suffices to 
say that, upon the evidence, no other judgment could, in our opinion, 
have possibly been amved at by any impaitial critic. Mr. Browne 
does not come off altogethoi without blame. Undci great provocation 
lie behaved with di^espect to the court before which he was engaged 
in a suit, and has Been warned against a repetition of the offence. But 
this is as nothing to the offence of which Mr. Macauliffe has pia< tically 
been convicted.” 

t 

# 

# * 

The costly easement suit of the Delhi and London Bank vs. Hem 
Lall Dutt, which occupied the Court of Mr. Justice TREVELYAN 
some time, has be fill disposed of in favour of the defendant. The 
Plaintiff Bankvucd to restrain the Baboo from building- on land imme- 
diately to the south of its Premises in Council House Street so as to 
• diminish or ohstruct the light and air, and valued the* damages at 
Rs. 50,000. T 1 e Bank contended that both the premises originally be- 
longed to the same vendor and that the paitics having purchased of one 
and the same person in 1836, the properties ought now to enjoy the same 
easements as then. There was an ad interim injunction* against the 
defendant not to further proceed with the new building, but it was dis- 
solved on Uis undertaking to pull* down the obstructions if the case 
went against l^pn. # » 

The issues were 1 * 

“(1) Are the plaintiffs entitled as against the defendant to the ac- 
cess and use of lijflit to their premises free from obstruction in the same 
manner as the same was enjoyed at the date of the conveyance of 
March 1836? 

(2) If so, how was it then had and enjoyed ? 


(3) Are the plaintiffs entitled as against the defendant to the access 
and use of air to their premises free from obstruction in the same 
manner as the same was enjoyed at the date of the conveyance of 
March, 1836? 

(4) If so, how was it then had and enjoyed. 

(5) What access of light, if any, have the plaintiffs acquired to their 
premises by possession of prescription ? 

(6) What access of air, if any, have the plaintiffs acquired to their 
premises by possession or prescription ? 

(7) Has there been any actionable infringement of plaintiffs’ rights? 

(8) If so, to what remedy is the plaintiff entitled t 

(9) What damage has been caused to defendant in consequence of 
the ad-inlerini injunction ? ” 

The finding oh the issues by Mr. Justice TREVELYAN is : — 

“On the 1st and 2nd issues I find that the plaintiffs are entitled to 
so much of the use and access of light over th« defendant’s premises 
as is reasonably necessary for the comfortable habitation of their pre» 
mises. On the 3rd and 4th issues I find that the plaintiff, are entitled 
to so much of the use and access of air over the defendant's premises 
as may be necessary to prevent those premises being rendered unfit for 
habitation or business. On the 5th issue I find that the plaintiffs have 
acquired by prescription the access of the amount of light mentioned 
111 my answer to the 1st and 2nd issues. On the 6th issue I find that 
the plaintiffs have acquired by prescription the access of the amount of 
air mentioned in my answer to the 3rd and 4th issues. On the 7th 
issue I find that there has been no actionable infringement of the 
plaintiffs’ right, and accordingly I find in answer to the 8th issue that 
the plaintiffs are entitled to no remedy. The 9th issue will be referred 
to the Registrar. Tha^iuit must be*dismissed with costs.” 

The judgment will Mi appealed against, of course. The Bank having 
gone so far must go to the bitter end. It was at no small pains to 
.enlighten the court. Not content with the usual plans, it ordered 
elaborate models of the several houses and the neighbom hood con- 
cerned. All Love’s — or at least the Bank’s Labour Lost, unless the 
superior bench may tfe made to understand the cruelty of deprivation 
of the southern breeze in this climate, after a prescriptive enjoyment 
of half a century? The Bank tan oily try. 

# 

# # 

Wk take the following from 'the Parliamentary proceedings 
44 Strong Drink in India. 

Mr. S. Smith, on the 22nd, ult., asked the Under- Secretary for India 
whether his attention had liccn called to the strong opposition of the 
native population of the district of Oolooboria, in Bengal, to the in- 
troduction of the out-still system for the manufacture and sale of strong 
drink ; and whether he would call the attention* of the Government of 
India to the matter. 

Sir J. Gorst: A correspondent of a weekly native newspaper in Bengal, 
having a circulation of 700, stated last February that he had learnt that 
the people of Oolooboria were about to petition against an alleged 
intention of the authorities to establish ten out-stills there. I do not 
think it needful to bring so vague a statement to the notice of the Go- 
vernment of India, especially as the Bengal Excise Commission only 
three yeais ago reported that the central, as opposed to the out-still, 
distillciy system should be maintained in OoJuobena. 

Burmah. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Bradlaugb, on Apni 26, Sir J, 
Gotsi said : The repoits fiom Burmah which have been ri\.i m 1 bv the 
Sccietaiy of State aie not unsatisfactory. Attacks on ouipn-.' | KlV e 
taken place m some pails of the country. We have news ol*.-i.._ i.ition 
having been burnt and one telegraph wire having been cut, but not of 
any policemen having been killed in any went attack. Lin ; ulaw was 
attacked on Match it by 300 dacoits, who were'beaten off wuli heavy 
loss to themselves and none to th^ defenders of the post. In older to 
pacify the comm y, it has been necessary to break up the bands of 
dacoits, and in tins operation many petty actions have access tidy taken 
place. No mfoi malion has reached the Secretary of Stale that the 
population of Mandalay has tefused to pay the house and land or any 
other tax. 

Mi. Biadlaujjh asked whether the hon. gentleman could give the 
House any information as to the news telcgiaphed to the newspapers 
about Btfi mall yesterday and today. 

Sir J. (Joist said he had not seen the newspapers in question, and h i 
was not able to give any information on the sntycct. 

Mr. Shell asked whether police officers in Buiinah, some of whom had 
seen active service and had acquired the Burmese language, had been 
Superseded by men from India of shorter service and lower •jjrade ; 
whether the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Burmah, had represent- 
ed to the Government the injustice that had been done to his junior 
office! s ; and whether the Government of India would take into consi- 
dciaiion ihe grievances complained of. 

Sir J. (Joist: The Secretary of State has no information whatever 
on the subject referred to. As a matter of course, any grievances com- 
plained of will be duly consideicd by the proper authorities in India. 
Infant Marriages in India. 

Mr. J. G. Talbot, on April 28, asked whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been called to a recent case in India refer- 
red to in a letter signed “ F. M. M,” in the Times of the 21st of April ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government were prepared to take such 
measure as would prevent for the future the enforcement of infant con- ' 
tracts of marriage by English law framed for entirely different condi- 
tions of society. 

Sir J. Gorst : I must refer to an answer which I gave to a question on 
this subject on March 18. I then stated that, as the case might be the 
subject of appeal, the consideration of the expediency of legislation 
would, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, be premature. The 
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case is now, I believe, under appeal, and while the legal proceedings 
are still pending, the Secretary of State adheres to the opinion already 

expressed. 

Indian Civil Servants. 

Mr. Buchanan asked whether the Under-Secretary of State for India 
had any information that Mr. C. G. Master, Member of the Council of 
Madras, was, in 1885, and for several years preceding, proprietor of a 
tea and cinchona estate at Ootacamund, which was worked by him for 
commercial purposes in violation of the Civil Service convcnant, and 
whether others were shareholders in the North Travancore Land Plant- 
ing and Agricultural Society (Limited.) 

Sir J. Gorst : The information in the possession of the Secretary of 
State is that the land in question consisted of 50 acres appurtenant to 
Mr. Master’s dwelling, partly planted with tea and cinchona trees ; 
that it was not worked for commercial purposes, but that in 1885 a 
sale of cinchona seedlings was made to Mr. Master’s son, which was 
censured by the Government of India as a trading transaction. The 
government of India issued orders in 1885 positively forbidding the 
cultivation by Government officials for purposes of profit of tea and 
cinchona on lands connected with their dwellings. I do not know 
whether Mr. Master is still the owner of the land in question. It is 
not contrary to the rules for a Civilian to be a shareholder in such a 
company as that named, provided he takes no part in the management. 
The matters referred to have already been fully inquired into tnd dealt 
with by the Government of India and the Secretary of State.” 

♦ 

* # 

A WOMAN in not uneasy circumstances has been sent to prison for seven 
long years by the Paris Assize Court, 1 'for starvina^er little daughter to 
death, for the mother was not disposed to spend Her money. 

*** 

FRENCH is proscribed in Alsace-Lorraine. The Nun teachers in pri- 
mary schools arc not allowed to complete their own instruction at 
Nancy convents. It is thought desireable that the teachers should not 
know French, lest it interfere with the Germanising process in the 
ceded ^Provinces. 

9 

• • 

* * 

After an enquiry of 3 months, during which the accused was lodged in 
jail, the Chief Magistrate has sentenced Bhqi.anath, on charges of (1) 
cheating by personation, Section 419 I. P. C, (2) cheating, section 420, 
personating a public servant, Section 170, and criminal breach of trust 
(Section 406) in respect of Rs. 2-10-6, being the municipal license fee paid 
by Sheik SOLYMAN, a petty trader, to 18 months’ labor. Biiolanath was 
an informer under a License Inspector and realized the sum from Soly- 
man representing himself a license Sircar. Sot.yman was also called 
upon to answer a charge of neglect of payment of license tax under the 
Municipal Act, and it was while he was complaining to one Magistrate 
of the injustice done him by the municipal summons, another Magis- 
trate at the instance of the Inspector passed orders against Solyman. 
Bholanath was arrested the same day in Court and produced bc- 
fote the Chief Magistrate. The case illustrates the loose administra- 
tion in the License Department — to which it has drifted in a long 
couise of nominal supervision. It had been a model department 
after its rcotganization by Mr. Beverley. A new officer has now been 
appointed at its head and there is a Committee sitting. We hope the 
Committee will soon come fb a decision, if only to allow the young 
License Officer to realise the expectations of his friends and the 
officiating Chairman, and recover the reputation of the License Office. 

* 

* * 

The Prabhus of Bombay have started a charitable fund to provide 
for the widows and orphans and other hopeless members of the com- 
munity. Pursuant to a circular under the hand of Hurish Cjiandra 
Vii'houa, Sha\irao Amiiernatii and four others, a meeting of the 
Prabhus was held on Sunday (May >5) afternoon at Zafer Bagh, near 
Ramwadi. In the absence from illness of Sirdar Vinaykkrao 
Vasudi^, Rao Bahadoor Nana Moroji took the chair. Shamrao, 
Ambernath Kirtikar gave a history of the movement, and then 
another KIRTIKAR (Rao Bahadoor Vasudev Jagannath) moved 
the first Resolution for the formation of the Fund in a graceful 
well delivered speech. He was seconded by a third Kirtikar (the 
well known doctor K. R. K. who has # exploded the pious game of 
Rukniharatt.) Mr. Pandurang Balbhadra proposed a committc 
to draw up a scheme for management and was seconded by yet another 
Kirtikar (Mr. Atmaram Jaggannath). The speech of the afternoon 
was Mr. Ganpat Sadasiva Rao’s who in most eloquent terms proposed 
# the thanks of the meeting to the six Prabhus who had started the 
movement. Of course this suggestion was enthusiastically adopted. 
Then followed thanks to the chair. The whole closed with the 
recital of some Marathi songs composed at particular request by 
burgeon Kirtikar. These .were of the nature of the “ national songs” 


which have become such a feature of our entertainments in Bengal. 
The Prabhus have begun well. Already some Rs. 35,000 have been 
promised. But we must frankly toll them that however good for a be- 
ginning, much more is needed if there is to be a permanent provision 
for their destitute. There are only five subscribers of Rs. 1,000 or 
upwards. The highest subscribers are Sirdar ViAayak Vasudev and 
Vinayak Ramchandra Lukshman, who each give Rs. 1,500. Mr. 
Anandrao Vinayak, Surgeon Kirtikar and Mr. V. J. Kirtikar 
subscribe each Rs. 1,000. There are two qther subscribers of the latter 
ilk, Messrs. Bai.krisiina Vasudev and Atmarang Jagannath, the 
former for Rs. 500 and the latter for Rs. 250. The Kirtikars in fact 
mustered strong on the occasion and behaved handsomjly. 


(Editorial $otes. 


T HE weather was in the beginning of the season milder than usual. 

But towards the end of last week it became oppressively sultry*and 
even hut, the quicksilver rising to 100 in the shade. The rooms at night 
became ovens which the waving punkah could scarcely make fit for 
human habitation. For our part, we passed the nights in the open 
terrace. On Saturday, in search of a really cool breeze, we repaired 
to the middle of the Hooghly Bridge. Thus it went on, till the night 
of Tuesday last, when there; was a show* of clouds in cailicst. From 
1 early next morning, there was high wind with an occasional thin 
drizzle, sometimes very thin, in the afternoon of Wednesday. The 
wind continued unabated and on Thursday it was evident we were 
on the skirts of a cyclone and there was more rain. The rain 
subsided the next day but the wind continued, till a late hour in the 
evening of yesterday. 

The temperature has, of course, sensibly cooled. This is an agree 
able introduction to the regular monsoon, which will take at least 
a week if not two weeks, in reaching us. Till then we may have 
another shoit and sharp purgatorial experience. Sufficient for the 
day is the good thereof. 


In Upper India matters are worse. The fiery breeze called Loo is a 
positive torture, and the suffocating dust-storms with their fine san 
shot into the eyes and eais and noses and mouth, madden the* most 
heavenly tempers. There the custom is from time immemorial for 
the people to sleep out of doors. The better classes are out all 
night on their flat roofs— the poor sleep on J.he public roads. Con- 
ceive therefore the folly and tyranny of the Magistrate in the 

N. W. Provinces who has lately prohibited this use of public 
thoroughfares ! • 

We purposely abstained from specially noticing the recent ‘Bengali 
promotion in the Civil Service of this province. Bengalis having been 
*by law admitted into the Service, they must in due course obtain the 
preferments to which they are entitled, provided they arc fit for them. 
These our countiymen in question have got, and nothing more. And 
all honour to the Governor who has done the act justice. All the 

more that his predecessor had not only kept our people out, but 

aJso such of his people as, like Mr. Cotton, showed any love for the 
poor Indians. But it is undesirable to make any fuss about the 
tardy recognition of rights. The way in which some of our 
native friends are disposed to talk on the subject, can only em- 
barrass Government and will be no kindness to the officers themselves 
The Government is in need of ajl the assistance the I,Tess can give 
and the native press can do yeoman’s service by a manly moderation. 
The temper 06 the European public in India is just now ominously. , 
sullen. Before leaving office, Sir Rivers Thompson gave mortal 
offence to our European fellow-subjects by his desperate attempt to in- 
gratiate native opinion in the Rungpore Defer Case. His successor’s 
regime of quiet firm justice has not tended to improve their temper. 
Any demonstrative jubilation or indiscreet comments might precipitate 
another conflict of races, the end whejeof no man can foresee. 

luckily, there is no question of race in the late appointments. If a 
whole district lyis been consigned to the chief civil and chief criminal 
jurisdiction of native officers, Faridpore was just one of the countries 
in which such a thing might be most safely done. Messrs. B. L. Gup- 
ta and B. DE are both able and tried officers, and would do well 
anywhere. 
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Mr. K. G. Gupta is also a highly meritorious officer, popular both 
among natives and Europeans. We believe his British colleagues to 
the Service are all pleased to see his^qncrit recognised. 


How Mr. Gupta acquitted himself of his difficult charge in Jessore, 
may be seen from a ffett$r we have received from that District. Our 
Correspondent writes : — 

“ On Tuesday before last Jessore witnessed a scene the like of which 
had never occurred within c*ur memory. It was the last day of Mr. 
Gupta as head of the District, and the whole place was full of expressions 
and signs of genuine regret at the loss of so good an official. 
Mr. K. G. Gupta’s short stay at Jessore as the District Magis- 
trate has proved beneficial to the entire community of the Dis- 
trict. He was liked alike by natives and Europeans. lie has 
proved that he possesses not only a sound head but a good 
heart too. The Jessore public, consisting of people of different 
c allings, to shew their gratitude towards him mustered strong at the 
Railway platform on the 18th instant at 10-30 a.m. The station house 
was tastefully decorated with flowers and evergreens. Mr. Gui'f A 
with his family arrived at the Railway station and was there received 
by the Rajah of Naldanga, the Zemindar of Ratnnagorc and Bagchar, 
alnfost all the higher grade pleaders and many of the lower grade 
pleaders and mooktears. There were present, besides, a good number 
of spectators belonging to other classes of society. Every man pre- 
sent felt that in Mr. Gupta he was losing a sincere weilwishet* of 
Jessore and gave vent to *his feelings. The ceremony of bidding fare- 
well, though not grand, was imposing. At 1 1 A. M., the train moved off 
amidst loud cheers.” * 


.The Cambay Scandal lias got into the British Press. The several, 
journals have an opportunity of showing their knowledge of the East. 
The World represents the politicals as a race of poor persecuted 
British officials, without power or influence, and absolutely at the mercy 
of the chiefs to whom they are accredited and of the natives at court. 
And it quotes Macaulay’s rhetorical character of the Bengalee of 
half a centurj^ago to discredit the testimony of the Mahrattas and 
Gujratis and others of to-day. This writer evidently believes with the 
innocent majority of his people that all India is in the same place — 
that Calcutta and Cambay, Peshawar and Patna, Madras and Murree 
are all neighbouring towns, if not different quarters of the same city. 
Pie, indeed, goes farther, apparently thinking all Indian history to be 
contemporaneous. Social evolution, in his philosophy, is confined to 
Europeans. * 

Th? Indian Spectator has, we see, a calm and able communicated 
leaderette on the subject. 


The private transactions of Mr. Hkamks with his ci editors have 
been taken jip by the \vhole press. Not only the native part of it, 
but some of the great Anglo-Indian organs have spoken in no un- 
certain sound. f The Pioneer justly remarks that the case demands 
more than an unauthorised statement that Mr. Hr AMES has satis- 
factorily explained the matters to Government. Our Allahabad 
contemporary draws a just analogy between the case and that of 
Mr. Parnell with reference to the accusation of the Times . It is 

• 

refreshing to have such an opinion from the leading journal. But 
in justice to it, we are bound to remember that the Pioneer it was 
thru distinguished itself most in the work of routing the nest of 
unfaithful servants of the public in the Madras Civil Service. The 
Viceroy may have something to say to the Hkamks scandal. He 
would be wise in coming out betimes, before a question is asked in 
either House. Mr. Bf.amks persisting to sit at the hearing of the 
Burdwan adoption case at the Board of Revenue has aggravated 
the prejudice against him 


We received *00 late for insertion in our last, the following telegram 
from a Mahomedan of Cuttack 

“ Numerous scandals in Orissa of Civilian Nawab Mr. Beamfs will 
soon be published for distribution in pamphlets. Babu Dinonath 
BANE feJEE, Honorary Secretary Orissa People’s Association, requests 
all the Hindu and Mahomedan Associations in India to celebrate the 
death day of the great pious emperor Akbar to make our Ptidian loyalty 
living. The Government is said to have been unaware of the attachment 
of the estate in Poore temple case* though the Rani has been insulted to 
the extreme. • A representation must be made by the puMic to get tliose 
who are at fault punished.” 

• 

THE Derby Sweep which as formerly managed at Peshawar came 
to a discreditable end, has now been taken up by the Bengal Club, 


to the relief of all who in this dreary climate wish to share in a 
little excitement in the way of trial of chance, under an assurance 
that it is a fair trial. As public lotteries are against the law, there 
is no advertisement, but the thing is well-known in “society,” and 
although ostensibly confined to the members of the club, practically 
almost any body can get a ticket for Ks. 10 if he is minded to do 
so. The drawing for this year’s race took place on Saturday. A 
native serving in an office in the precincts of the. High Court drew 
Baron, the favorite horse. That itself was a prize, as the ticket could 
at any time within two or three days have been sold for Rs. 20,000 
to Rs. 25,000. * If the horse won, the holder of tlje ticket would have 
been sure of a fortune of near a lac of Rupees. The Baboo would 
have been well-advised to have disposed of fits ticket for what he 
could get without standing the chance of the race. For now we find 
that, after all, as in so many cases in life, it is the dark horse that 
has won the day. Baron came out second, Merry Hampton being 
first. Martley was third. 

THE Bengal Times , noticing an article of the Muslim Herald on pla- 
giarism full of righteous sentiments, points out that the practice of the 
tiny champion of Islam in the South docs not square with its precept, 
inasmuch as the Herald had transferred to its columns without ac- 
knowlcdmcnt one of the Bengal Times' paragraphs. The Dacca 
journal itself is not above the same offence. Perhaps its offence is the 
more rank inasmuch as it does not scruple to “convey” from that part 
of the press for which it affects supreme contempt— the native-edited 
papers as in its choice language it always delights to call them. 


About the middle oflast year, Professor SHELTON of the Statd Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas, on the Strength of certain experiments, re- 
commended warm water for milch cows’ drink as a certain inereaser of 
milk by per cent. A New Jersey goala, owner of a herd of 25 milch 
cows, systematically pursued the same experiment in last winter 
and found it to answer admirably. And no wonder. The poor crea- 
tures relished the warm drink and imbibed it in right earnest and in 
proper quantities. The American farmer set up a four horse power 
steam boiler in his dairy to heat the water. He turned the steam 
on just to take the chill off the water, when the cows had no longer 
their former repugnance to drink in winter. The result of this warm- 
ing their water was remarkable. It increased the yield of milk by 
twenty quarts a day. 

It is said that this treatment not only increases the lactic secretion 
but improves the breed all round, promoting the general health, de- 
veloping the muscular system and augmenting weight. Be that as it 
may, taking it only on its influence on the lactic capacity, this is 
doubtless an important practical discovery in cattle-keeping— one 
directly beneficial to mankind. Whether it will produce the same 
results in the East, remains to be seen. Perhaps not. Here, there is 
no repugnance to drink, as a rule. It may be different in severe winter, 
particularly in exposed situation** wherp the experiment may be dis- 
tinctly beneficial. We hope some of our readers will remember to 
try it, and if possible let us know the result. It is out of the question 
just now. With the thermometer above a hundred Farenheit, in the 
cow sheds, it will be a positive torture to heat the water for the cows’ 
drink. The witter is warm enough without artificial heat. 


The Suburban Municipal Compiissioners^are enjoying their late 
triumph against their Chairman— shall we say, much as many of the 
Negroes enjoyed their first consciousness of the end of slave flatus t 
Such at least is about the impression made on us by a contemporary’s 
account of a demonstration that took place at Bhowanipore. It ap- 
pears that on Sunday Babu Ashutosh Biswas, one of the leading 
spirits of the Municipality Militant, and who spoke their luckless Chief 
to distraction, commemorated their triumph of Self-Government by a 
monster eating mujlis! We hope it was not like one of his friend 
Surendra Natii Bankrjke’s monster meetings of rayjreis inconsolable 
tor the absence of Parliamentary government in India. The whole 
thing was of the suburbs strictly suburban, and managed in a way of 
its own not urban. There had been no intimation to the public, and* 
of course no reporters of the morning papers attended. Only the 
Kayastha portion of the native press seems to have been invited. 
Never mind. It is only necessary to know that the public are not 
being hoaxed or otherwise deceived. On that point, the testimony of 
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the Amrita Bazar is sufficient. Our brother calls it “ a grand dinner 
party,” and so far as numbers go, it was monstrous grand, to be sure. 
He gives fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred as the number of the* 
assembled guests. As the Amrita Bazar is a famous Vaishnava, and 
ex-neccssitate a teetotaller, there is no excuse for discounting his 
figures as influenced by postprandial enthusiasm. The only particular 
given about the personnel of the party is that “ a very large number 
of the leading men in Bhowanipore and Calcutta were invited ” and, 
it may be taken for granted, attended. Nothing in these days without 
“ leading men ” in the Lower Provinces or M Reises ” in the Upper ! But 
our friend Mr. Biswas succeeded in Sagging the whole tribe, as indeed 
it was necessary for him to do in order to bring the party up to its 
fujl complement of 1,500 or 1,700. Fere, we suspect, were concentrated 
his best energies. It was no joke. You may easier gather all the 
Talents together than all the leaders, specially of a community so 
divided and, indeed, without a leader. His definition seems to be # a 
strict one, eliminating many who were included in the lists of other 
houses like those of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Commander in-Chief 
and the Viceroy. Nevertheless, he amassed a large mass of “ leading” if 
not of 11 light.” For the rest, the Amrita Bazar ( which, by the way 
usually deals not in Amrita but rather in bitters often wholesome— in 
the end) stops short in its description^ the numerical statement, leaving 
each of its readers to supply the rest for himself as best he may. How 
the guests were accommodated we arc not told, whether the invited host 
were all compressed in this lovely May weather under the inviting 
host’s hospitable roof, or whether they were separately billettcd on the 
neighbours, in which case there was feasting if not rejoicing in 
every respectable house in that quarter. Nor wlfbther it was all a re- 
gular Hindu b/toj served in banana or sal leaves, or a dinner in the 
European style to which Young Bengal is partial. 

We suspect this Self-Government Jubilee banquet was a mixed yarn 
—partly the one and partly the other. And for very good reasons. 
Ashu Baboo would scarcely expect all his leading men to squat on 
the damp floor and, with perspiration streaming from every 
pore, consume heaps of indifferently fried butter-leavened Indian 
bread. It would be preposterous to place«beforc the Mysore Princes 
of the neighbourhood plantain leaves for dinner as if they were cattle. 
At the same time, nothing— not even the opportunity of dishing 
with due deference a dozen Civilian chairmen — would induce his muni- 
cipal mate, Ur. GURUDAS Bankrjea, to eat forbidden fruit— food 
tabooed by the Hindu ceremonial ordinances. There is yet another 
consideration. A European dinner for 1,500 to 1,700 beads is lather a 
serious entertainment in every sense. It takes one’s breath away to 
think what the Great Eastern Hotel would charge for it. We do nut 
name any others of the public caterers advisedly. The Great Eastern 
is the only restaurant in Calcutta that can supply such an order or de- 
cently manage such a colossal banquet. Even a mixed dinner, partly 
in the old Hindu, partly in the European, and partly perhaps in the 
Mahomedan style, must be* a costly affair. Great as is the Baboo’s 
success at fhe Aliporc criminal bar, Baboo AsHUTOSII is only a pleader 
and his time was for many ytars occupied by, and is still in some 
measure engaged in, literary and public activity. He has given an 
unmistakable proof of his interest in Local Self-Government, as be- 
fitted one of the principal speakers at the earliest meetings on the 
announcement of Lord Riton’s Resolution, held at^ Baranagar and 
Bhowanipore. 


Now uku uiv ... the Suburban Corporation have not only 

exhibited their force of argument and their weight of numbers but 
have had the celebration of their triumph, we do earnestly hope they 
are now in a mood to be generous* They should lay their pen aside 
and give holiday to their tongues. They should of course avoid any 
unseemly exhibitions. They may stuff themselves, even in this grilling 
weather, with any quantity ctipoorees or pilau, or even chops and cut- 
lets, but they need not eat as if they were maunching the head of Mr. 
Forbes or Mr. Swinhoe or Mr. Owen, if only for the good of their 
digestion and their future health. Why, there are goats and lambs to 
any number to be had at the neighbouring shrine of Kalighat ! Euro- 
peans are not particularly toothsome, are they ? One swallow does not 
make a summer, and a single action does not always end a war or 
even a campaign. Besides, municipal administration is a practical 
business, andjhat can be done well only by harmony of all the powers. 


Though men must be prepared to fight when necessary, 
there is nothing like peace. And we .need not remind such 
scholars as Dr. Banerjea, Mr. Biswas, and others on the Board, of 

the Poet’s dictum about the victortcs of Peace. Let them now all 

• < 

strive for these. 

After all, their Chairman only committed an <yn*or of judgment, for 
which we are sure he is now sorry. His kindness to the contractors is 
an amiable virtue. His desire to protect them was natural and no 
weakness ; it would have been difficult for them to do justice to their 
engagements under the ill will of the Commissioners whom they ap- 
pear to have offended under a past regime. Mr. Forbes was unfor- 
tunate in his official advisers, perhaps. But our countrymen are defi- 
cient in imagination to see these matters of sanitation from the Huio- 
pean point of view. lie that as it may have been, we hope nothing 
more will be done to embitter the conti oversy. Let there be Peace 1 


Since our opening note on the weather was written, and indeed printed, 
news has come or a storm in the Bay of Bengal simultaneous with 
lhc # foul ami windy weather in and about town. Most of *he light 
vessels stationed at the entrance to the channels at the mouth of the 
Hoogly were displaced or adrift or missing. The Ncpaul which 
arrived safe at Saugor yestercXiy morning picked up the lasrars of 
the steam tug Retriever ; ship supposed to have foundered.” The 
•gale which was felt severely at Chamlbally overtook that place at 
1 1 in the forenoon of Thursday. Though houses were blown down 
and some 20 boats lost, happily no loss of life is yet reported. But 
it is too eaily to lay that flattering unction to the soul. There 
ate indeed grounds enough for grave anxiety, if the rumour in town 
about the Sir John Lawrence prove correct. It is said that that vessel, 
belonging to Messrs. Macneii.l & Co., although shew left Calcutta 
for Chandbally on the morning of the 26th, has not reached that port, 
and in fact no news of her has yet been received. She is supposed to 
have been lost. That will be a great pecuniary loss to some body 
but it will be remembered that the Sir John Lawrence is a passenger 
vessel, and there were on this trip as many as 750 human beings 
on board. The loss of such a vessel under such ciicumstances at sea 
would be a frightful < alamity. Another great loss is that of the Godrmi , 
a ship of 2000 tons (1999 tons register) Captain VV. Roberts, 
which cleared poit with a full cargo bound for Liverpool, Agents— 
Turner, Morrison, & Co. Messrs. Macneill & Co.’s Curlew and 
Baboo RAMKISSEN’.S Tyrone were saved by not leaving the Hoogly; they 
reached safely Chamlbally last night. The Basseir in her passage from 
Chandbally had to put back to port. Anxiety is felt about three other 
large ships, the Windsor Path, ( ilen/ui , and another, which were at 
sea. Most of these and others, lost or missing, are good large newly 
built vessels, and one may well imagine the distress of the insurance 
offices in their behalf. The owncis will not be sony to lose them, 
specially in the present state of the height market. Yesterday, the 
Government steamer Resolute was despatched in search of the light 
slops and to afford assistance, ami this morning the steamer Madras, 
chartered for the purpose by Government, has t left with the ^amc 
object. 

The stotm appears to have been very severe, not only from the above 
indications, but also from the report of the Captain of the ffunsdon 
which came yesteiday, who says that in his many y-^ars in it lie had 
never known the sea so rough, the foain blowing about so thick that 
nothing could be perceived ahead. We hope there is here the usual 
exaggeration of the old Tar wtyo has just come victorious out of his 
struggle with his untrustwoithy element. It is the old story. We 
think we h;vve heard the same thing after every gale. We have the 
counterpatt of the same thing on land. At the mess table— after dinner 
— almost every bloody engagement tends to become a Wateiloo, 
every tolerable pass fighting a Thermopylae, while every retreat 
of some difficulty through a length of country is sure to be compared to 
the antique feat recorded in the classic pages of Xenorhon. 

1 • 

The result of the Entrance Examination gives— First Division 915; 

second, 1,736 ; third 656, or a total of 3,307 passed students. 
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REIS & RA YYET. 

~ SATURDAY,' MA yVs, 1SS7. 
HYDERABAD. 

W E have leftMiejther time nor space for enlarging 
on Hyderabad affairs this week, but the event 
of the week in that connection is too important to be 
dismissed without passing notice. We refer, of 
course, to the attack on Major Marshall, the Niza- 
mat dry-nurse. At this distance, it is difficult to be 
sure of tho facts, but what passes for news from 
that state is not always even an approximation 
to the truth. In the present case, the source is 
obviously tainted. Indeed, the friends of the al- 
mighty British “ Minister Extraordinary ” could not 
but take good care of his reputation, as they habitual- 
ly* do. We had therefore given out what we hear. 

At one of the treasuries the doors are always kept 
open, ‘although welj guarded by military. The object 
seems to be, to allow of the inside of the room being 
thoroughly observed by all parsers who care to cast 
a glance.that way. Such at least was the reason 
given. Such was the custom, 'whatever its value.* 
Major Marshall took it into his head that it was not 
a good practice and he set to reform it in the sum- 
mary British way. He went to the spot and there 
and then told the sentry on duty in charge of the 
door to close it and lock it up and mountguard 
on the outside. The man, a Rohillah, would not 
obey. He asked for orders. The Major said that 
that was his order. The Rohillah was firm, saying 
he could only obey his own superior officer. He 
represented to Major Marshall that if he wished 
anything to be done, he should communicate it to the 
commandant of the treasury guardVand that then the 
Rohillah would receive his order in the proper chan- 
nel through his own superior which he must obey. 
He could not take order direct from Major Mar- 
shall, high as his position was. Thereupon the Major 
seems to have lost his temper. He forgot himself so 
far as to use abusive language to the; guard, which 
the soldier answered with a thrust of his bayonet. 
Luckily, at this moment Aksar Jam; appearing on 
the scene, snatched the weapon out of the Eo- 
hillah’S clutch and shoved him off, not, however, be- 
fore a scratch had disfigured, temporarily we hope, 
the Major’s countenance. 

This, we are told, is the unvarnished tale. It has 
all the appearance of truth. What complexion may 
be given to the incident, or what manipulation may 
be exercised on the facts, by European diplomacy 
or Durbar intrigue, we do not know. 

Another piece of information that comes to us 
having a most important bearing on affairs, is that 
the Nizam has given Mkiidi Ali Khan notice 
to quit. No written document, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, but a quiet but distinct hint that the 
stranger is not wanted. In fact, His HigJiness has 
frankly told Mf.mhdi Ali that he is highly unpo- 
pular and must leave. He has already feathered 
his nest beyond his* wildest dream, has, by hook 
or by crook, made a princely fortune .and got 
a title of nobility, it was time enough for him to 
retire. \lc would be foolish to stay any longer. He 
is very far (jfom a fool, — unless ambition rqakes hitn 
one. • 


• NEPAL. 

The Revolution in Nepal, after the example of its 
great predecessor in France, is like Saturn devouring 


its own children. The two boys — sons of old Dheer 
Shumshere Jung, the trusted brother of the late 
*Sir Jung Bahadoor and the mainstay of the adminis- 
tration after his death — who waded to power through 
the cowardly slaughter of their aged uncle, Sir Ra- 
nadip Singh, after they had disposed of all whom 
they feared or chose to suspect, were naturally re- 
duced, for want of other or better pbjects, to suspect 
each other. Whether the younger General Khadga 
Shumshere Jung, who hold the office. of Commander- 
in-Chief, was or was not guilty of any overt act, 
he has been seized and consigfied, with all his 
party, to strict confinement in a frontier fort, 
on the charge of having attempted to shoot 
clown his elder brother the Prime Minister and 
ruler de facto. His ostensible position has been 
given to Ran Shumshere Jung. We say “osten- 
sible position,” for the real command of the army 
we shrewdly suspect, remains with the Grand Vizier. 
There can never be a division of true power. In 
Nepal it is less likely thaft anywhere else. Just now it 
is out of the question. In a military state, without a 
public opinion, the army is the arbiter of affairs. 

If Kiiadga Shumshere had been the favorite of the 
army, of which he was the official head, his elder 
brother would probably have been sacrificed in the 
attempt to banish him. The Prime Minister is the 
true Comm^nder-in-Chief. 

But the cobra is sco'tchecl, not killed. The Khadga 
is not broken to pieces, but simply shelved, with all 
its keenness on it, for the present. It will bide its 
time, and reappear at a suitable opportunity. This 
the Minister knows. as well as anybody. Therein is 
an obvious source of. danger to the latter. Therein, 
indeed, we remark either a conscious weakness in his 
power, or an unconscious evidence of personal weak' 
ness. He knows better, and must feel more vividly 
than any one the grave risk of keeping alive the rival 
brother who has given mortal offence and whom he 
has given mortal offence. They are foes for ever to 
the bitter end. No reconciliation is possible in this 
life — that is, no genuine entente cordiale * There is 
no indulgence or mercy in Nepal — certainly no abso- 
lution, amnesty, or oblivion for political offenders. 
There is no golden mean, no juste milieu . All is 
direct if not above board — straight if not straight- 
forward : sharp as a razor— to th£ point as the dagger 
or the bayonet — unbending as the rock — unrelenting 
as fate. It is all a toss up tfiere, a turning of the 
die. The history of administration is a record of 
massacres ; the devolution of power depends upon 
coups defat and successful tragedy. There is no 
tedious tide in the affairs of men in that Asiatic 
Switzerland. There is certainly no novicidte in pub- 
lic life — no patient waitingr-no stepping from office 
to office. All is swift and sudden. A chance death 
may upturn a dynasty — a false move has usually to 
be paid for with life — the lucky shot means power, 
without distinction of birth or age, without regard to 
claims. It is a country in *which children are general 
officers— in which a boy may be hoisted up, in the 
chance of a moment, to .sovereign office. But there 
is no room for hesitation — no time given, for delibera- 
tion. Half-measures are nowhere more palpably dan- 
gerous to the statesman in power. 

Knowing well these conditions of political life in his ■ 
country, as he must do, it passes us to understand 
how the real head of the Government of Nepal could 
leave his distrusted and disgraced brother and late 
colleague alive. Confinement in Nepal, specially for 
political offences, is a very different thing from the 
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tue of necessity. So little is understood of Nepalese 
afiairs, so little trustworthy information passes beyond 
the frontiers, that any substantial coritlusion that may 
be arrived at on the subject must be an advantage to 
neighbours so deeply interested in it as the Gov- 
ernment and people of India. We think we have in 
the above got, and given our readers, a true inkling. 
From that, it follows that affairs are far from settled 
in that unhappy country. It will be difficult for the 
minister to maintain himself. We may expect soon 
to hear of a further development of the state drama— 
which is usually a tragedy in that state. 

We have been cogitating to the ‘above effect for 
some time, and the greater part of this article has 
been many weeks in type. Before we have finished 
it, comes the news that the new Commander-in-Chief 
General Ran Siiumsiiekk, who two months ago had 
replaced General Khadcj Jung, is dead. The event 
is attributed to “ natural causes,” but assassination is 
among the “ natural causes” rife in Nepal. Young 
Goorkhas don’t die like young Indian Rajas. 

K • • 

V SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT. 

Lmai. Self-Government at Baranagar has got into 
the criminal court — at route to chancery. Our readers 
will remember that His High Mightiness (as our con- 
temporary of the Daily News called him) of the Chair, 
unable any lodger to maintain an unequal war, dis- 
advantaged as lie was latterly by the defection of his 
own allies and creatures, resigned. In the huff or 
hurry of the moment, or perhaps calculating that the 
enemy would not be appeased without his complete 
submission— his absolute effacement— in abdicating 
sovereignty in the corporation he committed munici- 
pal suicide. He resigned both the chair and the 
member’s seat. Accordingly there was an election for 
each. In the usual course of red tape and the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling the law’s requirements, some 
months elapsed before the elections came. By that 
time, feeling his troubles all miraculously ended and 
much of the rage against him subsided with his retire- 
ment, the late chairman would seem to have meditat- 
ed a sudden return from Elba. He again got himself 
nominated a candidate for election as a member in his 
own place. The alarmed corporators at this hasten- 
ed the election for the chair and, by way of anticipat- 
ing the Napoleonic descent, placed the iloricultural 
Roy Bahadoor <*i» the throne. Then the other elec- 
tion came. The former Chairman-candidate was 
•not present but his people were there. It was a stiff 
struggle. All the European forms having been im- 
ported, a good deal of Billingsgate was indulged in 
at the hustings against candidates. One gentleman, 
a municipal member, was specially severe upon the 
late chairman for his taste in hankering for a thing 
that he had himself vomitted out as it were. The 
presiding officer stopped this kind of remark. Next 
day, it would seem tho contending parties held a 
parley over the unparliamentary expressions in the 
open street, and there was a hand to hand encounter 
even to the spilling of some blood. At tyiy rate, 
there was a complaint from both sides against each 
other. A- police enquiry - was ordered, probably in' 
the hope thut the parties would come to an. amicable 
arrangement. The hope was vain. • 

On the contrary, one of the parties, if not both, 
pressed for a judicial determination. And they have 
got it — with a vengeance. Summonses were issued 
against both sides on the prosecution of the Queen 
for a disturbance or affray on the Queen’s high-way. 


Ort the hearing, the case was proved against all the 
four alleged brawlers, the member of the corporation 
of the one part, and three relations of the late Chair- 
man. And to the everlasting remembrance of both 
sides and the surprise of all men, the British Magis- 
trate, Mr. Holmwood, sentenced each of the defend- 
ants to a month’s confinement in jail. We believe 
there was a general “ stampede” from the*court-house, 
or else the spectators might have got a lickning for 
their share in the proceedings. The lawyers stood 
a good chance of being fined by a Magistrate who 
declared his intention of making an example. 

The extraordinary sentence had one salutary effect. 
Immediately there was peace between the con- 
tending factions. They now set to work together to 
save themselves from the clutches of an inexorable 
magistracy. There was a search for lawyers and a 
run with them to the District Judge. An order was 
Soon obtained for letting the prisoners off on bail pend- 
ing appeal or such other hearing as might be provided 
by law. But before it could be got the prisoners had 
been marched to jail, where they had to remain all 
night, till they were released on the following day. 
The hearing will take place some day after the mid- 
dle of next month. 

Meanwhile, Baranagar from quarrelling and bandy- 
ing abuse is weeping and wailing. And well may she 
cry. Howsoever the matter may end, the disgrace of 
a night’s criminal jail will not be wiped out. Such is 
Draconian law as worked by a foreign judiciary. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

» 

General.— The nth May 1887.— Baboo Nobin Krishna Bancr- 
jee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Tfppcrah, is appoint- 
ed to perform the functions of a Collector under section 4 of Acr 
Vi I (B. C.) of 1880 in that district. 

The 19th May 18S7. — Baboo Shco Nundun Lai Roy, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Chumparun, is vested with the 
powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that district. 

Mr. A. II. Collins, e. s., reported his departure from India, on 
furlough, on the 10th instant. 

Baboo I’ctymbcr Bancrjcc, Sub-Deputy Collector, Backcrgungc, 
is allowed leave for one month and twenty-four days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 14th June 1887. 

The 20th May 1887. — Baboo Radha Kant Banerjee, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Culna, Burdwan, is vested with the 
powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that sub-division. 

Baboo Puma Chunder Bysack, Officiating •Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Serajgungc, Pubna, is allowed leave for two 
months, under section 72 of the Givil Lg-ave Code, in extension of 
the leave granted to him under the order of the 14th ultimo. 

The 23rd May 1887. — Mr. V. W. J. Rees, District and Sessions 
Judge, Tipperah, is allowed furlough for fifteen months, under sec- 
tion 50, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, witfi effect from the 
•26th July 1887, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself 
of it. . 

Mr. J. HL Rivett-Carnac, c.s., c.i.k., reported his departure from 
India, on furlough, on the 20th April 1887. 

Mr. R. Cornish, c.s., reported his* dcparturc^from India, on fur- 
lough, on the 22nd April 1887. 

Baboo Srcc Nath Bhuddcr, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a Collector under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. 

In modification of the order of the 19th ultimo, Mr. R. H. Wil- 
son, Officiating Commissioner, Burdwan Division, is allowed leave 
for one month and ten days, under section 72, chapter V of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect frr*m the 6th instant. 

Judicial. — The 19th May 1887. — Baboo Hem Chunder Mooker- 
jee, n l., is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Midnaporc, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Tumlook, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Anund Nath Mozumdar, or until further orders. 

Baboo Lai Behari Dcy, Munsif of Bhagulporc, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits 
cognizable by such a court up to the amount of Rs. 50 within the 
local jurisdiction of the Sudder Munsifi of Bhagulporc. 

The 20th May 1887. — Baboo Srinath Sen, b.l., is appointed to 
act as a Munsif in the district of Cuttack, to be ordinarily stationed 
at Jajpore, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gopal Krishna 
Ghose, or until further orders. 
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The 22nd May 1887. — Baboo Bungshi Dhur Rai, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moorshcdabad, is vested with thte 
powers of a Magistrate of the first class. , 

The 23rd May 1887. — Baboo Jadu Nfcth Goswami, m.a., b.l., is 
appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Sealdah, during the absence, on depu- 
tation, of Baboo Karuna Das Bose, or until further orders. 

Moulvi Sayyad Abdul Aziz is appointed to act as a Munsif in the 
district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily stationed at Buxar, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chundcr Bose, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Baboo Nagendra Nath Dhur, m. a., b. l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of Myracnsingh, to be ordinarily stationed at 
lshwargunge, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Shambhu 
Chunder Nag, or antil further orders. 

Baboo Ashutosh Sirkar, m.a., b.l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Dacca, to be ordinarily stationed at the Suddcr 
station, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Puma Chundcr 
Bancrjee, or until further orders. 

Moulvic Dilwar Hossein Ahmed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Gya, is vested with powers under section 1 10 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Nund Laul De, Munsif of Budbud, in the district of Bur- 
dwan, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small J 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the 
value of Rs. 50 within the locil jurisdiction of the Budbud Munsifi. 

Baboo Jiban Krishna Chattcrjee, First Subordinate Judge, Chitta- 
gong, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the 
value of Rs. 100 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Suddcr Munsifi of that district. 

Grants of Leave to Munsifs. — The 17th May 1887. — Baboo 
Gopal Krishna Ghosh, Munsif of Jaj pore, in the district of Cuttack, 
is allowed leave for three months, under section 128, chapter X of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date * on which he avail- 
ed himself of it. 9 9 

The 1 8th May 1887. — Baboo Shambhu Chundcr Nag, Munsif of 
lshwargunge, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 
two months, under section 73, rule I. ‘chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 1st current, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

Mcinl |hpa\ 

~ THE COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. 

Convention concerning the creation of an International Union 

for the Protection of Literal y and Artistic Works . 

[ Concluded from page 248 . ] 

Article XL — In older that the authors of works protected by the 
present Convention shall, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be 
considered as such, and be consequently admitted ^institute pro- 
ceedings against pirates before the Courts of the various countries of 
the Union, it will be sufficient that their name be indicated on the 
work in the accustomed manner. 

For anonymous or pseudonymous works, the publisher whose name 
is indicated on the work is entitled to protect the rights belonging to 
the author. He is, without other proof, reputed the lawful represen- 
tative of the anonymous or pseudonymous author. 

It is, nevertheless, agreed that the tribunals may, if necessary, 
require the production ol a certificate from the competent authority 
to the effect that the formalities prescribed by law in the country of 
origin have been accomplished as contemplated in Article II. 

Article XII.’ — Pirated works may be seized on importation into 
those countries of the Union where the original work enjoys lcg*l 
protection. * 

The seizure shall take place conformably to the domestic law of 
each State. 

Article XIII.— is understood that the provisions of the present 
Convention cannot in any way derogate from the right belonging to 
the Government of each country of the Union to permit, to control, 
or to prohibit, by measures of domestic legislation or police, the cir- 
culation, representation, or exhibition of any works or productions in 
regard to which the competent authority may find it necessary to 
exercise that right. 

Articlb XIV. — Under the reserves and conditions to be deter- 
mined by common agreement,* thf present Convention applies to all 
works which at the moment of its coming into force have not yet 
fallen into the public domain in the country of origin. 

Article XV, — It is understood that the Governments of the coun- 
tries of the Union reserve to themselves respectively the right to 
enter into separate and particular arrangements between each other, 
provided always that such arrangements confer upon authors or their 
lawful representatives more extended rights than those granted by 
the Union, or embody other stipulations not contrary to the present 
Convention. 



Article XVI. — An International Office is established, under the 
name of “Office of the Internationil Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works.V 

This office, of which the Expenses will be borne by the Adminis- 
trations of all the countries of the Union, is placed under the high 
authority of the superior Administration of‘ the Swiss Confederation, 
and works under its direction. The functions of this office are de- 
termined by common accord between the countries of the Union. 

Article XVII. — The present Convention may be submitted to 
revisions in order to introduce therein amendments calculated to 
perfect the system of the Union. * 

Questions of this kind, as well as those which are of interest to 
the Union in other respects, will be considered in Conferences to be 
held successively in the countries of the Union J>y Delegates of the 
said countries. 

It is understood that no alteration in the present Convention shall 
be binding on the Union except by the unanimous consent of the 
countries composing it. 

Article XVIII. — Countries which have not become parties to 
the present Convention, and which grant by their domestic law the 
protection of rights secured by this Convention, shall be admitted 
to accede thereto on request to that effect. 

Such accession shall be notified in writing to the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation, who will communicate it to *all the other 
countries of the Union. • 

Such accession shall imply full adhesion to all the clauses and ad- 
mission to all the advantages provided by the present Convention. 

Article XIX, — Countries accecUng to the present Convention 
shall also have the right to accede thereto at any time for their 
Colonies or foreign possessions. 

They may do this either by a general declaration comprehending 
all their Colonics or possessions within the accession, or by specially 
naming those comprised therein, or by simply indicating those which 
arc excluded. 

Article XX. — The present Convention shall be put in force 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications, and shall re- 
main in effect for an indefinite period until the termination of a year 
from the day on which it may have been denounced. 

Such denunciation shall be made to the Government authorized 
to receive accessions, and shall only be effective as regards the coun- 
try making it, the Convention remaining in full force and effect for 
the other countries of the Union. 

Article XXI. — The present Convention shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications exchanged at Berne, within the space of one year at 
the latest. • 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries iyivc signed 
the same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(L. S.) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bcrgnc ; Otto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Comte Dc La Almina Y Castro ; 
Jose Villa-Amil ; Emmanuel *Arago ; Lyuis Joseph Jan- 
vier ; E. Di Bcccaria ; Kcuntzer ; Droz ; L. Ruchon- 
net ; A. D’Orelli ; L. Renault. 

• 

A dditional A rticle. 

The Plenipotentiaries assembled to sign the Contention con- 
cerning the creation of an International Union for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works have agreed upon the following ad- 
ditional Article, which shall be ratified together with the Conven- 
tion to which it relates : 

The Convention concluded this day in no wise affects the main- 
tenance of existing Conventions between # thc contracting States, 
provided always that such Conventions confer on authors, or their 
lawful representatives, rights more extended than those secured by 
the Union, or contain other stipulations which are not contrary to 
the said Convention. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present additional Article. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bcrgnc ; Otto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Almina ; Villa-Amil ; Emmanuel 
Arago ; Louis Joseph Janvier ; E. Di Beccaria ; 
• Keentzer ; Droz ; L. Ruchonnct ; A. D’Orclli ;• L. 
Renault. 

Final Protocol. 

In proceeding to the signature of the Convention concluded this* 
day, the* undersigned Plenipotentiaries have declared and stipulated 
as follows : 

I. As regards Article IV, it ts agreed that those countries of the 
» Union wljcrc the character of artistic works is not refused to photo- 
graphs, engage to admit them to the benefits of the Convention 
concluded to-day, from the date of its coming into effect. They 
are, however, not bound to protect the authojs of such works fur- 
ther than is permitted by their own legislation, except in the case 
of international engagements already existing, or which may here- 
after be entered into by them. 


* See para 4 of Final Protocol) page 262, col. 1. 
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It is understood that an authorized photograph of a protected work 
of art shall enjoy legal protection in all the Union, as contemplated 
by the said Convention, for the same period as the principal right of 
reproduction of the work itself subsists, 1 and within the limits of pri- 
vate arrangements between thoseVho have legal rights. 

2nd As regards Article 1 X, it is agreed that those countries of 
the Union whose legislation implicitly includes choregraphic works 
amongst dramatico-musical works expressly admit the former works 
to the benefits of the Convention concluded this day. 

It is, however, understood that questions which may arise on the 
application of this clause shall rest within the competence of the 
respective tribunals to decide. 

• 3. It is understood that the manufacture and sale of instruments 
for the mcchanical^eproduction of musical airs which are copyright 
shall not be considered as constituting an infringement of musical 
copyright. 

4. The common agreement alluded to hi Article XIV of the 
Convention is established as follows : — 

The application of the Convention to works which have not fallen 
into the public domain at the time when it comes into force shall 
operate according to the stipulations on this head which may be con- 
tained in special Conventions cither existing or to be concluded. 

In the aoscncc of such stipulations between any countries of the 
Union, the fespcctivc countries shall regulate, each for itself, by its ( 
domestic legislation, the manner in which the principle contained in 
Article XIV is to be applied. 

5. The organization of the Intcrnatio* al Office established in 
virtue of Article XVI of the Convention shall be fixed by a Regula- 
tion which shall be drawn up by the Government of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

The official language of the International Office will be French. 

The International Office will collect all kinds of information rela- 
tive to the protection of the rights of authors over their literary and 
artistic works. It will arrange and publish such information. It 
will study questions of general utility likely to be of interest to the 
Union, and, by the aid of documents placed at its disposal by the 
different Administrations, will edit a periodical publication in the 
French language treating questions which concern the Union. The 
Governments of the countries of the Union reserve to themselves the 
faculty of authorizing, by common accord, the publication by the 
office of an edition in one or more other languages if experience 
should show this to be requisite. 

The International Office will always hold itself at the disposal of 
members of the Union, with the view to furnish them with any 
special information they may require relative to the protection of 
literary and artistic works. 

The Administration of the country where a Conference is about 
to be held will prepare the programme of the Conference with the 
assistance of the International Office. 

The Director of the International Office will attend the sittings of 
the Conferences! and will take part in the discussions without a deli- 
berative voice. He will make an annual report on his Administra- 
tion, which shall be communicated to all the members of the Union. 

The expenses of the Office of the International Union shall be 
shared by the contracting States. Unless a fresh arrangement be 
made, they trannot exceed a sum of 60,000 francs a year. This sum 
may be increased by the decision of one of the Conferences provided 

for in Article XVII. 

• 

The share of the total expenses to be paid by each country shall 
be determined by the division of the contracting and acceding 
States iftto six classes* each of which shall contribute in the propor- 
tion of a certain number of units, viz ,: — 


1st class 

... 25 

2nd „ 

• 1 * 1 20 

3rd „ 

... I 5 

4<h 

• •• •«. 10 

5th „ 

5 

6th „ 

... ... 3 


These coefficients will be multiplied by the number of States of 
each class, and the total product thus obtained will give the number 
of units by which the total expense is to be divided. The quotient 
will give the amount of the unity of expense. * 

Each State will declare, at the time of its accession, in which of 
the said classes it desires to be placed. 

The Sw iss Administration* will prepare the Budget of the office, 
•superintend its expenditure, make the necessary advances, and draw 
up the annual account, which shall be communicated to all fhc other 
^Administrations. 

6. The ne«t Conference shall be* held at Paris between four and 
six years from th^datc of the coming into force of the Convention.? 

The French Government will fix the date within these Jimits after 
having consulted the International Office. 

7. It is agreed that, as regards the exchange of ratifications con- 
templated in Article A XI, each Contracting Party shall give a single 
instrument, which shall be deposited, with those of the other States, 
in the Government archives of the Swiss Confederation. Each party 


shall receive in exchange a copy of the proces-verbal of the exchange 
df ratifications signed by the Plenipotentiaries present. 

The present Final Protocol, which shall be ratified with the Con- 
vention concluded this da)?, shall be considered as forming an in- 
tegral part of the said Convention, and shall have the same force, 
effect, and duration. 

Jn witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bergne ; Qtto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Almina ; Villa-Amil ; Elnmanuel 
Arago ; Louis Joseph Janvier ; E. Di. Bcccaria ; 
Ktrntzer ; Droz ; L. Ruchonnet ; A. *D’Orelli ; L. 
Renault. 


Proces-verbal of Signature, 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries, assembled this day to proceed 
with the signature of the Convention with reference to the creation 
of an International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, have exchanged the following declarations : 

1. With reference to the accession of the Colonies or foreign 
possessions provided for by Article XIX of the Convention : 

The Plenipotentiaries of His Catholic Majesty the King of Spain 
t reserve to the Government the power of making known His Majes- 
ty’s decision at the time of the cxachange of ratifications. 

The Plenipotentiary of the French Republic states that the acces- 
sion of his country carries with it that of all the French Colonies. 

The Plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic Majesty state that the 
accession of Great Britain to the Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works comprises the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all the Colonies and foreign possessions of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

At the same time, they reserve to the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty the power of announcing at any time the separate 
denunciation of the* Convention by one or several of the following 
Colonies or possessions, in the manned provided for by Article XX of 
the Convention, namely: — 

India, the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape, Natal, 
New South Wales, Victoria, (Queensland, Tasmania, South Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

2. With respect to the classification of the countries of the 
Union having regrad to their contributory part to the expenses of 
the International Bureau (N0/5 of the Final Protocol): 

The Plenipotentiaries declare that their respective countries 
should be ranked in the following classes, namely : 

Germany in the 1st class ; Belgium in the 3rd class ; Spain in the 
2nd class ; France in the 1st class ; Great Britain in the 1st class ; 
Haiti in the 5th class ; Italy in the 1st class ; Switzerland in the 3rd 
class ; Tunis in the 6th class. 

The Plenipotentiary of the Repulic of Liberia states that the 
powers which he has received from his Government authorize him 
to sign the Convention, but that he has not received instructions to 
the class in v?hicli his country proposes to place itself with respect to 
the contribution to the expenses of the International Bureau. He 
therefore reserves that question to be determined by his Govern- 
ment, who will make known their intention on the exchange of 
ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present prom-verbal. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) For Great Britain, F. O. Adams, J. H. G. Bergne ; For 
Germany, Otto von Bulow ; For Belgium, Maurice Dclfossc ; For 
Spain, Almina, Villa-Amil j For France, Emmanuel Arago ; For 
Haiti, Louis Joseph Janvier ; For Italy, E Di Beccafia ; For Liberia, 
Kcentzer ; For Switzerland, Droz, L. Ruchonnet, A. D’Orclli ; 
For Tunis, L. Renault. 

• 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — 1 have read your remarks on the New Dispensation with a 
great deal of interest. With all that you say regarding the “ Church 
Militant,” I fully agree. But your observations on the character of 
the late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen have pained his numerous 
friends and admirers. Whatever may be said against his immediate 
I followers— and volumes may be. written against them — the 

i character of the late Minister is without blot or reproach. It may 
be interesting to you to know that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen was 
the most uncompromising advocate of individual freedom in 
his church and that it is on the basis of the constitutional prin- 
ciples which he left that it has been possible for Babu Krishna 
"Bihari Sen and the party of freedom to work so long and so vigor- 
ously. Surely if his followers refuse to carry out his golden prin- 
ciples, he is not to blame. My humble request to you is that how- 
ever you may characterise the conduct of his disciples, you will 
spare the memory of our dear and beloved Minister. His biogra- 
phy has not yet appeared, and when it comes out all thp points in 
his life which you allude to will be cleared. — Yours &c. f 

Gratitude. 
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S CARCELY has the shock of tjie news of the fire which the other 
day demolished the Chhota Bazar at Simla subsided, when an 
incendiary attempt to set fire to the Burra Simla Bazar causes a 
fresh sensation. Fortunately the attempt was detected before it was 
too late. A reward has been proclaimed for the apprehension of tfte 
incendiary who it is now supposed was the cause of the other fire 
also. The destruction of the liurra Bazar, as the Simla wiiter who 
sends the telegram says, means the destruction of Simla, and who 
knows the incendiary was only^ trying to solve the “ Exodus ” pro- 
blem in his own rude ofthand way. 

• # 

This Port Officer has received the following reports from the Mate 
Pilot of the Resolute : — 

“ I have the honor to report that, whilst proceeding down in the 
Resolute , R. S. V., and steaming across towards the Ridge, when near 
the south channel buoy, we passed a large number of dead bodies float- 
ing in the water ; one appeared to be an elderly European, and some 
of the lest seamed to be Native women, one of whom appeared to 
have a child m her arms. They were in batches of six and eight, whilst 
single bodies were floating all over the place. I was then put on board 
the ship the Bruce , but the Commander of the Resolute will be able to 
give a fuller report. 

Another report, also to the Port Officer, from Sauger Island, dated 
1st June, says : — ‘Eleven dead Native women washed ashore, much 
swollen and portions of bodies wanting.’ 

The S. S. Sir John Lawrence. 

The latest particulars as regards this vessel arc that the ,£.S. Resolute , 
while nearing the South Channel Buoy off the Sandheads, picked up 
yesterday the body of an European with grey hairs, one leg missing, 
which was identified as the body of Captain Irving, and also the body 
of another European, which was identified as that of the Chief Officer 
of the S. S. Sir John Lawrence . Several bodies of Natives were seen 
drifting with the tide, an^l one Uryah was picked up with a child cling- 
ing to hjp arms. Mr, Mathews, a clerk on this steamer, is among those 
missing who were on board. A sea chest is also said to have been 
picked up, bearing on a brai>s plate* the name ‘ P. Irving.’” 

* 

* * 

SIR Ganpat Rao, President of the Regency at Gwalior, has been very 
liberal with his master’s money. The other day, he unearthed the 
hidden treasures of the State to curry favour with hks present master* 
by lendiinjj the money to the Government of India, fje has now 
relieved the Treasury of a lac and twenty thousand rupees by trans- 
ferring the amount y; (he Imperial Institute. The traitor ! 

# • 

Salar Jung II. is proving himself abroad a veritable Mussulman 
Nabob that he is. He travels en grand with a little army of men and 
women supposed to attend on him, and moves at a snail’s pace and 
marries as he goes along. Ill the language of a loyal press, Sir 
Salar Jung’s stay in Egypt is likely to be prolonged, as he has 
formed si new matrimonial alliance there. 


The Maharajah of Durbhanga’s liberality flows as a stream. He has 
lately sent a donation of Rs. 2,000 to the Madras Park Fire Relief 
Fund. His Jubilee present to the Queen is also a handsome souvenir 
executed at an expense of Rs. 1 5,000. 

• 

• * 

Among the farewell honors given to Sir William Wedderburn was 
an evening party given at Petit Hall by Bombay’s princely and popular 
truly High Sheriff. 


The Bhattias of Bombay lately held a meeting at which Rs.' 35,000 
was subscribed on the spot as the nucleus of a Fund for the support of 
•widows, oi phans and other destitute of their community. * The Bom- 

f 

bayites know how to earn wealth as well as to use it. 

* 

' * * 

The Salvation Army in India has received an accession^ of strength in 
the shape of an anonymous gift of ,£5,000. 

*** 

By the last mail steamer from Singapore sailed for England a number 
of Siamese nobles and officers to witness the Jubilee in London. These 
guests from the East will add not a little to the picturcsquencss of the 
pageant. 

% * • 

Poor Vithal, the son of the late Bhau Daji, the prince of the Grant 
graduates in medicine and an antiquarian of repute, is dead. The fact 
is thus noticed by our clever contemporary of the Indian Spectator ; — 

“ He dies comparatively young, partly, we fear, because he never 
took care of his health, trusting too much to European diet.” 

* 

* * 

The Lucknow Express writes : — 

“Kunwar Hurnam Singh Ahluwalia, C. I. E., Manager of the Kapur- 
thala Estates in Oudh, and the Honorary Secretary of the Taluqdars 1 
Association, left Lucknow on Saturday night for Calcutta en route to 
England. Kunwar Sahib is accompanid by hi* wife and children, and 
the* latter will be left in England for their education. Kunwar Hurnain 
Singh will be in London during the Royal Jubilee celebration, and 
while in Europe, it is his intention to visit* the principal continental 
capitals, including St. Petersburg!!. lie has also sketched out a trip 
thiough Spain and Protugal, and hopes to return to India and Lucknow 
before Sir Alfred Lyall retires from the Lieutenant-Governorship in 
the cold weather.” 

We doubt whether the programme will be carried out to the full. 

A Sikh Sirdar of a princely house will think twice before fie ventures 
at this time out to Russia, while poor Maharaja Diiullii* SiNCH is 
starring it there. 

* 1 
• * 

This is not bad : — > 

“You ‘must cultivate decision of character and learn to say No,”’ 
said a father to his son. Soon aflcrw irds when the father told his son 
to go to bed, the boy said ‘ No ’ with an emphasis that showed a re- 
membrance of the lesson.” 

Was this the young chaiacter who interpreted scriptural justice in 
favor of his marrying his grand-mother in answer to his father’s act? 

■4 

ir > 

THE Sind Times is justly indignant 

“Transparent disingrnnily displayed at times by even the leading 
Anglo-Indian journal** 1-. astonishing. An obscure Gujiati pa pci* < .died 
ihe jXvayadrasha/c, published at Ahmed. ibad, had sued the Rad Cu/tar 
for libel. * The libel w.n jutitied before ihe Magistrate as it was pitted 
that the editor of the Ahmedabml paper was guilty of all the mulpi no- 
tices attributed to him- The limes of India makes this subject the 
text for a homilv about the Native lb ess, obviously meaning the Verna- 
cular Pi ess. WJiat in the woild has the Vernacular Press to do with a 
wretched rag that exists upon blackmail and abuse? It was not very* 
long ago* that an Anglo-Indian papu published at Hyderabad attempted 
to impose blackmail upon an officer of the Nizam. Would it be vciy. 
wise to deliver a sermon to the whole Anglo-Indian Pres^ because one 
L black sheep had been found ? The whole Press will be glad that the 
Ahmedabrfd paper has been exposed, and it would b* inure glad if such 
a paper hail ceased to exist. But the insinuation of the Times ol India 
that most vernacular papers do not pay their way, and resort to dishon- 
est ways of laising the wiud is a gross and wantoy libel.” 

• 

• * 

THE magnificent Sivagunga Zcmindary, which survived the litigation of 
a long series of years, has now been put to another trial for another se- 
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ries of years. The Zemindary comprises 1,500 square miles divided 
into eight tasildaree subdivisions with a* population of 450,000. The 
revenue payable to Government ]s about 3 .lacs. It has now been 
leased to Messrs. R. G. Okk and Jeremiah Ryan, who have advanced 
20 lacs of rupees to remote all incumbrances on the property. I he 
lessees have of course agreed* to improve the property. Hut when will 
it be rendered back to the owners, we are not told. British occupation 
has a quality of being perpetual., 

« 

« # 

THE Tati Mall Gazette says 

« 4 We congratulate the East Anglian Daily Times upon the posses- 
sion of a reporter who at a critical emergency dared, in the inrerest of 
the public, to risk arrest rather than consent to a gross infringement of 
the pnvilegcb of the press. An inquest w;e% opened on Tuesday at 
Whitt on, near Ipswich, on the body of a young lady of sixteen who had 
committed suicide. Local rumour altubutcs her death to her seduc- 
tion. Hut Mi. A. F. Vulliamy, < oroner of Suffolk, whose conduct con- 
trasts signally wth the public-spiiited attitude of the coroner of Not- 
tingham, when he had to hold an inquiry on the judge who died in the 
house of ill-fame, decided that he should not allow reporters to be 
present. 'Thereupon Mr. F. C. Atkinson, chief repot ter of the /Cast 
Anglian Titles, refused to leave the room, lie said he was there in^ 
discharge of a public duty, and he should tomain there unless he was 
ejected by force. Alibis colleagues look up the same attitude. Ihe 
coroner, 1 dying upon some ruling of I.oid Tentci den’s, insisted upon 
excluding the reporters, and ultimately they fivcic ejected by the con- 
stables. Theieupon the jurors struck, they said they would not ie(t‘i\e 
the evidence unless the repnrteis were there, and after a long wrangle 
the coi oner was compelled to adjoin 11 the case till Monday. Wc hope 
jmors will stick to their guns. 'The cm oner has made a grave mistake, 
and the scandal whi( h he wished to hush up lias now become notorious 
thioughout the whole land.” 

* 

* * 

The Lahoie Tribune announces with great pleasure that, a young man 
has appealed before the Committee now enquiring into the allegations 
as to the tampemfg of the IJniveisity Examination papers and made 
disclosures of how he had purchased the whole of the First Arts ques- 
tions, for what amount and from whom. The culprits arc the veiy per 
sons against whom public suspicion had been so long directed. Our 
contemporary advises other candidates in the same situation to come 
forward in the same way under the promises of protection and free 
pardon which have been offered by the Committee, as otherwise they 

might run the risk of being made over to the police for investigation. 

• * 

• * 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Statesman, writing from Basti, in the 
North Western Provinces, says that at Fy/abad a man with a decent 
appearance who was traveling in a third class carriage from Calcutta 
broke his jouAey, and asked the station-master to supply him 
with a special carriage to take him to Lucknow. The station-master 
had his suspicions Excited iu the shoit parley which took place, and 
he ordered one of the coolies to bring to him the large box with 
which he whs tia\ oiling. The box being opened, he was sutprised 
to behold a boy of neatly four 5 eats old with valuable gold or- 
naments on his pci son lying at the bottom of it, his mouth gagged 
with cotton, 'lh" nun was taken into custody and the child sent 
to the hospital where he is improving. May not this be the boy 
for wluVn a hue and was the other day made by some resident 
in the Barrarkpore Sub-Division? The parentage of the child will 
uo doubt be soon asm lamed. 

* 

♦ * 

Wli take from an English paper 

u Thomas Ia\ key , f>q, pleaded guilty to three < harges ofobtmtng money 
by false pietences from the l_ oimm*'sioncrs of Customs. — Mr. M«.(. nunc!] 
appeared on behalf of the pioseciition, and Mr. Purcell for the defend- 
ant.— -The fac ts of the case wete of a somewhat peculiar charactei. 
The father of the prisoner named Robert Lcckey, had been in the cm- 
ploy of the Commissioners of Customs, but he was superannuated in 
18 1*5 upon a pension of .|tV. .Wear, payable at the rate ol 3/. fn. 8c/. pci 
month. Uolu it la ckey died m 1M32, and the ease against the pnsoncr 
was that In* and his sistu M.ny Ann Let km, who was included in the 
charge, but against whom no.evidcnce was offered by the pioseciition, 
was that the two had continued res riving the pension down to the month 
“of March last, a period of thti tv-fivc years, the male prisoner rppiesent- 
ing that he was the real Kobeit Lcckey, who was entitled 10 the 
m pension, and the money being actually teemed by the sister. Robot t 
Lei key, the father, was sixty years oKige when he was superannuated 
and thus at the time the last monthly pujment was received the :in-« 
nuilant would ha\e been something iiko no years of age. — I^lr. Purcell 
urged in mitigation of punishment, that the prisoner Thomas Lcckey 
was in a very humble position, and it appealed that the mother of the 
prisoners had i ereivefi tlv pension for twelve years after the fatheris 
death, and on her deathbed she told the female prisoner that she was 
entitled to the pension. He at the same tune expressed a hope that 
one result of the prosecution would be that the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms would look a little more carefully after their annuitants, and not 


f>ay a man’s annuity thirty-five years after his death.— The jury then 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty in the case of the sister, and the 
brother was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment.” 

That beats poor Indian villainy hollow. There is no record in 
India of a case in which pension was drawn continuously by the 
family 35 years after the death of the annuitant. The drawers 
also would not have been so leniently dealt with. The other day Mr. 
Reii.y sentenced a person to 18 months’ labor, under several sec- 
tions of the Penal Code, for receiving only Rs. 2-10-6 by personating. 

• 

Mr. O. Ghii.ardi, Principal of the Calcutta School # of Arts, informs 
the public, through the medium of the press, that there are two classes 
opened in the school for teaching metal chasing or metal rcpoust*e, 
and wood carving to which students arc admitted free of any charge. 
They are in the beginning taught free hand drawing and modelling 
which must be very useful acquisitions, apart from their training in 
those technical branches. A course of 3 or 4 years’ training is necessary 
to complete the training by which the students will be enabled to earn 
more than what remunerates an ordinary graduate of the university 
besides an independent livelihood. 

* • 

The Collector of Income-tax at Madras having called on the editor of 
a local paper for the names of contributors to the p eper together with 
the 1 enumeration paid to them, and the editor having declined to 
furnish the information, the matter was referred to the Board of Re- 
venue and afterwards to the Government. Both the Board and the 
Government have held that the editor is not bound to assist the Col- 
lector in the discharge of the duty for which he is paid. 

. 

Some Bengali Babus stationed ifi Mdfoltan were the other day very 
roughly handled by a number of Sepoys of the 25th Punjab Native 
Infantry. The Babus were giving a pciforniance of the “ Battle of 
Plassey” to which they had invited some of the native cavalry and 
infantry officers of the station. A number of Sepoys came with heavy 
sticks, and on being admitted* misbehaved themselves so much that a 
few of them had to be made to'leave the place. Offended at this, they 
formed up outside the door and began to beat the Babus with their 
sticks. They struck right and* left, assaulting every one who came 
near them. A few Europeans who sat near the door received some 
severe blows, and for the time, quite a panic prevailed. The ring- 
leaders have been arrested and will be soon put on their trial. The 
coi respondent who reports the occurrence to the Civil and Military 
Gazette gives great credit to Mr. Vaughan, Inspector of Railway 
Police, for th£ tact and coolness displayed by him in dealing with the 
infuriated soldiers and afterwards capturing their leaders. 

* 

* * 

The Statesman has received information from Mymcnsing of an un- 
usually successful shikar party headed by Babu AmritanarayaN 
Acharjee Chowdhuri of Muktagacha having in .one week bagged 
five royal tiger, seven wild boar andjtwenty deer. Our contemporary’s 
correspondent justly complains of the wrong done by the Anns Act 
to the cultivating classes in exposing them to the depredations of wild 
animals when they might easily make their security by the use of 

aims which they know so well to handle. 

• 

«• ♦ 

• * * 

The schism in the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce has been happily 
made up by the leturn, apparently under the LifltHpce of the Secretary, 
Mr. CLARKE, of the firms which had seceded and kept aloof from it for 
several years owing to some differences. The seceding firms were 
those of Messis. Gillandars, Arbuthnot and Co., Messrs. Gladstone, 
Willie and Co., Messrs. Lyall, Reunie and Co., and Messrs. Peel, Jacob 
and Co. These are some of the oldest and most respectable houses in 
Calcutta. The mercantile community in Calcutta have of late 
shown considerable political activity. We have seen -that the 
European and Eurasian Defence Association has been placed on 
a permanent footing, although in the presence of the Chamber which 
has always taken inlet est and intervened in political matters, some 
may regard a separate organization of the kind as a superfluity. We 
have no reason, however, to complain so long as the political activity 
of each community is judiciously and honorably directed to further 
its own legitimate interests without importing unnecessary bitterness 
or displaying a too exclusive and unfair spirit in discussing the claims 
of other parties. Conducted on just and even somewhat gener- 
ous principles, there is scope foi all. And there are several question's 
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in which these Associations, representing the different classes 
of the body politic, can speak with one voke. At the last annual 
meeting, for instance, of the Chamber of Commerce, its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Turner, gave expression to the views of the Euro- 
pean mercantile community on several political and adminis- 
trative questions with which the organs of native opinion have 
the greatest sympathy. In such matters, for instance, as the excessive 
cost of litigation in this country ; the necessity of a reform in our 
Bankruptcy Law ; the importance of remodelling the representation of 
the various interests*in our municipal boards so as to be equally fair 
to all ; the improvement of the silk industry, and other topics on which 
h£ spoke with great ability, the views of an influential body like the 
Chamber are in full harmony with our own. It is only to be regretted 
that it should have gone out of its way to take up such an 
attitude as it has done on the question of the recruitment for the 
Public Service. Its interests in economical administration in 
general must be identical with the interests of all non-ofikial classes, 
and such administration can only be secured by a larger employment of 
the indigenous agency. 

# 

• * 

IN the course of his speech at the aiftiual meeting of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Turner made an important suggestion on the 
subject of the Hooghly Bridge. lie said : — 

41 1 have no wish to decry the existing bridge. It has done its work 
well so far. It has proved its usefulness and the need for a road wav 
connecting Calcutta and Howrah, but it is certainly showing signs of 
wear, and should a serious accident happen, when its material has so 
far decayed as to make such accident fatal to its existence, it is evident 
that a permanent structure would be insisted upon. But the wisdom 
of waiting for such a catastrophe is to be questioned, Far belter at 
once to commence a new bridge, wlitte wcPhave the convenience of the 
existing one, so that there shall be no break in the communications, 
and' while we can raise a part of its cost by tolls upon goods and 
passengers which actually make use of the, convenience the existing 
bridge affords.” 

# 

* * 

The Madras High Court has at length tardily recognised the claims 
of the native bar to a portion of the “loavcs.and fishes,” by appointing 
Mr. N. SUBRAMANIA, who some years ago acted as Coroner but was 
not confirmed in the permanent office, to the Official Trusteeship. 

The Crown Prince of Germany is still suffering from the affection of 
the throat and his condition is causing considerable anxiety. 

*** 

Wk read with great pleasure that 

44 Madras is the only place in all India which includes amongst its 
local industries a cement woik. It is again the only part ol* India in 
which there are coffee works, of which there are twenty-one. In other 
matters, too, the Southern Presidency is to the fore. For instance, of 
the whole ten tile-manufactories in all India no fewer than eight are in 
that Piesidency, and of life remaining two, one is in Cooig and the 
other in the Hyderabad territory, whde of the forty tanneries returned 
for all India, no fewer than twenty belong to Madras, which also has 
three rope- works out of the five 111 India.” 

The so-called Benighted is quietly stealing a march on the other 
Provinces. 

• * 

The ministerial crisiS at Paris has been apparently averted by M. 
Rouvier forming a Modciatc Republican Cabinet with Ccncial 
SAUSSIER as Minister for War and M. FLOURKNS as Foreign mister. 
There were counter-demonstrations made in behalf of General Boul- 
anger, . but the promptness of the police and military arrangements 
prevented an outbreak/ 

* 

* # 

The Muslim Herald has given up the Fee a and the Osool { or Hindu 
theology and English literature. We don’t care, if its constituents 
do not embowel it for such a preference. It now writes essays on sub- 
jects of literary interest and takes the name of British classics. The 
lucubrations' in taste are not conceived* in much taste and the names 
are usually taken in vain. Thus, the Critic is called a Comedy.— But 
we are warned by the Lahore Tribune as follows : — 

44 Our highly esteemed contemporary of Reis and Rayyet has given 
, importance to that Madras rag of the Muslim Herald by conde- 
scending even to chastise it There are people who do not deserve even 
the honour of ridicule from respectable men. We made the same mis- 
take some time ago, when from purely charitable motives we attempted 
to put some sense into the Heralds head-piece. But Reis and Rayye/'s 
nas been a more inexcusable mistake. The Tribune is a veritable 
child in journalistic experience and ability before the venerable and 
veteran editor Of the best- written journal in India. What is excusable 
10 us is not necessarily excusable in Reis and Rayyet We would 


therefore, request our venerable contemporary not to notice in future 
what bilious nonsense may appear in the columns of rags like the 
Muslim Herald." • 

* * • 

* * 

In their evidence before the Sub-Committee cf the Public Service 
Commission, European witnesses strained evfcry nerve to discredit the 
employment of natives in posts requiring endurance, coolness and 
pluck in the discharge of the duties thereof. Most of such deponents* 
however, were interested parties, and the animus which they showed in 
their testimonies against native character must have diminished the 
value of their statements in impartial eyes. Our detractors, however, 
were indefatigable, and let slip no opportunity of doing* damage to the 
cause of native employment. When the Tasmania went down, a howl 
was raised against the native lascars, as if the fatal accident were 
alone due to their cowardice and undiscipline. The calumnies have, 
however, been authoritatively refuted. Tl^e Captain of the vessel 
has given them good character, and now we receive a telegraphic 
report from London of a meeting of the P. and O. Company, at which 
Mr. Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman, defended the employment 
of lascars as seamen in the Company’s steamers on the ground that 
they were generally as efficient as, and better behaved than, Europeans. 

Another casualty on high sea is reported. A German steamer, Oder, 
homeward bound from China, struck on a rock off Socotra and be- 
came a complete wreck. The passengers and crew have been saved, 
with the exception of four crew believed to have perished. 

*** 

There has been a strom of hail and rain at Simla, which began on 
the night of the 2nd and was blowing the next day till the time of 
despatch of the telegram. 

* * 

* * 

At the celebration of the Jubilee at Dublin her Majesty will be 
represented by Prince Albert Victor of Wales. 

# 

« * 

The Russians have occupied Kerki. 


• (Sbitarial ^lotcs. 

T HE latest Afghan news reports that no fighting has occurred. But 
there is no reliance to be placed on such news as finds its way to 
the Indian press regarding Cabul. It would «eem that constant com- 
munication is going on between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
on the affairs of the Amir, of which the public have scarcely any 
inkling. In the meantime, the Boundary Commission has collapsed. 
The English Foreign Office is indeed never despondent when 
speaking of this unfortunate business, and still persists in giving 
assurances that the differences which have arisen with the Court of 
St. Petersburgh will be no obstacle to the negociations being re- 
sinned with effect. Notwithstanding all such assurances, the Boundary 
Commission must be regarded as a failure. It has entailed a sad 
v\ aste of money, and of life too, besides compronfising the prestige 
of the British on more than one occasion. For a set-off against all 
tjiis on the debit side, we have little more than a few volumes of 
geographical description of the tract surveyed by the party. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown — in Corea. The insignia 
of royalty have for him become but the trappings and suits of woe. 
It is all vanity of vanities. He has had enough of it. And he prays 
to the Lord Paramount of Eastern Asia to be relieved. If His Majes- 
ty of Corea is sick of the world, it is worthy of his faith in whiclf 
absolute death is the Summum bonum . Since the Great Renunciation 
of the Founder, abdication has been a common incident in Buddhist 
political history. But state expediency rather than religious aspiration 
seems to be*at the bottom of the present move. The ruler of Corea is 
not yet prepared to enroll himself among Dr. Doran’s Monarchs 
Retired from Business. He would probably have retained* his throne 
if he could dev so with advantage; but the dangers within and the 
enemies without have filled him with affright and done him to despair. 
He is willing still to serve his country at the head of its administration, 
but he would resign his own right to rule to derive hi! authority from a 
patent — a delegation. Thus he has asked China to incorporate 
Corea as a province of the Celestial Empire. He offers to serve as a 
Viceroy. 
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The Committee of the Imperial Institute have, with the approval of the 
Prince of Wales, drawn up a schema of management by which it will 
be placed under a body so mafiy as a full tfundred strong, being made 
up of 45 members for Great Britain, thirty for the Colonies, fifteen for 
India, and ten being nominated by her Majesty. A numerous com- 
mittee is always a device for floating an unpopular enterprise, and we 
will have no cause to complain of its success, so long as funds for the 
institution are no further wruftg out from this country under official 
pressure. The Imperial Institute may add to the grandeur of Great 
Britain and may be an institution of advanced usefulness in keeping 
with the generate advancement of that country. But India is far too 
backward to reap its fruits. The Jubilee has called forth the most 
loyal demonstrations in this country an* l money has been poured 
forth in the enthusiasm of the occasion. The Indian celebration of 
the Jubilee has cost our Chiefs and Nobles no small stuns, and now 
they must again send costly presents to the Queen at the English cele- 
brafion of the event. Nor is this all. Not a man of note, but has 
had a number of calls made upon him on account of the Jubilee. 
There art in the first place purely local objects confined to the need^of 
the town or village whdVein he is resident. Then there are calls 
from the district and sub-district authorities. Next in order come 
what for brevity may be described calls Divisional and calls Pro- 
vincial. Tflcse do not, however, exhaust the whole round of 
claims made on your purse. The auspicious occasion is availed of 
by promoters of numerous other Funds, already in existence or newly 
floated, and each is commended with all the winning eloquence 
natural to the occasion, and all the influence of official patrons. 
The multiplicity of these demands were enough, one should think, to 
entitle Indian notabilities to relief from further embarrassments. 
But India is only an appanage of the English Empire, and must she 
not take part in the English Jubilee and assist towards some permanent 
English memorials of the event? We have thus the spectacle of 
Native Princes vying with each other in a fresh course of enthusiastic 
demonstrations of loyalty. They are hurrying off to be present in 
England at the English celebration— Princes whose forefathers never 
dreamt of crossing the boundaries of their States except perhaps on a 
pilgrimage in old age. The Institute will no doubj receive handsome 
endowments from these august visitors which of course means to 
India so much power of helping local institutions diverted. 


There was an imposing ceremony held at Baroda in the presence of 
his Highnes# the Gaikwar. The occasion was the laying the foundation 
of the new market of his Highness’s capital. The ceremony had been, 
said his HighncA, reserved for celebration on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. From the accounts of the structure published in the 
papers, (be maiket will be quite after European style, and in perfect 
keeping with the most approved European taste. The ceremony was also 
performed in tiptop English style, only the task of laying the stone was 
devolved on Colonel Berkeley, instead of his Highness handling 
the trowel himself. There were of course speeches, followed by a 
banquet, and not tk<?most fastidious critic could say that Oriental 
forms and fashions had not been altogether banished from the pro- 
ceedings. The Anglicization of our native chiefs has set in irresista- 
ably, and the Jubilee will be no mean instrument of hastening the 
process. 


ONE notable incident of the ceremony was the offer, made by the citi- 
zens of Baroda and accepted by his Highness, of subscriptions to the 
extent of Rs. 20,000 for a marble statue of his Highness’s late Rani to 
,be placed on a prominent site near the market which is .to be named 
after her. The exposure of a female even in stone is regarded by a 
contemporaiy as an invasion of the Purda . 


What occult connection there may be between law aqd music we 
cannot divine. It is in itself a fine art even to the extent of finesse, 
but hardly,* Gay science. It may be a “ business of pleasure,” but 
only to the profession ; much as criticism is ranked an\ong the Belles 
Lettres. For, the victims of law are not particularly* struck by its 
funny side, any more than the victims of criticism recognise the good- 
ness and nobleness of literary censor’s occupation. The affinity or 
alliance between law and music is still less perceptible. But if the 
Police reports are to be believed, there, must be some point of contact, 
some principle in unison, between them. Our Bengal High Court at 


any rate seems to be a very musical establishment. Just as learned 
men in their “ enthusiasm humanity” do not mind “ conveying ” (as 
their brethren the wise call it) books, so the members (albeit subordi- 
nate ones) of the staff of the House of Judicature in their passion for 
music do not scruple to stretch a point beyond the law itself. About two 
weeks ago, before the bench of Honorary Magistrates presided over by 
a barrister and an advocate of the High Court, Mr. N. N. Ghose, 
Inspector Bell related how one of the head messengers of the High 
Court had loved music not wisely perhaps but too well. This musical 
messenger is a worthy member of a court of law. *He is a true man of 
business of pleasure. He had lucid intervals jjleliciously sandwitching 
his day’s dull musty routine. After performance during the heat and 
dust of the day of his cheer and harsher duties in connectibn with the 
administration of the Highest Judicature among Her Majesty’s leiges 
in Bengal, he unbent himself in the evening, giving his soul up to the 
charms of song and music and the blandishments of the hour up to 
the small hours of the livelong night. Nor was this all. Indeed, this 
was far from exhausting the versatility of this precious lower extremity 
of the law. This was his mode of spending the moonlit nights. And 
his taste must be pronounced irreproachable. This dilettante of the 
High Court was too spirituelle a Being to waste his sweetness on the 
nights on which the luminary of the heavens shone not. He had a 
remarkable sense of the fitness of things. He knows what is due to 
1 what— knows the hour and its proper pursuit. Accordingly, he varied 
his moonlight seranading with midnight adventures of a darker, per- 
chance a dangerous, kind, in the dark nights. But as the Indian 
proverb hath it, for five days of the knights of industry there is one day 
for the innocent victims. Notwithstanding his musico-legal reputation, 
he was discovered and brought up # for house-breaking and sentenced 
to hard labour. In connection with the investigation his own hquse 
was broken into by the law § itself. And then the extent of his opera- 
tions was disclosed to an amazed world. Let us quote the Police 
report 

“ When his house was being searched several articles were found 
in his possession for which *10 less than 14 different cases are being 
enquired into ; that among the articles found there were one sitar and 
one sarengiy the ownership of which was traced to Ghamandee Koormi, 
another jemadar of the High Court.” 

What a disclosure, to be sure I How many-sided is the revelation ! 
For one thing, what a band of musicians are these myrmidons of Her 
Majesty's High Court, with their penchant for the possession of such 
high-class Oriental musical instruments as the sitar and the sarengi, 
at any price, or rather no price ! It may be difficult for the people of 
the countjy to believe that these underlings never got encouragement 
in some shape or other, for their music at least, if not in their ma- 
rauding. Courts of law are not necessarily courts of justice. Perhaps 
some will affect not be surprised to learn that a great court is a great 
den of thieves. But who will not wonder to hear of a court being 
turned into an academy of music ! • 

Perhaps some of our courts may consider it an advantage to have 
a double-stringed bow. Failing* to sedure public confidence by the 
exercise of law and justice, they may assert their usefulness as an 
organ of music of some sort or an unfailing exciter of mirth. 

It is reported tjiat a young Baboo in the Darjeeling Post Office has 
been arrested with some 300 letters and numerous currency notes in 
his possession. From the open manner in which he is said to have 
carried on this business, we much* suspect hc^mny be only like the 
jackal, the lion’s provider. With all the undisputed success of the 
Indian Postal Department, its morality, at least in respect of some 
of its Departments, has never been above suspicion. It is a 
matter of common report that in this, as in the Registration Depart- 
ment the Head Assistant of whiclrhas lately come to grief, the exercise 
of patronage is not aboveboard. The more respectable of the 
upper subordinate offices are as§a rule monopolized by Eurasians or 
by the relations. of the higher authorities, and these wield all the 
patronage according to a system the very worst calculated to maintain 
discipline aud honesty in the Subordinate Staff Notwithstanding 
this, the integrity of the postmasters and sub~postmasters as a class # 
has been irreproachable, and extorted the commendation of Govern- 
ment year after year. We regard this fact as something highly ex- 
traordinary, and the discovery of a solitary black sheep .here and there 
scarcely affects the general character of the inferior postal agency. 
The Government has, however, so far not gone beyond words in 
showing its appreciation of the honesty* of these hard-worked and 
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meanly paid servants. This is the more surprising as it has increased 
their responsibilities with every new development of the Department. 
Between the Money-Order system, the postal Savings Banks, and 
lastly the telegraphic business, these poor fellows have at once too 
much work thrown on their shoulders and too much temptation 
thrown in their way. It is but fair that the scale of pay should be modi- 
fied in accordance with the scale of their work. 


A MOST painful case of official tyranmy is going the roqnd of the press. 
A well-to-do nativd of Mandla, in the Central Provinces, named 
Luchmi Persad, by profession an Excise contractor, had, it ap- 
pears, fallen into the bad graces of the head of his department— 
probably because he had failed to make sufficient sacrifices at the 
shrines of its gods. From this it was an easy descent into the ill will 
of the local police— which too he had not conciliated enough, in the 
usual way. After that, the man was bound to lose the magistrate, whose 
eyes and ears were his subordinates and the Police. In December 
1883, some native troops were on their way to Raipore through the 
town of Mandla, when the district officer issued a verbal order to the 
contractor through a Mahomedan head-constable not to sell any liquor 
to the troops. This was no communication at all, but such is the ab- 
ject terror from the protectors in which Her Majesty’s subjects live 
that poor Luchmi Persad did as the Mahomedan myrmidon of an in- 
scrutable Government bid. Notwithstanding that trembling compliance,# 
the head-constable reported that liquor had been sold to the Sepoys 
through a private window. This was just the excuse wanted, and at 
night the police broke open his house, severely beat LUCHMI Persad 
and at last marched him through the main road in handcuffs and 
chains like a common felon. The. cfse came up in due course 
before the District Officer, who was bound to accept the testi- 
mony of his police, and without any independent enquiry, poor Luch- 
MI PERSAD was sentenced to two days’ simple imprisonment. To save 
himself from confinement in jail, the victim of official highhandedness 
offered to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000, but the 'Deputy Commissioner was 
inexorable. LUCHMI Persad was sent to Jail, and his shop was closed 
for four days. Woe upon woe ! he found the very Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the Excise, who had caused him to be 
prosecuted, was in temporary charge of the jail. It was but a 
matter of course that this officer should now complete the full 
measure of ins vengeance by having Luchmi Persad shaved and 
subjected to all manner of indignities. On an appeal, the Judicial 
Commissioner set aside the Deputy Commissioner’s conviction as ille- 
gal. LUCHMI Persad claimed the sum of Rs. 680 for losses caused by 
the illegal closing of his shop for four days, but the excise commis- 
sioner recommended that a compensation of Rs. 50 be paid, which 
being declined, and the whole matter laid before the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the Chief Commissioner, as usual, saw no reason to interfere, 
except that the compensation should be increased to Rs. 100. Meeting 
with no justice in his own Province, Luchi Persad preferred an ap- 
peal to the Government of India, which has addressed the Chief Com- 
missioner on the subject as follows : — 

“From the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department,— To the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

SIR, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 4686/269* dated the 14th ultimo, submitting the% correspondence 
connected with the case of Lacbmi Perslied Kulwar of Mantua district, 
who was illegally sentenced by the Deputy Commissioner, Mandla, to 
two days’ simple imprisonment, and after sentence, was subjected to 
indignifties by the police and jail officials. A perusal of the correspond- 
•ence creates a strong impression that Laclmii Pershad was made the 
victim of a malicious outrage, prepetrated in the name of the law, and 
his Excellency in Council greatly regrets to find that owing to circum- 
stances which are far from satisfactorily explained punishment has not 
overtaken the offenders. On the whole the case is discreditable to all 
concerned, and has left a very painful impression on the mind of his 
Excellency the Governor-General ifi Council.” 

What I Is this sufficient reparation to the injured man? The 
officers of Government are apparently sacred, and no punishment can 
overtake them for any offences beyond a Secretariat paragraph ex- 
pressive of displeasure. The Extra Assistant Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner stand as well with the Local Government as 
• if the Government of India had never condemned them. Indeed 
the one has b^en promoted and the other transferred to a better dis- 
trict 1 After this, what can be our feelings as regards the administra- 
tion of justice or towards the British Government ? For one such case 
which sees the light, there are hundreds which never come to public 
notice. How vain are “honors” conferred by a foreign government 1 
This LUCHMI Persad had received marks of approval and certificate 


*of honor from the Local Government and successive Deputy Commis- 
sioners for acts of liberality and^public spirit. The very highest posi- 
tion scarcely secures one from the tyranny of a common police officer. 

The Indian Daily News says that Sir ComefJ Pethkram has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta* University. This is as it 
should be, of course, although the good Chief has not yet made a 
considerable speech, nor delivered an elaborate Judgment. Is not the 
world made for Cxsar ? As for the poor Fellow Rajendralala 
Mitra — who, by long years of work in education as well as by pub- 
lished writings esteemed throughout the globe, has the highest 
established claim to the post of honor— he can well afford to pine in 
unmerited disappointment. When the end comes at last, which may 
God in His mercy postpone'iudefinitely, we may have the Lieutenant- 
Governor— or the Viceroy himself for that matter— to preside at the 
meeting to raise a statue to his memory— thereby furnishing another 
clinching proof of the liberality of British Rule and of the generosity 
of British gentlemen placed in high authority. 

Young Bengal a Calcutta weekly, is naturally glad at the election of 
Baboo Taruck Chandra Sircar, of Messrs. Kerr, Taruck and Co., 
as a member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The firm is one 
the oldest in Calcutta, as well as ver^ respectable, and it is but fair 
that it should be represented in the Chamber. The proof of fairness 
would have been above suspicion had the Baboo been invited before 
the founding of a Native Chamber. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda left Bombay for England by the last steamer. 
The Maharam Saheba with her six ladies-in-waiting, accompanies. His 
Higliness’s uncle BAPOO Sahf.ii is also one of the party. 

Orthodoxy will be conciliated by the announcement 4hat the family 
priest also accompanies. We dare say the u Josses ” have not been 
forgotten. 


REIS & RA YYET 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE FRENCH’ 
REVOLUTION. 

1 7 IRANCE has decided to celebrate the centenary of 
her Great Revolution, with a magnificence and an 
eclat befitting the wealth of the nation and the grand- 
eur of the event. On the occasion of the great nation- 
al fete , it is proposed to open in Paris an international 
exhibition which should group all the products of the 
globe under the banner of the Republic. The Europe- 
an Powers have been invited to cooperate with the 
French to ensure the success of the gigantic under 
taking. It would seem that the invitation of France 
has been but coldly received. Some of the Powers are 
said to have already expressed their*ynwillingness to 
take part in the world’s fair. Germany has refused 
to participate in it. Russia will not join because 
’France has not accepted her recommendation to put off 
the projected exhibition to 1890. England has follow- 
ed suit. As to Austria, she has not only declined the 
invitation but also given her sister a bit of her mind. 
One of the Vienna journals writes — “ The real object 
of certain politicians is to prove not only that France 
always imrehes at the head of civilization but also 
to show that republic is the form of Government which 
the future reserves for the nations of the earth. It is 
the height of naivett on the part *of France to invite 
the old qionarchies to take part in such a ftte and to 
.ask them to associate with her for the glorification of 
the Revolution.” Whether the other Bowers of 
Europe will cordially respond to the invitation of 
France is *yet to be seen. Thus the Exhibition of 
1889, which the French have intended to make the 
grandest, runs the risk of becoming nc/ more than a 
mere national Exhibition. 

It is not difficult to discover the reason why the 
leading European Powers have refused to take part in 
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the proposed Exhibition of Paris. The France of 1 
today is not the France under Louis XIV or Napo- 
leon III. Owing to hfer reverses in the late Franco- 
German War, and the humiliating terms on which 
she obtained peace* she has lost her ascendency in 
Europe. Pajis is no longer the centre of political 
movement. The day is gone by when the ruler of 
the French was practically the standing arbiter among 
the nations in both Hemispheres. The language of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, of Mouerk and Racine, of 
Bossuet and c FENELON has now found powerful rivals 
in the languages of England and Germany, polished 
and enriched since by the genius and taste, the 
erudition and research of generations of poets and 
prosists and men of science. Indeed, Arts and 
Sciences have found at least equal, if not better, 
temples and equally, if not more, devoted votaries 
in other.lands and among other peoples. 

Men may pity fallen greatness, they seldom pay 
court to it ! 

The French Revolution of' 1789 is one of the 
grandest Events in thfe affairs of men. It was the 
rising of human nature against the tyranny of ages. 
It was the assertion of the supremacy of reason over 
brute force. It was the destroyer of the institutions 
and traditions of the Middle Ages. It first formally 
sounded in mortal ears the charm which has fas- 
cinated the world, which has not only upturned thrones 
and undermined Governments, but made Order itself 
difficult — wc refer to the brotherhood of the words 
Liberty Egalit tf, and Fraternity What with flash 
begins, usually ends in smoke. But the smoke in 
this case was prodigiously powerful and suffocating, 
to friend and foe alike. At length, the Movement 
committed suicide by intemperance. Its greatest 
man tpok advantage of its discredit from its excesses 
to raise on its ruins a stern absolutism. France sub- 
mitted to it as a necessary evil, and the author tried 
his best to make his countrymen forget their shame 
in the national glofy of the humiliation he indicted 
on the rest of thfc Continent. It was an arduous 
struggle, but lie was equal to it. He took advantage 
of the general renascence and the new self-conscious- 
ness of#the races, to form the Celtic nations into 
a confederacy with France at their head. That was 
a grand idea, and, but for the ‘ crowned Repre- 
sentative’ of the Revolution himself, it stood a good 
chance of success. Blinded by his egotism, Napoleon 
woifld not carry «it out in all its integrity. His love 
of power and dynastic exaltation hurried him into 
undertakings which scarcely left him time to mature 
a plan for giving it effect. What Napoleon failed* 
to achieve, has, for the moment, been brought about 
by the genius of Bismarck. The great German has 
succeeded in creating a Teutonic confederacy which 
has not only avenged the French ravages of the 
past, but has inflicted a lasting humiliation on 
France, by dismembering her of some of* her best 
provinces and by proclaiming William Emperor of 
Germany from the very palace of Louis XIV. 

It is no wonder that the “old monarchies” 
of Europe should keep themselves aloof from 
the celebration of such a Revolution. Had not 
these “t)ld monarchies”* leagued together to put 
down this ^Revolution when it made its first ap- 
pearance to the bewilderment of all Europe ? Had 
not the soldiers of this Revolution scattered their 
armies, sackecf their cities and reduced their power ? 
Had not the drapeau tricolore been hoisted in almost 
all. the European capitals ? There is at least one 
sovereign now living in Europe who remembers 


vividly the humiliation which this Revolution had 
brought on his house and kingdom as well* as on the 
Hapsburgs and the Austrian Empire. “The French 
Revolution alarmed all the German princes, who 
leagued together against it, but like a terrible storm 
it swept them away and those who remained bowed 
low before its crowned Representative!” With such 
souvenirs , the Powers cannot take part in a ceremony 
the avowed object of which is to glorify the Revo- 
lution which brought humiliation on them. What- 
ever the French people may say and* do with refer- 
ence to the refusal of the Great Powers, these are, it* 
must be confessed, justified in their actioii, for they 
cannot accept the invitation without stultifying them- 
selves in the eyes of the world. They may regard 
even the invitation to join in an exhibition synchron- 
ous with the celebration of the Centenary as almost a 
trickery to make a cat’s paw of them. 

• 

LORD REAY’S EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

Much misunderstanding has prevailed in Bombay 
regarding Lord Reay’s educational policy. His Lord- 
ship’s high reputation for culture and for practica 
experience of the educational problems of the day 
had preceded him to this country, and given rise to 
great hopes tjiat education in Bombay would receive 
a new impetus during his Lordship’s incumbency. 
Nor has his interest in matters educational ever flag- 
ged. The subject of-cducation has, since his assump- 
tion of the Government, occupied a large share 
of Lord Reay’s attention, and not a few of his pub- 
lic utterances have . testified the earnestness with 
which he habitually regards this question. Never- 
theless has his Lordship been an object of misunder- 
standing. A11 impression has gone abroad, that he 
meditated an advance in the direction of technical 
education by restricting the expenditure on the Arts 
Colleges. . Probably his too emphatic adhesion to 
the cause of technical education gave rise to the 
impressipn. Not that the importance of a depar- 
ture in this direction is undervalued by the people 
themselves. The need of technical education is fully 
realized, and of this no more convincing proof could 
be afforded than the response, such as it is, which has 
been given to the appeal for Subscriptions towards 
a Technical College qs a permanent memorial 
of the Jubilee. If, nevcrtheles*s, Lord Reay’s utter- 
ances on the subject of technical education have pro- 
voked hostile criticism, and created an. alarm, it must 
be set down to the nervousness of the people on the 
subject of their higher education. It must be owing 
to thos£ utterances of his Lordship being accompanied 
by expressions of his desire; to devolve upon private 
enterprise a part of the responsibility hitherto borne 
by the state in regard to the higher education. Re- 
membering how keenly sensitive the people of this 
country are in the matter of high education, and how 
apt they are to reseut the appearance of any hostility 
in that direction, the misconception which has arisen 
in regard to Lord Reay .will not be wondered at. 

His Lordship has now had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the position of his Government on the subject. 

I hat position is no other than the position assumed 
by the Government of India with respect to high 
education, viz., that the burden of it should be gra- 
dually devolved upon the people, as the people are 
found capable of sustaining the responsibility, and 
always provided that the transfer is not attended with 
any detriment to the efficiency of instruction. This 
has been the principle professed by Government, 
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with more or less distinctness from the very begin- 
ning; while it has been placed on.a more certain foun- 
dation since the appearance of Lord Ripon’s Resolution 
on the report of the Education Commission. Carried 
out in its integrity and with due regard to the condition 
that the Government should never seek to be relieved 
of the maintenance of any Arts College before it can 
be safely made over to any private agency, the sound- 
ness of the principle is above question. I f it never- 
theless meets with opposition from the people, that 
( - is owing to their fear that the principle may be 
’ brought into effect too prematurely or with too little 
regard for the strength of private enterprise amongst 
any local community. Lord Reay has, however, 
shown his practical appreciation of the delicacy of 
the experiment as well as his interest in higher edu- 
cation in a way which can admit of no mistake. In 
his speech at the Sattara Durbar and in his subse- 
quent Resolution on the subject of the amalgamation 
of the Deccan College atid the Fergusson Institution, 
his views are set forth with such noble candour, and 
the circumstances which have led his Lordship after 
anxious consideration to make over the charge of the 
amalgamated College to the Deccan Education Society 
are explained with such clearness and closeness of 
reasoning as to allay any doubts that may have 
been aroused at the very name 0/ Government 
reducing its expenditure* on “the Arts Colleges. The 
necessity of such reduction is further imposed by the 
exceptional financial difficulties of the time as well as 
by the responsibility which Lord Rf. ay's Government 
has boldly assumed of doing something in the direc- 
tion of technical education. What has been done in 
Bombay with .respect to higher education is only by 
way of giving effect to the policy laid down by the 
Education Commission. The step has expressly been 
taken as an experiment, and the right of resumption 
has been judiciously reserved whenever the Govern- 
ment is not satisfied with the management. The same 
policy has recently been carried into effect in Bengal 
with regard to two Colleges, although we cjinnot con- 
gratulate the Government of this province that it has 
approached the matter in any thing like the spirit and 
liberality of Lord Reay. 


THE EGYPTIAN CONVENTION. 

Sir Drummond Wolff has finally come to terms with the Sultan 
The result is of a piece with the last chapter of the story of the African 
Prince— a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. The Egyptian 
Convention has been signed, but its practical effect on the British 
evacuation is problematical. All the more reason for its going down 
with the British public, in whose eyes Sir Drummond Wolff’s 
tedious and not inexpensive mission is, at length, justified ! It 
is stipulated that the British will complete their arrangements 
for leaving Egypt in three years, provided the step can then be 
taken without danger. Otherwise, the occupation will be prolonged. 
The stipulations for the neutralization of the Suez Canal aic more 
definite. The Porte and England have recognized the neutrality 
with right of passage through the Canal in times of peace and war. 
This is satisfactory enough to thfe other Powers. As for England, her 
pre-eminence in the Egyptian half-way-house will depend, as before, on 
her supremacy at sea. She must nbw more than ever be prepared, in 
time of war, to intercept the enemy's vessels on the way in the Medi- 
terranean or the Red Sea. To meet this and other requirements in the 
future— specially, in view of the present rate of development of the 
fighting capacities of the different Powers — it might be expedient to 
make arrangements for building war vessels of all kinds in India at an 
increase of the present expenditure which frightens us to think of. 
Against this, there is a balancing consideration. The importance of the 
Suez Canal is a daily diminishing quantity. In the present progress of 
naval architecture and navigation, with the development of steam 
and the discovery of newer motive powers, with, last not least, 


the opening of new routes by land 'and water, the monopoly of 
even the great highway of Ejjypt, situated as it is at the junction of 
all three Continents of *the Old World, is not quite the advantage 
that it looks or has been. The Pacific Railway, though a potent factor 
in the military resources of the United^ Stjtes, may be forbidden to 
the rest of the world. But the Canadian route over land is British 
and its utilisation as a highway between the two hemispheres under 
tlie terms proposed by the new Company, will be a distinct addition to 
British power. With vessels of speed specially built for conversion 
within a few hours to war vessejs by taking in guns and ammunition 
and other icquisites kept in fortified harbours at tlu; Atlantic and Paci- 
fic tennini, England might on easy terms have the command of both 
the Oceans washing the borders of America. Nor are other nations 
inattentive to the demands of the times. Russia is opening ports and 
harbours on her Asiatic shores. The restlessness of France, which has 
a rising Eastern empire in Indo-China, is almost abnormal. Even the 
smaller Powers have caught the example. Italy is involved with 
Abyssinia, and Portugal with Morocco, and are of course arming and 
increasing their navies. They will follow the lead of. some Great 
Power and might give as efficient service «as the poor wood-pecker gave 
to Rama in his expedition across the sea to Ceylon. Perhaps, the 
author of the Suez Canna? is its greatest foe, in this connection. Its 
importance as the world’s highway of peace is safe, because its situa- 
tion is without parallel and is above competition. Ferdinand Lesskps 
himself, much as he can do to change the geography of the Globe, has, 
after all, not the making of the world or the substantial redistribu- 
tion of continents in his hands. The inter-continental commerce of 
our hemisphere, therefore, must pass through Egypt. For the mutual 
commerce of the Old and New Woilds, however, he is creating as it 
were another sea-way through the Americas, which will be welcome 
to nations at war. 

After all, parchment is but paper, whatever may be written upon it, 
and however solemnly it may be signed, sealed and delivered. These 
treaties and compacts have no power of maintaining themselves. 
Things of sufferance, they are respectable enough in fair weather. In 
times of danger, they discover their native worthlessness. The Power 
that can keep its enemy out of the Suez Canal will not, we are afraid, 
scruple to do so. Neither that which bombarded Alexandria*and seized 
the Danish fleet, against all international law, nor that which, when 
France was engaged with Germany in a life and death struggle, broke 
the Treaty of Paris. 


THE RAILWAY MIRACLE IN OUDII. 

Thf. accident on the Lucknow-Sitaporo Railway which wc noticed 
at the time seems to have been an interesting and even aiAusing, affair. 
The Lucknow Express of the 21st describes it as follows : — 

“The mixed train from Sitapore to Lucknow, consisting of some 
eight or ten goods waggons and thirteen passenger caniages, left 
Bakshi-ka-Talab in a gently blowing gale. The violence of the gale 
increased rapidly until it developed the intensity of a perfect cyclone. 
It caught up the thirteen passenger carriages*^ its vortex, a & it were, 
about half-way between the station of Bakshi-ka-Talab and Itaunja, 
and lifted them bodily off the rails, literally heaving them into the ad- 
joining fields and strewing them about like so many match-boxes. 
The accident, beyond arousing a certain amount of emiosity in the 
minds of the passengers at the novelty of thcii position, excited no 
other feeling. As soon, in fact, as they were satisfied that they were 
not likely to be moving again for some time, they returned to theii 
carnages and proceeded to make themselves comfoi table for the night. 
They were subsequently taken on by a relief tram. The thirteen car- 
nages contained considerably over 200 pas sen go 1 s, and jet, notwith- 
standing the severity and suddenness of the shock, not a man wps 
killed, nor a bone broken. Meanwhile the engine diiver had proceed- 
ed on lm? way with his remaining goods vehicles, and was perfectly 
innocent of anything having occulted until he reached Itaunja ; where 
he soon saw for himself that he had left all his passenger vehicles 
behind him.” 

• 

Surely, truth- is strange —stranger than fiction! If anything likq 
this account had come to us through an American channel, we should 
all have smiled at the invention of “ Cousin Jonathan. ’’ This accident 
was, after all, a jolly business.* If it could be repeated under similar 
conditions and with no worse result, a man might make his fortune by 
taking out* a patent. The larger number of the people, who, as an 
escape from ennui , risk their necks in Alpine or balloon ascents or 
join Polar voyages or African discovery parties, V’ould be tempted to 
seek the excitement of a railway journey in which then* cats were lifted 
up high in the air by a sportive storm and scattered about in level 
green fields, without the riders incurring the slightest displacement of 
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their anatomical structures, to* be gently picked up after a time and 
carried again by the same rail to their pqrfper destinations 1 Surely, these 
passengers on the Oudh railway must bear nof only charmed lives but 
India-rubber limbs. In fact, everything about the accident is pheno- 
menal. It does not appe 4 r that there was any difficulty in replacing 
the strewn carriages on the line, or else it would have been mentioned. 

We ourself were a traveller from Moorshedabad in the mail train 
of the E. I. Railway on the day oC the Great Cyclone of 1864. From 
Nulhati to Burdwan it was a most exciting trip, and, though the storm 
had subsided, the way was not withoyt danger below — a passenger 
in the same compartment with us being swept down and in all proba- 
bility killed by the smashing of the door at which he stood by a tree 
which had been uprooted and thrown from a distance on the line — while 
the night scene at the Howrah terminus, crowded with passengers 
and homeless refugees from the neighbournood, and naked sailors, 
bruised and bleeding, escaped from the shipping, of which the Hoogly 
hadbe^nall cleared, baffles description. It was a beautiful calm 
night with the early October moon shining full on a scene of desolation 
The river was a sheet of silver — not a breath of wind or a dip of an 
oar to cause a ripple ; for thafc matter there was not a single sample 
of craft of any kind to disturb the tranquillity of the rivcr*god ap- 
parently taking his rest. Crossing being out # of the question, and there 
being for once no safety in the crftwd, we bivouaeed in the soft wet, 
sven miry plain in front of the station. In the morning, some hours after 
lawn, a boat entered appearance and then another, but Rs. 25 was de- 
manded for taking each passenger across the river 1 And, then, the 
iailors all made for the boats in such numbers as to drown them. 
Having some servants, we waited till after 10 O’clock, when the fare 
:ame down to Rs. 5, and then sailors had left, ami then crossed. All 
his, however, is n*ere prose before the romance of this Oudh Railway. 


J * A MEASURE OF VALUE.* 

This iMn outcome of the present agitation about the exchange 
lifficulty. The text of the book is, that it is shamefully unjust to 
illow^onc man to grow rich in his sleep at the expense of another 
nan. In-order to measure the unjust gains and losses, and to pre- 
sent such gains and losses arising, the writer seeks a measure of 
ralue, by which he means an unvarying standard, by comparison with 
vhich we may ascertain from time to time the fluctuations (if any) 
n the value of {he prccioifc metals. 

Our Home charges, sayB Mr. Pollard in the preface, arc cconomi- 
ally of the nature of a tribute. They are paid (some £22,000,000 
nnually all things included) not in money but in merchandize, 
mports from a tribute-paying country are always of lower value 
a the tribute receiving country than (but for the tribute) they 
fould be * # # In order to induce our English customers to 

uy more and more from us to pay for our imports and for our 
rowing tribute, we must and do offer our merchandize on cheaper 
nd cheaper terms. TTic value and cost of our exports thus inevi- 
ibly fall in England with every increase of our tribute and their 
quivalcnt in silver now peculiarly Indian money must fall too. 
'he depreciation of the Indian currency would not have happened, 
'silver were freely coined by other countries— France and America 
>r instance. Part of our Home charges would be then paid in 
ish. An efflux of money from this country (or diminished influx) 
ould take place and the fall in prices here would continue till the 
ecessary demand for our exports was created by growing cheapness. 

* * Although wc should nut under these circumstances “ lose 

y exchange ** in quite the same way, wc should still lose to quite 
ic same extent by having to pay exactly the same, quantity of our 
terchandisc as we pay now. • 

The writer is afraid lest bi-metallism be adopted by other coun- 
ies and thereby the prices of all commodities and the money in- 
>mCB of all persons in India other than the Indian officials drawing 
fixed salary be rcduecd. “ The problem how to ensure the cqui- 

* Gold a nd Stiver t&cig/ted in the Balance : A Measure of their Value : 
n Essay on Wealth and its Distributions during fluctuations in the 
xhteof Gold and Silver; &*c. By Thomas In wood Pollard. Calcutta, 
backer Spink & Co. 


fable redistribution of the rupees that remain in India, is one of the 
questions of the day for os outsiders.** Or the present borrowing 
from England (and thereby increasing the Indian tribute) may come 
to an end sooner or later and *the depreciation of silver in India 
that was arrested when the Home charge become due, about 18 or 
20 years since may then resume its course. # “ Then” says 
he, “ Indian officials will welcome a suggestion as to the best 
means of allowing their money incomes to expand with those of 
other people.** A'gain, “the agitatioi! for the doubjc standard may 
fail, and America and France may demonitise their silver hoards ; 
which will make serious difference in the purchasing power of silver 
here, while the scramble for gold niay bring about a real scarcity of 
the metal.” 

But as the value of the precious metals is susceptible of changes, 
so arc the values of all other commodities. The price-level of 
statisticians does not measure the value of gold and silver. The 
measuring of the value of gold by the prices of commodities in ge- 
neral is as useless, as trying to ascertain the correct time of day by 
striking an average of a lot of times of day which we know are 
hopelessly incorrect. The production of cotton goods, for instance, 
was increased 50 per cent, from i860 to 1883 at the expense of 
only a 7 per cent, increase in the number of hands employed, and 
raw cotton, meanwhile, was cheapened considerably ; so that from 
the price of cotton goods the appreciation of gold cannot possibly 
be inferred. The wages level, not the price level, is what we wanti 
Measured according to this standard, the real value of gold in this 
country has arisen, but that of silver has not fallen since 1873, 

Mr. Pollard quotes several passages from Adam Smith to prove 
his contention as to the measure of value. What he con- 
tends for is, that tlPb measure end 4ctermining cause of value at 
the same time and place ought to be adopted as our standard of 
value at successive periods. Fluctuations in the wages-levcl prove 
beyond all dispute a falsification of the so called standard of value- 
money. The equitable distribution of the precious metals in ac-“ 
cordance with their real value as declared by the Wagcs-lcvel, i i 
all that is needed in order to obviate the evil effects of their scarcity 
or superabundance. He coivcludcs by recommending to abolish 
the “fixedness” of official salaries and all other contracts, and to 
cease international borrowing. 

This little book is chiefly meant for the bi-metallists, specially 
the Anglo-Indian-Officials ; and we cordially join with the writer in 
inviting them to peruse it. It contains many valu-able instructions 
which they should do well to lay to heart in their present frantic 
agitation for bi-metallism. 

We fully agree with Mr. Pollard so far as the main cause of the 
present derangement of the exchange is concerned. But we are 
afraid he has, not correctly estimated the total remittances from 
India to England. £22,000,000 at 4 per cent, discount (the present 
rate of discount on silver) amounts to about 30 crorcs ofrupecB. 

If he had included all sorts of private remittances, /.*., remittances of 
Anglo-Indian officials, traders &c., which exert a no less influence in 
deranging the Indian exchanges than the Secretary of State’s drafts, 
the total would have come up to 40 instead 30 crorcs. Even, as it 
is, the Secretary of State merely acts as a conduit-pipe, through whom 
an immense number of private individuals*— officials, traders, money- 
lenders &c.,~ living in England draw their share of the milk from 
the great milch-cow “India.” 

The writer has clearly shewn the injurious effects of the adoption 
of bi-metallism. We may point out, however, another additional 
«vil effect which is not mentioned by him. One hundred or thou- 
sand rupees remitted to England by the Anglo-Indian officials when 
the exchange is at Ij 6 d a rupee, will be a far lesser evil in com- 
parison with what the same would be if bimetallism be adopted and 
the Indian exchange raised thereby to is a rupee. 

We do not know if bi-metallism be ever adopted by several 
nations conccrtcdly ; or even'if adopted they will be able to maintain 
the rates between gold and silver at 15^:1 for any length of time. 
Mr. Pollard’s apprehension as to the effect of ceasing to borrow is 
groundless. Mr. Chapman, the late Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, has shewn, as is also evident from the statistics 
relating to India, that the importation of silver to India is almost 
wholly due to her borrowing either in India or England. ‘Not to 
speak of any repayment of debt incurred by the Government which 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular remedies. At all seasons and under all circumstances 
they may be used with safety and with the certainty of doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcera- 
tions, and burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these 
healing, soothing, and purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed 
upon the abdomen, checks all tendency to irritation of the bowels, and 
averts dysentery and other disorders of the intestines; Pimples, 
blotches, inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affec- 
tions, and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using Hol- 
loway^ remedies according to the “ instructions” accompanying each 
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is likely. to take place then,— the simple stoppage of borrowing by 
India will make silver scarce in India wh\ch will thus appreciate in 
India. Neither arc we much concerned with America and France 
letting loose their silver hoards. The precious metals by the 
competition of commerce accomodatb themselves in the different 
countries of the world according to the natural traffic and their 
respective economical conditions. Thus Turkey and Egypt have 
adopted the gold standard in their currencies, but in spite of cheap 
money in the other gold standard countries of Europe, money is 
very scarce in the former two countries. 

We are really at a loss to understand why the writer is so anxious 
to establish the wages level as the standard of value. In England 
during the last 50^ears, wages have risen about 100 per cent, prices 
remaining nearly the same as half a century ago. She has invested 
about £2,000,000,000 in other lands, the annual tribute received by 
her amounting to more than £100,000,000 worth of foreign mer- 
chandise, while prices thereof are falling at the rate of 36 per cent in 
little more than a dozen of years. All this has happened without 
England having adopted the proposed measure of value. Is it then 
absolutely necessary for India to adopt this standard of value for her 
material progress ? 

Mr. Pollard seems to have taken a tender view of the Anglo- 
Indian officials, who as a rule obtain very big salaries in comparison ' 
to what similar officials get in 4 other countries, and who have to 
remit money home. We are unable to make such fine distinction 
between the Government officials and the other people earning their 
livelihood in other ways. The salaries of the officials too will in- 
evitably in the long run adjust themselves by competition according 
to the current rate of the country. Moreover we do not consider 
it a practical problem to adjust accurately the salaries of all officials 
every now* and then according to the standard of the author. The 
preparation of an Indian Budget, under such circumstances by an 
ordinary Finance Minister, will become well nigh an impossibility. 

The writer wants an invariable measure of value. If any measure 
be invariable it must be so absolutely, /. e. t at all times and in all 
places. But by the adoption of Mr. Pollard’s measure of value, 
we arc reduced to this: — gold has • not appreciated in England 
and gold has appreciated in India ; silver has depreciated in England, 
and silver has not depreciated in India. To prove that there is 
really no scarcity of gold in England, the author is reduced to this 
contradiction by the adoption of his own invariable measure of value. 
We arc of opinion that the terms “appreciation” and “depreciation” 
are used relatively only. The same thing may be appreciated in re- 
lation to one thing, and depreciated in relation to another. Gold 
may be appreciated in relation to silver, and silver appreciated in re- 
lation to gold, though it does not follow that cither of the metals is 
either appreciated or depreciated in relation to any other commodity 
in the world. Appreciation and depreciation do not necessarily 
suggest that any thing has become either scarce or abundant. We 
therefore do not share the author’s anxiety lest by the use of the 
expression appreciation of gold we are led to infer that .gold has be- 
come scarce (see Appreciation of Gold by William Fowler, Cobdcn 
Club Series, p. 5.) 

It is pointed out (P. 120.) that the wages of the skilled labourer 
in India varies from Rs. 8-9 to Rs. 24.-6 ans. per month and 
so for other kinds of labour. No wonder, considering the expanse 
of the country. And still England is extending her dominions to- 
wards Afghanistan and China. To obviate the diversity of wages Mr. 
Pollard recommends an average Being taken of all the wages for the 
same kind of labour. Why not extend the process over the whole of 
Asia, and the whole of the world? The fact is the wages never 
remain constant cither with regard to time or place. Not only the 
money wages but the real wages vary much owing to the prevalence 
of different circumstances. * • 

The writer has also made an important oversight. lie has 
proved clearly that by our Foreign indebtedness our commodities 
become depreciated i» the foreign markets. But the same conse- 
quence follows in the case of wages too. Indian wages' may be 
reduced indefinitely in comparison to English wages, for no other 
reason than our heavy foreign liability. How then is it possible to 
maintain an invariable measure of value applicable both to England 
and India, while the foreign indebtedness of India is increasing 
every year by leaps and bounds. Should the Anglo-Indian officials 
working in India receive their s*alaries according to the English or 
Indian measure of value ? 

We afe strongly opposed to the abolition of or tampering with the 
permanent settlement in Bengal. r l o rule that instead of a fixed 
sum of money a fixed quantity of corn must be given to the Gov- 
ernment every year will be a hardship, in times of scarcity not say 
famines. True there arc some Native States in India where 
tribute is paid in the produce of the land instead of money. But 
the rule in such cases is' not a fixed quantity but a proportion 
of the produce, and there prevails in these States a great elasticity 
in the collection of the rent. 

Had there been no permanent settlement in Bengal, the Zemindars 
ts t rich class would not have existed here. The whole income derived 
by them at present would have gone to the Government coffer as is 
the case with Madras and Bombay. The greater portion of income 


thus derived from the country, would have ultimately found its way 
to England directly or indirectly. Whatever may be said against 
the permanent settlcmtmt in Bengal, it has proved a haven of refuge 
from calamities from which other parts of India have suffered. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 21st May 1887. Baboo Girindra Nath Chatter- 
jee, Deputy Collector, is appointed to perform the functions of a 
Collector under section 4 of Act VII (B. C.) of 1880 in the district 
of Furrecdporc. 

The 28th May 1887. — Baboo Mokunda Deb Mookcrjce, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Aurungaba*J, Gya, is allowed 
leave for one month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Dino Nath Dey, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Rungpore, on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Aurungabad 
sub-division of the Gya district. 

The 30th May 1 887. — Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Purncah, is appointed to act as 
District and Sessions Judge of Moorshedabad, during the absence, 
on leave, of Mr. T. D. Beighton, or until further otders. 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Mookerjcc, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Durbhunga, is allowed leave for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he availed himself'of it. 

Baboo Prokash Chunder Roy, Officiating Deputy * Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Chumparun, is allowed leave for 21 days, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 25th ins. 

Baboo Peary Mohun Banerjcc, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Jamui, Monghyr, is allowed leave for six months, on 
private affairs, under section 130, chapter X of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, is transferred to Monghyr, and is appointed to have charge 
of the Jamui sub-division of that district, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Peary Mohun Banerjcc, or until further orders. 

The 31st May 1887. — Mr. E. J. Barton, Magistrate and Collector, 
Jessore, on furlough, is promoted to the first grade of Magistrates and 
Collectors, with effect from the 6th instanr, vice Mr. F. Wyer, retired. 

Mr. W. B. Oldham, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Burd- 
wan, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th instant, vice 
Mr. E. J. Barton. * 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 74-Pcrgun- 
nahs, is appointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the second 
grade, with effect from the 6th instant, vice Mr. E. J. Barton. 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, Officiating Secretary to the Board of Re- 
venue, is appointed to be Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
with effect from the 6th instant, vice MP. A. Forb^, but will con- 
tinue to act, until further orders, in his present appointment. 

Judicial. — The 30th May 1887. — Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc, 
Munsif of Sitakund, in the district of Chittagong, on leave, is ap- 
pointed to be an Additional Munsif in the district of Noakholly. 

In modification of the order, dated the 10th instant, P«bod Iswar 
Chunder Chatterjcc, b.l., Officiating Munsif of Sitakund, in the 
district of Chittagong, is appointed to be a Munsif in the 6ame dis- 
trict, to be ordinarily stationed at Sitakund, substantive fro tem ., vice 
Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc. 

Baboo Annoda Charan Sen, b.l., is appointed to act as an Ad- 
ditional Munsif in the district of Noakholly , during the absence, 
on leave, of Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc, or until further orders. 

Mr. A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dar- 
jeeling, is vested with powers under section 133 of Act X of 1882. 

The 31st May 1887. — Baboo Bunkim Chunder Mitra, m.a., b.l., 
is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Moorshedabad, to 
bj ordinarily stationed at Kandi, during the absence, on leave, of 
Baboo Lnke Nath Nandi, or until further orders, with effect from 
the date on which he joins his appointment. 

Mr. M. J. Monckton, Executive Engineer, Eastern Sonc Division, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class for the 
trial of offences mentioned in section 16 of Act V (B.C.) of 1864 
and in sections 93 to 95 of Act III (B.C.) of 1876, within canal 
limits in that division. 

Baboo Rajoni Nath Mittcr, Munsif of Habigungc, Sylhct, whose 
services have been replaced at the disposal of this Government by 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, is appointed to be a Munsif in the 
district of Rungpore, to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder station. 

Grant ok Leave to Munsifs. — The 23rd May 1887. — Baboo 
Srigopal Chattcrjce, Munsif of Sundcep, in the district'of Noakhally, 
*is allowed leave for ten days, under section 128, chapter X of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
26th March 1887. 

The 26th May 1887. — Baboo Biraj Krishna CJhosh, Second Mun- 
sif of Sudharam, in the district of Noakhally, is allowed leave for 
six months, under section 1 34, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 25th November 
1886. 
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The 27th May 1887. — Baboo Lokc Nath Nandi, Munsif of 
Kandi, in the district of Moorshedaba^T, is allowed leave for one 
month and 24 days, under section 73, rule if chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself 
of it. I 

The 28th May i887.-ABaboo Bhugubutty Churn Milter, Third 
Munsif of Arrah, in the district of Shahabad, is allowed leave for 
15 days, under section 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 9th proximo, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

Baboo Bidhu Bhusun Chakrgvarti, Third Munsif of Perozepore, 
in the district of Backcrgungc, is allowed leave for five weeks, under 
section 73, rule 1, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 8th proximo, or fr$m the date on which he may be 
relieved. • 


JSJato. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT.— ALI PORE, ’24-PERGS. 

[. Before //. Holmwood , OJjfg. Joint- Magistrate^ 

Serial No* 139. Date of report : 20th April 1887. Name and Resi- 
dence of complainant : Empress per Hem Chunder Hazra. Name, 
parentage, residence of accused : 1. Mohendranath Ganguli, 

son of Mohes Chunder Ganguli. 2. Dfcyal Kristo, son of Kali- 
dhon Banerjee.* 3. Jogen Chunder Banerjee, son of Saroda Per- 
sad Banerjee. 4. Nogendranath Banerjee, con of ditto: Offence 
complaint of ard date of its alleged commission : affray, section 160 
I. P. C., 19th April 1887. The plea of the accused and his ex- 
amination (if any): all not guilty. The finding : all guilty, section 
160, I. P. C. The sentence and the date on which the proceedings 
terminated : All one month’s rigorous imprisonment, 20th May 1887. 
j, Summary and Reason. 

Both parties complained of being beaten in the public streets 
after an election flow under circumstances which amounted to an 
affray. 

Hem Chunder Hazra says he saw no assault outside in the streets. 
Mohendra Babu ran in from the streets and took refuge in his 
castor oil Factory. Heard the persons outside “ mar mar.” Subse- 
quently Jogin got in through the open door and kicked. Mohen- 
dranath ran away. Then he noticed that Mohendranath’s head 
was streaming with blood. Says he heard that there was a muni- 
cipal fow but knows nothing about it. 

Mohenjranath Chowduri saw Doyal, Nogin, Jogin and others 
beat Mohendranath Ganguli with lathis in front of Sharoda Babu's 
house. Denies all knowledge of how Doyal got his wounds as he 
was not there at the beginning of the row. Bidhubhusun was with 
Mohendranath Ganguli. The row was about a municipal election. 
Could not see whether Do\al had any wounds. There was a great 
crowd, forty or fifty persons. Jogin had a lathi and one other per- I 
son, he is not quite sure who, had a stick. Did not see an umbrella 
in Mohendranath Ganguli’s hand. He was dressed in his office 
dress. 15 or 16 persons ran after him. 

RakWhl Chunder Nath was going along to his work when he saw 
Mohendranath Ganguli and Doyal struggling and pulling at an um- 
brella. They were chattering at each other but he could not 
understand what they said. This was at 7 or 8 a.m. 

Kali Chuckcrbutty was the only other man there and he was 
trying to separate them. 'Then saw Mohendra Babu strike Doyal 
on the temple with #9 umbrella. Doyal caught hold of the um- 
brella and in the struggle Mohendra Babu fell down. Mohendra 
was dressed for office and he thinks Doyal was also similarly dressed. 

^ to 8 is his breakfast hour. Kali Babu was dressed for office. 
Thinks Doyal was not as he lives at the place of occurrence. 

Shaikh Gholam Hossein confirms the last witness exactly. He 
was coining back from Baranagar at 8 or a little after and was pass- 
ing Sharoda Babu’s house when he saw this. The house opens 
direct on the road and they were struggling in the road. Denies 
that he is a dalal. He has cases in the court. He made a civil 
suit against Dinonath Bhunya and another. The judgment in that 
suit declares witness to be a professional suit broker. I4 this case 
however it would not matter as. he i9 not a witness suborned by 
either ot the parties but he is a man whom the police named 
amongst many others and that I picked out because neither of the 
parties named him and he \Jas a Mahomedan and therefore likely 
*tobc independent. Several persons came up among whom he 
recognized Kalinath Chakravarti. Mohendranath and K^ali Babu 
pass every day that way to office. Doyal had only his dhuti on. 
The examination fully satisfied me 'that this witness saw what he 
says. e , * 

Mohendranath Ganguli’s statement is that he was attacked on his 
way to office by the sons of Sharoda Babu and had to defend him- 
self with his umbrcll^. 

He calls witnesses : Nepal Chunder Bose, an employee in the 
Calcutta Municipal Office, deposes he was in company with Mohen- 
dranath and other Babus, He was on ahead and heard a row 
which he describes as a struggle for a sheet followed by a general 


attack on Mohendranath who had an umbrella and fled. Says the 
rcasoh was that Mohendrajiath made a speech the day before against 
Sharoda Babu who, he carefully explains with great fervour, was 
compelled to resign his post as Chairman under serious charges. 
The witness was one of the Commissioners who brought the serious 
charges against Sharoda. He gets Rs. 120 a month. 

Narain Chunder Gupta. Not examined. 

Jadunath Mazuradar — was the rival and successful candidate to 
Sharoda Babu. He naturally confirms Mohendwthath’s stpry but 
begins in the middle, though he says he was with the other Babus. 
Mr. Gopendra Krishna, Joint Magistrate of Sealdah, had to make 
Mohendranath withdraw the following expression in his speech of 
the day before, “ Having vomited, why do yoy cat it up again,” 
addressed to Sharoda Babu. Admits the umbrella with which 
Doyal was wounded belongs to Mohendranath Ganguli. Doyal is 
cousin to Sharoda Babu, 

The other side call no witnesses. 

Starting with the evidence of the defence of Mohendra which 
seems to come earliest in chronological ordjer, I find that at the 
municipal election the day before the occurrence, Mohendranath 
made a most disgusting allusion to Babu Sharodaprosad the late 
Chairman. This insult he was compelled to withdraw by the 
Joint Magistrate of Sealdah who was presiding at the meeting, 

Such a compulsory withdrawal dk| not I find debar Doyal from 
demanding an apology on behalf of his uncle (cousin). 

Accordingly we find him, as all the witnesses agree, coming out in 
his dhuri and accosting Mohendranath Ganguli who was going to 
ofljee with one Kali Charan Chuckcrbutty and his nephew Bidhu- 
bhusan. No one volunteers to tell us what the conversation was 
except Doyal himself and we must therefore accept his version 
which seems a natural and probable one. It is that he .asked Mo- 
hendranath Ganguli to explain what he meant by using such foul 
language against his uncle (cousin) the day before. , 

1 find that this vfas the substance of the conversation, for the next 
thing we find in the evidence of Rakhal Chunder Nath incidentally 
corroborated by that of Nepal Chunder Bose for the defence, is an 
unseemly struggle with the umbrella which was undoubtedly 1 find 
Mohendranath’s and with which he struck Doyal deliberately on the 
head causing him a severe black eye and cut temple. 

The witnesses who favor Mohendranath’s side, to wit his name- 
sake Chowdhuri, support this# view incidentally. He says Doyal 
had no lathi. He also says that he did not see how Doyal was 
wounded because he did not see the beginning of the row; 

It is therefore certain that the first blow was struck by Mohen- 
dranath Ganguli and as he does not plead insult or provocation he 
must be fully responsible for it. 

I then find that Jogin and Nogin or Nogendranath, the sons of the 
late Chairman Sharoda Baboo, rushed out to the aid of their cousin 
(uncle) Doyal and belaboured Mohendranath most unmercifully 
with sticks, giving him a severe cut on the head. 

This was wholly unjustifiable as Doyal had only to let go of his 
his opponent’s umbrella and retire and that there would have been 
no further breach of peace. Mohendranath Ganguli then fled 
into a shop where he was followed and kicked by Jogin. The 
evidence of both sides runs in a regular sequence and there 
is no inconsistency in the whole story. The affair became 
an affray when Mohendranath raised his # umbrella and struck 
Doyal and Doyal struggled with him hanging on to his umbrella and 
to his neckcloth. It was joined iif without justification by Jogin 
and Nogendranath and all arc therefore liable to equal punishment. 

I say equal because I cannot tell how far Doyal’s words may have 
provoked Mohendranath Ganguli, and although he jefuses to plead 
provocation, a certain amount may be assumed. 

* But whichever way the case is regarded, it is a most disgraceful 
thing that ttyc leaders of Local Self-Government in a place like 
Baranagar should descend to a common street row and severely beat 
each other, and I think an example should be giadc for the public 
benefit vfhich a fine would not adequately secure. 
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S IR Steuart Bayley has determined to visit Burdvvan on the 22nd 
instant and to have a conference with both the Maharanis on the 
subject of the adoption. 

# 

. • • • , 

The Queen has been pleased jto sanction yie appointment of Mr. 

Sayed Mahmud as a Puisne Jydge of the Allahabad High Court. 

4 ** 

The \Amrita Bazar Patrika . hears that full powers of a Sessions Judge 
have at last been conferred on Baboo B’»ojkndra k{jmar Seal and 

* 1 

that he has been promoted to the Second Grade. 

♦ ^ 

* * ' 

THERE has been heavy rain in different parts of the country. At 
Mozufferpore it is reported to have been nearly 8 inches. In the 
easternmost districts the downpour was more heavy and continuous. 
A Silchar telegram dated 4th instant reports continuous heavy rain 
from the 2nd instant and the rise of the river to over 30 feet. Another 
telegram from Moulvi Bazar reports over 15 inches to have fallen since 
the 2nd instant. The whole surrounding tract is flooded. 


breach of trust, and the District and Sessions Judge of- Ilooghly ha* 
sentenced him to five years’- rigorous imprisonment. 

.Another clerk, Bcpin Behary Chose, of the Sooree (Beerbhoom) 
Municipality, who was al$o committed V) the SessioifS. on similar 
charges, has been sentenced by the Sessions Judge of Beerbhoom to 
six years’ rigorous imprisonment.” * * 

» 

The Maharajah of Pattiala intends making a donation of Rs. 20,000 to 
the Panj.tb Association. II is Highness, or the Regency has lA&o con- 
tributed Rs. 10,000 to . the Jubilee IjUnd. • 

• 

* ' • , r 

A Deccan paper narrates a most brutal case of assault, committed on 
two Europeans at a village named Dornakul on the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
Railway by a party of dacoits. It was midnight and t^e victims were 
fast asleep. The sound* of human voices soon awaked them, but before 
they could realize their position, they werejnost Unmercifully belabour- 
ed with clubs and bludgeons till they fainted with loss of blood and ex- 
haustion. The miscreants are yet at large. 

• • 

The latest advices from Rangoon report the continuance of fighting. 
The English troops have captured a good number of Burmans. Some 
Burman leaders have also surrendered. “ » 


The late cyclone, writes an eyewitness, was attended with a heavy 
tidal wave which buried under it several of the properties in the 
Hooghly delta, usually called Sundcrbun Lots. The embankment has 
been breached, and fallen in many places, kbits which had been nearly 
dried up having cut their way clean through the dam. The whole of 
the Tangra hat, south of Kulpi, has been swept away, with produce 
to the value of thousands of rupees. 

* 

* * 

There w^s a great fire at fcaraingunge attended with loss of property 
estimated at Rs. 40,000. The chipf sufferer is one Nityananda 
K u N DU whose pucca godown containing cotton and kerosine oil has 
fallen down. 

t V 

« * 

The evidence of Lala SAL1GRAM before the Public Service Commis- 
sion is manly and independent. He would recruit the. best men, when- 
ever obtainable. Natives and Europeans work equally well, and re- 
cruitment depended, according to him, more on individuals than on 
race. 'The pay, however, should b*e sufficient to attract good natives. 


The Syndicate of the Punjab University have declined to accept the 
resignation tendered by Mr. Larpknt of his office of Registrar, and 
here will be a meeting of the Senate to consider the serious chaigcs 
that lie against him. In the meantime he has been suspended. 

* • 

* * 

The following Afghan news is published. in the papers ^ ( 

“The stories of the Amir’s sending money and jewels ‘to, tladakshan 
are said by well-informed Afghans to be baseless. 

A special telegram fi om Quetta says that the Gilzai revolt is drag 
ging on ; the Gilzais refuse to pay taxes every wheie. The Afghan 
position is impregnable, and Gimlain Haidar . is negotiating with the* 
.Gilzais, who declare that tli^v will come down and give him, battle in 
the plains, if he is afraid to attack them'. ' ' , » ' • 

The Amir’s people have been so *far successful ii^ keeping news ot, 
the revolt from the Gilzaj soldiers at Iler$l. t , * 

I hear from a reliable source at QuettaJ.thaU merchants* haye come 
there, saying that a scuffle ensued .1 fortnight back between a nnmbei 
of Afghans and the Bokharians, the former remaining victorious.’’ 

♦ E ' 

* # . 

The state of affairs in Janinugger requires looking after. A corrcv 


Some of the European officers of the Postal Department, of course, 
were strongly against the employment of natives in the superior ranks. 

• * 

A Bombay telegram reports the termination of the sensational case of 
Morton : — 

“ Morton, alias Cockburn, formerly indigo planter in Assam, was 
sentenced to-day to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for defrauding 
a firm of Bombay tradesmen. Regarding the share the accused s 
sister had taken in the fraud, the Magistrate said that, whatever might 
be their relations, her conduct in describing herself in tradesmen s 
books as his wife,’ Mien she swore she was only his sister,’ 'was calculated 
in the highest degree to prejudice the accused, and strengthen the 
chain of fraud.” 

* 

♦ * 

A CORRESPQNDENT of the Indian Daily News writes as follows 
. M Gogan Chunder Soor, Accountant of the Hooghly and Chinsur^h 
Municipality, and an inhabitant of British Chandernagore, who was 
committed to the Sessions by Baboo Shamadhub Roy, Deputy ’Magis- 
trate of Hooghly, in April last, on the charge of embezzlement of pub- 
lic money, and fraud, has been found guilty of forgery and criminal 


pondent of the Bombay Gazette says : ~ 

“ The state of affairs in Jamnagar gives no sign of improving. - 
Murders and robberies are of frequent occurrence, and thieves and 
outlaws ato getting bolder every day in their depredations, on account 
of the security which they enjoy under the inefficiency of the present 
Administration. A band of marauders lately appeared > near .Sulaia, a 
seaport town in the territory of the Jam ‘Saheb, and had the effrontery « 
to give th 2 inhabitants a warning to be pri *hcir guard,, as they intend- 
ed shortly to commit a raid on the place. The t error- mi K keiV people 
of the* town have addressed petitions to the durbar * td take proper 
steps for guarding the place against the threatened danger, but there 
has as yet been no response to their appeal. Tiff; meich.tntVIiayc;, 
therefore, struck, and all business h at a standstill. If the authorities 
persist in giving.no epr to their prayers, the peopl^ have resolved to 
leave the town in a (jq.dy, and settle in any place which may afford a 
bet.ter secuiity of life .and property.” 

The correspondent gives instances of robbery and outrage. 

News has sinqp arrived of the increasing unpopularity of the Amir. 
His health is alsfl, getting worse and worse, and he is found to be 
morose and sullen and distrustful of every body. He i.s fearful of 
danger to his life.* , 


Subscriber! in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , M-the safest, and molt conve^nt . 
medi um particularly at it ensures acknowledgment through the Department i, Kofther receipt will be 

* . . . J r-t -f..’ 'i. A . nJjeaa . ** . '* l 
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The appeals of the clerks against the curtailment of their Ooty allow- 1 

ances have so far prevailed as to induce the Government of India to 

rule that the minimum and maximum ftllowance shall be Rs. 15 and 100. 

• # 

* * 

There will be an election for the Presidentship of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Turner • being unexpectedly called home. Mr. 
Robert Steel, says the Pioneer, is likely to be elected. 

• *** * 
Lieutenant Coi.vin becomes Private Secietary to Sir Auckland 

Colvin who assumes the Government of the North Western Provinces 

on 20th November next. 

• 4 

* * 

THE Sultan will be represented at Her Majesty’s Jubilee by his eldest 
son Prince Selim Effendi. Prince Si’LUvf, who was born in 1S70, is 
said to be an intelligent boy. He speaks French and English and is 
acquainted with European manners. Of couise, he goes accompanied 
iby a goodly number of companions, attendants and camp-follow- 
ers, besides dryuurses and chaperones. 

* 

* * . 

Maharajah Holkar accompanied by Sir Lepel Griffin arrived at 

London on 7th June. 

* ' 

# * 

The Queen’s flew carriage for use in the Jubilee is not gorgeous but 
of high i^tistic taste. The upholstery is colored in a blending of gold 
with subdued colours, while the outside is decorated in the most 
recherche style. 

* « 

The 2 1st June is appointed by royal proclamation as “a special day 

to be observed as a Rank Holiday throughout the United Kingdom.” 

# 

• * * 

The following is a correct and complete list of the Imperial and 
Royal visitors to England fof the Jubilee from abroad : — 

“The King and Queen of Denmark, the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, the King of Saxony, the King of Greece, the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Germany, Prince and Princess 
William of Prussia, Prince Henry and the Princesses Victoria, 
Sophia, and Margaret of Prussia, the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Austria, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Serge 
(Prnccss Elizabeth of Hesse') of Russia, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg •Gotha, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse and the Hereditary Prince and Princesses 
Irene and Alice of Hessc-Darmstadt, the Prince and Princess Philip 
of Saxe-Coburg-Cotha, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mcck- 
lenburg-Strclit/, the Hereditary Prince of Waldeck and Pyrmont 
(brother of the Duches* of Albany), the Duke and Duchess of 
liraganza, the Prince and Princess Antonio of Spain, the Duke of 
Aosta, the Duchess of Sondcrburg-Augustenburg and her son the 
Duke Ernest, the* Hei editary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, the Prince and Princess Hermann of 
HoheftlphcpBangenburg, the Prince and Princess of Leiningcn, and 
Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg.” 


Mr. Herrins, of “Worcestershire sauce” renown is dead, leaving 
over ,£665,000, besides some real property and a large collection of 
pictures, objects of aft, &g. Up to the last, he regularly attended his 
Warehouse, and personally superintended the mixing of the sauce, the 
1 recipe of which was kept a profound secret. 

♦ 

* * 

Sir West Ridgeway has left St. Petcrsburgh for London to consult 
with his Government. This is practically as much as to say that all 
is over with the Boundary Commission. 

• 

# * 

Lord Randolph Chukchiil having resigned office, rs apparently 
determined to be a thorn in the side of the Government. His Lord- 
ship has been exposing the inefficiency and weakness of the English 
armaments, and charging tlfe War Office and the Admiralty with a 
series of flrtgrant errors and abuses. The arms of the forces, says Lord 
Randolph, are bad, the transport is inadequate, and none of the 
fortresses, not even Malta, are properly supplied with arms and pro- 
visions. He cal^ for radical reforms in those Dcpartment^and appeal 
to the Democratic party to insist on their execution. • 

This new position of his Lordship is deemed in some quarters irre- 
concilable with the ground on which he resigned. The extravagance 
of the military expenditure may coexist, however, with administra- 
tive corruption, and the reform of the armaments inay be compa- 
tible* with economy. A subsequent telegram announces the appoint- 


ment of a Select Committee to enquire into the estimates, of which 

Lofd Randolph is likely to be the Chairman. 

* • * 

* * 

Thf. state of things in Ireland may be imagined from the fact that a 
Sheriff requires no less a force than three hundred soldiers and police 
for .his protection m carrying out evictions. Boiling water and vitriol 
are poured over the bailiffs. Stern resistance is offered to the enforce- 
ment of the law, and incitements to violence are encouraged by the 
Nationalist leaders. 

* *** • 

A Berlin telegram says that the relations between Russia and Ger- 
many have grown more cordial, and an early meeting of the Czar, and 

the Emperors William and F rancis Joseph is likely to take place. • 

« 

4 » 

The Italian Government is taking vigorous measures for strengthen- 
ing its position at Massowah. A special credit of seven million lire 
has been granted for defraying the cost of the forces in Africa. 

* * 

THE four per cent Indian Loan placed on the London market for 
conversion to y/ 2 per cent., amounts to 48 millions sterling. . 

*« 

* * 

A series of “ovations” have been given to Mr. GLADSTONE in his pro- 
gress through Wales and the enthusiasm of the demonstration knew 
yo bounds. At Singleton Abbey, on the 4th instant, no less than forty 
thousand Welsh Liberals passed in procession before him. Mr. 
Gladstone deli vet ed long speeches throughout his way, dwelling in 
especial on the Irish question. He has now returned to London. 

* • 

• % * l 

A Vote of money for the speedy completion of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway to Samqfcand viil Bokhara as well as enlarged powers to 
Innknkoff have been sanctioned by the Russian Government. On the 
other hand, the people of Bokhara are reported to be intensely dis- 
satisfied with the Amir’s # extortions to meditate transferring their 
allegiance to the Czar. 

• * 

# # 

The London Correspondent of the Bombay Gazette telegraphs that the 
Russian Government, according to the Times' Correspondent, ha* 
declined to receive a British Consul at the places on the Afghan fron- 
tier where telegraphic communications have lately been established. 
Permission has also been refused to a Special Correspondent of the 
Times proceeding to Central Asia. In view of the repeated affronts 
which the English have received at the hands of the Russians in the 
course of life Boundary Commission business, it is surely a matter of 
wonder how the British Government can court further humiliation in 
the way indicated in the above telegram. 


The latest news regarding the movement^ of Maharajah Dhullif 
Sing : - 

* • 

“A Russian officer, General Bogdanovitch, under whose auspices 
Dhulip Singh has undertaken a mission for Russia, has resigned his 
commission in the army to join a caravan of which the owner is a 
Moscow merchant named Kanschina. The caravan has set out from 
Merv in charge of some of General Alikhanoffs officers, who arc dis- 
guised as merchants. The Times affirms that it is undoubtedly the 
intention of Russia to repeat the Afghan-Turkestan tricks, by which 
Alikhanoflf pretending to be a merchant in charge of a caravan, effected 
the annexation uf Merv to Russia.” 


The following is going the round of the press 

“Those in England who love orchids have to pay for their passion. 
At a sale of a famous collection of these beautiful flowers the other 
week, the sum of 310 guineas was given for a single plant. This is said 
to be the highest pi ice ever paid for a single orchid, and as the plant 
was bought by a well-known firm of Wticulturists, it may be assumed 
that the puce represents the market value of the plant, and not the 
reckless estimate of some enthusiasts.” 

Four thousand Rupees for a flowering parasite I Surely the good 
people are suffering from a pecuniary plethora. At any rate, the quest 
after rare and costly plants and flowers is more rational and profitable, 
and altogether more honorable than the passion for postage stamps. 

# 

# * 

A topog raphical survey will be taken at Government expense of the 

States of Travancore, Pudukota and Cochin. 

* * 

* # 

The sum already expended on the Panama C^nal is 40 milkons and 
over double of that amount will be required for its completion. 
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The Lucknow Express announces the Hon. Sir Rana Shankkr Bakhsh 
SINGH, K.C.I.E., of Khajurgaon’s intention to establish a hospital at Rai 
Bareli y in honour of Sir Alfred Lyall — the ruler of the hour if the 
Province who has honoured him. Another issue of the same paper pub- 
lishes a private note to him from Mr. H. B. Harrington, Commission- 
er of Rai Barelly, before the latter’s departure on furlough, by way of a 
certificate of the leading Talookdar of the District and the President 
of the British Indian Association of Oudh. 


Utility need not be forgotten in loyalty 

■ “ Fifty pairs cf boots are to be the Jubilee offering of Stafford to the 
Queen. The costermongers of Hoxton intend to give her Maiestv a 
donkey, as they heard that the Queen has been using a dokey-chair.” 


THE Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal has properly drawn the attention 
of the authorities to the necessity of more strictly carrying out the orders 
against throwing dead bodies into the river Hooghly. The orders 
have of late fallen out of sight. 


* • 

THE French and Russian Ambassadors at Constantinople have, as 
might be expected, protested to the Porte against the terms of the l£gyp- 
tian Convention. 

* # 

The Suez Canal for some distance being now thrown open to naviga- 
tion in the night to ships lighted with electric lamps, a number" of 
vessels have availed of the privilege, thereby making the passage in ,24 
hours, with a clear gain of 12 hours. The time will be further reduced 
to 16 hours when the entire length of the canal is navigable in the night. 

*** 

We regret to hear of the death of Pandit Harinath Nayaratna of 
Shibpore. He belonged to the n*w school of political pandits, but was 
not fussy enough to come to the front. He had been a Professor of the 
Sanskrit College. On his retirement on pension, he threw himself 
with zeal into public movements, and was one of the few advocates of 
Local Self-Government among the aged members of the community. 


* # 

From 1 st to 15th May, the galleries ‘were closed for the annual 
cleaning, yet there were at the Indian Museum last month 15,814, 
native males, and 5,407 females, and 231 European males and 64 
females, total 21,516 visitors, ora daily average for the 12 days on 
which the Museum was open to the general public of 1,7^3 visitors. 

ERRATUM.— In the course of printing, we discover and hasten to 
warn the leader, that the paragraph at the end ofthc2ndeol. of the 
opening page has been detached from its proper place at the end of the 
preceding item of Afghan news. 


(£ tutorial plates. 


T HE last was the Examination week of the Bengali Press. Both the 
bangabasi and the h.ducati on Gazctf c, and we know not how many 
other vernacular papers, were filled jvith the list of passed candidates at 
the last University Entrance, without a single line of other matter. 

The Education Department, not having been able to complete its 
award of scholarships on the results of the late University Examina- 
tion, owing to the large number of passed candidates, the summer 
vacation of Government schools and colleges has been extended for 
another week. 


that she is being sacrificed to the conmicrci.il jealousy of Bombay, 
and in the natural irritation of long disappointment, her very con- 
nection with Bombay is bewaijed and a longing wish expressed that 
Sind were tucked on to (he Punjab which has always lent her a helping 
hand. A large and enthusiastic meeting w.y, lately held in the Krere 
Hall at Karachee, in which free expiessy.n fas given to these feelings. 

he object of the meeting was to send up another memorial to Gov- 
ernment urging the construction of a railway line from Hyderabad 
vii Vmarcote to connect Karachee ituh the Jo.lhpnte State Railway. 
Ihc leading European representatives of the commerce of the port 
took the prominent pan. The line will bung the wheat producing dis- 
tricts around Delhi 300 miles nearer to Karacliee* giving that port an 
advantage over Bombay of 100 miles. The alleged difficulties of the 
route ftoin the sandhills (awards the Rajputana side ate pointed out 
to be imaginary. The allegation as to these difficulties rests upon the 
survey which, under the orders of Government, was made of the tract 
in question some time ago, but later investigations made by experts, 
whose opinions are entitled to at least e.p.al weight, have disputed the’ 
results of the fit st survey. Sir THEODORE Hope, however, is against 
the proposed line. The Public Works Member is committed to a line 
from Ajiliere to Bhawalpore. This lim! is recommended by military 
considerations alone, but the memorialists urge that the connection 
of Ajmere with Karachee will be equally suitable for strategic purposes, 
while its commercial advantages will be decidedly greafer. 


The tea planters held a meeting at Silchar to protest against the pro- 
posed substitution of Act I of 1882 for Act XIII of 1857. The Pioneer 
writes both finely and fairly on the subject. The following account is 
given by an eye-witness in the new native paper of Silchar 

On Monday the 23rd int. (May) at 2 P.M., a monster meeting ( so it 
was termed ) of the local non-official European comiminity was held at 
the premises of the Retreat Club, presided over by Mr. W. Aitchison 
the leader. I he professed object of the meeting was to decide upon 
the best expedients against the repeal of Act XIII but the actual pro- 
ceedings went on also to dilate on matters, such as the proposed 
removal of the Regiment from here, extension of Railway communica- 
tion from hrenchuganj to Cacliar and the mei its of the Local Execu- 
tive officers. At present a native Extra Assistant Commissioner is the 
next official to the Deputy Commissioner. In the absence of the lattei 
from Head quarters, the Babu has the c harge of the D. C.’s office and 
since Mi. Battens departuie a native Inspector has been in charge of 
the Distnct police. These weie some of the grievances to Much* one 
of the speakers drew the earnest attention of the meeting. It was at last 
resolved to memorialise the Government praying for the removal of their 
grievances. VVc may mention that there was a great deal of indulging 
in immoderate and vehement language towards the Government by 
some of the speakers. We had been on our* legs in several meetings 
in Calcutta and other places but never knew of one in which the pro- 
ceedings were so irregular and unconstitutional. It was extraordinary 
that all the speakers came with speeches written frojn home and it was 
veiy difficult for us to decipher which were the resolutions and which the 
comments thereon. Fuither there was nothing in the way of discus- 
sion or controversy, as anything put to vote, was carried out 
unanimously.” 

It is the old story. It was a monster meeting by all manner of 
means, if not in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase. It was such 
poor scarecrows that frightened the good Ripon into abandonment of 
the integrity of his Criminal Jurisdiction Bill. 

The only difletence observed in the present meeting was the pic- 
scnce of a couple of Baboos sharing in the demonstration of the bois- 
terous Bntisheis. 

The things we know arc neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 


The Allahabad Railway Service Gazette at length says, cautiously 
enough For some reasons we are not quite sure that the Native 
Press is not justified in its action to wit, its demand for the produc- 
tion of papers in the matter of charges against Mr. John Beamks, 
of the Civil Service, Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. We 
hope the redoubtable conductor of the Railway paper will not suffer in 
his popularity for his present rashness*. 

The largest single doctor’s fee on record was that offered, according 
to the World \ to Mr. Anderson Critchett to go to India to treat an 
Indian Prince. Notwithstanding, the princely honorarium was rejected, 
thus verifying old Bishop Haul’s remark — 

“No horse-leech but will looke for larger fee.” 

Sind has a great grievance . in connection with her railway communi- 
cations, the removal of which has been constantly urged, though with 
little success so far. She is naturally fretful. It is openly insinuated 


Mr. AlTCHlbON, however, is well spoken of for having a proper regard 
for the decencies and formalities of a public meeting. 


The Commissioners of the Hooghly and Chinsurah Municipalit'y 
deserve to be congratulated on their having exercised their privilege in 
electing an unofficial Chairman in the place of the Joint-Magistrate 
Mr. De, transferred. We should, however* warn the wellknown Gov- 
ernment Pleader, Babu Issen Chundkr Muter, of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the position to which he lias been called. He may discharge 
his duties ever so well, but there is no escape from thf jealousy of 
rivals and the mischief-making of *the irresponsible. He should take 
the utmost bare to conciliate his colleagues, and give no handle to 
the designing. Local Self-Government in this country has good ele- 
ments of success, were it not for the inevitable faction that starts up. 
There is no help for this but in the development of public spirit and the 
combination of the respectable part of the community to defeat the 
machinations of the less reputable. We hope the Hooghly Corporation 
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will gave their chairman loyal support. If his colleagues prove false, 
the constituencies and the public generally should coerce them. 

' — - “fi - 

The Lieutenant-Governor of BengAl is far from satisfied with the col- 
lections of the Road Cess And Public Works Cess during the last year. 
The gross demand was About ninety lakhs, of which a little more 
than seventy-five lakhs was realized, leaving a balance of nearly upon 
fourteen lakhs outstanding at the close* of the year. There has, it is 
true, been slight reduction botlf in arrear and in current balances, 
but the general result is declared by Sir Steuart Bayley to be 
unsatisfactory. Nor arc the explanations offered by the District Col- 
lectors sufficient. One' Collector’s explanation is more marked by his 
simplicity than his intelligence or sense of responsibility. The Col- 
lector of Durbhunga says that the falling off in the collections “ is 
chiefly due to the abolition of the long-standing practice of demand- 
ing payment of cesses before accepting the revenue challans during the 
Kist days from the beginning of the current cess year ” ! Both the 
Board And the Government agree in regarding this as an illegal practice 
which ought never to have been tolerated. 

• 

The Government of India has issued a Resolution conveying its ac- 
knowledgments of the labors of the Finance Committee. By the redis- 
tribution of the Provincial contracts alone, tfie Imperial finances have 
been a gainer tfl the extent of bver fifty-lakhs, and this has been 
achieved, the Government of India believes, without any injury 
to the provincial finances. The thanks of the Governor-General 
in Council are, therefore, especially due to Sir Charles Elliot 
and the other members of the Finance Committee who were 
deputed to work out the basis of the new contracts with the 
assistance of local members nominated by the provincial Govern- 
ments. They hawe shown great judgment and industry in the per- 
formance of this delicate task, and the notes prepared by them “ have 
thrown light upon the administration of the provincial finances 
which it has never received before, and have placed it in the power of 
the provincial Governments to introduce extensive economies into 
their administration without prejudice to efficiency.” There are several 
other proposals made by the Finance Committee, especially in 
regafd to reduction of its own expenditure by the Government of India, 
and thes® proposals are now under consideration. In some of these 
cases there are questions of policy involved which, the Resolution adds, 
may override the consideration of economy. Anyhow, it is not pos- 
sible for the Government to anticipate at present the action which may 
be adopted witfi regard fo them. The final settlement of all these 
questions may be a work of time, but the Government cannot defer 
any longer expressing its thanks to the Committee as well as the local 
officers who have successively assisted them. Until the final dis- 
posal ofthf Committee’s reports by the Secretary of State, they will 
be treated as confidential documents, but steps may be taken for their 
publication afterwards. 

The appeal in the Nuddea murder case has been dismissed by the 
High Court. A most shocking case of murder, in which the wife 
co-operates with her paramoiur in perpetrating the foul murder 
of her husband, and the only child of the unhappy couple, a son of 
8 years old, supposed by the murderers to be asleep, but who had, 
been awaked, is the chief direct witness to the guilt of his mother 
and her mother’s sweetheart, the story has sent a thrill of horror 
through the community. The decision of the Chief Justice in appeal 
must give great satisfaction. 

For one decision, however, which has been upheld on appeal, there 
qre numbers which have been recently quashed by the High 
Court, indeed, since the advent of Sir Comer Petheram to 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court, not a week has passed in 
which the administration 8f justice in the lower Courts has not come 
under its review, the result being the exposure of a state of things far 
from creditable to our judiciary. The other day a sentence of trans- 
portation f^r life passed by the Judge of Jessore in a case of murder 
was quashed, ^pd the Judge came in for some strictures for his placing 
undue reliance upon the evidence of a boy who appears *0 have been 
the only material witness in support of the charge. The Civilian 
Puisne Judge who^at with the Chief Justice added that he had great 
experience of the ways of the police in concocting evidence in false 
cases, and the piesent case appeared to be one fresh from police 
hands. The decision of the Meherpore Solon in the now notori- 


ous fishery case has been also quashed, and a sharp wigging ad- 
ministered to him for his having sentenced some of the defendants 
to whipping and thus debfirred them from the relief which a motion 
to the High Court has obtained for the other defendants. The Chief 
Justice declared that the facts made out no criminal offence. The 
daily papers are full of reports of similar instances of failure of justice 
righted at last by the intervention of the High Court. What a 
commentary this on our administration of justice which is often 
spoken of as the strongest point of the British Rule ! Talking of 
judicial administration, one is involuntarily reminded of the 
case of Macauliflfe versus Browne in the Punjab. In that case 
a Divisional Judge is found guilty not only of delivering judgment 
before hearing the defence, but in his attempt to clear himself of 
the charge, he makes his case worse, and now stands before the world 
clearly convicted of perjury. That is indeed an exceptionally bad 
case, but what are we think of the general character of our provincial 
Courts when cases after cases are brought up before the High Court 
and found to be unsustainable in law or even upon the facts as disclos- 
ed in evidence. In these cases miscarriages of justice are often found 
to be directly traceable to the combination of judicial and executive 
functions in the same officers. In othpr cases it is due to the natural 
ignorance on the part of European officers of the commonest things of 
native life. The worst pait, however, of these cases is the immunity of 
the Judges from the just consequences of their incapacity. The High 
C^urt in its rcvisional jurisdiction only reverses their decisions, or in 
exceptional cases takes a severe notice of their irregular proceedings 
Beyond that, they get no other punishment. Who will say that such 
cases are adequately met in this way ? 

• 

This is Punch's deliverance on tfie w£y in which government by public 
meeting is now boing conducted in sober Old England : — 

“THE BUSINESS OF THE NATION.” 

What is “ The business of the nation ? ” 

Endless row, roundaboutation, 

Mutual spite and objurgation, 

Egotistic self-inflation, 

Partisan disintegration, 

Venomous vilification, 

Pe 1 1 i foggi n g aggr a va t i o n , 

General exaspciation, 

Universal degradation,— 

That's “ The business of the Nation,” 

As’tis done in Parliament. 

* Is’t not time the lot were sent, - • 

Ere Bull’s brain is dazed to dizziness, — 

Each and all, about their business ? 

That is well-expressed, and unfortunately true to the letter. It is 
enough to make one despair of Parliamentary institutions. 


Mr. Gladstone may be right, af^cr all. He is in a fair way of suc- 
cess, at any rate. Meanwhile, he is one by one alienating all his sup- 
porters of any eminence in the ranks of science, art, and literature. 
The latest defection is that of Mr. SWINBURNE. .The Poet of Italian 
Unity and Republicanism has thundered against the Grand Old Man 
in verse some of «vhich will long live in British memory. We subjoin 
the best stfmzas : — 

“ Shall England consummate the crirqe 

That binds the murderer’s hand, and leaves 
No surety for the trust of thieves? 

Time pleads against it —truth and time— 

And pity frowns and grieves.” 

* * * 

“The hoary henchman of the gang 
Lifts hands that never dew nor rain 
May cleanse from Gordon’s blood again, 

Appealing : pity’s tenderest pang 
Thrills his pure heart with pain. 

“ Grand helmsman of the clamorous crew, 

The good grey recreant quakes and weep9 
To think that crime no longer creeps 
Safe toward its end : that murderers too 
May die when mercy sleeps.” 

* # # 
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* “ So pleads the gentlest heart that lives, 

Whose pity, pitiless for all 

Whom darkling terror holds in thrall, • 

Towards none save miscreants yearns and gives 
Alms of warm tears— and gall.” 

* * * # 

“ Bow down for fear, then, England : bow, 

Lest ’worse befall thee yet ; and swear 
That nought save pity, conscience, care, 

For truth and mercy, mo^es thee now , 

To call foul falsehood fair. 

“ So shalt tho*u live in shame, and hear 
The lips of all men laugh thee dead ; 

The wide world’s mockery round thy head 
Shriek like a storm-wind ; and a bier 
Shall be thine honour’s bed.” 

WE have received a contradiction of our version of the late incident 
at Hyderabad. We cannot do better than publish the following tele- 
gram from that capital 
" To Editor, Reis Rayyet. % 

From Faridoonji Jamshedje, Private Secretary. 

Article on Hyderabad published in your issue of 28 (May) re- 
garding Colonel Marshall and Madhi Ali seems to be based on false 
information supplied you. No truth in the statements made which 
kindly contradict.” » 

Lord Re AY has given an elaborate reply to the deputation of Chistian 
Missionaries and other promoters of temperance, who waited on him 
with a prayer for increased restrictions being placed upon the liquor 
traffic. His Lordship, after paying a gificeful and eloquent compliment 
to the benevolent character of the temperance movement, and referring 
incidentally to the bearings of an improved water-supply upon the growth 
of temperate habits, went at great length into the history of the Govern- 
ment policy in regard to the administration of the excise, and pointed 
out, by a copious array of statistics, how the results of the administra- 
tion, at any rate, of late years, have steadily been an enhancement in 
the price of liquor, and a diminution of drunkenness. His Lordship for 
his own Government declared a determination to watch with vigilance 
the administration of the Department. As the abuses of subordinate 
officials rather than the policy of the administration are mainly 
responsible for the evils which are complained of, such an assurance 
would be satisfactory, were it not for the fact, 1h.1t secuie in the 
technicalities of their practice, excise officials have always had their 
own way in augmenting the revenue by an indiscriminate multipli- 
cation of licenses, and that they are scaicely amenable to any higher 
considerations than considerations of revenue. 


THE . rule which forbids Government officers other than heads of 
Governments, from receiving farewell public addresses, testimonials and 
entertainments, is more honored ip the breach than in the obser- 
vance, and some recent instances of its violation at Bombay have come 
under the notice of the Government of India. Orders have therefore 
been passed on Local Governments and Administrations for the strict 
enforcement of the rule in future. This is well and good, if rather un- 
fair to those who come after the harvesting of testimonials by their 
predecessor?. • 

Akin* to the abuse’of testimonial^ to officials, is the practice, widely 
prevalent, of officials lending their influence to enforce subscriptions for 
public objects from the people. We have always deprecated this 
practice, aud have specially bewailed the weakness of our people in 
submitting to it. The practice has now grown into a nuisance, and in 
some parts, as Madras, degenerated into a rank oppression. In 
Tanjore, in the latter Presidency, for instance, the mirasdars have 
been called upon to subscribe at a. fixed rate in proportion to their 

Holloways Pills. — Sleeplessness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all 
dyspectic indications may be speedily relieved by these famous Pills, 
of which large quantities are shipped to all parts of the world. The 
constantly increasing demand for Holloway’s medicine proves its power 
over disease, and its estimation by the public. In weakness of the 
stomach, in diseases of the liver, and in disorders of the system caused 
by cold or a sluggish circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no 
remedy so rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether incapable of doing 
mischief. By quickening digestion, they givejefreshing sleep, sharpen 
the appetite, impart tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich the 
blood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen the whole physical frame. 


holdings, and their subscriptions will doubtless be realised like a state 
demand on the land. It is time enough foe Government to interfere. 

Holding such views, however^ we confess we cannot sympathise 
with those who are kicking pp a *ow over Mr. Secretary Peacock’s 
correspondence with certain plutocrats about subscribing to the pro- 
posed Imperial Institute in London. That cJrrespondcnce was not 
only clcmi-offlcial.but confidential, and as sufch snoukl have been sacred 
Nor was there anything serious in the letters — anything for which 
Mr. Peacock need be ashamed. Af^cr all, the Secretary has only 
carried out orders, and these orders have their source beyond this 
country. Altogether, our friends have seized the wrong topic to start 
a grievance, and decidedly at the wrong moment. They are doing 
their worst to undo the effect of the country’s loyally. 

WK regret that our long note on the musical proclivities of the menial 
staff of the High Court, having long been in type, was launched forth 
last week without the necessary corrections. Those who file the paper 
will please change 1 1 in the 2nd line to Law; in. 1 . J\ Gay science to 
(kiy Science ; and place the after of in l. 7. lit the 2nd column , place 
of after “ enthusiasm. In l. ij 9 cheer should be cheerless. * 

REIS & RA YYET. • 

• * 

SATURDAY, JUNE //, 1SS7. 

THE GREAT EUROPEAN CHANCELLOR. 

E NGLISHMEN habitually misunderstand foreign 
public characters — not only those of the Continent 
but also those of that American Union, which Bright 
has always regarded as the Greater Britain and whose 
people Gladstone speaks of as “ kin beyond the sea.” 
They misunderstood the illustrious refugees, French, 
Italian and Magyar, thrown among them by the 
chances of war and revolution. Republicans and de- 
mocrats were as contemptible as men without acres or 
consols. A popular English public man of high charac- 
ter was utterly compromised to the extent of being 
absolutely shunned, in consequence of the disclosure 
of his connection with Mazzini, though the master 
of the Eleusinian mysteries of the “ Black Chamber" 
in St. Martin’s le Grand — the very Home Secretary 
by whose command the correspondence of the (so to 
say) private public was detained, and tampered with 
and the sacred confidence, between man ami man ex- 
posed to the rude scrutiny and ready suspiciousness 
of the mercenaries of a Government 'department — 
maintained his caste and credit. If it is true that, after 
the lapse of an age, Mr. Stansff.ld recovered some* 
of his old ground, that was due chiefly to the respect 
which he never ceased to command as a man of 
wealth and a Yorkshire Zemindar. The contempt of 
British society for the strangers it wjs that, obliterat- 
ing the natural sense of gratitude for asylum and even 
hospitality, at length provoked the famous reprisal in 
* Lkdru Rollin’s pamphlet on the Decline of England. 
The British had no idea of the influence these 
homeless necessitous exiles exercised on the politics 
of the Continent as in the secret councils of public 
men. They beheld the activity of Mazzini with 
almost amused pity. They were certainly unprepared 
for the disclosures in Kossuth’s Auto-biography. He 
whom they regarded as only a born orator and a 
literary phenomenon, as exhibiting a mastery of Eng- 
lish eloquence beyond any native, was a power in 
Europe. His assistance was sought for by the Em- 
peror of the French, then the arbiter of the civilised 
world. He was supposed,to have in his Ijands the 
shaping, in some measure, of the fortunes of the 
Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs. So they would not 
recognise the greatest Frenchman of our day. Many 
still hold the philosophic imbecile Guizot superior to 
the all-powerful Tribune Gamuktta'. They did not 
understand Louis Napolen any better, identifying 
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with dulness the force that underlay his gloomy 
reserve, ignoring the .charm of his patronymic, and 
altogether thinking the volarile impressible French 
as if they were staid Britcfas beyond the British 
Channel. They pitied tlie wild maniac who hoped to 
succeed in his attrition for empire by the arts of a 
low election-agent who had his pockets full of jingling 
coin and with the help of a bird-tamer. Even when 
he became President of the* Republic by universal 
suffrage, they were not convinced that there was 
anything in the man. And when he became so- 
vereign by fo(pe and fraud, they naturally did not 
see the weak points in his character or the rottenness 
of his system. The blaze of imperialism obscured 
their perceptions. When Kinglakk called attention 
to his cowardice, adducing facts to show that he was 
a sort of Meek Kasim of Bengal History, they were 
wroth with the historian. The practical nation be- 
lieved in the man of the hour. When, at length, the 
crash caftie, none were so overwhelmed with wondes 
and vexation. Yet th*e end had been distinctly forepic- 
tured by the prescience of genius in one of the finest 
passages in literature in Victor Hugo’s first pamphlet 
against the Man of December. 

If Englishmen are thus at sea in regard to Con- 
tinental revolutionists and usurpers, are they better 
judges of the public men under monarchies, more or 
less limited, and all constitutional ? We do not see. 
They have always failed with the greatest of them — 
Beust and Bismarck. For a long series of years, the 
Baron and the Count (now Prince) were the bites 
noires of the British Press. It is many years since the 
prejudices caused by the Danish War have passed 
away, yet only last year the former died without 
proper recognition. His more successful rival has 
not, with all his successes, been able to conquer the 
British heart. And this because the British mind 
does not comprehend such a character. Bismarck 
has always been misunderstood — by the Philistine 
Record as by the antiphilistine Saturday Review. 
We remember how (< in the early days of Bismarck’s 
struggle wtth the ’German Left, the enlightened 
Spectator painted his full length portrait as the 
“ Prussian Tyrconnel.” Could misunderstanding 
farther ago ? With years and their thick showers of 
events, if a change has come over the spirit of the 
conductors of the great London weekly and over other 
superior minds in the pountry, the appreciation of the 
people has scarcely been quickened. They all re- 
cognjse the man’s marvellous success, no doubt, but 
they still but dirfify perceive his immense size. He 
is a puzzle. He is regarded as an absolutely illiberal, 
‘hopelessly coarse, and thoroughly brutal, but pro- 
digiously lucky, man who, to the misfortune of 
Europe, is now the arbiter of its destines. Yet, in 
receiving the fallen Napoleon, he exhibited the digni- 
fied chivalry of a true gentleman and almost the ten- 
derness of a lady. And his sympathy for the poor 
has latterly been placed beyond doubt. His “ dish- 
in'g ” of the Roman Catholic Church conciliated the 
antipopery prejudices of England, but, like a practi- 
cal statesman without, prejudices, he has again nobly 
made up with the historic Church ! He now speaks 
of it with just discrimination. The other day, in 
demanding adequate armaments and expenditure to 
meet the h rench preparations, he made a speech of 
great power* It was an address to all .Germans 
and, indeed, all nations, by the greatest man of 
Europe, who, having made his country the greatest 
Power on earth, was anxious for the permanence 
of his achievements. It was a weighty solemn utter- 


ance, its stern conclusions set off with a manly pathos. 

► If it fell fiat on his hearers, notwithstanding, states- 
manship and genius could not do more. It only 
proves that, like thd old Roman world, as sung by 
Mathew Arnold, the heart of the German world is 
“ sad,” that despotism, even under the best circum- 
stances, must, specially in an advanced community, 
be rotten in the centre ! The great Chancellor has 
just made another remarkable speech. It .has not 
been reported in the British press, the more so pro- 
bably because it announces file Minister^ peace with 
the Pope, though to the credit of the religious 
Guardian, that able weekly has translated some of . 
the most salient points. We take them at second- 
hand from the Spectator, ft is not often that such a 
speech is heard. The French are famous speakers, 
with a language easily lending itself to neatness. 
Among Englishmen, the speeches of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield and the present Marquis of Salisbury 
abound in terse expression. But we must go to 
Spain, perhaps, to Signor .Castellar, for such a 
string of epigrams as the German Chancellor show- 
ered on his hearers. 

“ The Chancellor denied altogether that the Pope was a foreigner. 

* lie is for Gorman Catholics a German institution.’ * My business as 
a diplomatist is to get friends abroad, and I should think myself in- 
juring the interests of my country from pure national arrogance if I 
declined the help of so mighty a lord as the Pope, because he was a 
foreigner.’ ‘Herr Richer says 1 strive for a subservient majority. 
Well, am I to strive for a majority which wants the contrary of what 
I hold to be useful?’ 4 - 1 shouldjbe a^iamed if, in my position, I were 
a doctrinaire.’ ‘ I am far from holding members of the Centre respon- 
sible for a conflict which 1 regard as a piece of historical evolution. 

/ think the Empire owes much gratitude to the Centre .’ As to the 
Evangelical Church, which coftiplains of these concessions, ‘ I cannot 
give it equality with the Catholic Church,* for Protestant Churches are 
lay. 4 Their centre is the congregation, not the priest.’ As to the 
future, ‘the history of the woi’ld cannot be made; but the ship of the 
State can be steered in mid-str/»am.’ ” 

There ought to be no surprise in all this. Prince 
Bismarck is not the cold coarse bully that he is too 
generally taken to be. He is, after all, a German 
stateman. Before all things, he is a German gentle- 
man — that is, a scholar, a man who passed through 
the university to public life : a vertiable don who has 
risen to be the greatest statesman of his time. 

THE NEW ROYAL ROAD TO THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Those interested in the examinations of the Calcutta 
University, will have the pleasantest recollections 
of the Jubilee year. It is indeed a year of Jubilee 
to the students whose lucky turn it was to com- 
pete at this year’s examinations. The number of 
" passes ” is unprecedentedly large and makes amends 
enough for the rigor of previous examinations. Not 
•that the wholesale “passes” of 1887 are an incident 
of the Jubilee analogous to the release of prisoners 
which marked its auspicious celebration. But they so 
strongly contrast with the ’general massacre of in- 
nocents in the years immediately preceding the present 
examination, that to the vulgar mind the coincidence 
may seem something more than accidental. At any 
rate, the unprecedentedly easy terms on which candi- 
dates for this year’s examinations have been let off, 
whether due to the Jubilee or not, will be convenient- 
ly associated with it as an aid to future recollection. 
These ‘ passes ’ are already discounted in popular 
estimation, and it is not unlikely that in future 
it will be a point of enquiry if one had passed in the 
Jubilee year. 

Nor do the results of the late examinations con- 
trast with their predecessors only in respect of num- 
ber. They have other peculiarities. Iii former 
years, those who passed in the first division were 
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comparatively fewer than the numbers in the second 
and third divisions. That this should be so, was only’ 
natural. These proportions were an index to the 
recognized distribution of human intelligence. The 
brighter intellects in any community — those where- 
with Messrs. Eliot and Pedler would constitute 
their proposed Teaching University — are always few 
and far between, while mediocre and ordinary un- 
derstandings are the lot of the general. The Univer- 
sity Examinations of fqrmer years confirmed this 
fact by their ' indications. The First Division was 
the place of horror to which by far the smallest num- 

• ber of candidates had admittance. The admissions 
to the second division were more numerous till the 
third division gave asylum to the rank and file within 
its ample sphere. Under the operation of the new 
reduced marks rule in the Entrance Examination, the 
numbers in the first and third divisions are reversed 
in their relative proportions, being the larger in the 
first division than in the third, while the total number 
of successful candidates -is also about double the 
usual number of each single year. 

These discrepancies and divergences already are 
leading people to ask, Has the adoption of Mr, 
Cotton’s reduced marks rule been right ? The ques- 
tion has been put to us, before and after the publica- 
tion of the results of the examination, and it must 
now suggest itself to Mr. Cotton himself, we believe. 
The results are too good, too touch out of the com- 
mon not to embarrass one to whom more than any 
one else they are due. We do .not know there has 
been any noticeable change in the usual rigidness of 
the tests with which the examination is conducted from 
year to year. The questions were a trifle easier, per- 
haps ; and complaints had been heard against several 
of the new examiners appointed. Between these 
two causes, the candidates may have found an appre- 
ciable advantage. But surely they were not sufficient 
to bring about the very extraordinary result. Nor is it 
adequately explained by the suggestion which has 
been offered that the plucked candidates of previous 
years have swelled the number. There is, in each 
year, a certain proportion of plucked candidates who 
try their chance again. The percentage of this year’s 
success should, however, set all speculation on the 
point at rest. That percentage is, grossly speaking, 
about half as much again as the percentage of nor- 
mal yeAs. And this must be owing chiefly to the 
action of the rules lately adopted by the Senate at the 
instance of Mr. Cotton, whose name and the Jubilee 
must ever be associated with these results. 

Mr. Cotton is not without his consolation. If a 
far larger number have passed, all the hotter is this 
for the prospects in life of so many more* young 
people in the country. It is only the quicker intellects, 
after all, that do or can go up to the top of the 
ladder. There are, no doubt, those who deceive 
themselves and delude their guardians into wasting 
time, energies and money in a hopeless pursuit. 
But, in general, the students who continue their aca- 
demical course for higher examinations with zeal and 
to any purpose, are tne cream of the year. So that 
the reduction of the minimum marks cannot very 
disadvantageous^ affect higher university educa- 
tion. As for the rest, they soon or late pass on 
into the world of business, and if the possession of 

• the matriculation certificate does them any help in 
the starting, none need envy what does no apparent 
harm to anybody. A portion of these might also 
transfer themselves to Vernacular Medical Schools 
or the Engineering Colleges in their Mechanical De- 


partments, which would be an additional advantage by 
diverting a number of students ’to technical studies. 

* 

THE # LATE DISASTER. 

The Queen has telegraphed an expression of her sympathy for the 
sufferers from the cyclone. The Viceroy* hA also acted as becomes 
his position in hastening to convey his sympathy. Lord DUFFF.RIN 
has addressed both the Sheriff of Calcutta and the Lieutenant* 
Governor of Bengal on the subject. The Viceroy’s message to the 
Lieutenant-Governor deserves the widest publication as it contains a 
suggestion for opening a subscription : — 

“ In continution of my telegram yesterday, the Liiutenant-Governor 
desires me to request that you will communicate to the Agents, and 
as far as possible to the relatives of the lost passesgers by the Sir John 
Lawrence , the following message from His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Message begins : I cannot express to you my deep feelings of sorrow 
and regret at the terrible disaster which has overtaken so many families 
in Calcutta, through the loss of the Sir John Lawrence . As far as you 
can do so, pray convey to those who have lost friends or relatives^ and 
to others who are sufferers, of the deepest sympathy of myself and my 
colleagues. If a subscription is opened, I shall, of course, be happy to 
contribute. Message ends. And to add an expression of Steuart 
Bayloy’s deep sorrow at the affliction which has befallen these families.” 

The good Sheriff, howcvdV, had anticipated the idea. On receipt of 
the Viceroy’s telegram, Sir A. WILSON, after adding expressions of his 
own sympathy, called on the public to, join in an effort succour the 
most pressing cases of distress caused by the calamity. The first sub- 
scription came from Messrs. Macneill & Co., who are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between this port and Chandbally, 
and are also the owners of the Sir John Lawrence . The earliest 
disinterested giver was Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, of the Englishman . 
Next to the Port Office, the steamer’s Agents must bear the responsibi- 
lity for what has happened. In the first excitement of widespread 
sorrow and bewilderment, Messrs. Macneill and Co. must come in for 
reproaches from the surviving friends of the drowned beings, and what 
must exasperate their feelings is the inability of the firm to furnish a 
list of the passengers. Another incident in this sad connection which 
has been reported, is the providential escape against themselves, of some 
80 passengers who were landed some way down, because they could not 
pay the increased fare which the Company’s officers demanded yith 
the object of relieving the vessel of the excess number of passengers, 
as also, no doubt, of turning the occasion to the best account. These 
passengers who were sent down from the vessel must have bewailed 
their lot at the time, and cursed the cruelty of the management. But 
this cruelty was, in God’s inscrutable providence the saving of their lives. 
These passengers, thus providentially saved, were of course the poorer 
portion, but still the uncertainty as to who they are, increases the sus- 
pense in which the surviving friends of many arc involved. They still al- 
low themselves to hope against hope that after all the lost might return. 

Another painful peculiarity of this disaster is its being' confined 
for the most part to the female sex, both old and young. Many respect- 
able families in Calcutta and its vicinity have been made desolate. 
The misfortune has befallen with special heaviness upon the Shabha- 
bazar Rajbari which in in evil hour was tempted by the cheapness of 
this popular mode of transport to crowd the Sir j\>\n Lawrences * deck 
with its members and inmates and relations to the number of 33, 
none of whom has survived the disaster. Chief among them was the 
kani of the late Raja Apurva Krishna Bahadoor, mother of Kumar 
Kumar Krishna. A domesticated son-in-law of the same family 
who holds a responsible office in the High Court, has lost his poor 
widowed daughter. Baboo Taran I) Eli’s father is missing, so is Jivan 
Deu’S sister. Another family of two brothers, Baboos BlJAY and 
I3in ay Krishna Ghosh, has been simply crushed. Binay having a 
wife only but ( no issue, the bulk of the household consisted of his, 
brother’s family, namely Bijay’s wife, daughter, son-in-law, &e. All 
these including Binay’s wife had been shipped to Pooree on board the 
ill-fated steamer, and none is alive to tell the tale of woe. The deso- 
lation of the poor brothers may be better conceived than described. 
The other Rajbari ( house of the late Sir Radiia Kanta Bahadoor ) 
has lost one important member in one of the grand daughters of the 
late Raja, daughter of Kumar Debndra Narayan and sister 
of*thc lamented Brojendra Narayan Deb. In facP, Shabhabazar 
is the worst sufrercr of all quarters. Perhaps the most heart-rending 
case in that locality is the bereavement of a poor Brahman whose wife 
had been wheedled out on this pilgrimage of ill omen? This wife was the 
only breadwinner in the house. She supported not only herself but 
her husband and his children by lending herself to the devotions and 
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charity of the Kayastha ladies of the neighbourhood. And now she 
is gone — rudely taken away from him — he is in despair. There is no 
body to nurse him or look aftey the children or cook for the family or 
procure provisions for them, o % provide for the rents or taxes. 
The well-known solicitor Baboo N. C. Bose’s cousin, Rameswar has 
lost his maternal aunt. B^boo Rally Prosunno Dey, the projector of 
the National Magazine , has lost his mother-in-law and a paternal and a 
maternal aunt. Baboo Govind Ciiunder Dutt of Hatkhola was also 
a passenger and has not been heard of. These are all Kayasthas, and 
it is on the families of this respectable caste who form the bulk of the 
Bhadracracy of the metropolis, that the blow has chiefly fallen. 
Among Brahmans, jhc worst sufferer is Baboo Annada Chatterjea, 
a confidential employee of the Jaun Bazar family. The unfortunate 
man has no body left to mourn with him. Verily, he is reduced to the 
cry of desperation, in the Poet’s language, I am 

left of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth ; 

• No 1 not the dog, that watched my household hearth, 

Escaped that night of death , upon the sea ! 

Alf perished 1— I alone am left on earth ! # 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins 1 

If so many as eighty passengers had to be turned out on the way, 
there must havb been overcrowding on board.. The absence of list of 
passengers at the port of embarkation is not only a great defect in 
itself, but is symptomatic of graver irregularities. The port arrange- 
ments must be of a primitive simplicity where a great vessel may go to 
sea unchallenged with a multitudinous living human freight. It re- 
minds one of the Oordoo description of the imperial trunk road on 
which the traveller might go on his journey exposing gold with nobody 
to ask how many»tceth had he in his head. But the analogy is only 
in seeming. There is the same freedom from inquiry without any- 
thing like the absolute protection of the traveller implied in the 
Oordoo phrase. 

Though the poor men and women who did not submit to the further 
demand of the vessel’s officers were thereby saved from drowning in 
her, yet the demand was not only unlawfully extortionate but, under 
the Circumstances, peculiarly harsh. Again, it is universally believed 
that the vessel was sacrificed to the rashness of the Commander. It 
has to be explained why there were no signals to warn him against 
making for the sea, in such a vessel, in such weather, with the cer- 
tainty of a cyclone before him. But the absence of such warning 
practically mattered not tfl such an experienced seaman. The man’s 
proficiency and pluck evidently betrayed him. Doubtless his miraculous 
escape in the same. Bay during a previous cyclone when, after four 
days, during which he was supposed lost, he appeared at Madras, tempt- 
ed him. IJut alas ! miracles do not repeat themselves like humdrum 
history, or else we might still hope that our relations and friends might 
be living in some lonely shore or savage island to which her old tar had 
led the Sir John Lawrence . It is better, perhaps, for the poor man him- 
self, under the circumstances, that he is non est. For, clearly, no “ ova- 
tion ”#awaits him for a|J his heroic struggle with wind and water— no 
sympathy for all he has suffered or for his terrible anxiety. On the 
contrary, if he turned up, he would be met by a worse storm on land. 
It would be a leap from the frying pan to the fire to put himself in the ' 
power of an exasperated public after escaping from the fury of the 
elements. But he has in a manner anticipated the justice of the world. 
Indeed, he has executed on himself a severer punishment than the 
harshest human persecution would have, in these days of mildness, 
thought of. Like another Captain (though not commander) on land, 
who led rather less than the same number to unnecessary destruction, 
he did as the impulse of the moment dictated, and failing' in his end, 
he would not stay to answer questions— -perchance the silly questions 
of the ignorant or the mischievous questions of the evil disposed. 
Like Captain Nolan, of bloody Balaclava memory, he paid the 
penalty of his rashness with his own life. Perhaps, having sacrificed 
so many innocent men, women and children, he could not in honour 
live. Anyhow, he is now beyond tlw reach of human vengeance. May 
his Maker be qgerciful to him ! ( t 

We trust the Government will institute all necessary Inquiries pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The possibility of repetition of such 
a calamity must befprecluded for ever. And we must have satisfactory 
grounds to be able to hope that another such accident will nottal - 
place. Surely, after such a sacrifice, there ought to be no more excu . 


for maintaining the present system. Surely, seven-hundred blacks are 
Squal to a white Bishop— the loss of such a dignity of the Church 
bein£ with the British the sine qua non of reform. 


INDIA’S TRUE FRIENDS 

AND 

INDIA’S REAL ENEMIES. 

How little the people of this country are capable of recognizing 
their true friends, has been clearly demonstrated by the* outpour- 
ings of the greater part of the Native Press and their laudation ot 
the Liberal and Radical politicians of England, simply because some 
few of them, as a coup de theatre and for the safe of effect, chose to 
take their Native champions by the hand and pretend to help them 
to obtain a scat in the Parliament of Great Britain. Amongst those 
who did help these deluded Indians, there may have been one or two, 
at the utmost, who acted in accordance with their conviction, but as 
to the greater number of those who supported Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghosc and Mr. Naoroji, I feel assured that they simply did so for 
what wc call stage effect. Amongst the various members of the Eng- 
lish Press who supported the Indian candidates, if I am not very much 
mistaken, is the World newspaper, one of the principal mouth- 
pieces of the Liberals. Yet when a serious charge is made against 
a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, such as the charge made 
by Mr. Sham Rao against Mr. Wilson and one which was proved to 
the honest convictions of a Commission of Englishmen duly appointed 
to inquire into it, not only the Pioneer but a comparatively respectable 
paper like the World \ following in its wake, tried its best to dra\y a 
veil over these iniquitous proceeding# and proceeded to throw dust 
into the eyes of its readers, so that they may in all probability mis- 
understand and misinterpret ^orae of the real and most important 
points of the case. 

Here is one of the statements made by the World which speaks 
for the truth of the rest — ope put forward with such unblushing 
effontcry as would naturally mislead those of the English public who are 
not thoroughly acquainted with Indian manners and customs. It runs 
thus : “ A far more important fact is that the Dewan’s daughter was a 
married woman ; that she in truth had been a married woman for 
ten years and hence according to the rapid computation of the East 
she was to 'all intents and purposes an old woman ” According to 
English ideas and the train of English reasoning the World would 
lead its readers to surmise and believe that as in England, the 
Dcwan’s daughter must have been married at the age of 18 or 20, 
so that when Mr. Wilson sent his one-armed Malec to her father 
with his improper proposals, Mr. Sham Rao’s daughter could not 
really as a fact have been about 17 ycars^of age, the very prime of 
Indian womanhood. Let the public remember that Mr. Sham Rao 
was a Brahman and, in accordance with the custom of his caste, he 
was, if a poor man, bound to marry his daughter before she was 10 
years of age, if he was rich before 7. Accordingly, the fact of her 
being a married woman for ten years would just have brought her 
up to her prime* in life, and of this fact Mr. Wilson must have been 
quite aware when he made his disgraceful overtures. 

Dishonest and one-sided journalism, such as wc have here 
pointed out, should be as much scouted and discredited as an in- 
dividual would be who was known to his friends as a proverbial 
liar. I remember once being in Lady Canning’s room when her 
cousin and A. D. C. young Stanley was mentioning something 
reported in a daily paper as a fact of unquestionable authenticity, 
saying he had seen it in a newspaper. Lady Canning with admirable 
satire replied, Stanley ! Stanley! do you believe everything you see 
in newspapers ? 

The Liberals and Radicals of England are no true friends to 
India. They connot afford to be so, for be it always remembered that 
it is principally from these classes the ranks of the Covenanted Civil 
Service arc recruited. 

When Lord Randolph Churchill first suggested and started the 
idea of a Commission to enquire closely into the government of 
the Indian Empire, he perceived as soon as the Conservative* were 
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thrown out of power, that although the Liberals did not dare to 
let so important a suggestion drop, it was their intention to make 
of the real business of the Commission a simple farce, and if it had 
been carried out in the manner the Liberals wished it to be, it would 
have turned out a fiasco. He for the time being abandoned it there- 
fore only with the object of bringing it forward again immediately he 
was in power, and we have all seen what a searching enquiry has 
been made into every branch of the Government, much to the 
disgust of the Covenanted Civil Service. Amongst all the English 
statesmen of the present day, I kndw no one who is a truer friend 
to India than Lord Randolph Churchill. Time will shew that thi3 
assertion of mine is perfectly true. Lord Randolph came to India 
and saw for himself the haughty manner many, nay most, of the 
civilians treated respectable landholders and native gentlemen in 
their districts. Let India remember a single fact and never forget 
it. Let it always be held before the eyes of her real statesmen and 
well-wishers. It was a Liberal who formulated the phrase “ Perish 
India. ” 

Such being the case, India never will and never can obtain justice 
and fairplay when men are in power whose sons and friends form 
the principal ruling class of this country. In my former remarks 
on the Cambay case, I told three amusing anecdotes concerning 
the ways of some of the officials of this country. I will now add 
another. I dare say the gentleman who was the principal actor in 
the scene and who Is now in a high official position in India, will 
recognize the sketch. 

A* certain Mahomedan gentleman brought a .case against a 
neighbour, concerning a window which overlooked his premises and 
a water pipe which discharged the water from the roof of the 
adjoining tenement on to his ground. Hi$ lawyer, one of the ablest 
in India, pointed out distinctly that neither the window nor the pipe 
was of recent construction and that in fact he had really no case at 
all. But, said he to his client, “Are you 'prepared to lay out a decent 
sum of money to gain* your object and your case.’* He replied “ I 
don’t care what I spend, I must have the one shut up and the other 
removed. My izzat is at stake.” “ Very well,” replied the lawyer, “ I 
know the failing of the presiding Judge. Just you get a handsome 
young woman, she must have really good black hair and plenty of 
it. I- will get the Judge to come and view the premises himself and 
the young woman must act her part.” 

On the next hearing of the suit, the lawyer easily persuaded the 
Judge in the cause of justice to inspect the premises and he would 
see for himself the reasonableness of the complainant’s cause of 
action. When the day for viewing the premises came, the 
lawyer attended with th£ Judge. On entering the courtyard he 
pointed out to him the window and f thc water pipe and said “ here is 
a pencil and paper, you can make a sketch which will greatly aid 
you in forming your own conclusions and in writing your judgment, 

I will wait outside till you have done, as it is beastly close in here,” 
and he went out. 

No sooner was the door closed than a young woman of about 17 1 
or 18, with her beautiful black hair disheveled as if in grief, stepped 
forward and bowed her head to his feet and said that unless his 
Lordship helped his poor servant, her izzat was gone and her peace of 
mind. If the window was not walled up, her neighbour or his sons 
and friends could invade her privacy, a Mahopicdan lady a purdah- 
naiheen , whenever they chose, ant) what was more, they could if they 
liked, pour all kinds of unmentionable filth through the waterspout 
into her court-yard. The Judge, fetched by the long black hair, 
raised her up, and in so doing the ckaddur got disarranged from her 
face disclosing a beautiful and expressive countenance with tear- 
drops quivering on long black eyc-lashcs. In reply to her petition, he 
said he would carefully enquire into the case in all its bearings. 
That very evening the Judge’s confidential bearer attended at the 
home with an ekka and conveyed the young woman to the Judge’s 
private residence, as he the Judge wished to make some further 
private enquiries concerning the rights of the case. Need I say that 


a decree was eventually given in favor of the plaintiff ? I even know 
the Judge’s name but with that the public has no business. As 1 said 
before, perhaps he will, on perusing this, remember the circumstances 
of this sketch. • # 

Andrew Hearsey. 

1 

A BENGALI POETESS.* 

The muse of the lady writer of Kabitahar which was reviewed at 
some length in Atookerjeds Magazine and % other periodicals some years 
ago, has not been idle. She has given another proof of her powers, 
and Bharat a K usama, (Indian Flowers— of Poesy) of which an adver- 
tisement has been appearing in this journal, has 'lather too long 
been lying on our table. For this apparent neglect, we apologise to 
the authoress, although the’compliment she has paid in dedicating 
the work to us made the grateful task of reviewing it in our columns 
one of some delicacy. The more is this the case, as it is impos- 
sible to speak of the work except in terms of high praise. 
Some of the poems originally appeared in high class Vernacular peri- 
odicals like the Arya Darsan and the Banga Darsan , which fact in 
itself is no small testimony to their merits. Others are productions 
of her girlhood, which, good* in their way, aPe, like her maiden work, 
Kabitahar , still more interesting for the promise of future excellence 
which has been realized. What constitutes a special merit of the 
ever-unhappy poetess, now cast out of all hope in tlfis world by 
the death of her valetudinarian lord, is the fact of her owing 
little to others for the culture she has attained. Belonging to the 
most respectable rank of Hindn Society, both on her father’s and 
father-in-law’s side, immured in the Zenana, and never having even 
the advantage of the foreign Zenana teaching, the progress of her 
mind has chiefly been her own work, being only the easy development of 
considerable natural gifts. And a gem of a woman* is she, in the 
perspicacity and delicacy of her mind, the richness of her fancy, and 
above all the purity of her life and conversation. And a true repre- 
sentative Hindu lady in her cheei fill spirit of sacrifice. It is much to 
be regretted that the merit of Bharata K usama has received but scant 
encouragement from the public. 

The book has been edited by Baboo Mohindra Nath Roy, sub- 
editor of the Arya Darsan and author of the Lives of Hahnemhnn 
and Aukhoy Kuinar Dutt in Bengali. Considering the difficulties 
of a zenana lady’s appearance in print, Baboo Roy has, by kindly 
seeing this work through the press, done a public service. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 28th May 1887. — Baboo Srinath Bhuddcr, Deputy 
Collector, is appointed to perform the functions of k Collector, under 
section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1880, in the district of Chittagong, in 
the place of Baboo Gobinda Chandra Bysack, Deputy ..Collector, 
who will be relieved of this work. 

The 1st June 1887. — Mr. J. A. Hopkins, c.s., reported his depar- 
ture from India, on furlough, on the 20th March 1887. 

Mr. A. W. B. Power, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
Shahabad, is allowed leave fur two months and sixteen days, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with cffeit % from the 5th July 
1887, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

T’he 3rd June 1887. — Mr. (J. E. Porter, Judicial Commissioner, 
Chota Nagpore, is allowed furlough for two years, under section 50, * 
chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 23rd 
August 1887. 

Mr. F. W. R. Cowley, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Midnapore, is appointed to act as Judicial Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore, during ihe absence, on furlough, of Mr. G. E. Porter, or 
until further orders. 

The 6th June 1887. — Mr. H. W. C. Carnduff, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate *and Deputy Collector, Scrajgungc, Pubna, is vested with 
the powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that sub-division. 

Mr. C. R. Marriott, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Rajshahyc, is vested with the powers of a Collector under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. 

Baboo Madhuv Lai, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, in charge 
of the Gya Distillery, is allowed leave for three months, under sec- 
tion 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may be relieved. * 

J Pundit Udit Narain is appointed to act as a Sub-Pcputy Collector 
of the fourth grade, and is placed in charge of the Gya Distillery 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Madhuv Lai, or until further 
orders. 


* Bharata Kusatna. By a Hindu Lady. Edited by Mahendra Nath 
Ray. Calcutta, 1289 Beng. 
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The 7th June 1887. — Mr. R. C. Sterndalc, Officiating Canton- 
ment Magistrate of Dum-Dum, acted as Cantonment Magistrate of 
Barrackpore and Judge of' the Small Cause Court in that Canton- 
ment from the 10th March to the /5th April 1887, in addition to 
his own duties. , • 

Judicial. — The 31st May 1887. — Baboo Nirod Nath Banerjee, 
Temporary Sub-Deptty Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistral!!; of the third class. 

The 3rd June 1887 — Baboo Jogendro Nath Mukerjee, b.l., is 
appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Backergunge, to be 
ordinarily stationed at Peroztporc, during the absence, on leave, of 
Baboo Bidhu Bhusan Chuckcrbutty, or until further orders, with 
effect from the date on which he joins his appointment. 

The 4th June 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chandra Das, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Depufry Collector, Tipperah, is vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the first class. 

Baboo Petamber Banerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Backergunge, is 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The 6th June 1887. — Baboo Mohendra Nath Mitter, Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causes, Dacca and M unshigunge, is allowed 
leave for one month, under section 73-1 of the Civil Leave Code, 
in •xtension of the leave granted to him under the order of the 
22nd March last. 

'Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 30th May 1887. — Baboo 
Bimola Chum Mozutndar, Munsif of Jamui, in the district of Bhagbl- 
porc, is allowed leave for’onc month ancf four days, viz., one month 
and two days under section 73, rules 2 ^nd 3, chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, and the remaining two days under section 73, rule 1 of 
the same Cade, with effect from the 4th February last, in super- 
session of the leave granted to him on the £6th January 1887. 

The 2nd June 1887. — Baboo Har Nath Ghose, Munsif of Sita- 
kund, in the district of Chittagong, transferred to Noakhally, is 
allowed leave for six months, under section 128, chapter X of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
19th January last. 

The 3rd June 1887. — Baboo Bchari Lai Banerjee, First Munsif of 
Bagirhat, in th*c district of Jcssorc, is allowed leave for three weeks, 
under section 73, rule 1, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, in ex- 
tension of the leave granted to him on the 25th April last. 

The 6th June 1887. — Baboo Gopal Chundcr Banerji, Munsif of 
Pingna, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two 
months and 15 days, under sections 128 and 141, chapter X of the j 


Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave for three months granted 
to him on the 31st January last. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HEALTH OF THE TOWN AND THE 
CORPORATION. 

Sir,— You have hardly forgotten, I think, that, # a few months ago, 
when there was a serious outbreak of Cholera in the town, the 
Municipality, on the recommendation of Dr. Simpson, appointed 
four medical gentlemen, to afford relief to the suffering poor. 
You are no doubt aware what valuable services they did. Since 
their appointment, the disease, though not totally disappeared, 
began to decrease considerably. Before theft, hardly a week passed 
without carrying away hundreds of lives ; but now, as th # c 
report shows, the death rate per week has been reduced to a 
third of the previous number. In spite of such satisfactory result, 
the services of these doctors have been dispensed with since the 
31st last. I do not know the exact reason why ; but I hear from 
a very reliable source that it is due simply to want of funds. I con- 
fess I find it difficult to credit this, and I don’t think any right 
thinking man will take the explanation as at all satisfactory. It was 
only the other day that the Municipality paid a lac* of Rupee 
towards fireworks and illuminations, and without any grudge 
whatever. Again, a few days *ago, some thousands were sanc- 
tioned to be paid over to the engineers by way of bonus. Thus, if 
such a vast sum of money can be wasted in such trifling and frivolous 
matters, can not something, I say, a few hundreds only, be 
spent to save the precious lives of hundreds and hundreds ? Is 
pyrotechnics more valuable than human lives ? The pay of the 
doctors is very small, only Rs. 100 a month each. Cannot the 
Municipality afford to pay monthly this paltry sum of Rs. 400? 
The press never treats Dr. Simpson with a sparing hand. But what 
can he do, if hi* suggestions are not carried out ? His views are 
not at all unpractical. On the co f ntrary, so far as they have been 
tried, they have already quite served the desired purposes. Whose 
fault is it then, but of the Commissioners themselves, if disease now 
makes ravages among the population ? 

Kissory Nath a Mitra. 

Calcutta, 1st June, 1887. 

* Only Ks.' 1 5,000.— Ed. ft. &* A*. 


NOTICE. 

Persons in possession of Carriages, Horses, 
Ponies or Mules as may have been kept within 
the town during the half year ended Match, 
1887, and who have not as yet taken out 
Licenses for tjie same, arc requested to do so at 
once under Sections 66 and 67 of Act IV ( 13 . C.) 
of 1876, and Sections 4 and 5 of of Act I of 
1882, according to the Schedule quoted below 
for general information. All applications for 
Licenses should be accompanied with the 
amount payable and addiessed to the under- 
signed. 

By order, 

R. Chatterjee, 

# . License Officer. 


SCHEDULE. 

Per Half-year . 

Rs. As. P. 

For every'four-wheclcd carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such cartiage afiei the 
first, two-thirds of the above rate ... 8 o o 
For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
, pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... * ...600 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage, after the 
first, two-thirds of the above rate ... 400 
For every two- wheeled carriage ... 6 0 o 
For every horse (not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ...600 

For every race horse ... ...12 o o 

For every pflny or mule under thirteen 
hands ... ... 2 o o 

Note.— A nimals under eleven hands in 
height and caniages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-four inches in diameter, are 

exempted. • 

Signature and Residence. 


CCRPOKATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Sealed Tenders will be received up to 2 1 *. M. 
on the 13th June, 1SS7, for the supply of 
200,000 cubic feet well-pugged and well-burnt 
Jhama Khoa, broken so as to pass freely 
through a ring 2 '/ z inches in diameter, to be 
delivered by the 31st March, 1888, properly 
stacked, at the Municipal Depots a< Bagbazar, 
Nimtollah, and along the Circular Road foot- 
path, as may be directed. 

2. If stacking along Circular Road is di- 
rected, the Municipal waggons will be made 
available for carriage to the Depots, and the 
Jhama will in that case be unloaded at the 
cost of the Commissioners. 

3. Tenders are to be superscribed “ Tender 
for Jhama Khoa,” and each tender may be for 
the whole quantity or any portion of it not less 
than 50,000 cubic feel, and must be accom- 
panied by Rs. 10 per cent, as earnest-money, 
which will be returned in case the tender is not 
accepted. 

4. The successful tenderer must sign a deed 
of contract duly stamped and registered at his 
own expense, and leave the earnest-money in 
the hands of the Corporation as security for 
due fulfilment of contract. 

5. The Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained on application. 

7. Tenders will be opened by the Vice- 
Chairman at 2-15 r f . m., on the same day, in 
the presence of tenderers who may wish to 
attend. 

UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 
Superintendent of Stores. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given that, under Sections 66 and 
67 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1876 and Sections 4 
and 5 of Act I of 1882, Licenses for carriages, 
Horses, Ponies, or Mules kept within the town 
for the half year commencing from 1st April 
1887 and ending in September 1887 should be 
taken out without any further delay according 
to the Schedule given below. To avoid mis- 
takes, persons applying for Licenses w'ho do not 
keep their carriages or horses at the place 
where the application is written, are requested 
to note the place or places where they keep 
their conveyances and horses. Persons failing 
to take out Licenses will render themselves 
liable to the penalties of the law. All appli- 
cations for Licenses should be accompanied 
with the umount payable and addressed to the 
undersigned. 

I 3 y Order, 

R. Chatterjee, 
License Officer. 


SCHEDULE. 

Per Half-year . 

• Rs. A. P. 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two hbrses ... ...12 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... 8 o o 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ... 6 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... 4 o o 

For every two- wheeled carriage ... 6 o o 

For every horse (not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ... 6 o o 

For every race horse ... ...12 o o 

For every pony or mule under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ...200 

Note.— Animals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-four inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 
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A COMMEMORATION ODE. 

BY A FORMER POET LAUREATE. 
DEDICATED TO THE QDEEN-EMPRESS-MOTHER, 

AS A HUMBLE JUBILEE OFFERING OF 
REIS RA YYET. 

Queen of the Seas, enlarge thyself! 

Redundant as thou art of life and power, 

Be thou the hive of nations, , 

1 • 

And send by swarms abroad ! 

Send them like Greece of old, 

With arts and science to enrich 

The uncultivated earth ; # 

But with more precious gifts than Greece or Tyre, 

Or Elder Egypt, to the world bequeath’d ; 

Just laws, and rightful polity, 

And, crowning all, the dearest boon of Heaven, 

Its word and will reveal’d. 


Queen of the Seas, enlarge thyself, 

Send thou thy swarms abroad ! 

• For in the years to come, 

Though centuries or millenniums intervene, 
Where’er thytprogeny, 

Thy language, and thy spirit sjiall be found, 

If on Ontario’s shores, 

Or in that Austral world long sought, 

The many-isled Pacific,... yea where waves, 

Now breaking over coral reefs, affright » 
• The venturous mariner, 

. When islands shall have grown, and cities risen 


In cocoa groves embower’d ;... 
Where’er thy language lives, 

By whatsoever name the land be call’d, 
•The land is English still 
Thrones fall, and Dynasties are changed ; 

Empires decay and sink 
Beneath their own unwieldy weight ; 
Dominion passeth like a cloud away . 

The imperishable mind 
Survives all meaner things. 


Uhc ®cch. 


mHE 21st June, the Jubilee.Day for England, will be observed as a 

JL close holiday in Bengal, and the other Presidencies. Royal Salutes 

will be fired at all the military stations. 

* • » 

* * 

In jubilation of the auspicious occasion, the Queen has been pleased to 
grant free pardon to all Naval and Military prisoners for desertion and 
minor offences. 

# » 

Rai Bahadoor Thanakoi Moodelliar of Arcot, Madras, has offered 
Rs. 20,000 for a Jubilee memorial. 

*** 

The British Colony in China has given a substantial proof of its appre- 
ciation of the press. They have just passed in Hong Kong an Act to 
amend the law relating to Jurors. The Editors of daily papers and their 
staff have been exempted from service. 

**# 

We read— 

14 In a recent lecture. Prof. William Turner, of Edinburgh University, 
gave the speed of the Greenland whale as nine or ten miles tin hour, 
and that of the great /inner whale as probably twelve miles. One of 
the latter animals was stranded on a British coast some years ago, and 
was found to have a length of eighty feet, a weight of seventy four tons, 
and a width of tail of eighteen to twenty feet. With these data, the 
builder of the Anchor Line steamships calculated that, in order to attain 
a speed of twelve miles an hour, this whale must have ox<?rcised a pro- 
pelling force of one hundred and forty five horse-power.” 

# * • 

If Faith cannot in this Age literally remove mountains, it can yet sacri- 
fice a finger from the living body to the object of its attentions. Nor 
is it necessary that that object should be a rational being or a spirit of 
good of Supreme Creator or the Universal Sou!. It may beany 
savage or vague abstraction or a mere word beginning with a 

capital letter like “ Humanity,” or it may be nothing in particular, or 
even the great terrible Nothing. Or else, how cfi^d Buddhism, • the 
creed of negation, fill the world with its monuments of faith and sacrifice? 
A modern Buddhist has just proved the point to the letter. The other 
cfciy a Burman, accompanied by a couple of wives, went to worship at a 
shrine. While all three were engaged deep in their prayers, the younger 
member of the firm of wives was seized with a religious fir, as was 
placed beyond question, when she quickly seized a knife and cut 
off her right hand forefinger, and placed it on the shrine. 

m 

* ♦ 

THE Peoples Friend has an excellent article on the staitling ebullition 
of temper shown by the Governor of Bombay in his reply to the* 
representation of certain highly respectable citizens on the Liquor 
Traffic and Government connection therewith. It is appropriately 
headed “ The Bombay Government in a Huff,” the impersonal gov- 
erning direction being obviously intended for the personal head. Lord 
Reay is represented as the new broom which, after verifying the proverb, 
has exhausted itself. We suppose it Is now reduced to a ‘bundle of 

shAp-pointcd bristles. # 

• « 

* • 

A Rangoon telegram dated 15th June, in the Englishman , says 
« A party of the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry with 45 Burmese police 
men have just fought what may fairly be described as the most des- 
perate engagement which has yet taken place in Upper Burma. They 
completely surprised a very large body of dakaits near Kyoukpadoung 


I Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium partiediarfy as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt mil be 
pived% tmy ether being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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on favourable ground for Cavalry operations. At the first on- ( 
slaught* the enemy broke *and fled in hopeless confusion, leaving 
193 dead on the field. Subadar Mahomed Aulum commanded. This 
gang came from Popa hills, and Has given great trouble frequently 
avoiding attack, but this crushing defeat* should put an end to it. 
Jemadar Iycd Ashim commanding an escort on the road to Meiktiln, 
twenty miles from Myiflgyan whilst some little distance from his men 
observed a dakait preparing to shoot. Jemadar fired ancl the dakait 
bolted. The Jemadar pursued, and in a few minutes suddenly found 
himself amongst nineteen more dakaits, who were as much astonished 
as himself. Five of the dakait| instafitly bolted. The Jemadar main- 
taining his presence of mind ordered the others to lay down their arms. 
Supposing his men were close behind they obeyed. The Jemadar then 
made one of them cany the arms and marched in the whole fifteen as 
prisoners. Two hundred dakaits under Boh Clio, a noted leader, at- 
tacked a newly established police post at Dhaltan on the 10th instant, 
but were repulsed. One of the Burmese policemen and his family, who 
were in the village, were butchered.” 

♦ 

• • 

THE following is going the round 

“His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has been grossly 
assaulted and beaten, by the Saravani, the ‘Palace Manager’; the 
publtc. service of Travancore, from top to bottom, is becoming 
utterly demoralized by this Saravani, who is given to the indiscriminate 
exaction iyid acceptance of bribes all round, so much so that no ap- 
pointment in Travancore, tiow-a-days, can be obtained without fiifat 
satisfying the rapacious cflpidity of this •dangerous individual. One 
official on Rs. 1,000 per month has been able to pay off debts amount- 
ing to Rs. 50,000 in one year.” * 

Bravo I Saravani ! thou goes* beyond the Zubberdmtest political. 

* • 

* * 

By an order in the Gazette , Nns. 40, 42, 43 and 44 of the Scheduled 
Embankments or portions of them, of the lengths of 23 miles and 4,060 
feet, 18 miles and 11 miles, 1 7 )-i miles, and 3 miles 2,528 feet, respec- 
tively, in the Midnapore District, are excluded from Schedule D, 
Bengal Act VI of 1873. In other words, the Government relieves itself 
of the cost of their maintenance, they being unnecessary for the public 
interest. 

*% 

The following information gathered from recent sources bears upon 
the prospects of trade between Burma and Yunnan. Yunnan is an 
elevated plateau 4,000 to 8,oqo feet above the sea, and exhibits, as 
compared with Burma, a great difference of climate and productions. 
Yunnan will not grow cotton, tobacco, or tea, for instance — necessities 
to Chiiyi. Tobacco comes at present from Ssu-chuan and the Kvvang 
provinces, and tea from the Shan States outside Ssu Mao, but the 
supply of the latter is insufficient, even at present, and the people of 
South Yunnan drink all sorts of decoctions in its stead. Salt is pro- 
duced in tnai^y parts of Yunnan, but the supply is insufficient, and 
there should be an inci easing qnpoit from Bhamo, as the Western 
parts of the province fill up. 

Burmese cotton at present comes as far east as Yunnan Kcr. 

Western Yiinnan is richer than the Eastern part of the Province 
bordering on Tunquin, and is being populated more quickly and by a 
more vigorous race ; and there are prospects of a profitable expansion 
of trade in that direction.— Press Commissioner. 

*** 

The Gaekwar has been pleased to abolish all transit duties in his 
State. # ' 

# • 

The titles of 4 Khan Sahib’ and 4 Khan Bahadur ’ have been conferred 
respectively on Munshi Allah Baksh of the Afghan Boundiuy Com- 
mission and Ali Gauhak Khan, Khan of Agror. 


The French Crown Jewels have been put to the hammer. The place 
was the Salle des Etats, and the auctioneer M. ESCRIBES desk stood 
on the exact spot which the throne of the last Emperor used to occu- 
'py at the opening of the legislative sessions. We take the following 
account of the lirst day’s sale fr&m an English paper : — 

“Around the auctioneer were two inspectors and two sub-inspectors 
of the Domains Depaitm'ent. Ten lots were to be sold, when the 
first %as set up a spectator cried 4 The corpse of Monarchy is going to 
feed the worms.” This lot consisted of two ball-heaucd hairpins. 
The pair of balls were studded with 380 brilliants, weighing 150 carats. 
It was put, up at 35,000 fiancs, aneb after the bidding had dragged a 
good deal, was knocked down to a M. Alfred Dutrelong, a Belgian 
manufacture!, f fur 35,000 francs. He paid the money and at once put 
away his ficshly acquired relic into his breast podket. The two 
beautiful shoulder knots were then divided into two lots, and a M. 
Goldschmidt and a M. Dome obtained them for 39,000 francs apiece! 
They were cheap,* containing as they did 71 brilliants, some of which 
were very fine and weighing a little over 145 carats. The setting was 
lovely. One of these shoulder knots belonged to the Queen of 
Lpuis XV. ; the other was made since her death to match it. Lot 3 


was described as aiguilettes with fastening clasps in the Marie 
Antoinette style, and worn by her at the coronation of Louis Seize. 
Th* former contained 222 brilliants of a weight of 125 carats and the 
fastenings 59 brilliants of 1 18 carats. All this went to a M. Bonvinge 
for 25,100 francs. No. 4 was a dismounted lot of three rose diamonds 
and 522 brilliants of 129 carats. The ladies in the background sighed 
when they saw a knot and pair of tassels knocked down to Schlesinger 
Brothers at 42,200 francs. It contained in a very elegant setting and 
arranged with beautiful flexibility 2,438 brilliants of 136^ carats. 
M. Doutrelout, after more animated bidding thai\ there had been, 
obtained a large ring diamond, surrounded with brilliants, and weighing 
a fraction over 40 carats, for 16,000 francs, flo. 7, a crescent, with 
89 brilliants and weighing a fraction over 40 carats, was obtained by 
the Schlessingert for 21,400 francs. *The eighth l^t was a pendant 
ornament for a hairpin, and was adjudged to M. Doutrelout for 17,000 
fiancs. 

This was thought a good bargain for the purchaser, who, it was 
whispered, represented the Due d’Aumale. There were in this orna- 
ment 477 brilliants, of 66 carats, and 100 roses. The seven stars, in 
Lot 9, were divided into seven lots, and fell to seven Palais Royal 
jewellers. Tiffany, of New York, obtained the necklace composed of 
four rows, and a clasp of padlock form. There were eight brilliants 
of 9 carats in the clasp. One of the rows was composed of 33 bril- 
liants of 5 5 % carats ; the second of 45 brilliants of 74% carats; the 
third of 57 brilliants of g6}4 carats, and the fourth 0/79 brilliants of 
127^2 carats. They were all knocked down at 123,000 francs. It 
appears that cheap as this seemed to those who watched the sale it 
exceeded greatly the expectations of the auctioneers and experts 
To-day’s sale brought in a total of 20,240/.” 


Professor Vulpian, member and life Secretary of the Academy of 
•Sciences, is dead. He was one of the warmest advocates of the Pas- 
teurian method. In fact, M. Pasteur took his opinion before inoculating 
the virus of rabies on man. 


• * 

• 

GENERAL Langiewnvicz, one of thfc two organizers of the Polish Re- 
volution of 1863 and Dictator of the Polish Forces, is no more. On 
his release in 1864 from prispn at Cracow, he went over to Turkey, to 
enter the Ottoman army, but had to take to horses— which he reared 
and sold. 

« # # 

We read in an Odessa Correspondence : — 

“ The Russian Bankruptcy Court here continues to be blocked by the 
insolvency cases of a number of old-establ shed and hitherto flourishing 
concerns. The calendar of this tribunal has been heavier during the 
last six months than at any period since the Russo-Turkish war, and 
many houses which weathered that storm are now gradually collapsing. 
The principals of several Russian houses think that a war would be 
infinitely preferable to general commercial interests than the protracted 
strain of the present position. Exchange on England is at a positively 
ruinous depreciation. The commercial world of Russia looks in 
vain for itny measure of relief from the Ministry. The Council of the 
Empiie at present does not possess one man of financial abtility.” 

* 

♦ * 

They have proposed an Anti-Corn Law League in Germany. The 
New Liberal party of the Reichstag is about to organize meetings and 
distribute pamphlets to provoke an agitation against the raising of the 
corn duty. The League will dt course have a newspaper of its own. 
But who is their Cobden ? 

# • 

A bronze statue of heroic size of President Garfield has been un- 
veiled at Washington by the veterans of the army of the Cumberland 
which he commanded during the war. 

* • 

* % 

It is decided to connect the rivers Duna and Dnieper, in order to 
connect Riga on the Baltic with Krementschug on the Dnieper, one 
of the principal military centres of the South. 


Mr. G. A. Sala lectured at the St. James’ Hall on “What I saw in 
Australia aiid New Zealand.” 


A Correspondent telegraphs to th t Mirror:— 

"Mymensingh, 16th June. 

Mymensingh is full of sensational cases. Moulvi Fazlul Karim, 
the Deputy Magistrate of Netrokona, has been summoned by Mr. 
Glazier, the Magistrate, on a charge of adultery. The Jubilee prosecu- ‘ 
tions are going on at Tangail as at Jamalpore. Babu Shoshi Sbekhur 
Dutt, the Deputy Magistrate of Tangail, is said to have wanted 2,500 
rupees from Srimatti Jahnavi Chowdhurany, the Zemindar, on account 
of the Jubilee, but she celebrated the Jubilee in her own house and 
offered Rs, 200 only to the Deputy Magistrate, which was refused. 
All her chief Amla have been appointed Special Constables, and pro- 
secutions have been going on.” 
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HERE is a short sweet song, instinct with truth and tenderness, culled 
from an English paper , # 

“If words were not so weak 
To tell our best thoughts, dear, 

Then 1 might speak, 

And you might hear. 

If fiarth were not so bleak, 

Our roses migljt not die,— 

And I might seek 
Aiyl find you nigh. 

You found, what should I seek? 

You mine, what should I need 
To make this bleak 
Earth Heaven indeed ? 

Pakenham Beatty.” 

With what slender materials has the writer worked ! Here is true 
poetry. We all feel it. And yet proceed to analyse, and they all 
escape your mighty but rude crucible ! Such is the magic of Poesy ! 

* 

* * 

This is going the round of the press throughout the globe— showing 
with how little memory its conductors instiuct mankind : — • 

“ On the evening after the battle of Gravelotte, on the trumpet 
signal for the roll-call of the Life Guards, more than three hundred 
riderless horses, some of them wounded and hobbling on three legs, 
answered the well-known sounds, and mustered with the remnant of 
theirjregiment. 55 

That is an old, old story. So farais it is founded on fact, history was 
last repeated at Gravcolotte. The world was told at the time of horses 
without riders or with riders without heads on their shoulders march- 
mg to the sound of bugles from mere force of habit. With the lapse 
of time the number of the good steeds and the spectre knights and 
troopers have naturally increased. 

* 

* * 

The Municipal Councillors of Bombay continue to press their rights 
against the Executive. At a recent meeting of the Town Council 
they carried after a protracted discussion a resolution to the following 
effect That the head executive should furnish — 

“ The members of the Council with a quarterly return showing the 
gross income and expenditure of the Municipality, under the chief 
heads during each quarter of the current year as compared with items 
for the corresponding quarter of the previous year ; the various grants 
sanctioned during the year by the Corporation out of the surplus cash 
balance, over and above those passed in the regular budget for the 
current year, and the nature and urgency of such grants ; the amount 
of surplus ca&h balance at the end of each quarter.” 

We have excluded from the motion as it was proposed by Mr. 
Javerilal Umiashunker Yajnik, one clause which was not agreed 
to and which related to a return being furnished of the excess revenue 
from the consolidated rate, if »any, (Ate to the expansion of the city. 
There is no matter on which the Bombay community, official as well 
as nonofficial, is more keen just now than that of the consolidated rate. | 

* * 

A ray of light into the dark side of life in Protestant EiJgland ! 

“ The third jmnual report of the London Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Children states that over 290 cases of brutality have been 
dealt with during the last tfvelvc months. Not a few of the worst cul- 
prits are now undergoing sentences of imprisonment and penal serv i- 
tude. In some of the cases the parents deliberately compassed the 
deaths of their children for the sake of gain. In one instance record- 
ed in the report, a little girl five years old was systematically starved 
and exposed to cold by her mother, with the object of getting an 
insurance of £ 7 .” 

The struggle for existence must be*desperate, indeed ! 

* 

* * 

The late Michael Modhusudan Dutt left two sons and one 
daughter, the youngest of whom Albert now survives. He is at pre- 
sent a student at St. Xavier’s, studying for the F. A. He passed the 
Entrance in the 1 st Grade and holds a scholarship. He was born at 
'Verseilles. He is naturally anxious to complete bis education in Europe. 
Having no means of his own, living and growing since his father’s 
death on others* charity, he appeals to his countrymen for sufficient 
help for the purpose. He may not be a genius like his father, but he 
hears that honored name and is therefore entitled to legitimate 
indulgence at our hands. 


editorial JJotes. 

T HE climate seems at last telling upon Lord Reay. He exhibits un- 
mistakable symptoms of the Anglo-Indian liver. Once in an age 
a man might make a silly mistake and be forgiven. But twice within 
a week has the head of the Bombay Government delighted to insult his 
people. What is the matter with his Lordship? Has his good genius 
left with Wedderburne? 


The appointment of a Civilian in the person of Mr. £rawley-Boevey 
to act as Presidency Magistrate of Bombay during Mr. Cooper’s ab- 
sence, gave rise to no small jferment in that city. No sooner was the 
appointment announced than a memorial numerously and most influen- 
tially signed and written with great force of reasoning, was submitted 
to the Governor of Bombay, in which the memorialists protested 
against the appointment of a Civilian and prayed that a barrister Com- 
petent to deal with questions of marine and commercial law which must 
often arise in a commercial capital and a busy port might be Appointed, 
'ita memorialists were especially annoyed at the practical supersession 
of Mr. Webb, a barrister who had previously officiated more than 
once as Presidency Magistrate. The memorial contained an alterna- 
tive prayer that in the event of the Lcfcal Government toot acceding 
to the wishes of the memorialists, their case might be submitted to 
the Secretary of State for orders. The unanimity and promptness 
of the movement made by the community of Bombay excited the 
wonder of every body. Indeed, the memorial was got up and the 
signatures were obtained with unprecedented promptness. But all 
in vain. The Bombay Government is not to be moved. Lord Rkay 
has given a sharp rebuke to the memorialists and refuted to forward 
the complaint to the Secretary of State. The rather acrimonious 
language which Lord Reay has for once been led to adopt in address- 
ing his people, has naturally given offence, but his Lordship has 
taken the people into his confidence by entering into a long justifica- 
tion of the appointment. Nevertheless, Lord Reay might have shown 
more patience in dealing with the best men of Bombay Society of all 
races and classes. * 

* 

^Not wishing to thwart a great undertaking with a fail chance by 
ciiticising minor matters, and yet not seeing our way quite to recom- 
mend it, we have these years been silent op the Databya Bharat 
Karyalnya. But the time has now come for speaking. PROTAI* 
CilUNDER Roy, the soul of the institution ( if it can be so-called) and 
now well-known throughout the world as the publisher of the English 
translation of the “ Mahabharata,” has just issued an appeal for 
more funds. That is not a great matter in itself— on the contrary it is 
a provoking if not suspicious matter. But he has also published an 
! account. Not one of his tragic leaflets or mysterious autobiographic 
tracts, laying bare a seared heart and unfolding a romance of sacrifice 
— but a veritable statement not in words only but in figures too. This 
disarms us. We had a vague suspicion that the fntoney which he had 
been collecting, was, somehow or other, being not very economically 
spent, specially as he has to depend more or less on others ; and 
tli at, at any rate, retrenchments were possible. But the account which 
he has issued with the appeal, satisfactorily disposes of these sus 
picions. He has under him evidently a very able staff who have 
to be paid liberally, and the other expenses are on a goodly scale. 
Indeed, it is no joke publishing an English translation of the 41 Maha- 
bharata”— a book in a dead tongue containing 200,000 lines. It is a 
woik which should specially interest the Native chiefs of India, and we 
hope their apathy will not be so extreme as to starve this laudable un- 
dertaking to death. This translation is intended chiefly to benefit 
Europeans, and it is only natural that they* should contribute their 
mite to it. The book will be completed in about 100 parts, of which 
30 are now ready, and the nett cost of translation, publication, &c., 
of one part coming up to Rs. 1^250, the entire work, will cost 
Rs. 100 x 1,250 or Rs. 125,000. Thus the 70 parts that are yet to be 
done will cost 70x1,250 or Rs. 87,500. Deducting the balance 
Rs. 3,500 now in hand, the actual deficit comes to Rs. 84,000. Mr. 
ROY assures us that almost all the princes of India have been ap- 
pealed to with more or less success, and unless they are disposed to 
help a second time, he does not know how he will bring about a 
successful termination of the work taken in hand. The various Pro- 
vincial Governments of India might also give further aid. We earnestly 
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hope that this more than national undertaking will not be suffered to 
collapse for want of money. • 

No that he has taken the public into his confidence, the public ought 
more than ever to deal generously by him. 


A PRETTY little Babel — without the Tower— has been discovered beyond 
the Atlantic, far away in the he.jrt of the backwoods. We are told that 
Ten languages— English, German, Norwegian, Swedish, French, 
Bohemian, Finn, Polish, Italian, and Chinese— are spoken in Min- 
nesota. The Governor’s message was printed in each of these Ian- 
guages.” # 

In India our rulers doubtless consider this a foolish condescension 
With all the costly establishments at their command, they are generally 
unable to furnish translations of the Bills before the Imperial Council 
in the recognised vernaculars of the different Provinces. 


BUT\he curse of Babel itself need not be an Eternal Punishment- 
thanks to modern ingenuity :~ 

« Volaptik, the new universal language which is meeting with such 
favor in Europe, is the resujt of twenty years of laborious research cm 
the part of its inventor, M. Schleyer, of 'Constance. Its great merit 
lies in its simplicity, which causes it to bp very quickly learned, and 
to be especially adapted to the needs of trade between different nations. 
It has no artificial genders, a single conjugation, and no irregular verbs. 
The roots of its words have been borrowed from all the languages of 
Europe. The adjective, verb, and adverb are regularly formed from 
the substantive, and have invariably the same termination. Volapuk 
grammars have now been prepared in English, as well as in most other 
important languages of the globe.” 

May we hope the initial and worse curse that condemns us to live by 
the sweat of our brow to be removed in our day by the intervention of 
science ? 


SOMETIME ago a correspondent of the Statesman contributed to its 
column the following story :— 

“ About a year ago in the village of Mahabpore, in the District of 
Rajshahye, a tiger came and took up his quarters in a jungle hard by. 
He had an attack of small-pox and loved to lie down in a shady place. 

A large monkey happening to be in the same jungle, it took it into its 
head to poke the tiger with a stick and seemed to relish the joke very 
much. Whenever the tiger tried to attack the monkey it sprang upon 
a tree and thus baffled his efforts. After persecuting him for a few 
days, somehow or other it managed to place itself upon the back of 
the tiger. The monkey held tightly the ears of the tiger with its fore- 
paws and twined its hind paws under his belly. The tiger needed 
neither spur nor whip, but at once began to run about with the monkey 
on his back. At last, uyable to get 1 id of the unwelcome customer, he 
dashed towatds the village in despair as if to supplicate the men to 
dismount his rider. But, alas ! none came to his help. When the 
monkey saw that the tiger had becMi thoroughly knocked up. it took ad- 
vantage of an overhanging branch and immediately climbed up to the 
top of the tree. After this the tiger left the neighbourhood, and was at 
last killed in another village. The fate of our hero is unknown.” 

The writer describes himself as an eye-witness to that monkish 
legend— we mean monkey story. But what made our contemporary’s 
correspondent so long suppress so capital a joke ? There is nothing 
absolutely incredible in it though, though it certainly reaches that 
verge of goodness jvhich we usually think inconsistent with truth. 
Monkeys are well known for many curious feats. They simulate man 
so well, and yet with such ludicrous effect, that they may be regarded 
as Nature’s caricatures. r 

Mons. Hknri MOUHOT, the lamented French naturalist, who fell a 
victim to fever in the wilds of Indu-China, would have found no 
difficulty in receiving the account from Kajshahye, he had seen so 
many analogous instances. Indeed, the monkeys of Siam and Cam- 
bodia are a more than ordinarily funny and sportive race. The Simian 
hero of Rajshahye seems an exile from the woods of those countries, 

' his deeds are of a piece with those lecorded of his race^n the mother- 
country. The monkeys of Bengal have their tricks too, as well as 
their wars among themselves. But the latter are usually conflicts of 
necessity or instinct, and the former are for a living. The stern 
behests of hunger sharpen the dullest faculties and deaden all sense of 
delicacy. The monkeys of Bengal like the men among whom they 
live, are rtiore philosophers than lovers of active sport and rollicking fun. 
For genuine «*nimal spirits, there is no bundtr like \\itpunder of uftra-* 
Gangetic India. We quote MouhoTs Travels , vol. I.,*pp. 152-153 
“ Close to the bank lies the crocodile, his body in the water, and only 
his capacious mouth above the surface, ready to seize anything that 
may come within reach. A troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to 
consult together, approach little by little, and commence their frolics, by 
turns actors and spectators. One of the most active or most impudent 
rumps from branch to branch till within a respectful distance of the 
crocodile, when, hanging by one claw, and with the dexterity peculiar 


to these animals, he advances and retires, now giving his enemy a blow 
with his paw, at another time only pretending to do so. The other 
apes, enjoying the fun, evfdently wish to take a part in it ; but the other 
branches being too high, they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
other’s paws, and thus swing backwards and forwards, while any one of 
them who comes within reach of the crocodile torments him to the best 
of his ability. Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly close, but not 
upon the audacious ape, who just escapes; then there are cries of 
exultation from the tormentors, who gambol about joyfully. Occasion- 
ally, however, the claw is entrapped, and the victim dragged with the 
rapidity of lightning beneath the water, when the whole troop disperse, 
groaning and shrieking. The misadventure does not, however, pre- 
vent their recommencing the game a*few days afterwards.” 

An illustration from a sketch drawn by the traveller on the spot 
faces that account. The book appeared undtfi* great disadvantage, 
being made up of the traveller’s letters to his family and the journals 
kept by him, neither of which, from the circumstance of his being 
suddenly cut off in the midst of his journey in the forest, received the 
benefit of his revision. This is all the greater reason why the letter- 
press falls short of the illustration. The writing does not at all convey 
the hazardous drama depicted in the latter, or bring out its life and 
movement. It does not even attempt with humdrum accuracy to show 
the evidence of mind, and above all the power for concert and or- 
ganising exhibited in forming themsilves into long chains descending 
from lofty trees overhead to reach the wide-open jawed saurian and 
to swing together backwards and forwards, now to tempt and again to 
tantalise the terrible brute. No Public School scamps could have 
worked out the game of vexing the crocodile better. 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives an account of the visit to the court of 
St. Petersburgh of Mr. Hiram Maxim, a native of Maine, one of the 
United States, who is described as^ a well-known inventor. He has 
latterly caused a sensation by his claim to have made one of the most 
remarkable weapons of war $ven heard of. This is nothing less than 
an automaton of a gun. According to Mr. Maxim, his instrument 
once set in motion will, without further interference, go on in its course 
for all time. It is not pleasant to think of the bare possibility of such 
a handy mechanical Siva— the Destroyer. But Mr. Maxim clearly 
trenches on the Creator’s functions, though ho seems to work at the 
suggestion of the great enemy of God and man. Would that the man 
from Maine might be persuaded to give us a portable Vishnu— the 
Preserver 1 But then the man of Maine is a votary of Mammon, with an 
eye only to the main chance. He thinks he will make more money 
by dealing in destructives, and probably he has taken a true measure 
of mankind. Thus he has already been invited by perhaps the greatest 
sovereign t in the world. 

Mr. Maxim gives a most favorable account of the Emperor. He 
returns with a very poor idea of the candour or justice of the British 
Press— that perfection of journalism which is held up to the poor 
all-evil, ever-offending native papers in this country for their careful 
imitation. He found that the statements icpeatcdly made in the Eng- 
lish journals never agreed with the truth as he observed it. Notwith- 
standing all that the great Britisfi editors have said or may wish, the 
Czar is in no hurry to go mad. As for his supposed new sport of 
shooting men with a gun, the War Minister’s daughter said to him— 

“Only the other day I returned from a ball where I had been 
dancing with a certain Prince. I picked up an English newspaper 
when l came back, and found to my amusement that the Czar had shot 
the Prince with whom I had been dancing some hours before 1” 

It is said that Mr. Maxim has satisfied the Emperor and his Minister 
of the claims of his invention. It*is not wise in these days to doubt 
mechanical possibilities, or else, Vizier and Badshah notwithstanding, 
we should still incline to be incredulous. After all, we have only the 
inventor’s own word for believing that he has won the Czar and the 
Minister of War of all the Rassias. Besides, we are continually 
hearing of such marvels, but few of them come to fruition or any use. 
There is always a hitch somewhere in the most promising of them. So 
long ago as 1859, we believe, some English man of science offered a shell 
containing a deadly gas which, exploding among the enemy, would kill 
whoever smelled the poison. The papers were full of articles on the 
subject. The Times was exultant, and the Saturday Review philo- 
sophical. But where is the weapon ? There surely could be no com-, 
punction about the employment towards our brethren of even such 
a blind instrument for massacre. We lost sight of it unaccountably. 

But taking the claims of Mr. Maxim for granted, the reflection sug- 
gested is sufficiently mournful How easy and prolific is evil I Not a 
day almost passes without our hearing of some new agency or im- 
provement upon existing methods. Yet, what good ? 
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For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 

Heal'd not a passion or a pang , 

Entail’d on human hearts. 

But how ready and efficient is our genius for mischief We are 
continually trying our brains and our hands on agencies for mutual 
destruction and have made tolerable progress. Here is Mr. Maxim 
who affects almost* Divine power in creating as it were a self-acting 
destroyer. He never thought of working upon a life-giver, and would 
not have been half as much thought of had he done so, perhaps he 
would not have succeeded half as well. This is Doom 1 

THE Saturday Review lias cut up poor Colonel Laurie for his new 
work on Distinguished Anglo-Indians — thiswise : — 

“The profusion of tags, the hackneyed quotations, the discursive al- 
lusions, the introduction of sages who years ago said or remarked some- 
thing or other wholly foreign to the matter in hand, the post-ptandial 
oratory of good-natured speakers who probably would wish their ut- 
terances consigned to oblivion, serve only to distract and irritate.'’ 

We have not seen the new book, but we are acquainted with the 
Colonel’s writings. He had before published a small collection of 
short memoirs and obituary notices of Indian worthies and we believe 
the work under notice is a second ifnd expanded edition of that book. 
We are not surprised to find him thus immolated in the London 
journal. The Saturday lives upon its reputation for smartness at the 
expense of unfortunate authors. The editor seems always praying K 
that such writers should publish, for otherwise it would be difficult 
for him to supply the regulation quantity of naughty and corrosive 
criticism for the enjoyment of his expectant supporters. 

The critic then proceeds to show up the author’s ignorance and care- 
lessness. Thus : — t 

“The author’s miscellaneous and diversified reading should have 
laughl him better history and ethnology than to describe the Shah of 
Persia as ‘the descendant of Cyrus and •Darius.’ Prinsep’s Ghaut, 
which is correctly described as erected to the memory of James Prinscp, 
one of five remarkable brothers, is not between ‘Fort William and 
Baboo Ghaut,’ as any recent guide-book would have told the author. 

It is below the Fort and nearer to Kiddcrpore and Cooley Bazar. The 
original of Captain Savage in Peter Simple * was not any Captain Kcr. 
We have always understood that Marryat intended this porn ait for 
the late Lord Dundonald, under whom as Cochrane that author had 
served in early days. The swinging feast of the Hindus is usually 
known a$ the Charak or Churruck Puja, and not the Cheddul.” 

Again : — 

“ The first telegraph line in India, laid down by Sir W. O. Shaugli- 
nessy, now Sir W. Btooke, extended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, 
and not only to A' edge r ee.P 

The author has attempted a reply. We take it, like the other quota- 
tions, from the People's Budget : — * 

“With reference to the rather impertinent, and not over accurate or 
impartial critique on ‘ Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians,’ 
in the Saturday Review of April 9, I beg leave to be allowed to state 
that the reviewer, in his customary oracular fashion, asserts : The 
first telegraph line in India laid down by Sir W. O. Shaughncssey, now 
Sir W. Brooke, extended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, and not only 
to Kedgerch Now, in spite of this contradiction, the real fact of the 
matter is as follows, which proves that i was right in saying that the 
first line of telegraph opened in India was from Calcutta to Kedgeree 
only. The despatch from Lord Dalhousie to the Court of Directors, 
dated April 23, 1852 (in Parliamentary Return, No. 243, dated May 16, 
1855), begins ‘ We have the honour to transmit the accompanying 
report from the Government of Bengal, announcing the completion, 
by Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessey, of the Line Electric Telegraph from | 
Calcutta to Kedgeree.’ Saugor Island was thought of as the terminus, 
and Dr. O’Shayghnessey certainly advanced it, but the line docs not 
in any way appear to have been established then in the first instance 

Colonel LaUUIE takes up only one of the points raised in the criti- 
que, but he makes a successful vindication of his accuracy thereon, 
showing at any rate that the great Review is by no means infallible. 
This ought to teach critics to be both humble and careful. The fact 
is that such mistakes, whether of authors or critics, occur from doing 
things in haste and from defect of memory. They cannot be wholly 
avoided, but their number may be lessened by cultivating the habit of 
verifying statements before publication, especially before launching 
them out in books. 

Colonel Laurie might have given satisfactory explanation on at 
least another of the points. The description of Prinsep’s Ghat as 
“ between Fort William and Baboo Ghaut ” is rather loose, to be sure, 
‘because are landing-places, and the fort is not exactly on the 
bank, in as much as a road intervenes between it and the Hooghly. 
Hut in a genera^ .way we talk of Fort William as on the river and in 
that way, without doubt, Colonel Laurie thought and wrote of it. 
It is putting too fine a point on a matter of popular description, not a 


[^scientific account or a statement in an affidavit, to charge him with 
| ignorance or error for having done so. “ Baboo Ghat ” is an error, but 
it is obviously an error of the press, as the writer in the Saturday 
ought to have perceived when he assumed to sit in judgment on ques- 
tions touching the localities of Calcutta. Read, “ Baloo ” for “ Baboo ’ 
and Colonel Laurie’s description is all right* * We have no hesitation 
in saying that he wrote “ Baloo ” and the printer not knowing the 
name naturally thought it a slip ayd substituted the more familiar word 
“ Baboo.” Colonel Laurie having loftg since left Bengal, with his 
present indistinct impressions of Calcutta, was unable to unravel the 
confusion. The more so as he seems to have “ funked ” under the 
oracular utterance of his critic. We may return to th** subject. 


REIS '& RA YYET. 

SATURDAY , JUNE 18, 1SS7. 

THE EXCISE CONTROVERSY. 
QCARCELY has the Excise Commission closed its 
IO labors, when th$ oulstill question is curiously 
enough revived. It has attracted attention both here 
and at home, and has been made the subject of a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons'. Mr. Edgar’s Excise 
Commission has apparently failed to set it at rest. The 
fault would seem, however, to lie at the door of the 
administration rather than of the Commission. It was 
hoped that the enquiries of the Commission would 
lead to a permanent solution of the difficulty — at 
any rate, to a mitigation of the obtrusive excesses 
of intemperance which were bitterly complained of. 
And the Commission proposed to gain this object 
by recommending the restriction of the outstill sys- 
tem to only the more sparsely peopled parts of the 
country where facilities of illicit distillation were 
great and the checks of the central distillery system 
could not be brought into operation. In this the 
Commission took exactly the view of the subject cal- 
culated to meet with the approval of the public judg- 
ment. So far as we understood the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, we did not believe that 
metropolitan districts like those of Hooghly and 
Howrah would be selected of all places for the trial 
of a system practically left without official control. 

As we said before, the question is beset with great 
difficulties, however, of an administrative character 
rather than from policy. The policy of the Govern- 
ment may be sound, but the zeal of the fiscal officers 
who have to carry it out, often lead, them to look 
more to the revenue than to the principles which 
underlie that policy. The difficulties •tare thus hard 
to counteract, 'there is, indeed, a great deal of 
maudlin sentiment as well as ot exaggeration in- 
troduced into the discussion by the best intentioned 
men who have taken part in it. The position, for 
instance, taken up by Archdeacon Far\r in England, 
noble and philanthropic as it is, will scarcely commend 
itself to the acceptance of practical men. Intemper- 
ance cannot be abolished by Act of Parliament, any 
more than»the opium traffic with China. Nor must 
the growing insobriety of India under the British 
rule, be set down to the British excise administration 
alone. The British connection has wrought a great and 
mighty change in the country. The increasing con- 
sumption of liquor by the people is an effect of that 
change, quite as much as the growing tAste for 
other comforts and elegancies of life. To Say there- 
fore that “the British found India sober and has 
made it drunken/' is about as much a fault of the 
British rule as that they found the people confirmed 
walkers and “cart-drivers” and have now forced 
them to journey in elegant springed and cushioned 
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carriages and on newfangled man-eating railways. 
Of course, insobriety is a hateful form of the use 
of stimulating drinks, and, for* the /nass of inhabitants 
of hot climates, complete non-indulgence in such 
drinks is perhaps preferable to even the most 
moderate use of 'them. But the indulgence is a 
luxury which must come in the train of civilization, 
and society soon outgrows the excesses of intemper- 
ance. While, however, we do not attribute the grow- 
ing intemperance in the country to the British rule, 
at any rate ip the opprobrious sense in which the 
charge is usually made by patriots and philanthro- 
pists — we cannot exonerate the Government ex- 
cise administration from all blame in the matter. 
It is simply uncandid to argue as Mr. Buckland 
4 argues that you can take the horse to the water, 
but *you cannot make it drink. By administering 
the excise with an eye to the revenue, facilities 
are created which must be irresistibly tempting* 
It is quite possible* to stimulate temptation. Nor 
does the Pioneer much help towards a proper set- 
tlement of the question, by merely pouring con- 
tempt on'the philanthropic and .sentimental oppo- 
nents of the Government excise policy. The princi- 
ple of that policy by which consumption is restricted 
by the imposition of taxation, is indeed right. It 
may be all very well to say that the Government 
aims only at realizing a maximum of revenue upon 
a minimum, of consumption. But facts are worth 
more than speculations. The supply of liquor by 
the outstills is practically unlimited. At any rate, it 
must be often out of proportion to the consuming 
population, the estimate of whom prepared by ex- 
cise officers is fallacious. The cheapness of the liquor 
is susceptible of no other explanation. It is no 
wolider then, that the plain effects of the outstill shops 
spread broadcast over the country are most deplorable. 

One thing is clear that the outstill system is 
applicable only to such jungly tracts with sparse 
population as Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal dis- 
tricts, and that, chiefly as an antidote to private 
distillation and smuggling. This is a conclusion 
which rests *upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
cise Commission itself. Why then act 
of that* recommendation and supersede 
distillery in crowded seats of population 
vanccd districts round the metropolis ? 
valuable contribution to the discussion appears in the 
Statesman of the 3rd instant, in the shape of a very 
clea'r and practical exposition of the outstill adminis- 
tration in the Hooghly district, by a gentleman sign- 
* ing himself Dhirenda Nath Pal. He defends the, 
establishment of outstills in Hooghly and Howrah on 
the extraordinary ground that it is required to check 
smuggling from the opposite district of the 24-Per- 
gunnahs where outstills have been at work for some- 
time before. Two blacks, however, cannot make one 
white, and Baboo Pal’s argument only emphasizes 
the need of sweeping , away the outstills ‘from the 
24-Pergunnahs. The old as well as the new must 
be purged from the neighbourhood of urban tracts. 

, The apologist of the outstill administration speaks 
of the reduced capacity of the stills and* the care 
taken by excise officers to ascertain the drinking 
proportion of the population of any tract to be 
served by dh outstill shop in view to the determinatidn 
of the capacity of . the still. We must confess we 
have not the simplicity of the writer to believe in 
the reliability %>f these precautions. In the meantime, 
we must protest against the Excise Commission being 
thus turned into an instrument for defeating the very 


in defiance 
the sudder 
in the ad- 
The most 


pbjects for which it was appointed. In view of the 
reply given by two Provincial rulers to memorials 
against the multiplication of outstills, we have scarcely 
any hope that the evil will receive any adequate check 
until the excesses and horrors of the abuse of outstill 
force themselves too plainly on the attention of the 
authorities for further inaction. The Government can 
not be sufficiently disabused of the notion that the 
Revenue Board and our excise officers act in the 
spirit of the law. They naturally look to the revenue, 
and the instinct of self-preservation leads them to 
augment the revenue, regardless of the principle 
which is their ostensible guide. 


is 

J A PROPHET AT HOME. 

(/ AS REVEALED BY HIMSELF. 

No man is a hero to his valet de chambre. How 
little of a hero is he to himself. Those who are 
in the habit of jotting down their common ex- 
periences and their passing thoughts, and pre- 
serving their orivate correspondence, may well be 
alarmed by the recent spectacle of literary executors 
or other friends, for their own aggrandisement or 
from mere love of lucre, coolly damaging their con- 
fiding deceased friends, by the publication of the 
hoarded trash in which the great have written them- 
selves down., Nor is it some obscure literary adven- 
turers or Grub Street beggars that have so miscon- 
ducted themselves, but responsible men of letters of 
repute. The first and worst culprit is the learned 
and sagacious living historian of England. What a 
reproach to the literary character even in this ad- 
vanced age that a gre^t author like Mr. Froude who 
is so fond of whitewashing the black legs of history, 
should, from motives of low profit, practically black- 
guard or at least be the instrument of for ever blasting 
the fair fame of his deceased friend, and that friend 
the sublime Carlyle— the Prophet of Heroism in 
modern times ! 

Something of the same kind, though on a very 
small scale, is going on in India. 

The late Keshub Ciiunder Sen kept a diary of 
his tour to Europe. It is nothing particular, though 
marked by all the shrewdness and arch slyness of 
the Brahmo leader’s mind and all the facility and 
grace of his pen. Linder any circumstances, it must 
be a measure of grave responsibility to give to the 
world the private journals of Such a man, recently 
deceased, who was a great religious leader, head of 
an existing sect. Immediately after Keshub’s death, 
however, his Diary appeared from week to week in 
his English organ. After some months, it suddenly 
stopped, before bringing the author hojne. The 
Diary itself had not come^ to a .sudden close. The 
publication only was not pursued — whether the sur- 
vivors awoke to the responsibility, or experienced 
any evil effects from exposing the Prophet in dis- 
habilce, we do not know. There was probably no 
record in the MS., of the 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ; 
or if there was ; it was suppressed. But a Diary must 
in the nature of it contain much matter of a petty kind 
or of indifferent interest. It seems that SQme people 
have still stomach for the minor concerns and diver- 
sions and weaker thoughts of the great, or it is just 
possible that immediate friends of the deceased think 
his littleness sublime, or at least, regard the smallest 
details about him with loving interest. So, with the 
late change in the conduct of the Liberal, the publi- 
cation of the Diary has been resumed, without note 
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or comment, perhaps without editing. What the 
. effect of the move is likely to be on the general pub-’ 
lie, may be judged from the following little excerpt*: — 

“ Breakfast and dinner as agreeable and hearty as usual. I for my 
part never expected that in Ceylon, in an English Hotel, I should have 
curries of brinjal and potato and Beelati Koomra , prepared for me 
every morning and evening regularly. Imagine iny situation when 
I have so many curries and an immense quantity of rice around me. 
Oh, I eat devilish, well.” 

Seers and Saints — Rishis and Maharshis — are not 
necessarily without nosq or palate, aqy more than 
without an e/e to the main chance. Here the Pro- 
phet discovers , f his keen appreciation of the good 
•things of life. He comes before us in the character 
of \\ gourmand. But he is still only a Hindu gour- 
mand with almost a ludicrous love of unripe bananas 
and brinjals, and without any longing for strong 
beverages, beyond perhaps the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates. Of Belatcc edibles he fancies the 
Belatee Koomra. This may be a little matter, but 
the spirit exhibited is thoroughly carnal. What 
thoughts might not we* expect to be roused in the 
Hindu travel ler’s mind in Ceylon. What a crowd of 
noble associations are connected with that island ! 
There is no more beautiful land on the face of the 
globe. Its interest to the merchant, the agricultur- 
alist, the capitalist, the botanist, the antiquarian, is 
palpable. The politician may sec there the workings 
of*the Colonial system in an Indian island. To the 
native of India it is the* most fascinating of classic 
regions — at once a historic land and the land of 
Poetry and Romance. To . Kesuub, one would 
think, it would be profoundly interesting for the 
light it could afford on the, religious history of 
his own country. For it is the only spot wherein 
Buddhism and Brahmanism * were simultaneously 
flourishing. He might there see Islam too, and, 
above all, the silent influence of a dominant Chris- 
tianity on all the three principal creeds of Asia. Yet, 
even there what most interests our man of prayer 
is the curries of the land. We are shown how he 
smacked his lips in pure enjoyment. The Prophet of 
the New Dispensation falls with perfect gusto upon 
the luxuries of the table. The Vyasa of the* Brahmo 
Sanhita— the sixth Veda- — carefully records his eating 
in the island. The Reformer forgot his mission in 
his taste of the plantains and salads of the kitchen-gar- 
dens of the land of*Ravana, much as the simian scout 
of RaTna momentarily forgot his errand in the luscious- 
ncss of the mangoes * in Havana’s orchard. All the 
endless suggestiveness of the land was lost upon our 
modern traveller. The Prophet of the New Dis- 
pensation diarised his discovery of the Belatee 
Koomra. , 

For oprself, we are not surprised, nor sorry, to dis- 
cover such unmi^takeable humanity in the Saint. 
But the question is, How will the grim Puritans of 
the Progressive Church regard this revelation of the 
Founder ? 

In Europe or America, such an inkling into the life 
and conversation of a prominent preacher would be 
considered a damaging disclosure indeed. 

It will be seen that not only was Keshub fond of 
good eating with all a man of the world’s enthusiasm, 
but he was not scrupulous or refined in his language. 
He was something worse than slangy — even profane. 
His lapse in the direction of superfluous swearing in 
English is extraordinary for a foreigner who not only 
had such a command of pure good reputable English, 
but showed such familiarity with the language of the 
Christian pulpit. As an Englishman, he would have 
made an Archbishop after Thurlow’s heart 


THE GWALIOR LOAN. 

With regard to the Gwalior Loan, I see that various of the public 
papers are wondering what thcsGovcrnmcnt of India intend doing 
with it. Some are, in a spirit of cynicism, suggesting that it should 
be employed in ameliorating the condition of*thc ray yets of Gwalior 
—the peasantry from whom, they state, It has been wrung by 
extortion by the late Maharaja. Now, if I am not mistaken, the 
condition of the cultivator in Scindia’f territories will compare very 
favorably with that of the same class in British territory, “many of 
whom do not know what it is to have a full meal a day” and whose 
lands arc rackrented by the iron and blood system j>f cash payments* 
enforced by the land revenue laws with scarcely, if any, remissions 
for bad and unfavorable years. 

It is true that the late Maharaja amassed an immense horde of 
treasure. But he was by no means the only possessor of such 
superfluous cash. Not only Scindia but, likewise to a larger and 
smaller extent, every one of our Native Feudatories owns# such 
hordes. These enormous collections have naturally proved a source 
of astonishment to our financiers, but they will cease to be as- 
tonished if they will only take into consideration a few patent facts. 
These wise princes do not. keep up an exceedingly expensive and 
overpaid Civil Service. Likewise they do not possess a pension list 
of pensioners paid in England in English Gold, where the difference 
of the value of silver and the depreciation of the, value of the 
Rupee causes a loss to the revenues of the Empire of some millions 
of rupees a year to the grief of the Indian tax-payer. 

The Native Chieftains, as a general rule, in a very great measure, 
rule their, own countries by the aid of their own countrymen, 
who receive, in comparison with the Civil Service of India, com- 
paratively very low salaries. In fact, I feel convinced as a general 
rule these stipends do not amount to one half, nay, one quarter of 
the sums paid to Indian Civilians. 

Suppose for a few years the salaries of our Civilians from the 
Viceroy downwards, were diminished some 25 or 30 per cent., the 
country would soon feel the benefit of it. Again, if all those who 
earned their pensions were to be paid those pensions in the coin of 
the Indian realm, there would be a still greater saving, but these 
drastic measures would raise too great a howl and there would be too 
many English interests involved to permit of such a measure. 

If our imported rulers arc found to be too expensive and the 
revenues of the country cannot stand the cvcr-increasing yearly 
strain that is put on them on their account, why docs not tjic Gov- 
ernment of India with common sense and common honesty, employ 
more of those whose domiciles are in India, and who will be quite 
satisfied if their pay is one half of the stipends given to the present 
civilian and who will be happy to receive their pensions in India 
in Rupees instead of in England in gold. 'These ra'jn, if they do 
manage to save up money from their pay, will not, as a general 
rule run away to England and spend their hordes and pensions' 
there, as the modern Civilian does, but, in cvfcry probability, he 
will invest his hard won earnings in this country, in cither 
agriculture or perhaps in aiding to dcvclope its manufactures, 
arts and various indigenous industries, thus contributing to the 
advancement and improvement of the country, instead of aiding 
to drain it of all its wealth. The true and natural friend 
of the domiciled Anglo-Indian and Eurasian is the* educated native 
of India, if we will let him be so, but when wc arc so split up 
amongst ourselves and address opprobrious ami insulting epithets to a 
fellow countryman if his skin happens to be one shade darker than 
our own, how can wc be expected to spare the “ Asian of pure 
extraction, and until such time as wc leave off calling our Aryan * 
brother a nigger and treating him as something less than a man, how 
can wc expect any true “ rapprochement” in feeling and any union of 
interests ? Like every other intelligent human being, the educated 
native is particularly sensitive to kind and courteous treatment. I 
remember one hot day in Dcyrah, a Bengalee Baboo in the Survey 
Department came to my house. I found out he was a Bhramo, 
so asked him if he would like sherbet or tea. He preferred the former 
and 1 told.my eldest daughter to make him a glass. This she did and 
handed him the glass herself. The Baboo has carried this small 
incident, to which I attached not the slightest importance but 
merely as an act of common courtesy, to his friends and relatives in 
both Calcutta and Dacca. ’ 

Let us Anglo-Indians and Eurasians treat our Indian countrymen * 
with common courtesy. If you respect others, they will respect you, 
should be our motto in all our dealings with them. Let us hold 
out the hand of friendship honesdy and without reservation to them, 
sand I will yvarrant wc will never have to regret our^aving so done, 
and thus united in friendship and interest wc shall be in a position 
to compel the Government to make a greater use of country 
material in the various Government services, and thus import fewer 
strangers from England. By a sensible reduction of the salaries 
of those so employed, the finances would, in a comparatively short 
time, be readjusted, and the present annual deficit that is rapidly 
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dragging the country^nto bankruptcy will be a thing of the past. No 
more will India be saddled with a nightmare which, so to say, is 
crushing the public chest widi its ever-increasing weight. 

#" Andrew Hearsey. 

• 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 8th June 1887. — Mr. C. A. S. Bedford, Assistant 
Commissioner, reported his departure from India, on furlough, on 
the 25th May 1887. 

The 9th June 1887. — Mr. G. K. Lyon is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first grad <? of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, and is posted to the Suddcr station of the 24-Pcrgunnahs 
district, on being relieved of his present appointment as Officiating 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal by Mr. H. A. D. 
Phillips. • 

The 10th June 1887.— Mr. A. W. B. Power, Officiating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, is appointed to act, until further 
orders, in the first grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect 
from the 27th April 1887, vice Mr. T. Norman, on leave. 

Mr. R. M. Waller, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Nuddca, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates tnd Collectors, with effect from the 5th May 1887, vice Mr. 
E. V. Wcstmacott, on deputation. 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergun- ( 
nahs, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the nth May 1887, 
vice Mr. C. F. Worslcy, on deputation. • 

Mr. F. R. S. Collier, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Rung- 
pore, is appointed to act, until further orders, .in the second grade 
of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th May 1887, 
vice Mr. W. B. Oldham, appointed to act in the first grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors. 

Mr. C. R. Marindin, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
Dinagcpore, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second 
grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 27th April, 
vice Mr. A. W. B. Power. 

Mr. G. A. Grierson, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Gya, is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 5th May 1887, vice Mr. 
R. M. Waller. 

Mr. E. R. Henry, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the nth May 1887, 
vice Mr. A. ForbcB. 

Th^ nth June 1887. — Baboo Dino Nath Dcy, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Suddcr station of the 
district of*Gya. 

This cancels the order of the 28th May 1887, appointing Baboo 
Dino Nath Dcy to have charge of the Aurungabad sub-division of 
the Gya district. 

The order of the 28th fylay 1 887, granting privilege leave for one 
month to Babotf Mokunda Deb Mookerjcc, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Aurungabad, Gya, is cancelled. 

Baboo Nanda Lgl Bagchi, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jcssore, was on leave under rule I, section 128 
of the Civil Leave Code, from the 1 6th to the 25th May last. 

The I3th*junc 18S7. — Baboo Roy Brahma Dutt is appointed 
temporarily to be a Special Deputy Collector for excise work in the 
district of Durbhunga. 

Mr. A. Weckcs, c.s., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India an extension of furlough for four months. 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pcrgun- 
nahs, is'allowcd leave f'dk three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1st August 1887. 

Mr. J. Whitmore, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, Bccr- 
khoom, is allowed leave for one month and two days, under the 
note to rule 3, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he may be relieved by Mr. R. II. Anderson. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Moorshcdabad, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of 
Bcerbhoom, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. J. Whitmore, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. G. E. Manisty, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
Mctftiffcrpore, is appointed to att as Magistrate and Collector of 
Shahabad, during the absence, oh leave, of Mr. A. W. B. Power, or 
until further orders. 

Baboo Jodunath Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
# Burdwan, is appointed to have charge of the Cutwa sub-division of 
that district. * 

Baboo Mohcndro Nath Buttacharjec, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector Howrah, is transferred to Burdwan, and is posted to 
the Suddcr station of that district. 

Baboo Juggut ( 5 h under Shomc, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Cutwa, is transferred to Jessorc, and is posted to the 
Suddcr station of that district. 

Baboo Nunda Lai Bagchi, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Jcssore, is transferred to Howrah, and is posted to 
the Suddcr station of that district. 


Baboo Probhat Chundcr Chatterjee, Temporary Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Poorec, on, leave, is transferred to Rung- 
pore, and is posted to the Suddcr station of that district* 

The 14th June 1887,— Mr. H. S. Beadon, Magistrate and Col- 
lector, Durbhunga, was on leave, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, on thc 19th February 1887. 

Mr. T! J. Mendes, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Kurigrain, Rungpore, is allowed leave for three months, under sec- 
tion 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may be relieved. * 

Mr. C. G. H, Allen, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Rung- 
pore, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Kurigram sub- 
division of that district, during the' absence, on 9 leave, of Mr. 
T. J. Mendes, or until further orders. 

Judicial — The 9th June 1887. — Baboo GanciJjam Gupta, Munsif 
of Muddchpoora, in the district of Bhagulpore, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits 
cognizable by such a court up to the value of Rs. 50 within the 
local limits of the jurisdiction of the Munsifi of Muddchpoora. 

Baboo Govind Deb Mookerjee, Munsif of Banka, in the district 
of Bhagulpore, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of 
Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a Court up to 
the value of Rs. 50 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Munsifi of Banka. 

The 10th June 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Tem- 
porary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Thakurgaon, Di- 
nagcpore, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 

The 1 ith June 1 887. — Baboo Poorno Chundcr Shome is appoint- 
ed to be a Munsif in the district of Dacca, to be ordinarily stationed 
at Kaligungc, on being relieved of his present appointment as 
Officiating Second Subordinate Judge of Dacca. 

Baboo Poorno Chundcr Shomc is vested with the powers of a 
Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by 
such a Court up to the value of Rs. 50 within the local limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Kaligungc Munsifi. • 

Baboo Jagadiswar Gupta, Officiating First Munsif of Kooshtea, in 
the district of Nuddca, is confirmed in that appointment. 

The 14th June 1887. — Baboo Raj Gopal Roy, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Poore®, is vested with the power to try 
summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 7th June 1887. — Baboo Purna 
Chunder Ghose, First Munsif 6f Patna, is allowed leave for 15 days, 
viz., 14 days under section 73, rule 3, chapter V.of the Civil Leave 
Code, and the remaining one day under section 73, rule I, of the 
same Code, with effect from the forenoon of the 2nd instant. 

The nth June 1887. — Baboo Srigopal Chatterjee, Munsif of 
Sundecp, in the district of Noakhally, is allowed leave for seven 
days, under section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in ex- 
tension of the -leave granted to him on the 23rd ultimo. 

Tiik Relief Committee have promptly responded to the account pub- 
lished in our last and paid Rs. 20 for the relief of the immediate wants 
of the poor Brahman of Sobhabazar. Moie on the disaster in our next. 


(Official -paper. 


CYCLONE IN TIIE BAY 01- BENGAL. 

No. 2092, dated Calcutta, the 2nd June 1887. 

From — Captain A. W. Stiffe, i.m*. Port Officer of Calcutta, 
To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Dept. 

I have the honour to submit the following report of a severe 
cyclone, of which the centre passed over the San’dheads and pilot 
station. 

’ 2. From the 2«th May a storm was reported by the Meteorolo- 
gical Department as forming in the bay. Owing to the rpgrcttablc 
absence of any station at the Andamans it was not possible to speak 
positively as to its location or extent. * 

3. Further, on the 24th, 25th* 26th and 27th May no reports 
were received from the very important station of Diamond Island. 
I would respectfully point out that this failure of signals took place 
also in the cyclone of the 1 6th and 17th June 1886, when no re- 
ports were received from the 15th to 19th inclusive ; also from the 
17th to 20th November inclusive, before the cyclone on the 23rd 
idem. It is of the utmost importance that this important station 
should be in the highest degree of efficiency. 

4. On the 24th May, probably owing to the absence of the 
Diamond Island report, it was thought that the storm was crossing 
the bay to a point near Vizagapatam, but on the 25th it was found 
to be advancing to the cast of False Point, towards the Sandheads, 
and at 8-$o a.m., the signals were hoisted in the river indicating the 
passage of a storm of moderate intensity to southward of Saugor* 
No ships arrived in the river on the 25th or 26th ; and on the 24th, 
25th and 26th no vessels left the river, excepting the ship GoJiva, 
which left early on the 25th, in *tow of the steam-tug Retriever , and 
the S. S. Sir John Lawrence (Chaadbally boat) with upwards of 730 
native passengers, which left on the afternoon of the 25th. All 
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other ships waited either at Diamond Harbour or Saugor $ and the < 
other two Chandbally boats, the steamers Tyrone and Curlew , waited 
at Kedgeree, and no damage was sustained • by any of them, except 
loss of anchors, See ., by some. 

5. The storm blew with great fury, and the sea is described as 
being beyond the experience of those who went through the storm. 
Its centre passed the pilot station about 8 p.m., and thence travelled 
to westward of Saugor about 3 in the morning, and passed inland 
near the Subarnrekha river to eastward of Balasorc about 5 in the 
morning of the 26th'. The cyclone at Calcutta amounted to a mo- 
derate gale only. The 6torm-wavc passed up the river fortunately 
on the ebb, and although the loW water level was qltite 8 feet above 
the normal, yet before high water the effect had passed, and the 
high water level wasionly 4 feet above the tabulated height for the 

• day. It appears that much land between Hidgellee and Subarnre- 
kha has been overflowed. 

6. On the 26th nothing was learnt in town (beyond the actual 
strength of the wind at Saugor and False Point) of the results of 
the cyclone, but the Resolute was despatched by the Port Commis- 
sioners at day-light on the 27th to visit the lightships and Sandheads 
and give any assistance required. The Undaunted \ being still in the 
hands of the Dockyard, was not able to proceed, her boilers being 
under repair. The repairs were commenced on the 12th March, 
and it was hoped would be easily completed before the stormy 
season, but the patching of boilers is slow work, and has occupied 
a much longer time than was anticipated. 

7. On the 27th matters appearing to be more serious, the 
Retriever not having returned, the Chandbally steamer not having 
arrived there, and no vessel having come into Saugor, I considered 
some further action urgent, and resolved to take up a vessel to pro- 
ceed to the Sandheads to get news of the brigs and to search for 
missing vessels. Owing to the loss of the Retriever , Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Wyllic and Company have now a monopoly of tugs, and 
they refused to allow a tug to proceed for less than # Rs. 1,000 a day, 
the ordinary charge for towing being only Rs. 600. I learn that 
they have since charged the Codiva Rs. 5,000 for towing her from 
the Gasper to Calcutta, the ordinary price being about Rs. 1,600 
from the Sandheads. I therefore decided on chartering the Madras , 
a steamer offered by the British India Steam Navigation Company 
for Rs. 850 a day, including coal, and beg to enclose copy of the 
agreement marked A, and to solicit sanction to the agreement. The 
Madras was coaled and despatched early* on the 28th. Commander 
Jackson of the Undaunted was sent in charge of the expedition, and 
I engaged an officer of the Chandbally service to act as pilot in the 
Western and Sola Channels not usually visited by other ships. I 
beg to attach copy of the orders issued to Captain Jackson, marked 
B. The stcanfer Madras has not yet returned to port. I may men- 
tion that on the 27th the steamer Resolute experienced a very heavy 
sea in the Gasper Channel, and did not proceed to sea that evening. 

8. On the 28th, the Cuckoo was also despatched by the Port Com- 

missioners to visit the refuge houses : she is expected back to-morrow 
or next day. • 

9. The P. and O. steamer Nepaul \ the first vessel in from sea 
(having a*special pilot she was able to get in), anchored at Saugor 
at noon on the 27th, and in the evening a telegram was received, 
marked C, which told a tale of great disaster, and confirmed me in 
my view as to the necessity of sending a second vessel. Owing to 
its being received by flag-signals, there was a mistake which led to 
the inference that the Retriever , a*jd her ship, the Codiva , had foun- 
dered. Several light-ships were also reported as out of position. 

10. Several vessels arrived on the 28th, one of which reported 
the brigs to be safe and on the station. I will here mention that 
the brigs put to sea, and passed through the centre of the storm, 
returning to the station at its close, and sustaining only petty damage. 
They each lost an anchor and chain, one boat and • several sails, be- 1 
sides some. hencoops and other deck furniture. One brig immediate- 
ly took up the duty of Eastern Channel light-ship, burning blue 
lights at short intervals*, the other attending to the pilotage work. 

11. On the 29th, the other Chandbally steamers, which left after 
the storm, returned to Calcutta, having seen nothing of the Sir John 
Lawrence , which vessel they had been directed to search for en route. 
As we have received, yesterday, information that the Resolute passed 
through a large number of floating dead bodies, some of women, 
and as others have been washed, ashore at Saugor, there can be little 
doubt that she foundered, and that every soul on board has perished. 
Her Commander, Captain Irvine, was a very experienced man, and 
had commanded vessels in the Chandbally trade for a number of 
years. He was, however, in my opinion, too ready to incur risk. 
In the cyclone in last June, he left a day before any other vessel 
had left the river, except the French Mail seteamer, and on the 
present occasion the storm-signals had been up for hours and seen 
by the Tyrone And Curlew , which vessels anchored at Kedgeree in 
consequence ; they were passed, lying at anchor, two hours later by 
the ill-fated ship. The wind and sea at that time must have been 
tremendous. She had, I believe, 732 passengers, a large proportion 
being women of this place proceeding on pilgrimage. 

1 *. Lightships.— The Long Sand light-ship, the nearest to Sangor, 
was missing, and it was feared onust have foundered, surrounded as 


she was by shoals, but she floated over a\l the shoals on the storm- 
wave and grounded below Hidjgclee, where she is now nearly high 
and dry, but reported as not injured. She was first reported by the 
Curlew , which vessel sighted her on return from Chandbally on the 
29th. The Deputy Conservator has gone to see what should be 
done to get her off. • 

13. The next light-vessel in order, the Upper Gasper, rode out 
the storm 5 the Lower Gasper also rode safely, after parting one 
chain. The Intermediate los^ an anchor and chain and drifted 
about half a mile. The Mutlah Light rode out the gale safely, being 
out of its direct course. The Eastern Channel and Ridge Lights 
both parted and were reported missing : the Ridge drifted 40 miles, 
and afterwards made sail and returned to the vicinity of her station, 
when she was picked up and put in position by tha Resolute . Of the 
Eastern Channel, it is known that she returned to the station yester- 
day, in tow of the Madras ; from off Pippley. 

14. There remains the case of the Godiva and steamer Retriever , 
which vessels put to sea on the morning of the 25th about two or 
three hours before the storm-signals were hoisted. I propose to 
hold a departmental enquiry on the pilot in charge of the Codiva as 
to the propriety of his proceeding to sea under such circumstances. 
It appears chat at that time the wind was light, and the glass had 
not lallen much, and the master agreed with the pilot it, would be 
better to get out. The captain of the tqg, it is said, did not make 
any objection, and the shij> was towed out, and between 12 and 1 
was cast off outside the Eastern Channel Light in the usual way. 
For the last two hours the wind and sea had increased rapidly, but it 
was not then possible to turn the shty back. After casting off, the 
ship sailed to the southward, got into the most violent part of the 
storm, blew nearly all her sails away, had her decks swept and cabins 
gutted, and her cargo shifted, so that she heeled over to port very 
much, — she returned or drifted back to the river, and has been tow- 
ed up to town, where she will discharge cargo. 

15. The Retriever tried to return to Saugor, but found the sea 
too heavy, and adopted the only course open of going out to sea- 
head to the sea. She has not been since seen. Marvellously the P. 
and O. steamer Nepaul picked up a native fireman belonging to this 
vessel, who had been 17 hours in the water, and reports that she 
foundered soon after midnight of the 25th, and it can hardly be 
hoped that any other survivors, of the unfortunate vessel will be 
found. She was a fine new tug, and the most powerful on the river. 

16. I attach copy of a report by the senior officer at the cruising 
station marked D. 


No. 73T — M. dated Darjeeling, the 8th June 1887. 

From — Colman Macaulay, Esq., c. i. e., Sccy. to the Govt. 

of Bengal, Municipal Department. 

To — The Port Oflicer, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter No. 2092, dated 2nd instant?, in which you 
submit a report upon the cyclone of 25th and 26th ultimo. 

2. You first advert to the interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation with the station of Diamond Island between the dates of 24th 
and 27th ultimo inclusive. It appears that communication with 
Diamond Island was similarly interrupted for four days* at the time 
of the cyclone of last June. You rightly observe that it is of the 
utmost importance that this station should be maintained in the 
highest degree of efficiency. Enquiries will be made in the matter 
from the Meteorological Reporter through the General Department 
of this Government. You have been separately asked in my letter 
No. 71T — M, dated the 7th instant, to report your opinion, with 
reference to the experience derived from the late storm, on the ad- 
visability of laying a telegraph cable from Saugor to the Eastern, 
Channel light-ship, and the practicability of maintaining it during a 
cyclone. 

3. As regards the storm itself, you report that signals were 
hoisted in the river at 8-50 a.m., on the 25th, indicating the pass- 
age of a storm of moderate intensity to the southward of Saugor. 
You do not state what reports were received by you on 25th, but 
it appears that the centre of a violent cyclone passed to the west- 
ward of Saugor at 3 a. m., on the 26th, and it is presumed that you 
were apprized of this circumstance eArly on the morning of that day. 
It also appears that a storm-wave advanced up the river on the ebb 
tide, giving at Calcutta a rise of eight feet above the normal, and 
affording unmistakcablc evidence of exceptional disturbance of the 
weather at the mouth of the river. At daylight, on the 27th, the 
Port Commissioners’ steamer Resolute was despatched to visit the 
light-ships and to render any assistance required by vessels in dis- 
tress. On the 27th your apprehensions were incrca#cd, and you 

( chartered on behalf of Government the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s steamer Madras , at a cost of fts. 850 a day, and 
on the 28th despatched her to sea. The Government steamer 
Undaunted , which had been placed in the Dockyard for repairs on 
the 1 2th March, was still under repairs at this^me. 

4. With rdercnce to these points, I am desired to say that the 
Lieutenant-Governor, while confirming your action in regard to the 
Madras, and acknowledging the care hnd forethought with .which. 
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1 1 HE following explains itself : — 

. “Military Department. — No. 459.— Simla, the 20th June, 1887. 

I11 commemoration of the Jubilee Anniversary of the Accession of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India, the 21st of June, 1887, 
is appointed to be observed as a holiday by the Annies of India. 

A Salute of 50 guns will be fired at daybreak of the 21st instanj 
from all Forts and Batteries from which Salutes are usually fired. 

As a mark of Royal clemency on this occasion, it will be announced, 
in the General Orders of His Excellency the Cominander-in-Chief in 
India, that an amnesty will be granted to particular classes of Military 
offenders in the British Army, and the release of Military prisonois 
of the British Army will take place, who, on the 21st 'instant, may be 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment for the offences specified in the 
orders of the Coinmander-in-Chicf in India of this d ite. 

In the Native Army all soldiers undergoing sentence of Court-Maitial 
in military custody will be released, and All regimental prisoners and 
defaulters of the British and Native Annies will be excused further 
punishment. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has much gratification 
in announcing that, as a token of the § appreciation in which the 
services of the Native Officers of the Army in India are held by Her 
Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, and in commemoration of Her 
Jubilee, the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State has been pleased, on 
the recommendation of the Government of India, to sanction an in- 
crease to the Order of British India of fifty appointments to the 
Second Class of the Order. The incieased establishment will stand as 
follows : 

Bengal, including Punjab Frontier Force, 
the Hyderabad Contingent, and the 
Local Corps 
Madras 
Bombay 


. Class. 

2nd Class. 

Total. 

88 

118 

206 

S 3 

63 

1 16 

34 

44 

7 « 

*7 5 

2^5 

400 


Total 

By order of the Governors fi-neinl in Council, 

K. H. II. COLLEN, Lieut. -Colonel, 
<$ffg. Sect clary to the Government of India." 

***• 

1 HE Order of the Indian EiVipire has been reconstituted to include 
a class of Knights Grand Commander and the following have been 
appointed — Lord Kkay, Governor of Bombay, Lord Conn kmaka, Gov- 
ernor of Madras, and Sir Frederick. Roberts, Cominander-in-Chief 
m India, '1 he following have also been nominated Extja Knights Grand 
Commander their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Cambridge. 
-Press Commissioner. * 

* 

* # 

Mr. A. Govinda Row of Madras is an oiiginal soul. He has shown 
1 power of combined loyalty and opposition, benevolence and business, 
in the same breath in one harmonious whole. He celebrated the 
, Jubilee in honor of our “ Beloved Sovereign '* by reminding Queen and 
people of the Income Tax, by distributing, free of charge, copies of 
his Income Tax Vade Mecum. A sly hint with a bland face. 

Madame Adelni a Patti netted ,650,000 clear ir^her recent American 
tour. 

Mr. Phirozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, M. A., is Gazetted an Ad- 
ditional Member of the Bombay Governor’s Council. 


The Government is being ready for a railway from Peshawar to Jam- 
rud. The order has been passed for the preliminary survey. 


The Seventh Sale of Opium, the Piovision of 1884-S5 and 1S85-S6, 
comes off on Monday, the 4th July next. 

* • 

• • • 

It is understood that out offifty-thiee millions of Indian four per cents, 
j forty-eight millions have consented to the conversion to three-and-a 
half per cent. 

* * 

* * 

At Umritsur, they would pray daily for the son of Runjket Sindh. 
But since Dhuleer has gone over to Russia, it is said they have 
j ceased invoking divine blessing on him. 

#• 

* * 

I HERE have been defalcations in the Bomhay Paper Currency Office, 
to the extent of some thousands. One Thomas, a trusted European 
clerk, is being tried on charges of fraud, peijury, &c. 

Tiik Bengal Chamber of Commerce have returned the llon’hlc 
ROBERT Si’EKL as a Commissioner for making Improvements in the 
Port of Calcutta, in the place of Mr. II. { 5 . II. TURNER who has 
ceased to act. 

* 

* * • 

A Simla Correspondent of a contemporary thus writes on Sin^a : — 

“ We have at Simla so much good acting off the stage that I, for one, 
refuse to believe that there can be any real lack of actors when their 
services are required for the new Gaiety Theatre.” 

-** 

I* RANGE and Russia have threatened to go to war if the 1 Sultan ratifies 
the Egyptian Convention. .Sir HENRY Drummond Woli k has ex- 
tended the lime for ratiti* anon to the end of the Bafram festival which 
falls this day. 

* 1 

# * 

| We learn from the Tirhoot Courier that Baboo 'I’ara Pk \SA1> 
| Mooki.rjee has been appointed Uiainnan of the Chupra Local Board. 

1 If this gentleman is the loi.il pleader of the name, what of the 
[ Gautani Asram the Sanskirt school of Philosophy in memory of the 
! great Rishi founder of our system of Logic wlfl>* taugh t theie— ‘which, 
| started, with the help of local subscriptions, by Baboo Tar U'KASAD, 
1 was opened with such etlal by Sir Rivers Thomp.mjN t 

f 

| A QUEER misprint occurs in the Sind times of the 18th instant, in an 
editorial note on the late disaster 111 the Bay. Our < outemporary is 
made to say - 

“ From particulars published by our contcmpoiary of the Reis and 
Rayyet we find that some of the highest families of Calcutta have been 
losers by this maniage, [si/. J and that in some instances whole families 
have been fust in this great disaster.” • 


Babu Ram Gopal Sanyal, the author of the lecently published Life 
of KR1STODAS Pal, is engaged on an account in Bengali of the lives 
of Hurris Ciiunder Mookerjee and KrisIodas Pal. The book 
will contain nearly 120 pages 

We are glad to hear fiom the author that Raja Rajenura Narain 
Roy Bahadijr, the well known Zemindar of lihowal 411 ;he district of 
Dacca, has offered to pay Rs. 75, towards the cost. 

* 

* * 

Everything in the New World is on a colossal 'feale. On May 26, 
at New York there was a fire at the Belt Line Car Company stables 
destroying 1,600 horses and almost all the tram cars on the premises* 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it enures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
tiiten. anv other beinsr unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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Two blocks of buildings facing the stables also caught the fire and 
were destroyed. It is quite ’possible the fire was the work of some 
heartless vvn-tch who wanted to stimulate a trade. The aggregate loss 
is estimated at one million dollars. ' 

• • • 

The Nihilists have takcij to # incendiarism : — 

“Telegrams from St. Petersburg speak of a series of incendiary fires 
in the new quarters round the Russian capital. Twelve villias were 
jedtfeed to ashes in the Lessnol^piui let, about thirty villas in a suburb 
near the Sampsomcffski Piospeu, and over twenty villas in other su- 
buibs. The lires were lighted by Nihilists, who warned the inhabitants 
three days in advance, by means of leaflets distributed on Sunday 
night in the sliecK” 

* # 

OLD wines fetch fancy prices. At a recent sale in London, sevetal 
lots of champagne magnums, Perrier Jouet, 1874, reserve lUVi’e, sold 
at from 570s. per dozen to 790s., and one lot reached Soys. ; Pommcry, 
1874, at 270s. Of the clarets Chateau Latour, 1S75, 120s. ; Leovillc, 

1 864, j 80s. ; Lafittc, 1 864, 160s. to iSos. Shcirics sold well — Amon- 
tillado, J. Alnott, 7<>s. to 84s. per dozen ; bomeeq’s golden 50 yeais in 
wood, bottled 186S in half bottles, at 104s. per dozen ; some lots rather 
less. Hocks -Steinberg Cabinet, 1862, half-bottles, 78s. ; bottles <Jf 
1857, M. Auerbach, 125s. per dozen. 

4 • 

4 *> 

Mil A. C. Tup:, late of Jcssyre, now Magistrate at Balasore, has 
opened a V und in the interest of the Jugann.Mh Pilgrim and named 
alter them, for the immediate opening of pilgiim hospitals at Chand- 
bally and subsequently of other hospitals elsewhere and the “ resuscita- 
tion of the dharam.\alas originally elected by pious men in days of old, 
but now falling to min, ami the ie-e.\cavation and piotection of tanks 
on the road to Pooree.” The Jagannath pilgiims have now by terrible 
sacrifice extorted the attention of Government officers, and we thank 
Mr. 1 UTE for tfnnking on behalf of the pilgiim suffeicrs. He ap- 
peals to the charity of the Hindu for the means. 

1 RINCK PilsMARCK is not the savage he is represented to be. We 
read : — 

It appears that two young hnglish ladies living in Dresden, went 
to Beilin on a visit, and, wishing to make the most of their time, wrote 
to tlfc Chancellor, expiessing their fervent wish to see him ; whereupon 
they 1 revived an invitation to Ins palace, uhcie they weie most kindly 
iccencil. A servant took them thiough the palace, ami showed them 
everything of interest, with which they were, of course, greatly delight- 
ed ; then joy culminating when Pum.e Uismuick himself suddenly 
appealed ami addicssed them most kindly in fluent Kngiish, walking 
with them for sometime it; the gaiden befoie bidding them farewell.** * 

* * 

As was expected, the Board ot Revenue both the members Messrs. 
IIai.i ida\ and Bkami.s have stiongly lecomim-nded the adoption 
of La la BunhehaRI KxpltrS only son fot the Bui d wan Raj. Tlie Board 
hold that l fie Punjab customs still lule in the Btudwan Raj family and 
th.it the family have not adopted the law of their domicile of settle- 
ment. They liml that the “Punjab Conns have uc< opted, as a ge- 
mual custom pievnlrnt thioughout the Punjab, the adoption of a 
sistei’s son as valid/’ I hey a Hu hold th.it the kt minoi Maliaram is 
a peifecily fiee agent*m the case, and she is willing and anxious for 
the adoption of Lain Bun Bkh \Rfs son as piupo^eil,” and that the 
• “ piopoicd adoption will ceitamly meet with genet. il approval.” % 

* 

, * 

111 Kt is good advice from the leading Fiemh medical lournal : 

“ Walei should be diunk cool, but limned, with the juice of a 
quaitei 01 a hall a i moil in il, Mmcial walei should also be drunk with 
a dash of lemon. \\ at ei should always be -.wallowed slowly. It is not 
the stomach which is <ii\, but the mouth amt throat. It you to-.s off a 
diink of water, \<ui tluow it iJiiongh \uur mouth into join stomach 
without doing ill*- to; mei an v good, while you injure the latter by load- 
ing it wnh whai it does not irqiNic Drink slowly and keep the water 
ill yom mouth ha a moment wnni jou lu-gin 

l hat goes coiiuti 1 to Pt»rLs celubiateil advice. The liquid of the 
fountains of knowledge i\ evidently difleieut tipm the mixture of 
o.wgen and h>diogcn that supports human life. , 

W 

» « 

The Puts love not all died out. 'lheir remaining representative^ 
appeal to have •s.nriiiied themselves to the good of their country 
by shipping tlumsclvo:, all in a body to the Last. Like the tefu- 
gee < .uebies horn Old Iran, they landed on the Western coast of 
India. They -m \ iGe to this day in the Inspector-General of Jails, 
Bombay, who ai!l m.aas, as lie has been recommending for some* 
yeai,s past, on tatoumg old offenders— for identification. Lord Rljfv 1 


is not, however, prepared yet to sanction the barbarism but would 
await a longer experience of the new rules sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India on that behalf. 

* * 

Another liberality of 'Sir Dinskaw Manockji Petit, the Sheriff of 
Bombay, is announced. He has proved Rs. 10,000 towards the 
building Fund of the Bombay Gymnastic Institution. 

• • 

* * • 

Here is a list of the cost and duration of each of several tied head- 
dresses in use in .the British Army. .The bear-skin, which lends such 
an imposing air to the Foot Guards, costs £4 9s., and lasts six years, 
so that every hoot Guards man is provided^ with head-gear at an 
annual cost of 14s. iod. Next, the “ feather bonnet ** of the Higlf- 
landers costs £2 9s. 3d., and lasts eight years, or ys. 3 d. for each 
year. The brass helmet of the Household Cavalry, perhaps the 
most uncomfortable head-dress in existence both when the sun shines 
fiercely and when the weather is cold, is purchased for £1 os. 2d., 
which spread over the petiod of eight years, for which it lasts, brings the 
cost down to 2s. Oj^d. a year per man. 

# 

• « 

This is the result of the consensus of opinion obtained by the Pall 
Mall Gazette : - 

“ 1. 'Phe best historical novel, Scott: “ Ivanhoi.** * The bc-a 
humorous novel, Dickens: “Pickwick.** 3. The most imaginative 
tomance, Rider Haggard : “ She.” 4. The best “ novel with purpose, 1 
Charles Read: “ Never loo Late to Mend.” 5. The best tale of sea - 
fanng life. Manyat : Midshipman Easy,” 6. The best tale of country • 
l^ 0 ,;*! Kili °t : “Adam Bede.” 7. The best sensational novel’ 

Wilkie Collins : “Woman in White.” 8. The best talc for boys, Defce • 
“Robinson Cruste.” 9. The best Irish novel, Lever: “Charles 
O M alley.” 10. .The best Scotch novel, Scott : “ The Heart of ivfidlo- 
tn1a.11. 7 * 11. The best novel of all, Thackeray “ Vanity Fair.” 

That will be a toleiably good guide to the young student. The 
books to which the palm of supreme excellence has been awarded aie 
all good books beyond question. Of course, individual tastes may give 
the preference to others jn some cases. Thus, some may rank 
Iucnzi above Ivanhoe . In fact, every one of the awards is debatable, 
with the sole exception of that in favor of that master of realism Dh- 
EOh’s hit. For our part, we need scarcely say 'that we recognise the 
justice of most of the verdicts. Only, we stick to our early love Tom 
Jones. In our poor judgment, that story an epic in prose— is simply 
perfect. 

* 

* * 

Eaki.y this month, the Ilon’ble Mr. J. B. Peile introduced, in the 
Supreme Council, a Bill for the Protection of Games. It is proposed 
to authoiutj Local Governments with respect to any Municipality or 
Cantonment or the municipal authority or cantonment-authority of 
any Municipality or Cantonment, with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, to make rules— 

“ (") defining the word ‘game ’ for the puiposcs of this Act in its 
application to the municipality of cantonment j 

(t’) defining for those purposes the breeding season of any kind of 
game ; and f 

(c) prohibiting, absolutely or subject tfi conditions, the possession or 
sale within the municipality or cantonment of any kind of 
game during its breeding season, or the importation into the 
municipality or cantonment of the fur. or plumage of any 
kind of game during such season.” 

Breach of rules is to be punished with fine of Rs. 5 for every head 
of game, but no prosecution is to be instituted except by those making 
the rules, or authorized by them for the purpose. The admitted 
object is to justify and legalize a practice which has grown up for 
many years past in Northern India rather than to introduce a new 
measure. Yet the Bill does not, in as many words, sanction the exist- 
ing practice and grant protection for the past. 

m 

• * 

Thf. poor Amlah of Tirhoot must be in a pretty state of alarm. Those 
of the Collectorate in especial have come under the evil eye. Just 
now the Teshkar of Durblrunga is being dragged under the harrows 
of a criminal prosecution before the Joint-Magistrate, for a trifle 
illegally received alleged some years ago. Our Tirhoot contem- 
porary says— 

“ The evidence of a number of witnesses was recorded on the 17th • 
and the case was adjourned for one day to enable the prosecution to 
pioduce his remaining witnesses ; but on the case being called on for 
heaiing the next day it appeared that the prosecution was still unable 
to produce his other evidence and so the hearing had to be Dostooned 
to the 27th.” * * 

' Jfb^po^ssUR.PuTT must wish he was a Commissioner or a mem- 
ber of the Board, iuy^of a starved Peshkar ! In that case nobody 
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could have thought him so mean as to content himself with a trifle. 
And the dignity of a goodly sum would have at once vindicated his 
taste and the propriety of his conduct before all honourable men. 

Our contemporary adds : — 

“ It appears that Babu Baramdeo Narain, the Income-tax Deputy 
Collector, is making strenuou^xertions to obtain incriminating evidence 
against Peshkar Issur Dutt aiwf the income-tax clerks of Mozuflferpore.” 

We hope this Btsboo does not live in a crystal bungalow himself. 
There is a significant* Bengali adage— In digging for worms, one not 
unfrequently draws out the hooded serpent against himself. 

• • * 

Dkwan Ramah Row of Travancore emphatically contradicts the re- 
port quoted in our last week’s issue about the assault by Saravani, the 
Palace Manager, upon His Highness the Maha Rajah. He writes to 
the Malabar and Travancore Spectator — “It is altogether without 
foundation.” 

*** 

THE latest news from Burma as telegraphed to the Englishman is that 

“ A brilliant affair from Toungdwingyee is reported. Subadar Brin- 
draband Tewarry, of the 33rd Bengal Infantry, commanding at Nat- 
mouk, received information that a large body of dakaits had assembled 
at a village a few miles north. Wif # h a handful of men he surrounded 
the village so completely, surprising the dakaits, that the whole gang, 
214'mcn, sunendered without resistance.” 

***• 

About three weeks ago a correspondent of the Indian Daily News saii 
that Mr. PEACOCK, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, had 
addressed the following letter to several of the titled residents in 
Calcutta : — • 

“At the desire of the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor directs me 
to ask what will be your subsciipt 4 on to the Imperial Institute. An 
early reply is solicited.” 

The Hindu of Madras reported that the revenue officers are bringing 
to bear the whole weight of their official position to promote the sub- 
scriptions for the Jubilee. The following translation of a circular 
issued by a tehaildar in the Tanjore District will show how the system 
is worked. • 


No end to man’s ingenuity in the science of killing 1 
“ Herr Fortelka, the inventor of a repeating rifle which is attracting 
a good deal of attention among Austiian military men, is a remarkable 
instance of the wonders tha^ can $>c performed hy blind men. He was 
a Lieutenant in the Austrian Army, add during the first campaign in 
Bosnia he received a bullet in his right eye, which destroyed the optic 
nerve and so affected the left eye that he speedily became totally blind. 
Yet since his blindness he has invented, in addition to the magazine- 
rifle, a new micrometer, an apparatus for automatic mapping, a new 
sort of gunpowder, two machines for the anti-oxidation of metals at 
a small cost, and a number of smaller, devices. ‘When either great 
or minute measurements are in question,’ says Herr Fortelka, ‘ those 
who see with their eyes are often wrong, while I, who see with my 
fingers, am right.’ The models of his inventions have been entirely 
made by himself with the help of pieces of wood, string and wire.” 

* • 

* * 

They have a school at Patna called the Anglo- Arabic School. It was 
opened in March 1884 on the model of the Aligarh Collegiate School 
“for the secular instruction of the members of all creeds, also for the 
religious education of Sunnis and Shiahs, with special provision for 
imparting to Mohammadis (Wahabis) religious teaching based .upon 
their own principles.” In two years the school numbered 97 Sunnis 
29 Sliias, 26 Muhammadis, and 47 Hindus. In January. 1886, the 
iCfuhammadan Education Committee of l’^tna petitioned the Bengal 
Government for aid for a building site by a grant of the interest of the 
Behar Industrial School Fund, a money grant from the Wahabi Fund, 
and by a grant-in-aid from public funde. , 

Sir STEUART Bayli-y has now sanctioned a grant-in-aid of Rs. 100 
a month, with effect fi 0111 the 1st July 1886, a donation of Rs. 15,000 
from the Wahabi Fund, formed from the proceeds of forfeited estates, 
and another Rs. 5,000 fiom the same (Wahabi) Fund for acquiring the 
land. The Rs. 15,000 will he invested in the name of the Comptrollei- 
Gencral and the interest paid over, till the institution is proved to be 
permanently established, when the principal will be made over to the 
managers. The gentlemen who interested themselves most in founding 
the School are Nawab Sycd Wii.ayat Ali Kiian, C. I. E., Moulvi 
Syed Ahmed Hossein, Moulvi Mahomed Hossein, Moulvi Khod.i 
Baksh, Khan Bahadar. 


“At a meeting held At the Taluq Cutcherry at 2 1*. M., on the 12th 
instant, to concert measures for the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee 
it was decided that the mirassidars should each subscribe to the Jubilee 
Fund in proportion to their respective holdings at the rate of 8 annas 
per villi. For the purpose of making the collections from the miras- 
sidars as above and granting them receipts, printed forms of receipts 
having my signature aie despatched herewith. The forms are in 
duplicate of which the one is to be utilized for granting receipts to 
those mirassidars who pay their subscriptions, and the other is to be 
kept as vouchers for the money received and should be returned along 
with the collections before the 25th instant. The substance of this 
should be explained to all the mirassidars, and the nionegars will make 
a list of the lands held by those pattadhais who have not paid their 
subscriptions as above. The 1 6th and 17th instant being holidays 
there will be enough of time for making the collection and the mone- 
gars should bring in their respective collections in the order of dales 
mentioned below Nannijam, Chengalipuram, Koothar-x.r and Vec 
i.akudy «n the 18th ; Thathiur, Kotavasil, Tiiii uinaruth d, Saraboji 
rajapuram, Thirukannaimangai and Pcrumalnagatam m the 19th 
instant ; Vikkrabandiam, Th/rukalanfbur, Polakam and Poluin 011 the 
22nd.” 


The latest improvement — a pocket photographer : - 

“ I saw a machine which can be carried in a man’s waistcoat pocket, 
and which takes an instantaneous photograph of anybody or anything 
by merely touching a spring. You can photograph a group of fifty people 
in a second, and not a living soul can tell what you have been doing. 
The inventor actually photographed the Queen in the act of gettin 
into her carriage on Wednesday, and on Ihursday lie took me for 
walk down Regent-street and in ten minutes he had fifty photographs 
taken oi groups and of single individuals that we had met. lie tells 
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take were simply marvellous, and one which was taken haphazard will 
possibly become historical. ‘Sec those two gentlemen whispering 
together at that street corner,’ the photographer exclaimed. 1 hen he 
whipped his apparatus out of his waistcoatjfcket, and touched the 
spring. The thing was done. That evening^^BMiwed me a proof of 
the photograph. I started back. One gentleqU^as the editor of the 
Times. In his hand was distinctly observable a letter signed C. b. 
Parnell’ In the other gentleman’s hand was a bank-note for £ 100. 
I recognised him as Prudence forbids. But the instantaneous pho- 

tograph had been taken at the moment of a transaction which throws 
considerable light upon some recent articles on Parncllism and 
Crime.’ ” 

The special correspondent of an English paper who giv . fiS .i t Il Et ac- 
count manages to turn the table completely 
ought to get a pension from the Irish Rint. 



tile simul- 
taneous adoption by the two widow Ranis of the deceased Raja 
Bkjoy Keshuh of Andool. Each of them took a son and bound them 
selves by an agreement not to take exception to such simultaneous ad 
option. One of them having died, the surviving widofc claimed the 
whole estate and questioned the validity of the adoption. The High 
Court have now found her contention correct ami declared her the sole 
heir. The adoptions being bad in law, no agreement between the 
adopting parties can make them good. The case of coursvgocs to the 
Privy Council. 

The suit against the Corporation of Dacca for misapplication of the 
Municipal Fund for the reception of Sir Rivers Thompson in Feb 
ruary 1886, has commenced. It is being lit**! by the Additional 
Munsiff Syed AnDUR Rahman, Bairister-at-law. The Secretary Mi 
Sark IKS has been examined as the first witness on behalf of the Plain . 
tiffs. His examination shows that the Commissioners had on previous 
and subsequent occasions drawn on the Fund for similar puipose* 
not stiictly municipal. But that, wc think, ought not to affect the 
main question in the suit, namely, whether they are sanctioned by tin* 
Municipal Act. 

The following letter, which explains itself, has been addressed by the 
Chief Secretary, Government of Bengal, to the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta : - 

“ I atn directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 810B., 
dated the 30th May 1887 with its enclosure, from Nawab Mir Mohamed 
Ali, one of the Honorary and Presidency Magistrates, in which he takes 
exception to the action of Mr. O. C. Dutt on a tecent occasion in 
having prevented him from expressing in open court the reasons for his 
dissent from the judgment of that«gentleman as Chairman of a Bench, 
iln reply I am to say that the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that, 
although one Honorary Magistrate may be overtuled by another 
Honoraty Magistrate if the latter is Chairman, there is nothing to pre 
vent the former from giving his reasons for not being able to agree 
with his colleague. Indeed, his doing so would seem to be a matter of 
course. There seems no necessity, therefore, for Jnaking the addition 
to Rule 6 of the Rules for the guidance of Benches of Magistrates in 
alcutta suggested in your letter, but I am to request that the view ex 
‘ ssed above may be acted upon should occasion require.” 
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We hope that will be a warning to all overbearing citizens dis-, 
posed to abuse a momentary advantage of position, and, above all, 
to the bench clerk who is at once so useful and so contemptuous to 
the Honoraries. Mr. DUTf miAt feel the blow all the more for the 
evident hesitation of the hand that deals it. What a contrast between 
his treatment in open coprtpf his colleague on the bench,. Nawab Mir 
Mahomed, and the Government treatment of him ! We trust Sir 
STUART Bavlky’s Administration will preserve the same consider- 
ate tone to the last in its tfealings with the people. A young Se- 
cretaj^ with a turn for truculent epigram and unseasonable sarcasm 
will, in a week, wreck the reputation of any Chief, however able and 
well-meaning. Secretary Mackenzie’s taunt to Calcutta has not yet 
been forgotten, nor forgiven. 

■ — — - ■ • 

The ingenuity of the Chinese is proverbial in the East. The Indo- 
Chinese in the shadow of the Flowery land, are scarcely inferior, it 
would seem. The Europeans have made stools and chairs tuneful 
underpressure. The Anamcse actually fly kites breathing harmony. 
We find in the papers : — 

“The musical kite of the Annamites in Tonkin furnishes a favourite 
amusement for both children and men. The kite is of peculiar con- 
struction, and has attached to it a reed pi^e, into both ends of which 
the air rushes, pioducing a sound that is audible at a gieat distance.” 

That is original and leaves the West far behind. It shows not only 
a feeling for iflusic, but also a* fine imaginative turn. These Ultra 
Orientals love music both wisely and too well. They scorn the low 
trick of the Occidentals apparently singing by the wrong end. Instead, 
they make the heavens melodious with flying kites. 

The Brahmans of Maharastra are the backbone of the population on 
that side. Their influence is paramount, and their intelligence and 
force of character aie equal. There is not a class that more overflows 
with genuine ability. One observer among us, himself a type of 
Lower Gangctic sharpness, having been one of the noted detectives in 
the Bengal Police, gave the palm of ’cutencss to his own people. 
He is a man of strong likes and dislikes, and we believe in this judg- 
ment he has, though warned by us, been unable to emancipate himself 
from his provincial partialities and his usual contempt fur the under- 
standings of other races. Our own impression— though we pretend to 
have hntbnot opportunities for personal knowledge to speak of— is that 
these Western Brahmans are not only not in the least inferior to the 
Bengalis but are, to some extent, in some particulars, distinctly supe- 
rior. Indeed, we have not in Bengal a picked class like them. 

The famous brahmans of Poona, the aversion of illiberal politicians 
and the terror of incompetent and misdoing officials, are just now 
under irritation from the revival of an exploded calumny. A 
local European journal has brought itself to a momentary notice 
by its denunciation of them. The Poona Observer lias itself long 
ceased to carry any weight, but then there were others to give it a 
temporary lift by reproducing and recommending its stiictures. The 
Bombay Gazette was the first to unearth the scandalous remarks. This 
is at once becoming and unbecoming. It is in keeping with the old 
traditions of the greafc Bombay reviler of the people. Indeed, it was 
the biilliant philosophic of the Gazette , who is now one of the most 
promising members of the House of Commons on the Conservative 
side, who had been the original offender - the first to start the bugbear 
of the Biood of Vipers, as he elegantly styled the great Brahmans 
of the city of the Pesliwa. 

The Poona Brahmans know how to defend themselves. Perhaps the 
next quarterly issue of the Sarvajaniak Sabha will contain an elaborate 
defence. Meanwhile, there is a calm leader in the weekly Dnyan 
Prakash , which goes into the oiigiti of the suspicion against an useful 
and estimable class. It contains a c.uiious history of a piejudice. 
Our contemporary begins : - 

“ It was during the administrations of Sir Philip Wodehonse and 
Sir Richard Temple, but more especially during the administration of 
the latter, that the Poona Brahmins, as the expression goes,, were most 
under a cloud. It may even be added that under Sir James Fcrgus- 
son’s administration also they continued under that cloud to some 
extent during tlm first half of that regime, when ‘that evil genius’ of 
Sir James Ferguson’s administration— we mean Mr. L. R^. Ashburner 

ret i led ftom the Bombay Civil Service. This period ^ranged from 

the commencement of 1875 to the end of 1882. In January 1875 the 
ill-fated Malhar Rao Gaikwad of Baruda was ai rested and kept under 
surveillance on the charge of having attempted to poison Col. 
fnow Sir) R. Phayief then Resident at Baroda. Three months Inter 
be was finally deposed and deported to Madras. The people of Poona, 
bearing in mind the historical relations of this city with Baroda and 
its rulers, deemed it their duty to assist Malhar Rao in the hour of 


his trial, as they believed him to be innocent of the foul charge laid 
at his door, and the more especially because they apprehended that the 
accused would not have fair play. The whole question is now a matter 
of history, and ah impartial historian will have to admit that the ap- 
prehensions of the Poona people were fully realized ; for though he 
was acquitted by his own peer3 and by the Secretary of State for 
India himself of the foul charge laid at his door, he was not re-instated, 
but was deposed on the ground of hil> being an incapable ruler, 
though two-thirds of the period of probation allowed to him to set his 
house in order and to prove his capacity had remained unexpired.” 

Then for the culmination ! • 

“ During Sir Richard Temple’s administration this distrust and sus- 
picion of the PoOna Brahmins, unfounded and undignified though it 
was, became quite a creed with Government, cherished with all the 
enthusiasm and blindness of bigotted bureaucra^. It reached its cli- 
max in the summer of 1879 when the unfortunate fires of that yeaj 
cast a lurid glare over the horizon. We need not recount here the ab- 
surd lengths to which the then administration allowed itself to proceed, 
utterly unmindful of what it owed to its own dignity and prestige, if 
not to common sense and prudence. And when in April 1880 Sir 
James Fergusson assumed the reins of the administration Mr. 
Ashburner managed to keep the feeling more or less alive till his re- 
tirement, when a complete change took place in the attitude of Govern- 
ment towards this city, its people, and their leaders, perhaps in no 
small measure clue to some unknown inspiration from above. 

“ Ever since then down to the piesent time we have had no cause 
for complaint ; on the contrary we have had several unmistakeable 
proofs that the old policy of gratuitous suspicion and undignified dis- 
trust had given way completely to one of generous confidence ^nd 
mutual trustfulness. The latest of these unmistakeable proofs was the 
offer made in November last to the Deccan Education Society of this 
city to receive full charge, unhampered by any conditions, of the 
Deccan College. What ! an old institution like the Deccan College 
giving higher education to all classes of people-- Brahmins, Marathas, 
Mahometans, Parsis &c.,* -to be transferred to the management and 
control of the staff of the Fergusson College which consists of youthful 
Poonah Brahmins,- “that biood of vipers?” 

Well may the v^riter ask in wonder 1 * 

“And what is the head and frW of their offence? They hold 
certain views on the question of Hindu social reform, which the writer 
of the contribution under notice, and others of his class look on as 
absolute heresy and as inconsistent with their professions of loyalty to 
the British Government !” 

There is nothing like the prejudice of civilization when it is powerful, 
or the bigotry of reform when it has the opportunity. 

1 

The Odessa Correspondent of the Daily News relates a horrible 
story. About two months back, rather suddenly died— to all intents 
and purposes— Major Majuroff, aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, Odessa. He was buried with all military honours no less than 
forty hours after his supposed death. After he had been a fortnight in 
the grave, the family vault in the cemetry had to be repaired and done 
up in view of the Russian Mahalaya or univeral Gradh—Ftlte des 
Marts . During this operation a workman was startled by a sound 
truly sepulchral, for it issued from the coffin. Then the coffin lid was 
noticed to have been partly forced open. The body was found face 
downwards, and the face dreadfully lacerated, and the flesh gnawed 
from the hands. The wounds were fresh and still bleeding. Evidently 
the unfortunate major died only on the instant previous to the strange dis- 
covery. The man recovered from His death trance too late — in the tomb. 
For sustenance in his too close underground prison, he lived on his own 
body. For fourteen days he maintained life by eating the flesh of his 
own hands. But it was all in vain. For he died as soon as deliverance 
was at band— just as the lid was opened. 

Procrastinatien is not only the thief of time, it may be the death of 
us. Here is terrible proof of the adage, Delay is dangerous. Major 
Majuroff might be living still, had the vault been earlier opened. 
He really died when succour was at hand. A miss of the right moment 
in either case was fatal. 


Tiie English reading public must be interested to know how the pre- 
sent politics of Hyderabad are regarded in the great Mahomedan world 
of Hindostan. Our Mahomedan brethren of Upper India are more 
diiectly interested in the affairs of that great Mussulman kingdom and 
they have unusual opportunities of knowing about them. We have 
much pleasure in layiqg before our readers a translation, made espe- 
cially for this journatfof an article in one of the most intelligent and 
influential papers of Oudh 

(From the Musheer-i-Kaisar of Lucknow, dated 7th June 1887.) 

Another act of generosity of the Nizam Government. 
What generosity the Nizam Government has shown in its treatment 
towards Sir Salar Jung is already known to the public. But now there 
is another instance of a similar act of generosity and it is this, that it 
has pardoned the crime and remitted the fine of Sultan Nawaz Jung. 
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Well, that the attributes of forgiveness, mercy and generosity are good, 
admits of no question. For the Kordn speaks.of those “ who bridle^heir 
anger, and forgive men : for God loveth the beneficent.” But of course 
we have'one apprehension, and it is this, that perhaps some influential 
official having become a spiritual monitor as it were, and taking a pre- 
sent of some five or ten lakhs, may not be causing such things to be 
done. The matter certainly is worth enquiring into. Probably there 
were also certain pefsons who had made Sir Salar Jung a mere puppet 
in their hands, while they themselves did everything. What wonder, if 
at present too they have succeeded in making a similar puppet of the 
Nizam too ! Otherwise there is no reason why the burden of fifty or 
more lakhs of Rupees should fall on the Treasury. Such a thing has 
no precedent even in great Kingdoms. 

We again urge that the Government of the Nizam should anyhow, 
for precaution’s sake, dispense with the services of all the present 
officers, and make a total reorganization ; for we cannot make out any 
thing of this puzzle. As it appears to us, there is probably a large 
clique of Freemasons in Hyderabad who are all of a uniform nature, 
and as long as they are not all removed from their offices, the (Talis- 
man) charm will not be broken. It is the misfortune of the treasury 
that it has to suffer in various ways. Hitherto lakhs of rupees were 
being spent in unnecessary salaries and allowances. Now money 
is also being squandred away after extravagant pensions and remis- 
sions. Let us see what happens next. This is but the very “ com- 
mencement of love.” 


Have they discovered a virgin vein in Golconda ? There is no cm] to 
theJiberality of the Deccan Government. Here is another proof in a 
copy of an official document : » 

ORDER OF HIS HIGHNESS. 

FOR PUBLICATION IN THE JARIDA. 

In consideration of the eminent and faithful services rendered to the 
State for several years by the Nawab Mohsin-ool Moolk Bahadoor, 
Political and Financial Secretary, His Highness has been graciously 
pleased to raise that officer’s salary to Government Rs. 2,800 per men- 
sem. His Highness takes this opportunjty of expressing his deep ap- 
preciation of the good work that has bee'n done for the State by the 
Nawab, and of the very satisfactory manner in which he has discharged 
the arduous and responsible duties entrusted to him. 

By order, 

(Sd.) C. H. T. Marshall, 

May 13th, 1887. Secretary to His Highness. 

We wish Nawab Mehdi ALI joy of his increase of Rs. 1,000, though 
a few hundreds more or less really matters little to a man of his means. 
It would be more to the purpose if he could regard this liberality 
of his master a true mark of favour. But can he honestly and seriously 
so take it ? We are free to confess our doubts. The dark, narrow, zigzag 
paths of Hyderabad politics rarely show any landmarks for guidance. 
Such “ footprints on the sands of Time ” as are discernible, are 
ominous. The etiquette of royal favour at that court seems to follow 
the rule of the lighted taper that burns brightest before extinction. 
Thus, Salar JUNG II. was iccogniscd as more than an Oriental PlTT 
—a Heaven-born statesman* independent of training or experience - 
and petted as a prodigy and knighted for his— luck, just before he was 
hurled down. His fall was a forgone conclu . on when he was being 
overwhelmed with kudos. In another mom. ,t the scene changes! 
And behold the magnificent Minister— the pet of the Residency and* 
the protegi vi successive Viceroys in Council— the idol of the Press — 
turning up on the distant Arabian Sea coast— a runaway from the king- 
dom — a fugitive from office ! * 

Is there no moral in all this ? no warning in this sudden Hegirah of 
the boy-minister to those whom he has left behind in the administra- 
tive lurch ? 


Her Majesty’s Jubilee, which we anticipated in India on the 16th 
February, last, took place at the appointed time, the 21st of this 
month of June, when the Fifty Years’ Reign was completed. It was 
a great pageant, as good a3 the Saxon in\patience of scenic de- 
monstrations and the waning of loyalty in modern times could make 
it. It was a grander Lord Mayor’s Show. The attendance of foreign 
sovereigns was comparatively poor— falling far short of the gathering 
in Paris in NAPOLEON Ill’s time. One could scarcely discern in the 
business the Empire on which the sun never sets. The element of 
barbaric splendour was supplied by a few Anglicised Indian Chiefs, 
headed by the Queen of the— Sandwich Islands 1 
The graciousness of the throne too has been niggard to a degree. 
There were no benevolences, nor gifts, nor grants, nor favours of any 


kind to speak of. Even the shower of titular honours fondly expected 
by many was withheld. Such titles as have been given, were confined 
to the Royal Family. A few crumbs, of strained good will have been 
thrown to the native army. Clearly, the ministry showed no enthusiasm 
in the Tamasha. 

» • 

Her Majesty’s lieges here have shown unusual good feeling and 
loyalty. The Queen’s Birth-ddy wa| kept up at Calcutta by Ik gar- 
den party given by the new head of the city, Mr. CottuI.i The 
General Jubilee has been celebrated in the Hindu community by 
Raja Sourindro Moiian Tagore Bahadoor, and in the Mahomedan 
by Prince Rahimoohuken, the patriarch of the Mysore Princes. Sir 
SOURINDRO, as the recipient of honours from every known and un- 
known power, appropriately got up a truly international exhibition. 
The Prince’s party was more select and of course was thoroughly 
enjoyed by those who could attend at the short notice at such a distance. 

It is not a little to the credit of the Prince that he should hav^ taken 
all this trouble at his age and during the height of the Ramadan, at 
the end of a month’s continual fast during the day— all for the 
•Christian Queen. ^ 

The motion on the cruel order of Mr. II01.MWOOD published in out- 
issue of the 4th instant, in the Baranagar municipal election affray, 
was taken up by Judge Garret thte forenoon. He *has decided to 
recommend to the High Court the acquittal of MoHKNDER Nath 
Gangooly and a fine of Rs. 5 each on Jogen, Nogen and Doyal, 
all four of whom were sentenced each to one month’s imprisonment. 
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AN INDIAN PAY RULE IN PARLIAMENT. 
rjlHE crying wrongs of great Princes and large 
JL populations in Asia do not often so much as 
reach the British shores. A conversation in Parlia- 
ment on the greatest Indian topics is a rare rarity. 
But — thanks to Sir R. Lethbridge, once an educa- 
tional officer in Bengal — the grievances of 3 , couple 
of native schoolmasters has been lifted up to 
Parliamentary dignity. 

The grievance though personal is typical. The 
two-thirds pay rule is sometimes most •mischievous 
in its operation. It has, it appears, been applied 
where it was never meant to be .in force, and 
the practical duty of seeing to the execution of the 
rule seems to be devolved upon the Financial De- 
partment. This Department of arithmetic has, 
however, been betrayed into instances of blind and 
indiscriminate application which require to be 
corrected by higher authority. Notably has this 
been the case in regard to the now* ivell-known ’cases 
of Baboos Radiuka Pkasanna Mookerjee and 
Braiima Mohan Mullick. 

No decision has yet been arrived at on the question 
of pay of these two native educational officers who 
have been promoted to the superior graded service. 
It is indeed a mockery of a promotion. These gentle- 
men have promotion in rank, not merely without a 
corresponding increase, but at a practical reduction of 
their emoluments. Well has Mr. Croft, Director of 
Public Instruction, called their promotion a penalty. 
The hardship of the case was lately made the subject 
ot an interpellation in the House of Commons. 

“Sir R* Lethbridge asked the Under-Secretary for India whether the 
rule that natives of India, when appointed to posts usually held by 
Europeans should draw only two-thirds of the pay of their appoint- 
ments, had operated in Bengal ift such a way as to inflict a pecuniary 
i fine on twq Native officers, who had recently been promoted from the 
subordinate, educational service to the superior or graded educational 
service for exceptional merit and ability ; and, with reference to the 
statement of the late Under-Secretary on the subject in February 23, 
1886, whether the Government of India had taken any measures to 
carry out the instructions of the Secretary of Staxe ? 

Sir J. Gorst : The Secretary of State is not aware of any specific 
cases in Bengal, where the rule has operated in the manner described. 
The instructions of the Secretary of State on the subject have been 
referred by the Government of India to the Public Service Commission.’* 
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The question has 'been hanging fire for some 
time. So far back as the beginqjng of the year 1 886, the 
same Sir Roper Lethbridge had put the same ques- 
tion to which Sir IJ. Kay-Siiuttleworth gave a simi- 
lar reply, namely, tl\at t the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil adopted the rule in question in March 1880, in June 
of wjiich year it was Gazetted, in India. About two 
years since, in May 1882* the rule was extended to 
the graded educational service. The India Office 
was not aware of any difficulty in Bengal, but in 
view of a case which had occurred in Madras, in 
which the salary on promotion was less than that 
previously drawn, the Governme'nt of India was re- 
quested sometime ago to consider how such occur- 
rences might be prevented. The Under-Secretary 
addecj that there are many benefits besides increased 
salary attendant on securing a place in the graded 
list ; and/10 officer need accept promotion unless he 
considers it to be to his advantage. 

We do not know what “ benefits” the late Under- 
secretary of State had in view* but he evidently 
meant increased honor and a higher social position. 
These, however, are benefits that* without corres- 
ponding means of maintaining their dignity, must 
be a constant source of embarrassment, as every 
man of experience well knows. But we need not 
combat a statement which Government would have 
the hardihood to hazard in regard to servants other 
than belonging to a subject race. How would Euro- 
peans relish the idea of a more dignified position 
without increased pay? The cynical tone adopted in Sir. 
Kay-Shuttlenvortii’s reply shows that the question 
did not receive from him that calm consideration which 
it deserved. The subject has now advanced another 
stagey The Government of India has referred it to 
the Finance Committee. We do not know what 
view has been taken by the Committee, but whatever 
that may be, we trust the Government of India will 
deal with the case in a spirit of liberality. The two- 
thirds pay ryle was originally adopted for the Statu- 
tory Civil Service. Even as regards this Service, 
we do not believe it is a rule which should be re- 
tained without modification. A Statutory Joint- 
Magistrate enjoying the same powers and dignity as 
his Covenanted confrere and discharging the same 
duties, can hardly feel comfortable on the lesser scale 
of pay, until he attains to some higher grade. The 
application of this rule to officers of the Education 
Department in tbo position of Circle Inspectors — 
men advanced in years, and within a short period of 
jheir retirement from the Service, and who have 
won, their way to the higher grade solely by dint of 
their merit and distinguished service, must be 
specially distressing. The operation of the rule is 
sometimes attended with curious results as an illus- 
tration will show. 

Rai Bahadur RadiiikaPrasanna Mukiierji, Inspec- 
tof of Schools, was drawing a salary of Rs. 460 as a 
member of the tst Class of the Subordinate Education 
Service, when he wasjiromoted to Class IV. of the 
superior Service. But for such promotion, his salary 
would have risen to Rs. 480 in March 18&6, and 
Rs 500 in March 1887. If the present rule be not 
modified, he would not be entitled to Rs. 500 a month 
till 1st May* t8qo. Again, should circumstances' 
compel him to retire during the next few years, he 
would be entitled under the rules to a lower rate of 
pensionary allowances than what he could have 
claimed before promotion. The argument that the ap- 
parent anomaly ‘in the case of these officers would be 
redressed on their promotion from the 4th to the 3rd 


class has little practical force, as such promotion takes 
platfe in 8 years on an average, and even if it came 
to any of them, it Would have the effect 6f raising 
their salary to Rs. 666-10-8 after 13 years* additional 
service. 

It is to be added that, while all other promoted 
officers in the Department are getting Annual incre- 
ments of salary, Babus B. M. Mallik and R. P. 
Mukiierji have to wait for y^ars without any addition 
to their pay, although they have been deemed qualified 
to discharge more onerous duties thani others. 

In the case of the other officer, Babu Brahma* 
Moiian Mallick, Inspector of schools, Western 
Circle, the rule has been enforced with an awkward 
contretemps. 

The Accountant General, Bengal, held that the 
rule did not apply to the case of Babu Brahma 
Mohan Mallik who had been proynoted from the ist 
class of the Subordinate Educational Service to the 
4th class of the higher Service as Inspector of 
Schools, Western Circle, in February 1882. He 
evidently made a distinction between young profes- 
sors newly appointed and the experienced officers of 
the Department promoted to the superior service. 
Under this ruling, Babu B. M. Mallik drew two 
increments of pay, his salary (500 — 50 — 750) rising 
from Rs. 500 tp Rs. 600 a month ; but it was quashed 
by the Financial Department Government of India, 
in October 1884, and his pay was in consequence 
reduced to Rs. 500 a month. 

We have on principle been opposed to there being 
different rates of pay .for the same work, and the 
more so, on the difference being based on difference 
of race. Equal responsibilities are in justice entitled 
to equal privileges and dignities. If, however, in 
the ends of economical administration/ there be some, 
justification for the distinction, the rule should always 
be carried into effect with discretion, and with due 
regard to circumstances. It cannot be a hard and 
fast rule. It may not be open to much objection in the 
case of y<?ung men entering the Education service 
in the higher grade who have an open prospect before 
them to stimulate their ambition. Even as regards 
these, it may not be without mischief. To youths of 
exceptionally brilliant talents, the reduced scale of 
pay will offer no sufficient attraction for entering 
the education service in preference to other careers. 
As regards old servants of the CJovernment who have 
not to serve or live long, the symmetrical exactitude 
of the Financial Department can work but mischief. 


THE LATE DISASTER AT SEA. . 

THE LOST— AND THE SAVED. 

% 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on the importance of having full par- 
ticulars of the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. As no one has survived 
the disaster, it is difficult to know the truth. But surely the agents 
ought to have furnished a list of the passengers. But they make no 
sign, apparently thinking their duty ended with promptly subscribing 
a Rs. 1000 to the Relief Fund as soon as it was opened. The Port 
Officer says there were 732 passengers, and the Government takes the 
figure on trust, without asking unpleasant questions. We, in the pub- 
lic interest, cannot imitate this easiness of disposition. We must ask, 
How does Captain Stiffe know ? The number was doubtless given 
by the agents. Where are the names? Is it possible that so many of 
the Queen’s subjects were sent out to sea without keeping a list of 
their names? In the case of such a calamity without a survivor, the 
value of a list cannot be overrated. It might be of the greatest use to 
the families of those who left home to go on the pilgrimage to Pooree. 

A list of the passengers was particularly called for in view of the 
rumour that many were turned out on some pretext or other. Who were 
these fortunate unfortunates? one could not help inquiring. The 
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friends of the pilgrims anxiously enquired, but could not know. As the* 
only journal which realised the importance of^the subject and tried to 
serve the public in this behalf, this office received communications from 
distant parts of the country asking for the names of those that had 
been turned out and other particulars and for the sources of our in- 
formation. The Port Office report and the Government letter thereon 
are silent on the subject. Indeed, although the rumour reached us 
from different sides, Hie silence of the Port Officer and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal disheartened us and led. us to suspect the truth of the 
story. Accordingly, for some days, we gave up the pursuit. But we 
again took up the matter and are now in a position to declare, without 
fear of contradiction, that passengers were turned out, most luckily 
for them, but in a most barbarous manner and for a sordid end, at 
different points. We have made many sacrifices and taken infinite 
pains about it, and yet our information is far from complete. Such as 
it is, we proceed to lay it before the public. 

The passengers thus providentially saved by the avarice of the 
management, are the following : — 

Rajpore. — Bholanath Chuekerbntty’s mother ; Paran Chunder 
Woodhub’s wife ; Ramtrahi Chuckerbutty’s mother ; Doorga Churn 
Chuckerbutty’s mother; Prasanrva widow; Jagender Nath Ghose’s 
father’s sister alias Batnadidi. 

Harinavi. — Madoosoodun Kasyup’s wife. 

Sonarpore. — Dwarka Goala’s mother, aunt, sister. 

Nischindipore. — Sadananda Goala’s mother; Sagoredas Goala’s 
mother ; Rampetal’s wife ; Jadub Chunder Patay’s wife and an auni*- 
in-law. 

Calcutta, Darjipara. — Ramdhone Bose’s niece ; Chunder Coomar 
Chuckerbutty, his wife and daughter. 

They all purchased tickets and went on board at 9 P. M. Their 
friends who came to see them off, lyft them after a tinte. Late at night, 
a sudden call was made on them for another fare each. They showed 
their tickets but to no purpose ; they must pay once more. They re- 
fused and were ordered out. They passed the night at the Ghat. Next 
morning, they found a steamer bound for Midnapore, and not wishing 
to forfeit their pilgrimage, they took passage in it and reached Pooree 
without a single loss. They left their Sir John Lawrence tickets with a 
friend whom they met in the Ghat. This man recovered the amount. 

A number of others were turned out at Oolooberiah. 

Of those who sailed down to the sea only four, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, have been saved. It appears that a number 
of the passengers were on the upper deck when the cyclone overtook 
the steamer. They attempted to get down but the passages were all 
closed. In the rocking of the vessel and the dashing of waves, many 
fell into the sea. Of these four were washed up into the high shore. 
There they remained insensible. When they recovered, the ship 
which was near the shore and had once struck ground and lain on its 
side, was n®t visible, having been carried far into the sea. This was 
the Balasore coast, whence these four slowly trudged along to the 
shrine of their destination. # These lucky four are natives of J onye or 
its neigl^ourhood. 

Since we last wrote on the subject, Ve have been unceasing in our ef- 
forts to ascertain as to who were on board the Sir John Lawrence when 
she foundered, and arc able to fix on many of them. Besides those men- 
tioned in our issue of the nth, there were the following passengers 

Sobhabazar.— Surbeswar Nyayaratna’s sister and daughter. Mo- 
beswari, daughter of Champa Bewa, Aswini Tanti, SWampooker. 

Baugbazar. — Bissonath Ghose’s daughter ; Issur Bose’s daughter. 
Mr. Woodroffe’s Baboo Dindoyal's sister ; Mr. O. C. Mullik’s (Bar- 
rister) mother and deceased brother’s widow. 

Sankaritola. — Rajkristo Dutt, (Head Assistant, Dy. Commissioner’s 
office) mother and sister-in-law ; Bnndabun Ghose’s wife and daughter. 
Simla.— Kedarnath Ghose’s sister and mother-in-law. 

Bhowanipore.— Bhooban Mohan Banerjee's daughter ; Nobin Chun- 
der Dey’s two sisters ; Brindaban C. Karmokar’s (Pleader, Small 
Cause Court, Calcutta) mother and aunt. 

Jaunbazar. — Rakhaldas Burdon’s mother, aunt and brother’s wife ; 
Koylas C. Burdon’s aunt and wife ; Khetternath Shea’s father and 
mother. Three female members of Hullodhur Roy’s family. Nine 
ditto of Jogendro Nath Mitter’s. 

Hooghly District. — Three women (Gandabania) of Inchoora, near 
Boinchee. Four ditto (Brahman) of Kashna near Balagore. Beinala 
Churn Mitter, his wife and sister-in-law of Atpore near Haripal. 
Dhurmadas Mitter’s wife, Atpore. 

Moorshedabad has lost a great lady of the House of Raja Gangadhar 
in the person of Rai Bangsidhar Ray BahadooPs mother. She was 
accompanied by Ananda Bhattacharjee’s son, Grish Chunder, Kristo 
Dey, Sowdamini Dasee, and Woorna Nath Sircar’s (Cossimbazar) 
daughter. This Moorshedabad party of death were five in number, 
but ought to have been six. But man rushes to destruction and 
God saves. These five with a servant named Sitaram were put on 


board the previous evening by a gentlemah of our acquaintance, Kali 
Kumar Mookerjee. Sometime yter, Sitaram was sent down to fetch 
a pitcher of holy water fremi the river .for consumption on board. He 
was however unable to find his way back to the vessel, so at last 
wearied by his efforts, he returned late at night to Kali Kumar’s re- 
sidence in Burrabazar. 

But the chief sufferers have been Buddypore, Burdwan District, and 
Barela, near Boinchi, between whom «they have lost sixty inhabitants, 
mostly females, who embarked in the steamer. A Kayastha of Paik- 
para, Moonshegunge, and his wife were on board. VVc do not however 
hear of many pilgrims from the more distant parts. The bulk of the 
passengers came from Bengali families in the metropolis and the me- 
tropolitan districts, and consisted, besides, of Ooryas returning to their 
country. There have been many Oorya touters for pilgrims— Pandas 
from Pooree — who have been lost, with all their batches of undisting- 
uished men and women in search of salvation. One Basudeva Panda 
was taking above a hundred such. A Moorshedabad friend sayi, that 
Rai Bungshedhar has heard from Calcutta, that 250 Pandas were on 
board, while his Chief Panda at Pooree writes to tell him that 200 
Sub-Pandas who had come up to draw pilgrims are missing. One of 
the saddest case, is the death of a judicial officer Srinath Sen, B. L., 
who was going by the vessel to take up his office of Moonsiff of Jajpore. 

On a former occasion, we mentioned the calamitous loss of nearly 
the whole family of Annada Prasad Chattel joe. It has been stated in 
other quarters that fifteen members have been lost. In reality eleven 
members went on pilgi image with three servants, (one man servant and 
two maid-servants.) It is an appalling visitation. The condition of 
the solitary survivors is heartrending to contemplate. Annada Baboo 
is more dead than alive. His nephew Ashutosh, who has lost his father 
and mother and the rest, is a ghastly spectacle. To add to the poignan- 
cy of the situation, all the able-bodied and most of the bread-winners 
are gone ; only the children and the infirm remain. One of the mem- 
bers lost was Jogendra Kumar, a clerk in the Ordnance Examiner’s Office, 
who took privilege leave in order to go to Pooree. When all hopes 
of his return vanished, Annada’s son, Amritalal, applied for his uncle 
I Jogendra Kumar’s place. But for once the great Circumlocution 
Office had been a prodigy of despatch, and forgotten its old ffiotto, 
Not to do it. It had done, and with a vengeance, against the de- 
ceased’s family. On the first news of the Sir John I.awrtncfs fate, 
long before Jogendra’s leave had expired, the Ordnance Accounts Ex- 
aminer’s Office proceeded to fill up this place, and fill it up it did. 
Although Amritalal represented that Tiis obtaining the post 
would enable him to support the immediate family left destitute by 
Jogendra, and although he was quite competent to discharge the office, 
yet his appeal failed. We do earnestly hope the Calcutta Corporation 
will see its way to help its poor employ# Ashutosh Chatte/jce. Long 
since reduced by half rations to skin and bones, he is now a shadow. 
We are truly glad to find that the case of the family has called 
forth the kind commisseration of Lord DUFPERIN and his Private 
Secretary. The dead are not brought back by words, but it is some- 
thing in your dark desolation or hour of trial to /qpl that you carry the 
sympathy of the high and mighty in the land and the heads of society. 
The following letter ought to be an example to many 
> Viceregal Lodge , Simla , i6lh June t 1887. 

Dear Sir, — I have received your letter of the 10th instant, and have 
shown it to the Viceroy. It is hardly necessary to say that His Ex- 
cellency sympathises most deeply with you and the numerous other 
inhabitants of Calcutta who are mourning the loss of relatives and 
friends in consequence of the wreck of the Sir John Lawrence. The 
list of casualties in your family is truly a terrible one, and it is, unfor- 
tunately, by no means a solitary instance. 

The Vicqroy is in correspondence with the Lieutenant-Governor, aqd 
the Sheriff of Calcutta with a view to ascertain the best means *ol 
aiding those who have suffered from the catastrophe, and to devise 
some measures for lessening the danger of such catastrophes in the 
future. « 

I take this opportunity of expressing to you my own sympathy with 
you in your bereavement, and remain.— Yours truly, 

D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
Private Secretary tp the Viceroy 

Babu Ashutosh Chatterjee. * 

1 And now Having exhausted all our space, we again ffiank the Relie! 
Committee for the prompt assistance they gave to the poor Brahman 
of Sobhabazar whose breadwinning wife had been wheedled away 
whose case we noticed too weeks ago. And we beg to present the 
following cases. 

Kali Chunder Chatterjee lived by practising Homoeopathy on a small 
scale in Oolooberiah, by which he made about Rs. 15 a month on ar 
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average. He has left his Wife utterly destitute. She has found a 
temporary shelter in the house of Gojj^l Chunder Banerjee, Jorabari, 
Kalighat. # • 

By the death of her only daughter Moheswari, who was a servant in 
Joy Kissen Bose’s, (Raja Rajendra Narain B ihadoor’s nephew) house, 
Shambazar, Champa Bewa, who lives in Nobo Raha’s Lane, Sobha* 
bazar, has lost her sole support. She is an aged cripple, incapable of 
earning her bread. « 

One of the most pitiable cases, and which has roused general sym* 
pathy in Sobhabazar— the worst sufferer of any quarter of the town, 
where men are too ^absorbed in their own wrongs to think of others’ 
injuries— is that of Gobindo Chunder Dass, of Khita, Thana Amta, in 
the Hoogly District, an old and long tried. servant of the late Raja 
Kali Krishna Bahadoor who stuck to the family to the last and support- 
ed himself and family thereby. His death on the steamer leaves half 
a dozen souls unprovided for — a wife, a sister, two infant sons and 
two umnarried daughters. They are entirely helpless and thrown on 
the public charity. 

We trust Mie Relief Committee will be good enough to take these 
miserable surviving victims* of disaster ijnder their gracious aegis.' 
And may the Lord bless them ! 


Tllfe MISERABLE LAIDMAN CASE. 

The Pioneer is in a pretty pet. Nay, it is plainly miserable. The 
great journal's extreme annoyance at Captain Hcarscy’s victory 
over Sir Alfred Lyall, is too evident from the tenor of the 
paragraph which appears in one of its late issues. In this it 
terms Lord Stanley's clear and admirable speech, “ A 
frothy attack made in the House of Lords on the North 

West Administration on the miserable Laidman case.” Wc 

confess wc arc glad for once to hear even from the columns 

of the Pioneer itself, of its tacit condemnation of the policy and 
conduct of the Government of the North West Provinces with 
regard to that “ miserable Laidman case," miserable in every way. 
Miserable for the tyranny and oppression of the strong against 
the wcak # r'/z., the Government of India against poor honest native 
jmd owners whose land they wanted and whose land they took by 
force. Miserable for the cowardly abuse of the aforesaid poor 

honest men when endeavouring to obtain their rights in a Court 
presided over Ify an English Magistrate. Miserable for the perjury and 
falsehoods of that English Magistrate in all the three courts in which 
he appeared. Miserable for the conspiracy entered into by His 
Honor and that Magistrate to crush Captain Hcarsey for having 
boldly and publicly reported that cowardly conduct. Miserable 
on account of the Lieutenant-Governor promoting that Magistrate 
when tainted with falsehood and perjury, contrary and in opposition 
to the editorial of the Pioneer itself on Captain Hcarscy’s trial. 
Miserable from the (<ig:utcnant-Governor attacking t!»-* power and 
prestige of the Chief Justice of his own province in a cowardly and 
• underhand way with secret circulars. Miserable in paying out of 
the pocket of the Indian tax-payer all the costs incurred in making 
a false and malicious criminal charge. 

How is it that the Pioneer has never demurred or raised a single 
objection to this last-mentioned dishonest proceeding, while it 
cannot bear the idea of poor Captain Hearsey's costs being recouped 
to him, the cost9 of an innocent man wrongfully accused and perse- 
cuted ? That journal states in the para above atludcd to, 
“ Lord Cross has ordered that the defendant Hcarsey should 
have all the expenses of $he litigation made good to him," and 
remarks on this fact, “ A few more pay chippings and privilege 
parings will be needed to meet this unexpected bill." The Pioneer 
objects and justly that the public purse should be made to suffer for 
no fault of thc f pcople. In justice and consistency, however, ij 
should not envy the Captain the tardy reparation that might be made 
to him, but see that the folly and obstinacy of the rulers is brought 
home to them — to t^icir tcndcrcst part. 

As the whole of this miserable business was brought about 
by the illegal and ungenerous action of His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North West Provinces, the whole of the ex- 


penses of this case — pour encourager les autres — should come out 
of Ifis private pocket. Wq mean not only the costs now ordered to be 
paid to Captain Hearsey, but also all the costs incurred by Mr. 
Laidman in the prosecution which Sir Alfred Lyall caused to be 
repaid to him out of Government monies entrusted to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for bona fide public purposes and not for the 
payment of a private debt incurred in making a # false, malicious and 
I vexatious criminal charge against an innocent man. We ask why 
! should the Indihn taxpayer be nfadc liable for # sums of money 
misapplied and losses caused to the State by the malice, bad faith, 
stupidity and obstinacy of an official although that official be no less 
than His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the North West. 

If the Covenanted Civil Service are too loyal to their lcade r 
and champion, Sir Alfred Lyall, and do not like to sec such loss en- 
tailed on him, and too honest that these “chippings” be taken from 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayer, let them, so as to reimburse the 
State for this loss, sanction the deduction of the sum of Rupees ten 
from their pay and allowances and thus make up the costs on both 
sides of the Laidman vs. Hcarsey trfcl. 

We wonder that the Pioneer has not recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of India to have Captain Hearsey seized and sent out of the 
country as Silk Buckingham was in about 1823, because he had the 
tlmerity to boldly criticize the policy and the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. This is what the Pioneer and the Covenanted 
Civil Service would like to do, but fortunately we do not live under 
th^ same regime. The days of Silk Buckingham are no more. 

The Pioneer was very righteous in its condemnation of what it 
termed the “ Madras Scandals." Will it have the fairness *and 
consistency to find out and pubfish all the official papers con- 
cerning this miserable case ? If it do so, the whole world will per- 
ceive that the God they worship in Upper India, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North West Provinces, is only made of mud like 
themselves. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THF, CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

Sir, — Like an orphan, the Corporation seems to have neither father 
nor mother. Its money also is no better than mere pebbles of the road. 
I read in the Indian Daily News , that from the beginning of the 
next month, it will entertain the services of twelve new conser- 
vancy overseers to assist Dr. Simpson. I hope nothing of the kind 
will be done. Instead of being of any help, these men will be 
a positive burden to him. Wc have a multitude of them. Have 
they been able to render any substantial help ? What help, then, 
can the new ones be expected to give ? Besides, such men arc 
wanted as have knowledge of sanitation. Now, the overseers arc 
quite laymen, and, as such, they can hardly be expected to under- 
stand much, if anything, about it. What is the use then of their 
services ? Dr. Simpson docs not care n^uch for them. He thus 
speaks of them : — 

“The overseers, however good. they may be for general work of 
supervising the cleansing of bustccs, have not the requisite 
knowledge for making, even under instructions, sanitary investiga- 
tion and consequently details collected by them are scarcely the 
material on which any safe inference can b6 made." 

It would be much better therefore, I think, if the services of 
the late four mtfdical gentlemen, as stated in my previous note, 
are again availed of, and they are at once made .permanent. 
This is also what Dr. Simpson wants. When the proposal for 
their discharge was made, he Stoutly objected, and would if 
possible not part with them. But alone he could do very little. 
In my previous note I clearly showed their usefulness, and I need 
not repeat it here again. I hear that the Overseers draw Rs. 50 
each per mensem. I do not know their exact number. But if the 
new twelve arc appointed, it will cost Rs. 300 more per month. 
Now, what did these four medical men cost ? Rs. 400 only. So if the 
Municipality can pay 300, cannot it pay a 100 more, which would 
be better spent ? I leave these things to the careful consideration of 
all, and hope that what is best will be done. 

Kissory Nath a Mitra. 

Holloways Pills.— -Enfeebled Existence. — This medicine embraces 
every attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; it over- 
turns the foundations of disease laid by defective food and impure air. 
In obstructions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and eminently successful. 
They should be kept in readiness in every family, as they are a medi- 
cine without a fault for young persons and those of feeble constitutions. 
They never cause pain, or irritate the most sensitive nerves, or most 
tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the 
blood, and the best promoters of absorption and secretion, and remove 
all poisonous and noxious particles from both solids and fluids. 
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f THE ARNIGAD CASE. 

Speech of Lord Stanley of Alder ley, delivered in the House 
of Lords , Monday , May '16 , iSSj. 

Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, in rising to present a Petition; and to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If it was true that at Musoorie there 
were three men in possession of a cultivatory holding of 200 bighas, 
at a fixed rent of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a-ycar, and of very considerable value. 
The land was taken away by Government under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act, and Mr. Laidman assessed the compensation to be given. 

In the result he awarded Rs. 3,300 to the person Entitled to receive 
the rent, and Rs. 2,400 to the tenants, and out of this Rs. 2,400 he 
gave all but Rs. 90^ to the creditor of one of the tenants, so that 
the three, who were formerly in a position of comparative opulence, 
were turned out upon the world as beggars; and, if it is true, whether 
he will direct that these men be compensated ; also, if he will 
inquire whether Mr. Laidman’s Court was one duly qualified under 
the Land Acquisition Act for hearing the case ; and whether the 
public notices and proclamations required by the Act had been 
made ; also to ask the Secretary of State if he will inquire into the 
conduct of the Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
Sir Alfred Lyall (1) in respect to the Ami Ghad expropriation; (2) his 
ordering Mr. Laidman to prosecute Captain Hcarsey ; (3) his promo- ' 
tion of Mr. Laidman after the filial ; (4) the secret Circular to his 
judicial subordinates commenting adversely on the judgment of the 
Chief Justice ? said, according to the Notice, he had the honour to 
present a Petition from Captain Hcarsey, asking for redress on 
account of the acts of the Lieutenant Governor of the North-Wqst 
Provinces. Captain Hcarscy’s family had been attainted in 1745 on 
account of the presence of some of them at the Battle of Cullodcn. 
Since then they had settled in India, and 10 of his relatives had 
served in the Indian Army. His father was General Sir J.* 1 B. 
Hoarscy, who played a considerable part in the Mutiny. The case 
which he had to lay before thc» House consisted of two separate 
complaints — first, with regard to the spoliation of the Ami Ghad 
Zemindars for the purpose of providing a better botanical garden for 
Mussooric ; and , secondly, with respect to the conduct of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, as it arose out of the spoliation of these Zemindars. The 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) 
would not be able to deny the description of the injury suffered by 
these Zemindars given in the Notice ’Paper, because these words 
were taken from the summing up of the Chief Justice in a trial 
arising out of the first wrong done to the Zemindars. This Chief 
Justice was then thcChief Justice at Allahabad, and he had since 
become the Chief Justice of Calcutta. The wrong done to the 
three brothers who owned Arni Ghad was that they were forcibly 
deprived, under the Land Acquisition Act, of land and houses valued 
at Rs. 22,000 for a nominal sum of Rs. 5,700. That this sum 
was entirely inadequate was clear from the fact that the three 
assessors of all the parties agreed in stating that this property, which 
was irrigated, could produce 400 maunds of wheat per ’annum be- 
sides other crops. At the price for wheat in the locality, at 20 
years 1 purchase — the basis laid down in the Land Acquisition Act — 
this gave *Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 2,000 tor the houses on it. Another 
proof consisted in the fact that the old discarded botanical garden 
had since been sold for Rs. 10,000 ; yet it must have been inferior 
to Arni Ghad, or it would not have been abandoned for Arni Ghad. 
There Ivas yet a further injustice done to these unfortunate Zemin- 
dars. A certain mohunt or J priest Sad a chief rent of Rs. 5 on Arni 
Ghad, the payment of which should have been continued by the 
Government on behalf of the botanical gardens, as would have 
happened in the* case of a Scotch feu or an English chief rent ; or 
the chief rent might have been extinguished at 25 years’ purchase, 
which would have been Rs. 125 ; but, instead of that, Mr. Laid- 1 
main, the Judge of the Small Causes Court which settled this case, 
assigned R£. 3,300, or the larger half of the purchase money — 

Rs. 5,700 — to the molfunt or owner of the chief rent of Rs. 5. 
He must explain an apparent discrepancy between Rs. 5 and the 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a-ycar mentioned by the Chief Justice. By the deed 
— of which he had in his hand a translation — 

“ The high priest and ruler and chief mohunt of the Gurn 
Guddce, by name Saroop Dass, gave a grant by deed of the village 
of Ami Ghad to Dilloo, for . which the ruler of the Gurn 
Guddce shall receive year by year the sum of Government rupees 
five only. If any Zemindar shall disturb or annoy Dilloo (in his 
possession) the ruler (of the Gurn Guddce) shall fine that in- 
dividual : all other claims (with the exception of the five rupees) 
arc given absolutely and free by the ruler of the Gurn Guddce.” 

The other Rs. 3 referred to by the Chief Justice as occasionally 
given were a “ nuzzur,” or voluntary offering to the priest. The 
motive alleged for this gratuitous injustice was that this mohunt 
w»s in the habit of lending elephants, carriages, and other con- 
veniences to Indian officials. Of the remaining sum of Rs. 2,400, 
the Judge assigned the greater part to the creditors of one of the 
three brothers or owners, and he also ordered Rs. 234 to be deducted 
for Government costs, though it was said that this was contrary to 
the Land Acquisition Act, and some Rs. 900 was all t^at was left 


for the owners. It might be asked* why the three dispossessed 
Zemindars did not avail thcjnsclves of their right of appeal ? It 
was the extreme poverty to* which they were reduced which de- 
prived them of this resource, Thay had not the means to fee 
counsel to place their case before the, High Court. Captain 
Hearsey’s letter says of the eviction, after the decree of Mr. 
Laidman — * 

“ In the beginning of November, 1882 — the men had refused, at 
my advice, to quit their housed and l^omcs — the superintendent of the 
Dhoon sent for all the males of the village to his office, which was in 
Mussooric, about four miles off, and, as in duty bound, they attend- 
ed. It was a cold winter day, alternate heavy showers of sleet 
and rain deluged and froze the earth, the wind cut ^ike a razor. During 
the absence of the men, at the order of the local authorities, certain 
Mahomedan coolies, Affghanies, broke open their doors, thrust the 
women and children out * into the cold winter blast, and pitched 
their clothes, bedding, cooking utensils, and stores of food after them 
into the rain and sleet. When the men returned late in the after- 
noon from the superintendent’s office, they found their women and 
children waiting in the open in the soaking rain for their •arrival, 
their winter store of food damaged by rain, and they and their wives 
and little ones homeless and shelterless. I believe for, that night 
,they took shelter in the Barlow-gunj bazarr — a small bazaar belonging 
to a member of our family. This is the* action of the myrmidons of 
of the Stac landlord, the ^Government of India.” 

This description might possibly remind their Lordships of the 
Glcnbcigh evictions ; but there was»this difference — the person who 
caused those evictions was owed five years* rent, and would have 
taken half-a-year’s rent, so that he was evicting for a 10th part of 
what was his own ;but the Government of the North-West Provinces 
had evicted for what was not their own, and for which they had 
not paid a 22nd part. He was sure that his noble Friend the late 
Secretary of State for India would not defend this eviction, because 
he and others were pledged by their Leader to the doctrine that 
evictions justified the Plan of the Campaign. He was not aware 
that there was any record of any public utterances of the noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State for India as to evictions ; but lie was 
too faithful and devoted an adherent of the Prime Minister to se- 
parate himself from his policy ; and he only asked the noble Vis- 
count to carry out in India the admirable provision of the Land Bill 
for Ireland, wh’ch would shortly be before the House, for paper 
evictions by legal process converting a tenant into a caretaker, and 
that no actual evictions should take place in India under the Land 
Acquisition Act until all the appeals had been heard and the* cases 
legally concluded. There were two things which *hc India 
Office might suggest to the Secretary of State in answer to the case 
he had now stated. One was, that the three brothers were not the 
owners, but only occupancy tenants ; and the other, that whatever 
was done to them was done in due course of law. It would be a 
mere quibble, which the Secretary of State* would not* succeed in in- 
ducing any one to believe, to assert that a chief rent of Rs. 5 con- 
stituted the owner of it the owner of the whole property ; or con- 
sidering the deed granting Arni Ghad in perpetuity for a chief rent 
of Rs. 5, that the owner of the chief rent had any further interest 
in or claim to interference with the property ; or that pcifcons owning 
land in perpetuity, subject to the trifling chief rent of Rs. 5, were 
not the real owners. Those who received the chief rents of Scotch 
feus were termed superior landlords, but they had no rights over the 
land beyond receiving those chief rents. The mohunt, therefore, 
ought not to have had an assessor to value Arni Ghad ; but this was 
done in order to give the Government of the ’North-West Provinces 
an extra voice against the Zemindars’ assessor. As to this expropria- 
tion having been carried out according to law, it was stated, in op- t 
position to that view, that the Small Causes Court in which this 
spoliation was decreed was not a Court competent under the Act to 
try such a case. It was also stated that the notices and proclamations 
required by the Act were not made in this case. Notice had to be 
given in the Government Gazette , and also by beat of drum, or by 
notices posted on the buildings on the estate or elsewhere, that the 
land is to be so taken. That many abuses had taken place under 
this Act was shown by the Circular recently issued and published last 
month by <hc Board of Revenue, calling upon the collectors aud 
commissioners to exercise more personal supervision in cases arising 
out of the Land Acquisition Act. Now, though this expropriation 
took place a good while ago, it was only comparatively lately that the 
affair got into the Indian newspapers ; and the late Secretary of State 
for India knew nothing of it, and it was never brought under his 
notice, "flic whole responsibility of this injustice and oppression, if 
it should be upheld, would, therefore, belong to the gotyle Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India. By responsibility, he did not 
mean responsibility to Parliament, which was an Obsolete and un- 
meaning phnasc, but that responsibility in the next world which 
could not be evaded, and which the noble Viscount would not be 
inclined to deride. He would now relate the administrative abuses 
and arbitrary conduct to which this spoliation lid the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, Mr. Laidman, who had 
decided this case against the three Zemindars of Ami Ghad, in sub- 
sequent proceedings on the 9th of February, 1885, addressed these 
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Rajpoots from the Bench with the words — “ Soor ! badmash ! ha- 
ramzadch ! ” or, “ Pigs ! black-guards jf bastards ! you have appealed 
our decree to the High Court ; ” then he repeated the bad words, 
and told the peon to turn them out of Court. Captain Hcarscy, 
who was present in Court, and who had befriended these Rajpoots, 
wrote a letter to The Statymap of Calcutta narrating these unseemly 
words from the Judicial Bench. For this, Sir Alfred Layll directed 
Mr. Laidman to prosecute Captain Hearsey for defamation ; he 
could not brook any criticism cycn of an unworthy member of the 
Civil Service. Accordingly, Captain Hcarscy was prosecuted in 
July, 1885. The Chief Justice summed upagaianst the prosecution, 
and the jury acquitted Captain Hcarscy in five minutes. There 
were seven Christie and two Native jurors ; the foreman was the 
local manager of the Agra Savings Bank, and another juror was con- 
nected with another bank. It was naturally to have been expected 
that Sir Alfred Lyall should have bowed to this judicial decision ; 
but their Lordships would be astonished to learn that he replied by 
promoting Mr. Laidman to a higher post, with additional salary of 
Rs. 300 a month, although he had just been shown to be unfit for 
the Bcfcch, and tainted with perjury. It was also stated that he 
remitted, or ordered to be refunded to Mr. Laidman, the costs which 
had been given against him in the recent trial. If the Sccictary of 
State should find that Mr. Laidman’s cost had been repaid to him* 
out of public money, would 1 he direct that Captain Hearsey also 
should be reimbursed the Rs. 3,000 that Jic had to pay for his de- 
fence ? Not satisfied with that he wrote a Minute or Resolution, 
condemnatory of or adversely criticizing the Chief Justice's judg- 
ment, and sent it round in a semi-sccret way to his judicial subor- 
dinates, for it was sent round to them by a messenger, with orders 
that they were to take note of but not take a copy of it. The 
Secretary of State would hardly be able to uphold or excuse this 
method of the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province of securing the 
respect of the junior members of the Judicial Body for the Chief 
Justice. Their Lordships would probably be told — and, if so, he 
should entirely concur with the statement— that Sir Alfred Lyall 
was a man of great ability, culture, and energy, and an ornament of 
the Indian Civil Service ; but he had the defect of caring more for 
the interests of the Civil Service than for the interests of the people 
of India ; and in these affairs he seemed to have lost his judgment 
and to have exemplified the saying — Corruptio optirni pessima . Sir Alfred 
Lyall had, however, done an injury to the Indian Civil Service, 
wince the Press had contrasted his conduct with that of Lord Rcay 
in the Cambay case ; and many would be led to say that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships of Bengal and the North-West Provinces 
ought to«bc filled up by men fresh from England, anrl not by mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. The wrong done under the sanction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor had borne fruit, and formed a precedent, 
kjuitc recently, the municipality of Mussoorie, when wanting a piece 
of land for the disposal of their sewage, offered Rs. 10,000 to their 
Vice-President* for a piece belonging to him ; later they wanted to 
take for Rs. 1,000 only a plot from the villagers of Kiar K-uly, half 
the size of that for t which they had offered Rs. 10,000. These vil- 
lagers escaped from expropriation, because the medical officer would 
not allow this land to be us^, for the purpose, as it would have 
contaminated the water going to We Goorkha lines. The municipality 
was now attempting to expropriate some other villagers for an in- 
adequate price, and although the matter was not legally conch ! '», 
the municipality had taken possession of the land and placed it :i!rt 
upon it. He concluded by moving for a copy of Sir Alfred I. ; all’s 
Resolution on the judgment of the Chief Justice. 

Th*c Secretary of < 5 ?'ate for India (Viscount Cross), in reply, said, 
it was not his intention to enter into the subject of future legislation, 

# or discuss the question generally ; he would content himself with 
simply answering the Ouestion put before him. On the first two» 
clauses of the Question, it would be enough to say that the decision 
of the subordinate Judge of Dchra Dun in the case referred to by 
the noble Lord was appealed against in the High Court of the 
North-West Provinces by the tenants ; that their appeal was dis- 
missed with costs, their own counsel admitting that lie had no case ; 
and that if there had been in the decision appealed against either 
any failure in substantial justice or any defect in the form of pro- 
cedure, it would certainly have been taken notice of by* the High 
Court. As regards the third clause of the Oucstion, Captain Hearsey 
stated, in a Memorial received from him, that he had sent to the 
f Viceroy a Petition for transmission to the Secretary of State. He 
(Viscount Cross) did not propose to take any action, unless he re- 
ceived a representation on the subject from or through tl^c Govern- 
ment of India in the ordinary course. 

Lord Staplcy of Aldcrley said, that he was satisfied with the noble 
Viscount’s reply, as the matter was under the examination of the 
Indian Government, and he would withdraw the Motion. The 
noble Viscount, however, had been misinformed as to die appeal. 


* BKNGiAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Gbniral. — The 9th June 1887. — The undermentioned khas teh- 
sildars In the district of Chittagong are vested each with the powers 
of a Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833 — 


* Baboo Hari Pada Ghose. | Baboo Kali Pada Chakravarti. 

The 15th June 1887. — Baboo Nobin Chunder Mittcr, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector and Second Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner of the Patna Division, is allowed leave for three 
days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the 
leave granted to him under the order of the 3rd May 1887. 

The 17th June 1887. — Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Jamtara, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is appointed to act, 
until further orders, in the second grade of Joint-Magi9tratcs and 
Deputy Collectors, with effect from the 22nd March 1887. 

The 1 8th Junc,iS87. — The order of the 12th April last, granting 
privilege leave for two months and twenty-eight dajv? to Baboo Surya 
Kumar Agasti, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Arrarcah, 
Purncih, is cancelled. • 

In supersession of the order of the 3rd May 1887, Baboo Sant 
Pershad, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Sasseram, Shaha- 
bad, is trail ferred to Purncah, and i9 posted temporarily to the 
Suddcr station of that district, with effect from the 6th instant. 

The 20th June 1887. — Mr. J. Ware Edgar, c. s. 1., has been 
granted by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India an extension 
of furlough lor three months. 

Baboo Nilkanta Sircar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Fur* 
rccdporc, is transferred to Pubna, and is posted to the Sudder station 
of that district. 

This cancels the order of the iofh May last, appointing Baboo 
Nilkanta Sircar to have charge of the Madaripore sub-division of the 
Furrecdpore district. 

'Lhe order of the 10th May last, granting privilege leave for one 
lifonth and ten days to Baboo Dwarka Nath Roy, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Madaripore, Furrecdpore, is cancelled. 

Judicial. — The 14th June 1887. — Baboo Bulloram Mullick, Small 
Ca^ise Court Judge and Subordinate Judge of Pubna and Bogra, is 
allowed leave for one month, under rule 2. section 73 of the Civil 
Leave Code, with»effcct from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Dass, First Muflfsif of Monghyr, in the district 
of Bhagulporc, is appointed to act as Small Cause Court Judge and 
Subordinate Judge of Pubna and Bogra, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Bulloram Mullick, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohcndro Lall Gossami, Munsif of Fenny, in the district 
of Noakholly, on leave, is appointed to act temporarily as a Munsif 
in the district of Bhagulpore, to be ordinarily stationed at Monghyr, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Jadu Nath Dass, or 
until further orders. 

The 16th June 1887. — Baboo Kedar Nath Mazumdar, First Subor- 
dinate Judge of Tippcrah, is temporarily deputed to Backergungc 
until further orders. 

Baboo Rajcndro Coomar Bose, Subordinate Judge of Becrbhoom, 
on deputation at Bankoora, is temporarily deputed to Burdwan until 
lurthcr orders. 

The 17th June 1887. — Baboo Hari Mohun Sen, Deputy Magis- 
trate, Backergungc, is vested with powers under section no of the 
Code ot Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Jamtara, 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the 
first class. 

Baboo Nilkanta Sircar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Mada- 
ripore, Furrecdpore, is vested with the pov^cr to try summarily the 
offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Nobin Krishna Banerjcf, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tippcrah, is vested with the power to try summarily the 
offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The 18th June 1887. — In modification of the brdcr of the 22nd 
March last, Baboo Mohcndra Nath Mittcr, Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes, Dfccca and Munshigungc, is allowed leave for one 
month and a half, viz., eleven days under section 73-3 of the Civil 
Leave Code, and the remaining portion under section 73-1 of the 
Code, with effect from the 19th Afril 1887? 

The 20th June 1887. — Baboo Tarak Nath Datta, b.l., is appointed 
to act as a Munsif in the district of Cuttack, to be ordinarily stationed 
afjajporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gopal Krishna 
Ghosh, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of the 20th ultimo, appointing Baboo 
Srinath Sen to act as Munsif of Jajpore. 

Baboo Kisori Mohun Sikdar, b.l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Mymensingh, to be ordinarily stationed at Netro- 
kona, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Aghore Chunder 
Hazra, or until furthers orders. 

Erratum. — The 18th June 1887. —In the order of the 3rd June 
18S7, granting Baboo Bchari Lall Banerjcc, First Munsif of Bagirhat, 
in the district of Jessore, feave for three weeks, under section 73, 
rule 1, chapter 5 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him on the 25th April last.^r “First Munsif of Bagirhat” 
read “ Munsif of Magurah.” 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 14th June 1887. — Baboo 
Aghore Chunder Hazra, Firt Munsif of Nctrokona, is allowed leave 
for one month, under section 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 
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1 IR Steuart Bavlev returned Jo the capital yesterday, that is to 
Barrackpore, where he puts up at the Government House, the Bel- 
vedere palace being under repairs. He shortly holds a Durbar, ’'probably 
nt his Legislative Chamber, for conferment of titles. 


* 

* * 


The Bengal Chief Secretary, Mr. F. B. Peacock, goes home on 3 
months’ leave, Mr. Edgar (oming into his place. 

•k 

* * * 

1 Hi* Chinese of Hongkong, in meeting assembled at .the Tung Wall 
Hospital, on the 29th of May, dccMcd, out of the sum subscribed, 
62,500 dollars, for the building of a Chinese Chamber of Commerce to 
commemorate the Quees’s Jubilee, to grant 10,000 dollars to the Ru&- 
pean Jubilee Fund. They will also present Her Majesty with an em- 
broidered address. They order it better in China, it must be confessed. 

*** 

Her Majesty lias been pleased to approve the appointments of Sir 
Sieuart Colvin Bayley, k. c. s. l, c:. i. e., and Mr. James Broad- 
wood Lyall as Lieutenant-Governors respectively of the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William and of the Punjab and its 
Dependencies— after these high servants of the state have been rather 
old in their offices. 

# 

* # 

In its local column, the Madras Paw Times has a paragraph headed 
Robbing an Attorney, giving a Police case. The* accused 
pleaded guilty and was fined Rs. 20 for taking Rs. 5 ; to go to prison in 
default of payment. The plea proves the man a rara avis , and it 
would be a pity if he were turned to a jail bird. Clearly, lie is no true 
professional. Fancy the idea of robbing an attorney ! 

One of the teachings ot popular Indian natural history as well as of our 
proverbial philosophy is, that a leech will never fix itself upon a leech. 

. * n English “leech ” is a synonyme for men in another line of work, 
but we do not know that in justice its range should not be widened, 
so as to include tho blood-sucking worms, insects, and reptiles of 
all classes and professions. 

* • 

*• # 

Beware of the Telephone ! An American physician has arrived at the 
conclusion that the mortality among** subscribers to that convenience is 
hree times greater than among non-subscribers. Its constant use 
brings on diseases— cerebral, pulmonary and nervous. He describes 
“ telephonism ” as over-excitement of the nervous system. This whis- 
pering trumpet is the infernal machine of the Age of Brass andiron 
— the Kali Yug. 

*** 

From Japan news comes of a fire in the U. S. Consular Gaol at Yoko- 
hama, on the 19th of May, at about 11-30 a. m. It is supposed to be 
the work of a notorious prisoner, Protell by name. 

**# # 

We hear from China that an unusually abundant sugarcane crop has 
been reaped at Taiwanfoo* but owing to heavy taxation, the produce, 
it is said, is in great part being stored in the country. 

# 

* * 

In Eastern Asia they say that the typhoon in the Gulf of Siam of the 
29th of April was the severest ever known in that part of the world. 



China. f MU Excellency 
?-inch line of 24 tt>. rails, 
^expressjy to be laid 
Fa/ the rest, the 
d class paHenger 
at best ! 


Ihe old stroy. It was, at any rate, the only one in Siamese waters 
since 1871, inflicting great damage to the shipping and property. 

' 

Railway matters have advanced a step in 
Chow Fu has purchased tile r^ilerial for tig 
of 7 li in length, from the iVcnch $yn{j]|£ 
in Peking. There will jje a IodftmojUi 
rolling stock will comprise two fif^ 
carriages and a (luggage wagon. 

* 

> . _ _ 

Tiie King an\l Queen of Servia have fallen out. Th<* queen is now in 
the Crimea auU King has prohibited her return to Servia. 

r -\i • * 

• • * 

Reuter telegraphs that the prolonged drought is seriously affecting 
the crops in several counties of England. 

**# 

The petroleum conduits near Batoum, \owned by Messrs. Nobels 
the koi hchilds and others, have been i$^$toycd by dynamite. 

# # 

Tiir neighbourhood of Tiflis in the Cuicibus lias been fomv 4 suimbte. 

for < inclion.-i glowing, yielding a bark for quinine niamifacturt/, 

♦ 

* * 

The new liquor law in Kansas requires a certificate fiom 25 female 
signatories for the opening of a drug store. 

• '# 

* « ■* 

In Cuba, the c.haigc cm the Treasury for chemical analysis for judicial 
purposes during the year ending November, 18S6, amounted to 89,974 ' 
dollars. itV ,, 

T * 

Thf. aniline dyes imported to India were .£77,159 in 18$^ > .£110,324 
in 1S84, ,£104,395 bi 1S85 and .£61,619 in the first eight md&fhs of 1886. ' 

•*** 

America, including Canada, exported to England last year apples to 
the value of ^700/xx). And cider 111 propoition, we suppose. 4 

Carpets are being maiiufactuied in France by M. M ON vault, fro m 
tjic moss Ilypnum vulgaris. 

* 

* * 

I HERE will be ail International Exhibition of Industry, Science and 
Art, during the summer of iSS8, in Glasgow, tlir Commercial Capital 
of Scotland. The Guarantee Fund amounts to ^227, 000. 


IN his recent short season of four weeks, Mi. 
pocketed at *San Francisco, 68,302 dollars, 
ten times. 


Booth, the tragedian, 
He played “ Hamlet ’• 


There is an Association for Preventing the Adulteration of Butter in 
Amsterdam. It has offered a prize of 1.000 florins for the best means 
of detecting tiny foreign elements in natural butlci. 

* 

* * « 

Messrs. Y. Lubimoff & Co. own the largest soda works in Russia,— 
in the Ural district, near Salikamsk. Hitherto they produced annually 
11,300 tons caustic soda, but being recently enlarged, the outturn i» 
expected to be 24,200 tons. 

* I 

* » 

The owner and manufacturer of “Burnett’s Universal Bitteis” wax 
lately found dead in his house, surrounded by filth and squalor. ’ A 


r 
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search in the nooks and corners disclosed 3,000 dollars in gold, silver 
and greenbacks. The sleeping room of the miser is expected to yield 
much more. • 


They seem to have succeeded in producing in South America cinamon 
bark equal in aroma and §we^t taste to the Ceylon production. Pieces 
about 2 inces broad and inch thick were exhibited at the South 
American Products Exhibition held *it IJerlin last year. Professor 
TscHlRCH extracted essential oil from it which could not be distin- 
guished from the other bark oil, though the yield was inferior. 

*** 

Dr. Koi.ischer oi Vienna has found phosphate of lime efficacious in 
tuberculous diseases of the bones and tuberculous granulations in 
general, lie recently produced before the Society of Physicians 
patients whom he had, treated, in a few weeks, successfully of white 
swellings in the joints, who completely regained the use of their limbs. 


This preparation of lime was hitherto prescribed only internally. It 
is also proposed to inject it in desperate tuberculosis of the lungs. 

We arc able to add our testimony to the virtues of lime. The 
value of quicklime water as a domestic medicine is largely appreciate^! 
in .Bengal. Throughout the fcast, quicklime is consumed in large quanti- 
ties in conjunction with the betel leaf, for. the purpose of correcting 
•acidity. It serves its purpose famously, but we overdo the habit and 
thus entail on us evil consequences. The mosj curious proof, however, 
of its worth is the fact, little kn^n, that the labourers in lime stores 
are singularly free fiorrrMM^p other diseases to which our people 
are subject. * ™ 


• « 

A RECENT ukase of the Czar prohibits foreigners from inheriting, 
acquiring, or in any way possessing real property in Russian Poland 
and in several other provinces of Russia. The Berlin Correspondent 
of the Standard writes : — 


“The ukase has produced still greater irritation throughout Germany 
than the recent increase of iron duties, and the Berlin press has been 
declaiming bitterly against the measure. Of the language used I shall 
quote just a single specimen 1 ‘ It is easy to see that the Czar intends 
first to make a clean sweep of the country districts. As soon as the 
foreigners there are dispossessed, the turn of those who have property 
in tqwns will come, while Russia will soon get rid of the proletariat 
who have no property at all. The heirs of those now living are gra- 
ciously permitted to inheiit real pioperty, but they will soon be Rus- 
sified so that Czardom has no longer to fear their intelligence. The 
offspring of a fomgn proprietor, born after May 25, 1887, must, volun- 
tarily or compulsorily, sell his possessions to Russians and then clear 
out of Holy Russia. Russia, by her action, is radically clearing her 
holy soil of fjolitical ancV religious rebels so far as they are foreigners. 
This small consolation, however, remains ; even as, according to the 
word of a well-known diplomatist, Russia is ruled by absolutism 
tempered by assassination, so the brutal laws ruling Russia aie 
tempeied by bribery.’ ” 

Liebig’s ^Extract of Meat Company’s profits for the past financial 
year are given at ,£94,790. The dividends paid and announced come 
up to 1 2 per cent. These figures stagger us. From them the capital 
of the business would be only a quarter less than a million sterling. 


Hitherto the circulation of the Times was 45,cx)o a day. It now 


^handed him Alamaba shares of the estimated value of about £ 10,900.” 
Money presents were also made to Mr. Driver and on one occasion 
he got Alabama shares between ^10,000 and ^15,000. Both of them 
since the testator’s death have assumed the name of Holloway in 
which name the business is still carried on. 

Mrs. Caroline Young, aged 78 years, opposed the probate as sister 
and next-of-kin on the grounds, that the will was not duly executed, 
that undue influence was used by Miss Driver and the two executors, 
and that the testator was not of sound mind. The sisjer’s counsel 
contended that “ it was, to say the least, extraordinary that George 
Martin and Henry Driver should be named executors in a will 
under which they were to take nothing, that within a month after 
Mr. Holloway’s death a business w<frth ^15,000 or ,£16,000 a year, 
and a sum of ^20,000 should be transferred to them, and that ^50,000 
was handed to George Martin’s daughter by Miss Driver. He 
thought it impossible for Mrs. Young or any body else not to have 
regarded those circumstances as very suspicions, especially as the only 
persons present when the will was executed were Mr. George: Martin 
and members of the Driver family.” But the Jury found for the 
defendants on all the issues. 

♦ 

★ * 

Thf. Home remittances from 1st April to 25th June 1887, amounted to 

/4,445,5<A 

* • 

i 1 The Indian Explosives Act, 1884” came into operation from the 
first day of July 1887. The rules framed under Sec. 5, are published 
iu the Gazette of India of the 25th June 1887. 

* * * 

The Chief of Mudhol in the Southern Mahratta Country has abolished 
imposts upon trade in his territory. • 

* 

* * 

Vakhat Singji, the Thakur.of Sayla in Kathiawar, has been made 
‘ Thakur Sahib ’ and Subadar-Major Chattar Singh, 2nd-in-Com 
mand of the Mogaung and Bhamo Military Police Battalion in Upper 

Burma, 4 Rai Bahadur,’ for their respective lives. 

« 

# 

* * 

It is telegraphed from Simla that Bo Chin, the so-called Burmese 
dacoit, who caused no small trouble in Mandalay and in the Kyasuke 
districts, has fallen by the hands of villagers who fell upon him and 

dispersed his band. The Kyauske district is, of course, now quiet. 

* 

* • 

By a Notification ( Public), Home Department, dated Simla, the 23rd 
June 1887, No. 1377, the Foreign Department Notification No. 1368P., 
dated the 53rd June, 1873, is modified and it is now ruled that “all 
letters or communications addressed to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Empress of India, or to members of the Royal Family, or to high 
officials of Her Majesty’s Government in England by public bodies or 
associations in British India, or by individuals resident in British 
India, shall in future be sent, through the Local Governments and 
Administrations, to the Home Department for transmission to their 
destination. The receipt of letters otherwise transmitted will not be 
acknowledged.” 


prints 60,000. The rise is not confined to the Thunderer, but is 
general. For the past two years, all London newspaper property ha§ 
been improving. 

# * 

The objection of Mrs. Caroi ine Young to the last will of Thomas 
Ho U OWAY has heen disallowed and piobate directed to be delivered 
out of the Rcgistiy. The late well-known vendor of Pills and Oint- 
ment was born in 1800 and died in December 1883, leaving a fortune 
.valued at fiom /2.000, 000 k) ,£3, 000, 000. He made his« first will in 
1864 when his wife was living* but she dying in 1875, lie executed a fresh 
one in 1876, leaving his propel ty to his sister-in-law Miss Driver, who 
took up her residence in his house after her sister’s death. The last 
will was made on October 11, 1883. It was a reproduction of the docu- 
ment of 1876 with only the addition of the names of GEORGE MARTIN 
(Mrs. Mam in being a sister of Mjs. Hot loway,) and Henry Driver 
( bi other of Mrf. Holloway) as executors. Mr. Martin in 1868 g^ve 
up a partnership business to assist Mr. Hoi.I.OWAY, in \Jic hope of pro- 
fitting by this connection, and wrote his letters at Tittenhurst. The 
London business was managed by Mr. Henry Driver while Hol- 
i.oway lived at sSnningdale. Neither of the executors had any share 
in the business, but “ from time to time Mr. Holloway handed him 
(Martin) £50 or £100 for a holiday trip, and on one occasion he 


* 

* ♦ 

For “ the great self-sacrifice displayad and the many great and dis- 
heartening difficulties successfully overcome under circumstances that 
have seldom had a parallel,” Brigadier-General J. BROWNE, C. B., 
C. S. I., R. E., late Enginec-in-Chitf Sind-Pishin State Railway, and 
those of the staff recommended will be allowed a bonus thus : — 

“ One month’s pay to officers, &c., who have served over six 
months and not more than eighteen months. 

Two months’ pay to officers, &e., who have served from eighteen 
months to thirty months. 

Three months’ pay to officers, &c., who have served over thirty 
months. 

The bonus will be at Frontier rates of pay: or in lieu of the bonus 
special leave may be granted on the same scale as to periods, on full 
pay ; and in other respects on conditions identical with those granted 
in the case of the Bolan Railway. The leave must be taken within 
three months from date of this Order.” 

• * 

Equality before the law fs yet a novelty in Bombay 

“An old circular relating to the admission of low-caste persons to 
Courts of Justice is republished in the Bombay Gazette, 'The Judges 
disapprove of the exclusion from the Court-room of those classes of 
the community who come under the denomination of- outcastes, and 
declare that the practice is at variance with every principle of justice, 
and in no way necessary to preserve the Brahmins and other high- 
caste men from defilement. But while giving low-castes opportunities 
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of access to the interior of the Courts, careful arrangements mu$t be 
made to avoid the possibility of their being brought into any sort of 
contact with the rest of the community.” • 

• 

* # 

FORTY six thousand two hundred and sixty nine persons, namely, 
natives 33,548 males and 12,183 females and Europeans 438 males and 
100 female, visited the Indian Museum, last month, the daily average 
being 2,203 for the ar days available to the public. 

• (Mortal $totcs. 

T HE Imperial Institute goes on accumulating. It has just been 
enriched by ten thousand pounds sterling front the Austrian 
Financier, Baron Hirsch. 

Financiers are not wont to throw good money after unrcmunerative 
speculative objects in foreign lands. Unless some mysterious tale 
hangs by this act of liberality, we accept it as a legitimate tribute to 
England for the facilities for banking and business in general enjoyed 
and the fortune amassed under them by Baron IIirsch. 

Where is the other Baron— of • Telegraphic fame? Is he so deeply 
coquetting with Russia and so desperately angling in Persian and other 
distant waters as not to remember his old obligations to Great Britain ? 

The London Gazette of the 24th May 1887, announces the appoint- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja Nrifendka Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, of Kuch Behar, and Maharaj Dhiraj Pertah Singii Baha- 
dur, K. C. S. I., of Jodhpur, as Honorary Aids-de-Camp to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. • 

We wonder how the minister came to be dubbed with a higher indi- 
genous Indian title than the sovereign. Let the poor Rajput ruler at 
home beware of his kinsman turned ill London Maharaja Dhiraj 
of Jodhpur 1 Seriously, if the British do not understand Oriental 
distinctions, they should appoint a qualified native to steer them clear 
of blunder and mischief. 


The Judges of the Bombay High Court have pronounced on the Shoe 
Question. Revised rules with the sanction of the Governor have been 
issued to the effect that— All native gentlemen attending Courts of 
Justice are at liberty to conform at their option either to the native or 
the European custom ; but if they prefer to follow the native custom 
and wear native shoes, they must leave their shoes before stepping on 
to the carpet or before being sworn. Parsis are always allowed to 
retain their shoes when they are in the act of taking an oath. 

We wonder wheu our respected compatriot on the Madras High 
Court bench will take it into his head to order boots of European 
pattern ? Do his sons go unshod too l 

In South Australia they now admit the propriety of feeing the 
members of the Legislative frssembty. In this the South Austra- 
lians are at once Christian and wise— not only in their own generation 
in the Southern hemisphere, but wiser and more Christian than the old 
fogeys of the elder worlds. At any rate, the circumstances of a new 
country without many men of ample leisure in possession of the ac- 
cumulations of ages, have enabled them to sec the trutfi of the matter. 
They have adopted the only fair and natural course. In other 
parts of the globe, the* readiness of men to act as honorary 
deputies obscures the truth, as in India at this moment the question 
of the public service is prejudiced by large numbers competing to 
reduce the pay. 


They are trying to be respectable in British China. On the occasion 
on which the Opium Bill was read a third time and passed in the Hong- 
kong Legislative Council, on the 27th of May, His Excellency 
Major General Cameron, the Acting Governor, congratulated his 
colleagues on the measure, characterising the Bill as one of the most 
honest ever passsd. The Act was to come into force on the 1st of June. 

This Act is a pendant to the Cheefoo Convention— a measure of 
necessity towards the proper working of that compact. It will enable 
the Government of Pekin to check, if not wholly prevent the smuggling 
of opium which goes on. The illicit trade is obviously the result of 
the high British 'taxation on the drug. Yet, unless that smuggling is 
checked, the payment which the British have secured to the Chinese 
Government by the Convention will be so much or a good deal lost. 
Where, then, is the honesty of the present legislation, on which Gov- 


ernor Cameron laid such stress ? He doubtless refers to the check 
that the Act is calculated* to impose , upon smuggling. Smuggling is 
branded as dishonest, but it is everywhere regarded as a venial lapse 
The offence of it is a creation of law rather than of morality. The 
Opium Act would be more correctly deserfbet! as a selfish measure. 

Yet it is something to have such an expression from the Governor of 
Hongkong. Honesty is a new note iii that Colony. It is not twenty 
years we believe since that disagreeable but honest lawyer, the late 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey, denounced the whole Colony, from Governor 
and Chief Justice downwards, for participation in the gains of piracy 
by ptotection of Chinese sea-robbers. He was recalled, of course, 
but he worried the life out of Lord Palmerston to grant an inde- 
pendent Inquiry. This the ministry dared not order. Since then, an 
able and righteous Governor went there in the person of Sir JOHN 
Pope Hennessy, who in the ordinary course of administration un- 
earthed all sorts of scandals. It was for this that Sir John to now 
suffering. Sir Hercules Robinson had been his predecessor In the 
Government of Honkong. When, therefore, of all officers of the 
crown, Sir HERCULES was sent to arbitrate, on the differences between 
the Governor and his mutinous colleagues in league with the colonists 
of Mauritius, Sir John’s fate* was sealed. The Irish Question is in the 
way of his obtaining justice at Home, too. » 


Wk icad in a China paper— 

“ The loss is reported of the M. M. Co.’s steamer Mcnsaleh on the 
2 1st of May, while on her way to Yokohama. The accident occurred 
when about forty-five miles to the N. E. of the Saddles, and was caused 
by the propeller dropping off and the machinery giving way, a portion 
going clean through the bottom of the ship. It was supposed to be 
the result of the extra strain, caused by the towing of the Anadyr 
belonging to the same company, which vessels she pickbd up disabled 
about fifty miles from Amoy and towed into Shanghai. The passen- 
gers and their baggage were rescued by the Glcnshiel % which happened 
to be close at hand at the time. The Mensateh remained above water 
for about a day and a half after the occurrence. She now lies in about 
fourteen fathoms of water. Whether it will be possible to raise her is 
doubtful, but a large portion of her cargo will probably be saved, as it 
consists of iron rails, which will not be much damaged by the water. 

It is reported that she had on board 3,000 bags of sugar, which will, 
of course, represent a dead loss.” * 

Not all dead, perhaps. In the geography of some of the old»Rishis, 
the seas of milk and its various liquid preparations are placed in the 
East. If the Menzaleh has foundered in the sea of sour milk, the 
contents of the 3000 bags will serve to add another variety of sea to 
those already mentioned in the Purans and other treatises. A chini 
pdtd dahi sagar is a discovery worth going to the ends of the earth to 
verify. Our Bengali readers will fully understand u§. Wc wonder if 
Lucullus strayed far enough into the East to taste the dainty prepara- 
tions of milk, open, under God's favour, to the 11 poor Indian.” J3rjllat 
Savarin certainly was not privileged to enjoy the flavour of the 
divine Pahi — diviner for a sugar basis— and the ambrosial pdesh. The 
Europeans are never weary of boasting of their civilization. One thing 
is plain, however. They have no idea of the richness, the endless poten- 
tialities of milk. The only general —almost the sole- use of it ampng 
them is to flavour their tea with it. Not having learnt, during all 
these ages, to utilise to proper purpose the animal which gives the life- 
sustaining and delicious juice, they still follow their rude forefathers 
and destroy the source by eating up the cow bodily. Was ever Vandal- 
ism like to this ? The very Arabs of the desert are more instructed. 
They boil down the milk of the camel into a hard and lasting but 
luscious precipitate. The Hindoos know best of all. No wonder that 
they worship the cow. 

ON Monday l.^st we received the following telegram from Cuttack : — » 

On the 1 8th instant 'the Orissa People’s Association sent telegram 
to her Gracious Majesty the Empress praying to her to release merci- 
fully the Pooree Raja on the occasion of the Jubilee and to introduce 
the elective system into Indian Councils. It is a great pity that none 
of the Gurjat’and Kelajat chiefs were favoured with a title on the 
Jubilee. The Orissa public have been expecting punishment from 
Government to those who caused unnecessary heav^ loss in the 
Potffee Temple* case and insulted the Raj family. A memorial is 
contemplated. 

ON the evening of the day of Jubilee, the Government bf Bombay gave 
a state banquet at Ghuuesh Kund, Poona. Two tables were spread ; 
the first numbered 52 diners, including three natives, the second 14, 
all Europeans. Between host and hostess and members of their 
household and guests, 66 ladies and gentlemen sat at table. Only two 
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ladies, Lady Reay and Mrs. Lyttleto^', were present. All ate, and 
the 64 gormandizers of the masculine gender *were by the early retire- 
ment of the brace of fair ones, left free to drink to the depth and 
height of their overflowing loyalty. The native gentlemen were Mr. D. 
Padumji, Sir Jamsetji Jeej£bhoy, and Kazi Shahabudin. 

In proposing the health of Her Majesty, Lord Reay made a truly 
admirable speech — one of the Vest anywhere uttered in connection 
with the Jubilee— appropriate in thought and language and full of 
points. His Excellency had to contend against many difficulties. A 
spare person does jot in the popular imagination well fill the leading 
chair of a social banquet, any more than a confirmed political 
economist— master of the Dismal Science, as it has been called— is 
expected to shine in the flow of soul, whatever may be his preten- 
sions in respect of the feast of reason, pure and simple, on occasions 
of a diflfeient kind. His success has once more proved the falsity of 
papular impressions. He is clearly not one of the sophists, eco- 
nomises, and calculators whose advancing influence, at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, filled the imaginative soul of Edmund Burke 
with apprehensions for the#safety of institutions, and for the continued 
recognition of the emotional side of man. In fact, he is a type of 
the scientific sociologist and reverent observer which the wise and 
brilliant Irish parliamentarian « would have appreciated. He fully 
recognises the influence— even the paramdunt importance— of the 
historic clement in politics and sociology. A critic is nothing if not 
critical, and perhaps we ought to add that the only exception that 
may be taken to the speech is, not indeed the insistence of this 
clement, but the overdoing of it. The excess amounts almost to a 
mannerism. Certainly, the endless repetition of the word historian 
jars on the literary sense. In a carefully prepared document, as the 
address is, the slight verbal blemish ought io have been avoided. 
Unlike the legal Avatar, Judge Stephen, the Governor of Bombay laid 
proper stress on the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. That was the 
noblest Indian measure during the last fifty years. It is enough obli- 
gation to Indian loyalty. 

• 

As a rule, we are not for severe sentences, even in the way of 
making examples. The Hon’ble Sycd Ameer Hossein is very far 
from Perfection on the bench. But, with all his deficiencies and 
faults, he has one amiable trait which appeals to our sympathies. 
He is polite and pqjient, perhaps overmuch so ; above all, he is 
not harsh in his correctional capacity. No sanguinary orders ema- 
nate from his Court. He apparently tempeis justice with mercy. 
But he wants discrimination. There can be no hard and fast rule except 
the general one that punishment should be proportioned to the measure 
of wickedness and with an eye to the prevention of recurrence of the 
offence. Now, this well-understood uile was distinctly violated by the 
Magistrate in dealing with Captain George A. Wright, of the River 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Bengal. The Hon’ble Meer 
Saheb exhibited his inveterate weakness on the occasion. Almost any 
European 'Stipendiary Presidency Magistrate of any self-respect, 
however ill-disposed he might be towards natives, would have known 
how to chastise such a man. If a proud Briton, he would probably 
have by his just severity shown how little European society were dis- 
posed to own brotherhood with such roughs. 

WRIGHT was charged by four firemen with running amok against them 
rather than committing on them assault and battery. Mr. Cranen- 
burgh, leading Police Court pleader, opened the prusecution with this 
statement 

“ The firemen were under the orders of the Engineer, and if they 
committed any fault, it was the Chief Engineer (and not the Captain) 
who had a right to punish "them. On the day in question, all the 
firemen, as usual, went in the evening to the after part of the vessel to 
offer their prayers and break their fast. Just as they had done with 
their prayers and were about to break their fast, food being laid before 
them, the Captain came aft and, without any apparent cause, began 
indiscriminately assaulting the men and kicking and destroying the food 
which had been laid out before them. The assault was of a most 
brutal affd ciuel nature. The liist complainant was kicked and fisted 
a number of times, and then violently struck with a cane, which tyfft a 
number of distinct marks on different parts of his bodv^ and there was 
one maik across the face. The other three men were served in the 
same way. In fact, the whole of the crew were assaulted and being ap- 
prehensive of fui ther beating, they one and ail left the vessel. Not 
satisfied with ifjis, the Captain commenced kicking and scattering 
about their food, an act which seriously aggravated his offence, in- 
asmuch as the men were engaged in a serious ordinance. Having 
•done this, and evidently feeling that he had not given the men a 
sufficient beat mg, he took a light and went round the vessel to see if he 
could not find some more of the men to assault them. In the present 


case^there were four complainants and, for convenience sake, the cases 
were, at the Magistrate’s request, entered in the book as one case. 

If this Court found that all the four complainants were assaulted, it 
would be the duty of the Court to inflict four different punishments.” 

The facts were not contradicted. Therein indeed the defendant seems 
to have had the best advice. He made the best of a bad case, but the 
best was not hopeful. At any rate, he did not know where to stop in 
his answer. He pleaded^**///. So far so good, bpt he went farther. 
The utmost he could have done under the circumstances disclosed was 
to make a general appeal for mercy upon a poor old European family 
man. (We do not know if he has a family. If he has, we pity them. 
He ought to be poor if he is not. He is decidedly an old sinner.) 
Instead, he pleaded provocation. And what does the reader suppose, • 
was the nature of that provocation ? He was disturbed by |he noise 
emanating from the lascars’ quarters at close of day when the poor 
men were at their prayers or preparing to break their whole day’s fast. 
Noise, indeed 1 Precious piece of a river tar this, to be provoked 
by a few lascars’ prayers and ante-dinner chat ! Why did not the 
man make a clean breast of it at once and confess that he was in 
liquor, instead of pretending that they were noisy ? The man is a 
fool into the bargain, from his supplementary plea. Was it necessary 
to be down on the poor fellows like an infuriated Malay, in order to 
coerce them into silence? Was it necessary to destroy the poor men’s 
food, too? One would have thought the occasion was calculated to 
draw out the best feelings of the master of the vessel. But savages 
are savages, whatever the color of the cuticle. 

“ The Magistrate remarked that that did not justify his behaving 
iff the manner he did. Mr. Cranenburgh mentioned that the Captain 
had earned a notoriety for assaulting his men. This was not the^first 
time he was brought up [ the Captaif here admitted having been fined 
once befoie. ] Mr. Cranenburgh added that it was only the other day, 
he was reprimanded by his owners for assaulting his crew, and he pro- 
mised not to do so again. His Worship, on the evidence before him, 
fined the accused Rs. 20.” 

What ! Twenty Rupees in all ! At the rate of Rs. 5 for every fire- 
man ! And is this the pried of oppression, and insult perpetrated on her 
Her Majesty’s lieges ? And fixed in the hour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee ? 
It is a mockery of justice. A mockery to talk of a mere fine in the 
connection. A mulct of Rs. 5 for an outrage of that kind or Rs. 20 for 
the offence against four subjects of the crown, is no punishment at all 
for the commander of a steamer. Still less is it so for a notorious 
character who is continually being brought up for similar treatment 
of his men. 

The case incidentally reveals the treatment of the native crew and 
labourers ,at the hands of some of their European superiors. And yet 
it is the same sort of Europeans we suppose who are the loudest to 
complain when the lascars and Khalasis are found, in moments of peril, 
wanting in the highest qualities of civilised seamanship. You treat 
your natives as worse than brutes, and storm if they do not prove 
themselves heroes. # 


A scandal of litigation has just closed before another bench of the 
Calcutta Police Court. It is a story of persecution of honest enter- 
prise worth recording. 

For the better docking accommodation of the port, and encouraged to 
it by the prinqoal mercantile houses in Calcutta, Messrs. Reid & Co. 
undertook in 1883 to extend their Hooghly Dock. In August of the same 
year they applied to the Howrah Municipality for sale to them of 350ft. 
of the Howrah Road. How they Yiealt witfi it, is only known to the 
Commissioners, for they have not yet answered that application. 
They evidently did not relish the idea of the extension, which, beside* 
adding dignity to the port and accommodating the largest steamer out 
here, and thus benefitting the mercantile community and the muniq^ 
pality itself, might legitimately, and financially reward the enter^ 
prise of the owners of the Hooghly Dock. Messrs. Reid & Co., how-' 
ever, having adopted the idea, proceeded in February 1886 to carry out 
their plan on lesser scale within their own premises. The Municipality 
was duly apprised of this. The work proceeded from day to day and 
month to month, the municipal officers watching and looking on, till 
it was completed in July last. The Municipality being now without 
a head, in either sense, easily persuaded itself into a sense of 
wrong and proceeded against the Company criminally, the notice 
alleging that the crown of the Dock had encroached on 4ft. jin. of the 
municipal land. Then commenced the complaint which has just 
been disposed of by Mr., RRILY, who has" found against the 
municipality. The matter was referred to a Bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, one of whonh^-a mookt&tr and a municipal Com- 
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missioner into the bargain, had, doubtless with an eye to the main 
chance, voted for the very prosecution. Another active* Ccm- 
missioner— active after his own interest— a pleader, was feed to bring 
about a conviction. The Bench took unusual interest in the case, it sat 
morning, forenoon, noon and evening, on working days, Sundays and 
holidays, talked, inspected, admitted what was no evidence, and allowed 
papers to be j>ut in and taken out as the prosecuting pleader wished, 
in season and outjof season. At length the prosecution closed. So 
convinced, however, was the prosecuting Commissioner of holding 
the judgment in his pocket, that he concluded 'without putting in 
the formal sanction of the Commissioners which Mr. Reily holds 
essential in all municipal prosecutions. It was not long before the de- 
• fendants realised the atmosphere of the Howrah Honorary Bench 
Court. Messrs. Reid & Co., naturally anxious for the money 
sunk, and for their own honor above all, went to the expense of 
employing counsel after counsel to watch the proceedings and to 
defend themselves. When the case, such as it was, was closed, 
they, under advice, applied to the High Court for its transfer. 

It was granted. After repeated references, the case at last 
came before Mr. Reily our Chief Presidency Magistrate. He 
heard the case several days hnd has now found on the facts 
that there has been no encroachment. Both the Chief Justice and 
the Chief Magistrate were of opinion that the case ought not to 
have been allowed to spin itself out to its interminable length. Actyig 
upon a hint thrown by Sir Comer Petheram, Mr. Reily expressed 
a hope that the parties would settle their small difference, and ordered 
an adjournment to facilitate their doing so. Messrs. Reid & Co. offered 
the fol!owing“terms of compromise : — 

n< Municipality to acquire for yiemselve 82 feet liy S feet of land on 
the West side of the road opposite to Reid & Co/s dock and to receive 
for the expenses of such acquisition a sum not exceeding Rs. 1500 
from Messrs. Reid & Co., and in consideration of the amount paid to 
them by Reid & Co., towards such acquisition, the Municipality to 
make over to Messrs. Reid & Co., with the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor a strip of land measuring 82 feet by 8 feet from East to West, 
from Southern Gate pillar, and 8 feet from East to West from the 
Western face of the Northern portion of the Western boundary wall 
now in existence in lieu of the portion of the land acquired on the 
West side of the road with Messrs. Reid & Co/s money. 

Messrs. Reid & Co. to pay to the Municipality a sum of money not 
exceeding Rs. 1000 for and towards the out of the pocket cost of the 
litigation. The offer by Messrs. Reid & Co., made to the Municipality 
without prejudice to their right.* 

But the municipality now presided over by the well known Civil 
Surgeon of the District, relying on its powers and privileges, would 
have none of it. Here is the record of their proceeding : — 

“Read letter from Babu Nursing Dutt forwarding proposal from 
Messrs. Reid & Co., to compromise the case against them. The 
President explained his action in the matter and gave the views of 
the Magistrate. The roads, lanes, &c., were under trust to the Muni' 
duality aifd it was not in the power of the Commissioners to dispose 
of them. They were bound to maintain their rights.” 

Balm Shib Chundcr Bose said they could get the sanction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to eflfect the change asked for by Reid & Co. 

The president thought the Commissioners would stultify themselves 
if they accepted the offer. • * 

Baboo Upender Chunder Mittter was opposed to engaging costly 
9 counsel when their own pleaders were competent to conduct the case. 

Proposed by the Vice-Chairman seconded by Dr. Burgess, that the 
offer of Reid & Co. be not accepted. Carried. 

Now that the case has gone against the Howrah Corporation, whom 
shall we hang? Who is to pay the costs? which tfie Indian Daily 
News gives at Rs. 6000 and Rs. 13,000. 

It is said both sides ar*? preparing for the Civil Courts. 

The case illustrates the prostitution of municipal prosecution, 
turning it into an engine of persecution. There is no better method j 
of bringing municipal government into discredit. 


The Englishman of Tuesday wrote <— 

“ The Reis and Rayyet lias made an enterprizing effort not unworthy 
of a London journal, to trace the names and families of the persons 
who lost their lives in the steamer Sir John Lawrence. That paper 
is one of a type we could wish to see more represented in India. It 
obtains information and expresses currents of opinion almost inacces- 
sible to papers conducted by Europeans, while it is free from the rabid 
and superficial style which either repels Europeans or at least dis- 
heartens them from looking for sense! in the Native press. The 
• Reis and Rayyet has succeeded in obtaining information regarding 
some of the passengers who are certainly known to have sailed in the 
lost vessel, and its account of the grief of the bereaved relatives is 
most harrowing. But regarding the bulk of the passengers nothing 
whatever is known, as not even a list was made of those who took 
passages, and there seems to be no means of learning what was the 
number of those who were put off the steamer because the available 
space was all occupied. It seems to us that our contemporary’s re- 
commendation is a good one, that in future steamers ought not to be 


allowed to go to sea without a list of passengers, such as will suffice 
for their identification if thc^ § shall be missed. The Reis and Rayyet 
has received a report of four passengers belonging to a village called 
Jonai who were washed ashore alive. We wish this were true, but un- 
happily we can state on excellent authority that no such good news is 
known at Jonai. Our contemporary states that a nephew of one of the 
lost passengers, who was employed in a* GiAernment office, has applied 
for his uncle’s place, but without success. We realize how hard the 
case may be, yet it is difficu 'v<>. see how the precedent of such a mode 
of filling a vacancy could have beer* established. There yet remains 
one channel by which some meagre information of the missing pilgrims 
may be obtained. The Curie iu and the Tyrone left this port about 
the same time with the Sir John Lawrence , and carried pilgrims for the 
shrine at Puri. These pilgrims would sot out on their return home the 
day after the Rath, which was last Thursday. The walk to Chand- 
baili would occupy six days, and theie they would take steamer for 
Calcutta. So they may J>e looked for next Friday, when it is possible 
that some of them will be able to give tidings which will set at rest, if 
they do not relieve, the anxiety of sorrowing relatives, but which may 
not now be looked for from any oilier source.”~The Englishman , Tues- 
day June 28, 1887. 

So apathetic is Indian society as a rule, and the Press is but *an echo 
of society, that wc are truly glad to notice a notable exception in the 
Englishman. It is an inestimable advantage to have, in the thankless 
pursuit of public good, the co-operation of a leading organ of European 
opinion. No matter that the Englishman concludes with contradict- 
ing a part of our statement of last week. It were worth invent- 
ing a tale for marine ears, if that* could draw out fhe Englishman 
or the Pioneer to take a fair share of interest in your subject. We were 
never foolish enough to boast of infallibility, and have now, at any 
rate, long since passed the self-sufficient period of verdant adole- 
scence so as to be able to receive correction in the proper spirit of 
human humbleness and manly candour. Indeed, the courtesy of the 
impeachment has spared our equanimity any trial. 

Our statement has been attacked in one part, <is we have said, 
aud that the only vulnerable part. We were never disposed 
or prepared to defend the point. It was the only weak point 
in our last week’s article. The account of the miraculous escape 
of a few passengers washed off the upper-deck of the Sir John 
Lawrence was not received by us fioin any informant or cor- 
respondent nor was it obtained fiom any of those whom we cm 
ployed or who assisted us in gatheiing particulars respecting the 
disaster. We found it in a Bengali weekly, the Bharat lias hi. The 
account seemed improbable ; it was unlikely that a vessel should be 
grounded and then forced out and sent adnft in the wide sea, but 
far from impossible. There were other difficulties in the story as 
given in Bengali, but we attributed them tolhc confusion of mind of 
the saved and the inaptitude of the literary compiler. There was 
no reason to suspect the bona Jules of the editor t of his informant. 
It was difficult indeed to believe that any body would seriously 
issue such a canard. p 

As the Bengali Press had been strangely silent after the first ex 
pression of horror and sotrow, and had contiibuted no information 
about the passengers -no, not even speculation about their fate— we 
determined to make the mast of this account. We confess we weic 
overjoyed at the idea of such a providential txiqjtpe, and wc hoped 
that some others may have been as fortunate. Even now we 
cannot persuade ourselves that there is no truth in the story, though 
$ the number of the men and their native places may be different 
from those given. 

The Statesman of Tuesday reproduced the account from the Bharat 
Bashi direct, but the next morning it contradicted it on the authority 
of a messenger sent down to Janai on purpose. We too have instituted 
inquiries in that quarter with the same result. 

We will now add further particulars about the ill-fated pilgrimage, 
beginning \lith Janai. Of the 16 persons from that rural townlet', 
chiefly ladies of respectable Biahman families, three, Joygopal Moo- 
kerjee’s wife and Doollub Mookerjee’s widowed sister and Bharat 
Panda ( Panda’s agent ) who embarked on the Sir John Lawrence , 
are missing, Another informant adds four women of other castes, 
or a total of seven lost. The additions with respect to other places 
are as follows : — » * 

^Calcutta ,Kalakar Street— Koylasinonee Dassee afid her mother- 
in-law. 0 

Molunga Lane.— Mohender Lai Dutt’s sister. 

Kalighat. — Sukhada and Mukboda, two Brahman sisters and bread 
winners of the family by cooking. ^ 

Dina Bamui, Kadam, cook of Passupati Ganguli, Pleader. 

Gopal Sen’s mother and sister. 

Hira Mali and his wife (Bania). 

Narani’s mother, Batli’s mother and Khery. 

Bhagabati, Kailasi, a maid servant of Jora Bari. 

Naraini, a woman of the temple. 
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THE COBDEN CLUB. 

• « 

T HIS is, among many things, the age of Clubs. The 
phrase is not very lu^id tt) foreigners, perhaps. 
The word club is somewhat bewildering in its multi- 
tudinous acceptations. There is the club of support to 
the aged peripatetic as well as the club of offensive and 
defensive war, from the gadd of Bhima and Hercules 
down to the Idthi of the Indigo Planter and the Ze- 
mindar within living memory. It may be traced 
even beyond the heroic age of India and Greece — to 
the patriarchal. 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman 

and his revolver or his sword? Iron itself was un- 
known, and the poor 'scapegrace #of our first Father 
and Mother, without the choice of* so much as a bare 
bodkin, musjt have had «a somewhat difficult task of 
it to give his envied brother his quid us with a club 
in all probability. The club is still the most demo- 
cratic instrument — the unfailing weapon of Poverty. 
Dynamite, notwithstanding the credit to which it has 
attained, is but a plutocratic pretender. The club 
is withal a virtuous instrument. Acting with due 
deliberation, it exhibits prudence and moderation. 
It docs not fire up on the impulse of a moment. It 
is habitually not murderous. Only in extreme cases 
or under grievous provocation, does it put forth its 
full power. Then we have the club of association for 
particular descriptions of men or for promiscuous 
men with particular objects. There are debating 
clubs of different pretensions and no pretensions, 
clubs jilvenilc and clubs adult, parliamentary clubs 
and puerile clubs. There are reading clubs and 
there are eating clubs — of the latter of which we 
have a humble representative in the so-called mutton 
club of the'eountry station in India for killing and 
dividing a sheep between a few of the superior resi- 
dents. A notable variety is the Masonic club com- 
bining good cheer with charity under the name of 
“ Lodge.” The most important is the society club 
of modern life — the stronghold of old bachelors and 
married misanthropes, against the blandishments of 
female society. Not the least interesting are the 
memorial clubs, ^ftcr some great name, Shakespeare 
or Garrick, Sydenham or Camden. Some of these 
are indistinguishable from the social type, though 
confined to men of particular professions or procli- # 
vities. Others arc of a more businesslike character, 
with a stated purpose, the payment of subscription 
being the only bond of union between the members. 
A good proposition of these arc mere publishing clubs, 
for the printing of the whole writings of a particular 
, author or any other works which booksellers are loath 
to undertake in consequence of the risks 'involved. 
The last not least of the varieties is the propagandist 
club devoted to the advancement of a particular doc- 
trine or policy. Such are the temperance clubs. 
Such, we suppose, must be reckoned the Peace Society 
and the«l T nited Alliance, the Aborigines Protection 
Society ar^l the voluntary Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. Such is the Cobden Club staged by the 
disciples of the late Richard Cobdf.n for the disse- 
mination of the principles of Free Trade. 

The Cobden Club pursues its object by means of the 
publication and circulation of free trade literature. Be- 
sides contributing its own intellectual share, it en- 
courages produetton and publication. It pays re- 


wards to deserving writers and offers premiums to 
draw* out good authprs. It sows booklets and pam- 
phlets and leaflets broadcast over the land. We 
ourself are indebted to its courtesy for about two 
dozen choice tracts, all able and well written, and 
most of them simple, brief and to the point, of which 
we see that thousands and tens of thousands have 
been issued. The leaflets were distributed free by 
hundreds of thousands. WhjLt an activity does all 
this mean ! Money seems to be no consideration to 
these princely missionaries before the supreme object 
of converting the world to their economic and political 
creed. This is, in trenchant British vernacularism, 

“ go ” — “ go ” par excellence . Such perseverance and 
sacrifice could scarcely fail to command success. 

There is yet another truly British way of forward- 
ing a cause — -we mean conversion of the spirit 
through the stomach — and the Club does not neglect 
‘it. No bank directors’ meeting goes without a sub- 
stantial course of eating and* drinking, Perhaps no 
true British auditors see the proper and peaceful 
bearings of accounts before they have an opportunity 
off discussing a good free lunch. The influence of 
the hospitable board is admitted without reproach. 
Nothing so much contributes to mutual understanding 
as «i liberal dinner with choice solids and liquids. 
Accordingly, t^ie Cobden Club appeals to the country 
annually through a grand banquet. This is the' re- 
cognised British bond of brotherhood. Thus in meat 
and wine is the tie periodically renewed between the 
advocates of Free Trade. 

By an accident, we believe, there was no dinner last 
year, and this year’s feast too was in danger from 
another cause. The dinner usually takes place in 
June, but the dissolution of Parliament last year pre- 
vented the gathering. 'This year June was pre- 
engaged for the Jubilee. But it might have been 
hazardous to rob any body of British men, how- 
ever loyal to Queen or to principle, of two suc- 
cessive annual dinners, so the Council of the Club 
antedated this year’s banquet a month. It was wise. 
Without hoping to share their advantage, we could, 
from the depths of our Brahmanic consciousness, 
sympathise with the British Free Traders in their 
deprivation. We congratulate them on the recovery 
of the lost continuity of their mystic bond. They 
have got their dinner again and may well hope for 
the regular recurrence. 

The last dinner came off on the 14th of last month, 
and has been specially reported at* length in the 
Rochdale Observer — the leading journal of John 
Bright’s native town, and which Richard Cobijek 
represented in Parliament for many years till his 
lamented death. It was *as gr&it a success, gas- 
tronomically and intellectually, as the postponed ap- 
petite as well as pent-up zeal and eloquence of two 
long years could make it. The master-diner was, 
appropriately enough, Mr. John Morlky. Not even 
at the Cobden Club would -the biographer of Cobden 
have been called to this distinction had he been only 
a great author. But Mr. Morley has won -celebrity 
as a great orator and parliamentarian. He is now a 
power,* and is destined to be the responsible ruler of 
England. In honoring him, the Club aggrandised 
itself. Mr. Morlky did not care to conceal the fact. $ 
thereby perhaps in reality hurting the special cause 
of the Club to some extent. He spoke just as suited 
him best —more with an eye to the parliamentary 
contest in which his party is now fiercely engaged 
than to the good of the Free Trade organization. 
There is little ground for surprise in all this, Mr. 
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Morley being not famous for conciliation, and indeed 
sharing some of the impatience, not to say harshness, 
of his chief. It was hinted that he yvould abuse his 
position as chairman, and he himself noticed the re- 
mark. He commenced : — 

“Gentlemen, it is 21 years ago since the first of these dinners was 
held, and among those who were present then were the veteran chief 
of the old Liberal party, Lord Russell— (applause)— the veteran chief 
who still survives Aim, Mr. Gladstone — (prolonged cheering) — and 
there was also present there a great teacher of my own, and, I suppose, 
of most of you, Mr. Mill. (Renewed cheering.) On that occasion 
Mr. Mill said : “ The cord which bipds us together is got a political 
confession of faith, bht a common allegiance to the spirit of improve- 
ment, which is a greater thing than the particular opinions of any one 
person.” Some fear has* been expressed in a public print to-day — 
(laughter)— that I might abuse the honour which you have confened 
upon me in putting me into the chair to-inight by using it for a pfarty 
purpose of the hour. Ladies and gentlemen, that was never my intention, 
and it is not my intention now. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) It is said 
that Mr. Cobden, if he had lived, would have been against us on the Irish 
question. I do not believe there is any more idle pastime in this world 
than speculating as to what the opinions of those who have gone befoie 
would have been upon the questions of the day. (Hear, hear.) I saw, 
indeed, that one speaker the other day— I know not whether to call 
him a seer or a prophet— said at Ayr that if Robert Hums hail been 
alive to-day he would have been a Dissentient Libeial. (Laughter.) 

I am not so bold ; I do not make $o free with the ghosts of the illus- 
trious dead. (Applause.) 1 shrink fiom finding political creeds for 
the shades of famous men. Each genet ation must find its own way 
through its own difficulties, and must foim Us own view as to the right 
solution of its own problems. (Hear, heat.) We cannot be suie what 
Mr. Cobden’s opinion would have been, but what we can be sure of 
is that we may imitate his political temper and his political methods. 1 
(Applause). Mr. Cobden was never frightened— and I am speaking in 
the presence, I am glad to think, of some of his own family (pro- 
longed cheering) — he was never frightened out of a political conviction 
by tin; fact that an accidental Parliamentary majority was against him*; 
and he never thought he must be wrong because a particular election 
had gone the other way. (Applatise.) In our difficulties - which to- 
day, as politicians of all sentiments, of all schools, must recognise, arc 
very great and vety serious— (hear, hear) -in our difficulties we can 
take example from Mr. Cobden’s energy in exploring facts, his dim- 
ness in bringing the facts to a head, his persevering advocacy of what 
he believed to be a great and a patriotic cause, his union of vigour of 
purpose with model ation of temper, his perfect, absolute, and undented 
freedom from all the paltry and distoiting elements of personality. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, above all we can imitate Mr. Cobden’s 
courage.” 

But though he denied the not over soft impeach- 
ment, yet he managed to prove his accusers sub- 
stantially right. Indeed, in the above exordium, in 
the same breath he virtually sacrificed his promise. 
As he proceeded, he receded farther and farther from 
the proprieties of his position for the nonce as the 
mouthpiece of a movement independent of party- -as 
the organ of a scientific rather than political creed. 
Before he had resumed his seat, he had thoroughly 
outraged the tacit understanding of the occasion. 
The whole speech is an adroit plea for Gladstone 
and Harnell and iTome Rule, on pretence of drawing 
the lessons of Cobd^n’s career, in the guise of an 
earnest exhortation to the audience to follow the 
great example of Richard Cobden. Mr. Morley 
was not deterred by any delicacy ; he took full ad- 
vantage of his situation. Thus he was bent on 
taking revenge on the Times for seeking to explode, 
in the mbment of final triumph, his ally the Greater 
Irish Agitator ( O’Connell having been the Great.) 
He did not disdain to rake up the forgotten con- 
troversies of a quarter century back or more in 
order to discredit the leading journal and to 
divert public attention from the true issue of 
the intercepted letters .published in the Times . 
Of course, he had not the fairness, to speak 
not of gratitude, to acknowledge tile great services 

Holloways Ointment and Pills. — Old Wounds, Soie**, and Hirers*.- - 
Daily experience confirms the fact which has triumphed over opposition 
for more than forty years— viz., that no means are known equal to Unllo- 
, way’s remedies, for curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, 

t erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, all cases where the 

' skin is broken. To cure these infirmities quickly is of primary im- 
\ portance, as the compulsory confinement indoors weakens the gencrat 
health. The ready means of cure are found in Holloway’s Omtinenl 
and Pills, which heal the sores and expel their cause. In the veiy 
» worst cases the Ointment has succeeded in effecting a perfect cure, afrer 
, every other means has failed of giving any relief. Desperate cases best 
display its virtues. 


rendered by the Times to the Anti-Corn Law League 
ahd Mr. Cobden. It is true the Times had not ori- 
ginally seen the evil of the Corn Laws. Had Sir 
Robert Peel seen it ?. Tile Times was like almost 
every politician of the day. * But it sooner than 
many realised the strength of the organization of the 
League and the effect of the unparalleled agitation 
which Cobden and Bright and their lieutenants and 
agents and missionaries — one qf the most efficient of 
whom was our old friend the late George Thompson, 
afterwards M. P. for Tower Hamlets — had produced 
and matured throughout the land. It gave out its 
impression in a memorable article which nas been re- 
called to this generation by the excellent popular life- 
let of Cobden from the pen of the Secretary to the 
Cobden Club. # That “ leader ” itself must have ad- 
vanced the cause of Free Trade by a great bound. 
But the Times followed it up. It was the remembrance 
of the services of the journal in all probability that 
led Cobden once to declare in public, with almost 
brutal bluntness, that n single copy of the Times was 
worth more than all Thucydides. Latterly, however, 
Cobden forgot his obligations, and exerted all his 
great influence, in* a variety* of ways, to ’crush the 
Times, and he did injure it. What wonder that at 
the height of an angry political struggle, his biogra- 
pher, in the capacity of Chairman of the annual Cob- 
den dinner, should not remember. 

But we must hasten to close. As at the beginning, 
so to the last. Mr. Morley concluded with defending 
the Gladstonites along with Cobden, against the 
charge of obliviousness to the honour and duties of 
empire : — 

“ Gentlemen, it is often said that Cobden was weak, and that we, 
who revere his memory and respect his truths, arc weak, on the side 
of not feeling the duties and calls of empire. I do not believe that 
that for a moment was a shortcoming of his. He had in his day to 
enfoicc a particular set of truths of great value and immense moment 
at the time. I do not believe that if lie had lived now he would in the 
least degree have overlooked or disparaged the duties which the ernpue 
has laid upon us. When they tax us with falling short of the force 
and the spirit by which great empires are maintained, they do us less 
than justice. We believe as much as any men that no kingdom tan 
be kept up without force, without spirit, and without energy. (Ap- 
plause.) But along with force and spirit and* energy you must have 
also sobriety and judgment. (Loud applause.) And in regard to that, 
we in th is club, and those who endeavour to press this policy, all we 
insist upon is that you shall not forget the conditions upon which yom 
empire rests, and that those conditions will not be carried out by 
artificial and by foiccd unions. (Applause.) The solar system itself 
would go to wreck if the planets were kept in their orbits by bands of 
adamant instead of by the law of invisible attraction. (Applause.; 
Gentlemen, we of the Cobden Club aie quite as proud of what English- 
men do in every quartet of the globe as even the Primrose League 
(laughter and cheers)- -and we cannot find ourselves at this great gate 
of the sea, without exulting that from this river there go foilh great 
swai ms to carry foith our free laws, our liberal ideas, and our noble 
literature over the length and breadth of the glclbt. We do not*foiget 
it, and do not intend that the splendid piocession should ever for a 
moment cease.” 

In responding, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, M. F.,» 
made an excellent speech, in which he entered into 
the present position and prospects of Free Trade.. 
But we have space only for the graceful exordium : - 

“ Wc welcome him here alike with the pleasures of memory and 
with the pleasutcs of hope. A veiy distinguished statesman and a 
veiy diamguidicd author said the other night at a non-political 
gathering jn London that men who achieved distinction in literatme 
could achieve distinction anywheie else provided they quilted literatme 
Well ; it is a veiy bold pioceeding on my p irt to cnlicisc either fiom 
a literal y or from a political point of view Sir George Trevelyan, but 
when he gave the other day the illustrations of Burke and Canning • 
I felt some considerable amount of scepticism, especially when he 
added I he name of our friend Mr. John Motley. The literary di-»tinc f 
tioti of l.tuke and of Canning rests upon the leflcctcd glory of then- 
political achievements. But I think our friend in the chair to-night 
has reflected the glory of his hterary caicei upon his political life. 

( ('Chccis.j Although some people*say that litci attire has lost that which 
politics liaJe gained, I say that in this c.i^e litciuture*has lost nothing, 
and that pmitics have gained everything. 5. 

One of the most notable .addresses was that of the 
Marquis of RiroN who insisted on self-government 

* '{'lit World's Workers. Richard Cobden. IJy Richard Go wing. 
Cassell & Co., Limited, 1886. 
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even against free trade. We can imagine how well 
it was delivered, with what clearness, emphasis and 
genuine earnestness of conviction. His Lordship’s 
speech was however devoid of any Indian allusion. 

GOVERNMENT BORROWING FROM 
NATIVE PRINCES. 

In the Pioneer of the 1 8th May, there is a very vio- 
lent and unfair diatribe; on fhe public character of Mr. 
Knight. The Allahabad journal stigmatizes as 
falsehoods some recent articles in the Statesman con- 
cerning the loan of the buried Gwalior treasure. I 
mean that part of them in which Mr. Knight asserts 
that these loans are anything but voluntary on the 
part of the Gwalior Durbar. I remember a good 
joke that occurred during the 2nd Burmese War. 
Some of the Regiments of our Native Infantry 
had objected to be sent on service across the seas 
to that country but were induced to “ volunteer.” 
Some *one asked an objecting sepoy, 44 Mugar 
toom balunteer ha?”? ( But then you are a volun- 
teer?) 4 ‘ Han, Sahib,” was the reply, 14 Balunteer 
hai, mugur razee nehin,” (Yes, Sir , volunteer I 
am } hut not willing.) And this* state of affairs, I 
strongly suspect to be the case of the Prime 
Minister of Gwalior Gunput Rao, and the Gwalior 
Durbar. If the real truth was known, they would 
reply like the sepoy 44 Balunteer hai, mugur razee 
nahin,” With regard to the advance of these 
crores of rupees to the Government of India as a 
loan, I would seriously warn Gunput Rao and the 
members of the Gwalior Durbar against a repetition 
of such a gross act of folly, and to consider seriously 
over the fate of Oudh ; for there can be but little 
doubt in the minds of those who have closely read 
Indian history, that the Annexation was caused by the 
Indian Government borrowing from the rulers of 
Oudh sums of money which they subsequently were 
not in a position to repay ; and for this reason they 
not only wiped out those debts by annexing them 
but likewise at the same time the whole kingdom of 
Oudh and* imprisoned the king as a State detenu 
at Garden Reach in Calcutta. A more infamous 
case could harclly be imagined, especially when we 
take into consideration the fact that the kings of 
Oudh had, from time immemorial, been the staunchest 
friends and allies of the British in India and had 
often helped them out of their financial hobbles, no- 
tably after the serious reverses and losses they sus- 
tained in the 1st Afghan War. The fact I have here 
stated no one caVdeny, and if they would wish to do 
so, before rushing into print, I would strongly urge on 
• them to carefully peruse a work that was published 
shortly after the annexation named 44 Dacoitec in Ex- 
celsis.” It would do the Government of India and 
the Governments of our Independent Chieftains good 
if this work was reprinted in the daily and weekly 
issues of our Native Press. If the Indian Govern- 
ment were always a strictly honorable one and 
had a succession of public men of high principle 
in their Revenue Boards and Political Agencies 
then no one would care to utter a single word of 
objection to their raising as much monies as they 
possibly required from the Native Chieftafns and 
‘Princes for the advancement and improvement 
of the country. But when we can quote numer-, 
ous and eveV repeated instances to the #contrary 
— when we arc able to clearly demonstrate that 
the Government of India never keeps its most solemn 
treaties or its mGst bindig agreements with its Chiefs 
and people, its subjects and allies, I mean with 


regard to money matters, but acts in a miserably 
mean manner, we can only surmise that the 
orores of rupees extracted from the Gwalior treasure 
have been obtairted, under some sort of pressure or 
another, from Gunput Rao and the Gwalior Durbar, 
the Maharaja being a Minor. 

In proof of this assertion, we will ask one pertinant 
question. How was it that, during # th'e lifetime of the 
late Maharaja, who was one of the most powerful and 
still one of jhe most loyal fepdatories in India, one 
who aided us considerably in suppressing the MutU 
ny of 1857, and who for services* to the State was 
made a General of the British Army and a Grand 
Master of the Star of India, how was it, we again ask, 
that during his lifetime the Government of India 
never obtained one farthing from his buried hordes 
and that he never relaxed his purse strings when we 
gave back to him his heart’s desire — the Fortress of 
Gwalior ? 

We could point out dozens of cases of the mean- 
ness, to use no harsher language, of the Government 
of India. Amongst them are Maharaja Dhuleep 
Sing’s case (on which we will write at some further 
period), Begum Sumroo’s (Dyce Sombre) case. 
'Last not least is Joti Parshad the great Agra 
contractor’s case, the misappropriation of the trust 
qioney lodged by the Peshwa of Kirwee with the 
Government, of India for a charitable purp'ose, 
for the use (as directcdj of certain Brahmans in 
Benares. Of this sum the Government have neither 
paid the principal nor interest during a period of 
over 32 years. 

The time is come when the Revenue Boards of the 
country, the chief cau*se of these and other appropria- 
tions, were wiped away, or at least so, modified that the 
public might have a right to every document, memo, 
or minute written by those who sit on these boards. 
If the records of these offices could only be laid bare 
to the inspection of the public, such a mass of mis- 
representation and oppressions, would be disclosed 
that they would be hardly exceeded by the records of 
the Star Chamber in its worst days. 

Let our Princes remember (the greater they are 
the more danger to them) that in lending money to 
the Indian Government, the first act of their own 
destruction has taken place. Knock off the heads 
of the tallest flowers, dry up their r roots and resources, 
and they must fail and* eventually come under an- 
nexation. So I say to Scindia and to all the others 
as I said at first, Beware ! 

The Pioneer , by the article I have quoted and 
others of a similar nature, would not only like to sup- 
press Mr. Knight and the Statesman , but every one 
else that in any way disagrees with the ideas, wishes 
and interests of its mainstay aftd supporter — the 
Covenanted Civil Service — and who has the courage 
to write and point out the fallacies and weaknesses 
of the powers that be. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


Our High Court circles are being exercised by a rumour touching the 
highest judicial office. It is said that the Chief Justice contemplates 
taking leave. Mr. Justice Mittf.r’S leave expires on the 25th of this 
month, and as the Chief Justice takes leave on the 22nd. Mr. Prinsep, 
the Senior Judge, steps into the judicial throne. This has rather the 
look of an intrigue, (using the word in no very offensive sense,) to 
keep the Baboo out. The Chief will be perfectly within his right, 
though, and the case would scarcely form a proper grievance for agita- 
tion in the Press. 

It is satisfactory to know that just at this moment Mr. Justice 
Picor returns to strengthen the Bench. He join? next week. 

It has just been wired from London that Mr. Gladstone will 
move for the rejection of the Crimes Bill on the third reading on 
Tuesday next. 
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THE SANTIPORE MUNICIPALITY. # 

The Ides of March have come and fconc, but the redoubtable 
Vice-Chairman has not come to* grief. The special • meeting of 
the Commissioners convened on Monday*last, to impeach some of 
his proceedings has miserably' failed. The bolt that it was the requi- 
sitionists* intention to«hurlon the devoted head of Babu Sarat Chundra 
Roy, has after all proved to be a brutum fulmen . The requisitionists 
caught a veritable Tartar in that chip of the old block. They 
went for wool but came home shorn, nay, bespattered with mud. 
With one solitary exception, jhc Commissioners, and they mustered 
exceptionally on the occasion, one and all declared that they 
reposed a large and unabated confidence in the V. C. It was upon 
the requisitionists that a vote of censure was passed, though not 1 
in black and white, for their impudence in bringing false and mali- 
cious charges against him — charges that they had not the ghost of a 
chance of bringing home to the party concerned. They were in 
hopes that they would be able to bully bim into throwing up the 
appointment or at any rate to irritate him, but they were sorely 
disappointed. The greatest sinner of them got his deserts. He j 
looked white beneath the flood of unanswerable arguments poured 
forth by one of his terrible colleagues. The discussion of our civic 
fathers is never conducted by rosewater, but on the day in 
question additional amount of gall had to be put in requisi- 
tion. The deliberation was further enlivened by insinuations ami 
innuendoes. Naught was* extenuated, t*very thing was set down 
in malice. The dignified manner in and the consummate tact with, 
which the Vice-Chairman, the principal object of the attack, 
conducted himself extorted admiration even from those between whom 
and the former there is not much love lost. The Irreconcilablcs 
knew that during the administration of Sarat Babu things arc no 
longer in sixes and sevens, that he is a miracle of activity, nay, a 
steam engine in Dhoti and that good Homer somethimes nods, , 
but they will none the less carp at his proceedings in season and 
out of season. Babu Roy is aware that his position is no bed of 
roses, but then he knows how to keep his happiness in his own hands 
without letting it depend on the good will and forbearance of 
others. When «will our village corporators have sown their wild 
oats and will become steady? When will they forget petty 


jealousies, put their shoulders together and be resolved to make 
Local Self-Government a success ? But does anybody think that 
these faction fights are.waged on public issues ? Not a bit of it. 
The real objects in view are in too many cases those of private 
advantages or private vengeance. The reason why Local Self- 
Government has turned out to be all but failure, is not far to seek. 
It is, as observed by the sage of Reis & Reyyet “ the fact that our 
countrymen cannot bear to be ruled by one of themselves. Cen- 
turies of subjection to foreign domination havd broken the very 
backbone of individual and national self-rcspedt,” 

The Ratepayers* Association, which was ushered into existence 
with such a flourish of trumpet, with a view to pass a vote of 
censure on Babu Ram Churn Bose, our late chairman, whose 
memorial portrait adorns the Middle School • building, one of his 
monuments, and to oppose tooth and nail the scheme of the re- 
clamation of Churpukur Tank, that awful spring of woes un- 
numbered, which is now a fait accompli and which is now blessed by 
those who at one time cursed it, lately applied to the Commis- 
sioners for recognition by them. Fortunately, the Commissioners 
had their eyes open. They resolved that the Association should 
not be recognized, inasmuch as in the existing constitution, it 
represented the ratepayers no more than the three tailors of Tooley 
Street represented the people of England. They might have added 
that it was a’sclf-electcd mushroom Fuss-o-ciation consisting most- 
ly of the tagrag and bobtail. It rfiight be observed en passant that 
both the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the R. P. A. arc 
implicated in two of the most glaring cases of encroachment that 
have ever cropped up. This is how they will discharge their 
duties as trustees of the Ratepayers* properties. Some of the good 
members of the Association have already taken a leaf out of the 
book of their worthy President and Vice-President and have for- 
gotten the difference between meum et tuurn with respect to Municipal 
Mid. Thanks to the lynx-eyed and ubiquitous Vice-Chairman, so 
many as a score, of cases of encroachment have been instituted 
against men some of whom are rcg&rded as the cream of Society. 

Onb behind the Scene. 

Santiporc, 20th June, i88f. 


NOTICE 

To Native Princes and Noblemen, Merchant- 
Princes, Planters and Zemindars, Retired or 
retiri&g Europeans, Missionary, philanthropic 
and othej Societies, and speculators/ 

FOR SALE 

The rent-free magnificent house and property 
CLEVELAND CASTLE, 
Bf^agulpore* Bichar. 

With an area of about eighty beegahs of land, 
the garden abounding in all sorts of fruit trees, 
the mangoe being the finest at the station and 
among the best in the country. Bounded on 
the North by the Ganges, on the West by the 
Garden of iRanimonee Thakoor, on the East 
by open land adjoining to that of Mr. Grant, 
and on the South by the public Road before 
the public Gardens. 

Cleveland Castle was formerly the Political 
Residency for this p.ut. It is situated on the 
crest of a neat little hi^lt overlooking the great 
river and the surrounding country and com- 
manding the finest prospect. It was built before 
,1780 by the munificence and taste of the illus- 
trious Augustus Cleveland, the civiliser of the 
tribes of the Rajmehal Hills, whose monument 
at the expense of the East India Company with 
an inscription on marble from the classic pen 
of Warren Hastings, First Governor-General, 
graces the grounds and is the object of pilgrim 
veneration. 

This is a fine edifice, the most splendid, lofti- 
est and as well as most finely situated, in a 
salubrious climate, in the whole country. It is 
extremely well-adapted for a mess-house, hotel, 
school, or family residence. There is no end 
of rooms in the great house, which is ap- 
proached by a grand flight of steps. The out- 
offices are conveniently detached, being at the 
foot of the hill. 

It is, of course, a place of great interest to 
intelligent travellers, including artists; and has 
been noticed in a variety of books. 

The whole neigffbourhood is full of historic 
remains. 

Apply to 

Baboo MUTTY^LALL F RAMAN IK, 
at Messrs. PEEL, JACOB & Co., 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given that, under Sections 66 and 
6; of Act IV (B. C.) of 1876 and Sections 4 
and 5 of Act I of 1882, Licenses for carriages, 
Horses, Ponies, or Mules kept within the town 
for the half year commencing from 1st April 
18S7 and ending in September 1887 should be 
taken out without any further delay according 
to the Schedule given below. To avoid mis- 
takes, persons applying for Licenses who do not 
keep their carriages or horses at *1116 place 
where the application is written, are requested 
to note the place or places where they keep 
their conveyances and horses. Persons failing 
to take out Licenses will render themselves 
liable to the penalties of the law. All appli- 
cations for Licenses should £be accompanied 
with the amount payable and addressed to the 
undersigned. 

By Order, 

R. Chattkrjf.E, 
License Officer. 

« — , 

SCHEDULE. 

Per Half-year . 

Rs. A. P. 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 0 0 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... 8 0 o 

- For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ...600 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds \)f the above rate ...4 o o 

For every two- wheeled carriage ...6 o o 

For every horse {not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ...600 

For every face horse * ... ...12 o o 

For every pony or mule under thir- 
teen hands ... ... 200 

Note.-— A nimals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-four inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 


In the Press and about to be Published 

* A Small Volume of about 250 Pages, 
r Bound in Cloth gilt, 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Bchar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

CALCUTTA : 

REIS & R.4 WET OFFICE. 

Price— 

Rs. A. 

Post free to subscribers prepaying 3 o 

In paper cover 2 8 

To mere registering subset ibers... 3 8&Rs. 3 

Apply to Manager, REIS & RAYYET. 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

orissa coasting~stemT" 

NAVIGATION Co. Ld. f 

FOR HOLIDA Y EXCURSIONISTS 

T HE above Company’s Steamer “Tyrone 
affords a pleasant and short Sea Trip to 
Chandbally and back, the journey occupying 
four days only. This Steamer has excellent 
accommodation and good Table. Leaves Cal- 
cutta every Wednesday and returns on 
Saturday. 

In conjunction with this Steamer the Com- 
pany’s Steam Launches and Barges ply between 
Chandbally and Cuttack, affording an oppor- 
tunity to passengers for the through trip to 
Cuttack and back. 

RAMKISSEN, 

23, Strand Road. Managing Agent . 


8 ANNAS p4T COPY.l 
Rs. 12 per annum* J 


t SEE Full Rates of Subscription 
and Advertisement at the end 
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SOCIETY 

| No. 281 


Bv ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

I. 

• 

Eight hundred years and twenty-one 
Have shone and sunken since the land 
Whose name is freedom bore such brand 
As marks a captive, and the sun 
Beheld her fettered hand. 

II. 

But ere dark time had shed as rain 
Or sown on sterile earth as seed 
That bears no fruit save taro and weed 
An age and half an age again, 

She rose on Runnymede. 

Ill- 


Hope, wide of eye and wild of wing, 

Rose with the sundawn of a reign 

Whose gracci should make the rough ways plain, 

And fill the worn old world with spring, 

And heal its heart of pain. 

IX. 

Peace was to be on earth ; men’s hope 
Was holier than their fathers had, 

Their wisdom not more wise than glad : 

They saw the gates of promise ope, 

And heard what love’s lips bade. 

X. 

Love armed with knowledge, winged and wise. 
Should hush the wind of war, and see, 

They said, the sun of days to be 

Bring round beneath serener skies 
A stormless jubilee. 


Out of the shadow, starlike still, 

She rose up radiant in her right, 

And spake, and put to fear and flight 
The lawless rule of awlcss will 
That pleads no right save might. 

, < 

IV. 


XI. 

Time, in the daikncss unbcholden 
That hides him from the sight of fear 
And lets but dreaming hope draw near, 
Smiled and was sad to hear such golden 
Strains hail the all-golden year. 


Nor since hath England ever borne 
The burden laid on subject lands, 

The rule that curbs and binds all han< 
Save one, and nAirks for servile scorn 
The heads it bows and tyands. 

V. 

A commonweal arrayed and crowned 
With gold and purple, girt with steel 
At need, tB^t foes must fear or feel, 
We find hftr, as j>ur fathers found, 

Earth’s lordliest commonweal. 

VI. 

And now that fifty years are flown 
Since in a maiden’s hand the sign 
Of empire that no seas confine 
First as a star to seaward shone, 

We see their record shine. 

VII. 

A troubled record, foul and fair, 

A simple record and serene, 

Inscribes lor praise a blameless queen, 
For praise and blame an age of care 
And change and ends unseen. * 


XII. 

Strange clouds have risen between, and wild 
Red stars of storm that lit the abyss 
Wherein fierce fraud and violence kiss 
And mock such promise as beguiled 
The fiftieth year from this. 

XIII. 

War upon war, change after change, 

’'"'Hath shaken thrones and towers to dust, 
And hopes austere and faiths august 
Have watched in patience stern and strange 
j Men’s works unjust and just. 


As from some Alpine watch-tower’s portal 
Night, living yet, looks forth for dawn, 

So from time’s mistier mountain lawn 
The spirit of man, in trust immortal, 

Yearns toward a hope withdrawn. 

• 

. XV. 

The morning comes not, yet the night 
Wanes, and men’s eyes win strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be* 
When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a world set free. 


Subscribers in the country art requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenien t 
medium particularly at it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any ether bang unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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XVI. 

Calm as our mother-land, the mothef 
Of faith and freedom, pure and wise, 

Keeps watch beneath enchangeful'skies, 
When hath she patched the woes of other 
Strange lands with alien eyes ? 

XVII. # 

* 

C aim as she stands alone, what nation 

Hath lacked an alms from English hands ? 

What exiles from what stricken lands 

Have laclfed the shelter of the station 

W here higher than all she stands ? 

• 

XVIII. 

Though time discrown and change d ismantle 
The pride of thrones and towers that frown, 
How should they bring her glories down— 
The sea cast round her like a mantle, 

The sea-cloud Itye a crown ? 

1 

XIX. ' 

The lea, divine as heavtm and deathless, 

Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea. 

XX. 

Heard not of others, or misheard 
Of many a land for many a year, 

The watchword Freedom fails not here 
Of hearts that witness if the word 
Find faith in England’s car. 

XXI. 

, She, first to love the light, and daughter 
Incarnate of the northern dawn, 

She, round whose feet the wild waves fawn 
When all their wrath of warring water 
Spunds like * babe’s breath drawn, 


t XXII. 

How should not she best know, love best, 

• And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned 

Far off, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned ? 

« • XXIII. 

They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded, 

By mists of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 

Grows mad with shame, and all their clouded 
Red skies hang sunless yet. 

XXIV. 

But us the sun, not wholly risen 
Nor equal now for all, illumes 9 
With more of light than cloud that looms ; 

Of light that leads forth souls from prison 
And breaks the seals of tombs. 

XXV. 

Did not her breasts whd reared us rear 

rfim who took heaven in hand, and weighed 
Bright world with world in balance laid ? * 

What Newton’s might could make not clear 
Hatlfc Darwin's might not made ? 

[To be continued , .) 


‘tEht Wittk. 


w ! : 


OR W. H. Coaker, R. E., has been appointed a Port Commis- 
sioner in the place of Colonel C. H? LUARD, R. E. 


A Circular Order of the Boaid of Revenue enjoins Collectors to 
visit at least once in six months the warehouses for ganja and siddi, 
and once a month the sudder distillery at the sudder station. 

* * 

In noticing the Bombay Shoe Circular, the NababibhakarSadkarani 
asks— Is the European hat of the same genus with the native shoes 
that both should be taken off when entering the Court ? The mis- 
chievous wag ! • 

*** 

Ten Alsatians are being tried at Leipsic for treason, in that they are 
members of the Patriotic League which aims at the restoration of 
Alsace to France. Constructive treason, we suppose ? There is hardly 
any express law against the action of the ten. 

* 

♦ * 

The Government have announced a four per cent, loan of two hundred 
lakhs of Rupees for the public servictf. The conditions of The Four 
Per Cent Loan of 1st May 1865, will apply. Tenders will be received 
by the Comptroller-General up to noon of Tuesday, the second of 
August next, in sums of Rs. 500 or multiples thereof. 

• 

• • 

THE provisions of the 23rd Vic., Cap. 3, Section 1 having been de- 
clared by the Secretary of State applicable, from 1st March 1886, to 
Upper Burma, witlj the exception of the Shan States, the Goveraor- 
General in Council has approved of af Regulation, for the said territory 
which is published as Regulation No. V. of 1887 in the Gazette of India 
of the 2nd July, 1887. , 

**# 

Lawrence M. Donovan was brought up before the Bow-Street magis- 
trate on a charge of disorderly conduct on Westminster-bridge. On 
learning that he was “ the champion ariel jumper of the world” and that 
he had jumped from Brooklyn-bridge and the Niagara Falls Suspen- 
sion bridge and recently from London-bridge, and that he again 
wanted to show that he could jump from that bridge and swim ashore 
and that therefore a crowd had collected, the Magistrate let him off 
with a warning. 

• • 

AN English paper thill reports on the floods in Hungary : — 

“ A thousand men are again busy fortifying the circular dyke around 
Mako. The population is discouraged because news from the Upper 
Theiss is to the effect that the river around Tokay is steadily rising. The 
water has reached within fifteen hundred yards of Mako. If it com- 
mences to rain the town is lost. When the flood entered Lele yesterday 
(June 7) the entire population had to be rescued in boats, and is now 
camping in the open air round Mako. Fivg thousand florins were sent 
by the Government to provide for the sufferers and relieve their most 
urgent wants. , Funds are being $jent to pay for the works which are 
carried on without a moment’s interrupticfti. Mako is situated on very 
low ground, and is surrounded on three sides by the dykes. It is open 
on the side where a dyke is now being raised in all haste. If it he not 
finished by to-morrow or if the waters do not fall the town must be 
submerged. The openings in the dykes were made since 1880 with the 
full consent of the authorities, because of the complete confidence 
which was placed in the river embankments. These openings were 
very necessary to enable carriages, carts and agricultural produce to 
enter the town. I hear that in fifteen minutes the water' advanced a 
hundred yards. The latest telegrams say* that the floods have ap- 
proached Mako to a distance of only three hundred yards. Last night 
all the inhabitants took part in making the dyke by relays. The work 
is continued at night by torchlight. In Szegedin a subscription for the 
sufferers has been opened. Those who have fled from their flooded 
and ruined houses are enduring great hardships from hunger and cold.” 

* 

* * 

Here is an English dog case, worth notice for its moral : — 

“ William Cooke 26, a common-looking man, was indicted for stealing 
a dog, value 80/., the property of Mr. Edward M’Dougal Stopford 
Claremont. He was also charged with stealing a dog’s collar, value 
5/., the property of Mr. Claremont. He was further indicted for 
stealing a black poodle dog, the property of Mr. Edward Crump, Q.C., 
and in addition with having stolen its collar.— The prosecution was 
represented by Mr. Eardley Wilmot ; and the prisoner was represented 
by Mr. Thorne Cole.— In his opening statement to the jury, Mr. Wilmot - 
said he intended to proceed with the first charge made against the 
accused, which was only a misdemeanour. The prosecutor, who is the 
secretary of a public company, resides near Portman-square. On 
Tuesday afternoon, the 10th of May, the dog was let out for a run. 
The prosecutor did not see his dog again until the following Monday 

—in the meantime a reward had been offered for its recovery. It was 
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wearing at the time a silver collar worth 5/. with the full name and* 
address of its owner. Inquiries were made t and the matter was placed 
in the hands of Detective-sergeant Waller and Police-constable 
Williamson, 142, of the J. division, who a few days afterwards went to 
the prisoner’s house in Hethnal-green, where in a back yard they found 
this dog and another chained up. When charged the prisoner, in 
reply, simply said ‘ All right,’ but when taken before the police magis- 
trate he said he gave 30J. for one and 4 7 . for the other. No money 
was found upon him, but a piece of 4 spiced liver’ and strap. Since 
this case has been? pending Mr. Claremont’s dog has been twice stolen, 
it is presumed by soihe of the prisoner’s companions. — The jury found 
the prisoner ‘ Guilty.’— Warder Humphreys having proved a fotmer 
conviction, the prisoner was then. tried for stealing "the silver collar 
and found ‘ Guilty* Several other previous convictions were proved 
against him, including four or five terms of 18 months’ imprisonment 
and five years’ penal Servitude. — The Assistant-Judge sentenced him 
•to 18 calendar months for stealing the dog and five years’ penal servi- 
tude for stealing the collar. As these sentences run concurrently, it 
piactically amounts to a sentence of five years’ penal servitude.” 

What a glorious confusion is Law in England — with vengeance ! 
Eighteen months’ penal slavery for theft of a dog and five years for 
the theft of the same dog’s collar ! This is more than any fellah in 
the East, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese or Japanese, can understand ! 
The Western Sphinx — Britannia — must solve her own riddle. The 
puzzle becomes the more puzzling because even, according to that 
commercial criterion which the British honour above others, dog gey 
was more valuable than his necklace. This particular dog is valued 
at over a thousand Rupees (^80). There are many of Her Majesty’s 
lieges of every color ready to sell themselves for less than £ 80 eacl^ 
The Hindus worship the cow. Have we not here a clue to the 
British cult? Few Hindus, at any rate, are devout enough to be 
willing to pay Rs. 1,000 for his Bhagavati incarnate. Certainly, ad»g 
or for that matter, a dog’s inanimate belonging in England is more 
honored and better protected than-H man in India. 

# # 

A HEARTLESS villain 1 -- 

41 William George Thompson , 29, described as a butler, was indicted 
for having obtained by false and fraudulent pretences fiom Anne 
Modcn, a single woman, residing at 11, Stanley-ioad, Fulham, S.W, 
the sum of 30/. with intent to cheat and llefiaud. Mr. Gcoigc I ’a ill 
Taylor prosecuted.— It appeared fiom the.evidence that the prosecutrix, 
who is a domestic servant, met the prisoner accidentally in August of 
last year, and struck up an acquaintance which ripened into friendship, 
with the result that lie promised to marry her. Soon after making this 
promise he told her he had taken a public house, but had not got quite 
enough money to purchase it, and persuaded her to lend him her 
savings (30/.). Soon after that he seduced her, and she is now very 
near her confinement. All his statements were proved to be nntiue, 
and he was shown to be a heaitless villain. — The juiy found the 
prisoner guilty. — Mr. G. P. Taylor then infotmed the Couit that for a 
very long time past the prisoner had behaved in a pic< isely similar 
manner to other young women in fact he was a perfect scoundrel. 
There was one young woman who still believed that the prisoner would 
ultimately marry her, and from her he had succeeded in obtaining 
money after seduction, under his promise to marry her— Mr. Fletcher 
sentenced bhc prisoner to five years’ penal servitude.— The gentlemen 
of the jury made a collection amongst themselves for the poor defraud- 
ed prosecutrix, which was added to by his lordship, Admiral Olliver 
(who was a witness in the t^ise), Mi. Noble, one of the Justices of the 
Peace, and other persons present, who thus practically showed their 
sympathy. The total amount collected was 9/ 13.?.” 

• * 

• # 

A TERRIBLE but not uncommon landslip is reported from Switzerland. 
It did not occur at once, there were rather a series of falls, the first 
occui ring at half-past three in the afternoon, between Jiurglen and 
Spiringen. It shook the houses in Altdorft 5 miles distant from Spirin- 
gen as if by q n earthquake, followed by an enormous cloud of dust. An 
hour after, an entire flank »f the range Spitzen— the highest peak of 
which is nearly 5,000ft. — toppled over the doomed hamlet of Hcll- 
prcechtig,, a mile distant from Altdorft. An eyewitness states that it 
seemed as if the end of the world had come. The roar resembled 
several batteries of artillery. Professor Herim of Zurich measures the 
ddbris at nearly 400,000 cubic metres. At the Elm landslip a few years 
ago, the ddbris was calculated at 'io millions of cubic m6trcs, and 
Goldan, early in the present century, was overwhelmed with a mass 
estimated at 15 millions. At the Diablerets slip, the cubic metres went 
up to 50 millions. ^ 

* * 

Maharaja Dhulip Singh’s son, Prince Albert Victor Dhulip 
# Singh, who is a godson of Her Majesty, having been educated at 
Eton, is now passing through the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
preparatory to obtaining a Commission, while the father, with one 
Sikh attendant, SUJAN SlNGH, is in Russia, paying court to the 
great semi-official publicist of Moscow, M. Katkoff, editor of 
the Moscow Ganette—b sort of Russian Pioneer — in order to get an 
opportunity of wreaking his vengeance on the faint-hearted British, 


who, in taking away his 4 cingdoni, did not take his life nor even pick 
out his eyes, as his wiser father would have done. * 

' • *• 

On the 24th May at Her Majesty’s Birthday in this the Jubilee 
year, she received at Balmoral an unusually large number of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation from all parts of the Empire. 

At Lord Lyon’s annual dinner at the British Embassy in Paris * 
on the Queen’s Birthday, Maharaja Holkar was present, attended 
by Sir Lepf.l Griffin. 

On the same day Cuch Bchar and the Jodhpur Minister accompanied 
the Prince of Wales to the ceremony of trooping the colors and 
guardmounting. 

The Rao of Cutch, accompanied by his brother Kumar SilRi 
Kai.UBA, and Colonel G. Goodffi.low, Resident, paid his first 
formal visit to the Secretary of State at the India Office on the 
201I1 May. 

They were on a subsequent date received by the Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House. So were the Nizam’s representative Nawab 
Amir-i-Kabir Asman Jali Bahadoor, attended by Col. Cockhurn and 
fcaptain Audui.au Beg. 

— — - Be. > . ... - 

Gftutoria l flotes. 

R USSIA is indebted for her first lailways to British engineering as 
well as British capital. But though she may still borrow money of 
foreign Hanias, she no longer is dependent as before on the science and 
skill of Western Europe. The way in which she is peifecting her com- 
munications with the more distant provinces, is most creditable. She 
is pushing up the railway towards India with almost Yankee despatch. 
Under the direction of General ANNKUKOFF, full 418 miles <jf the 
iron-road with telegraph has been laid, from Oujoun Ada, the Cis- 
Caspian terminus, to Chaharjui. Thence a branch is under rapid 
construction extending to Kham-i-Ab, on the Afghan frontier, while 
by the end of the year, the extension from the Oxus to Samarcand is 
expected to be ready. 

. — . , 

Wic are truly glad to see the strenous efforts which our Mahomcdan 
brethren are making to make up for their past indifference in modern 
education. Latteily, they are filling the schools and colleges in shoals. 
As they are, most of them, ethnically not different from the Hindus, these 
young men arc making good piogicss. We d*> not lay much stress on 
the fact of one hundred and fifty Mahoinedans having passed the 
matriculation, including all who had been sent up from the Calcutta 
Medresse. Every body has passed in the Jubilee year. To us, the 
proof unmistakable of pi ogress and the fact for gratulation is the 
superiority in quality exhibited by Mahoinedans. Two iv/ahomedan 
youths, both el eves of the Piesidency College, have specially distin- 
guished themselves above most students of all creeds. One of them, 
Abdul Mejid, in the last examination for the bachelor’s degree, has 
taken double honors, in Philosophy and English, standing 3rd and 4th 
icspectivcly in order of merit. The other, Audi?r Kahekm, in the 
M. A. Examination, stood fiist in English, above the heads not only 
of Hindus, but all, whether Americans, Parsees, Eurasians, and British. 
That is a proud result for their community. For ourself, having always 
regarded the Mussulmans as an integral part of the Indian nation, who 
must be enlightened and strong in knowledge and resources before 
theie could be any genuine national progress, wc can truly say that 
we rejoice to tee the Mahoinedans thus coining forward as the most 
hopeful fact fur our people. 

• • 

Wli read : — 

“Circular Ordets have been issued by the Bombay High Court re- 
garding the marks of courtesy which should be paid to native gentle- 
men of rank and position when giving evidence. Gentlemen ranking 
as first clas** Sirdais should be provided with a chair on the raised 
platform on which the presiding officer of the Court sits, and should 
be permitted to give their evidence standing. Sirdars of 4 he second 
or third class should be provided with chairs in a convenient place in 
tile Court, below the raised platform on which the pressing officer of 
the Court sits,*and shopld give their evidence sitting. All Sirdars or 
native gentlemen of similar rank, however, should stand while the 
affirmation or oath is being administered to them.” 

We confess we do not understand the rationale pf the new proce- 
dure. Perhaps some of our Western contemporaries will be able to 
explain why First Class Nobles should be subjected to the punishment 
of standing like bad boys while giving their deposition— an operation 
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that might take up hours— while Second Class men ( for nobles are 
men, after all, ) might go through their /iisagreeable obligation at their 
ease, sitting. It would be worth* while beiiife Second Class on the 
Western side. The Government may make a good thing by granting 
patents for a consideration. We should not be surprised to hear our 
suggestion anticipated by the ruling Sawney of the Central Provinces. 


The Pioneer — or some brother officer through the Pioneer — envies 
General Norman, (formerly of the Supreme Council of India since 
of the Indian Council “at Home,” now Governor of Jamaica), and of 
course easily lapses taste. Our contemporary is a very Prince of the 
Press— Princely not in fortune alone, but also in disposition. With 
princes more than any others, to be out of sight is out of mind. Even 
so with the Pioneer , a subaltern in office in India is worth more than 
a General on the retired list in the mother country. The latter might 
still be,entitled to a measure of courtesy were he also a Jack in office 
at Home, in connection with India. Doubtless when in India, Sir 
Henry Norman received his due pooja with all the great gods of 
Olympus, from the organ of the Services. But since then he has been* 
steadily going down, and now he is no bettet* than a colonial Governor 
and even that not “of the first water , 0 ak the Pioneer would say. 
It was bad enough that a Governor of Jamaica in these latter days 
should be advanced in the Jubilee Gazette to tire Grand Cross of the 
Bath, in company with contemporaries like Sir Charles Brown low 
and Sir Edwin Johnson, but three weeks before, it turns out, his 
name appeared with one or two others as appointed “to the First Class 
of Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George.” This is too much ! It is enough to make one lose 
one’s wits and the^ cunning of one’s hand. The Pioneer breaks out 
in angry reflections and awkward metaphors : — 

“What Sir Henry Norman has been doing lately to bring down an 
avalanche of distinctions is not very apparent.” 

As for his Governorship : — 

“ The post in these times is scarcely one which affords opportunities 
of distinction sufficient for earning decorations of the first water at the 
rate of two a month.” 

Decorations of the first order — or “ water” 1 One would suppose from 
the language that Sir Henry had managed to get the Garter. 


If social reform is wanted a mong Hindus and Mahomcdans in Asia, 
it is scarcely less needed for the Christian communities of the West. 
There may stfll be a difference but it is more of form than of sub- 
stance. Thus, if poligamy is institutional in the East, it is not un- 
known as a practice in the West. Perhaps the advantage lies with the 
former. As an institution it is subject to well-known limitations and 
checks ; and it is not so demoralising in its effects. As an illicit prac- 
tice, it may be carried to any lengths, and carried on in the most un- 
suspected quarters and in diverse ways. 

The evil of Kulinism in Bengal is one of the stock topics of the 
missionary and the philanthropist. The custom is very much on the 
wane-*-indccd a good^lt al extinct. Would that the same could be said 
of the Kulinism on the sly of Europe and America ! We fear the 
progress of wealth and vanity, and the distaste for matrimony en- 
gendered by the cost of maintaining wives, the advance of freemason-* 
ry and the attractions of club life -both excluding women— the taste 
for travel or rather gadding about in the wide world, the passion for 
freedom and, in fine, the modern spirit of unrest, directly tend to the 
development of prostitution, open and secret. Nor are the well-to-do 
classes the only sinners, though they have the least excuse. The poor 
too lapse in their own way, but they lapse all the same. 

‘Talk of Hindoo poligamy ! There are Christian Kulins who, for 
matrimonial capacity, would beat hollow many Bengalis. Here is a poor 
German driver in a a small brewery who would receive the honor of 
the head of the largest fish served on tahle all to himself in Bikram- 
pore- the seat of Bullal Sen who instituted the Bengali Peerage 

“ George Amberg has only been in this country a few years, and 
during that fitne has married four different women, one of whom lives 
in Boston, another in Brooklyn, a third in Jersey City, and one at 
No. 1243, Washington Avenue, New York, who was the* last victim, 
and who is now mourning the sudden departure of her* husband for 
some unknown place. The cause of this sudden flight wqs the ap- 
apcaicnce of a fifth wife with two children. The latter arrived from 
Germany a few day* ago in search of her truant husband, to whom 
she was mat ried six years ago in that country. She had not heard 
from him lot a long time and set out to look him up. She has friends 
in this city who aided her in her search, and in a few days Amberg 
was found to be at the brewery. The woman’s friends cal|pd there 


flie other evening, inquired for Amberg, and learned that he was 
marred and living with his wife in Washington Avenue. Thither the 
inquirers went and found Mrs. Amberg taking care of an infant. 
Amberg learned of his G«?hnan wife’s presence in this city when he 
came home after his last wife had been visited. On the following 
morning he obtained an advance of 15 dols from his employers and 
left town. It was learned at the brewery, that out of his wages 
amounting to 18 dols, he had to pay 8 dols, of it to his Boston wife, 
and 7 dols to his Brooklyn wife. It has also been an open secret that 
these five wives are not all that bear his name. TBere are children 
living by six of his wives.” — New York Tribune . * 

Nor is this an exceptional case. Only last year a smooth-faced, 
mealy-mOuthed American adventurer easily got himself married to a 
respectable lady in the north of England. After enjoying all the 
joys of a “domesticated son-in-law” for some months, he suddenly 
decamped. It afterwards transpired that he had his first wife and 
children by her in America, and it was suspected that he had other 
wives in Great Britain. Three or four years ago, a pluralist became 
known in the United States who was claimed by half a dozen ladies, 
every one of whom would be happy to live with him, notwithstand- 
ing his heartless crime. We have read of other such cases. 


The socalled Marquis Tseng (for he* is no more a marquis than ma- 
haraja) having seen the world has returned, and now he is astonishing 
the good people at home by a sight of the great change that has taken 
place in his ideas and manners by his long residence in the land of the 
bfue devils. His good lady, though an unlettered Mongol Peri who 
never strayed out of the Pekin district, like a prudent wife who knows 
the Celestial discipline for her sex, seconds him, nolens volens. Glad 
enough to have got back her lord, she not only readily falls in with his 
views, but makes ltcroic efforts to second him in his assaults on Celestial 
Custom. They not only visit togethar at all the foreign legations like 
a European couple, but they also freely receive at their own house 
European visitors. Their coifduct has excited the surprise at)d admira- 
tion of the local European society. One journal, the Chinese Times , 
talks of my Lord and Lady Tseng’s “ challenging the very citadel of 
petrified conservatism.” For pur part, we refuse any longer to hear 
of the petrified conservatism of the Far East. These ultra-Oricntals 
are an enigma. How of a sudden in one (Jay they changed the 
political constitution and the whole social system in Japan I What 
Japan lias done, China may do. Who knows that the TsKNGS have 
not the secret countenance of the Court ? As one who had been long 
in Europe, the reformers at home may be using him as a convenient 
feeler. Even if the Tsengs are acting on their own hook, a great man 
may be singular without offence yet without influence. 

We arc not sure of the facts, after all. Does Lady Tseng visit, 
and receive the visits of, Chinese gentlemen ? That does not follow 
as a matter of course. We speak from our experience of Indian re- 
formers. Kkshub Chunder Sen guarded his wife as jealously as 
a Mussulman Nawab, though he preached female emancipation and 
the rest of the shibboleth. Others guard their -ladies from the ob- 
servation of their native friends tmly, r 

One final question. Does Lady Tseng walk or limp? If she can 
walk upstairs without assistance, ’that is a good instalment 
of progress. 


The British are admittedly deficient in the faculty for pageants and 
commemorations et hoc genus. They have jjo delicacy of hand. See 
how the Primrose League had almost been done for by the silliness of 
the rank and file of the “stupid party,” until Lord Salisbury was 
compelled, in the interests of his party, to identify himself with one of 
the distinctive ideas of his late Chief to whom he was never thorough- 
ly and heartily reconciled. The present Jubilee too has suffered from 
the same national failing. Everything is being done to discredit it, 
and from the highest quarters, there was, to begin with, no statement of 
objects put forward. A vague word has been passed to all the peoples 
to commemorate the occasion in a befitting manner, but there is neither 
definition nor test of commemoration to guide the subject popula- 
tion. So the Jubilee appears a monster of capacious stomach. It 
swallows every thing, bites at any thing that comes within reach. 
Its capacity and connections are endless. Every thing in this 
blessed year is of the Jubilee, not only jubilative but also com- 
memorative. Any thing may be .reckoned to belong to it. Nothing 
can be done or conceived that may not be turned to account of 
the Jubilee. Nothing escapes its greedy clutches. The Jubilee 
is the great Appropriation Clause. Frequently Us “annexations* 
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are simply misappropirations. No gift of any kind is made by 
any one but it is a Jubilee gift. Does a man give a feast t6 his 
caste men? he gives it a Jubilee construction upon a customary 
act. Does any body redeem an old promise to do a gracious act ? 
he is supposed to be moved to it by his sympathy for the Jubilee. 
If a man performs his father’s obsequial ceremony or raise a mau- 
solenm to an ancestor, he may, such is the prevailing looseness and 
insincerity on thb^subject, he may pretefod and may be taken, to 
serve the cause of the Jubilee. 

— 

SIR Ashley Eden, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and a member 
of the India Council, is, we are sorry to learn, suffering from a 
* paralytic stroke. His condition is precarious. We hope the worst 
issue will be averted. 


SIR Comer Petheram has been granted 28 days’ leave. He avails 
himself also of the two months’ Dussera Vacation, commencing on the 
22nd August, and goes home. Mr. Justice Mitter will act as Chief 
Justice during Sir Comer’s absence. 

This is as it should be, and we are truly glad to find that the Chief 
Justice has thus silenced the goslips of the Court who were so suie 
that either Mr. Justice Tottenham or Mr. Justice Prinsep would, by 
something like a sharp move, be allowed the opportunity of filling 
the acting place, over the head of the able and esteemed Bengali Judg?. 
The honour of the Judges should, if possible, be above suspicion 
of even a venial intrigue, and we rejoice to find Sir Comer 
jealous of his own. % 


The Grand Soijranji have fixed upon Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha as king of Bulgaria — under sanction of the 
Powers, we believe. 


On Thursday night Mr. Gladstone moved the rejection of the Irish 
Crimes Hill— as unwarranted, creating new offences and placing per- 
petually the liberties of Irishmen at the 'mercy of Government. Mr. 
BALFOUR replied, justifying the proposed legislation as a necessary 
forerunner to remedial measures and a defence against the law of 
terrorism. The division was to have been taken last night. 

The helplessness of the Ilowrah Municipality is to be pitied. Scarce- 
ly has it recovered from the effects of its costly criminal prosecution 
of Messrs. Reid & Co., than it feels itself called upon to defend 
its property against the encroachments of another Annaxander in 
the firm of Ahmutty & Co. This time too it is some dock-improve- 
ment against which the Howrah Corporation is in arms. But this 
time the learned Doctor Pilcher has grown wiser, in his own belief, 
and has decided to proceed against the offending mud dock-owners 
by injunctions and otherwise through the Civil Couits. It need not be 
said that*Dr. Pilcher is no Doctor of Law— unless in the sense 
that chaffing schoolboys attach to the degree of L. L. L). 

REIS & RA A YET. 

S^l TSJRDA y, JULY 9 , jSS 7 . 

THE LOSS' OF THE SIR JOHN 
LA IVRENCE. 

We fear the public do not show anything like an 
adequate appreciation of the havoc from the late 
storm at the head of the Bay of Bengal. We all 
know that there has been a cyclone — a rather small 
one — resulting in the loss of two vessels, one a pas- 
senger steamer carrying pilgrims to Pooree to the 
number of some hundreds, who have all gone down 
with her. That is all. We all think the loss of lives 
heavy, out of all proportion to the occasion, and have 
.bewailed the fate of the unfortunate men and women 
on board the Sir John Lawrence , and commiserated 
the situation of their scarcely less unfortunate sur- 
viving relatives and friends at home. Against this, 
the European community have a set off in the 
pleasing reflections they have been able to draw. 


A European philosophical poet of antiquity has ac- 
knowledged — > » 

Suave , mart mag no turbantibus acquora ventis , 

E terra magnum alterius spec tare lalorem. 

The sternness of the Roman* character has no 
doubt been its reproach. But this man was of no* 
ordinary antique clay, *Ho was at once a poet and a 
philosopher. Of course, he was no Christian. But 
it will not be difficult to match that passage in the 
more enlightened and humane literatyres of modern 
Europe. One of the most distinctly Christian poets, 
himself one of the gentlest spirits whose lot was cast 
in the harsh, hard, energetic, jabbering, warring 
European world, has borrowed from the Latin and 
improved upon the suggestion of Lucretius. As the 
Pioneer has lately quoted the most hackneyed passage 
from the Task, a Hindu writer may venture on re- 
ferring to the well-drawn picture in Cowpkr com- 
mencing with the lipe — 

♦ 

’Tis pleasant through the loophole of retreat. 

Another writer of a more universal ’reputation, 
the European Chanakya whose maxims constitute 
the true ethical guide of Europe, has made an- 
other and a more important confession. He is 
no man (or mincing matters, this moralist. The 
relentless penetration of Rochefoucauld has prob- 
ed down the human heart to a recess which 
hides its satisfaction at the misfortunes of our»best 
friends. What wonder that the sympathy for sufferers 
of another colour and a different creed should be a thin 
stuff. However real and unconventional the pensive 
regard of our Anglo-Indian fcllowsubjects on the 
present event, it is not all sad ! Their almost total 
! escape from the calamity can not fail to be a sofirce 
of lively satisfaction. Kor, with the exception* of the 
scarcely half-a-dozen Captains and officers — who, 
by the way, may be regarded as suicides — all the 
victims were natives. The Europeans may well 
congratulate themselves that they do n&t believe 
in Jagannath. With the limitation imposed by the 
outspoken French sage, the good feeling of the 
European community is beyond question. It was 
shown in the messages of condolence sent'by both 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the Viceroy and 
his Private Secretary, Nor was it confined to words. 
The Sheriff of Calcutta, Sir Alexander Wilson, 
of the leading firm of Messrs. Jardine, Skinner 
& Co., promptly opened a Relief Fund ns soon as it 
was understood that the vessels had been lost. 

So far so good, no doubt. But it is not enough. 
We see with regret a feeling of self-satisfaction that 
all that could be done has been or was being done. 
This feeling is not warranted. Yet it is not due to cal- 
lousness or absence of will to do duty, however un- 
pleasant. Rather does it proceed from want of 
sufficed t “ detachment.” Somehow, neither our 
European* Government nor our European fellow-* 
subjects have dwelt upon the occurrence or pondered 
on the incidents. No wonder they have failed to grasp 
the depth and proportions of the calamity. Wanting 
the necessary knowledge of native life, they could not 
think out the problem to the full purpose, yet they 
might have exercised their hfeads on the leading facts 
patent to aH. ** 

It is not'often that such an event takes place. 
Cyclones recur periodically, storms are common, and 
losses at sea are frequent. But the Creator is the 
Preserver. God Almighty himself is interested 
in the maintenance of his works. It is very farely 
that Nalure perpetrates such a massacre en masse 
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at sea. On rivers we know that the crew are 
always safe whatever betide the boat. At sea 
also not only the crew • but the passengers and 
the records of the vessel are usually saved in case of 
loss of the ship, the latter receiving precedence. To 
our mind there is nothing more affecting than the 
accounts of this operation Nothing establishes the 
superiority of Western civilization and of the Western 
man than the heroic sacrifices made on such occasions 
and the calm sense of duty shown — the unflinching 
discipline exacted and the submission to command un- 
grudgingly paid to the bitter end. It is this high 
morale of the British that minimises the accident at 
sea and their results. The cases of ships perishing 
with all on board are rare indeed, and rarely are so 
many* on board any vessel as those who crowded the 
Sir John Lawrence . We have almost to go behind 
the current century for an accident at sea on the 
same scale. We are reminded of the sinking of the' 
Royal George man-of-war of 100 guns, Admiral Kem- 
penfklt’s flag-ship, with all on board, while at anchor 
off Spitheacl, in fair we*ather, by. the rolling of the 
guns to one side from a sudden gust of wind, on the 
28th June 1782. The poetry of Cowper, who has 
sung it in some spirited stanzas, will always keep that 
incident alive in British memory. Joseph Hadyn 
gives the loss at a 1000 souls, but Cowper mourns 
the death of 800, and for once the poet is a better 
witness of actual truth than the matter-of-fact chrono- 
logist. The precise Wade says, “ Four hundred 
men, and as many women and children, perished ; 
admiral Kempenfelt among them” (p. 523.) The 
next disaster involving anything like a similar loss of 
life took place in 1800 in the burning of the Queen 
Chctrlotte man-of-war of 100 guns in Leghorn with 
nearly* 700 seamen out of a crew of 850. There 
have been within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
if we may trust our unaided memory, one or two co- 
lossal accidents of the kind, one being the foundering 
of a passenger steamer in one of the great American 
lakes, and the other the loss of a great emigrant ship 
in her passage to Australia. But as a matter of fact 
the loss of more than 500 men in one fell swoop at 
sea, independent of war, is, fortunately, most rare, 
occurring not oftener than once in a century or per- 
haps twice. Rarer still is the total loss of all souls, 
several hundred in number, from on board a single 
vessel. In the destruction of the Queen Charlotte 
war-vessel, 156 - men escaped. In every case the 
ship’s records and a number of passengers, chiefly 
women and children and sickmen, are carefully sent 
out in boats. In nearly every, some men are pro- 
videntially saved to tell the tale. During all these 
. one hundred and five years, the long record of cala- 
mity to shipping does not contain a case of absolute 
unqualified destruction like what has befallen the 
Sir John Lazorence and her human contents. For the 
•present case is harder than that of the much-mourned 
Kempenfelt and his companions in death. Both dis- 
asters are equally tragic in the end of all on board 
either vessel. If the accident to the Royal George 
was more dramatic in its unexpectedness, that to the 
Sir John Lazorence is perhaps more romantic in the 
uncertainty of her fate. The Royal George was fish- 
ed up with* the dead bodies of those who* had gone 
down in her. The Sir John Lazorence went out to 
the wide sea and is probably now at the bottom of 
Old Ocean, but no one knows where. In this the true 
analogue of her case is to be found in the fate of the 
Blenheim , commanded by Admiral Trowbridge, (one 
of Nelson s lieutenants) which was separated in the 


Indian Ocean from the vessels under her convoy and 
neveV heard of again* notwithstanding every search 
made, among otherfe, by Sir Thomas Trowbridge’s 
own son, who went out on purpose. The Sir John 
Lawrence , though a British steamer, was on her last 
voyage a Hindu pilgrim Vessel, with more than a 
thousand poor natives of India on boards bound for 
the shrine of Jagannath, or an equally exhaustive 
search would have been mads for her. Had she dis- 
appeared with but a hundred Europeans, the great 
Himalayan chain would have shaken to its roots and 
the gods would scarcely have been suffered in peace • 
to pursue the pleasant game of lawn tennis with 
grass widows. Certainly all the vessels in the ports 
of Calcutta, Madras, Chittagong, Moulmein and 
Colombo, would have stirred up all the waters of the 
Bay in search earnest and persistent. 

The loss of the Blenheim is the subject of one of 
the best productions of iron-hearted Sheffield’s tender 
poet. The loss of the Sit John Lawrence , which 
has desolated so many homes in Bengal, has been 
appropriately sung by a Bengali song-writer of 
repute, Baboo Gangadiiur Chatterjke. Beyond 
this, there is no other record — not even the names 
of the pilgrims of death are preserved. They were 
packed up like herrings and packed off to the sea, 
without the honour not denied to inanimate goods, 
which are rather carefully Vioted. Accordingly, the 
lines of Montgomery apply to them even better than 
to the party of the Blenheim . 

Throughout the living world 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains, — they’ were and they are not. 

For the last three wfeeks we had been wondering 
on the silence of Government on the Sir John 
Lazorence disaster. Every Gazette we opened for 
some information on the subject, but were dis- 
appointed. It is satisfaction to know therefore that 
an enquiry has been ordered. We hope Government 
is now in possession of facts to go upon. It would 
have been criminal to continue the silence longer. The 
apathy df our countrymen has saved Government 
much annoyance, but we are glad to see that the 
Government is not the less moved to arrive at the 
truth of the past and to provide against the future. 
The points for enquiry that suggest to us are : — 

1. The sca-worthiness of the vessel. 

2. The capacity of the vessel* 

3. The qualifications of the Master. • 

4. His habits, temper and conduct in general and his state and be- 
haviour on the evening the vessel left the port. 

5. The number of tickets sold for that voyage fyid the rates charged. 

6. The number of tickets refunded. 

7. The passengers taken in and sent out at the port of embarkation 
and intermediately. 

8. The treatment of passengers on arrival on hoard and during the 

passage from the boats to the vessel. * 

9. The manner of stocking the decks with the human freight. 

The enquiry had probably been deferred pending 

the return of the pilgrims from Pooree. But all the 
pilgrims have not yet come back and the inves- 
tigation which commences on Monday next should 
not be hurried through. Facilities should be given 
to such native gentlemen as may be coming for- 
ward, and others who know be asked to give 
evidence. We understand one of the returned, 
who with his party were denied admittance to the 
vessel, is just now laid up. He should not be left out 
in the Enquiry though he was fortunate enough to be 
kept out of the steamer and receive back the passage' 
money. It would be well were some competent 
native gentlemen to form part of the Court of Enquiry. 

Except in one instance which we noticed, we are 
not aware how the Relief Committee are engaging 
themselves and how and whom they have relieved or 
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propose doing. The subscriptions are published irt 
only the Calcutta English dailies, but the other labors 
of the Committee are yet a Hidden page. Their 
publication may help the Committee’s cause and 
the Enquiry. 


'’“■JTIE REIGN OF LAW" 

AS ILLUSTRATED IN METROPOLITAN BENGAL. 

MR. Tute is one, of the rising spirits of the Indian ‘Covenanted Civil 
Service. He is just now engaged in the amiable work of storming the 
# heart of the public by a philanthropic movement in the rear. At this 
moment when public attention has been drawn to the subject of pil- 
grimage to Pooree and public sympathy roused by the loss of a great 
pilgrim steamer, he is exerting himself properly and prudently in 
raising funds for a hospital for pilgrims to Pooree. Such exertions 
ought to be a set off against many minor transgressions. Philanthro- 
py is, however, a new rdle for Mr. Tute. His proclivity seems to 
be in the direction of the prestige of Bureancracy— - towards inspiring 
awe rather than good will and respect. lie has of late years been 
steadily carving out a place foiP himself among the Mosleys, and 
O’DOYLEYS and Newberrys. He is destined to live in the memory of 
the people, and in the criminal records of the High Court. He first 
disclosed the stuff whereof he is made in Jcssore, by interrupting the 
proceedings at the great Jhinkergacha rayyets’ meeting. Before leaving 
that District, he laid the foundations of a solid celebrity. 

Hullodhur Biswas, a poor blind man, of Purana Ku^ba, 
Jejsore, obtained ^permission from the Municipality to erect a 
thatched house and began building the same/ The site fronted 
the Magistrate’s house and of course the hut when it popped up 
its head was a dire impertinence. Accordingly, Mr. Tute pro- 
tested against the erection in a fetter to the Vice-Chairman 
on the ground that the place had hitherto been open and must 
remain so. He followed up the letter by a personal visit to the 
blind man. It was a visitation. The. ruler of the district taxed his 
blind subject for setting up a nuisance or at least an eyesore to the 
Magistrate, and when Hullodhur referred to the permission of the 
municipality, the Magistrate freely abused him for the audacity of 
reasoning with him. Before leaving, he threatened destruction of the 
house unless it was voluntarily taken down. We introduced 
HULLODHUR as a poor blind man. The table is about to be 
turned, and we may as well begin to speak of the Magistrate as 
poor Mr. Tute. Blind, Biswas no doubt was and poor into the 
bargain— nay, doubly poor as bereft of sight and unblessed with 
scarcely more than a pauper’s portion ; but he was very far from poor^ 
in soul. # His spirit was a surprise to the Magistrate. Little did Mr. 
TUTE suspect the might that slumbered in the peasant’s arm. This 
Biswas was more of a ipute inglorious Milton— as a sturdy citizen. 
Possibly there were Puritans and Republicans about who had been 
provoked against the local* Stuart 9 regime. Evidently, Hullodhur 
received assistance. Biswas heard the Magistrate in meek silence as 
befitted a blind man, and then later on answered him by a criminal 
prosecution for tre*spass and abusive and threatening language. The 
development of the scandal was, however, arrested by the Deputy 
Baboo Chundi Das Ghose, who impressed on tlie blind man the 
unwisdom' of the rash step against the Head of the District, 
and possibly the many complications in its train. Biswas withdrew 
the charge, but the Commissioners stuck to their Resolution granting 
permission for the hut, and Mr. Tute resolved to see the hut 
removed. He conceived himself, as Head of the District responsible 
for Its safety, competent under the municipal law itself to carry out his 
determination, and issued a prohibitory order to the Municipal Com- 
missioners, thus 

“ I hereby, under section 63, Act III of 1884, prohibit the execution 
of the resolution of the Commissioners of the jessore Municipality, 
permitting Hullodhur Biswas to erect a hut or huts in the site 
permitted by them as likely to cause serious injury and annoyance to 
the European community of Jessore.” 

This order j k the Chairman communicated to Hullodhur, at the,| 
same time directing him “ to act according to orders until orders 
regarding the injunction issued by Mr. Tute are received.” Biswas 
was advised that this was no order for pulling the house' down, and 
so he made no stir. Six months after, Mr. Tute informed Hullo- 
dhur direct that the Lieutenant-Governor had confirmed the in- 
junction issued by the Magistrate and further ordered him to 


41 remove the hut in question within one week of the receipt of this 
notice, on pain of prosecution pnder section 188 Indian Penal Code.” 
Hullodhur was again /idvis&i that the order was not legal and to 
pave its way to the High Court he suffered the District authorities to 
take their own course. Having gone up to die Lieutenant-Governor, 
and even secured His Honor — doubtless in the usual way, through 
the good offices of the Secretariat— Mr. Tute could scarcely in f 
dignity or decency remain sMent. So a summons was served on 
Hullodhur to answer a charge under the] section of the Penal Code 
of which he was warned. The case came up before Mr. Tute’s 
Deputy Baboo Mohiny Mohun Chuckerbutty. The first day that 
it was heard the first thing that the Deputy diA was to call on the 
accusud to make his defence — to say what he had to say in answer to 
the charge of having disolicyed the order of the Magistrate, and to 
produce witnesses. lie so far identified himself with the prosecution as 
to relieve it of the necessity of making out a prtma facie case. At the 
next hearing, the Deputy Baboo expressly informed the defence 
that the prosecution would not examine witnesses. On the same 
day he examined two witnesses for the defence. On the third 
day, with examination of another witness for the defence, the case 
closed, at least for the defince. Another day was reserved for argu- 
ment. On that day, for ttfe first time, however, the Deputy Magisterial 
mind was apparently visited by a va^ue suspicion. He tried to allay it. 

He examined the District Superintendent of Police on behalf of the 
prosecution. This European officer, Mr. LlVKSAY, probably under the 
influence of the Resolution on the Kungpore Deer Case with which at 
the close of his administration Sir Rivers Thompson astonished 
Bureaucracy and agreeably surprised the people, proved little better 
than a traitor. lie actually deposed that IIullodhur’s house was 
no inconvenience or annoyance to him or any one else that he knew 
of. The day being at his own instance thus consumed, the Deputy kept 
to his former order and graciously allowed another day for the address 
of the defence. Two days after, as might be expected, this loyal De- 
puty convicted Hullodhur, and sentenced him to — four days’ imprison- 
ment and fine of Rs. 5 with the alternative of a week’s further jail. 

There was of course a rush to the Judge, but that functionary 
was not sympathetic enough. In fact, he failed in his duty in such 
an obvious case of Zooloom —rank oppression under colour of law — in 
not there and then granting the prisoner freedom on giving security for 
appearance when he was wanted. So the poor blind man — as valuable 
a citizen as any among the Queen’s loyal subjects, and, as the event 
proved, guiltless of any wrong — was dragged to jail. After he had 
passed in prison the term allotted him by a vindictive magistracy, 

His Honour proceeded with the farce of justice. While holding that 
the order for destruction of the hut was bad, he wa^ of opinion that the 
prohibitory order under the Municipal Act (which was not put in) 
ought to have been obeyed, and dismissed the appeal. At this stage, 
the case was taken up to the High Court. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Chunder Madhub Ghose have quashed the conviction 
and ordered refund of the fine. But who shall refund the jail part 
of the mulct ? Who shall recompense the poor blind man fqr the days 
passed, under an unrighteous compulsion, in pfiion ? * 

Speaking of the Magistrate’s order under the Municipal Act, Sir 
Comer Petheram remarks , 

“ Now that order professes to be made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 63, and the only question that is necessary for us to decide is • 
whether that is an order which the magistrate is justified in making 
under the provisions of section 63. Section 63 provides that 1 the ma- 
gistrate of the district may by order in writing suspend within the 
limits of the district the execution of any resolution or order of the 
commissioners.’ So far as the section is concerned, the power given 
to the magistrate, with reference to the lesolutions of the commis- 
sioners, i* a power to suspend these resolutions pending an applica- 
tion to the local Government. That is not what the magistrate lias / 
done in this case ; what he has done is absolutely to prohibit the/ 
building of the hut ; and on that we think, that he has exceeded W 
authority. He gives no special intimation to Holodhur Biswases 
merely communicates the order to the commissioners. It therm- 
its way igto the hands of the chairman who, k it appears, witly'before 
municating with the commissioners, who had only two ifa Holo- 
passed a resolution in direct contradiction to it, forwards^ Holodhur 
dhur Biswas. % However that notice was communication the house ; 
Biswas, wljo as far as we can ascertain, was then J^fobuild after that 
but there i^no evidence before us that he continuj^,. t ^ a t the house 
notice was communicated to him, and it would^J^f swear s that no- 
is not finished to this day. Holodhur Biswap^ n j ess this order of the 
thing was done to it afterwards. - So jM ur Biswas that he should 
magistrate amounts to an order upon Jfedess there is any provision of 
destroy the house that he has built , h n or( j er Holodhur 

law which would entitle the magi**'* ° any order of.a law* 
liiswas could not be convicted <*t having disobeyed any or 
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ful authority. Now, in the first place, it is not an order that he should 
pull down the house ; it is an order on the commissioners amounting 
to a direction to them not to give him permission to build the hut. It 
is sent by the magistrate to the commissioner, it is not sent by him to 
Holodhur Biswas, but to the chairman of a municipality who commu- 
nicates it, as I have already said, to Holodhur without any reference to 
the commissioners, although it was expressly different from a resolution 
passed by the commissioners before. In addition to that it was not 
addressed to Holodhur Biswas at all. In my opinion therefore it is not 
an order to this man directing him to null down his house, .and in that 
view of the case it is not nccessa*y to sec whether the magistrate had 
the power to pass such an order or not. 

As far as we can see there is nothing to show, on the evidence in this 
case, that this man has disobeyed any order of the magistrate, whether 
lawful or otherwise.” 

Grateful for the justice of the order, and with all due deference to 
both the Honourable Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court, we feel 
almost disappointed. After so much ado, the law ought, if possible, 
to have been cleared up. The highest Court avoided the construction of 
the Section 63, which, intended to keep the Commissioners straight, 
may bo turned to such an engine of oppression. It is an importation 
from the N. W. P. and Oudh Municipal laws and worked by Mr. 
Tutis in the spirit of the N. W. P. Civilians. It would have been well 
if Sir COMER Petheram gaye his opinion on that provision in our 
Mofussil Municipal law. \ 


. SIR ALFRED LYALL. 

Poet and Literateur. 

In his speech in the House of Lords on the Ami Gad case, Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrlcy remarked— 4 * Their Lordships would probably 
be told— and, if so, he should entirely concur with the statement— 
that Sir Alfred Lyall was a man of great ability, culture and energy, 
and an ornament # of the Indian Civil Service.” 

To this part of Lord Stanley’s speech, especially the particular 
reference he made to Sir Alfred Lyall’s genius as a poet and writer 
(of other than scmi-sccrct, abusive, and defamatory official circulars) 
not Sir Alfred’s worst enemy, if he have such, will take exception— 
nor the Lieutenant-Governor’s most wronged victims, can with any 
candour object. Every one must acknowledge this much, and 
concede his or her meed of praise and admiration to the man ol 
letters, whatever may be thought of the administrator or the 
Queen’s servant. India has produced few poets, especially in 
modern times, who for fire and truth of delineation of both native 
and other charters and boldness of description can vie with Alfred 
Lyall the poet. When at some future period his life shall be written 
and his pride anchhaughtincss rebuked and his official obstinacy 
laughed at and dcried,— when the name and fame of this satrap 
of the North West, shall, for his action towards the poor, oppressed 
and weak, be humbled in the dust,— when the fact of how he 
attempted even criminal protection to an erring brother civi- 

lian, is with unfaltering justice commented on by historians,— 
then shall his talents as a writer and his genius as a poet 
stand him in good stcaS. Where Sir Alfred Lyall the Lieutenant- 

Governor of the North West Provinces shall rightly be condemned 
0 and despised, the fame of Alfred Lyall the poet shall never die so 
• long as there is a native of India who can read and thoroughly 
understand the English language. So the sooner Sir Alfred Lyall 
gives to the world his poems in a collected form so much the better 
for himself and posterity. For in equal proportion with his bad faith 

in endeavoring to screen and protect his brother civilians with 

\ the. icgis of his powerful position, — as a poet he \vith his 

4 \cn does he visit their various faults and foibles. Perhaps in 
’oVhing that he has written is this so clear as in that masterly piece 
‘ Old Pindarric.” For fire and truthfulness of description 
^ 41 hand Alfred Lyall the poet’s name down to all 'posterity 
* C,w for him the highest place among the Anglo-Indian 
octs of the* ^ j n ^ t jj C various and varied descriptions of 

India, extant, wc g et a truer picture of jhc Indian 

Civilian than we gc % th(j piecc wc have namcd above ? 

The big Sahib s u f ba$ g 0nc beneath yon pepul tree 
With his crowd bf chu^* lcs and g re5 dy sons of the quill 
I paid them the bribe they'w^ted/* 


•Then he goes on to shew how he loves and admires his Aryan 
Brother of Bengal. 

“ Then be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo 
“ With a peon with a badge at his heel.” 

In the lines which follow this cut, he draws a picture of the 
Covenanted Civil Service and the feelings inspired in the people by 
the body so true to fact that no one acquainted wyh the manners 
and customs of most of the Burra Sahibs and (£hota Sahibs cannot 
fail to recognize its merit. 

“ There goes my Lord the Ferringie who speaks so gfacious and bland 
But swears like a soul in Jehanum if 1 don’t quite g understand. 

A: first he calls me Sahib, then he calls me Gudda ka dada « 

And sometimes he winds by calling me soor y budmash, haramsadeh .” 
Words never to be forgotten, either by him or by the Natives of 
India, as they have led to great things, having compelled both Burra 
Sahibs and Chota Sahibs to use parliamentary language, in their 
Kutchcrrys to all natives of India whether they appear before them 
as litigants or witnesses. 

For all his many faults and failings, Sir Alfred Lyall has feathered 
his nest and those of his own admirably. Such is luck — such the 
force of interest. He has probably succeeded by virtue of his de- 
fects and follies. He may yet be raised to the peerage for his 
urbanity and courtesy, for the distinguished manner in which he has 
ruled his province, for his bravery in attacking and maligning the 
Chief Justice of his High Court, and, lastly but not by least, for 
tho» public-spirited manner, in which, solely for the good of the 
country, he has given all the best-jjaid appointments to members 
of his own Service, whether they were fitted for them or not. This 
last is his peculiarity that recommends him most to the ruling Bu- 
reaucracy and its patrons. If the Government of India had entrusted 
to him the selection of a bishop for the North-West Provinces, he 
would probably have recommended some Covenanted civilian, 
allied to himself either by Mood or marriage, for the appointment. 

Before closing this, we would strongly recommend Sir Alfred when 
he has to choose his crest, shield and supporters for his title of Lord 
Galcc, to adopt for the crest a cock with beak open crowing, a head 
of garlick on either side of the shield as supporters, Cxsar’s Com- 
mentaries on the shield with the words De bello Gallico and the 
mottoc soor budmash haramzadeh ! 

We may as well mention in this connection what is gossiped about 
in Upper InAia just now, that Mr. Justice Straight has gone home to 
try and make things easy for his friend Sir Alfred Lyall. One good 
turn deserves another. Sir Alfred Lyall did his best to get Mr. Justice 
Straight Chief Justiceship of the North-West when Sir Comer 
Petheram was transferred to Calcutta. 

PRIVY COUNCIL — CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Judgment • 

Of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on 
the appeal in re Abraham Malory Dillet from the Supreme Court 
of British Honduras, delivered 19th March, 1887. . 

Present.— Lord Watson, Lord Fitzgerald, Sir Barnes Peacock. 

This appeal is brought by Abraham Malory Dillet of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, against a verdict returned by a jury on 
tlic 6th September 1884, finding him guilty of the crime df perjury 
before William Anthony Musgrave, Sheriff* who was at that time 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of British Honduras; and also 
against a consequential order of the Chief Justice, dated the 27th 
March 1885, directing the appcallant to be struck off the list of 
practitioners of that Court. Such appeals arc of rare occurrence ; 
because the rule has been repeatedly laid down, and has been in- 
variably followed, that Her Majesty will not review or interfere 
with the course of the ciminal proceedings unless it is shewn that 
by a disregard of the forms of legal process, or by some violation of 
the principles of natural jutice or otherwise, substantial and grave 
injustice has been done. 

Along with his petition for leave to appeal, the appeallant pro- 
duced a printed report of the charge of the Presiding Judge and 
inter alia alleged (Reason XIII) that the Judge made statements to 
> the jury with reference to his conduct on three occasions, of which 
no evidence had been given at the trial ; and he referred in parti- 
cular to three extracts from the charge, marked respectively A, 
B and C, calculated to prejudice unduly the minds of the Jury against 
him. By order in Council of the 12th August 1885, Her Majesty 
directed the petition and these extracts to be referred to the Chief 
J usticc, in order that he might make such observations thereon as 
he might chink fit ; and further ordered that he should be at liberty 
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to appear and show cause against the prayer of the petition. His < 
Honor did not avail himself of the leave thus given him, but for- 
warded his observations to the Registrar, of the Privy Council. 
These observations were submitted to this Board ; and upon their 
report Her Majesty, by Order in Council of the 3rd April 1886, 
allowed the appellant to enter and prosecute his appeal upon the 
ground stated in the thirteenth reason of his petition, namely, that 
the conviction was obtained in a manner so unsatisfactory that the 
conviction alone \ught not to be conclusive as a ground for striking 
him off the roll, l’he Chief Justice was duly served with the 
appeal, but has not made an appearance. 

The prosecution of the appellant for perjury had its origin in 
these circumstances. The Chief Justice received a communication 
from Mr. Goodman, ^hc Attorney-General of Honduras, bringing 
under his notice the conduct cf the Appellant in the inferior Court, 
at two sittings of the Court held upon the 17th June 1884, a °d 
the presence of the Acting Magistrate. His Honor thereupon 
directed the affidavits of three persons who were present on these 
occasions to be prepared and submitted to him for his approval and 
these were subsequently sworn to by the deponents. Two of them, 
(the Attorney-General and the Acting Magistrate) said that the 
appellant “appeared to be under the influence of drink the third 
( Cato, the Court crier) said “ I saw that he was intoxicated.” The 
Chief Justice appointed the appellant to answer these affidavits, 
and he accordingly made an affidavit in which he stated that he was 
“ not under the influence of drink,” and denied Cato’s statement 
that he was intoxicated. Upon consideration of the statements in 
his affidavit, the Chief Justice, acting under the authority of 14 and 
15 Viet. Cap. 100, which has been extended to Honduras, directed 
the Attorney-General to prosecute the appellant for perjury and ^ 
criminal information was filed by that officer on the 15th August 
1884, containing two counts, one founded upon the appellant’s 
contradiction of himself and the Magistrate, and the other upon Ms 
contradiction of Cato’s statement. The trial commenced on the 
25th August 1884 and after occupying eight days terminated in a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of five to two, accompanied by a 
recommendation to the sympathy of the Court. 

It is very unfortunate that, owing to the fact of there being 
but one member of the Supreme Court of British Honduras, the 
trial took place before the same judge who had directed the affidavits 
to be prepared and submitted to him and had appointed the appellant 
to answer them, and upon the affidavit and answer being made had 
directed the prosecution. These circumstances may in some 
ancasure account for, although they cannot in the opinion of their 
Lordships justify many of the observations which were addressed 
by him to the jury. 

The issue which the jury had to try was a very simple one. 
They had to consider in the first place whether the accused was 
under the influence of liquor on the occasions libelled ; and in the 
second place whether he knew and believed that he was so at the 
time when he made affidavit to the contrary. Unless they were 
satisfied on both these points the jury had no right to find* appellant 
guilty. A man labouring under excitement may appear to others 
to be under the influence of drink when he is not ; and although he 
is actually under the influence he may be unconscious of the fact. 
The only question submitted to the jury was whether the appellant’s 
behaviour in court on the 17th June 1884 was due to drink. A 
misdirection of this kind vfrould not necessarily afford a ground for 
setting* aside a conviction in a Criminal case. But in the ex- 
tract C which the Chief Justice in his observations states to be 
substantially correct, he thus put the case against the accused : — 
“ Pause for a second and reflect what the result would be of verdict 
in favour of Mr. DVllet. It would be to brand the Attorney Gener- 
al of the Colony, a magistrate and others as perjurers, and are you 
going to brand all the members of my bar as alike perjurers and 
conspirators ? If the jury think so let them do their duty regardless 
of consequences.” 

Comment upon this ‘language is needless. It grossly misrepre- 
sented the real issue, and was most unfair to the accused, whose 
acquittal by the jury would have cast no imputation of perjury or 
even of untruthfulness cither upon the officials alluded to or upon 
the members of the Honduras bar. 

The Chief Justice does not in his observations impeach the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the extract A which is sufficiently vouched by 
the affidavits produced ; but he Vindicates the remarks contained in 
that extract by pointing out that the records in the four cases there- 
in referred to were put in evidence by the prosecutor before the 
case was closed, and that the appellant was the first to refer to these 
cases of contempt. Apparently the Chief Justice has failed to ap- 
preciate the gravamen of the obections which the appellant urges to 
the remarks in question, which arc, in their Lordships’ opinion, well 
founded. The judge not only uses the records in a manner altogether 
unwarrantable, but he converts himself into a witness, and without 
being sworn makes statements to the jury regarding visit of the 
accused to his (the Chief Justice’s) private house, and other matters 
which are neither to be found in the records nor in the evidence. 

The remarks contained in extract B are little, but not much, 
4 less objectionable. Their Lordships have not in estimating their 


character taken into account a reference which is therein made to 
a certain tragical or dark transaction. The Chief Justice in his 
observations states that he his no Tccollcction of making and 
is under the impression thht he did .hot make, such a reference ; 
and their Lordships have assumed for the purpose of this appeal, 
that he did not do so, although there arc' affidavits produced by 
persons who heard the words, including, one Reverend gentleman 
who took them down in shorthand at the time they were uttered to 
the jury. It would neither be pleasant nor profitable to criticise more 
minutely the directions of the Chief Justice to. the jury, so far as 
contained in these extracts. Their Lordships arc of opinion that 
these directions were grievously unjust to the appellant, and in many 
instances outraged the proprieties of judicial procedure. A conviction 
obtained by such unworthy means cannot be permitted to stand, and 
their Lordships will humbly advise Her Majesty to set aside the 
verdict and conviction appealed from. Seeing that the appellant 
has already undergone the sentence which followed upon the 
verdict it is unnecessary to order a new trial. Their Lordships 
would also humbly advise Her Majesty to reverse the order of the 
27th March 1885, removing the appellant from the roll of practi- 
tioners of the Supreme Court of British Honduras Their Lord- 
ships will direct a copy of their judgment to be communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

I 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 17th May 1887.— -Mr. W. H. A. Si;. John Leeds, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Shahabad, is transferred to 
Patna, and is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Barh sub- 
division of that district, with effect from the date on which he 
joined the appointment. 

The 281I1 June 1 887. — Baboo Sliama Churn Mitter, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Monghyr, is empowered to receive 
and dispose of applications made under section 1 18 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in that district. 

The 30th June 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar* Bancrjcc is ap- 
pointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 4th £rade, 
and is posted to the sub-division of Bchar, in the district of Patna, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Kcdar Nath Mookcrjee, 
or until further orders. 

Mt. F. B. Taylor, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
leave, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. R. F. Rampini, or until 
further orders. » 

The 1st July 1887. — Moulvi Mohumcd-ul-Nobi, Tcmpqrary De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Shahabad, is allowed leave 
for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the 7th instant, or from such subsequent date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Baboo Rakhal Das Haidar, Deputy Magistrate and, Deputy Col- 
lector, is allowed furlough from the 1st instant to the 20th Decem- 
ber 1887, inclusive, under section 132, chapter X of the Civil 
Leave Code. * 

Moulvic Ahmed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is 
posted temporarily to the Suddcr station of the Dacca district. 

The 2nd July 1887. — Moulvic Najimuddin Ahmed, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, lihagulpore, is allowed leave for a month and a half, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 17th 
May 1887. 

Moulvic Abdul Huq, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Julpi- 
goree, is allowed leave for three months, und jr,scction 138-2 <if the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he availed 
himself of it. 

The 4th July 1887. — Moulvic Gowhur Ally, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Durbhunga, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. G. J. B. T. Dalton, Deputy Commissioner, Julpigorec, is 
allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 2nd proximo. 

The $th July 1887. — The following promotions and confirmations 
arc made it; the grades at Sub-Deputy Collectors : — 

Promoted to the first grade. Baboo Rash Bchary Naik, but will 
continue to act until further orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. 

Confirmed in the first grade. Baboo Kedar Nath Bancrjcc. 
Promoted to the first grade. Baboo Kustori Lai, but will con- 
tinue to be* employed, until further orders, as a Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

Promoted temporarily to the Jirst grade. Baboo Suchita Nund 
^/Iookcrjcc, vice Baboo Annoda Prosad Pattuck, deoeased, Moulviei 
Mahomed A*har, vice Baboo Shoshi Bhusan Sen, on deputation, 
Fyzoollah Khan, vice Mr. J. C. Lloyd. 

Confirmed in the second grade. Moulvie Imdad Ali, Baboot 
Gogan Chundcr Bancrjec, Doorga Churn Ghosc. 

Promoted to the second grade. Baboo Srccnath Chattcrjee, but 
will continue to be employed, until further orders, as Officiating 
Special Deputy Collector on Butwara work in Shahabad. 
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Confirmed in the second grade. Baboo Baroda Das Bose. 

Promoted to the second grade. Baboo Nowrungi Lall, but will 
continue to be employed, until furtljjbr orders, as Officiating Special 
Deputy Collector on Butwara vyork in Durbhunga. 

Confirmed in the second grade. Baboo Chunder Kant Gangooly. 

Promoted temporarily to the second grade. Baboos Radhica Lall 
Shomc, vice Baboo Suchjjta tyund Mookerjee, Nogendro Lall Milter, 
vice Moulvic Mahomed Azhar, Moulvie Fuzlul Rahman, vice Baboo 
Ram Brahmu Chatterjee, retired. 

Confirmed in the third giadc. "Baboos Radhica Lall Shomc, 
Nogendro Lall Mitter, Moulvie Fuzlul Rahman, Baboo Okhoy 
Coomar Chowdry. 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Beni Madhub Chatterjee, 
but will continue^ to be employed, until further orders, on his 
present deputation. 

Confirmed in the third grade. Mr. S. N* Bancrjcc. 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Poorno Chunder Bysack, 
but will continue to act, until further orders, as a Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moulvic Mahomed Abdurrauf, but 
will continue to act, until further orders, a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Moulvic Wajid Hossein, on leave, but will con- 
tinue to be employed, until further orders, as Officiating Special 
Deputy Collector on Butwara work in MozufFerpore. 

Confirmed in the third grade. Baboo Gopi Krishna Lall*, 
Moulvie Golam Lillahi, ftaboos MohervJro Nath Seal, Bhoobun 
Mohun Soor. * 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose, but 
will continue <0 be employed, until further orders, on his present 
deputation. 

Promoted temporarily to the third grade. Baboos Jugdam Sahoy, 
vice Radhica Lall Shome, Shco Sunkcr Singh, vice Moulvie Fu2lul 
Rahman. 

Appointed to the fouth grade, but will continue to be employed, 
until further orders, in the third grade. Baboos Khudiram Poddar, 
Kali Coomar Roy Chowdhry, Ananta Lai Chatterjee, Moulvie 
Anwar Ahmed, Baboo Dino Nath Chuckcrbutty, Moulvic Abdul 
Huq,JPaboos Ananda Nundo Sen, Bonomali Pramanick, Nibarun 
Chunder Ghuttuck, Gossain Das Hazra, Shoshi Mohun Talookdar, 
Movlvic Mahomed Ghowsi, Baboo Hem Chunder Mookerjee, but 
will continue to be employed, until further orders, as Temporary 
Deputy Collector in charge of the Khas Tchsil Office at Contai, 
Midnaporc, Moulvie Husmut Hossein, but will continue to be em- 
ployed, until further orders, in the third grade. 

The following promotions and confirmations arc made in the 
Subordinate Executive Service : — 

Confirmed in the fourth grade. Mr. H. B. Beanies, on deputa- 
tion, vice Moulvie Mofizuddin, retired. 

Promoted temporarily to the fouTth grade. Baboos Luchminarain, 
on deputation, vice Mr. H. B. Beames, Mohendro Nath Gupta, 
vise Luchminarain, on deputation. 

Confirmed tn the fifth grade. Baboos Komulnath Ghose, vice 
Baboo Ashootosh Gupta, deceased, Bissessur Bancrjcc, vice Mr. II. 
B. Beames. # 

Promoted temporarily to the fifth grade. Baboos Hurish Chunder 
Bancrjcc, on deputation, vice Baboo Komulnath Ghose, Abinash 
Chunder Mullick, vice Baboo Hurish Chunder Bancrjcc, on de- 
putation, Narendro Nath Chowdry, vice Baboo Bissessur Bancrjcc. 

Confirmed in the sixth grade. Baboos Chunder Bhoosun Chuck- 
crbutty, vice Baboo Komulnath Ghose, Shamadhub Roy, vice Baboo 
Bissessur Bancrjcc. 

Promoted temporarily to the sixth grade. Mr. J. S. Davidson, 
vice Baboo Abinash Cflundcr Mullick, Baboos Ashootosh Sircar, on 
deputation, vice Baboo Narendro Nath Chowdry, Nundjec, vice 
Baboo Ashootosh Sircar, on deputation. 

Confirmed in the seventh grade. Baboos Ashootosh Sircar, vice 
Baboo Girendro Nath Mitter, deceased, Nundjec, vice Baboo 
Chunder Bhoosun Chuckcrbutty, Upendcr Chunder Mookerjee, vice 
Baboo Shamadhub Roy. 

Appointed temporarily to the seventh grade. Kumar Ramendra 
Krishna, Baboos Toolsi Das Mookerjee, Krishnakali Mookerjee, 
Basanta Krishna Bose, Kunjn Bchary Chatterjee, Priya Nath Mook- 
erjee, Saroda Prosad Sircar, Bangshi Dhar Banerjee. 

, Mr. G. W. Place, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Lohardugga, is appointed to act temporarily as Judicial Com- 
missioner of Chota Nagpore till relieved by Mr. F. W. R. Cowley. 

Baboo Baroda Churn Mitter, Assistant Magistrate ann Collector, 
Pubna, is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Baboo Gogan Chunder Banerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Pala- 
n\pw, Lohardugga, is allowed leave for three months, under section 
72 of the Cy'il Leave Code, with effect from the 25th June 1887, 
or such subsequent date as he may 'avail himself of it. 

* Munshi Ram&hwara Pershad is appointed to act as *Sub-Deput/ 
Collector of Palamow, Lohardugga, during the absence! on leave, of 
Baboo Gogan Chunder Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Kali Prosonno Chowdry, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Noakhally, is allowed leave for one month, 
under rule II, section 138 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
such date to he may avail himself of it. 


» Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c.s.i., Commissioner of Orissa and Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals, Cuttack, is allowed leave for three 
moflths, under section of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 13th August next. • 

Mr. C. F. Worsley is appointed to act as Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division and Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals, 
Cuttack, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c.s.i., 
or until further orders, on being relieved of his present appointment 
as Officiating Commissioner of Dacca. / 

Baboo Nowrungi Lall, Officiating Special Deputy Collector on 
Butwara work in Durbhunga, is appointed to act as a Special Deputy 
Collector for employment on Butwara work, in the district of Shaha- 
bad, during the absence, on deputation, of Moulvic Nasirunddin, or 
uatil further orders. t 

Baboo Srcc Nath Chatterjee, Officiating Special Deputy Collector 
on Butwara work in Shahabad, is appointed to act, until further 
orders, as a Special Deputy Collector for employment on Butwara 
work, in the district of Durbhunga. 

Judicial. — The 1st July 1887. — Baboo Nuffer Chunder Bhutto, 
Subordinate Judge, Nuddea, is appointed to be Subordinate Judge 
and Small Cause Court Judge of Backergunge, vice Baboo Mothoora 
Nath Gupta about to retire. 

Baboo Gonesh Chunder Chowdry, First Subordinate Judge and 
Small Cause Court Judge, Midnaporc, on leave, is appointed to be 
Subordinate Judge of Nuddea. • 

The 5th July 1887. — Baboo Sham Chand Dhur, Additional Sub- 
ordinate Judge, Bhagulporc, is appointed temporarily to act as 
Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge, Mohghyr, till 
relieved by Baboo Purna Chunder Shomc. 

f Baboo Purna Chnndcr Shomc, Munsif of Kaligungc, Dacca, is 
appointed to act as Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court 
Judge of Monghyr, during the absence, oh leave, of Baboo Opendra 
Cylinder Mullick, or until further orders. 

Baboo Hernando Chunder Bose, Additional Munsif of Dacca, is 
appointed to act as Additional Subordinate Judge of Chittagong, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Krishna Mohun 
Mookerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Paresh Nath Chatterjee, b.l., is appointed to act as a Mun- 
sif in the district of Jessore, to be ordinarily stationed at Bagirhat, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Saroda Prosad Chatterjee, 
or until further orders. * 

The undermentioned officers arc vested with the power to try 
summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure : — * r 

Baboo Kali Piuldj Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Balasorc. 

Baboo Pran Kissen Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Balasorc. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 22nd June 1887. — Baboo 
Tara Charan Sen, Second Munsif of Chandporc, in the district of 
Tipperah, is allowed leave for one mouth, viz., 14. days under sec- 
tion 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, and the re- 
maining 1 6 days under section 73, rule 1 of the same Code, with 
cflcct Irom the 19th proximo, or from the date on which he may be 
relieved. 

The 28th June 1887. — Baboo Nanda Lai Kundu, First Munsif 
of Chandporc, in the district of Tipperah, is allowed leave for 23 
days, under section 73, rule I, chapter V fcf Civil Leave Code, in 
extension of the leave granted to him on the 29th April 1887. 

Baboo Saroda Prosad Chattcrji. Second Munsif of Bagirhat, in 
the district of Jessore, is allowed leave for one month, viz., 12 days 
under section 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, and 
the remaining 18 days under section 73, rule 1 of the same Code, 
with effect from the 10th proximo, or from the date on which he 
may be relieved.^ 

The 1st July 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar Ghose, Additional 
Munsif of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 15 days, "under sec- 
tion 73, rule 1, chapter V of the Civil Lca’te Code, in extension of 
the leave granted to him on the 16th April 1887. 
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THE JUBILEE, 1887. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

[ Concluded from p. 326 .] 

XXVI. 

The forces of the dark dissolve, 

The doorways of the dark are broken : 

The word that casts out night is spoken, 

And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light born of night bears token. 

’ XXiVII. 

She, loving light for light’s sake only, 

And truth for only truth’s, and song 
For song’s sake and the sea’s, how long 

Hath she not borne the world her lonely 
Witness of right and wrong ?, 

XXV I II. 

From light to light her eyes imperial 
Turn, and require the further light. 

More pei feet than the sun’s in sight, 

Till star and sun seem all funereal 
Lamps of the vaulted night. 

XXIX. 

'She gazes till the strenuous soul 
Within the rapture of her eyes 
Creates or bids, awake, arise, 

The light she looks for, pure and whole 
And worshipped of the wise. 

XXX 

Such sons are hers, such radiant hands 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old, 

.Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 

Have sent acros‘vall seas and lands 
* 

Her fame as music rolled. 

XXXI. 

As mus4C made of rolling thunder 

That hurls through heavert its heart sub«.«ww, 
Its heart of joy,' in charging chime, 

So ring the songs that round and under 
Her temple surge and climb. 

XXXII 

A Nfcple not by men’s hands builded, 

• But rjoulded of the spirit, and wrought 
Of passion and imperious thought ; 

With light beyond all sunlight gilded, 

Whereby thp sun seems nought. 


XXXIII. 

Thy shrine, 0111 mother, seen for fairer 
Than even thy natural face, made fair 
With kisses of thine April air 
Even now, when ipring thy banner-bearer 
Took up thy sign to bear. 

XXXIV. 

Thine annual sign fiom heaven’s own arch 
Given of the sun’s hand into thine, 

To rear and cheer each wildwood shrine 
But now laid waste by wild-winged March, 
March, mad with wind like wine. 

XXXV. 

From all thy brightening downs whereon 
The windy seaward whinflower shows 
Blossom whose pride strikes pale the rose 
Forth is the golden watchword gone 
Whereat the world’s face glows. 

XXXVI. 

Thy quickening woods rejoice and ring 
Till earth seems glorious as the sea : 

With yearning love too glad for glee 
The world’s heart quivers toward the spring 
As all our hearts toward thee. 

XXXVII. 

Thee, mother, thee, our queen, who givcst 
Assurance to the heavens most high 
* And earth whereon her bondsmen sigh 
That by the sea’s grace while thou livest 
Hope shall not wholly die. 

XXXVIII. 

That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
As dew more heavenly on thy head 
Keeps bright thy face in sight of m 4 an, * 
Man’s prjde shall drop not dead. 

, XXXIX. i 

A pride more pure than humblest prayer, 
More wise than wisdom born of doubt, 
Girds for thy sake men’s hearts about' 
With trust and triumph that despair 
” And fear may cast not out. 

XL. 

Despair may wring men’s hearts, and fear 
Bow down their heads to kiss the dust, 
Where patriot memories rot and rust, 

And change makes faint a nation’s cheer, 
And faith yields up her trust. 


Subscribers in the country, are requested to remit by postal money orders , , if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
, A *y other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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XLI. 

Not here this year have true men known, 

Not here this year may tjue men know, 
That brand of shamc-cofopclliyg woe 

Which bids but brave men shrink or groan 
And lays fcut honour low. 

• « 

XL1I 

The strong spring wind blows notes of praise, 
And hallowing pride of heart, and cheer 
Unchanging, toward all true men here 

Who hyld the trust of ancient days 
High as of old this year. 

• 

XLIII. 

The days that made thee great are dead ; 

The days that now must keep thee great 
Lie not in keeping of thy fate ; 

In thine they lie, whose heart and head 
Sustain thy charge of state. 

t 

XLIV. 1 

No state so proud, no pride so just, 

The sun, through clouds at sunrise curled 
Or clouds across the sunset whirled, 

Hath sight of, nor has man such trust 
As thine in all the world. 


XLV. 

Each hour that sees the sunset’s crest 
Make bright thy shores ere day decline 
Secs dawn the sun on shores of thine, 

Sees west as cast and cast as west 
On thee their sovereign shine. 

XLVI 

The sea’s own heart must needs wax proud 
To have borne the woild a child like thee. 

What birth of earth might ever be 

Thy sister? .Time, a wandering cloud, 

•is sunshine on thy sea. 

* XLVI I. 

« Change mars not her ; and thee, our mother. 

What change that irks or moves thee mars ? 
What shock that shakes ? what chance that jars ? 

Time gave thee, as lie gave none other, 

A station like a star’s. 

• • 

XLV III. 

The storm that shrieks, the wind that wages 
War with the wings of hopes that climb 
;roo high toward heaven in doubt sublime. 

Assail not thee, approved of ages 
The towering crown of time. 

I* 

XLIX. 

« 

Toward thee this year thy children turning 
With souls uplift of changeless cheer 
Salute with love that casts out fear, 

With hearts for beacons round thee burning, 

The token of this year. 

*L. 

With just and sacred jubilation « 

Let earth sound answer to the sea 
For witness, blown on winds as free, 

How England, how her crowning nation, 

Acclaims this jubilee. 


Wxt 


1*FTER all Sir Ashley Eden succumbed to his paralytic attack. 

ix The Bengal Secrefariat was closed on Wednesday to his memory. 

• 

• * 

Justice has triumphed. Sir John Pope Hennessy has been rein- 
stated as Governor of Mauritius, Mr. Clifford Lj.oyd being provided 
elsewhere. The latter is lucky in his friends. /Sir John has only 
got his due. 

* *•# 

In Hyderabad, they are undoing the deeds of the Boy Minister. The 
Dcccan Times says that “ an important contract entered into by the 
cx-Minister for the local manufacture of arms, such as muskets, pistole, 
swords, &e., by which the Government was committed to a monthly 
expenditure of Rs. 5,000 for a term of years, has been put an end to 
on the ground that the contract had never received His Highness’ 
sanction.” But this five thousand a month is a mere fleabite. When 
will attention be drawn to the colossal jobs and wholesale diversions 9 

*** 

Tiie Bengal Times has found a new grievance out of the visit of the 
Indian notabilities to England. TJie following paragraph occurs in its 
editorial columns : — 

“Royal Eccentricity. Our Most Gracious .Sovereign Lady, Victoria, 
has been known to display singular instances of her Royal favour. On 
terminating her reception of the Maharani of Kuch Bchar, Her Majesty 
I is said to have kissed her on both cheeks — a strange mark of Royal 
condescension indeed.” 


* * 

1 -Ier Majesty has graciously augmented the funds of the Imperial 
Institute by / 1, <500. 

*** 

Just now the prospects of pilgrimages are far from promising, either 
in Hinduism or in Christianity. A telegram informs us that two 
hundred pilgrims out of three hundred in a ferry boat have been 
drowned in the Danube in a hurricane. 

• • * 

A native who purchased a piece of land for Rs. 1,000, has priced it 
at Rs. 9,5o,ocjp when required for public purposes. The ncgociation 
may close at Ms* 1^0,000. This is in Jhansi. There is no Land Ac 
quisition Act in Jhansi, of course. 

*** 

THERE has been an extraordinary hail storm in Roumelia. Early last 
month such a storm passed over the districts of Aitos and Carnabat- — 
the stones were more than a pound in weight, of irregular and rough 
surface, presenting sharp frozen points. Several persons and many 
cattle were killed, and the harvest destroyed. 

New Guinea claims the highest mountain. The height of Mount 
Hercules is now reported to be 32,786 feet. 


Sir Auckland Colvin goes hi me early next month, preparatory to 
taking up the rule of the N. W. I\ and Oudh in November next. Mr. 

Westland probably acts as Finance Minister. 

# 

* * 

For their services with the Boundary Commission, Khan Bahadur 
IlrahiM Kha& and Mir 7a Ghulam Ahmad will be substantially 
rewarded for life with grants of land yielding Rs. 800 a yoar. 


Cholera numbered 31,328 victims in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
in May last, whereas in the corresponding month of the previous year, 
the number was only 1,016. 

*** 

The Rajputana Railway has been breached by the rains near Ajmir. 

* # 

They have issued a loan of 238 million marks in Germany for the 
construction of the Baltic Canal and completion of military railways 
and for the administration of the Army and Navy. 

#** 

THE Bombay Girgaum Police Court has sentenced a fireman, G. I. P* 
Railway, Eustace Brown, to three months 1 labor forlriminal trespass,* 
in that about mid-night he strayed into the bedroom of Mrs. LAURA 
Mary Cookman, wife of John Cookman, a drvier in the same Rail- 
way, while she was asleep alone, her husband being away on duty, and 
stood by her bedside and looked on. The case was heard by Mr. Ryan 
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in chambers. Awaking, Mrs. CookmaYj, believing the trespasser to Ue 
her husband, railed out to him by the dear name. There was no response 
and on her screaming for help a servant frbgi the verandah came and 
laid hold of him. Brown however snatched himself out of the hold 
and secreted himself in an adjoining room. The defence was an 
alibi . The witnesses however contradicted each other, and Mr. Ryan 
convicted the accused. 

\ *** 

News from Turkesfttn report terrible earthquakes.. The town of Vcrnoe 
and the settlement of Kaskelensk, twenty versts west of Vernoe, on the 
Tashkend-Kuldja road, have been destroyed. The victims are given at 
many hundreds. 

* * 

• * 

1 AT the sale of Lord Crawford’s library, Mr. QUARll'CH purchased 

the Mazarin or Gutenburg Bible for ,£2,650. 

# 

• • 

A TELEGRAM from Stockholm dated June M, says that “the town of 
Lulea has been burning since last night. The church, the Town Hall, 
the dispensary, and many streets are burnt down, and with the strong 
wind the danger still continues. Lulea is the chief town of the dis- 
trict of North Bothnia, is engaged^princJpally in the timber trade and 
contains 3,000 inhabitants.” 

*** 

The Vienna professors, among others, Herren Frisch and Bili.orth, 
have pronounced against M. Pasteur’s system. Professor Friscji 
had been to Paris on purpose to learn it and, on his return home, 
tried it on animals— with very poor results. In some cases, the 

vaccination caused the death of the subject from hydrophobia. * 

* 

• * * • 

Notwithstanding the innumerable channels of communication now- 
adays, very little is known in the outside world of the inner life of 
Russia. The value of precise knowledge of matters touching the wea 
or woe of the largest empire in the woild, inhabited by millions of 
our race, need not be insisted upon. To us of India, every scrap of 
true information about our daily nearing European foe, has a peculiar 
importance. We, therefore, without hesitation, reproduce the following 
valuable observation confidentially obtained from a friend at Kicff by 
the Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 

“ In every class of the population (says my friend) are to he found 
symptoms of a deeply- rooted and increasing discontent. From this 
even the army is not free, seeing that the continued preference given to 
the regiments of Guards above the other troops is a source of unceasing 
complaint. Moreover, the vexations system of supervision by the 
commandant of the regiment over his officers, and of the officers over 
each other, tends more and more to loosen the spirit of fellowship and 
open the door to suspicion. It has even gone so far that the com- 
mandant is held responsible for the private relations— nay, even for 
the correspondence —of his officers. Recently a ukase from St. Peters- 
burg is said to have been issued to the military commandants to the 
effect that ‘letters to the soldiers were not to be delivered until the con- 
tents had been examined. Landed property is under a ban, the great 
landowners are oppressed by Government officials on one side and 
threatened by the peasantry^m the other. In disputes of the landlords 
with th% peasants the central authority, from fear of agrarian riots, 
generally sides with the peasantry. Besides this, the value of land is 
driven down to the point of ruin by the inhibition against letting it to 
Poles or Jews, who, in the south-west of Russia, were the best and most 
enlightened fanners. The demoralization of the authorities is ever 
more and more on the increase. It is a well-known fact that the chiefs 
of circuits and superintendents of districts derive fixed annual contri- 
butions from the manufacturers, merchants, and landowners of their 
jurisdiction. It is not attempted to keep the system a secret ; the 
joint-stock sugar factories place such outlays openly in their account, 
under the heading of honoraria. Even police functionaries do not 
scruple to accept largess. Respectable officials are forced to be spec- 
tators of practices which they may detest but are unable to prevent. 
In religion, sectarianism, especially the sect of the Sundists, is making 
enormous progress ; while the influence of the Orthodox priests on the 
peasant population is steadily decreasing. Meanwhile this peasant 
population, fleeced by the organs of Government, goaded by the Pan- 
slavists, courted by the Nihilists, and altogether in a condition of eco- 
nomic deterioration, presents a distressing spectacle, and affords every 
’ reason for apprehending the very worst at no distant epoch. Every- 
where disorganization and decay ; everywhere the same evils which 
possibly could only be checked by peaceful policy abroad and by ener- 
getic reforms at home. Of such' incisive reforms there are no indica- 
tions observable. Half-measures are taken, which only aggravate the 
mischief and detract yet more from the respect due to authority.” 

So there is not only something but a great deal rotten in the empi 
pf the Czar. &ferything is going to reck and ruin. The whole- 
society is diseased to the core. We are no longer surprised at tin: 

phenomenon of Nihilism. In fact, we expect Revolution. 

# 

• * 

The European cleric Thomas Thomas, Paper Currency Office, Bom- 
bay, has been sentenced by Mr. Justice Jardine to two years’ rigorous 


imprisonment each on three separate charges, or a total of six years. 
The Jury had recommended him to mercy and the Judge acceding to 
passed the light sentence reminding the prisoner that he had 
rendered himself liable to transporation fcv life or ten years’ labor. 
The Advocate-General also spared him further indignity by not pro- 
ceeding with the charge of forgery. The Jury at request returned^ 
formal verdict of acquittal. # 

* • 

* * 

The Southern papers report the death, at the Madras hospital, on the 
9th ultimo, in his sixty-fifth year, of the Rev. P. 1 J.AJA Gopaul, mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland. At one time, many, many 
years ago, the deceased attracted a good deal of public notice. He 
was one of the earliest converts of a well-known missionary, the late 
Rev. John Anderson. Baptised in June 1841, he was ordained in 
1843, and after six years’ woik in the mission field, went, in 1849, to 
Great Britain, where he was privileged to preach before the Queen in 
Scotland. Thirty-three ycats after, he again visited Europe in 1882, this 
time in the cause of Female Education. He persuaded the good peo- 
ple of England and Scotland to give liberally towards the establish- 
ment of schools for cast e/ boys and ragged female schools for the 
masses. He was held in high respect in Christian Society of all races 
in the South. He was frequently associated with its* members on 
religious and educational committees. He was Moderator of the Pres- 
betery and member of the Council of the Christian College. 

*** 

The Lieutenant-Governor starts on his tour on the 20th. The official 
programme is as follows : — 


»— « wr { SWCSMP* 

2lSt...Hillt. 


Thursday 

Friday 


22nd. ..Return to Hughli 


| By rail. 

f B 2 

...l sl< 

l A’, 


y rail; 
sleep on the 
Rhotas. 

By river. 


Saturday „ 23rd. ..Towards Krishnaghar 

Sunday „ 24th. ..Arrive Krishnaghur, midday. 

Monday „ 25th. ..Halt. 

Tuesday „ 20th. ..Towards Bcrhampore ... By rivej. 

Wednesday „ 27th. .. Arrive Berhamporc about 1 1 A.M. 

Thursday „ 28th. ..Halt. • 

Friday „ 29th / Moorshcdabad, and proceed up 

Saturday „ 30th < stream towards Jungipore and 

Sunday „ 3 1 st t the Mohanuddi ... ...By river. 

Monday, August 1st... Arrive Maldah. 

Tuesday „ 2nd... Halt. 

Wednesday „ 3rd...Manihari Ghftt ... * ... *By river. 

Thursday „ 4th. ..To Purncah ... ... By rail. 

Friday „ 5U1...T0 Mamhari GhAt ... ... By rail. 

Saturday „ 6th. ..Towards IJhagulporc * ... By river. 

Sunday „ 7th...Ariive Bhagulporc. 

Monday „ 8th. ..Halt. # 

Tuesday „ 9th. ..Towards Monghyr ... ... By river. 

Wednesday „ loth.. .Arrive Monghyr. 

Thursday „ nth. ..Halt. 

Friday „ I2th. .. Towards Mokameh... ... By river, 

f Arrive Mokarneh. 

Saturday „ 3 |t« Ourbhungah ...By special train. 

14th... Halt. * • 

15th... Do. 

i6th...Mnzufferpore ... ... By rail. 

1 7th. ..Halt. 

i8th...Mntihari... ... ... By rail. 

19th... Bet liah ... ... ... By rail. 

20th... Halt. 

2ist...llutwah ... ... ... Byroad. 

22nd. ..Halt. 

23rd... K/Vf Scwan to Chapra ...Road and rail. 

24th... Halt. 

25th... Patna. 

5lh} Ha,t - 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposes also to visit Sasseram, Buxar, 
Anab, Gya, and Rampore Beauleali, but details regarding this portion 
of the Tuur arc not yet complete. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


The inhabitants of North Alinagar, Bagarkhal, Samnagar, Rishra, 
Mahesh and Morepakur have for the third time memorialized the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for *a station at RisjJira, between 
Kotinagar and Serampore. The first memorial is dated 26th April 
1871 and the second 23rd December 1876. On both the occasions 
tiie Agent was not prepared to recommend the prayer, because the 
existing stations are close enough, being only 3X mile distant. The 
applicants now argue that that objection cannot now avail, because 
since 1876, a station has been opened at Seoraphuli only a mile frotr 
Bidyabati and another at Trishbigha two miles from Magra. 
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SATURDAY \ ' JULY 16, 1887. 

THE SIR JOJHN LAWRENCE. 

« the disaster and the inquiry. 

T HE Sir John Lawrenc $ is truly a victim of Heaven 
— it and all its belongings and concerns. Those 
who last took passage in her will never return even 
for a formal final parting. Not all the surviving 
Hindu world's arts of propitiation of the gods will 
bring them back even for a moment. 

Nor prayers, nor fasts, their plunge to death restrain, 

Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Even, the natural solicitude of the living host of 
friends and relations to know how and wherefore, 
humanly speaking, so many hundreds of respectable 
men and women were,, all of a sudden, 

Of life, dear ones and all, at once dispatched ; 

Cut off in quest of penance of their sins ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads j 
O, horrible 1 O, horrible ! most horrible l 

is not more promising. The attitude of Government 
has been all that might be reasonably wished for. 
It has not stinted its sympathy for the mourners, 
indeed it has been considerate beyond its traditions. 
In the absence of any survivor from among the offi- 
cers, crew or passengers turning up, it might with 
plausibility have refused to move in the matter. 
But Government has been good enough to forsake 
its wonted groove. Uncontent to take shelter in stiff 
forms and dry intellectual generalities, it has for once 
elected to be humbly human, even to take pity on 
mortal weakness. We cannot sufficiently thank Sir 
Steuart Bayley for the promptness with which he 
has issued the commission. It is not much. It can- 
not recompense the mourners. It will not compel the 
sea to give,up the bodies of the dead, still less can it 
galvanise the dead to life. Yet it is a boon not to 
be despised. ’,Tis something in the dearth of more 
substantial solace, to learn, if possible, how our in- 
nocent relations, our mothers and sisters and daughters 
and wives, were, all in a body, in their way as pilgrims 
to the Pooree shrine, on board a well-known vessel 
of repute, swept away, in a common enough gale and 
crushed to destruction, themselves and their vessel, 
with*commander«and crew and all. Sir Steuart cer- 
tainly is entitled to our best thanks. In the simple 
.language of life which the instinct of the Poet has 
adopted as his own, 

lie has done well and like a gentleman. 

And as a man, of course. And he has done it hand- 
somely, too. He has not been summoned to duty by 
any formal application or overt demonstration. Had 
he waited till the inertia of Bengali society, now in 
particular prostrated by a cruel disaster, Had been 
overcome, he might have waited long, much too long 
for any possible good in the end. In what he has 
done, he has, besides relying on his own natural 
instincts and his experience, responded to the voice 
ot the press. That voice on this occasion was far 
from multitudinous or clamourous, yet .he discerned its 
depth and ftcognised its representative character.* 
This is an unmistakable index to character. It is 
to be hoped the press will not forget this disposition 
to justice in the ruler. 

AH to no purpose has Government done its part. 
AH its generous intentions are in a fair (?) way of mis- 
carrying from the indifferentism and stolidity of its 


agents and underlings. Like every belonging of 
the Sir John Lawrence, the inquiry about it seems 
reserved for a miserable end. The ill-luck of the 
vessel pursues the court of enquiry upon it. . 

The Court of Inquiry opened on Monday and was 
continued the next day, at the close of which it ad- 
journed to that day next week — the The pro- 

ceedings of the opening day which we print else- 
where, from *the Englishman , will explain our 
disappointment and, we fear, justify our worst 
forebodings. The constitution of the .court, to begin 
with, is imperfect. It has been formed in the usual * 
way, of course, with the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
for President and an experienced ship-surveyor 
and another gentleman, Superintendent of the 
P. & O. Company, for colleagues. We have come to 
acquire a sneaking liking for Mr. Reily since he 
came to the magisterial bench, though we must con- 
fess ourselves disappointed on the present business. 
We can have no objection to' either of the other two. 
Captain Smidt seems to have acquired a prescriptive 
right to sit on Marine Courts, and the Superintendent 
of the great historic Steam Navigation Company 
seems on the face of it just the man for the 
work. But perhaps he, if not they, is a trifle too 
interested in the system of management in vogue, 
and it is the system — not any particular men — that* is 
on trial. Both are men likely to have acquired a 
certain set of ideas and opinions, partialities and 
prejudices. Experts are very good in their way, 
and indispensable on technical inquiries ; but experts 
cannot escape the influence of professional bias. 
They should be employed with caution, with a dis- 
tinct understanding of the risks of such employment. 
Precautions should be adopted where possible to 
guard against their narrowness. 

It is very distressing to have to suggest such consi- 
derations — to start suspicions possibly unfounded in 
toto — but. the occasion is not one for the bandying of 
compliments. We must say that the two non-legal 
coadjutor? of Mr. Reily, valuable as their experience 
is, and high as is their honor, are, roundly considered, 
of a piece, chips of the same block — say the same 
coral reef — nay, gems of the purest ray serene from 
the same mother-oysters — a trifle too much of the 
same element. It would have been more satisfactory 
to the general public, and .specially to the Hindu com- 
munity, if a native gentleman ha'd taken the place of 
one of them. It is no use telling us that natives do no.t 
understand ships and shipping affairs. Native lawyers 
are paid to argue shipping cases and native magistrates 
and judges to determine shipping causes. Besides, 
natives are partners and directors in shipping and 
riverine and maritime carrying ccftnpanies. If a man 
of professional experience were wanted, we could 
name a gentleman — a Baboo perhaps, but no hated 
Bengali — of exceptional knowledge in the line, of ge- 
neral experience and accomplishments, of perspicacity 
and vigour of understanding, and force of character. 
We refer to Baboo Ram Kissen. He is unique in 
his fitness for such an inquiry, having long been a 
shipowner or managing agent, without at all depend- 
ing on that business. 

We cannot hope anything from the spirit which 
hfe been shown by either the officer entrusted by 
Government with pursuing the inquiry, or the Court. 
Mr. Kilby, the Deputy Legal Remembrancer, in 
charge of the case, might as well have been sent to 
the Bay — to watch after any chance vestiges, of the 
lost steamer — he has shown himself so- completely- at 
sea. He is an object piteous to behold. He has 
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thrown himself entirely on the mercy of the Court.' 
He has made no previous enquiries and has no' in- 
formation to offer. He has not cared to apply to the 
quarters where he might have got any. He could haVe 
avoided making the exhibition of helplessness that 
he made, had he followed the example of confidence in 
the press setNjy his own. Government. It was lucky 
for him that Mr. Newstone had volunteered himself, 
otherwise the whole inquiry would- have been 
a farce in the first attempt. It was Mr. Newstone 
wBb provided materials for a few hours’ sitting. We 
‘wonder what Mr. Kilby would have done had this 
volunteer not been forthcoming. 

But from the way in which the court has gone 
about the work, it is all the same whether there are or 
are not witnesses. In the first place, the President is 
all impatience, where patience is specially needed. 
Mr. Reily warned everybody concerned or contem- 
plating to come forward, against verbosity or gener- 
ality. He was resolved hot to allow the inquiry to 
degenerate into a roving commission. Here is a pre- 
cious young gentleman relieved of the thankless 
drudgery of devilling at the bar by a lucky lift to the 
bench of the city magistrates, to give himself such 
airs so soon in his new career I Why, what harm is it 
to you, Mr. Reily, or to Mr. Kilby either, if this com- 
mission were ever so long, or had to travel through 
half the civilised world fof its fulfilment ? 

These servants of the state are not in sympathy with 
their Government. One might almost suspect the 
Government by appointing such agents to carry out 
its express behests to be enacting a little play of de- 
ception. The President is all. precision and to the 
point — so as not to do it ! And the Deputy Remem- 
brancer scarcely cares to remind him of his duty and 
the object of his present appointment. The commis- 
sion is comprehensive enough, to wit— the investigat- 
ing of all the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the steam ship Sir John Lawrence in the Bay of 
Bengal on the 25th of May last. Literally under- 
stood, this covers every circumstance directly or in- 
directly bearing upon the loss of the vessel. But 
these jsmall lawyers bring all their ingenuity to 
bear upon the language to frustrate a great public 
purpose. They have done everything to reduce 
the Government to an absurdity. For, surely, if 
no questions are to be aeked or statements re- 
corded except in respect of the Sir John Lawrence, 
nay, of the disaster to the Sir John Lawrence 
on her last voyage, then this Court is an imposition, 
for no such evidence exists or is possible, for nobody 
has survived the accident. The President’s lawyer- 
like objections would have been pertinent to a 
criminal trial under ’English law, which is so liberal 
to the accused, but this is an extra-judicial inquiry, 
here are no citizens in peril for life or liberty, and here 
this ultra-lawyerism is a mere pedantry, and a mis- 
chievous one. 

The attitude of the President and the Prosecutor 
throws the duty on the public. We hope the 
public will come forward in a dutiful and loyal spirit. 
The duty is peculiarly that of the native community 
which has suffered most and almost exclusively from 
the loss of the vessel. Where are our patriots and 
where are our young lions of the Bar ? And is rfot 
our Lal Mohan in our midst ? To try to enter the 
illustrious chamber of British legislation is no doubt 
a noble ambition, peculiarly noble in an I ndian sub- 
ject Of the crown. But it is not the sumtnum bonum, 
nor. the only worthy end of life. We trust before 
Tuesday, some of the surviving friends of the' multi- 


tudinous victims of the disaster will employ counsel 
to watch the inquiry and procure and offer such evi- 
dence as may be procurable ’under the circumstances. 

For our part, we are able to present to the public the 
following extract from a private letter written on the 
3rd June on board by a seaman going to sea. . 

I am glad to inform you of trty safe arrival on board. I got here on 
tnc 30th and found the vessel ah* right. Two of our vessels are 
missing, one of them I think is lost with ail hands, the other I don’t give 
up just yet. The sights we saw on the 29th was dreadful — the bodies of 
men women and children, both European and native, floating about the 
Sandheads and the sharks tearing them to pieces! We were sailing 
through them for two hours. I think the Chandbally steamer and the 
Tug Retriever have been lost. Poor fellows 1 

We may here remark that no reports of the official 
search for the Sir John Lawrence have been pub- 
lished. This does not speak well of the Marine De- 
partment of the Secretariat. 

THE LAST OF THE JUBILEE IN BENGAL. 

THE HONOURS DURBAR. 

The last of the Jubilee Ddrbars came off on Friday. The titles that 
were conferred on the Indian Jubilee Day were figuratively awarded on 
the occasion — that is announced by Gazette on that day. There was 
no actual delivery of token or execution of document. That business 
for the Indian titles was enacted for Bengal by the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself on the 15th instant. Not much attempt was made 
to gloss over the too glaring fact that it was almost an act of 
supererogation. Indications were even visible that it was somewhat 
of a “bore.” Of dignity there was little in it: its very grace was 
graceless. And yet there is scarcely anybody to blame : njpe cer- 
tainly to hang. 

The ceremony was dreary, and rather puerile. The whole thing too 
strongly reminded one of the Lilliput Levee. 

Oh, the Glorious Revolution ! 

Oh, the British Indian Constitution f 
Now that the Sahebs, clever bold folks, ' 

Have turned the tables on the Moguls and Mugs f 

Easily and in a trice the thing was done, 

Though the Prize boys were more than two to one. 

None brave as lions, many quick as foxes, 

Others with land or silver safe in boxes ! *• 

/ 

: .* v His Majesty bah' doored some eight or ten, # 

Perhaps a score or so of gentlemen. 

And would-be gents, some short and others tall — „ 

“Arise, Baboo What the-deuce-they-you-call.” 

One fat gentleman, too fat by far, 

Was Master O’ Ceremonies throughout Durbar. 

His voice was gruff, his pants were hot and tight 
His wife had said, “ Mind, dear, don’t tlfngle outright.” % 

But the grand Grand Chamberlain passed the test. 

He was up to the thing and did his best., &c. 

But, then, it was a poor business at best. And even the big man with 
the bale of blue serge surcharged with heavy gold lace, could not 
make the ridiculous sublime. The authorities evidently had no heart 
in the matter. While our Governor’s own palace was undergoing 
repairs, and he was shifting for himself, away from his capital 
at a chatew lent him by his Chief the Khedive, the ceremony was 
perfunctorily gone through in the verandah of his office in the city, 
during the heat and bustle of the day. The verandah is the most 9 
magnificent in the country, less broad perhaps than the monster 
verandah in Baboo Jadulal Mullick’s house in the Suburbs but * 
longer far— and it was airy of course. It couid have been improvised 
into a thing of beauty. But the atmosphere of a terrible office like 
the Bengal Secretariat— a department for pulling the noses of the 
Vninor rulei^ of the land scattered about— repreftes all the finer 
aspirations of the soul. The place was ordered to be decorated, to 
be sure, in the usual fashion. A hero’s son who aspires to execute 
great public works, was impressed into the bouse-deCorator*s rdle > 
apparently with instructions from the Financial Secretary to do the 
thing and have done with it as cheap as possible. No wonder if it 
was left, like all the arrangements, to the tender mercies of the 
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clerks. The result was as hideous as bunting and cheap blue linen 
could make it. Happily punkahs were flut up, to avoid the repetition 
of history in the immediate vicinity of the BlAck Hole, but the parti- 
colored fringes were a continual torture. 

The arrangements were in keeping. Gentlemen were left to take 
the chance of finding seats as* best they could, or stand in any odd 
Viook or corner or between chairs. We are not talking of the pro- 
fane vulgar or mere “gentlemen of the press,” but men acred to the 
lips or owning a substantial interest in the Public Debt, privileged to 
draw their thousands a month of pay, were sent from pillar to post. 


ablest member of the family, who, with his mother the Queen Dowager, 
went to England to protest against the Annexation. Prince Jehan 
Kudr remained with Hfs Majesty from 6 in the morning to 3 p.m. 
Mott of the time the king himself spoke. As the king is deaf, the 
conversation was heard and has caused the greatest alarm among 
those in power in the Household. The king opened out his heart 
to his nephew, spoke of his approaching end, and proposed to make 
over charge of his affairs to him. The Prince politely declined, but 
was, before leaving, persuaded to consent. The box of seals was to 
be made over to him and he was to draw and seceive the next 


It was nobody’s duty to see the guests provided. The clerks who 
freely moved backwards and forwards, were too important personages 
for the moment to look at the dogs— including well-known faces, 
even their own friends — drawn by invitation almost of the nature 
of command to see the Tamasha at their Master’s house. 

The Lieutenant-Governor entered the Durbar verandah in a sort 
of procession, reminding you of the Judges in scarlet entering the 
Sessions Court to sit on their grim work. On his taking his seat, the 
more favoured recipients were one after another introduced and 
sent after their business, earfi to reappear in his new guise. Thus, 
RajaRAMF.SWAR SING Bahadoor, brother if the Maharaja ofDur- 
bhunga, Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadoor, Raja Mahendralal 
Khan of Narojdle, Midnapore, R&ja Doorga .Churn Law and the 
Hon’ble Raja Peary Mohun Mookerjef., son of Baboo Joykisskn 
MOOKERJEE of Uttarpara, Hooghly, were brought up one by one and 
duly invested. His Honor had a good word for each of them, most 
of them being familiar faces to him. The Rai Bahadoors and Khan 
Bahadoors next and last formed one promiscuous lot and received 
their sunnuds, with a few general remarks. The Lieutenant-Governor 
next himself entertained them and some other native gentlemen pre- 
sent with utter and pan, the remaining native gentlemen of the two 
front rows being treated to like courtesy by the Secretaries. Sir 
STEUART Bayley concluded by addressing the whole audience. He 
thanked them for their patience through the fatiguing ceremony, 
apologized that the Durbar could not be held at Belvedere, referred 
to the Jubilee in England and to the sad death of Sir Ashley Edf.n, 
and finally exhorted the good boys not to rest content with the prizes 
they had wton, but to work on for more and better ones, and be an 
example to others, and lastly he wished them long life and prosperity. 

The guard of honour, supplied by a detachment of the 7th N. I. 
Regiment under command of a European officer, presented arms to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the ^and playing the National Anthem. 

TH.R SICK-MAN AT HOME. 

THE EX-KING OF OUDH. 

FOR some days all sorts of rumours have been in circulation about the 
health of our illustrious suburban neighbour the King of Oudh. Some 
impudent designing folk have gone the length of giving out that His 
Majesty was dead. We are in a position to give the exact truth. The 
king is now old, and infirm of course, and he has long been ailing, but 
he is v^ry far from a monbund condition yet. He is weak, however, and 
feels his end drawing. It cannot be long deferred, he feels, or thinks, 
and, like a pious man with some share of worldly wisdom, wishes to 
‘dispose of his affairs and prepare for the next world. To this, however, 
his people as distinguished from his own, have very grave objections — 
of a personal, not to say selfish, character. Accordingly, they are band- 
ed together to thwart their royal master. They would thwart the 
great King of Terrors, and keep him out of his prey, if they 
could. This might seem very loyal and generous of them. Not a bit 
of it. It is only a struggle between the two over the same prey— a 
quarrel about the exclusive possession of the spoil. The vidtim, such 
as it is, is now the mortals’, Death having as yet only a sort of lien on 
1 the .royal exile, to come into operation in due course, for certain. 
The King's superior officers and upper servants are only interested in 
his life ; they would keep their puppet as long as they could, for 
the splendid opportunity of wasting his substance and ruling the 
great household in his name. So tjiey flatter His' Majesty into the 
belief that he is ^ell enough. If the signs are too visible even to ( 
the eyes of Oriental royalty, his minions and minister scare him 
away from dwelling on them and doing the needful under the cir- 
cumstances, by representing that to do so was to hasten the dreaded 
finale. And such indeed is the common belief. 

Notwithstanding all, the king on Wednesday sent for his nephew 
Prince Jehan Kudr. This i‘. ibe son and heir of the king’s brother 
usually called the Genera^ Sahcb, still remembered in Oudh as the 


monthly stipend and to spend according to the previous allotmqms 
and his own discretion. * \ ** 

No sooner had the Prince left than the others set to unsettle tlfijS 
king’s mind, loudly lamenting his morbid apprehension of deathly 
To make sure of their game and to discredit the Prince with both kini 
and the British Residency, they abstracted the box of seals— a valuable* 
work of art, presented by the then Governor-General to Ghaziuddin^ 
Hyder Shaii, which is an heirloom of the family— and made- & 
believe it was stolen by the Prince, a contemptible hole being made 
' in the wall of the room in which it wa6 kept, next to the Prince’s 
stable. Of course, whether the Prin’ce was convicted or suspected 
of theft or not, there were no seals to deliver, and the whole 
Palace is absorbed in the latest sensation. 


, BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 6th July 1887.— .Baboo Ashutosh Sircar, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of 
theidistrict of Dacca. 

Baboo Ashutosh Sircar is vested with the powers of a Collector 
under Act X of 1870, for the purpose of acquiring land required for 
public purposes in the Dacca district. 

The 8th July 1887. — Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Serampore,* Hooghly, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy- 
Collectors, with effect from the 24th June 1887. 

The Ilth July 1887.— Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioncr.of the Rajshahye Division, is allowed 
leave for sixty-three days, under section 72 of Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the afternoon of the 8th instant. 

Baboo Lalit Chandra Neogce is appointed to act as a Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and as Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner of the Rajshahye Division, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, or until further orders. ’Rjjw 

The 1 2th July 1887. — Mr. W. F. C. Montriou, Deputy 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Rampore Hat, Beerbhoom, is vnjttel - 
with the powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that iub- 
division. r ; 

Baboo Burhandeo Narain, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy fctiSP 
lector, Mozuffcrporc, is transferred to Durbhunga, and is posted * t® L 
the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Gopal Chundcr Mookerjcc, Deputy Magistrate and De 
puty Collector, Durbhunga, is transferred to Burdwan, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of that district. * 

Judicial.—' The 6th July 1 887.— Baboo Ashutosh Sircar, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dacca, is vested with the powers 
of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The nth July 1887. — Baboo Taraprasad Chattcrjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with powers 
under section 1 10 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

TH’K DACCA MUNICIPALITY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — You arc aware of the ra^-payert’ suit against the Muni- 
cipality of Dacca pending in the local Munsiffi since the arrival of 
Sir Rivers Thompson at Dacca about two years ago. Lately the 
Chairman engaged extra pleaders from the Judge’s Court to conduct 
the defence in the MunsifFs Court. Some of the Commissioners 
objected to this outlay, specially as the Legal Remembrancer has 
expressed that all expenses for defence should be borne by the Com- 
missioners themselves. Those Commissioners sent a formal written 
requisition to the Chairman asking him to call a meeting of the 
Commissioners on the 6th instant, to consider this and other matters 
where the Chairman’s proceedings appeared to them improper. 
But no meeting was called by the Chairman yesterday the 6th 
instant, thus setting the requisition and law at naught. We don’t see 
the slighted Commissioners taking other steps. It is presumed 
that thf* Chairman has seen those Commissioners privately and 
lulled them by some lullaby of which the Chairman is quite ' a 
master, as the Commissioners were last year smoothed no sooner 
their indignation burst out on finding the savings, amounting to 
Rs.. 1,000, of the lighting account spent for building a pucki 
drain at the back of the Chairman's house. As » no one's personal 
interest is affected, it i# not very difficult for the Chairmen to, gain 
over the Commissioners by some meant or other.?* Yours Ac*, 

Dacca, 7th July 1887. , A Ratoaw. 
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THE MARINE COURT. 

The Loss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

• The First Pay.— Monday, J^ly ii. * 

A Marine Court of Inquiry under section 7 of Act V. of 1883 
(Indian Merchant Shipping Act) was held at the Port Office, 
it the instance of the Government of Bengal, “for the purpose 
of investigating «ll the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the S. S. Sir J ohn Lawrence in the Bay of Bengal on the 2Cth of 
May last.” 

Present C. H. Reily, Esq., (£hicf Presidency Magistrate, Pre- 
sident, and Captairt H. dc Smidt and E. Trelawncy, * Esq., Supcrin- 
A £enty|P» and O. Company, members. 
t G. C. Kilby, Deputy Legal Remembrancer, conducted the 
cjMXttiry on behalf of the Government. 

J Mr* J* Orr, solicitor, appeared to watch the proceedings on 
behalf of the agents of the Sir John Lawrence , Messrs. Macneill 
, aofi Co. 

,fThc President. — Do you wish to open the case, Mr. Kilby ? 

.. Mr. Kilby. — No, 1 do not, because I have not been supplied with 
information. I must leave it to the witnesses, who will be called and 
examined to state what they knew. 

President. — What particular points do you want to find out ? 

Mr. Kilby. — There is a letter which 1 wish to putin of June, 1887, 
by Mr. Ncwstonc, in which he draws attention to certain charges 
he made in October, 1886, in a letter he wrote to the Port Officer, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and Health Officer with reference to the 
survey and the state of the Sir John Lawrence at that time. I shall 
put him in and examine him with regard to the statements and 
remarks made by him. I then propose to examine the surveyor anA 
the Macneill and Company’s Shipping Officer who looks after their 
vessels, and the Superintending Engineer. 

The President. — This is only an enquiry into the circumstances 
connected with the loss of the ship, and I do not ithink that there 
can be any question raised as to whether the ship was well surveyed 
in 1885 or not. 

Mr. Kilby. — This is a general enquiry into the circumstances 
bearing on the vessel going out to sea, and the enquiry may be useful 
for future rules the Government may pass for regulation. I do not 
know what. . 

Mr. Newstone. — May I be allowed to suggest ? 

The President. — I cannot allow you ’to speak now. When was 
the la9t survey held ? 

Mr. Orr. — In April 1887. May I be allowed to ask whether Mr. 
Newstone is prosecuting ? 

The President. — No, he is a witness. 

;• , t Mr. Orr. — May I ask whether the Court will allow the former 
, letters of Mr. Newstone and the Government Resolution on it to 
)Ut in as a part of the proceedings of the present enquiry ? I 
wisfc them to be produced. 

\ Mr. Kilby. — I do not think that is necessary, as the present en- 
qyify has nothing to do with the formal enquiry. * 

' The President. — I do not think the present letter from the Gov- 
* , j|rnment has anything to do with the formal enquiry. 

Mr. Kilby. — On those former letters certain reports were made, 
and a Resolution passed, and the result of that has nothing to do 
with the present enquiry, because the Government has again placed 
the whole matter before us as a Court for a formal enquiry, the 
former one being an informal enquiry. 

The President. — I wish to get at the charges. 

Mr, Kilby — Tl^erc are no “charges” so far as I can see ; but there 
arc certain allegations made in those letters. He gives a number of 
instances in which he says this vessel was not properly found, and 
these are put in considerable detail. I will read tlx letter afterwards. 

Mr. OVr. — 1 think in common fairness it ought to be produced. 

The President. — I shall sec about it. At present we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this is an enquiry into all the circumstances 
connected with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence . We must do 
that first. 

Evidence was then gone into. 

Captain Roxburgh Spens, Commander of the Tyrone, was first 
called, and stated. — My vessel is a native passenger steamer 
plying between Calcutta and Chandbally. Just previous to 
the cyclone I was in Calcutta, but went down the day of the 
cyclone, the 25th of May.’ I anchored at Kedgeree, because the 
weather was threatening, and the storm signals were up. I first 
saw them at 10-30 a.m., at Mud Point. I saw them the first half 
hour after I anchored and then lo6t Bight of them on account of the 
weather becoming too thick. When I anchored there were nc^ 
other steamers there, but the Curlew anchored ten minutes after I 
did. The weather became thick at 11-30 a. m., and I only saw the 
lignals with powerful glasses. The signal was No. 8, which indi- 
cated that a small cyclone, such as is usual in the rains, was passing 
to the westward of Saugor. There are nine signals, the lower num- 
ber! indicating severer cyclones. While at anchor the Sir John Law- 


rence passed us at 1 p. m. She had even passed Mud Point, but I 
do not know whether she had seen the signals, as it may have been 
too thick to see them. When she passed on the weather was very 
threatening, wind from N.-E. iijcrcasing in strength. I*have had 
experience of some 16 years ot the river and the coast, that is, in 
command, and was for one year before* in charge of the Night Hawk 
and in country ships since 1864 1 have been »in two or three cy- 
clones. From my experience at the time the Sir John Lawrence 
passed me, I considered there was gofog *to be a cyclone, which 
was coming up. She passed me a quarter to half a mile off. The # 
river was smooth then, but it ga$c us no indication of what the sea 
was outside. When this signal No, 8 is up, vessels of light draft 
can go to sea, but not deep vessels. It does not forbid any. It 
says *. “ Only vessels of light draft should go to sea.” I made no 
effort to prevent this ship from going to sea. After she had passed 
me the squalls increased in strength from the N.?F.. gradually, and 
the barometer fell steadily until 4 a. m., next morning, the 26th of 
May. The barometer fell from 29*60 at 11 a.m., to 29*34 at 4 A * M *» 
of the 26th. The wind from 8.p. m. gradually hauled round from 
S.-E. to E. with very heavy squalls. At 4 a.m., the wind hauled 
still more to S., and the barometer commenced to rise. The wind 
increased from nine till noon, when the barometer registered 29*45. 
From noon the wind hauled to S.-S.-W., and gradually abated. I 
remained at anchor till Friday morning, the 27th, and then got 
tinder way and proceeded on my voyage, arriving at Chandbally at 
1 1 p.m. I encountered a very heavy sea In the Western Channel, 
but it wa9 much smoother io the westward. From my experience 
of the weather I had no reason to think it was sufficient to make her 
founder ; we were not in the centre »x>f the storm. I # thought she 
would have been drifted down the coast, and hardly expected to find 
her at Chandbally. t saw no wreckage on my way down at all. 
The following week I passed a few dead bodies, three in the 
Western Channel, but I saw no wreckage. I imagine they were 
natives, but the bodies had turned white. The Sir John Lawrence 
has not been heard of since. I believe there can be no doubt she 
foundered there. She was a good sea boat, I believe. She always 
proved herself so. I have been on board her several times. She was 
well fitted and found. I never heard anything to the contrary. 

I carry coolies. In the foul season we carry 886 native pas^ngers. 
Their tickets are sold at the offices of the Company. I do not sell 
any. No one sells tickets on board our vessels. Wc have no tickets 
to sell . If a full complement of tickets is not sold at the office, wc 
take passengers who come on board, and who pay their money on 
board. Wc receive instructions when a full complement of passen- 
gers are coming. I do not usually get the full complement. Very 
seldom, except in the pilgrim season, Native passengers usually are 
allowed to come on board at 8 p.m., that ts, after the carg^o has all 
been taken in. The men, when they come on board, arc properly 
tallied on by the secunnie and chief officer. The police arc always 
present to count the passengers with us, and invariably do so. The 
Captain cannot take a larger number of passengers than he is 
allowed, because at Chandbally they are agifin counted out by the 
police. On one occasion many years ago I had on board more than 
the licensed number of passengers, and I was heavily fined for it. 
The police said I had 60 more, though I denied ft, and I was fined 
Rs. 990. This happened at Chandbally. I do no think the excess 
number were there. I do not remember whether Captain Irvine 
was ever fined for this offence. He may have been, but I do not 
remember it. 

The President here remarked that the last answers were not of 
much relevancy. 

Mr. Kilby did not know anything about that, but he had td dive 
into all these matters in the chance of son«fching turning ^ip. It 
was the desire of the Government and the Press, especially the 
Native Press, to ascertain all particulars connected with the loss of 
the vessel, or which were likely to throw light on the point. 

Mr. Kilby. — I do not think that anything which Mr. Newstone 
has stated in his letter will go to show or even Buggcst that the • 
vessel was overcrowded, or show how she was lost. 

The President. — The only matter before us is to enquire into the 
circumstances connected with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence . 

Mr. Kilby.— If that is so, then all I can say is that there is no 
use of Mr. Newstone’s statements. 

The President. — I shall put him into the box, because he can 
then ventilate these charges, and then we can deal with them in* our 
judgment. 1 shall not place the slightest check upon him when he 
is in the box, to bring them forward. Any evidence as to the stato 
the vessel was in in 1887 I shall be glad to take. 

Mr. Kilby. — 1 think, under these circumstances, wc shall find it* 
difficult to connect the loss of the vessel with Mr. Ncwstonc’s 
charges. 

The Court here adjourned ffcr lunch. % 

On reassembling. — « 

Mr. Kilby. — You consider, Sir, that the enquiry is limited to 
matters connected with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence . 

The President. — I do not consider this to be a roving commission 
for the purpose of going into matters connected with the sanitation 
of the vessel or such questions, but as an enquiry into every point, 
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however, remote, connected with the loss of the vessel, or to which 
it is attributable. As regards the seaworthiness of the ship I giv* 
you the freest scope. 

Captain Spens recalled by the CX>urt. — There were other signals 
at Saugar. 1 saw none at Diamond Harbour. We passed there at 
8-30 a.m. I should have seen signals at Saugar if 1 had gone on. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Sir John Lawrence would have 
passed Saugar at 2-15 p. m., from whence she could have seen the 
signals in ordinary weathef. The signals would have been passed 
at eight miles distance, and if the weather was at all hazy we could 
not have seen them. I do not think she saw the signals at Saugar ; 
it was too thick, rainy. She was generally behind us. She must 
have passed the Mud Point signals at 11-30 a. m., four to five miles 
off. I think it quite possible she could not have seen the signals; 
it is quite low, and the flagstaff is a broken one. If I had been on 
the Sir John Lat$rence s and if I had not seen the signals, I should 
have anchored. In fact, I had made up my mind to anchor if I 
had not seen the signals. I made up my mind to have anchored 
at Kedgeree if the signals were up or not. I arrived at this con- 
clusion from the state of the weather, as before I got to Fisher- 
man’s Point the weather had become bad. I thought the Captain 
of the ship was acting rashly in going out as he did at the time, the 
weather being bad, and the barometer low. This was wholly un- 
connected with seeing the signals or not. I think his conduct was 
rash, because he had a large number of passengers on board, anti 
however well he might weather the storm, the passengers would 
certainly be much knocked about and injured, and possibly killed. 
Though I did not think the vessel would founder, I thought it 
would be pu^ to a severe strain, and would do her no good. I 
thought the cyclone would be a more severe one than the No. 8 
signal indicated. This was when I anchored at Kedgeree. I think 
the signal hoisted was an appropriate one, as it would have been 
difficult for the authorities to hoist any other. I do not recollect 
seeing No. 8 hung out before. In my opinion the rules for sig- 
nalling arc too precise. I have disregarded signals. On one occa- 
sion last year, I went out when No. 7 was hoisted at Saugar, and 
we had fine weather. This signal indicates a storm to eastward. 
In any ease 1 slvould not have gone out when No. 8 was hoisted if 
my <^urse lay to westward. If I had been in command of the 
Sir John Lawrence that morning I should not have gone out under 
any circumstances, independently of carrying cargo or passengers. 
There was a risk of having the vessel damaged. She was in light 
trim when she passed us. I did not speak the Sir John Lawrence 
when she passed. We spoke the Curlem at Mud Point, and both 
made up our minds to go back to Diamond Harbour if the storm 
signal* were up. This was before I saw the storm signal at Mud 
Point. We saw the signals when the Cur/itv turned round to go 
back. I came on with the intention of anchoring at Kedgeree, 
because a small storm was passing to the westward, and I thought 
I could ride out there in safety. The Curlew followed me. 

To Captain dc Smidt. — l did not know what the Sir John Law- 
rence drew. was not crank when I saw her. She had a jib and 

two trysails set. She had her awning stretched on the upper deck. 
When passing there were some passengers on her deck, but she did 
not appear very crowded. It was an open deck railed round. The 
only protection against the sea breaking over her was the rails and 
netting. She had a spar deck and main deck as far as 1 knew. 

To Mr. Trelawncy. — There was no rivalry between the three 
Companies at that time in running passengers to Chandbally. No 
inducements arc held out to Captains to make what arc called 
“smart ” passages. 

To Mr. Orr. — I knew the chief officer of the Sir John Lawrence , 
Mr. S*»ith. He was^Jit for three years on this line. He was in 
command of a tug before. He was a man of good experience in 
navigating the Sandheads and the Hughli. The Captain’s name 

^•was Peter Irvine. When at Kedgeree my passengers were on deck 
and. between decks. There was no necessity for battening down 

• the batches at any time. I heard the Sir John Lawrence was in the 

cyclone of 1874. That was in October. That cyclone was a larger 
cyclone than this one, and several ships were lost. Captain Bald- 
win was then in command of her. I think Captain Irvine was then 
chief mate. The vessel was missing for some days, but she came up 
all right with the loss of her boats. I do not think she lost any 
passengers. * 

William Henry Newstcin said. — I was chief officer of the Sir 
John Lawrence for nearly 13 months. I left the service on the 25th 
‘of October last year. 1 wrote on the 28th of October a letter to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This is it (put in and marked B). 

* With that I forwarded a letter to the Health Officer, another to the 
Surveyor, Mr. Mckeller, and another to the Pore Officer. This is a 
list of the repairs, which I was ordered to make out in order to give 
the engineers information as to the 'corning docking of the vessel. 

I wrote another k%cr to the Lieutenant-Governor on the $th 'd 
June, 1887, after the loss of the vessel, and with it I endowed two 
copies of the letters previously sent in to the Port Officer and As- 
sistant Government Surveyor (put in and marked C.) 

Mr. Kilby here read the letters referred to which showed that, 
in the opinion of the witness, grave defects existed in the vessel 1 


which had passed several surveys and which, in the witness’s opinion 
showed grave want of attention on the part of the owners. These, 
were mainly that the windlass would not work freely, that the 
ctfains had several defective links in them, that the canvas house of 
the donkey engine wA defective, and the port after boat not able 
to float. In one part of one of his letters the writer stated that he 
took the step to save Jack afloat from money-lending merchants who 
were indifferent to the safety of their passengers or crews. 

Witness, examined, stated. — The most important part of the un- 
seaworthiness of the vessel was, first, the state oDflie windlass, which 
was utterly useless. I saw it last on the 26tK of October, the date 
on which I left. * The starboard side of the gifsy had worn itself 
some three quarters of an inch intt> the wooden bits which supported 
the spindle. In consequence it would not go round, and you could 
not get up chain or use the starboard anchor* The casting which 
supported the centre spindle was broken. The whole body wls 
forced over to starboard. On attempting to moor the ship 
at the Salt Golahs, after she came out of deck on the 25th 
of October, we were compelled to take the whole of the chain 
up from the port side, as it was impossible to use the starboard 
fire. Mr. Mathewson, the Harbour Master, did all he could, 
but did not succeed in getting the starboard side of the wind- 
lass to work. He had to swear fearfully and a good deal in conse- 
quence, saying it was “ a rascally condition for the ship to be in, 
just after survey.” It was a double windlass acting on a diagonal 
centre cogwheel. This is the principal charge. The others are not 
so serious. The scuppers pipes, too, were in a bad state. The 
leaden pipe was just flanged out over the iron plate, and had no 
iron leg guards to clamp it to the side. They were in existence 
when the ship was new, but had been knocked away. They were 
Inuch more necessary when the ship was old. The bolts of the leg 
guards were left on the sides, in some cases broken off half through 
the plate. They might have been forced in at any moment by the 
sou. One of them was repeatedly pushed in when in port by boot- 
hooks. These pjpes led through the hold into sides. There Were 
holes in one of them at the time of* the survey. In a rough sea this 
was a very serious danger. I had to block them up for the sake 
of my own life, with cement. It was an easy matter to have re- 
paired them ; but nothing vtas done up to the time I left. The 
next important thing was the state of the pumps. There was a 
survey shortly after I joined, on October the 1st, 1885. They 
poured water down to try them. The after one worked fairly well, 
but the forward one the waPer ran through as fast as you poured it 
in. Subsequently on examination the pumps were there, but the 
pipes were over *a beam, having never been connected with the 
pumps. They were dented in. A ycar-and-a-half before I joined, 
she was supposed to have undergone a heavy repair. She had been 
given up, laying at the buoys, doing nothing, for about 1 2 months. 
Before these repairs the pumps had three connexions — one to each 
bilge, and one to the sea. After the repairs the two connexions were 
cut away, one single pipe in the centre being substituted. Pumps led 
on to the main deck. The ship could not be pumped out except on 
an even liccl, and that by the after pumps only. Subsequently the 
forward one was connected. There were two water tanks intended 
for passengers, one was connected to the deck, and the other was 
not. The vessel collided with the Indore before I joined her, and a 
hole was knocked in her bow between wind and water. The patch 
put on her was about two feet square. It was a metal patch, 
hurriedly put on. It was the ugliest thing ever put on a vessel, and I 
know that no vessel has ever beer\ allowed to leave the port with a 
patch like that. It was too thin to beat it. This I gathered from 
the engineers who are here now. Mr. Leach is one of them, and 
Mr. Thorpe the other. I saw the vessel shortly before her last 
voyage, and would often go and see her. The last* time I saw her, 
three months ago, the patch was there, and the leg guards were un- 
repaired. The plgte Bhould have been removed after the collision. 
If they had pulled one pluc out, they would never have been able 
to stop pulling, as the whole ship was so old-hat it would have gone 
to pieces in the attempt. • 
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G OLIATH has been slain at last.* The great Civilian, Member of 
the Board of Revenue of the Lower Provinces, has fallen. Mr. 
Bkames has been cooked in his own juice and dished. “ Victory to the 
sons of Pandu with whom is the Lord ! ” 

**# ^ 
THE result is a legitimate triumph of the despised Native Press 
above all, of the redoubtable Amritti Bazar Pairika. May itsj 
shadow never grow less ! It was an arduous struggle in which it was 
engaged. It fought against odds. # But veriias vine ft. . Neither the 
bullying and mystifying of nearly the whole of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, hor the influence of the whole civilian body, could save Mr. 
Bkames from exposure nor wholly protect fiim from justice. 

The Viceroy has insisted upon some visible punishment upon the 
powerful transgressor. And Mr. Bkames must vacate -for a time at 
least — his cozy seat on the Board of Revenue. He has been trans- 
ferred to the country to the office of Commissioner of Bhagulpore. 

*** 

While the Native Press triumphs, the -European Press in general’ 
must hide themselves in sackcloth and ashes. The famous anecdote of 
the Bengal tiger and the ready and self-possessed Briton turning his 
back on the royal animal and frightening him with the apparition of a 
kind of 

creatures that Adam never knew, 

by staring at him through his own outstretched legs, now recoils upon 
our White brethren of the quill. The Baboo writer remains the 
veritable royal tiger, and the rash Briton, who made light of his 
growl and even mocked him, has been fearfully mauled, and now this 
mighty Celestial lies prostrate almost like a dead Cesar. 
p mighty Caisar ! dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, Rories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well ! — 

Or, in our valedictory notice of one of the august fraternity of the 
Heaven-born rulers of our country — of the eminent chiefs of the 
Celestials — should we not rather go up from the poetry even of 
Shakespeare to Holy Writ and take our cue from prophets ? The 
proverb suggested by Isaiah against King Nebuchadnessar seems 
(to use an expressive colloquialism) s® pat to the occasion — “ How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !” 

Poor Mr. BKAMES is greatly to be pitied. Yes, he has brought 
himself to a pass in which he must endure to be the butt of every 
native writer’s pity. 

And none so poor to do him reveicnce. 

Bur Viceroy and Lieutenant are kind and forgiving, and they have 
spared him the legal due of his acts and thus saved him from 
desperation. Above all, God is merciful, and tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. There will be some appreciable alleviation to the 
humbled man in the Government support of his Burdwan policy. 

• 1 *** 

The Lieutenant-Governor started on his tour as announced on the 20th 
and arrived at Burdwan the same evening, accompanied by his Aid- 
de-Camp and Private Secretary. He was received by the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, the Collector, the Judge, many European 
residents and native gentlemen, among them Lala Bun Behari Kapur 


and Baboo Bancs a Gopat. Nunday. There was a guard of honor of 
the police under the District Superintendent Colonel Hume. The 
Municipal Commissioners, numbering 20, presented an address of 
welcome which was read by t^e Chairman Baboo Nalinaksha Bosk. 
Having replied, Sir Steuart drove through a crowd of sightseers to 
the Rajbari to partake of ttyc hospitality of the Maharani whose guest 
he was during his stay. The next morning the Lieutenant-Governor 
had interviews with the Maharani and the Dowagar Maharani and 
decided the fate of the Burdwan raj. Later in the day he distributed 
prizes at the Raj College and attended an afternoon party at the 
Dilkhusa. At night he held a reception at the Rajbari. 

# • 

Speculations about the Burdwan succession have been set at^st. 
The report of the Board of Revenue and Mr. BKAMEs’ importunate 
supplement to it have prevailed. The Lieutenant-Governor has con 
sented to the adoption of the Honourable Lala Bun Behari Kapur’s 
son by the young Maharani. 

Happy, happy, happy Bun ! 

None but the brave, 

„ None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves to win. 

* 

* * 

THE Queen has addressed the following letter to the Home Secretary 

“ IVifuUcv' Casth\ June 24. 

“ I am anxious to express to my people my wann thanks for the 
kind, and more than kind, reception I met with on going to and re 
turning from Westminster Abbey, with all my children and grand- 
children. 

“ The enthusiastic reception I met w'th then, as well as on all 
these eventful days, in London, as well as in Windsor, on the occasion 
of my Jubilee, has touched me most deeply. It has shown that the 
labour and anxiety of fifty long yeais, twenty-two of which I spent in 
unclouded happiness, shared and cheered by my beloved husband, 
‘while an equal number were full of sorrows and trials, borne without 
his sheltering and wise help, have been appreciated by my people. 

“ Thi* feeling and the sense of duty towards my dear rountiy and 
subjects, who are so inseparably bound up with myaljfc, will encourage 
me in my task, often a very difficult and arduous one, during the re- 
mainder of my life. 

“The wonderful order preserved on this occasion, and the good 
behaviour of the enormous multitudes assembled, merits my highest 
admiration. 

“That God may protect and abundantly bless my country is my 
fervent prayer. 

“ Victoria U. and I. ” 

* 

• * 

A Crimean veteran and cx-Adjutant of the Guards, just returned 
from Turkey, compliments in Vanity Fair the Turkish tioops as “tin* 
finest troops I ever saw, and they would walk over our line battalions.” 

# 

# • • 

Tiie Czar’s Winter Palace on the Neva is illuminated with 12,000 in- 
candescent electric lamps and 56 powerful arcs. Eight engines aie 
worked developing 2,500 horse power, the dynamos including reserves 
machines number 26. 

*** # * 

In San Francisco they produced bricks from ashes and^cinders, and 
are ftow trying tft^m. 

* * 

WHILE the Vienna professors have found against PASTEUR’S discovery, 
the English Committee— among others, Sir H. ROSCOE, Sir J am i s 
Paget, and Professor Burden Sanderson, with Professor Victor 
Horslay as Secretary — have reported in favor of his methods. After 
several months’ testing they have come to the conclusion that rabies is 
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be accumulated in a few years from a Police Captain’s salary. Captain 
Williams is a sharp man— a man whom criminals do not like to run 
against. A few have tried to brave his power, but they have always 
had to regret it, and it is suspected that this guafrdian of the peace has 
waxed fat on the wages of sin. One thing is certain, and that is, that 
there are more houses of questionable repute— more vile dens and gam- 
bling hells— in Captain Alexander S. Williams’ precinct, than in any 
other two precincts in the city of New York ; and, strange to state, 
with hundreds of tl\e finest policemen at his back, he never found it 
out till informed by the attorney of the Business Men’s Protective 
Association.” * 

Have we no Captain Williams in our City of Palaces ? Mr. Bar- 
nard is new to his present office, but he has been long enough in the 

Police not to know his men, — that is, if he is worth his salt. 

• 

T*HE Correspondent of the People's Budget from whom we quote the 
above, adds 

“For years it has been known that a regular system of blackmail 
was in force among the criminal classes who, by the payment of a cer- 
tain portion of their earnings, secured immunity from punishment. 
Until the past year it was impossible to organize a raid upon a gam- 
bling house from Police Head -quarters, for in every instance the paid 
spies of the gamblers preceded the officers of the law.” 

The same trick is well-known in this city. Our hells too pay regu- 
lar subsides for being permitted tq carry on their trade. It is only 
the over-canny rascals that try to do it cheap, without going to the 
necessary expense, that get sacked, the protectors of the public 
being only too glad to exhibit their activity and prove their virtue by 
a genuine raid on these beggars. 

Not only the imps of hells but depredators of all kinds, are on the 
easiest terms with otir protectors. Occasionally, a chance unfortunate 
knight of industry gets into an unavoidable scrape, when the publit 
gets b glimpse into the darker side of life in our blessed city. The 
other day, a country-mouse from Tfpperah was entrapped by one of the 
numerous gangs permitted to ply the dodge called “ Captain.” When, 
at last, he discovered, having been done out of Rs. 2000 or Rs. 3000, on 
promise of making his fortune as agent of a young millionaire of the 
Hazarcebagh District, he gave notice to # thc local police station, but 
the Inspector was in no hurry to pursue the clue offered and rejected 
the idea of implicating a well-known local budmash. 

Had the swindled man relied upon the local Police, he would have 
got nothing for his pains, unless being hauled up for defamation. But 
he applied to Head-Quarters, and Mr. Harrison interested himself in 
his case. Some of the swindlers were caught, including the chief of 
them, though others got scent of the matter to escape in time. The 
prisoners defended themselves — with the part of their spoil that was 
not disgorged — through a protracted inquiry in the Police Court. But 
even Mr. Amekr H OSSEIN committed them and the High Court con- 
victed them. The roguery of the Police Inspector was also laid bare* 
in fact, «he confessed and was quietly trrncd out of service. But 
this was a miserable sinner, without skill or hardihood. The experts 

who remain behind simply laugh at him. 

• * 

# # 

THEjfwe have an account of a truly <^anny Judge of New York 

“Judge Henry Hilton is onte of the executors of the Stewart estate, 
and an important factor in the estate is Garden City, the site of the 
beautiful mausoleum under which rest the ashes of Cornelia Stewart 
alongside of the empty sarcophagus which was intended to contain the 
ashes of her husband. The object dearest to her heart was to make 
Garden City one of the grandest Episcopal centres in the country. 
Last year the clergy met in convention there, and aftet their exhaustive 
labors, were invited to dinner at the hotel. Bishop Littlejohn and all 
the clergy attended, supposing themselves to be the guests of the 
Trustees of Garden City. *rhey had a fust-class time and returned to 
their homes delighted with Judge Hilton’s generous hospitality ; but 
just as they were about to adjourn this week, a bill was presented from 
Judge Hilton for $300 for the dinner they had eaten and forgotten 
over a year ago. Judge Hilton is worth several millions; many of 
those millions have been made out of the Stewart estate.” 

Just as Indian official salaries are eked out at the expense of Independ- 
ent States and Tributary Mahals and ordinary estates of different kinds ? 

. 

ONE of the smaller “powers that be ” is in some trouble at Kurrachee 
— at the instance of, we note with pleasure, a common day labourer. 
It was the 21st June, a proclaimed public holiday, on which Her 
Majesty completed fifty years of her reign. But, as the Bengali pro- 
verb hath it, what boots it to the crow that the bael ( fruit ) is ripe ?— 
the shell may be opened by a crowbar, but is still too hard for crow 
bill. All days are much the same for the poor and unfortunate. 
Even the Jubilee shone no sabbath-day to the complainant. There 
was ho holiday in the local Railway workshops where he was em- 
ployed. And well for him, perhaps, that there was none. All Baba- 
door, as he (s called, is a brave name, the associations of which are 


Af a much higher kind than those of the humblest class of daily drudge. 
Bating that, the name is certainly, no misnomer for the present owner 
thereof. He is a brave fellqw, beyond dispute. Ali Bahadoor is a 
Bahadoor ALI and no mistake. The poor man as usual had gone to 
work, leaving at home his worthy spouse. He was the less able to 
take a holiday as she was in a threatening apti-Malthusian attitude, 
or condition. More than ever he must utilise his time and opportuni- 
ties. While he was abroad little did he dream of what was going on 
at home. Neither Mrs. Bahadoor’s sex nor even her interesting 
situation saved her from the rudeness of outsiders. At any rate, one 
of his neighbours, indeed his next-door neighbour, was too great a 
man, being the Head Munshi of the District Superintendent of Police’s 
office, to respect the sanctity of the poor man’s castle or of its inmates. 
Mrs. Bahadoor was feeding'her pigeons on a terrace covered up with 
old matting which screened her from public view, when the Defendant 
Ali Baksh, spying from his door some of the birds, brought out and 
discharged his gun. Two of the pigeons fell in the lane between the 
opposite houses and were picked up and carried away by the Munshi’s 
men — doubtless for quick sacrificial despatch (jebA) as if life had not 
bsen already extinct. A third fell down slightly wounded at Mrs. Ba- 
Hadoor’s feet. She and her^children had been so close to the pigeons, 
that they stood a good chance of being shot dead or wounded. 
Hearing all this on his return home, Ali Bahadoor went to complain 
at the Police naka — station we believe, Thana as we would call it. 
Either the sporting Munshi had anticipated the complainant by send- 
ing a hint to the Police, or the name of the great man of the Superin- 
tendent’s office was as good as a direction. The Police probably 
thought Ali Bahadoor lucky in the safely of his wife and children 
and regarded as impertinence his charging a man in An Baksh’s posi- 
tion fur a trumpery affair of pigeon shooting which might have lost him 
his wife and children, though it did not do any injury Lcyoncl p^haps 
giving a shock to the former’s nerves. Certainly, poor All BAHADOOR’S 
complaint was not received. Nor was this all. Ali Baksh now sent 
for his injured neighbour and rebuked him for his insolence, insulted 
him with reminding him of his abject poverty, impressing on him his 
rashness in rushing into court when he had not the means to engage a 
pleader, and finally threatening him with vengeance of the District 
Superintendent’s Munshi and the whole Police. But the purse-proud, 
power-abusing Munshi had not taken the measure of his man. The 
poor Ali Bahadoor was also the Bahadoor Ali “the brave All 
He might possibly have returned home in disappointment from the 
Police naka and said no more about it, content, to appeal to Allah, the 
poor man’s friend, against the injustice of man and the mockery of a 
so-called Police, at Kurachce. But the gratuitous insult that his un- 
neighbourly neighbour added to the original injury, which may have 
been accidental without malice aforethought, probably filled him with 
indignation. No inconvenience now weighed a feather with him — the 
vista of endless trouble from a vindictive Police daunted him not. 
Leaving his wife in her delicate condition, with her little children, he 
went out, not to go to work in the railway, but in quest of justice, to the 
city Magistracy. He returned home empty in pocket but relieved at 
heart, having got out his summons against trfePenemy. The case in 
which Munshi Au Baksh stands charged under the I. P. C., secs. 
285 to 287, for letting off explosives in a manner to endanger human 
life, was fixed for the 15th. The Sind Times , from whose local column 
we gather the above particulars, promises further details. 

m 

• # 

THE subscriptions to the Imperial Institute have come up to between 
6 and 7 lakhs of rupees. 

# • 

In our last* article on the Sir John Lawrence , the word “literally” 
in P* 343» col. L was a misprint for “ liberally,” as the intelligent 
reader must have found out for himself. There were one or two in- 
accuracies of a similar kind in the previous art. on the same subject. 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills. — During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to recover health 
before unremitting cold and trying storms set in. Threat ailments, 
coughs, wheezings, asthmatical affections, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea, and Accumulations of phlegm can readily be reftiovelby rubbing 
this fine derivative Ointment twice a day upon the chest and neck. 
Holloway’s treatment is strongly recommended with the view of giving 
immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, and effecting perma- 
nent relief. These all-important ends hi9 Ointment and Pills can ac- 
complish, and will surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution to display themselves afterwards in those disastrous 
forms that will probably embitter life till death itself is almost 
prayed for, 
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(Ebitorial $otts. 

1 — 

mHE girls are to the fore, arfd elbowing the boys out at the Universi- 
1 ties. Two ladies have won distinction at Cambridge. “Miss 
Ramsay, a daughter of Sir James Ramsay and niece of the well known 
Professor of Latin at Glasgow, has been placed in the first class by her- 
self in the Classical Tripos over the beads of all competitors, male or 
female. At the same time Mi& K. Hervey occupies an identical posi- 
tion in the Modern and Mediaeval Language Tripos. But the extraor- 
dinary theory about Miss Ramsay is that she only began the study of 
Greek in 1883.” ^here is nothing extraordinary or necessarily theo- 
retical in this. Granted aptitude, almost any results may be obtained 
by those who toil for them. If a dozen *y ears wcre necdec * for each 
language, we would not have heard of the many prodigies of lin- 
guistic attainments we are continually coming ocross. Mezzofanti 
is but the best known popular instance of a success common to hun- 
dreds. In England itself there was a prodigy of a boy who was a 
Greek within his teens — we refer to Master Mill, son of the edu- 
cational martinet, Mr. James Mill. And although the classics had 
hitherto been kept out of the way of the other sex as hard and repul- 
sive studies, that was in part from a desire not to shock their mo- 
desty with stories of the naughty Pagan gods and goddesses, but for 
the most pa*rt from a policy *of maintaining the superiority of the 
males in an age in which high education was not so common as 
now-a-days. 


The Paris Society of Historic Studies has offered a prize of one thou- 
sand francs for the best history of the French in India, from May 1719 
to April 1770. The prize is too contemptible to tempt a respectable 
literary man to*a work of research. But perhaps the Society will be 
content with a brilliant second-hand narrative. MACAULAY, however^ 
was paid more handsomely for his Indian essays. Even as regards 
history on a wider canvas, the Society has been forestalled, unless any 
new sources of information have been unearthed. Colonel Maij.ESON, 
one of our Indian literary men, has accomplished all that the Paris His- 
torical Society now seeks to have done. His History of the French in 
India, being a reprint of a series of papers in the Calcutta Review, 
is at once a readable and a reasonable and reliable record of the rise 
and fall of French Power in this Continent. Nor is there anything in 
the spirit of the author to repel the French. Colonel Malleson 
shows none of the extreme Britishism which can see no good in any 
other country than Britain and sees only evil in the historical foe— 
France. Has no translation of the book yet appeared in French ? Is 
it possible that th£ Paris Society is ignoraut of Malleson’s history, 
to say nothing of the articles in the Calcutta Review f There was 
another brilliant article on Dupleix in the old National Review pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. Colonel Malleson did not depend 
upon Orine and a fluent pen, but consulted the archives at Chander- 
nagorc and Pondicherry. It is scarcely creditable to the literary 
men of France that the remarkable Indian episode of their chequered 
national history shdlifd have been left to one of the enemy to record 
and to do justice to. 


There is revolution in the Dacca Municipality. At any rate, the 
Board has taken a step of revolutionary vigour, in the teeth of their 
Chairman. Recently there was revision of assessment in the town. In 
due course, as the ratepayers realised in what direction the revision 
had generally gone, there arose a bitter complaint. But there was no 
organised movement and but few individual efforts on the part of the 
inhabitants to set themselves right. At last they bethought themselves 
of the procedure laid down by law for correcting harsh or unfair taxation. 
But by the time they severally challenged the revised assessment in 
proper form, the time allowed under the Act for such protests had 
expired. Accordingly the Chairman rejected the applications. There 
was great indignation in the city and a storm at the Board. The 
Commissioners were up in arim against their Chief. They called 
a meeting by ^requisition, catechised severally the Chairman, thf 
Vice-Chairman and the Secretary, and passed a wholesale resolution 
authorizing the Chairman to “take and register all petitions of 
objections against re-asscssment henceforth presented and send them 
to the Sub-Committee for decision both on the question of limita- 
tion and merit.” As a city of bankers, and tradesmen— Shaoos, 
weavers, shell-cutters, &c.,— Dacca is specially tender in the region 


of the pocket. Still there must be strong personal feeling in the matter 
for the resolution to be passed unanimously, overriding the executive. 

We outsiders, knowing our countrymen’s apathy to the twelfth 
hour, feel that the Chairman was within law. It may be urged> 
no doubt, that knowing his people, it would have been more ex- 
pedient for him to be more gracious, specially as the irregularity 
of himself, his Vice and his Secretary— all busy men with other 
avocations— in attendance at the municipal office may Jiave prejudiced 
some at least of tfte applicants. Perhaps he would have been so gra- 
cious had he not been the busy mart that he is. Possibly he would have 
made time if he could fix upon the point where to draw a line. In 
fairness it ought to be remembered— what unfortunately is too mugh 
forgotten in newspaper and other public criticism — that the point of 
view of the executive is inherently and for good reason different from 
the point of view of the general public. The Chairman has to carry 
on the work and to see to the ways and means. He can scarcely have 
the heart to encourage petitions for reduction of assessments. It 
is a grave responsibility to throw the door wide open to complaints. 
Probably the Chairman was staggered at the prospect of a whole city 
roused against a consummated arrangement, after all sorts of calcula- 
tions had been built on it or conteftiplated. 

We hope there is moderation and patriotism in the capital of East 
Bengal sufficient to settle the unhappy quarrel. Or else there is 
nothing but anarchy in prospect, and of course utter discredit. 


WE arc glad to find that they have started a fortnightly paper in Ben- 
gali named Silchar at the place of that name. Assam, not Madras, 
is the true Benighted Province of the Empire, and so far as the* indi- 
genous population is concerned, the metropolitan country is the most 
backward. A poverty-stricken ignorant people, without knowledge of 
their rights or without spirit to claim them, easily lend themselves 
either as tools or as victims of irresponsible despotism. In fact, the 
condition of the whole people of Assam is miserable enough and ab- 
solutely contemptible. The' popular idea of the country as a Non- 
Regulation Province is of a f land beyond the Reign of Law. Not 
that there is any absence of laws, but the laws arc not all good, and, 
above all, there is an absence of proper magistrates to enforce them. 
Where immense powers are vested in the officers of Government, there 
more than usual care is required in the selection of the said officers. 
But as a matter of fact, poor Assam and such like unfortunates who 
need the best assistance they could get, have to be content with the 
benefit, doubtful as it is, of all the bad bargains in the Civil and 
Military Services in India. Such a country more than any other needs 
the salutary influence of a press. There are doubtless many good men 
and true in the Assam bureaucracy, but hardly many good and true 
officers. The best of mortals are apt to be demoralised under the 
conditions of life and work in such a sequestered corner. The 
Local Government is practically independent of control, while the 
principal agency which keeps 4 men and public servants straight in 
other communities— the Press— is wholly'absent here where it is most 
wanted. Hence our satisfaction at the introduction of this great 
instrument of public good at the capital of the Province. At 
present it is a small beginning— as small as possible. A fortnightly 
sheet would be a poor representative of journalism in the Presi- 
dency towns, but it may be adequate for the time to t § he needs of 
the Cachar backwoods. A more copious dqse of letter-press repeated 
at shorter intervals might be too strong for the people and their rulers. 
This fortnightly medication may be allowed to establish a proper habit. 
By and by doctors will acquire more knowledge and confidence in their 
art, while the patient is reconciled to the new treatment. Great judg- 
ment and delicacy are required at the outset for ultimate success. 
Failing to exercise this caution, how many promising enterprises have 
ended in smoke almost as soon as they burst forth in flame 1 
It would have been more to the purpose had the new paper been in 
English, for then it would have more directly appealed to the European 
community, official and non-official. But in this it follows the rule of 
the genesis of indigenous journalism in India. The development of 
the Native Press has usually been from vernacular to English. In 
Bengal the first newspapers of the people were the Qhandrika and 
the Kaumudu The first effort in popular journalism was the Sama- 
char Dat party started a few years previously, but that was the work 
of Europeans— the Serampore Missionaries— and even that was a 
diglot weekly, in Bengali and English. 
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After all, ths Egyptian Convention has collapsed. It is not rati- 
fied and Sir Drummond Wolff left Constantinople on the 15th.* 

The Sultan has given a cock and bull story at the late banquet to the 
foreign representatives— by way of an explanation. He says the Con- 
vention was not ratified out of deference to strong Mahotnedan feeling. 

' _j* 

There is mischief in the air. • 

. | — —— ■ • 

IT would seem that^the Russian newspaper report of Herat as now in 
course of being put in a state of defence, although olTicially contra- 
dicted, is right after all. The Statesman's Simla Correspondent gives 
the names of Captains Holdich and Talbot, Royal Engineers, as 
officers who aic represented in the last Army List as having taken 
furlough on private affairs, but who are both at Herat -on no adventure 
for their own personal gratification. Private affairs, forsooth ! Private, 
to be sure, in the sense of confidential— otherwise their affair is of high 
public — that is, state — character. 

The head of the Intelligence department of the Quarter Master- 
General, Colonel Mark Bell, v. c.,' is also non est. He is known at 
Simla as the stormy petrel — always to the fore in quarters where a 
fracas is to be expected or to be made. 


We learn that Colonel Pkideaux, Agent to the Governor-General with 
the King of Oudh and Magistrate of the Palace, has given information 
to the Registrar-General of the loss by theft of the King’s seals witW 
request to stop any documents bearing any of such .seals attempted 
to be registered. # 


A Rangoon paper unearths a vile traffic in* the heart of Her Majesty’s 
Indian empire : — 

“ People of both sexes are shipped from Ncgapatam to the care of 
certain individuals here, and from all we can learn, the mode of pro- 
cedure is as follows. 'There are several paftners in the business, some 
of whom have their head-quarters in Negapat.un, and have sub-agents 
to beat about the districts to obtain as many men and women they 
can ; the younger the women the better. After a sufficient number of 
persons have been collected and a steamer sailing for this port ready, 
they are packed on board, their passages paid, and receipts taken from 
them, the women generally having to grant receipts for double and 
treble the amount the men have to pay. On arrival in Rangoon they 
are taken chaige of by the partners here, who march them off to their 
depots where they are detained and released only when the money 
expended has been paid by some of their friends or any one interested 
in them. The women, especially when they happen to be young, 
are readily redeemed, generally by men who are in no way connected 
with them and who are invariably of a different caste. In a word 
they are sold to the highest bidder.” 

That is shocking enough. Yet it is not so uncommon, after all, when 
one comes to think of it— at any rate to those who know. Something 
of the ^ind exists in almost <?very civilised land. 

j m 

IT is reported that the native community warmly sympathise with the 
object and scope of the Fund started by the Magistrate of Ualasorc for 
medical and other relief to Poorce pilgrims. And no wonder. Several 
gentlemen both Hindus and of other creed of rank and position have 
promised substantial aid. A meeting will soon be Held at Balasore 
for consideration of the best means for giving effect to Mr. Tute’S 
proposals. J . 


We read in the Calcutta Gazette page 644, Part I of the 13th July : — 

“ In supersession of the notification published at page 403, Pauf II of I 
the Calcutta Gazette of the 9th March last, fixing the r8th April follow- I 
ing for holding a by-electton in Ward No. II of the Raranagore | 
Municipality, in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, to elect a Com- 
missioner in the place of Baboo Sai'oda Piasad Banerjee, resigned, it 
is hereby notified that the by-elcction in question will be held on 
Saturday, the 13th August 1887. 

A. SMITH, Commissioner. 

Commissioner’s Office, Presidency Division, the 6th July 1887.” 

The Notification is most misleading — misleading of malice pre- 
pense^ witlessly to be sure, but not unwittingly. They have taken a 
good deal of time about it. All the Talents of the District and the 
Division together with all the “ superior persons ” of the Secretariat 
have put their heads together on it. And here is the precious result of 
the combined wisdom of the Great Covenanted Civil Service and the 
Little Unconvenanted Civil Service and the Intermediate Statutory 
officers. Such as it is, there is in it neither candour nor tact. On the 
contrary, it is tainted with every element of unwisdom. The document 


is a mockery and a farce— of a bad and contemptible kind. In trying 
to nullify a consummated action, tjie authors essay a task which by the 
law of our being we cannot "conceive Divinity itself to accomplish. 

The Commissioner of the Division supersedes jhe previous notifica- 
tion where he aims at quashing the previous election. His present 
notice suggests as if no action had been takfcn under the notification of 
March. As a matter of fact, the election was held on the 1 8th 
April last. There were two candidates and one of them was declared 
duly elected, who has hitherto been acting as a Commissioner. Ob- 
jection was taken by the defeated candidate to this by-elcction under 
section 27 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1884, on grounds of irregularity on the 
part of the presiding officer. The objection seems now to have prevailed. 
But does the already elected Commissioner go out by virtue of this 
notification ? True he was not Gazetted, but he has all the same been 
allowed to act as a Commissioner, and has so acted up to this moment. 
The omission of Gazette notification no more justifies the prescnt%step 
than the presiding officer’s declaration of election in the face of the 
objection, warrants its supersession by the present Notification. This 
Notification is bad ab initio . The Government ought to start, if the 
question is still open, with the cancelment ofcthe declaration and of the 
election of the iSth April. But then the question still remains— are the 
proceedings of the Commissioners valid in which the now superseded 
Commissioner took part ? Any important vote given by the latter may 
certainly be lawfully challenged, and if successfully challenged, the 
ulterior consequences arc enough to frighten one. 

The moral of it all is that the Civil Service ought to be more in- 
structed, and that, meanwhile, the Government ought to be able to 
guide its agents rnoie carefully. 


We wish our countrymen in general might imitate the example «tff the 
patriots of Orissa. They are yet but a small band at the capital of the 
Province, but they are animated with a genuine zeal and their activity 
is most praiseworthy. They have the knowledge and skill to make a 
little timely and well-directed expenditure go a great way. They have 
functioned as a tolerable substitute for an influential Press. By means 
of telegrams to Calcutta they keep the superior and supreme Govern 
ments and the public informed of everything of moment that, passes 
in their part of the Empire. By duly reporting, in the same way, the 
cases of oppression that occur in Oiissa, they effectually keep the local 
officials straight. 

Duting the week we have received no less than three telegrams on 
two days from Cuttack from three different persons. They are rather 
long and not having a large constituency in that Piovince, we arc 
rather loath to give them so much of our space. But the matters 
touched upon are all interesting and deserving of notice, so we 
give way. We will commence with the one first received from Babu 
Deno Nath Banerjee, a name familiar to rbc official world down 
South. 

“The Privy Council Appeal No. 6 of 1878 was decided on the 27th 
November 1880. For authenticated copies of the decision and judg- 
ment, I (Denonath Baneijce) sent a man from Cluack with expenses, 
of nearly Rs. 100, but was informed by Mr. Bedchambers next year 
that it is not the piactice to send down judgment to the High Court. 
I was a party on behalf of my minor sons to it up to the High Court. 
On this I sent two different applications to His Lordship the Chief 
Justice and Justice Pi insep. It is . now over a year, hut as yet no 
reply has been received. The ddatoriness of Distiict courts has fully 
affected the Honorable High Court. 1 1 is Lordship the Chief Justice 
will please enquire into it and remove grievances. It is prayed that 
orders be issued for saving the public from unnecessary heavy expense 
by sending copies of Privy Council’s decisions and judgments for file 
with ouginal records in all lower courts.” 

In wiring bis individual grievance, the sender of the message contriv- 
es to lay bare a public inconvenience and the law’s delay in general. 
We are not aware of the merits of the general question and, of course, 
unentitled to record any opnion. We are sure the matter will attract 
notice in the right quarter and receive due correction, supposing it to 
be needed. * 


iJaboo Dinara™ * s the leading spirit of the patriotic Orissa band. 
No matter that he is by birth a Bengali Brahman — he is more Orissan 
and more to the purpose than any Orissans. He has the entire con- 
fidence of the people among whom his lot has been cast. We have 
been taxed in official quarters for giving so much importance to 
a crazy man as he is officially called. But the officials who have 
suffered from his “craze” for public good, are no judges. He is a re- 
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markable man in many respects and in more than one department, 
the world at 1 ar"e being judge. Wee quote from another telegram 
received the next day (the 2ist) - from anotfier Cuttack gentleman, ap- 
parently a friend of th$ Baboo’s — 

“ Babu Denonath Bannerjee has received congratulations from the 
French Academy, for hi$ philosophical work Tahuanirnyu , a copy of 
which was sent to the Academy. The book was well received and is 
highly spoken of.” « 

We have not seen this Tihwanirnaya, , but the French Academy 
understands its own business. As the leading society of learning, its 
praise is a possession to be prized and we are truly happy to find one 
of our countrymen^ work receive its approbation. 

The rest of the message refers to genera* matters of public interest, 
to wit : — % 

“Great confusion concerning the Baladevji endowment in 
Kendrapara. The estate consists of heavy properties. One Ram- 
prasanna l)ass started a criminal prosecution against Baboo 
Jagannath Bhromarbar, a committee member and big zemindar, 
accusing him of criminal breach of trust of Ks. 20,000 and sought 
reduction of accounts as evidence. These arc said to have been 
urnt by the Baboo’s men under his orders. Casa suhjudia', so refrain 
commenting. Jagannath Bhromarbar is well known to the public of 
Orissa. He was excluded by Mr. Currie fhr his known character from 
the honors Darbar at Cuttack. A civil suit is pending against him for 
removing hijn from membership and a criminal case against his beloved 
ministerial servant before Mr. Eraser. The cajes are of great public in- 
terest. Large sums of endowment funds are being misappropriated in 
all directions. Government ought to adopt strong measures, and the 
public to move in right earnest. Great anxiety about delay in opening 
coast canal.” 

The third telegram came the same Thursday, fumi an Oorya 
gentleman : — 

“ Hindoo society is greatly shocked by sudden conversion of two 
students of nodical school to brahmoism and throwing away of the 
sac thread by two Bialnnan boys of the Cuttack Academy, one of the 
teachers of whn Ji is a zealous Bran 1110. The ceremony was conducted 
in the Ibahmo mandir by Baboo Madhoosudan Kao, Achmy.i of t lie 
Uikail Brahino S<>m ij and Deputy Inspector of Schools. If Christian 
preachers ate piccludcd from appointment in the education depart- 
ment there is no leason why active promoters or preachers of other 
religions should be there. Besides, Madhoo Baboo has served Here 
for more than five yeais and must now be transfetied, according to 
ruli^J. Wo invite the attention of His Honour and of lire Dnector to this 
matter, in the inteiea of public education in this backward province.” 

We liave already given far too much space to Orissa and must 
reserve comments. 

ANOTHER Poorec pilgiim ship has been overtaken by disaster--the 
Mahnitta oji her retail passage with 700 passengers having struck in 
the s.and. Every assistance was given and a great proportion of those 
on board wetc saved. 
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G U B E R N ATOR I AL DISSIPATION. 

S IR Steuaki*Baylkv is playing the king — piecemeal. 

Notwithstanding the advantages of a stately figure 
and a stately deportment, a ruler, who holds his re- 
ceptions or Durbars in back-offices or verandahs, who 
confines as a pack of truant schoolboys those for 
whose investiture a Durbar is held, as several were 
confined on the last occasion, who lumps up his Khan 
Hahndoors and Roy Bahadoors all together and 
knocks them down with one blow of his honouring 
• wand, much as the auctioneer disposes of Sundries as 

one lot as the Jubifee Khan Bahadoors and Roy 

Bahadoors were summarily invested at masse by a 
single speech addressed jointly to them instead of 
being as heretofore brought up robed one b.y one and 
invested and then spoken to — to speak of no minor 
details — can scarcely be vdlowecl to do justice to the 
social and Ceremonial functions of his office. « 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s last hovering about, 
rather than stay at, the capital, was determined on 
Saturday last. As the palace Belvedere is under re- 
pairs, and he made use of the Viceroy’s seat at Bar- 
njtckpore, j 8 miles from Calcutta, for residence, and 
of the railway to carry him to his office in town 


every day, it was doubtless agreeable to him to end 
this sort of anomalous existence. The Durbar on 
the portico of the 'southern wing of the Bengal Office 
overlooking the site of the Black Hole, was its last 
visible act, and its fitting close. 

From the Lilliput Levee in town, the Lieutenant- 
Governor glided easily to Liftle f edlington across 
stream, on the Surrey side. At Bally, matters be- 
came truly microscopic. All proportion was reduced. 
Everything dwindled like things seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope. It must have taxed all 
his powers of accommodation to bring himself eh 
rapport with the insignificance of the place, or rather 
occasion, and all the rurroundings thereof, in order 
to play with decency the part of king on so very 
small a scale. If the British mind, specially the mind 
official, were not so governed by precedent, the most 
humble-minded Governor in his senses would 
scarcely think of making a state entry into a village- 
township like Bally. But the place has of late years 
produced a couple of ambitious sons, who can draw ; 
one is a native doctor who practises at a distance at 
, Scrampore, and the other, having feathered his nest at 
Patialala, whose Maharaja, Maiiendra Singh, before 
he drank himself out of life, made the companion of 
bis private hours the Director of Public Instruction 
of his statt*, much as Tiberius created his hbrse 
a Consul of the Empire, has come home. What- 
ever the professional attainments or general accom- 
plishments of these* gentlemen— honourable gentle- 
men by favor of Viceroy or Queen — they certainly 
know the manners and arts, and sedulously practise 
the deeds, which recommend to the favour of officials. 
They early got the recipe for the famous British 
official eye-wash and learnt the secret of the seeming 
doing duty for the genuine and of a handful of the 
real stuff going a very great way as if it were an im- 
mense sackful. And they made the most of the ad- 
vantage, They set up as public men and local pa- 
triots — of a pattern. Local Self-Government being 
ushered in in the land under official and, above all, 
viceregal auspices, they were too loyal not to espouse 
it with all demonstrations of joy and acknowledge it 
with warm expressions of profuse thanksgiving. When 
the attitude of the head of the Local Government 
became changed, they showed - their versatility and 
power of sympathy by *a ready and cheerful submis- 
sion. To the subordinate local officers, they are 
simply charming. On the analogy of the proverb, A 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush, a small Ma- 
gistrate at hand is worth half a dozen greater officials 
at a distant. And practically a Commissioner of a 
Division or a District Magistrate is more of a ruler 
and certainly can cause more ibischief, than a Gov- 
ernor or Viceroy, just as a Pasha of a Pashalik is 
more worth conciliating, as at least more to be dread- 
ed, than the Grand Vizier or the Sultan himself. So 
it may be imagined our Members for Bally would 
not leave a Divisional satrap of Mr. Beames’s pro- 
nounced views under the impression of their being 
at all like impracticable zealots in the cause of Self- 
Government by popular election. In fine, they were 
too knowing to attempt the thankless and perhaps 
dangerous role of village Hampdens. They rather 
affected the Man of Ross. 

This was just the character of all open to the 
Indian of activity and ambition, with the single 
exception of that of the reformer of indigenous 
society, which the official soul could contemplate 
with perfect complacency or admire and encourage 
without reservation. Indeed, they seize them with 
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avidity whenever a chance occurs for the opportunity 
of rebutting the popular suggestion of their being 
haters of the natives and demonstrating their super- 
abundant good will towards the people. Thus it 
happened in this case. These energetic and wise 
men and their belongings became the marked favorites 
of the Bureaupracy including rank and file. The 
chief of the Sub-Division was their obliging friend, 
the Lord of jthe district patted them on* the back and 
advanced their interests ; the ruling king of the Divi- 
sion delighted to patronise them. Thus projects of 
public beneficence were floated. Dispensaries start- 
ed up and schools of different kinds as at touch of 
wizard’s wand and Town Halls were announced, as 
though all the wealth of the Cis-Sutledje States 
had been brought down and landed on the South- 
bank of the mouth of Baboo Khal and was un- 
reservedly open to local purposes, unless Serampore 
were a Golgotha of a million skulls belonging to men 
who, before shuffling off *the mortal coil, had, in pay- 
ment of medical attendance during their last illness, 
duly willed away * all their estates. As at once a 
cause and consequence of these works and reports, 
the officials were invited and went to the enchanted 
spot. In due time, the Commissioner himself— the 
Pasha of many tales — made his triumphal entty. 
The way was now tolerably clear, and the worthy 
trio had every reason to feel confidence in their powers 
and their stars. At last their ambition was crowned 
by the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Rivers 
Thompson. The services of the two citizens have 
not gone unrewarded. One after another, they have 
been raised to the Indian Knightage. 

After the example set by Sir Rivers Thompson, 
his successor’s condescension has almost the ap- 
pearance of official routine. Besides, the astute 
official head of Bally and his Vice got Sir Rivers 
Thompson to recommend them and their village to 
the particular favour of his successor, as Sir Steuart 
said in his late address. That recommendation was 
backed by another powerful inlluence >vh icli his 
Honour did not mention. A living dog is worth more 
than £ dead lion — witness the coldness with which 
the admiring friends and prottgds who raised a statue 
to Sir Ashley Eden in his lifetime have received the 
news of his death A Secretary in office is more 
serviceable than a Lieutenaat-Governor who has retired 
into the obscurity ol* private life. If Bally has lost 
a partial head of the Local Government in Sir R. 
Thompson, she still enjoys a patron in the able 
and accomplished Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. It is the policy* of Bally’s two 
sons of genius that has secured the necessary 
continuity of official interest in their little township 
and its prominent citizens. The partiality of the 
high officials and functionaries has no doubt been 
perfectly disinterested, yet the prudent representa- 
tives of Bally have done their best to offer a prize, 
if not a price, for it. # Thus Mr. Commissioner 
Beames did not go without his Beanies Hospital. 
The late Lieutenant-Governor did not go without 
his Rivers Thompson School. Mr. Secretary Ma- 
caulay did not go without his Macaulay Girls’ School. 
It was not only in deference to remembered mantras 
whispered in his ear at parting by his predecessor, 
that Sir S. went : probably also fresh mantras from 
others nearer had had their share in shaping his 
course. Certainly in coming all the way from Bar- 
rackpore to Bally, when his regular programme 
was in another direction, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor did his best to immortalise his scribe in 


the Financial Department, so far as country town- 
ship or ancient Bengali*village could stay the advanc- 
ing flood of Oblivion engulfing our puny repu- 
tations of the day. In fine, Sir Steuart was invited 
to receive pooja as a Hindu jleuy and to preside at 
the distribution of prizes to the Bally Girls’ School 
named, in accordance* with the Bally game, after 
the name — certainly honourable, but at which we 
are not aware that any world grows pale, either to 
point a moral or adorn a tale — of Colman P. L. (what- 
ever they may stand for) Macaulay. • 

The distribution ^ was of course a blind — the real 
object was to draw the Lieutenant-Governor, as Sir 
Steuart Bayley must 'have perceived if he is the 
shrewd man he is represented to be. He certainly 
did not suspect the game, or else he would not have 
let himself out so cheap. Had he, from some reason 
or other, waited another year, he would have got a 
better offer from the same place. Nor is it expe- 
dient to let it go forth that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is so oppressed with leisure as to be open 
to engagements 4 s chairmafi at village School exhi- 
bitions, for schools are numerous as sands, and the 
bare-faced men, who descend to the trick of naming 
local institutions mostly on paper after officials having 
the car of the head of Government, are the men to 
be encouraged. Sir Steuart’s predecessors, great 
and small, all got better terms. 


THE MEHERPORE WHIPPING CASE. 

In the Meherporc Sub-division, District Nuddea, 
Presidency Division, there is a wellknown lakelet 
or large bed, the property, in part at least, of 
Baboo Nukeer Chun her Pal Ciiowdry. Here, 
annually, on every Bengali New Year’s Day, 
according to a practice once universal and still surviv- 
ing in many districts, the villagers came and angled, 
holding a kind of festival. The Baboo, by way of 
asserting his fishery rights in the bed, hitherto open, 
let it out on lease. The public, even though they 
might submit with more or less grace to general 
landlordly pretensions, were tenacious of their 
privilege, sanctioned by custom, of fishing for the 
nonce on the Jubilee of the opening year. For 
some time since 1858, both sides maintained 
their rights as best they could without Magisterial 
help. In 1886, the lessee, before the 1st Bysack 
— the first month of the Bengali year — applied 
to the boy officer in charge of the Sub-division, 
Mr. Luson, for protection against the* annual in-* 
vasion. An order was out on the police* to watch. 
Notwithstanding, as was their wont from of old, 
a number of people — Hindus and Mussulmans — 
came and caught fish. A number of arrests were 
made and sent up for trial. "Pen persons were 
convicted of theft and unlawful assembly. Of these 
one wa!) sentenced to fine, four to 3 weeks’ labor i>nd 
five to whipping. Mr. Luson was determined to 
put down the public pretensions against private pro-* 
.perty, if an extensive bed can be individual property, 
and threatened severe punishment in case the invasion 
was repeated. That order came up to the High 
Court and was quashed. In his zeal for private 
rights against custom, Mr. Luson hitd omitted to 
enquire whether the accused had combined for an 
unlawful act or whether" any fish had been removed. 
The customary right having been in a manner vin- 
dicated, the lessee again this year applied to Mr. Luson 
for precautionary measures. A Sub- Inspector and 
some Constables were directed to the place and order 
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issued on the neighbouring ^unchayets to instruct 
their Chowkidars not to allow Any fishing. These pro- 
hibitive measures failed of 'their desired object. About 
three thousand persons assembled at the prescribed 
day at the customary place prepared for the custo- 
mary amusement, and, in the security of their own 
right, in spite of the Police prohibition, entered into 
the ceremonies of the day. The Police had special 
instructions and they could not be idle spectators. 
They, in their turn, amused themselves by wholesale 
arrests. They fhade 68 arrests. The 3,000 people, 
having no criminal intention, offered no opposition 
to the police. And the 68 were marched to the 
Police station. Next day a't 6-30 r. M. they were 
brought up before the Magistrate with hooks and 
fish. He was in no hurry to try them but ordered 
no bail and accommodated them in the jail for the 
night. In the cool hour of the next morning he held 
a special court, his usual hour being in the afternoon. 
He was fully aware that the 68 arrested were in 
the bed in obedience to an old custom to enjoy 
a national ’festival, but ‘they had. committed the 
unpardonable sin of disobedience of his command 
and must taste the fruit thereof. Although the 
custom to fish in the bed existed, the Magistrate 
argued that “ the custom is an immoral one and 
cannot be supported ; it is not a lien upon the 
right of property of the Zemindar ; it is clearly 
theft. ’i* And so he made a summary trial of them 
and convicted forty of them of theft and the remaining 
twenty-eight of attempt and abetment, and con- 
demned those between the ages of 16 and 45 to 20 
stripes, those under 16 years to 12 stripes in the way 
of school discipline, and those over 45 to hard labor 
for two months each. How the ages of the culprits 
were ascertained we are not told. The Magistrate 
must have used his own discretion in the matter. 
How he used that discretion we have a glimpse in 
the fact that the Hospital Assistant found that six 
of the delinquents* were not in a condition to be 
whipped. They were then ordered the discipline of 
the jail. The *case was taken up to the District 
Judge under section 438 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Mr. Waller, in his superior wisdom, ad- 
mitted the unjustifiableness and severity of the 
whipping order, but in the inscrutable ways of Civilian 
rule, refused to interfere. The scandal of the order 
of the Magistrate and the refusal of the Judge to in- 
terfere has been right by the High Court — the 
good Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Chose. Sir 
+ Comer PltHeram thus delivered the opinion of the 
. Court : — 

“ In this case some sixty-eight persons have been convicted of steal- 
ing under these circumstances. It appears that in the ncighbnuihood 
where this transaction took place, there is a laige bil. The land sur- 
rounding this bil belongs to one person, and he let the right of fishing 
in it to the complainant in this case tor the sum of Rs. 500 a year. 
There is nothing to show that this bil is anything in the nature of a 
tank in which fish are caught and stoied in any sense, but it is a 
natural reservoir of water wit h has come there without humifn agency 
and in which fish would natuially be. 

That being the state of things, it appears that, on a particular day in 
* the year it is the practice of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town 
and villages to go to this bil and catch what fish they can, and, for doing 
1 that, these 68 persons have been convicted of stealing fish and punished 
in an cxraordiuary manner; a large number of them were whipped there 
and then, or, at any rate, a few hours after, and a large number of 
them have been sentenced to two moniliV rigorous imprisonment. 

Under these circumstances, no crirfie has, in our opinion, been com- 
mitted. It is perfectly clear that the offence of theft could not have ( 
been committed, because the fish said to have been stolen were not 
the subject of any one’s property ; they were wild fish in a natural 
lake and until they were reduced to possession by being caught, no 
property could be acquired in them by any one, so that there could be 
no offence of theft committed by another person ; and it seems to us 
therefore, that these persons did not commit any theft, and that so far 
as the offence of which they have been convicted is concerned, it is 
quite Clear that, on that ground alone, the conviction cannot be sus- 
tained. , 


.. — ■ 

In addition to that, as Mr. Justice Ghose reminds me, it is clear 
that there was no dishonest intention to take the fish, because whether 
such a custom could be leptlly established or not, on the Magistrate’s 
own view of the case, these people went there relying on their sup- 
posed right to go there and catch fish. For both reasons, therefore, 
we are of opinion that the offeucc of theft was not committed by these 
men. 

Then, Mr. Kilby argues that though the offence of theft may not>' 
have been committed, the offence of criminal, trespass *has been. He 
says that if these people had gone to the land of some one who had 
ordered them not to go there, they would have been guilty of criminal 
trespass. # 

The first temark that I have to maki with reference /o this argument 
of Mr. Kilby is, that it is not clear that they were directed not to go on 
the land by any one entitled to prevent them from going there, for the 
person who directed them not to go on the land, was not the zemindar, # 
not the person who had a right to forbid them, but the person who had 
taken a lease to catch the fish. But, for the purpose of what I am 
going to say, I will assume that these people were rightly forbidden to 
go into the land, but a trespass under such circumstances is not a crimi- 
nal offence for which the persons committing it could be criminally 
prosecuted and a criminal punishment imposed. Unless they went on 
the land for some of the purposes mentioned in Section 441 I. P. C., 
their going there would not amount to criminal trespass, and the pur- 
poses mentioned in the Section are ‘ to intimidate, insult or annoy any 
► person in possession of the property.’* As I said just now, what these 
people went there for was to fish in this natural lake ; they did not 
go there to intimidate any one, certainly not to intimidate the person 
who was in possession, the zemindar, because he had no interest in it, 
and takes no interest in these pioceedings now,— but they meant to 
catch fish, and their intention must be limited to that, and therefore, 
in our opinion, the offence of criminal trespass was not committed ; 
at /I thus it remains that the only offence of which they have been 
guilty is an offence against the civil law by walking into a man’s land 
when he has forbidden them to do so. That is not a criminal offence 
by ^hc English law, nor so far as I know, it is a criminal offence in 
this country, and, therefore, there being no criminal offence whatever, 
the conviction must be set aside. • 

I should be very glad indeed if I cottlcl stop here as to what I have 
to say in this matter, but I must say, and I say it as seriously and 
gravely as it is possible to say anything, sitting here in this Bench, 
that this young Assistant Magistrate in inflicting such a punishment 
as lie did, has done as much as any young man could do to bring the 
administration of justice into contempt. I think the idea of a young 
person in his position and with his experience inflicting the punish- 
ment of whipping upon 43 persons, boys and men up to the age of 45 
years, for an imaginary offence *of this kind, is one which it is im- 
possible to depiecate too strongly ; and I can only say that I do hope 
I that this case will be a warning to him to exercise the discretion given 
him in dealing with these matters with the gieatest care and not trust 
lightly to his own judgment and put matters beyond his control by in- 
flicting a punishment which is of a serious and degrading character, 
and which when once inflicted cannot again be remedied. I will not 
say any thing more, but I hope that it will be a warning to him and to 
other officers, in his position to use the greatest caution in dealing with 
such matters.” 

Having left no space this week we can only record 
that Government has chastised its young scapegrace 
with the tender sympathy of paterfamilias, recalling 
him to a sudder station under his seniors’ eye, with- 
holding his whip and summary powers of mischief 
for six months. 


Moulvie Duleelooddeen AHMEto, the Dpputy Magistrate who had 
been taken into the Hyderabad service, has, after a lingering illness, 
died at his post. lie received from the Nizam the title of Ehteram 
Jung and was Subah of the Arungabad Division in the Deccan. 


We publish elsewhere the proceedings of the second sitting of the 
Marine Court on the Sir John Lawrence enquiry. The examination- 
in-chief of Captain Neustein concluded that day. His cross-exami- 
nation by Mr. Orr commenced on Tuesday the 19th and was con- 
tinued from day to day till yesterday. The Captain was under fire for 
four days conlinu illy. On Tuesday the enquiry was held in the Police 
Court and the remaining 3 days in the Port Commissioners’ premises. 
Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, instructed by Baboo NemyChunder Bose, 
appeared on behalf of some of the relatives of some of the lost. The 
investigation will be taken up again on Monday the 25th. 
Mr. Reily reiterated that his orders precluded him from 
travelling to “matters connected with the sanitation or kindred 
points connected with the state the vessel was in.” At the 
same time he had no intention to burke or stop this enquiry in 
any way, in the face of the awful catastrophe. This was almost at the 
commencement on Tuesday. Next day Mr. Orr informed the Court 
that his clients had no wish to have the inquiry limited in any way, 
that in fact they courted the fullest light. Only they opposed the 
reopening of the report of the 28th November, on which there is al- 
ready a Government resolution. 
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The ship was quite undermanned bojh in the point of crew and 
officers. In 1874 she had a full staff officers. I have often seen 
the Captain asleep on the bridge from shefcr fatigue. It is impos- 
sible for one man, the Captain, to do Harbour Master’s, Pilot’s, and 
Captain’s work, as Captain Irvine did. He was often asleep in 
some of the most dangerous *>arts of the river. When deep she 
rflrcw 13 feet, and when light 10-6 aft. Her boilers, 1 heard, had 
been removed ; in her engines, I hear^i, and saw, the brasses were 
so worn that the packings were aften blown up. He* condenser was 
patched in a most marvellous manner. The Captain had a baro- 
meter and aneroid ; but the chronometer was, I am sure, irregular. 
There were seven openings on the upper deck. She had, I think, 
ten lascars, three Slcunnies, a scrang, a tindal, a plumbwalla , two 
topases , a Chinese carpenter, a masalcbi y two saloon boys and a butler. 
I do not know how many firemen there were. In case of shipwreck 
there were not sufficient men to man the boats. I had no spare life 
rafts, but six life buoys on board, and nothing else to interfere with 
the passengers. 

Mr. Orr’s cross-examination of this witness was, with the per- 
mission of the Court, reserved. 

The Court then adjourned till next Tuesday the 19th. 


LETTERS* TO THE EDITOR. 

• 

RABID CRITICISM OF THE INDIAN NATION. 

Sir,— The fast number of the 'Indian Nation # has some strong com- 
ments with reference to Dr. Bhuttacharjya’s 'article on child mar- 
riage in the “ National Magazine.” I, for one, cannot admit the 
justice of his criticism, and I consider it my duty to enter a strong 
protest against the censure passed by Mr. Ghosh. He says that 
some of the grounds on which the practice of child marriage is de- 
fended by the Doctor, are “in reality libels on Hindu society.” 
But he ought to know that an ounce of fact is worth much more 
than a ton of sentiment. Human nature is everywhere the same. 
In cvc*j£ state of society, however advanced, men arc naturally apt 
to go wrong, unless kept in check by the ordinances of law and re- 
ligion and by social institutions which render it impossible for any 
one to go astray. 

Dr. Bhattachajya docs not mean that Hindu boys and girls arc 
more prone to sin than those of other countries. What the Doctor 
says is that, considering the natural weakness of human nature, men 
should not be placed in position where they might be tried by strong 
temptations. There may bo persons who consider it more glorious 
to overcolne allurements than to fly from them. But most practical 
men will agree with Dr. Bhattacharjya in holding that it is safer 
to keep aloof from temptations than to put our moral strength to 
trial like Donna Julia. If Dr. Bhattacharjya’s defence of the prac- 
tice of child marriage is a libel on Hindu, Society, the greatest 
libeller is our "divine Legislator Manu, who ordains that “ men should 
not sit together in a secluded place, even with their mothers, sisters 
and their daughters.” Not only the Code of Manu, but every section 
of the Indian Penal Code is a libel on our society. For the Code 
distinctly implies that men arc capable of commiting the crimes 
which arc declared as punishable by it. The rationale of many 
social and political institutions cannot be explained except 
on grounds which at first sight must appear as shocking to 
us. They necessarily imply too low an estimate of our moral 
nature. But it would be folly to ignore them on that ground, when 
we are driven to go to f the root of things. As our cherished institu- 
tions are being attacked on all sides by our denationalized conntry- 
men and by foreigners who know little or nothing of our society, 
Dr. Bhattacharjya has done a great service by explaining the real 
grounds of the ordinances of our Shasters. Yours &c., 

A. Hindoo. 


THE CALCUTTA EUROPEAN PRESS ON THE HINDOO 
MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 

Sir,— You arc no doubt aware of the very narrow and extreme 
views your contemporary of Ranccmuddy Gully holds on our 
marriage system. It is no wonder therefore that he ^should get 
angry with those speaking in favour thereof. Thus we see him 
ridiculing the Statesman for his advocacy of “ such institutions as 
child (?) marriage and enforced widowhood.” But the Statesman 
never advocated any such thing as “child marriage.” What he 
avocated was simply early marriage. Wc arc not a little surprised 
therefore to sec that the responsible editor of a respectable paper 
should be euilty of such gross misrepresentation. Moreover, it 
has been clearly shown by the Statesman that early marriage 
has the sanction and authority of their sacred Scriptures, and that 
widow-marriage is therein highly censured. How tficn docs the 
Indian Daily News speak against them ? Surely, as a Christian, it 
docs not become him to revile such time-honored, nay, sacred in- 
stitutions, merely because they occur in India. 

He does not stop here. In his opinion, “ true patriots will have 
no reason to thank him (the Statesman) for such advocacy ! ” Exactly 
so ! The “ true patriots” arc all on the side of the Indian Daily News , 
arc they not ? Like thy Statesman , the editor of the News declares, 


"1 

he top has an interest in our welfare. We should be very thankful 
to him for his concern fos us, but we are afraid those who are 
profuse in their professes, are not always to be. strictly depended 
upon. Certainly, we would prefer pure and genuine to unintelligent, 
if not interested, interest, or mixed and mischievous sympathy. 
Well may our countrymen exclaim — “Save us from our friends !” 

This is how he shows his sympathy for us : — “Our attention has 
been drawn to the case of a marriage* that recently took place 
between a Brahmin^ whose age is 58* R^d a *young .girl of 11. 
Mark the difference*! Can anything be more repulsive to civilised 
notions?” We 'thoroughly concuf in this remark. The sooner 
such things arc done away with the better. But he can scarcely 
say that his society is free from the evil in question. For what did 
Johnson, Addison, and others of his distinguished countrymen do?. 
In their society, these are rather matters of daily occurrence. In 
the present case, however, the Brahman has married a bride of his 
daughter or grand-daughter’s age ; but Johnson, the great Cham of 
English literature, married one of his grand-mother’s age ! Which is 
more “repulsive to civilised notions ?” Wc say, therefore, “ Physi- 
cian heal thyself ! ’’—Yours &c., Kissory Nath Mitra. 

*** Our Correspondent might refer to a much “ superior ” case- 
more to the point, indeed absolutely clinching— which the Jubilee has 
doubtless brought to most men’s minds — the first marriage of our 
Gracious Sovereign’s mother to the Prince of Leinengen fully twenty- 
eight years her senior. But perhaps he thought that the I. D . N. was 
not remarkable for loyalty. — F.D. ft. &* ft. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

4 General. — The 19th July 1887.— Mr. A. L. McGavin, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Julpigorce, is transferred 
to Pubna, and is appointed to have charge of the Serajgungc sub- 
division of that district, during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. 
H. W. C. Carndi^F, or until further orders. 

Baboo Khcttcr Gopal Roy, Deputy Magistrate and .Deputy Col- 
lector, Pumcah, is transferred to Nuddca, and is appointed to have 
charge of the Chooadanga sub-division of that district. 

Baboo Bhobotosh Bancrjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on furlough, is posted to the Suddder station of the Purneah 
district. # . 

Judicial.— The 16th May 1887* — Baboo Amrito Lai Chattcrjcc, 
First Subordinate Judge of Sarun, is allowed leave for one month 
and fifteen days, under rule I, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with c fleet from, the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Das is appointed to act as Subordinate Judge 
of Sarun, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Amrito Lai Chat- 
terjee, or until further orders, on being relieved of his present ap- 
pointment as Officiating Small Cause Court Judge and Subordinate 
Judge of P,ubna and Bogra. 


THE CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY L». 

• extension of service. 

Vcllesley Section— . 

In consequence of numerous requests the service of cars on this 
ection has been extended from 8 P.M. to 8-30 P.M. 

The last car for Clive Street now starts from the Park Street ter- 
ninus at 8-30 P.M., and leaves Clive Street on the return journey at 
1- 10 p.M., taking transfer passengers from* the Chitpore and Sham- 
>azar last up ears. ' , 

The last car for Sealdah will leave Park Street at 9-45 P.M., and will 
nect the last car for Shambazar at Bow Bazar junction at 10 P.M. 

Discount Tickets. 

Books of these ticket vouchers are now on sale at all the Company’s 
Depots and Goomtces. • 

They will be found especially useful to parents sending their children 
:o school and for issue instead of cash to native servants, &c. 

The prices are*as follows 

1 Book containing 50 4 pice tickets 
1 „ n >» b „ m 

I n m »» A >> * 

I M 10 >» 


Rs. 3 
>> 4 
.. 6 
7 


o 

o 

o 
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HOLLOWAY'S PILLSfe OINTMENT! 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIYER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

rhey invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

s an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism, ror 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

Por Sore Throats, Bronchitis, doughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and tor 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Profesaor Holloway’S Establishment 

OXFORD 8TBENT Onto 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 


8 Annas per copy,! 
Rs. 12 per annum. J 


» TSee Full Rates fo Subscription 
L and Advertisement at the end. 
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S IR Auckland Colvin goes on leave on the 4th proximo. Mr. J. 

WESTLAND, the Financial Sccifctary, takes up the portfolio of the 
Finance Minister, while Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Comptroller-General, 
acts the Secretary. 

**# 

WE forgot to mention that we have received another instalment of* 
Us. 10 Ten for the family of the late Harimohun Mookerjee. 

• • # 

The Retriever and the Sir John Uwrcnce Relief Committee have 

paid through us a further sum Rs. 75 seventy-live to the poor 

Brahman Hem Chunder Bhattaciiarjee, who lost his wife in the 

pilgrim vessel and who was the bread winner of the family. 

# * 

# • 

The suit against the Dacca Municipality for refund of the sum ex- 
pended on the reception of Sir Rivers Thompson, concluded on 
the 20th after a hearing of 12 days. Judgment has been reserved. 


The Copyright Convention between Great Britain and Italy of the 30th 
November, i860, which was to terminate on the 31st December 1886, 
has, by a Declaration signed at London, December 28, 1886, been ex- 
tended so as to fall in with the Convention for the creation of an 
International Union for the protection of literary and artistic works 
which was signed at Berne on the 9th September 1886. 

* 

* * • 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 
upon Na\\;ab Sir Alikadr Bahadoor of Moorshedabad, K. C. I. E., 
the honorific title of 4 Ihtisham-ul-Mulk Rais-ud-Daula Amir-ul-Umara 
Mahabat Jaung.’ 

* # 

• • • 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce* and Navigation between llcr 
Majesty and His Highness the Seyyid Bargiiash bin Saekd, Sultan 
of Zanzibar, has been signed and ratifications exchanged at Zanzibar 
August 17, 1886, and fe published in the Gazette of India of the 23rd 
July 1*87. 

* a 

# # 

The Hon’ble J. B. Peii.e fids the place in the ;india Council left 
vacant by the death of Sir Ashley Eden. India is spared the coun- 
sels of Sir Rivers Thompson or Sir Alfred Lyall. Mr. I’eile 
remains in India till the arrival of Sir Charles Aitchison. 

**# 

The Afghan Boundary Protocol has been signed. The exchange of 
ratifications is not yet complete. 

« 

* 

* # 

IN proof as it were of the necessity of the measure, no sooner the Irish 

Crimes law was passed, than almost the whole country was proclaimed. 

• 

• • 

There have beep heavy floods in the Southern and Eastern Division 
, of Central Provinces j two bridges on the Warora-Cbandra road 
have been damaged and traffic interrupted. At Hinganghat the greater 
part of the old town was under water. On the Nagpur-Chattisgarh 
Railway several hundred feet of embankments were swept away, about 
four miles on the Nagpur side of Nongaon. There was much damage 
*0 property, but no lives lost. 


As an instance of Chinese Trade unionism, Dr. MacGowan reports - 

“The Gold Beaters’ Union of Soochow, the Athens of China, some 
time ago wreaked a terrible vengeance on one of their craft. Gold leaf 
was needed to an unusual amount for the Emperor. One of the craft 
1 e presen ted to the magistrate that if he were allowed to take a number 
of appi entices the woik woufd be greatly expedited, and having ob- 
tained permission, he proceeded to engage a great many apprentices, 
violating thereby a law of the trade which disallowed an employer to 
take more than one apprentice at a time. His conduct infuriated the 
craft, and the word passed round ‘ Biting to death is not a capital 
offence. One hundred and twenty-three of them rushed on the miser- 
able man, each taking a bite. Death soon relieved the victim of 
fiendish lancour. To make suie that none shirked duty on that occa- 
sion, no one was allowed to quit the shop whose bloody lips and gums 
did not attest to his fidelity. The murderer who took the fiist bite was 
discovered and beheaded.” 


The reserves of the Turkish army have been disbanded* 


The Editor of the Rajputana Gazette, Moulvi Murad Am, has been 
fined Rs. 600 for defaming the Ajmerc City Kotwal I)lEN Dyal. The 
Gazette, reproduced an atticlc from a Delhi paper in which the Kotwal 
was charged with having misappropriated a bag of coin being the 
unclaimed propei ty of a deceased mahajan. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner Mr. Bayi.ey found the charge unfounded and ordered the fine. 


The Chenab Canal was opened on the 9th instant. It is intended to 
irrigate the Rcchna Doab a portion of the high land between the 
Ravi and the Chenab. It will carry 1,800 cubic/eet per second during 
the khariff and an average of 500 cubic feet per second in the rabbi. 
It will command an aiea of S80 square miles, and will irrigate annually 
an area of about 230 square miles. * 


Tiie Englishman translates the following about Russian troops from a 
Russian paper 

“The number of troops, including both those in the standing army 
corps and those living in Cossack territory, amounted on the" 1st of 
January 1885 to 3,436,040 men. In the course of that year 317526 
men joined and 243,468 left. Thus on the isr of January 1 886 the 
strength was 3,510,028 men, being 2,370,919 in the Aguiar army corps 
604,280 peasants, etc., consisting principally of discharged soldiers’ 
and 534, of the ecclesiastical order. In additioh to these numbers 
there is an army corps of 9,972 men among that part of the Cossack 
population fiotn which the Krasnoya and Irkutsk sotnias are organised 
for local cavalry seivicc in Eastern Siberia. The number of Schools 
in the army is 1,564, or 54 more than that of the past year, and the 
number of teachers has increased to 71,000. 

The amount of crime has steadily decreased year by year, so that in 
1885 the average of criminal charges was but 1 in 57 as against r in 51 
in 1884. Charges of theft in special show a great decrease, these num- 
bering altogether 4,292 in 1885 as against 5,250 in 1881. Similarly the 
number of qp»es of insubordination and corruption have decreased 
being 2,171 in 1885 as against 2,236 the preceding year. • 

Discipline of the strictest kind is the foundation of all military life 
and consequently there will always be a large number of charges for 
petty violations of it, but on the other hand the graver infractions of 
discipline, and indeed the possibility of them, are getting rare. With 
us the army is as it were a school for the nation, a school of morality, 
discipline, orHer, and education. With us as a nation, the respect for 
the property of others is but imperfectly developed, so, if in spite of 
this, we observe a decrease year by y^ar of the charges of petty theft 
it shows not only an improvement in the moral stamina, of the army' 
bdt also testified* to the impression made therein by increasing education.’’ 


Mr. Larpent, Deputy Accountant-General, Punjab, and late Registrar, 
Punjab University, has obtained permission to prosecute for libel a 
Lahore bi-weekly newspaper. We sympathise with Mr. Larpent 
who comes of a respectable old Indian .family, but he will scaicely gam 


• Subscribers in the country-are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , ax the safest and most convenient 
mdfum particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
% ^syether being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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by an appeal to the courts. Perhaps he has been forced to this course. 
The newspaper is, we believe, the Tribune . 

«c 

* * . 

Lord Charles Beresford ha*s resigned his place as a junior Lord 
of the Admiralty, in coifeequence of a technical breach of etiquette in 
signalling a private message ,from on board the Queen’s yacht during 
the Jubilee Naval Review. We wish the honor among high officials in 

India were as high. * 

♦ * ♦ 

# # 

It is a well-known European aphorism that History repeats itself. 
They take pretty good care to vindicate its truth, on many important 
occasions. Thus, itfthe way that KingTHEEBAW was done out of crown 
and kingdom and driven to exile, was enacted an oft repeated his- 
torical play. There was nothing new either in the plot or the develop- 
ment of the story. The epilogue l#ke the prologue was upon old 
lines. The Clives and Watsons, the Wattses and Scraftons of the 
Bengal Revolution of the last century, had their puny counterparts in 
the present business. Even after the establishment of a new civil 
government, history goes on repeating itself. We read in the Times 
of Bombay : — ^ • 

If the representative of the Times in Bujmah is to be relied upon, 
there is being carried on in Mandalay a system of land-jobbing by 
officials that demands the immediate attention of Government. This 
correspondent brings forward the charge— for the facts he puts to- 
gether amount to a charge— that officials are being allowed to purchase 
valuable lots of Crown lands on much more advantageous terms than 
are granted to the general public. The latter are not allowed to 
purchase any land they may require outright, but have to be content 
with leases that arc short and subject to conditions. The favoured 
officials, however, are allowed to secure land at a moderate upset 
price, all open competition being practically prevented, and they 
further receive permanent and trasferrable titles. In this way “ several 
public officers,” writes the Times' correspondent, “ some of them hold- 
ing subordinate positions, one being merely a probationer, have 
receiMy acquired valuable sites.” These sites are not required for 
residences, so that the only interpretation capable of being put on such 
transactions is that, in view of the steadily rising value of land in 
Upper Burtnah, the lots are being secured simply to be resold at a 
profit. This is a very grave and serious indictment. In light of the 
notorious Madras case, we take it that land-jobbing by officials is 
contrary to law, but even if the fact were otherwise, the granting of 
any special facilities or specially advantageous terms to Government 
officials would be flagrantly unjust. Under the circumstances the 
story told by the Times' correspondent seems impossible of belief, but 
it appears in the leading paper, and must be promptly answered by 
the Government of India. 

So, the reign of jobbery has commenced in Ava-Burma, as in 
Bengal after a similar change. And it is this Times of India which 
gives the particulars tlftit would throttle the Native Press for hinting 
that all is not gold that glitters and that there might be as good fish in 
the vasty deep as # the unfortunates hooked and brought up to land. 

*** 

THE Tivi($ of India thus compliments the native army 

“One of the most cuiious things about the native army is the 
almost total absence of crime in it. This statement may surprise 
some of our readers who have probably not given the subject much 
attention, but it is a fact, nevertheless. Drunkenness is practically 
unknown, the sepoy being the most abstinent of men. Cases of in- 
subordination are so rare that they may almost be said not to exist. 
Desertion, at any tm€ so far as the Bombay army is concerned, is 
confined to the small class of recruits enlisted in Rajpootana, some of 
whom run away in the first months of their service, when they have 
found that the tempting promises of the recruiting havildar as to high 
pay, immediate promotion, etc., are not founded on fact. Of course, 
in every regiment in the service there are black sheep, but in the 
native army they are happily few. The feeling of the regiment is 
against them. Their own unmadcs have no sympathy with them. 
And the feeling that military justice is prompt and stern, and that 
punishment dogs the heels of crime, undoubtedly keeps clown the 
unruly element among sepoys, and represses the criminal impulses of 
men who have led lawless lives before they became soldiers, and who 
not uncommonly return to an irregular mode of life when they leave 
•the set vie. We have always thought it a pity that no return is pub- 
lished showing the annual amount of ciime in the Indian army. Such 
a return would be of great interest to the general public, and it would 
throw a flood of light on the inner life of the native soldier. It would 
show the faults to which he is most inclined, but it would also bring 
his virtues into strong relief. It would show him sober and obedient, 
docile and respectful, rarely giving way to crimes of violence and averse 
fiom the grosser forms of misbehaviour.” 

The facUs, the native soldier is« usually a gentleman. 

*** / * 

Recently they held a meeting (10th annual) of the Society for Pro- 
tecting Ancient Buildings, in the Old Hall of the Staple Inn, Holborn. 
Mr. William Morris presided. From the report it appears, that be- 
tween the years 1876 and 1885 no less than 2,577 churches were restor- 
ed and 819 rebuilt. During 1886 151/. i8j. id. had been received in 


annual subscriptions, the total amount of the receipts being 384/. 1 is. 
g} 4 d. Mr. Frederic Harrison read an address on the 44 Sacredness 
of indent buildings.” He 

“compared the treatment that ancient statues, paintings, &c., 
received at the hands of the public with the treatment accorded to 
ancient buildings. People stood by and applauded while the latter 
were gutted, scrubbed, re-faced, completely transmogrified. Yet if any 
one proposed to ‘ touch up’ the Venus of Milo and the Elgin Marbles, 
or the paintings of Titian and Leonardo de Vinci, the # whole of Europe 
would ring with indignation. Yet ancient ^buildings were individually 
unique ; they were ^incorporated with their surrotfhdings *and with the 
peoples of the country in which they stood ; they were in a truer sense 
the definite production of the society in which they grew and of the 
civilization which had reared them than any paintings or statuary could 
be ; they were the accumulated work of many minds — the execution 
of succeeding generations ; in them the civilization of whole races was 
concentrated and petrified ; into them thousands of men had passed 
their souls ; and they were living works, instinct with organic life and 
growth, and having an evolution of their own. To destroy ancient 
buildings, said Mr. Harrison, ought to be made a public crime.” 


Here is a case of abduction in high life which is now the talk of the 
European Continent 

“ The person carried off is the Cuban heiress, Mercedes Martinez 
Campos, who in addition to a dowry of 300,000/. had the charm of 
youth and beauty. Her beauty waf that of a Creole, wonderful grace 
and suavity predominating. Her husband was a smart young officer of 
King Alphonso’s Guard, the son of Marshal Serrano. The Marshal 
was not satisfied with a religious marriage in Chapel of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, but caused a civil one then, then practically indissoluble, to be 
# s()lcmnised at Paris mayoralty. The reason of this became apparent 
when in less than a year Mercedes Campos sued for a divorce. The 
Court of Rome was favourable to her but the Civil Tribunal of the Seine 
declared itself incompetent to declare marriage null and dismissed the 
disc. Since the Naquet Bill became law the lady has obtained a 
divorce here, and her marriage has been nullified. At Rome* she 
resumed her maiften name, and w^s able to recover a part of her 
fortune. Mademoiselle Campos used to live in quiet but elegant style with 
an elderly lady in the Rue Christophe Colombe. Yesterday they were 
both walking in the Bois de Boulogne when a party of men, two of 
whom were masked, gathered around them. Mdlle. Campos was seized 
and thrust into a private carriage, which was driven off with her and the 
masked persons at a rapid pace. It was all done so rapidly that the 
other promenaders did not* notice the incident. There were, however, 
about ten women, evidently; accomplices, who surrounded the lady 
companion and abused her in a coarse manner until the carriage was 
out of sight. There were neither Policemen nor rangers near. When 
the companion, Mdlle. Louise, realised the situation, she sobbed and 
wrung her hands, which attracted the attention of the bystanders. In 
the meantime the women slipped away. When Mdlle. Louise recovered 
her presence of mind she went to a brother-in-law of her employer, the 
Count of Casa Monte, to tell her story, and he at once took her to 
make reports of it at the Prefecture of Police and the Spanish Embassy. 
The thcofy now is that the abduction was not accomplished by Captain 
Serrano, but by a French aristocrat of high pretensions and an empty 
purse, who hoped that to avoid the scandal of the abduction being 
bruited sfte would marry him with the consent of her relations. There 
is another theory that she herself was privy to the scheme for carrying 
her off in order to force her family to consent to a love match. Being 
legally a spinster and a Spaniard, she will not be of age until her 
twenty second year. The domestics in her household disappeared on 
the day of the abduction.” 


The Madras Government defines a Zf mindar as “ a person holding 
land under a sanad of Permanent Settlement.” In Upper India, the 
Zemindar is a humbler being than in the Madras and Bengal Provinces. 

*** 

For a Jubilee rynusement, the Chinese of Singapore were given free 
license to gamble two days. Nothing would have been more agreeable 
to the pigtails. • 

* 

* * 

Dr. Hertz of Paris has developed the Telephone into Micro-telephone 
thus : — 

“ The micro-telephone does not offend the eye, nor does it take up 
much more room than the shield of an electric bell. In appearance it 
is an electric bell-shield of a slightly larger size. There is a button to 
be pressed, which causes a bell to ring. When the person at the ' other 
end touches the button then the two are prepared to converse. In 
order to do this, the shield, which forms the receiver, and is attached 
to the instrument by a wire of any length, is removed from the wall, 
and applied to the ear ; the part exposed is a disc of carbon, and any 
sound uttered at, or near it, is conveyed to the opposite extremity. 
There is no need to remain close to the disc ; on the contrary, one may 
remain a yard away from it, and speak in an ordinary tone of voice at 
that distance. The instrument is so sensitive that sounds are copveyed 
by it which would not be transmitted over the wires by ordinary 
instruments. The battery-power need not be greater than that for 
actuating electric bells, in buildings fitted up with electric bells it is 
easy and inexpensive to introduce the micro-telephone. When this is 
done, not only is it possible to summon a servant, but also to inform 
him as to the purpose of the summons.” 
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FIRE and sword !— 

44 A late number of the IVehr Zeitung contajns a terrifying account of 
a new explosive— Dyroxiline— invented by Guistm of Madgeburg. One 
shell from a 15c. Krupp (6 in) will detroy any vaulted structure ; one 
torpedo shell from a 2 ic. siege-mortar annihilates amigazine of any 
strength ; and a bombardment of to or 12 hours grinds the best modern 
fortress to power. The pyroxiline can be used for light guns as well. 
‘Villainous saltpetre’ is mere seidiitz powder compared to this.” 

’ * • 

• * * 

ON the 30th May, Naib Dewan Bahadoor Sham RaO Narayan made 
penance and performed purificatiomaccording to the Sh\stras, for having 
by order accompanied his master across the sea. He, however, only 
went half way to the land of the Yavans. What will be the extent of 
(he penalty required for setting the Holkar right ? 


(Editorial |totcs. 


HE Sir John Lawrence Enquiry was continued this week from Mon- 
day to Friday. Mr. Kn.BYon behalf of Government was present 
throughout to conduct it, and Mr. Orr on behalf of Messrs. MACNE1LL 
& Co., to watch and to cross-examine witnesses. But neither Mr. Lal- 
MOHUN Ghose nor Baboo Nf.MY Chundkr Bose who instructed him 
to appear on behalf of Mr. O. C. Mullick and others who had rela- 
tives on the lost vessel, entered appearance. The witnesses examined 
were Mr. John Lkecii, a former Chief Engineer of the Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. James Oliver Thorpe, third engineer of the same 
vessel in 1885 ami 1886, Mr. Henry Lindsay, a foreman, Riven* 
Steam Navigation Company, Messrs. MACNE1LL & Co., being the 
agents, Mr. Neil Macdougall, foreman carpenter wlio was in the 
service of Messrs. Macneilt. & Co., Mr. George Adolphus Robert- 
son, Superintendent of the Port Police, Saiiadko Tewary, corporal 
of River Police on duty on the steamer, Baboo llHOOBUN Kissen 
GHOSE, a surviving relative of certain passengers on the ill-fated 
steamer, and the assistant Harbour master "Mr. Lawless Mathkwson. 
The first four witnesses and the last spoKe about the condition of the 
vessel, the Superintendent of Police spoke generally, among others, 
about the mode of counting passengers by boat-loads, and that in 
the absence of landing stages, it could not be done satisfactoi ily. 
The corporal swore positively that he was all watchfulness without 
intermission and without sleep from 6-30 p. .\L, to 5-10 a. m., and 
counted 735 passengers. Here is the conclusion of his evidence : — 

“The passengers began coming in at about 8-30 P. \i. I am quite sure 
that no passengers came on board before that time. It became d.uk on 
that date after 7 P. M. 1 did not see 40 first class passengers "who came 
onboard befoie 8-30 P. M. Only one dinghi at a time came near the 
big boat. Only one dmglii load of passengers are allowed to come on 
board at A time. I counted the passengeis myself, and had no constable 
to do the duty at any part of the night. I was in the big dinghi, and 
was there all the time. There were 735 passengers on board that night. 
By 3 P.M. I had counted all, find the complement was complete. Eight 
or ten dinghis full of people who had tickets were refused admission. 

I prevented them going on board. The passengers all went away after. 

I found that the full number wete on board. Many of them were clamour- 
ing for admission, and afer the full complement was on board the 
captain ordered the ladder to be lifted up. Before 3 A. M. no boats were 
turned away. Beforc.that time only a few passenger s were coming. 
The tally was complete by 3 A.M. I am surprised to hear that a boatlotd 
of 20 people with tickets were turned away at 9 P. M. Tins is not true. 
It can’t be true that by 9 P.M. the steamer was so crowded that no one 
was allowed to come on board. 1 did not go on board when the tally 
was complete. When shipsj come from Chandbally the passengers 
arc not counted in that way/ I know that there were 735 passengers 
on board as 1 counted the boatload counting them by tally. As a 
rule, these boats only bring their proper complement, but occasionally 
a boat brings an excess number, and it is arrested. In counting I 
make a tally and marks. The excess I mark in figures. If six pas- 
sengers come in a boat I write down the figure six. When vessels 
come from Chandbally there is no accurate accounts taken of their 
numbers. It is not possible to count accurately. We approximate 
the number of passengers from the number of dinghis, and ask the 
dinghi-wallah what number each boat carries. The passengers land 
from ladders, and they also come down any other way. The dinghis 
first come alongside the ship when it is fastened to the moorings. 
The police work is very hard. I am on duty all day, and still have to 
go often on duty at night. When I am on night duty I am off duty 
the whole of the next day. I have not seen any dead bodies taken off 
the vessel when going out, but I saw one taken off. If any passenger 
• dies outside port that body is thrown overboard. All the passengers 
mostly embark at Koilah Ghat.” 

Baboo Bhoobun Kissen’s evidence we quote in full. He was not 
cross-examined by Mr, Orr : — 

41 1 took 33 tickets for the last voyage in the Sir John Lawrence , 10 
first class and 23 tickets for servants. I went on board just before dark. 
I with four women went in one boat, and one third class passenger, 
and one native wom'an servant. I went from Koila Ghat. When 1 got 


on board the captain read my pass. I went on board by the Howrah 
side of the ship. The captain lowered the ladder for us on the portside, 
the vessel facing noi ill. Wie went on bo nd, 45 in all. Wc all went 
up by that ladder, of whom 34 went for 'Chandbally, and 1 1 remained 
behind. I did not notice any police boat on jhe starboard side. I 
came round on the other side because I had made arrangements with 
the captain to have the port ladder lowered, for ane. 1 did this to avoid 
the rush. I went on the spar deck, and then into the reserved cabin 
in the saloon. I remained on board till gunfire. I left at this time, 
and saw some of tjae passengers on the vessel. I was standing on the 
poop deck, and walked forward to the place where the deck passengers 
were. I saw them on both decks. Tlieie were a large number, llicy 
were all sitting side by side, without any space between. There was 
no space to allow of a third man to sit between any two ; in fact, their 
shoulders wcie rubbing against one another. They *wcre f fill huddled 
together, as tight as they could pack, but not so tight As if* ’die of 
suffocation. 1 tried to walk .across them, but could not do, . so, ‘ 1 am 
speaking of the upper deck but I peeped through the ladder to the 
main deck and it was ciowded as much as the other deck’ so far as 
I could see. There was not much of a smell. The captain was trying 
to lelievc the crowd on the upper deck by compelling some of the 
passengers to go on the lower deck. He was pulling some by the 
hands and pushing otheis down. The majoiity weie women. 1 he 
proportion was about three women to two men. I saw no children. I 
am connected with the Sobba Bazar Raj family. All the time I was 
<*1 deck 1 can’t say if passengers were coming in. There were still 
crowds of dingis after I left. We who 'returned came back in the 
same boat. ' 

To the Court. — I saw no police to stop me going by the port side 
of the vessel.” # , 

The court was occupied three days with Mr. LEECH. We give 
elsewhere the proceedings of the first day. * The Enquiry will be re- 
sumed next Monday. 

Disaster upon disaster ! Ill fate pursues the l'oorcc pilgrims and 
Messrs. Macneill & Co. To replace the lost Sir John Lawrence , 
the Company chattel ed the Mahratta , but she foundered on her way 
to Calcutta on S.itui day forenoon. She is said to have been jjrivcn 
by a rsuli of commencing llood-tidc while passing the Eastern Cut of 
the James and Maty's bar and thrown on the Mugraputty lumps and 
capsized. Tlnowing up the contents of the upper deck, without 
taking another turn, to balance herself, if the official account is to 
be believed, she began to sink in the sands. Fortunately, it was no 
complete disaster like that ot the 25th May. There was assist- 
ance at hand. A countiy boat was passing by whose assistance 
was impressed for icscue of the passengers. Two steamers, the 
Euphrates and A not, soon aftei aruved and rendered help. Many 
were saved. How many have been lost can only be ascertained, 
if at all, in an Enquiry, which we hope will be pulcred. The number 
of passengers on board are given at 215, all of whom arc said to have 
been saved, except one woman and two childten. The second engineer 
is also missing. Here is, however, a personal narrative of a survivor 
taken down at our office, which gives a different version. 

GoraChand -a passanger from the Mahratta - states :* 44 Wc left 
Chandbally at about 10 in the morning of Friday last. We anchored at 
Sagor at midnight. We again started the next morning at daybreak. 
At about 8, the vessel was reeling like a drunkard, though the sea was 
not rough. On enquiiing of the la-aars, they explained - The engine 
has gone bad, thcrefote great force is being put, the vessel will soon 
reach Calcutta. For two horns the ship continued m that state. We 
felt the Mahratta moving faster. When she neared the mouth of the 
Damoda, the vessel moved faster still while crossing its water. Half 
an hour after, the vessel struck on a sand bank. Raja Baboo’s vessel 
and Dwari Baboo’s vessel had gone ahead of us. The three vessels 
started from Chandbally at the same hour. The Mahratta ariivcd last 
at Sagor. They again started together but the other two vessels passed 
us and we were left behind. During the two hours above mentioned the 
vessel reeled* intermitingly at every 10 or 15 minutes. I and lour 
other companions were at the foot of the midde mast. The vessel sud- 
denly stopped and we heard a wheezing sound. She at once turned on 
her right side, the masts touching the water. She immediately nearly 
regained her position, or else we would have been drowned. 

“ Many feft into the river. We five ascended the mast. We were 
stunned and wet. We clung to the mast for two hours. We were then 
rescued by a boat coming in and were landed ashore. There were al- 
together, I shopld think, 500 passengers, namely, about 300 in the 
lower and 200 in the upper deck. Many prefer the lower deck at 
this season for protection from the rain. We were landed at about 
1 p.M. We rested for one hour and helped ourselves to guavas from 
a tree there. Then we began walking and came to a Bengali gentle- 
man’s house at about dusk. He treated us kindly, gave us food and 
clothes. Next day (Sunday) we started northward and arrived at 
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Garden Reach at 11*30 in the forenoon. I had Rs. 80 in a bundle 
which I lost in the vessel. The vesSt ‘1 was not crowded. We five 
were without food since 7 a.M. of Friday to 9 P.M. of Saturday. 

• 

IN Wurzburg, a University student from Breslau with a revolver has 
been arrested, on suspicion of conspiracy against the life of the 
Emperor WILLIAM. What sort *>f teaching goes on stt these places of 
education, we wonder ! How miserable must be that soul which could 
dream of extinguishing the stately presence of the grand old man— 
the Kaiser— the filter of his people and grand-father of Europe’s 
royal race ! Is the ghost of the classical Savage Landor occupying* 
under some Teutonic name, the chair Casuistry and Political 
Philosophy at Bieslau? The late Lord Houghton has, in the compass 
of a few pages, left on recnid an admirable likeness of this ill-tempered* 
stubborn, pugnacious literary man of wealth. But he has not men- 
tioned among the doings of his hero the proclamation by which he 
made himself notorious in 1858-159, in which he offered valuable prizes 
for the killing of certain sovereigns there named. Yet the author of 
this imbecility and madnestf was no lunatic. He was an author of 
eminence— a good poet and one of the ‘great prosists. And at no 
period of his life was his reason helplessly clouded as Comte’s. Who 
shall explain Ihc anomaly ! It fs certainly Ijeyond us Asiatics. All 
we can say is that where theie are such teachers, there must be 
learners. Hence the breeds of Socialists, Internationalists, Reds* 
Nihilists, &c. 


A Small Cause Court bailiff, E. B. George, prosecuted Baboo Shama 
Churn Laijok # ee and two others on charges of wrongful restraint and 
confinement. He had been to the Baboo’s house to execute a warrant 
and wanted to march into the Zenana without the notice requited by 
law. The Baboo lesented the invasion, and he was therefore sum- 
moned with his men to answer the charges. The Hun’ble Syed Ameer 
H ohbl'.IN has found both the charges against the bailiff. The magistrate 
finds that “ the bailiff, appatenily under the instigation of the decree- 
hold«, had chosen to transgress not only against the express provisions 
of sectiop 271 of the Civil Proccduic Code, but also against his usual 
practice.’’ “ With legard to the chaige of wrongful confinement, 1 am 
of opinion that it is equally gtoundless.” We hope the Judges of the 
Small Cause Court will take notice of the conduct of the bailiff. 

# • — - 

TllLKL were giants in those days, we say speaking of former tunes ; 
and that the life dV man during the pulnarchal and piislinc periods 
extended much beyond the present space of thtee scute and ten or 
theieaboufs. These beliefs weie long unhesitatingly cherished until 
critics in our day sought to discredit them. Cases weie cited in vain 
to confirmed sceptics like Sir Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Tiio.ms. 
The latter set to inquire into the subject and published a big book to 
prove that no authentic cases of centenariamsm were on lecord. But 
hue we have going rtie round of the press the instance of the French 
fu a>r who died in 1826 at the age of 142 yeais. As late as in his 130th 
year, in 1S14, he took active part in a masquerade. As for stature, a 
gigantic human skeleton has been exhumed at Herculaneum. 

The Queen-Empress has leceived many curious presents on the 
Jubilee. One is a widow’s cap sent by the* widowed Queen-regent 
of Spam, made of pi iceless old Spanish lace w ith an embioidered veil 
at the back, and a pearl diadem in fiont, the jewels being embroidered 
on the lace by Queen Christina herself. And this is regarded in 
Europe, as it is spoken of in the British Press, as “ a widow Queen’s 
gift of sympathy to another widow Queen.” 

It is no doubt good of the Spanish Queen to send such a costly 
handiwork of her own on this occasion. It is a fine specimen of jewell- 
ed tailotingr, worthy of the wardrobe of the wearer of the Kohinoor, 
and an appropriate offenng from tlie lepresentative of the Eutopcan 
Power that liist discovered and carved out empire in the t Indies to tlie 
present sovereign of India. But is not a laced and gemmed cap a 
queer token of vidual swnpathy with one in the same state? Rulers, 
even those of socallecl divine light, are men after all, and wives are 
wives, and widows, widows In Europe, they are admiring the rich old 
lace and the fine jewals and the skill which has been employed upon 
them to produce a thing of beauty, and royalty and aristocracy envy 


the taste of the Queen regent in devising such an appropriate gift 
for fhe occasion. Without speaking from a princely Eastern point of 
view, it seems to us that,* even in lands where the loss of husband 
does not entail on the wife any severity of protracted mourning, costly 
jewellery or gorgeous apparel can scarcely be held to be a proper 
present for any widow, however exalted in rank. The mourning 
of aristocracy and royalty may be costly, bat it should be the lookout 
of the mourners to choose their own attire, accortling tu their feeling 
and judgment. It seems to 11s to involve an indelicate offictousness to 
thrust any mourning apparel on any one. In the case of a lady like 
Queen Victoria ,who has mourned her loss with a depth of genuine 
Hindu sentiment such as is not always observed even in Hindu society^ 
there is the greater risk of giving offence. 

Of course, Oriental notions are radically different. Such a mode of 
showing sympathy could not be thought of. Such offering as the one 
under notice, so far from being acceptable, would be taken as a dire 
insult. Such insult was taken when Sir George Campbell, with a 
strange ignorance of native society in such an Old Indian, sent a 
present of a gorgeous brocaded robe and costly bracelets to the 
widow-Maharani Surnomoyee of Cossimbazar. 


On the 3rd June, Emperor William laid the foundation stone of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal, at Haltenau, a picturesque village near 
Kiel, at the eastern mouth of the Eider Canal. The Emperor looked 
well and the weather was real Queen’s, now Kaiser’s as it may be called 
—doubly Kaiser’s in the present connection. They order these things 
decidedly better in the Fatherland. These representatives of the 
Indo-Germamc stock show a goodly share of the imagination and 
sensuous feeling of the East whence they otiginally came. Thus, 
at Kiel, they raised a pavilion for the Emperor looking like a gigantic 
ironclad, rising out of the plain, with masts and rigging, and a large 
effigy of Germania, more than three metres high, for the figurehead, 
and two Cupids holding in their hands the German Imperial Crown, 
fixed on the stern. In front of the bow of the ship was erected a small 
canopy under which a chair for the Emperor was placed. 

The scene was gaily decorated with crimson and golden hangings, 
instead of the everlasting bunting so dear to British eye. The pro- 
ceedings were appropriate, lively and impressive. A sttong wind was 
blowing which might have spoiled everything by proving too much for 
the aged Emperor. But the wind was not the gouty ill wind of Eng 
land that blowa nobody good. At any rate, the Kaiser was equal to the 
weather and the occasion. Like the rest of the royal party, he came 
in an open carnage, protected by a cloak over his uniform. But the 
cloak was soon dolled. His Majesty descended without help and 
walked riimly with uncoveied head, helmet in hand, bowing, as he 
proceeded, to the crowd as they vociferously cheered. Under the 
canopy, he did not use his scat, but remained on his legs all through. 

The Canal will be a woik of national importance, as well eco- 
nomically as militarily. It will be a grea* help towards defending the 
coasts against blockade, if not an absolute preservative against any 
attempt of the kind, by connecting as it were by a short cut the two 
German seaports and naval stations, Wilhamshaven in the German 
Ocean and Kiel on the Baltic Sea. Of course, the German fleet will 
no longer be obliged to run the gauntlet of the Danish straits in the 
event of their being mined with torpedoes, as they surely will be 
mined in time of war. • 

This is not the sole recommendation. The proposed work has a 
philanthropic importance. It will be the means of saving thousands 
of lives by preventing the numerous shipwrecks that take place every 
yiar in the difficult zigzag navigation of these seas. 

Holloways Ointment and Pills .— Ffimale Complaints.— On the mothers 
of England devolves much and serious responsibility in securing for 
their daughters robust health ; frequently, alas ! thoughtlessly sacrificed 
by culpable bashfulness at a particular period of life, when all impor- 
tant changes take place in the female constitution, upon the manage- 
ment of which depends future happiness or misery. Holloway’s Pills, 
especially if aided with the Ointment, have the happiest effect in estab- 
lishing those functions, upon the due performance of which health and 
even life itself depend. Mother and daughter may safely use these 
poweiful deobstruent remedies without consulting any one. Univer- 
sally adopted as the one grand remedy for female complaints these 
Pills never fail, never weaken the system, and always bring about the 
desired result. 
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WE cordially welcome to the field of Indian journalism Baboo 
AMRITA Lal Roy, He is no novice in the craft, though a new comfy* 
in the Indian Press. In lands beyond the sea,* be fledged his young 
pen. He is a remarkable man with acquirements and experience and 
a will of his own, who only waits for opportunity to bloom into great- 
ness. He 13 still quite a young man, but he has already seen the two 
worlds— the old anc^new. After some years spent in Great Britain, he 
was impelled by intelligent curiosity to visit the great Republic of the 
West. He had dabbled in printer’s ink before in England, but more 
for exercise and for pleasure than profit. In America hi? funds failing, 
he managed to live by his pen. This is a fine example of self-reliance 
in a Babooling in a strange country. It is, at the same time, proof of 
no* ordinary talent. As one of the political writers of the day in 
America, and besides as an intelligent foreigner — a coloured man 
without any African taint — he came in familiar contact with many 
notable men, and had unusual facilities for observing life in the freest 
and most advanced country and for familiarising himself with forms of 
activity and organisation unknown to the jogtrot and still semifeudal 
society of Europe. He was connected with some of the most res- 
pectable papers of New York, and before returning home he finished 
in the leading American review tht North American —an article on 
India which has become historical. 

Of that article we spoke when it appeared. Wc could not endorse 
either its opinions or its spirit and so passed over its subject-matter. 
Yet we were not altogether sorry that it was written. It was not mere- 
ly in the spirit of quizzing that we recommended its perusal to the 
ruling Europeans. It was a party pamphlet embracing all sorts of 
sharp criticisms on the administration. It was likely to do good in the 1 
same way as Ledru Rollin’s tremendous onslaught on England, 
epened the eyes of many Britons to the canker in their political and 
social system. As was natural, the essay in the North American 
Review created a great sensation. Not oifly was the author vilified, 
but his entire countrymen were abused in the most merciless 
way. Thus the defenders of Bureaucracy themselves justified 
the publication. For, it was the truth of the essay that supplied 
the sting. But the paper was crude in doctrine, and violent in 
language, and well had it been, specially for the writer, that it had 
never been written. And so it would have been, had the writer been 
a free agent. ThaU he was not. The essay was a thing produced 
to order— an American attack on Eugland respecting her government 
of India by the hand of an Indian depending at the moment on 
American help. Not that there were in it no traces of his genuine 
views, but they were distorted out of proportion and exaggerated 
into something very unlike. The original draught offered Had been 
returned by the editor as too favorable to England. The poor Indian 
submitted to the dictation as the only way open to him to purchase the 
means for returning to his native land. 

This is a strange episode in a remarkable career. The essay has 
naturally caused some prejudice against the writer. But we are all 
frail and the creatures of cirpumstandes, and we trust Englishmen 
will have the generosity to forgive a gifted young man a literary offence, 
such as it is, committed some time ago in a distant land. Wc hope he 
will have fairplay in hiS new career. We can assure the public that he 
is a person of great modesty and eminently teachable. His character 
was shown in the frank retractation of an attack hfe had hastily 
published in his first issue. 

He now appears in the charticter of, Hope . This is a paper for the 
million , as he calls it. He means to make it the model of a popular 
journal. It promises well. It combines letter-press with occasional 
illustrations. It is readable and instructive, and its tone is not rabid. 
We trust the taste of the constituency will not get the better of the 
editor’s prudence. Just now, at any rate, Hope is most hopeful— full 
of hope, in every sense.— The offied is in Okhil Mistry’s Lane, Charn- 
patolla, Calcutta. 


Sir Auckland Colvin has received a quarter’s leave to go home. 
As he is to succeed Sir Alfred Lyall, who retires in the coming 
November, he must embark directly, so as to return in time after the 
' three months. He leaves on the 3rd, we believe. It is a prudent step 
this short leave-taking, and good on every consideration and to all 
sides. From November for five years, there will be no leaving the 
post of duty, if possible, and it were pussillanimous, not to say bar- 
brarous, to neglect the only opportunity to hand. This leave will not 
only recruit his health but give him another opportunity of breathing 


tAe bracing atmosphere of life in free and enlightened England. Thus 
doubly will India, specially Upper Lidia, be benefitted by the holiday 
that Sir Auckland is about to take. 

Sir Auckland Colvin has not been lucky in his office of Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The four yearS of his incumbency 
have been years of anxiety to him, because years of anxiety and 
trouble to Government. Nevertheless, he will be able to face the 
India office and politicians at hoffne with courage and easy cheer- 
fulness as one who has done his duty* under difficulties. Reason- 
able men will allow that he could not well help imposing an income 
tax any more than he could help the long brewing bad blood with 
Burma or the steady advance of Russia. Indeed, Sn England the 
people regard an income tax as a matter of course. Even in India, 
people are beginning to recognise that in the face of the formidable 
external dangers of the Empire* the measures of the Finance 
Minister were about the best that might be taken. If provincial 
resources have been docked to the indefinite postponement of local 
reforms, and fresh burdens have been imposed, war has been provided 
for and the Empire enabled to show a bold front to Russia. And is it 
not»something, for all our sacrifices, that in the event of the inevitable 
war on our Western frontier, ye have had thirty-thousand men strong 
added to our army, and that, against famine, we have had two 
railways completed in Madras,— while the Indian Midland and the 
Nagpur-Bengal have been taken in hand, and the two Bolan Railways 
finished ? At the same time, the heavy drain on account of Burma 
has been quietly met. And all these great results attained without a 
deficit, and in the face of a frightfully adverse exchange. That 
difficulty reminds us that Sir Auckland has compelled English 
attention to that subject of vital importance to Indian finance and 
Indian prosperity. 

* 

Pandit. Avinash Chandra Kaviratna has done and is doing 
much to bring about the Revival of old Hindu Medicine, by the 
publication of the texts of the ancient Rishis and their com- 
mentators with translations into the popular languages of the day. It 
is an arduous undertaking in which he is engaged— one for a state 
department or a publishing society rather than an individual. For a 
poor scholar like the Pandit, it seems a preposterous ambition^ But 
he has already accomplished a great deal — much more than Govern- 
ment or any other private agency has ever attempted. 

When the Sanskrit College was established by the British Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, great difficulty was experienced for waqt of books 
for the class of medicine, the literature in that branch of knowledge 
being yet unprinted and the MSS. themselves being rare and mostly 
imperfect. Accordingly, measures were taken to collect and collate 
them for printing and publication. After the labours of many years, 
all that the Council of Education did was to issue an edition oj 
Sushruta in 2 vols. if we remember aright. Sushruta and Charaka 
are the two oldest and highest authorities in Hindu medicine. The 
Government Council of Education contented themselves with only 
Sushruta— Charaka was not even attempted ; at^ least nothing was 
published. Even the edition of Sushruta contains only an imperfect 
text of the original without any scholiast or commentary. Now* 
without the continual help of gloss or commentary, these old authors 
are scarcely intelligible, their dicta being usually delivered in pithy 
aphoristic verse. Charaka remained uncared for, and so unknown that 
even to educated cars the name called up associations of only the 
swinging festival. At length, in our day, the work of introducing the 
Indian HIPPOCRATES to the modern world, was undertaken by Dr. 
Mahendralala Sircar. The difficulty of interpreting these 
primeval sages of science may be understood when we say that, after . 
much research and many years’ labour, Dr. Sircar has given a few 
chapters of the original text with an English translation and occasional 
notes of great value. His execution was, of course, superior, and it 
is a great pity t that he has not been able to complete the work. 

Pandit Abinash Chandra’s labour will now be better, appreciated. 

He commenced with Charaka, wjiich he completed in *two thick 
ro]jal octavo vojs. of nearly 1500 pages. The work contains the Sans- 
krit text with a free translation in Bengalee embodying the suggestions 
of the commentaries. 

He next commenced a medical serial in Bengali intended to diffuse 
among the people the knowledge of medicine of all schools, chiefly 
the Hindu system and the modern European systems of Allopathy and 
Homeeopathy, with a view to harmonise them, if possible. In this he 
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is of course assisted by some well-known physicians. Allopathic anti 
Homoeopathic. The attempt to bringbthese diverse systems into harmony 
is ambitious and its success may be doubtful, but meanwhile the value 
of the Chikitsa Sammilani , as a popular medical periodical and guide 
to the thousands of* practitioners for the masses and to families in 
domestic treatment, is unmistakable. This Magazine is going on, this 
being the fourth year. Lastly, he took up Sushruta of which he first 
published the Sanskrit text and comfhentary with Bengali translation in 
parts. After several parts were issued, he was pressed by people out 
of Bengal to issue a Hindi edition. This he took up before he had 
finished the Bengali. Twelve Bengali parts and six Hindi are out. 
And now he is exhausted, his health injured, his substance wasted, his 
practice suspended. For want of funds, he finds the undertaking of his 
heart stopped. 

We hope such a finale of work bf such usefulness and importance 
so gloriously begun, and hitherto pushed with such extraordinary 
energy, will not be permitted. The state and the wealthier classes of 
the country, who are proud of the intellectual achievements of Indian 
intellect, should come to the rescue. 
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THE OTHER PICTURE. 

A TALE OF MODERN BRITISH CHIVALRY. 

T HE vagaries of a native sub-divisional officer, ex- 
%. posed to public condemnation by a metropolitan 
English newspaper “ more native than the natives 
themselves” in its anxiety for the good of the 
governed and its wont to expose the oppressions of 
authority, have furnished the text upon which an- 
other metropolitan English daily contemporary 
p reaches a sanctimonious sermon crying down 
all natives in general and the educated natives 
in particular. Many of our readers must have read 
the sermon in question, and to those who have not 
done so we recommend the perusal thereof, as it does 
us always good to know what others, whether foes or 
friends, think of us. 

We may Say at the outset that the outrage in ques- 
tion is one heartily condemned by the native com- 
munity. The Statesman instinctively gave voice to 
the abhorrence of us all when it denounced the dis- 
graceful proceeding of the Deputy Magistrate against 
the poor Hindu widow. The "old and respected De- 
puty Magistrate ” who came forward to vindicate his 
brother office^ is only a victim to the sympathetic 
blindness of official clannishness, which, now and 
then, attacks the highest officers of Government. 
In justice to this friendly Deputy, it ought to be re- 
membered that he did not act in his executive or any 
sort of official capacity. An irresponsible advocate’s 
anonymous appeal at the bar of public opinion to 
screen a brother in trouble, is not to be compared with 
the blindness of high functionaries, who, in gfficial acts 
• and communications,, cannot see things in their true 
light and stand forth to shield their brother officers 
from merited rebuke or punishment for official mis- 
conduct at the hands of Government. 

We have ourselves no sympathy for anohymous in- 
formers, and we think it is the usual practice, not only 
with European but with Jill officers of experience, to 
throw them into the waste paper basket. Wevertheleks, 
there is no law or circular of the British Government 
prohibiting magisterial action upon anonymous peti- 
tions, and because one native Deputy Magistrate has 
wrongly taken action upon such materials, there is no 
reason to stigmatise a whole race as unfit for public 


employment. We should not be surprised to hear 
that anonymous petitions have been acted upon by 
European officers.' Of course, it is wrong, whoever 
does it, when private men are affected, and we shall 
be glad if a special law were made prohibiting' any 
action being taken against any person by any magis- 
trate or police officer upon the bare -strength of an 
anonymous petition. * 

Nor should it be forgotten in this connection that 
the subordinate executive 'service is a curious mixture 
of good and bad elements. In every country and 
community, there are good men and bad men, wise 
men and fools, men of sobriety and men of intem- 
perance. The aim of all systems of public service is 
to devise means for eliminating the bad from the 
good, and ensuring the exercise of responsible function 
by only the best men available. Now, if the native 
community had its way, the appointments in the De- 
puty magistracy would be given away upon merit and 
not upon favor. A fair field and no favor — that is the 
motto of those who are proud of being more English 
than many Englishmen in India. But the civilian 
bureaucracy is unwilling to part with such a wide 
field of patronage which offers a golden opportuni- 
ty for rewarding the services of a whole host of 
Jrotcgts and flatterers. These men make it the 
business of their lives to perform regular reverential 
pilgrimages *to the antechambers of the Burra Sahibs 
of every grade and these are the men whom Bureau- 
cracy delighteth to honor. A service so recruited, 
even in part, cannot but have its due proportion of 
bad bargains side by side with many men of average 
abilities and some of exceptional abilites who would 
be ornaments to any service in the world. All 
human machinery is faulty, but it is undeniable that 
we hear of more vagaries of the native executive 
than of the native judicial service where patronage 
is more circumscribed by qualifications, and unless 
the much-needed and long-asked for reform in the 
mode of recruitment for the former service, is com- 
pletely and heartily carried out, or at least the 
authorities are prepared to dispense patronage with 
a singleness of aim at the public good, the moral 
sought to be drawn from the tale of native sub- 
magisterial vagaries loses much of its point. 

The same paper insinuates thfit the Europeans have 
a monopoly of “ the ordinary courtesy, extended by 
"all men, worthy the’ name* of men, to all women, 

“ whatever their station in life may be,” and insinuates 
simultaneously that the Bengali race, having emerged 
into the light of civilisation without having gone 
through the; curriculum of chivalry and the struggle 
of fighting and bleeding for civil liberties, &c., must, 
of necessity, be wanting in the qourtesy due to woman, 
and so forth. 

As to whether this is a universal truth, let the fol- 
lowing picture answer. Within the last two weeks, the 
Chord Line up-mail which left Howrah one night, con- 
tained a second class carriage, one compartment where- 
of was reserved as usual for ladies, and the other open 
to passengers in general without sexual limitation. 
The ladies’ compartment was full, the adjoining one 
had three occupants at first, namely, an educated 
countryman of ours who occupied the left berth and 
two real Sahebs whose appearance, dress and con- 
versation bore unmistakable evidence to their British • 
citizenship, rich in the heritage of Magna Charta 
and the Petition of Rights. These two occupied the 
right berth, a steel portmanteau Belonging to one of 
them reposing in all its brand new yellow glory upon 
the middle seat, and takino un half its fonarth So 
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far there was nothing to complain of. The two 
Sahebs had the right to occupy two seats, and if they 
chose to gregate on one and place, their luggage on 
another, they did not inconvenience the third pas- 
senger. As the train however was about to start, a 
lady and a gentleman stepped in. They were attired 
in the European costume, which in Railway phra- 
seology is the exclusive index of gentlemanliness and 
gentlewomanliness, and they evidently belonged to 
an Asiatic primitive Christian race, the Indian colonists 
whereof have, concurrently with a rise in material 
prosperity, bloomed into exotic drape and perfume. 
They came unencumbered with impedimenta of any 
description and took their seat on the already en- 
cumbered middle bench. Soon the train started, the 
English passengers brought out their bedding, and 
spread out themselves full length on the right seat 
and the upper bunk respectively. The Baboo re- 
clined on his seat, but the middle-seated lady and 
her male companion sat up straight. Of course, had 
the company consisted of Eastern barbarians, they 
would have talked of each other's seven generations 
and enquired impertinently of each other’s affairs, 
but it was not the correct thing for Western etiquette 
and British taciturnity. Of that, however, we do not 
complain. But certainly these British gentlemen 
opght to have made an offer to remove the huge steel 
trunk which swallowed half the space 6f the middle 
seat. No sign however appeared of such an inten- 
tion. After a short • while, the lady felt tired and 
inclined to sleep, and could* do so only by bending 
down and pillowing her head in her companion’s lap, 
her feet still continuing on the ground — a posture 
evidently uncomfortable and' adopted only as the 
lesser of two evils. Still the courtesy of the English 
for womankind in general remained unmoved and 
would not induce either of the true Sahebs to provide 
a place for the lady, .or even to remove the steel 
trunk and thus allow the lady and her companion the 
true use of the middle seat to which they were en- 
titled as a matter of right. Seeing their plight, the 
barbarian Baboo was moved furtively to enquire how 
far they were travelling, and on being informed that 
their'goal was a rather distant one, he followed up 
with an offer to unfold the left upper bunk for the 
lady’s accommodation. This was declined, on the 
ground that the lift would be too high, whereupon 
the barbarian, further emboldened, now offered to 
give up his own seat for the lady and transport 
himself to the upper bunk, — an offer which was 
gladly accepted. Finding also that the lady was 
absolutely unprovided, he ventured again to offer 
a spare pillow which also was readily accepted. 
The passengers thejt settled down all to slumber till 
the end of their journey.* The courtesy for the other 
sex was certainly here all on the Eastern side and 
none on the West. This Baboo, a member of an 
independent profession and a patriotic advocate of 
social equality, who is neither better nor worse than 
hundreds of the class which is an abomination to our 
Bayard of Hare Street, (or is it of the High Court ?) 
was certainly more English in his courtesy to the lady 
in question than her white-skinned fellow Christian 
travellers of the masculinegender. 

The moral which we draw from this is, that no 
generalisations or sweeping denunciations affecting 
the credit of a race or class, can be properly based on 
solitary instances. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRACTICE. 

If I again take up my pen Jto write about the scandal* of the 
Mofussil Municipalities, «even at the, risk of laying myself open to 
the charge of washing the dirty linen in public and of being a 
scandal monger, my object is not to adorn a tale but to point a 
moral. I have already done with Santipur. that miscalled city of 
peace which has ever been torn by internal dissensions with their 
inevitable demoralization and where the * monster * has not been * 
content even after eating its man, thp first Vice-Chairman, together 
with his guide, philosopher and friend, I mean the Head Clerk, 
the latter, having, by the way been disgorged since. Thanks to 
Government that the Santipurians have been spared the infliction 
of an elective, or as the ‘School Master in Council* would have it, 
an elected Chairman, which would, I am afraid, nave been the last 
straw that breaks the bacl^ of a camel. Not to mince matter, time 
was when I was one of those who regard unrestricted elective 
franchise as the panacea for alUthe ills that flesh is heir to, and the 
remark that the Hon’blc Mr. Reynolds let fall in the Council 
chamber in justification of the inclusion of Santipur in the 2nd 
Schedule made my blood boil. But if the question were now put 
to Philip Sober whether Reynolds was warranted in holding that 
44 the condition of Santipur was certainly such that it would be in 
*thc interests of the town that the power of electing the Chairman 
should be left to Government, ” the reply* would be an unhesitating 
Yes. So Mr. Reynolds dfd not after all give a dog a bad name and 
then hang it, nor is it quite correct to say that in his arguments there 
arc neither rhyme nor reason, as allrged by a writer in the Indian 
Mirror. But how has l.ocal Self-Government fared at the neigh- 
bouring town of Kisnaghur, brimful of men of intelligence, 
education and public spirit, men at whose feet the people of 
Santipur can sit for years together, and who received Pandora’s 
box in the shape of elective franchise so long ago as 1872 ? Not a 
whit better than at Santipur. The office of Chairman of the 
Kisnaghur Municipality literally went abegging after the general 
election of *84, almost all the big swells of the town declining it. 
Poor Rai Bahadur ! he did not, however, succeed In avoiding the 
greatness which his colleagues desired to ^hrust on him, the*Hf being 
a lamentable lack of leisured men among them. A strong and 
straightforward man of high position, mature age and large ex- 
perience, he was energetic without fuss and both safe and sound. 
He saw everything with his own eyes, heard everything with hit 
own cars and did everything with his own hands and the 
occupation of the Vice-Chairman and the other Commissioners 
was all but gone. But let the Chairman discharge his ’duties 
ever so well, at whatever sacrifice, “ there is no escape from 
the jealousy of the rivals and mischief-making of the irrespon- 
sible, ” as has been truly observed in the columns of Reis and 
Rnyyet. As for avoiding giving handle to the designing, I will, 
with your permission, quote here a story from Aisop’s Fable ( and it 
will, 1 make no doubt, bear repetition) whicii will 6hjw how that 
is out of the question A wolf meeting with a lamb astray from 

the fold resolved not to lay violent hands on him but to find some 

pretext which should justify to the lamb himself his right to eat him. 

“ Sirrah, last year you grossly insulted me.” “ Indeed,” bleated the 
lamb in a mournful tone of voice, “ I was not then bor/i.” Then, 
said the wolf, “you feed in my pasture.” 44 No ; good Sir,” replied 

the lamb, 44 1 have not yet tasted grass.” Again said the wolf 44 you 

drink of my well.” 44 No,” exclaimed the lamb, 44 1 never yet 
drank water, for as yet my mother’s milk is both food and drink to 
me.” On which the wolf seized him and ate him up, saying 
“Well, I won’t remain suppcrlcss even thotijh you refute every 
one of my imputations.” 

It was not long before the Chairman and his colleagues were at 
loggerheads. Even before the ink in which the resolution electing 
him to the Chair was recorded, was dry, oh ! wicked speed, — Rai 
Bahadur was, with strange consistency, run down as a round man 
in a square hole. The indignities thrust upon the poor man, and 
the persecution to which lie was subjected, cannot be conceived, 
much less described. A commissioner, it 1 am not greatly mistaken, 
so far forgot himself as to tell the venerable Rai Bahadur to his face 
at a meeting of the Committee, 44 It was I who kicked you up to 
your prese'nt position and I will kick you down.” But the most 
nauseating thing has yet to be told. Jadu Baboo received per 
parcel post a pair of cast off and worn out shoes by way of reward , 
tor his unselfish devotion to his duties. But the Vice-Chairman of 
of Santipur beat him hollow, for, over and above the palatable thing 
referred v> above, Sarat Baboo received numerous letters black- 
guarding him and containing filth and abominations. As the last 
recourse, however, some of Rai^ Bahadoor’s colleagues thought of 
removing the incubus. But the removal of a Chairman of Rai 
> Bahadur’s position was no laughing matter. Moreover, there was 
a rub, such* removal requiring the sanction of Government and 
. Baboo Jadoo Nath being in the good books of Sir Rivers Thompson. 
In justice to the Commissioners, it must be said that, like Alexander 
the Great, Rai Bahadur held that “heaven cannot support two suns 
nor earth two masters.” Nor did he carry in his right hand gentle 
peace to silence envious tongue. To make a long story short, he 
at last threw up his appointment in sheer disgust to make room for 
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Baboo Ram Chundra Mookerjee, a good man and true no doubt, but 
not a leisured man. He may be a host in himself for aught 1 know, 
but as Vice-Chairman of the Roadi Cess Committee, Honorary 
Magistrate and Government Pleader of extensive practice, he has, 
I fear, already two many rions in the fire, but then the Kisnaghur 
men know better what ‘they are about. 

Now about Gobcrdang^, where the argumentum ad bacullnum had 
to be recourse to in order to sumjao the Chairman. The first 
Elected chairman of this puny Municipality was Pandit Srecs 
Chandra Bidyaratna, a retired. Deputy Magistrate, who was the 
first to show the courage of his conviction by marrying the 
first Hindu widow after the passing of the Widow-Remarriage 
of Act of Bidyasagar in 1856. But Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands* to do— and the designing village idlers, who 
had been cudgelling their brains ever since his accession to the 
chair to devise some means of getting rid pf him, could in no time 
make his place too hot for him. The quiet and inoffensive grand 
old man was no match for his formidable opponents and was only 
too glad not only to abdicate the chair in favor of Babu Kcsub 
Chunder Mitra, L. M. S., but to commit what you have termed 
Municipal suicide. Poor Dr. ! he was waylaid, roughly handled 
and cased of his watch and chain into the bargain. I write of 
course subject to correction. Wincing under the lash of the 
latials , the medical chairman thanked God that his Lord Mayor- 
ship had not cost him dearer and was impressed with the truth of 
the adage, The cobbler should stick to his last. The Irrecon- 
cileables have now got a very tough man to deal with in Baboo 
Girija Prasann* Mookerjee, the nvw occupant of the chair, and their 
occupation is gone for who the d— 1 will dare beard the lion in 
his den ? 

Babu Hara Gobinda Sen, Professor of English, Rajsahi College, is 
a gem of the first water. That his election to the chair should 
have been hailed with universal joy goes without saying. But 
“ be thou as pure as ice and as white as snow thou shale not escape 
calumny,” and for the simple fact that one of his sons-in-law hap- 
pened to be Municipal servant and he did not crucify him for what 
was after all a trfvial irregularity, what a tempest was raised in a 
teapot ! Kcfcrcncc had to hyj made to the Legal Remembrancer as 
well as to the Advocate General as to the interpretation of certain 
sections of the Municipal Act and elucidation of certain points which 
are clear as the noonday sun. Thanks to the peace-makers, better 
understanding has since been brought about between the chairman 
and his collcgucs. 

Without noticing in detail the proceedings of the Baidyabati 
Commfssioners, two of whom had to be removed for dis- 
graceful aonduct, one being a scion of the historical Raj family 
of Sarafully and V. C. to boot, who has made himself scarce 
with a cheque for Rs. 500, I will direct my attention to the Subur- 
ban Municipality of Baranagar. Whoever knew Babu Saroda Pro- 
sad Banerjee could not # but congratulate the Baranagar Commis- 
sioners on theft election * of him to the chair. He had been the 
soul of the Municipality for years. He had “ a heart to resolve, a 
head to contrive anjl a hand to execute.” There was not a Com- 
missioner who was worthy to unloose the shoelatchet of Saroda 
Baboo so far as ability, accomplishment, devotion to and capacity 
for work wefe concerned. His election was a walk over— a matter 
of Course. But unfortunately the Commissioners were in indecent 
hurry to fasten quarrels on him and they succeeded. Baranagar 
was ablaze. The Nestor of the Anglo-Indian Press having nothing 
better to do began to play in the hands of the unscrupulous opposi- 
tion by adding fuel to the fire. “ Forget and Forgive ” was not in 
the Dictionary of tte* Irreconcilcables. They would have “ His 
High Mightiness of the Chair, to use a pet expression of the Indian 
Daily Nt'WSy hanged, drawn and quartered. For a while, every 

# thing # wcnt against him. The Local auditor, who suffered himself 
to be made a cat’s paw of by the opposition, managed to unearth 
several irregularities. ’Tis pity, ’tis true and pity 'tis true that 

Baboo Saroda was something of an autocrat — that it was not in his 
nature to be kept in leading strings by the Huzur/tngs of the 
Corporation. But there was no harm in humouring him a 
little and bearing with the little weakness he had. Extend 
indulgence to an opponent, the opposition would never. Without 
generosity, untouched by pity and unrestrained 'even by 
etiquette, that lowest code for* keeping man in the straight path 

# of right— they were determined to see him fall, an.1 fall he 

did— a martyr shall I say ? But the troubles of Baranagar 
were not at an end with the ‘municipal suicide’ of Saroda Babu. 
Worse calamities were in store for it. A by-election yvas held 
to elect a commissioner in the place of Babu Saroda Prasad Banerjee 
who himself jvas candidate but could not be returned, the election 
— which has, I am glad to learn, siftce been declared void — being 
as irregular as ever. Many ugly things were spoken of the de- 
feated candidate at the hustings and next day there was* a hand to 
hand encounter even to the spilling of some blood ; and, as if Babu 
Saroda had not yet drunk the cup of humiliation to bitter dregs, his 
two sons and a cousin were convicted and sentenced to one months’ 
hard labof each, which order has been commuted by the High 
Court on the recommendation of the Judge to fine of Rs.,20 each. 

I will now review the proceedings of the civic fathers of the 


Metropolitan borough, situated on the Surrey side, of the Hooghly, 
where of all places Lord Ripon’s gift should be accepted. But if 
pearll were cast before swine, one must be prepared to see them 
trampled under their feef. Things seemed to have been going on 
smoothly until a majority of the Commissioners showed their cloven 
feet by their prdceedings in regard to the proposed removal of a 
patriotic Commissioner like Babu G. C. Chowdhry from office- 
proceedings not sanctioned by the Government of Sir Rivers 
Thompson, who for once rose above the Secretariat prejudices. But 
the tug of war did not come until the chair was Vacated by the Ma- 
gistrate on transfer, Mien the Commissioners showed the stuff they 
were made of. There were two candidates Babu LTpendra Chandra 
Mittra, Government Pleader, whose sympathies with Surendra 
Nath in jail once cost him his appointment, and that fossilized toad- 
eater of easy conscience Babu K. N. Bhattacharjee, Vice-Chairman, 
who 9tops at nothing to curry favors with the powers that be. Babu 
Upendra Chandra was elected ; but a graceless government, in- 
stigated by a notorious official, held the election proceedings 
void ab initio. A second and even a third election were held 
both resulting in a //>— the President of the meeting Babu Bhutta- 
charjee, himself an aspirant for the chair, declining to vote. But it 
is an ill wind that blows no body good, and at their fourth meeting 
the Commissioners elected Dr. Pilcher to the great glee of the 
European members of the Corporation — having sacrificed the na- 
tional weal to the demon of self-intcicst and s6ld their valued privil- 
ege for a mess of pottage. Ought not the Howrahites hang down 
their heads in shame for these scandalous proceedings of their re- 
presentatives which cannot bear the light of the day? But it is 
meet that we should know the men to whose account this municipal 
mfcss over the water is to be laid, so that we may hold them up to 
public execration and ridicule. They are none other than the 
leaders of the two factions Babus Mitra and Bhuttacharjee. While 
the 1 latter has come in for his share of abuse, it is passing 
strange that Metropolitan Press should have let the former go scot 
free. Babu Upendra’s conduct cann«t be too strongly condemned. 
A man of liberal education, he ought to have for the none dismissed 
all baser counsels — sordid views and vengeful feelings, withdrawn 
his candidature and voted for Kadar Nath as the lesser of two evils 
than see Dr. Pilcher elected to the chair. Because Kader Nath was 
determined either to be himself the Chairman or betray his native 
town, that is no reason why Upendra Babu should follow suit. But 
let that pass. Did not Upendra Chandra show a greater hankering 
after a European — nay an official Chairman than his rival ? Did he 
not only the other day make his brother resign his commissioner- 
ship in order that Mr. Westmacott might be returned in his place — 
Mr. Westmacott of all, who is not a little responsible for the scandals 
in connection with the election of the Chairman ? For, once a Com- 
missioner it is not difficult for a Magistrate to rise to the topmost of 
the ladder (seeing that there are not a few subservient Commissioners) 
as the corporaters will soon know to their cost now that Dr. Pilcher 
has resigned the chair and Mr. Westmacot is a Commissioner. I 
will not refoc to the “ Nightsoil Depot Scandal” of the Howrah 
Municipality or to the case instituted by them against Messrs. Reid 
& Co., — a case which offers, as you say “an illustration of the pro- 
stitution of Municipal prosecution turning it into an engine of 
oppression,” for a word to the wise is enough. 

There are scandals in connection with the Uttarpara, North 
Barrackpur, Bograsherpur, Cutwa, Bisnupur*and several other Muni- 
cipalities which I hope to be ablc/o expose in a future issue. 

One behind the Scene. 


MARINE COURT. 

The Eoss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

Monday, July 25.^ 

• 

John Leech, sworn, statc.d — I was chief engineer one time in 
the Sir John Lawrence from the 22nd of September 1884, to 22nd of 
September, 1886. Mr. Ncustein was with me partly during this 
time as chief officer. I was chief engineer when I was running to 
Chandbally weekly. I had six firemen, six stokers, and four coal 
trimmers, two or four, a serang, two tindals, two oilmen. I had 
two engineers besides myself. Then when weran tri-weckly we had 
an extra engineer, that is two steamers making three trips a week. 
We then had eight firemen, four coal trimmers, one serang, two 
tindals and three engineers besides myself, making four in all. 
This was a sufficient engine-room crew for the vessel. I do not 
know what the deck crew were. When I went on board in 1884 
she had, I believe, been recently repaired. I could not tell you 
what alterations were made, but I think she had a new deck from 
the bridge up to the poop — a spar deck. There must have been 
some bulkheads in the vessel, as I was in her 13 years ago andean say 
that the vessel then had two side bunkers and a bunker athwart, also 
a bulkhead sparating the stoke hole from the 4 engine-room. The side 
bulkheads and bunkers were removed* , In my opinion the removal 
of them weakened the ship to a certain degree, as the more bulkheads 
a ship has the stronger she is. I joined the ship in 1874, and left 
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her in 1877. During that interval her condition was not the same. 
In 1874 she was a staunch vessel. Everything good about *ier. 
In 1884 the iorepart of the ship was not strong in my opinion. 
The plates down the forepeak were all covered vvitli rust, and the 
frames also. I saw very little paint then. In 1874 # * lc was P r0_ 
pcrly painted all over, inside and out. In 1885, alter the collision 
occurred with the Indore , her plates were very thin. There was a 
hole knocked in her. Thejc was no paint at all, it was rust. I 
was sent by the captain to go and have a look at the hole knocked 
in her forepeak, starboard side. The hole was above water, a good 
deal above water. She was then, drawing eight feet forward and 
9<6aft. The hole was about four feet above water. At the time 
1 went down, I reported that there was a hole in the bow, and 
that she could not go to sea. The captain did not know of it till 
then. The hole may have been about 18 inches to two feet square, 
that is, it was two feet when the ragged ends were cut squares. 
My engineers cut these parts off under my superintendence. Mr. 
Turner was second, Mr. Thorpe third, and Mr. Sansoni fourth. 

The plate when I cut it was I -8th of an inch thick. I did not 
measure it out. I could sec that it was so thick. The original 
thickness of the plate must have been ){ of an inch. This is 
merely a guess of mine. The plate was much corroded. We came 
back to the workshop at Garden Reach. The collision occurred 
in the morning at about 6 to 6-30. 1 cannot tell you the date. 

The captain sent a letter to the Superintending Engineer who came 
on board and sent off* workmen. That was on the same day. 
They brought a plate off with them, punched holes in the ship’s 
side round the hole, put a patch on with putty and bolted it, making 
a bolt patch. Wc steamed away the same evening for Chandbally,* 
We had passengers on board, a large number. They remained on 
board all that day. Wc took them to Chandbally. Mr. Mackcllcr 
came on board when the patch was on. He looked at rhe patch. 
He may have gone down below, but I did not see him go. I think 
he must have gone. Mr. Taylo # r was on board ’with him. We 
simply cut the holes, and the yard people did the rest. An engineer 
named Henderson was sent to put the plate on. I saw the plate 
put on. I was there all the time. Mr, Mackcllcr came on board 
in the evening. No Government surveyor was on board when the 
patch was being put on. You could make out how thick the plate 
was after the patch was put on. You could feel from the inside 
how thick it was. After we came back, from the trip, Mr. Taylor 
came on board the next day. He said if Mr. Bushby ordered the 
plate to be taken out that there would bo no stopping, as the plates 
on both sides of the bow would have to be taken off. By stopping 
T want to say that the whole thing would have been exposed if 011c 
plate was removed, and a good number of plates, the whole of the 
forepeak on both sides, would have had to be renewed. Mr. 
Taylor further said he would see Mr. Bushby about it, and get him 
to icavc that patch as it was, with the exception of the bolts, which 
he would take off and make a rivet joint of it. He took out the 
bolts Mnd made a river joint of it. Renewing those plates would have 
been an expensive business. It would have occupied over a 
month at the very least to have done this. Macneill and Co. had 
the Me ditto running at the time which they chartered from the 
British India Steam Co. I can’t tell you the number the Sir 
John Lawrence was licensed to carry. No other part of the skin of 
the ship, except the foripeak, had deteriorated since 1874. No 
other part of the skin of the ship was examined by me. The 
engine-room was good every „way. r should have known nothing of 
the condition of the forepeak if this collision had not occurred. 

I have nothing to do with the holds, and knew nothing about 
them or the ceilings 1 do not know whether the holds were painted. 
The engines in 1884 were 90 II. F. nominal. They were com- 
pound direct action horizontal engines. So lar as the shafting and 
the cylinders were concerned they were all right. The condenser 
was pretty much worn, very much worn. The rest was in good 
order, repair, and condition. The boiler was a new one, the main 
one. The donkey boiler was also a new one. It must have b^cn 
put into the ship in 1884. I had nothing to do with the ship’s 
pumps, I know nothing of the bilge connexion being cut off. There 
was one unserviceable boat, the portsidc one close to the mizzen 
mast. It was the after quarter boat. The other three were in good 
order. At the collision the starboard lifeboat was smashed com- 
pletely, and while the patch was being put on a new boat was sent 
from the yard to take the place of the unserviceable 011c. The new 
one was then locked alongside. In the evening the damaged life 
boat was sent ashore in charge of five lascars. It was towed ashore 
by the jolly boat. During the day the unserviceable afterport boat 
was taken away, and a new boat was brought in its place and lashed 
alongside to take its place, but it was not hoisted on the davit. 
Wc went away with three boats. There was also a bran new life- 
* boat sent U9 from the yard in the day to replace the one smashed. 
Wc then started leaving five men behind in the hurry of leaving. 
The new one, which was lashed alongside when near Fort Gloucester, 
got under the vessel and sunk, and wc never saw it again from that 
day to this. The painter parted, and we saw her no more. I could 
not swear to the fact that the afterport boat was unserviceable. On 
our return trip the afterport boat came back to us. I am not sure 
of it. When we got to Chandbally we took the agents* boat with 


us to Calcutta and brought it with us. This boat was returned by 
us to the Babu. The unserviceable boat came back to us again, 
and it was hung on the davits. It was in an unserviceable condi- 
tion. 1 saw it came alongside. It used to leak very bad. It re- 
mained with us till just before the survey, when it was taken away 
again, and a bran new boat put in its place. After the survey was 
over, and after a trip or two the new boat was taken away, and the 
old boat was sent back to us again. I saw it come alongside. I * 
only know that it, used to leak.’ As it was hove on the davits the 
water ran out of it when the plug was taken out. I was on board 
when we grounded at the mouth of the Chandbally river. Wc had 
lots of passengers on board ; do not know how many. It was very 
crowded. The passengers wanted to go ashore ^in the jungle to 
cook. This boat was let down, ami they found that it was so leaky 
that it had to be taken up on the davits again as it was dangerous to 
send passengers in it. 1 left the ship then and the boat was still 
there. The collision, I think, occurred in May 18S5, the unservice- 
able two boats remained on board the vessel, with B the exception of 
the short time when she was sent ashore, to the time I left the ship 
to September 1886. There were two surveys held in my time. 
After the unserviceable boat was removed to make way for the new 
one, I saw the surveyors when they came on board. I never saw 
she surveyors order that boat to be put to the water. It passed twu 
surveys. No, I am wrong, when I think ttf it, it passed one survey. 
Mr. Bushby was the surveyor. I think there were four surveys 
while J was on board. Mr. Bushby and Mr. Mackcllcr were the 
surveyors, the latter does the engine »room survey. The deck sur- 
veys were all done by Mr. Bushby, who also did the first engine- 
room survey. These surveys take place at the same time. The 
surveyor looked at the back shafts, examined the fastenings, and 
made me take off the bearings then and there. He looked at the 
safety valves too, on deck. It was all finished in half an hour. 

Examination of Mr. Leech continued.— There was nothing wrong 
about the engines, except the condenser, which was old and worn. 

I can’t say for how many days we were aground. The ship got 
aground very early in the morning, when the moon* was clouded. 
The cause of the grounding must have been on account of dJIkness. 
When wc were agiound the sand was invisible. The nearest shore 
must have been about 6 lengths oft* the steamer. These people, 

I do not think, had food with them. 1 have seen the steamer 
crowded and full as it could hold. The people could not get about 
at all when it was so crowded. The crew could not get about 
through the passengers. The people could not stretch themselves 
full. They would have to crumple themselves up. At ni£ht a 
woman had no possible means of going forward and going , through 
the crowd. Bur duiing the day she might have gone with the as- 
sistance of her friends, forward, or to any part of the vessel she 
might have wished to go. Tlieic were two passenger decks. The 
upermost deck was the spar deck, and the other the main deck. 
The spar deck was Hush from the stern right tip to the water closet 
where there was a break. Below that was the main deck. In 1874, 
when 1 was in the vessel, there was no spar deck. There was a 
poop and bridge deck. The only alteration is that the space be- 
tween the poop and the bridge deck lias been decked over, forming 
a roof to the main deck. The bulwarks, which had been very high 
between the poop and the bridge deck, had been removed altogether. 
The new spar deck was supported by iron frames. The distance 
between it and the main spar deck is 7*2 feet. The old bulwarks 
have been replaced by now ones about 3/2 to 4 feet high. When 
she got full cargo of passengers, the height of the top of the bul- 
warks from the water was 7 feet. They had a* full cargo and pas- 
sengers. 

For the last two years that 1 was in her we did not get any very 
heavy weather. We got model ate weather, or ordinary monsoon 
weather. In the latter weather, the sea broke into the main deck. 
Heavy seas broke in. 1 h ivc seen passengers wet through, and as 
much as 6 inches of water light up to the saloon door. 1 have not 
seen passengers injured by it. if a storm had occurred it would 
have not been possible to work the ship, having the passengers on 
tli c spar deck. I speak from experience. AH the passengers would 
necessarily have been sent down to the main deck, in ca*c of 
necessity. 'It would be dangerous to leave the passengers on the 
spar deck, bcca iso they would roll overboard. There is strong 
netting and iron rails. It was possible that the passengers would 
roll overboard. I have seen ballast taken out of the ship. In 1874 
and 1884 1 found a difference m her stability. She would roll a 
great deal more than she did previously. There was an awning 
over the spar deck. There were curtains likewise. These curtains 
were let down when there was rain. There was nothirg to cover 
the spaces between the bulwarks ;.*nd the main deck. I have not 
Been Cip\iin Irvine worse for liquor on duty. I have seen him at 
the Ja’m r and Mary’s sober. 'Flic passengers were not counted in 
as they went into the ship in Calcutta. In spite of the order occa- 
sionally given by the captain they should not conic on board before 
7 or 7- 30, some got on board, and others remained in boats, about 
50 or 60 of them being alongside. They got on the steamer 
by the gangway ladder. The captain used to collect the tickets, 
which would be taken when we would be going down the fiver 
a good way. A great many of the passengers had no tickets. We 
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would take the fares, which were fixed for the trip. The captain 
did not issue tickets. The amounr that the captain took was 
checked. I am not aware whether thorc was any attempt or 
pretence on the part of the police to count the passengers here. In 
Chandbally the police ased to count the passengers when we got 
there from Calcutta. Stage planks were placed from the ship to 
the jetty. A native inspector of the jetty used to come sometimes 
♦and count the passengers as they went ashore. There was no order 
kept. They were allowed to scramble ashore as jhey liked. He 
would be able to count if there was rush. I am not aware whether 
Captain Irvine was fined for crossing excess passengers. I have 
seen about 12 to 1,300 passengers being carried. The police officer 
would have been aj^lc to count all the passengers. I have seen the 
S. S. Sir John Lawrence go on one occasion when the storm signals 
were hoisted. We spoke about the weather as being very bad, but 
we did not speak to the captain about it. I did not think it prudent 
of him to go out. I do not remember whether there were many 
passengers on board on that occasion. When Mr. Bushby went on 
board 1 was there. It is a well-known thing that we do not give 
any information. When we arc asked a question vve answer it. 
Mr. Young and Mr. Bushby came to the engine-rooms. It is 
a practice to answer any question that may be asked by the surveyor, 
but not volunteer any information. • 



SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT. 

The Bakanacak Municipality Election Affray. 

The High Court has confirmed the following recommendation of 
the Sessions Judge. 

No. 678. 

From C. B. Car k kit, Esq., 

• Sessions Judge , 2.}- Rergunnahs. 

To thk Registrar of the High Court. 

Criminal Appellate Side, Calcutta. 

Aiipore , the gth July , 1SS7. 

Sir, — Under Section 438 Act X of 1882, I herewith transmit the 
record of the case noted in the margin, to be laid before the High 

Court with the following report. 
It appears that in consequence 
of a strong feeling that Baboo 


Empress 


1. Mqjicndro Nath Gangooly 

2 . Doyal Krishna Banerjec 

3. Jogen Ch under Banerjec 

4. Nogcn Chundcr Banerjec. 


Saroda Prosad Banerjec had been 
abusing his trust as Chairman of 
the Baranagar Municipality the 
Commissioners called on him to 


resign his position as 3 Commissioner. There was a talk of dis- 
missing him out the Chairman managed to get his resignation ac- 
cepted. A scat in the Municipal Board consequently became va- 
cant and Baboo Jodoo Nath Mozoomdar offered himself as a candi- 
date, Baboo Saroda Prosad Banerjec who was also resolved to die 
here offered himself for re-election. This act was considered inde- 
cent by those of the Commissioners who had compelled his retire- 
ment and the applicant Mohendronath Gangooly who is a clerk in 
one of the Calcutta Banks expressed his opinion of the late Chair- 
man’s conduct in language that was more vigorous than delicate. 
He likened Saroda Prosad to a dog returning to his own vomit. 
The expression has thg sanction of a great antiquity and the Joint 
Magistrate takes exception to it ; it is certainly no more objection- 
able than much ol the language applied to political opponents by 
gentlemen of higher position in Western countries. However this 
may be and although the Chairman compelled Mohcndro Nath 
Gangooly to withdraw the expression, Saroda Baboo’s partisans were 
extremely annoyed at it. 

On the following morning Mohcndro Nath Gangooly was going 
to Calcutta as usual and he had to pass near Saroda Baboo’s house. 
According to his account he was attacked by Doyal Krishna, the 
nephew, Nogcn and Jogen, the sons, of Saroda Baboo who beat him 
severely. According to the account of Doyal Krishna tyowever he 
simply remonstrated with Mohcndro Nath in the indecency of his 
language whereupon Mohcndro Nath attacked him with his um- 
brella and struck him rather a severe blow under the eye with it. 

The view which the Joint Magistrate takes of the case is that the 
parties were equally to blame, that they fought in a public place, and 
they have therefore made an affray, each party being equally to 
blame for the affray occurring. 

The manlier in which the Join^Magistratc has taken up the case 
seems to me objectionable — instead of hearing Mohcndro Narh Gan- 
gooly's complaint against Doyal and his cousins andttheir counter 
charge against Mohcndro Nath, he has mixed them all up in one 
common charge, has put them in the dock as defendants and has 
convicted them on the evidence of selected witnesses whom he has 
culled from among those cited by both parties. 

The first witness is Hem Chunder Hazra, he did not see the 
actual occurrence but he says Mohcndro ran into his castor oil 
factory for shelter and that his head was streaming with blood. 


The 2nd witness says he saw Doyal, Nogen and Jogen beating 
Mob endro in front of Saroda, Baboo’s house — did not see how 
Doyal got his wound and'did not see the beginning of the scuffle. 

Rakhal Chunder Nauth saw Mohendro Nauth and Doyal strug- 
gling and pulling at an umbrella. 

Kali Chunder Chuckerbutty says he saw Mohcndro Nauth strike 
Doyal on the temple with his umbrella and then Doyal caught hold 
of the umbrella and Mohendro fell dowm . 

Sheik Golam Hossain saw them struggling. , 

Nepal Chunder Bose says there was struggle for a sheet followed 
by an attack on M°hcndro. m 

Mohcndro Nauth admits that being attacked he defended himself 
with his umbrella and may not have hurt Doyal — he says he does not 
remember as a matter of fact whether he did so or not. 

It is evident I think that all the witnesses except perhaps Hem* 
Chundcr Hazra are more or less partizans, and color their evidence 
accordingly. I think there are some facts which arc not in dispute, 
it is not denied that the row first began by Doyal accosting 
Mohendro and asking him what he meant by using such language 
to his uncle. Doyal had no right to interpellate Mohcndro Nath 
in this fashion. 

Then it is admitted that Mohendro was on his way to office 
dressed for office and on his way to the river side to take boat, it is 
unlikely that under such circumstances he would seek to quarrel. 
O11 the other hand Doyal and his cousins were dressed in dhootics 
and evidently had nothing to do but to lounge about the village 
all day. 

As I have said before there is very little impartial evidence, but 
1 think that the whole probabilities of the case show that Doyal and 
his cousins were the aggressors, that they originally molested 
Mohcndro Nath who retaliated and defended himself with his 
umbrella. 

If the High Court takes the same view of the case as I do, I 
would submit that the Joint-Magistrate’s order convicting all the 
applicants and sentencing them to one month’s rigorous imprison- 
ment each, is an order which is not under the circumstances a proper 
one. Mohendro Nath Gangooly was the aggrieved party — he was 
attacked and beaten and defended himself with his umbrella, and 
if in so doing he caused hurt to one of his assailants, his act was 
justifiable. I recommend that he be discharged. 

As regards the other defendants, they I think have been properly 
convicted, but considering that the political enthusiasm incited them 
to the act, that Doyal and his cousins were little more than boys, and 
that they are of a respectable family, I think that the sentence passed 
by the Joint-Magistrate is injudicious and unreasonably severe, and 
1 recommend that it be commuted for a fine of Rs. 20 each. 


' LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


A CONTRADICTION. 

Sir, — I have read your 4 fine story of Nemesis.’ Though I come 
from the ‘District in North Bengal’ referred to, I must say that 
I know nothing of the case ; nor did I hear of it until I had read 
your article ; and when I say so, I do not mean that the ‘ fine story,' 
so far as the ‘landholder’ is concerned* is not based on facts. 
Whether the 4 landholder ’ portion of the gup has any leg to stand 
on is more than I can say. Of' one thing, however, I am sure. 
No Apostle of the New Dispensation has visited the ‘landholder’s* 
village these four or five months. It was, to my knowledge, Baboo 
Umcsh Chundcr Dutr, b. a., of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, that 
visited that ‘station ’ during April or during the first two weeks of 
May last ; and for aught I know, no missionary even of that Somaj 
has since visited the place. I should be obliged if, in the interests 
of truth, you would, in the next issue of your well-written paper, 
publish this contradiction, as also such particulars as would lead 
to the identification of the unfortunate ‘Brahmo Missionary’ 
referred to in the subjoined extract from your really facetious article : 

“ 'To complete the drama, the Brahmo missionary who visited the 
station before the victim’s bruises had all disappeared, preached an 
eloquent sermon on the impropriety and sinfulness of male persons 
disguising themselves as females even for the purpose of inflicting 
condign punishment where punishenent is deserved. For, argued 
this apostle of brand new dispensation, the sexes are the work of 
God and they should never be made doubtful by the false aid of 
attire. An echo in form of the Catholic’s, Whom God has joined 
let no man part.” — Yours Obediently, 

22nd July, 1887. North-Bengalitb. 

*** No district was specifically referred to in our paper. And North 
Bengal being itself too vague a term, it is vain for the inquisitive to try 
their ingenuity upon the matter. There was no possibility of identifica- 
tion, if indeed the whole is not a mere fable. The story was sufficiently 
interesting in its circumstances and important in its moral to merit 
publication. Likewise no particular form of Brahmoism, nor even 
any organised Brahmoism at all, was referred to. Nor was the word 
“missionary” employed in its professional sense. Hence that and 
the words “new dispensation” were not allowed the distinction of 
capital initials.— Ed. R, 6r* R, 
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j We m:iy \n ell expect one of these days to carry with us for use 
j bottled sun beams diavvn fmm t ucuinbcr. In America, they are 

’ “ “ j already manufacturing vegetable ivoiy— from potatoes. These are, 

A FRENCH astronomer calculates the stars at 100,000,000. This by ( t0 bcgin wilh> waihcd in diluted sulphmie acid and then boiled in 
l L thc P° we,fuiest 'ele^cope. A small telescope gives only .50,000. „ le iamc cIclnent to dcnsc S( M, c |j ly . They are neat f, ec d from the ac.l 
An opera glass can discover but 20,000. In a pme, cloudless and . soIutl0 „ aild Uricd> and then dyed and shaped for trade purposes, 
moonless sky, 2,478 in the Northern and 3,307 in thc Southern Hhemis- • , 

phere, are visible to the naked eye. j The Madras University has fixed upon a novel degree— D.C.— Doctm 

One handled millions of wo. Ids ! And the.e are many hundred, of Conm , ert , 1>0 „ r lk ., 1 ,„|, 1 , a Lal , a again ! Hut in these days of 
millions more beyond our ken but not beyond our conception 1 How ; decor, atoms ami weanug of the letters of the alphabet byway of a tad 

to one’s name, what wonder that t he merchant piinces and peasants 


infinite is Nature! how insignificant man -in this vast and crmv<J 
ed tfccutic ! Irreverance after that is simply madness. 


* n 


| should want to have a set of diaiacteis open to them, specially since 
| their very newspaper man has to be addressed .is “Sir John 
We read: — { Lawson, Kt ! ” * 

“At a special congregation of the University of Cambridge held on ! # # # m 

J«»f =°. ‘he, horary Uegree of L L.H. was conferred on the Hon Sir j A WEljL , r0 . L)0 Mtihotncdan Under in hide, Sheik Al l, has been 
William Wilson Hunter, k. L. S. I., who on being presented, had le- , t t w , „ , 

ference made to several of his admirable contributions to the litei a- : sentenced, by the Madras Residency Magistrate Mr. Maskei.l, to 
ture of that country, especially to his 4 Brief History of the Indian Pro* j Rs. 20 fine and sixNvceks* labor, for riding his horse in a negligent 

occasions. In the second case, a woman was 
me fractured. The order for imprison 
and an application was immediately 

j . / -■ _ ... i:, tin :, A made to the High Couit for bail, but the Chief Justice and Justice 

been welcomed even by foreign nations as u 01 thy of a gie.it limpite 0 J 

and a great people.’ Jj j 

We are glad to see that Cambridge hns confirmed as it were the , 

honorary degree early conferred on Sir William by his own provin- j 

cial, or provincially Scotch alma mater— Aberdeen or St. Andrews, we i 

forget which. * 



1 Parker would not order bail. 


+ 

* * 


M. Nicolas Notovich, an officer in thc Russian army, who had been 
touring the last five years in Central Asia, has arrived in India m the j 
character of Special Correspondent of the St. Petersburg Novoyc 
l 'renfya. 


* 

* * 


The Star Theatre property has passed to Baboo Go pal Lai. Seat., 
son of the late Baboo Kanyei.ai. and grandson of the late Baboo 
Mutylal seal, for a consideration of Ks. 30,000. It will be reopened 
after thc Dussera vacation as the Kmcrald Theatre. ^ 

* 

»• # 

COLONEL Sanderson described the Home Rule oratory of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE and his friends as a “muddy flood of saponaceous blather.” 
How different was Disraeli’s description of “ the heedless rhetorican 
enamoured of his own verbosity ! ’ 

* 

♦ * 

CERTAIN young women of an •American county have banded to- 
gether not to kiss any man who uses tobacco, and thc young men 

return the compliment by abstaining to look at a young woman who 

wears false hair. And have the sallow sugar-devouring misses no ob- 
jection to the breath of alcohol ? 

« « 

IT appears from ttye Madras People's Friend, that a criminal informa- 
tion has been filed by Mr. Morgan, of thc Forest Department, against 
Mr- Ross, of the Madras Civil Service. The charge is being inves- 
tigated by the Chief Magistrate Mr. Scharlieb. The enquiry is 
kept out of the public by the silence of the Madras press, notably of 
the Mail, Times and Standard . 


They have a paper church at Bcigen, in Norway. It can accommo- 
date 1,000 worshippcis. It is perfectly round with the external form 
of an octagon. The raised work, the groined roof, thc nave, the 
capitals arc all of waterproof papicimache. How our Indian papiei 
mache makers will stare at this use of the thing ! Here is an op 
portunity for the new ministry of Cashmere to develop a ^well-known 
local industry in a new and fruitful direction. The manufacture is 
woith the attention of our British Indian fellow-subjects, too. We 
hope the Government of India in the Department of Agriculture, &e.» 
will gather and communicate to the public every available information 
ou the subject uf papicimache architecture. 

• * 

Klkctrictiy has been reduced to many uses. It has annihilated 
space and time. The latest development is that wines aie now aged 
by it. — 

“A process has been devised, which consists chiefly in winding wire 
around casks containing wines, brandy, whisky, &< ., and then passim; 
a cm rent through the coils, the result being to give the ripeness, mcl 
lowness, and other qualities produced by aging. Experts, who have 
tested the liquors thus treated, report that, while thc wines weie made 
much smoother, the bi audios and whiskies received the most benefit.” 

Here is flne of science’s services to the poor. The knowledge of this 
use of electricity has much the same effect upon drinking magnificence 
as the discovery of the recent American mines has had upon silver « 
All in a moment the Counts Ester haz, with their well kept cellars in 
which wines are preserved in chronological order, are reduced to In* 
the butt of ridicule of the rising masses ! You will now drink as good 

as old wines by the expenditure of an additional shilling. » 

% 

1 * # * 

IIolkar mtfy have been disagreeable to “society” at the British 
capital. But he could scarcely have been half so exasperating as 
a representative of royalty from the Farther East. It is reported of 
thc Queen of Hawaii in England that 

“ One day she returned a qarnage the Queen had sent for her be- 
cause all the servants attached to it were not dressed in scarlet livery ; 


Su bs cr i ber s in tkt country art requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
TU i fotm particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary, and likely to catsse confusion. 
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another day she declined an escort of JJussars and insisted on one from# 
the Household Cavalry. Naturally some people thought it best to 
kceprclear of this eccentric personage, and this feeling was very 
appaent at the last Buckingham Palace entertainment. The King of 
the Belgians was deputed to take her into suppper but he declined ; 
she was then allotted to the King of Saxony, who also refused to be 
saddled with this piece of coloured Royalty, and finally the Duke of 
Edinburgh had to accept the inevitable. Fortunately for the peace of 
the Court, rumours of a revolution in her own Kingdom has led to her 
hasty flight from England.” 

• *v 

Here is the United States’ President’s Jubilee Address to our Queen- 
Empress 

“Great and Good Friend, — In the name and on behalf of the people 
of the United States, I present their sincere felicitations upon the 
arrival of the fiftieth anniversary of your Majesty’s accession to the 
crown of Great Britain. I but utter the general voice of my fellow- 
country men in wishing for your people a prolongation of reign so mark- 
ed with advance in popular well-being, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
It is justice and not adulation to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
and respect due to your personal virtues for their important influence 
in producing and causing the prosperous and well-ordered condition of 
affairs now generally prevailing throughout your dominions. May your 
life be prolonged, and peace, honour and prosperity bless the people 
over whom you have been called to rule. May liberty flourish through- 
out your Empire, under just and equal laws, and your Government be 
strong in the affections of all who live under it, and I pray God to have 
your Majesty in His holy keeping. — Grover Ci.isvli.and.” 

That is more complimentary to the Que-n, and moic cordial to 
England, thaA the British could ‘expect from. Republican sternness or 
American rivalry. 

*** 

It is reported that — 

4< A small lot of land situated in the south-east corner of Wall and 
Broad streets, in New York city, fifteen feet ten inches by forty-five 
and a half feet, was purchased by Messrs. Drexel Morgan and Co., 
for the sum of 250,000 dollars in gold, or as many gold dollars as 
would cover its surface. This is said to be a higher price than was 
ever before paid for a piece of ground of equal dimensions in any city 
in the world ” 

Such exceptional cases are to be met with in every country. The 
late Babu SIB Narayan Chose would have been glad to purchase at 
the same rate the slip of ground behind his palatial residence which, 
like a tall cliff, lifts up its head to the sky and looks down on the sur- 
rounding houses in Pathuriaghata. There was a piece of land dose 
to a temple at Brindahan fot which a fabulous sum was offered. The 
respective owneis of these fraction* of the Globe would not part with 
their own, however. There was litigation in consequence and in each 
case lacs of Rupees were spent by cither side. 


We know the pioductivcness of lemon tiees, and can understand the 
following 

“ With regard to the prolific nature of the orange, the crops, more 
especially in an abundant season, are something really surprising. 
Twenty thousand maiketable oranges from one tree seems almost be- 
yond belief, but such is a fact, the branches have frequently to be 
propped up with wooden supports to prevent their bieaking. Kisso 
mentions a tiec growing at Nice in i7Sq, which was more than fifty 
feet high, and the tiunk of so large a girth that it requited two men 
with outsti etched arms to embrace it. This tree usually boie from 
5,000 to 6,000 oianges.” 

•• 

1 # 

An Italian paper relates 

“A voung butcher of Rovezzano, who had just reached his twentieth 
year (prescribed for military sendee) was sitting a few days ago hefoie 
his shop, thinking what on eaitli he could do to exempt him-adf from 
paying this tribute to the cmintiy. He had not a fat thing, and could 
not consequently pay for another to take his place. Two caibinecrs 
accosted him, telling him that the authoritie s had something ;o com- 
municate to him. The young man obeyed at once with the firm con- 
viction that all the authorities would have to say to him was that lie 
must present himself for serving m the army. On appearing bcfoic 
the authority of the place, several questions were addressed* to him, to 
all of which he gave the most satisfactory answers. But when he was 
asked who his parents weie, the poor boy blushed, for he knew nothing 
about them. The magistrate then said, 1 Well, I may tell you some- 
thing about it. You are the son of a French General who died a few 
months ago, leaving you in the possession of 60, cool. ; and this is the 
object for which I summoned you here.’ ’ » 

* 

( * * 

On the evening of July 1st, Mr. l)1t xoeaugti in the House of Com- 
mons moved a resolution to the following effect • # 

“‘That in the opinion of this house, ownership of land should 
carry with it the duty of cultivation, and that in all cases where 
land capable of cultivation with profit, and not devoted to some 
purpose of public utility or enjoyment, is held in a waste or 
uncultivated stale, the local authorities ought to have the power 
to compulsorily acquire such land, by payment to the owner for 
a limited term of an annual sum, not exceeding the then average 


nett annual produce of the said lands, in order that such local 
authorities may, in their discretion, let the said lands to tenant culti- 
vators with such conditions as #0 term of tenancy, rent, reclamation, 
drainage and cultivaticyt # respectively as shall afford reasonable en- 
couragement, opportunities, facilities and security for the due cultiva- 
tion and development of the said lands.’ Mr. Bradlaugh submitted 
that the right of ownership of cultivable lands ought to carry with it 
the duty of cultivation ; that there were now at least 12,000.000 of 
acres in the United Kingdom in an uncultivated state ; and that when 
the owner of land would not cultivate, n^ans should be adopted to 
ensure its due cultivation. He further urged that in a crowded country 
like England, where large numbers of persons were out of employment 
and where there was land which could afford employment but did not 
owing to the action of the owners, the Legislature had the duty as well 
as the right to step in and make that a legal offence which was now 
only a moral offence. Mr. Bradlaugh then quoted from the evidence 
taken before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission in support of his 
contention that there were 12,000,000 acres of cultivable land in an 
uncultivated state in the United Kingdom. The scheme would give 
more employment and would increase the wages of every artisan in 
the country. He regarded the present system of outdoor relief as an 
utter curse. He would caution the representatives of the landed in- 
terest, that it was no use to rely upon old statutes and old deeds. If the 
hammer and the spade and the loom could not be heard in that house 
now, they would in the future make themselves heard in the hunger 
and miseiy of the people.” 

The motion was lost by 86 votes. 

•> 

* # 

We read in the Indian Planters' Gazette 
“ One of the most dastardly and unprovoked attacks ever made upon 
a European in these districts, is the savage assault lately committed 
upon Mr. C. Maries the clever Superintendent of the Maharajah of 
# Durbhunga’s palace gardens. Whilst riding round the grounds, just 
after passing one of the palace doors, one of the numerous sepoys 
attached to the Maharajah’s body-guard, suddenly rushed up from 
behind and felled him to the earth with a well directed blow on the 
head from an iron bound lathi. Fortunately, Mr. Maries’ sola, hat 
somewhat broke the force of the bh^vv, and though dazed and bleeding 
he was luckily able to recognise his assailant and to shout to the 
guards at the palace doors to arrest him. The gentlemen in question, 
however, paid not the smallest heed to Mr. Manes’ orders but calmly 
allowed the blackguard to ruA by them and escape— strong evidence 
that they were thoroughly aware of the premeditated nature of their 
colleague’s attack. The sepoy has, we are glad to say, been Commit- 
ted to take his trial at the Sessions where he will doubtless get his 
desserts.” , 

And no more than his deserts, we hope. Again — 

“The Maharajah of Durbunga will, through his Solicitor, act as 
prosecutor against the orderly who so brutally assaulted Mr. Maries. 
We hope that not only the actual defendant but those who put him up 
to committing the assault will eventually be brought to punishment ; 
for it is, of course, absurd to suppose that he committed the assault 
entirely of his own accord. Everyone who knows the native character 
will agree Avith us in feeling sure that the whole plan had been got up 
before hand by the leading members of the bodyguard, and that the 
wretched skunk who actually wedded the lathi was merely a tool 
selected by* those whose better pay and superior position rendered it 
unwise to personally wipe out a grudge. The bodyguard of His 
Highness love goats and goats love flowers, but a goat’s bite is simply 
death to any delicately cultivated plant. Mr. Maries has frequently 
had to complain of the ravages committed by the goats intended for 
the sacrificial feats of the gentle guardians of the palace. But when 
in his honest endeavours to keep the palace^ gardens in the blooming 
state which make them the boast of the district -Mr. Maries is rewarded 
by an assault of the nature he lu^s to complain of, it seems high time 
that the present bodyguard are placed under discipline sufficient to 
ensure their behaving themselves properly and not disgracing theii 
puntely employer and themselves.” 

j We do not like the tone of these paragraphs, which are of the nature 
! of contempts of court. But we sympathise with Mr. Maries who is 
really a master u* his profession, which is evidently not appreciated by 
the cowaiuly bullies of the guard, who probably consider him a 
mere white malee. t * 

If the sepoy acted in anything like the way that he is said to have 
done, ho is no sepoy but a savage. And if the other sepoys looked 
on, ufithout attempting a lescue or the arrest of the wrong-doer, the 
whole force is demoralised. 

* * 

* 

According to the Civil and Military Gazette^ 

“There was an unfortunate scuffle the other day, between a Euro- 
pean officer and a native Executive Engineer on the Ferozepore Mall. 
Both were driving on the Mall, and owing to the latter misunder- 
standing, apparently, the rule of the road, a quarrel arose in which 
he suffered considerably: but the cases brought by the parties against 
each other have been wisely withdraw;! ; the result of the encounter 
being quite sufficient for the purposes of justice.” 


The Madras papers report that — 

A First-Grade Pleader named Syed Mohomed Ismael Sahib, 
practising in the Courts of the Kistna district, had been charged with, 
and convicted of libelling Mr. E. White, the District Munsiflfof Kurqin- 
goody. The libel was contained in a Telugu petition addressed to the 
District Judge of Kistna, wherein Mr. White was charged with re* 
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ceiving bribes, misappropriating Government inoncv, &r. The petition 
purported to have been signed hv thtec. men of the District all of 
whom, however, denied having attached their signatures to it The 
Magistrate found that the Pleader had written tV libellous petition, 
and accordingly sentenced him to pay a tine of Us. ioo, in default of 
payment of the hue to suiter simple impnsonment for two months 
Against such conviction the pleader had appealed 10 the District Court, 
hut the appeal was dismissed. The matter came im at the II mh Couit 
yesterday before ihcxlWble the Chief Justice and* Mr. Justice Paiker 
and their Loiclships liek^that the Pleader had hiou-ht a most scan- 
dalous chaige against the District Munsiff, and that he (the Pleader ) 
was therefore guilty of an offence implying defect of eh iractei, wlnrh 
fora time at least, unfitted him to fatty 011 his profession^* a Plead,-,. 
Their Lordships took into consideiatnm the fact that the IMeadet was 
an old man, and had been ptaclising for about twenty yeais, said that 
they could not pass a lighter sentence on him than suspension foi s‘ik 
months. They theicfoie otdered “That Syed Malmmcd I-miacl Sahel) 
l>c suspended fiom practising as a Pleader for the space of six calendar 
months ftom this date.” 

* 

# * 

Lord Conn km ar \ and paity had, during their visit to Hampi, sevcie 
attack of cliairluxM. lhere was alaim, as theie was cholera 111 the dis- 
trict ; they however letmned to Pu-llaiy and aie doing well. 

¥ 

* * 

Hk.RR ALLRED Krupp of the firm rjf Eredei irk Krupp, the gieafest 
steel- wniks and gun foundry in the world, is dr-ad. He was horn 111 1S10 
at Essen. The Eoundiy coveis an area of 500 hcctaies and employs 
10,600 woikmen. 


During the month of July 18.S7, foi lv-si\ thousand eight hundred 
and thirty persons vi died the Indian Museum, namclv, natives -5 q, | ; g 
males and 10,783 fern lies and Em op-- ms 4 \y miles and 152 females, 
the daily average for the 22 da\*» the Museum \\:o open, living qrj.T 

+ 

■¥ -t- 

M. Katkofk, the editor of the .!/,;>•, o:v and a political la, tor in 

Kiivsin, is dead. JVor Dnm.T- i p Sinoii - -doubly poor ! 


Wk read in the Indian Daily AVr.-i : - 

“The* latest Ammican fad has just been w’vealed in ihe mime, of the 
Supiemc Couit of Kansas. '1 hat w 01 thy body lias tin tiled that a 
wmii.in need not take her hushamiG naim- mile-.s she like-. Koi 
instance, if the name be plain unadorned fhomp.on, and tne wile is 
a Stuigves.mt or J)rsi lioene, she may use lu*i m uden name fur all 
official pm poses ; hut the Omit dor* not s tv whether she is to be | 
t rilled Miss or Mis. -that piesuinahlv being left to the lad)*s disc ir- j 
1 1011. Without doubt this will cause ilomestu complication^ ; foi it the i 
wife of Brown hears the name of Jones, Smith may Ik* excused for | 
failing to nndei stand ihe situation. P»ut an enlightened Kansas juty l 
can always be trusted to bung in .1 veidict of * justifiable homicide,’ j 
which will exonerate* Brown, and please Mis. Miss Jones.*’ , | 

This is fteedom with a vengeance - the fuedom of the ]).\< kwoods 
and the Bonier ! 1 
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j 1 UK Northbrook Club honored the philanthropic SheiifT of Bombay 
1 ,c '’ r Mxnockjkk Petit in his now on a visit to Europe, by a 
I dinner to the latter. Lord Vorthiirook himself presided. 

! editorial ijotes.’ 

J • * 

l 

j AN’ the retirement of Sir Tty ODORK Hope m December, So 
j Cli\Ri.i*s hi. Lit) it succeeds as PuHic Winks Minister. A good 
> ilioice, decidedly. Hope has been a cruel disappointment. 

I in: litsli Land Poll has passed tluough Commitlco t Dur'mg the de 
' halo, one r,f those disgraceful stones occuued which have become 
common of late. Hie paity of organised obsti uction clearly do not 
like to be paid in their own < oin. Mr. Hkai.v resented the interrup , 
turns of Mr. Die Llsl K and thicutened to hieak his neck. The mi - 
p.u liamentai y threat being leported to the House, the Speaker named 
Mi 111 akv uul he was suspended the House fora foitmglit. He will 
he ihe hotter thought of in Iiclaml for his lowdyism, just as the South 
picsented Colonel liROOK! s, iepresentati\ e of South Carolina, with a 
gold- headed cane insmhed “Hit him again,” for cudgelling the 
J abolitionist oiator Sijmni.k in fti; place in the House. 

j 

Till-: Duke of Connaught l^as taken passage for the letmn 'journey by 
Uie mail whu h leaves Hi indisi on the 22nd. Meanwhile, the special 
Ait of Paili.unent -50 and 51 Yu toi i.a. Chapter 10 einpown mg the 
Govnnoi -Genual of India in Council to aulhon/e His Koval lligliness 
| to leturii to England to he pieseut at ihe Jubilee celehi.itiou without 
icsigmng or avoiding his office of Commander in-Chief 111 the Bombay 
Pi esideiu y is published 111 the (li.r/tr of India of the 301 h July 18, S; 

To Keep the \hr/ i\'/a doont'if, .1-, we s ly -to keep the ier*id siiaichl, 
that is. • 

Til l. Hombay (iaictti' announces the kiiuc-.* of Mi. \Yi icon’s appeal 
to the Se< iftary of Stale against the decision of his own pools 
and the Bombay Government, on the enaigts picfeiied by Mr. SllD 
1 M \uo Lm*D, othei wi-.e know n as the Cambay s» andal. lie has been 
j acquitted, hut lie does not couiiime m the seivice. He is said to have 
resigned— by advice, not to say ai l.mgement, we suspei r. Mi. \\*n son 
is thus, we believe, saved the disgooe of dismissal and the loss of 
pension. We shall not lie suipnsed to lose Lend Kl ,\\. 

Till. Home Department Resolution No. iq 74fi-?>2i dated* nth May 
iflff;, piescnhing Rules foi the leceipt of Testimonials and Addie.tscs by 
S11 \ ants of ( loverument, are leissued with additions ^md w it li invita 
t ion to Local < lov c rnmeuls and Admmi atations to ex.u t obedient e 


k \THER MacGi.YNN defied the Pope and denounced the Pap.u y as 
a mere leadline, with nothing*hut c orruptiou «md lust for money to. 

work it -and has, for tlu: olfcme, been e.'icommunit. ated. j 

V ; 

* v ; 

Wk read : — 

“A man seduced his friend’s wife. 'The ro-irsjmndent via* sen- 
tenced to six mouths 5 imj)i isonmemt, and the husband obtained a di- 
vorce. Then the husband lnoiight an a< turn foi damages in the name , 
of his cluldi cn, and the Fiem h tiilnmal (of Dnuai; sentenced the t o J 
lespondent to pay 40/ to each child, tin- money to be placed m the funds 
till thechildicn 1 ame of age. • I lie judgment m*i foith that the sedmei, . 
in betraying tin* confident c of the hush md and turning the wife fiom 
her duty, had tendered himself responsible towaids the childien for the 1 
consequences that might follow, and that the chndien, bung by tin- | 
divoice cU pi ived of a mothc Ts caie and affection, weie fully entitled j 
to damages.” j 


Truth repoi ts ■ - 

“The sudden and unexpected depaiture for India of Holkar, who is 1 
now staving at the Hotel ci’Albe, Paris, has excited much surptise ; j 
Holkar was to have attended the State ball, and also the two reviews, j 
and arrangements for a tour through the country had been made. It ! 
is a great pity that lie came to England, as he has gone bark in a 1 
very bad humom, and he certainly has not been in any icspect a sue- : 
cess in this coum iy. The Court functionaries have seriously offended \ 
all the Indian visitors, and the blundering* at the Volunteer Review j 
’brought Holkai’b wrath to a climax.” ; 

* * 

The late Sir Barrow Ellis always remembered Rutnagiri where he j 
began his service. By his will he has left Rs. 25,000 for the benefit of j 
the poor of that place and of the Bombay Presidency generally. He has j 
also bequeathed some books from his library to the Northbrook Club. ; 


thcicto. Tin* Head of any Government or Administration is, 
however, above these Rules. Wo icpiodiue the Rules fiom the Li *-• l 
week's (trfJtd/t' : - 

“ 1. Save as in tlu-so Rules nthuwi-.<* provided, all St ivauts of Gov 
eminent, Lov t n. uiU'd 01 Gut <iv« 11 mlo«l, at e f<»i hidden to lcieive com 
plnnont.n y or \ alt die tm y adtii osm*-» in any l"iin ; 01 to a< cej)t test! 
ipomaD of ,my kind ; or to atinul public mooting'? An complimentaiy 
elite 1 tamments of a foi mal and public c li.ir.it t r* 1 held in t In* i 1 hoiioui. 

.*. 1 ho ( on to nmont \ lew , with di d iv our all simil.n manifostalioiis 

in iho < .1 -.0 of totiiod ol*it 01 s, when foilovvin.; imiii<*diah ly upon thou 
1 el. 1 omen t fiom at 1 1 \ o s< 1 v n o, and cb 1 agimd as .111 at k no a lodgment of 
,n is done by tliom w luh* in the: s< 1 v ice M Gov c mint nt. 

it is not mteud'-d t«) piolnhil stuli an exiirCT.mn of re° udfoi 
the private nr olfifial c hai.u ler ot an olJnoi loliriii;: from seivice, 01 
lo.'iv mg ln-% slahon m tlistii< l, a-» i-^ involved in a futou ell »*uloi laim non t, 
siqjpoi led by his personal hit-nils, even though some of these may he 
his official subordinates. Hut 11 is expected lhal I lie pt ot ceding » on 
such occasions will ho substantially of a piiv.iie and informal < hai.u h*i 

4. Lorn! ( *>vei nmont s and Admiuisli alioiis are aiithonsodtofni* 
wai<l to an oflic ei who has loll a station m tiistiic t the 1 e-.oluhon of 
any local public hotly 1 or 01 ding a vole* of thanks to him for help and 
advice .ilfoidetl (lining lus offn ini connection with the station 01 clistnct, 

5. Medical Olfnt-is aid not prohibited from receiving pecuniary 
leeognitmn of their scivkos fmin a community or body of pei min 
which may desiie to at ku>» .v ledge the a* ; but the piovioiis s.un tnm of 
the Local ( Government 01 Administration must he obtained by Medical 
Office!* before receiving any public complimentaiy addiess 

0 . Nothing in the above Rules is iquani to pmliibit compliance with 
the request of a public body that a Government officer should sit for 
hi^por 41 ait, bufy or statue in recognition of his public services: pro- 
vided that the portrait, bust, or statue is not intended for presentation 
to the officer concerned. 

7. The participation of Government officers in the raising of funds 
for the foundation ot Scholarships, or for procuring a portrait, bust, 01 
statue, as a spontaneous recognition of the services of a Government 
officer, is not forbidden ; but it should be clearly understood that any 
solicitation on the part of officers of Government for subscriptions from 
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any person, who does not voluntarily come forward to contribute, is 
disapproved by the Government of India. 

8 . The previous sanction of the* Government of India must be ob- 
tained to the relaxation of these Kules in any special case in which the 
Local Government or Administration may think this desirable. 

7 ’he exception in favour of the head of the administration is the 
weakest point in this cbde «md will go far to defeat its object. In fact, 
as before, these oft repeated rules will be a dead letter. So long as the 
Governor or Chief Commissioner goes about fishing for testimonials, 
they cannot be honestly enforced against the subalterns. 

The gods are chyirly deserting the Hindoo Patriot . Here is another 
case for his confusion : -- 

u A Hindu woman of the Sonar caste aged about 27 years, has ap- 
plied to the Indoie court for maintenance from her husband who has, 
it is said, deserted hei for the last Hght yeais, and who although he 
has man icd a second wife, refuses to give her a far-gati to enable her 
to marry another, as is allowed by the caste to which she belongs.” 

It is no use our contemporary’s reviling this last practice as Holkari 
practice or Halalkhoii. Kaghunath Rao is master of the situation, 
in the Holkai’s Territory, and he is presumably determined to support 
all departures from the pure course of Hinduism undefiled. Is he not ? 

No such thing ! Let our contemporary *be comforted. There is balm 
in Gilead yet. Sivaji Rao has not yet abdicated in favour of his 
minister. Kaghunath Rao fc not the state of Indore quite. And 
though an ardent refonner, he has not yet lost his wits. A reformer- 
minister may be an embarrassment to his master and a nuisance to 
the people, yet he need not impose his views upon the country. Raghu- 
NATH Rao clearly cannot hide the light of his faith in a bushel, but 
though he may preach, he will not persecute. The people too are 
wideawake and not without spirit. At any rate, whatever cause for 
misgiving;* thine may have been, has been dispelled by a ruling of 
law jff-.t promulgated in the Ilolkur’s Gazette oflfu ial. It appears that 

“A Hindu in the service of the Maharaja Holkar’s army died a few 
years ago leaving a widow, a rnamed daughter, divided brothers and 
cousins, hnn surviving. The widow succeeded the deceased in his pro- 
pel ty ; but when she died, many < laimauts i nine forward. The Pundits 
were consulted who gave their opinion 111 favour of the married 
daughter. The caste-people, however, held that the daughter having 
gone into another family by numiage, she was not the heir according 
to tTieir tnne-honoiiii d custom. ' 

Tlic^natter, in due couise, came before the Durbar. The most emi- 
nent Pandits were consulted ami the tnattei was long and earnestly 
discussed. At length, the J11d1u.il Committee of the Holkar’s Privy 
Council has now found that the custom set up is against law, and 
could not 1*1 evail. Hence the du turn K published for the guidance of 
the coutls and the people, that where a particular Hindu custom is 
cleat ly opposed <0 undoubted law— by which the Sastras or the legists 
and commentators are doubtless meant the law must be obeyed. 


Tiie Roulangirs seem all gifted with the courage of their convic- | 
lions. The French engineer of that ilk had been to the Panama 
Isthmus and thus deliveiecl himself, in New York on June 15, on the 
canal enterprise : — 

“ We have fuiulstrtiough in hand to continue the work about four 
months. After the money is exhausted, I think Dc Lesseps will be 
forced to abandon the enteipnse for good, or for some years at least. I 
Pile scaiuty of money, impracticability of the present route, and un- 
expei ted obstacle-* art* icasons sufficient. Not more than one-fifth of 
the work has been done, or about 30,000/joo cubic metres out of 
1 .|o,c*x>,ooo cubic inches have been excavated. It has cost $200,* >00,000. 
("ii eat difficulty has been experienced in getting labourets owing to 
the unhealthy climate. I was tour months getting six men. We have 
sent to Tiinidad, Hong Kong, and other remote places with varied 
success. We got about 800 Chinese, and they btought their own cook-, 
and phvsit ians for sanilaiy reasons. Sixty per cent, of the common 
lahotireis die each \ ear. highly pit tint. 0/ the whites perish. Last 
f \c\ii our society sent seventh-two engineers, agents, ucik-v, <lvx , to 
l’anam 1, ami there are eleven of us left fit for work. Forty-five died, 
and the lemaituler are as good as dead.” 

Nothing could be more damaging. Put Lessees is not to be ct udied 
even by facts, stubborn tilings though they be. He succeeded in Egypt 
in the face of man and Xatiuc, civilisation and barbarism combined. 
It may belaid that Evgpt at least was not the Golgotha that Panama 
is. P>nt Cah utta in the beginning* of the last century was not a bit 
moie healthy than Genual Ametica. It was actually filled Golgoftia 
in the waitings of the day. And yet look at the success of Calcutta! 
Then; i>. nothing like ‘‘go.” It goes straight - home to its object. The 
Panama business is not half so arduous as the Suez Canal. Tint was 
a pure experiment and something woise. Lessees too] was an untried 
man. He was no engineer in fact. A ow t he carries the prestige of 


achievement. The world believes in him. Our only fear is that he 
may not live long enough, or his health may fail. 

9 — — — i ■ 

MRS. Annie Boyd, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sued a rum seller who 
sold her husband liquor ; under its influence he, the husband, killed a 
man, for which offence he was ordered to jail for life. She has been 
awarded $9,500, damages. But has thej;um seller • no remedy? Did 
he create the liquid fire in which he dealt? Is Hie state that patronises 
him and ekes out* its income by setting him up to tempt weak humanity, 
guiltless in thd matter ? Are not \he legislators J>articeps ertminis in 
the murder by a man under the influence of poison openly because 
lawfully sold ? We do hope statesmen, politicians and publicists will 
tiy to realise the meditations of the ruined publican. Egged on by 
the state to sell ruin, he finds himself “Sold” indeed! And this law 
is so sensitively just that it gives relief to every sufferer ! If the mur- 
dered man’s old coachman had sued, he might probably have got a 
few shillings for the loss of his employment when he was approaching 
his pension days. Yes, public virtue is always ready to be generous 
at the expense of the poor publican. There is no justice for him, to 
say nothing of mercy. As injured as anybody in the business, the 
publican is betrayed into the bargain. 

We can imagine the lofty scorn with which our remarks will be met. 
Of course, we are sinners to cry for justice to publicans. And so we 
are. But the good aie not necessarily unkind to evil. To us, nothing 
appears so sublimely tender and generously holy as the call of the 
good Scotch parson in Sir Francis Head’s Quarterly Essay, “And 
( noo, my friends, let us pray for the Devil — will nae body pray for the 
puir Devil?” 

• . 

Here is another form of the mania for statistics. An Italian writer 
could find time and had inclination to ascertain that 

“The total number of pevsons employed by the various post offices 
was 392,730 ; and in the course of the twelve months 4,921,000,000 
lettei 599,000,000 post cards, 1,231,000,000 books and parrels, 
j, 959, oc>°, ooo newspapers, and 127,000,000 telegrams were transmitted. 
It is calculated that the envelopes, if placed end to end, would extend 
over a distance of not less 500,000 miles ; and that the newspapers, if 
opened and spiead out, would cover a space of 634 square miles- - 
measuring that is to say, more than 24 miles in each dilection. The 
weight of lettei s, raids, books, and papers is estimated at a million 
tons ; and t he total sum charged for the conveyance of this immense 
inass of matter was a little over ^35,ooo,cxx).” 

And if so, what then ? What is the object of all the research and all 
the computations? What harm if the figuics are wrong by a million or 
two, or for the matter of that a dozen millions ? What boots it if they, 
or the arithmetical calculations respecting them, arc faultless to the 
dot of an it What a patience is that man’s ! What an exasperating 
plodder is this Italian ! He should be set to the unperformed feat of 
going through his national annalist of the Wars of Pisa. 


It would seein that that inhindu savage 'DhoondOOPUNT is still on 
the brain of many honest Britons. A paragraph is going the round of 
the press at Home and abroad from whTch it appears that 

“A correspondent of the Weekly Times and Echo avers that 
Nana Sahib, the adopted son of Raji Rao II, the last of the Peishwas, 
and the icputcd perpetrator of the massacre of 'Cavvnpore in 1857, is 
now living a few miles hevond Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, and 
that he leccive** a monthly allowance of Rs. 50 from Jung Bahadur, 
the Rajah of Nepal. The informant in this case professes to have been 
himself an actor in the Indian mutiny on the British side, and com 
plains that the Indian Government do not take any trouble to bring 
Nana Sahib out of his hiding place to receive the punishment he so 
richly deseives.” 

It is full thirty yeais since the Many fled before the too late relief 
party of British troops. Since then he has not been heard of for cei- 
t.iin but not for want of curiosity. The interest in the fugitive was 
almost morbid, and every effort was made, by Government as well as by 
private pm ties, to learn his whereabouts — to trace the beast to his lair 
—but to no purpose. Many accounts were received but most of them 
of no value. Many a time indeed was the Nana caught, but instead 
of being quartered, was finally released as not the identical cutthroat. 
As the lYetkly limes and Echo's Correspondent could keep his 
secret so long, he might as well have maintained silence a little longer. 
This was the woist possible time he could have chosen for making his 
discIo<jiuc. Jt was bad enough that the Empire should be called on 
to cclebiatc the half-century of the Victorian Era at the moment when 
it is threatened with dismemberment at Home. But there was no help 
for it. The synchronity of the completion of Her Majesty’s fifty years’ 
icign with the Irish Ciisis, is a pure misfortune and unavoidable ac- 
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cident. What shall we say of the taste of the man who thinks this 
an appropriate time for reminding Her Majesty’s lieges of Great Britain 
as well as of India, of the worst horrors of 1857. 


WE received on Monday the following telegram from Dacca : — 

Mr. Rahaman, Moonsiff, ordered Municipal suit decreed for 
Rupees 218 with cost. Decretal amount to be refunded to Municipal 
fund after realisation from defendants the Municipal Commissioners. 

Summons issued against DJKCa Prakas today for defaming Mr. Sarkies. 

<§ 

Having taken from the first such interest in the case against the 
Municipal Commissioners, we nc^d scarcely say that^ the result is so 
far satisfactory. \)f course, the case will be appealed. We have little 
fear of the lower court’s order being set aside by any decently com* 
• petent appellate court. Mr. Abdur Rahman, though a Moonsiff, 
is a barrister. He has done his duty in a right loyal spirit, and at 
once with intelligence and independence. The judgment thoroughly 
reconciles us to Barrister- Moonsiffs, and gives the entire class a title 
to the confidence of the community. 


Thf. Agent to the Governor-General, apparently wishing to test the | 
rumours about the critical state of the King of Oudh’s health, visited 1 
him. The King probably feared* that the advent of the Repiesenta- 
tive of British Power might be followed by European physicians and 
surgeons. At the appointed hour, His Majesty dressed himself, and 
sat up in his bed to receive the Agent. As soon as the latter came in, 
the King anticipated the Agent with enquiries about bis health syid 
that of the Mem Sahel \ and so on. Then came the Agent’s turn. In 
four or five minutes, the visit came to a conclusion, the Agent doubtless 
leaving with impression that the rumours he had heard were gross ex- 
aggerations and that there was no cause for anxiety yet. 

It appears that since the death, some months ago, of Moonshee An 
NUKKEE, who was one of the two officers of the King empowered by 
His Majesty to receive his stipend, MaNsiramood Dowi.a alone has 
been drawing the King’s stipend. Since the late theft of the King’s 
seals, the attention of Government has been drawn to the matter, and 
the Agent has impressed upon Ilis Majesty the unadvisablcncss of one 
man drawing such a large sum, specially as that man had been an 
insolvent. This letter was not, for some days, (nought to the King’s 
notice. When at last it was brought, the matter was made light of by 
Mansiramood Dowla. His Majesty insisting upon something being 
done as he had been specially written to, the name of an obscure 
Palace servant was mentioned as one who might be joined with the 
Naeb in the responsible duty of drawing the King’s stipend. Maham- 
mad At.i was thus sent to the Agency. 

On Thursday a Hakeem has arrived front Lucknow to undertake the 
treatment of the King. His diagnosis differs from that of the Hakeem 
hertf. He was to have commenced medication last evening. 

The inquiry about the theft of the seals has come to nothing. No 
notice, we believe, has b^en taken of the circumstances under which the 
rflom was forced opened, without the knowledge of the King or the 
Agent, and before the arrwal of the Police. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends the following account from Berhampore 

The Lieutenant-Governor and suite arrived at Berhampore on Wed- 
nesday at 1 1 a. M. Salute was fired when the Shot us dropped anchor 
in the Ganjghat - most of the native gentlemen and a few only of the 
Europeans were present at the Ghat to receive him. Some 
officers went on board. His Honor came on shore after twelve, when 
four addresses were presented to which Elis Honor replied briefly. 
Three P. M. was fixed for the Levee ; as there was no restraint, anybody 
and everybody went to it. After which three memorials were sub- 
mitted, among them was one alleged to be from Jagut Settni praying 
to His Honor to recognise her.adopted son ( poor lady ! she has lost 
her head since her husband’s death ; fancy her sending up memorials 
on such matter 1 ) Taking into consideration that a civil suit is pending 
in the Subordinate Judge’s Court to set aside this adoption, this 
memorial seems to be premature and the Collector who seems to be 
backing her up should not have allowed the matter to proceed’ so far 
till the decision of the Court. His Honor then left for a drive;, I 
dare say he must have been charmed with it, considering the 
advantages of beautiful and smooth roads and the sights of the mag- 
nificent Barracks intercepted by fine trees and a large clean velvety 
maidan to boot,— a very few mofussil station can boast of such de- 
lightful acquisitions. Mr. Anderson entertained the distinguished 


party to a dinner to which all the European officials, the Nabob 
Bahadur and a few Nizamut princes were also invited. Four toasts 
were proposed but unfortunately, by an oversight, it seems that the 
host’s health was left out. Aftet dinner, was to come oflf the Evening 
party. It was timed at 9-30 P. M., bui very strangely the native gentle- 
men’s patience was tried to the utmost and they had to wait outside 
till 11 p. M. I To add to their inconvenience diizzling rain came off at 
the time, there being only three tents, th*e guests numbering over 250 
did not know where tc shelter tjiemselves from rain, and as their lasf 
resource, they invaded the solemn drawing room. The party broke up 
at twelve. Another thing, which is much to be regretted, is that there 
was present in the party a spectacle of a motley crowd fiom a prince 
to a peasant, fiom a Zemindar to a shopkeeper, al^ equally were to be 
seen there. The fault lies not with the Collector, but with a Deputy 
Collector who was entrusted with the despatch of invitation cards. 
Surely he ought to have exercised his discretion in selecting guests 
as having the pretension of perfect knowledge of the district. 


The Marine Court has not yet done with the Sir John Lawrence En- 
quiry. The Court sat the whole of this week from Monday to Friday, 
and took down the depositions of Baboos BUNKO Behary Bose, and 
Ashutosii Ciiatterjek yho had been on board the lost vessel to see 
their relatives off, Mr. Robert Bush by, the Surveyor of the Port and 
the Port Commissioners’ Engineer-Surveyor to the Port, Mr. JOHN 
Moore, master of the Curlew , and Baboo CHUNDER Coomar 
Bhuttacharjkk who with his party was refused passage by the said 
vessel. We republish elsewhere from the Englishman the proceedings 
of Monday, and reproduce here what much the astute Brahman chose 
to inform the public through the Court. 

*' Chumler Coomar Bliuttacharjec examined, said : I went alongside 
the S. S. Sir John Lawrence before she left the last time. It was 8, 
or 8-30 p. M. of the evening previous to her starting jpn her last voyage. 

I reached the ghat at 8-30. It took me some time to cnj^ige a boat. 
Wlie 11 I was on my way I heard the gun fire. I had intended to go 
with my family and some of my neighbours to Chandbally, on a pil- 
grimage to Juggannath. Time weie altogether two boats with us. Our 
party consisted of 20 people, including a little daughter of mine. 
When I went alongside I saw a European and two or three lascars 
standing on a scaffolding on the side of the vessel. Passengers from 
one of the boats were getting on to the steamer. One of the sahibs ^ 
a European, said to me ‘you can’t come now.’ I spoke to the,. sahib in 
Hindustani, saying that 1 would be very much disappointed if I were 
not allowed to go on board the vessel. 1 begged of him «to be good 
enough to take me on board the vessel. He said there was already 
a very laige number. His language was ‘ Bohn III ad mi hooa , loom ko 
unfit legaJ I coaxed, begging of him to take me. He at last said 
‘ If you don’t listen to me 1 will give you a good caning.’ I then said 
‘what is to become of these tickets of dmine? 1 f hold both kinds 
of tickets. These for Rs. 3-0-6, and Rs. 5-0-6.’ He said ‘you 
will get back your money.’ Then the lascars pushed my boat away 
fiom the side of the vessel. I was sadly disappointed. 1 came back 
to the ghat. We remained in a godown near the Koilah Ghat, the 
ladies infusing to return to the house then, stating that they had started 
on a pilgrimage. About 6 o’clock the other two st'iatncrs left for 
Chandbally. The S. S. Sir John Lawrence left last. Afterwards I 
made over the tickets to realize my money, which I got back. I have 
not got all the money. My friends have got all the money. I went to 
a ghat from where a steamer was to leave for Midnapur. I went by 
this steamer to Midnapur, going to Juggannath by laud. There was 
no police boat when I went alongside the Sir John Lawrence . Neither 
did I sec any policemen. These different tickets were for the same 
class of accommodation. The value of the tickets rose. On the first 
day, I bought tickets for Rs. 3-0-6 each ; on the following dav I had 
to pay Rs. 5-0-6. After this the tickets were sold for Rs. 6. Even the 
men who bought Rs. 6 tickets could not find accommodation in the 
vessel. • 

Cross-examined by Mr. Henderson : 1 bought these tickets at the 

office of Messrs. Macneill and Company. I saw only one boat with 
passengeis. This was the boat from which the passengers were getting 
on board. I did not see any boat returning from the Sir John 
Lawrence. I do know what uniform the liver police wear. They wear 
bhuk. 1 cannot describe the colour, though I have seen them. 'This 
sahib hjoked very much like Mr. Brown, of Messrs. Thacker Spink 
& Co., wheie I was employed. The police boat is manned by 
more oars with brass mountings. That is the reason that I said that 
I saw no police boats.” * 

The Court will sit again on Monday at 12-30 P. M. The Glioses 
and Boses early made themselves scarce, and the rest of the true, 
blues, Rayasth or Brahman, show no disposition to enter appearance. 
Latterly, Messrs. MACNEILL & Co. have been represented by Mr. 
Henderson. We hope this ifieans no want of confidence in Mr. Orr, 
who so fiy as we saw acted his part thoroughly, 

We have already acknowledged the relief Rs. 95 granted, through us, 
to HEM CHUNDER BhuttacharJ EE by the Retriever and Sir John 
Lawrence Relief Commijtee. We have this week to announce Rs. 75 
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for Khkrodk Bewah, Rs. loo for Champa Bewah and Rs. 125 for Ski 
KCJMAHi, or a total of Rs. 300. 

« 

AS might be anticipated, Mr. Commissioner ^MITH’S effort quietly to 
“digest” a consummated Notification, has not gone without protest* 
The aggrieved Commissioner of the Baranagar Municipality, upon 
whom a mine has been silently sprung, has taken alarm and has in- 
dignantly appealed to Government. Sir Steuart Bayley and Mr. 
Secretary Macaulay have in this a difficult business, with conse- 
quences on local self-government* 


The event of the week in Bengal has passed away without notice. 
Surely, at this time ofc day, after the completion of the Victorian half- 
century, we ought to be able to estimate more adequately than our 
predecessors in the past could be expected to do, the importance of a 
scientific movement. Yet the birth oi the Microscopic Society has 
caused no more interest in Calcutta than the birth, in 1645, in London, 
of that Society for improving natural knowledge which since took rank 
at the head of English institutions of the kind, excited at the time in 
the English metropolis. The Press is silent and the public in general 
are necessarily ignorant that anything has been the matter in any 
direction. Yet there has been a birth— a safe delivery of possibly an 
infant Hercules, certainly a healthy child of promise— destined, 
we devoutly trust, to years of usefulness. The only public notice 
vouchsafed to the interesting brat is a five inch local paragraph 
in the metropolitan leading journal, which, however, does not make 
tjie usual reference in its leading columns to its own report. The 
Englishman at any rate gives what is equivalent to a fair and full 
notice of the “ Domestic Occurrence ” kind, gratis. But as if because 
our contemporary did not add anything equivalent to “ — Papers, 
please copy,” the other journals passed over the mutter, apparently 
glad to utilise theif space by inserting another boring epistle on the 
RUKMAliATcase— the Gorham business of our day. 

After all, the fact of the matter is that the Society has been too 
quietly hatched. The movement has pioceeded like a silent stream 
in the great forest. The modesty of the promoters has been almost 
extreme. To our mind, this augurs well of the project. It shows that 
they ate m earnest, and dominated by almost a painful sense of res- 
ponsibility. They are in fact a few students of science banded 
together to tlork without fuss. There was not the most distant ap- 
proach to ostentation at the inauguial meeting. It was held on Monday 
evening, in a small room between the upper and the nether storeys of 
the Indian Museum. You might search through that tropical foicst of 
architecture witliout coming upon the haunt of these conspiratois — 
against human ignorance. The decorations of the room are forbidding, 
consisting of hundred^ of death’s heads ranged in order in huge show 
cases ! There were in all 26 persons present, including two members 
of the press. The President, Dr. Simpson, delivered quietly and dearly 
a clear business-like and convincing opening address. lie next went 
into the subject of certain micioscopic insects found in butter, even the 
best butler. Mr. Mkad followed on the subject as one who had pur- 
sued the same inquiry, giving his experiences and his theory on them. 
This theory was combattffcfin the happiest style by the Secretary Mr. 
Simmons, who has really a most pleasant manner and a sweet 
voice for such small audiences. The whole business terminated witli 
an invitation to all present to see the ugly creatures that lurk in your 
food, without notice or suspicion, through the glass tubes. 


REIS & RA WET. 

SATURDAY , AUGUST 6 , /<?<?/. * 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

* * AND 

. ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

T HE Local Government of Bengal has, from time to 
time, endeavoured to break up and do away with 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and all manner of 
specious arguments have been urged on the Govern- 
ment by the local Government to effect this purpose 
Of course, all through these communications and dis- 
cussions, the Local Government has wilfully closed 
its eyes to the simple considerajion that such an 
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abolition of the Permanent Settlement would be 
•a gross and impolitic breach of faith to all the 
Zeqjindars of Bengal. For one might just as well 
argue that the land of all the 600 large landed 
proprietors of England (many of whom acquired 
their property originally in grants from the crown) 
should have their lands in a measure taken from 
them, and a new and periodically increasing land 
tax assessed upon them. Yet this is .what the 
Covenanted Civil Service wish to do with regard to 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and for what 
reason ? It is not merely to obtain a large amount 
of revenue to the state, but, what is of more import- • 
ance to that autocratic body, to throw open more high 
paid appointments for the members of their service, 
to give them greater power over the larger and 
more wealthy Zemindars of Bengal, such power as is 
often exercised in the North West, where a wealthy 
Zemindar, with a proper dread of his Collector, 

• scarcely dares to call his land his own. The up- 
country landlord, if the word is applicable to him, 
may possibly get on for a time. But he well knows 
his fate at the next settlement if he does not keep his 
Collector Sahib in good humour : he will in all probabi- 
lity find his land either very highly assessed or even 
over assessed. In proof of what I state, the follow- 
ing will be very applicable. O11 one occasion, an 
uncle of mine claimed the possession of an estate 
which had been for some time Korak tahsil . Even 
the Revenue Board could not find any flaw in the 
title and was bound ,to admit that the claims of 
the Hearseys were incontestable, but the Board 
was equal to the situation. They next put their 
heads together to discover how to dispossess the 
rightful claimants in a legal manner. So one 
honest member of that most honest of Indian 
tribunals, it was Mr. Chiciielly Plowden, M. P., 
suggested, in an official minute, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be advisable to overassess the 
Hearskys and, when they could not pay, sell them up. 
And this is the man whom some of the Indian journals 
claimed as a friend of India — because he had entered 
Parliament in the Liberal, nay Radical, Gladstonian in- 
terest ! Another individual, when applied to for his 
advice in the matter, Sir Henry Ramsay, Commission- 
er of Kumaon, was a shade more honest. His advice 
was to give the Tharoo cultivators* in the adjoining 
Government waste lands reqt free lands; and in this way 
the Hearsay lands would be deserted and they would 
not be able to pay their Government revenue and the 
Government could confiscate the property. These 
statements can be proved, as my uncle at the time, 
through judicious agents, obtained copies of these 
minutes ; and my argument is, if they would dare to 
treat an English Zemindar in this dishonest manner, 
what hope would a native Zemindar have of being 
treated fairly ! Russia would have confiscated their 
property outright, England would have cheated the 
owner out of it, that is, I won’t say England but In- 
dian Government officials. Is any wonder then that 
the Zemindars of Bengal are’ fighting their best to 
retain the Permanent Settlement and not to let in, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall has it in his Old Pindarrie, 

“ The crowd of hungry chuprassies and greedy sons of the quill, 

“I ‘paid them the bribe they wanted.” 

And again : — 

I’ll rather be robbed by a tall man who shewed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a cunning Ameen and a peon with a badge at 
his heel. 

I have a scheme which, if it were carried out, I 
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think would suit all parties, and which most of the* 
wealthy Zemindars of Bengal would be much n^ore 
willing to adopt than to allow the. Permanent Settle- 
ment to be broken by the institution of periodical 
assessments. On the part of Government, the scheme 
would have still greater weight, as they would in a 
monetary an,d financial point of view be considerable 
gainers. Perhaps, tfie only people to suffer would 
be the Covenanted Civil Service, and *no good Gov- 
ernment have.any right tb allow the advantages and 
privileges of a few paid servants to stand in the way 
of actual benefits to the State and to the nation. 

Our scheme is this. With respect to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, let it be added by way of a rider 
to the Regulations, that all Zemindars who are desirous 
of purchasing the fee simple of their estates can do so 
by paying to the Government a sum equal to the 
capitalized revenue of their estate for a period which 
shall be honestly and fairly fixed by the Govern- 
ment — be it 25 or be it 30 .years. The Government on 
their part shall execute a deed in favor of the Zemin- 
dars foregoing all right to tax the land of those who 
have thus bought out the fee simple, and the land 
so purchased shall be theirs absolutely for ever. » 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal may be 
roughly taken to yield to the Government the sum 0/ 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 per annum. This capitalized at 
thirty years’ purchase wopld represent* the sum of 
Rs. 90,00,00,000. The interest alone of this sum 
at 4*4 per cent., the amount now paid by the 
Government on their loans, * would amount to 
Rs. 95,00,000 per annum alone. The Government 
by paying up all their 4 and \ l / 2 per cent, loans 
could get money at 3 per cent, for if there were 
no Government Securities at 4 and 4^, the public 
would invest in the 3 per cent, rather than 
leave their superfluous cash idle. Again, if the Gov- 
ernment found it more advantageous, they could in- 
vest this sum in the Indian Railways and Municipal 
Loans which on an average give them a clear b ] / 2 
per cent per annum, and which Railways and Muni- 
cipal Loans are, wherever they arc constructed and 
contracted, for the advantage and convenience of the 
nation. # So, in paying off loans at 4^ per cent and 
borrowing at 3, the Government would be gainers of 
1 y 2 per cent interest per annum. And again borrowing 
at 3 and laying out in*Railways and Municipal Loans, 
which* give an average rtf abodt 6^ per cent profit 
per annum, the actual gain of Government would be 
about 5 per cent per annum — a sum quite sufficient 
in itself alone to f>ay the establishment we arc about 
to suggest for the administration of law ;jnd justice 
in Bengal. 

There can be no doubt that the government is 
overdone with absurdly overpaid Covenanted Civi- 
lians, not only in Bengal but all over India. Bengal 
being the most forward and most highly educated and 
enlightened Province of the Empire, it is most fitted 
for the adoption of the scheme I propound and with- 
out hurt or danger to the Empire. The experiment 
I here suggset might be easily tried and, if proved a 
success, could be eventually extended to the remain- 
ing Provinces as found practicable and advantageous. 

First and foremost, the post of Commissioner is 
one that might, without danger to the machinery of 
the Empire, be readily abolished. The office of 
Commissioner is simply a reference office and often 
proves to be nothing better than a circumlocution 
office so ably described by Dickens in his " Little 
Dorrit.” There being no settlement and no collec- 
tions to make on that account, the office of Collector 


might be likewise done away with. Now comes the 
point how is law and justice to be administered, the 
Commissioner and Collector* “ with their swarm of 
hungry chuprassies and greedy sons.of the quill’* being 
a thing of the past ? We would recommend that 
Civil and Criminal Moonsifs* and Assistant Judges 
should be appointed tp hear Civil and Criminal* 
cases ; appeals from their 'Courts being heard be- 
fore Civil Judges, these Civil Judges being appoint- 
ed from the barristers and pleaders of the Indian 
bar, from men of known ability aad probity, the 
position of High Court Judge being held out to them 
as the reward of legal knowledge and proficiency and 
conduct and temper whilst on the bench. The number 
of Honorary Magistrates for the trial of petty cases 
could be increased and the office put on the status of 
Justices of the Peace in England. These officers 
are to hear cases with power to commit to monthly 
sessions held by the Assistant Judges, which sessions 
could be held at convenient places in the respective 
districts and towns. These places, as needed, could be 
visited by the Circuit Judges* One more pdint : these 
Assistant and Civif Judges to be selected from the 
bar, as we have already suggested, for their probity 
and ability and likewise for their colloquial know- 
ledge of the dialect of the district in which they 
are employed. No Barrister or Pleader Judge to be 
selected until he has at least had 15 or 20 years’ 
actual practice at the bar in the Province iti which he 
wishes to be employed as an Assistant Judge # or a 
Circuit Judge. In the majincr we suggest, the Civil 
Judge would be able to perform more than double 
the work of the present highly paid, overpaid Do- 
littles of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

With regard to the Justices of the Peace and 
Honorary Magistrates. Now-a-days, there is scarcely 
any large town in Bengal that does not contain some 
English-speaking and English-writing Native gentle- 
men who can speak and write the English lan- 
guage almost as well as Englishmen* do, q'fite well 
enough to take down evidence in the English 
language. Thus more than one half of the annual 
outlay for the present Covenanted Civil Service 
would be saved to the advantage of the revenues 
of the empire and the lessening of the annually in- 
creasing sums that these revenues have to pay for 
pensions in England with the Rupee at i* 4 ]/ 2 d. 
In most simple cases to take evidence two or three 
Justices of the Peace could be associated together on 
the bench, and this system would make the ordinary 
administration of justice very like the national one of 
Panchayets. In important cases, such as house-break- 
ing, dacoitee and murder, 5 Justices of the Peace should 
sit, the senior, being president, to have the casting 
vote for committal or release on insufficient evidence. 
The doing away of the appointments of Commis- 
sioner and Collector and the reorganizing the pay 
code of Moonsiffs, Assistant Judges and Circuit . 
Judges, should, with reduction of the rate of interest 
1 ]/ 2 per cent, effect a saving of at least j£io,ooo,ooo 
sterling to the revenues of the Empire. 

’ Appeals, both Criminal and Civil, should lie from 
the Circuit Judges’ Courts to the High Court, which 
should be composed of a Chipf Justice, appointed in 
every case from England, one half of the Puisne 
Judges shoufd be appointed from the Bar in England 
and one half from the Circuit Judges. And in all cases 
where intricate points of Indian law and procedure 
were brought before the Might Court, the Court of 
appeal should consist of c>ne English Barrister Puisne 
Judge and one Indian bar Puisne Judge, and this 
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should especially be the case in any suit in which the 
Government of India had any{ interest. No Civilian 
whatsoever should in any .case be appointed a High 
Court J udge, as it .would be easier for a negro to 
change his skin than for the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vants in general to dive*st themselves of their procli- 
vities and prejudices in favor pf the Government. 

With regard to local rates and cesses,* with which 
Zemindars are charged, these should strictly be ap- 
plied to the improvement of the province in which 
the taxes are levied and not appropriated to the im- 
perial revenues for general purposes. One point 
more. As we have already shewn that the Zemindar 
should be permitted to purchase his land from the 
State landlord in fee simple at 25 or 30 times the 
yearly rents he pays to that landlord, so in like 
manner should the cultivator have the right of pur- 
chasing his fields from the Zemindar by paying 25 or 
30 times the actual annual rent he pays. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


THE FIRE MIRACLE IN THE SOUTH 
AND THE NORTH. 

ON the 28th June was performed, at the Dharma Raj Temple at Nellore, 
the “dreadful ceremony,” as it is called, of fire-treading. The 
ceremony seems to excite in the South the same interest as the car or 
the swinging festival in the North or rather the North-East. A 
rumour got abroad that the Musical Doctor in charge of the District 
had prohibited the fiery ordeal, and the vast crowd, assembled to witness 
the miracle rather than worship at the temple, were showing audible 
symptoms of indignation at this interference with their rites and cere- 
monies, when the Grand Panjandrum himself came that way. It now 
appeared that the great Collector did not forbid it but had only de- 
ferred it. He was out in the neighbourhood making settlements and 
he wauld take advantage of the opportunity to sec the fun. So the 
cenimon^ at the temple had been postponed to suit his convenience. 
As soon, however, as Mr. Macleane was on the spot, music was struck 
up and the procession began. In the large plain before the temple, 
is the fiery pit in sight of the idols brought out of the temple 
and placed in a # conspicuous place, like Roman emperors 
presiding at a gladatorial feat. The procession goes round the 
pit and then round the effigies of the gods. Again and again 
they repeat the circumambulation, gathering courage for the dreadful 
trial and stretching on tension the expectant souls of the reverent sight- 
seers. E?ven the unbelieving are dumb-foundered by the noise of 
drum and bell and the strange calm in the faces of the devoted men 
in procession, lighted up by the red glare of the burning pit. At length, 
the procession comes to a stand at the Eastern side of the fiery enclo- 
sure. The appointed number of rounds has been finished and the 
notable business oftlfe day is about to take place. Again, a deafening 
peal of discordant instruments, and now loud incantations rend the 
air. Before the roar has subsided, the thing has commenced' — the aged 
Brahman leader has put his right foot foremost into it. He is in no 
hurry as if anxious to be out of a dangerous game as soon as possible, 
but walks slowly to the Western end. .So little is he afraid that 
he wheels round and appears at his staiting point, ready for the 
fray once more. Nor he alone. His followers in the procession are 
all so many heroes like him. They now followed him in his walks 
t over the fire. This peripatetic exercise over burning coals, was 
several limes gone through, by all of them, without an accident or a 
scratch, or a single case of flinclvng. tor the head-priest and his 
loyal band seemed to enjoy the feat. The tinkling of the silver bells 
and the roar of many voices had an agreeable influence on the hoaiy- 
headed man. • 

Soothed with the sound the priest grew vain, 

Stirred all his cinders o’fer again ; 

And thrice he shamed his foes ; and thrice! he crossed 1 the 
fiery plain. 

At last when the ordeal was gone through to the satisfaction of the 
most sceptical, they proceeded in a body to the gods, their leader 
putting a chain of flowers round the neck of Dharmaraj, the presiding 
divinity of the temple and special projector of the country. Thus the 
Ceremony came to a close, with music and the shouts of the multitude. 


9 That account of the Dharmaraj festival has no doubt an anthropologic 
importance, and even a scientific one too. To our Bengali readers in 
particular, it will commend itself. They will not fail to notice, how, 
under its infinite variations according to time, place and race, it is 
continually apt to be homogeneous. We have a similar fiery ordeal 
here, but not at the same time, though possibly in the same connection. 
It is held previous to the Charak festival, towards the end of the pro- 
ceeding month of festive austerities, as out of the ceremonies intro- 
ductory to the crojvning feat of self-torture— tlfe swinging business. 

This takes plafe not towards the % end of June but about the begin- 
ning of April. We have ourselves in our boyhood witnessed this 
fiery ordeal and remember it well. But there are points of difference 
between the Northern ceremony and the Southern ceremony, as related^ 
above on the authority of the Hindtis correspondent. Here there 
is no grand temple of Dharmaraj, but there is a tradition of a Dharma 
Thakoor, once worshipped by princes and still revered by the masses 
in the rhral districts. The enterprising proprietors of the Bangabasi 
have rescued from loss a great popular epic which is still sung in parts 
and listened to in the villages of the interior as a devout exercise. 
Ancient trees, and blocks of stone lying in some thoroughfare, are 
sometimes spoken of as the receptacles of the great Dharmaraj or 
Dharma Thakoor. By others of the poorer clssses, the great Siva 
represented by stone Itnqatns in village temples, is identified with 
Dharma. Hence, as the torturing festival culminating in the swinging 
jiloft in the air on the Charak pooja, as it is called, is held in honor of 
Siva, the fiery trial which is a part of the month-long festival, the 
whole seems to be in reality a festival of Dharma, gradually misap- 
propriated to the more revered Hindu god Siva— probably by Saivas 
— devotees of S<va— in power. The tendency is to Hinduise.pre- 
Hindu and extra Hindu myths and' divinities, and merge Nonaryan 
relics in the Aryan. Siva himself seems to be an aboriginal object of 
worship— a Nonaryan deified*; but he has long since been entered into 
the Hindu pantheon and indeed into the Hindu trinity, and identified 
as the Vcdic Rudra. Dharnia has not yet passed his doubtful vulgar 
stage. The Puranists have not utilised him. No Hindu stories cling 
round his name. There are a few stray notices * of Dharma, but they 
amount to no more than a vague personification, now of Duty, now of 
Truth, and anon of Religion. Hence his little hold on the genera 
Hindu world. At any rate, he seems to be the same antique Dravidian 
Aristides who is worshipped in his temple at Nellore. At one time, 
before aboriginalism had been suppressed, he was probably the pre- 
vailing object of worship throughout the South and as far up as all 
Bengal Proper even unto the frontier lands. It is thus that we have 
the same*fiery ordeal in Bengal as that at Nellore. 

Here, as we have observed it, the suanyasecs , as the takers of the 
vow of self-infliction during the last month of the Hindu year are 
called, assemble of an evening before the lingam. A great fire is made 
itV the court, and this is stirred and thrown about by the suanyasees 
till the whole plain in front of the spe&ators is one mass of living 
coals. But not all the sua/iyasees. Some of them fought shy of the 
fiery business, but the older hands seemed to delight in stirring and 
throwing about the fire and walking briskly through it. They seemed 
to bear, if not charmed lives, at least fire-proof soles. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF MR. A. L. ROY’S 
AMERICAN PAMPHLET. 

In a letter from the Author to the Editor of “ Reis <Sr» fiayyct” 
AN EXPLANATION. 

While thanking you for the very flattering expression of opinion in 
regard to my humble self which appeared in your issue of July 30th, 
and a great part of which my modesty forbids me to appropriate, I 
beg of you to allow me to correct an erroneous impression which 
one^passage in your remarks might be twisted to convey. The pas- 
sage has reference to the appearance of my contribution to the North 
American Review and runs as follows : — 

“ The essay was a thing produced to order— an American attack on 
England respecting her government of India by the hand of an 
, Indian depending at the moment on American help. Not that 
there were in it no traces of his genuine views, but they were dis- 
torted out, of proportion and exaggerated into something very unlike. 
The original draught offered had been returned by the editor as toe 
favorable to England. The poor Indian submitted to the dictation 
as the only way open to him to purchase the means for returning to 
his native land.” 

I remember having once had a conversation with you upon the 
subject, and if I left you with the impression reproduced in the 
above passage, let me make haste to correct it in justice not so much 
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to myself as to my American friend, the editor, or rather the assist- 
ant editor, of the North A merit an Review . • 

It is true that the article in question V\as written to order. It is 
also true that my first draft was refused. But the order was given 
and accepted, not to gratify American spite against England, nor to 
fill up my purse, but for the sole object of drawing attention to the sub- 
ject of India’s government by England. Indeed, the proprietor and 
nominal editor of the Review , Mr Allen Thorndyke Rice, is a man 
more of pro-English sympathies than otherwise, having been educat- 
ed at Oxford, and spending at least three munths in the year in 
England ; while the assistant gditor and editor je facto , Mr. James 
Rcdpath, is a Scotchman by birth, one of the few Scotchmen I have 
known who possessed a heart. Perhaps I could not better serve 
my purpose than by reproducing as near as I can recollect the con- 
versation that I had with this latter gentleman on the occasion. 
It might have an interest of its own beyond its connection with 
the subject of this letter. 

Said Mr. Rcdpath after having gone through my first manuscript : 
“ Well, Friend Roy, this is all very nice and good. It is an excel- 
lent essay. But that’s all that can be said of it. This sort of stuff 
won’t fetch — I don’t mean the money, for you can have as much 
money as you need, or more if you want — but I mean it won’t fetch 
an audience. And that’s what you have got to do. What we mean 
by an article is not a milk-and-water compound like this that won’t 
choke anybody, but we mean a thing with pleanty of flesh and blood 
in it.” 

On my suggesting that in that case I might appear one-sided, he 
remarked : 

“Fiddlesticks! One-sided ! Shew me the reaction that was* not 
one-sided. The only value of a Hindu’s article on English rule in 
India is to shew the reaction that rule has produced in the mind of 
the Indian people. Your only value, or that of any Indiafi, in 
American or European eyes, is that you represent a reaction, a fine. 
You say that the sum total of* English rule in India is injustice. And 
unless you can shew that yaw feel it, that you resent it, that you 
cannot bear it, you cannot expect other people, least of all Anglo- 
Saxons, to sympathize with you. W»c, Anglo-Saxons, are too busy 
and unsentimental a people to bother ourselves with the thought of 
other men’s miseries when they themselves seem to be pretty well 
content with their lot. 

“Now, mark here another thing. • We, Anglo-Saxons, preach the 
gospel of peace, but we believe in the gospel of force. We profess 
Jesus Christ, who died for other men, but we worship Herbert 
Spencer and Darwin, who have shewn us how we might l.vc upon 
other men. We take no interest in any one who cannot do us harm. 
And never forget that if you want to geL anything out of the Anglo- 
Saxon, you must not put out your tongue to shew how well )ou can 
lick, but shew your fang, and threaten him with a bite.” 

1 asked how I was to proceed. He answered, 

“ There is only one way, the only sure way, if you want ever to 
accomplish anything by means of the pen. Throw away your ink- 
bottle, and dip your pen in the red blood of your heart! Never write 
like an amateur. Marshall your forces for the purpose not of a 
review, but of an attack.” 

And so it was done. The article that was refused had cost me 
three weeks, the one that was accepted was finished in less than 
three days. And it wal on my way to the steamer that brought me 
homewards that L left the first prqpf at the office. My friend, the 
heard-hcadcd but soft-hwmed Scotchman, was in ecstasies of joy. 
He said that he had not been an editor in vain, that it was a glori- 
ous day on which he could give a chance to the poor Hindu, and 
that he regarded »that as his personal attoncment for all the iniquities 
committed in India under the auspices, as it were, of that most 
heartless class of men, the Scotch Political Koonrynists. 

Personally I am not sorry that the article was written as it ap- 
peared. ft was a one-sided, exaggerated version no doubt, and the 
production of a young than of iwenty-seven ; but there was not a 
single word in >t that I did not fully believe and leclat the time. And 
I fully believe even now that it would not have drawn the attention 
it did if it had been written in what is called a sober style. The 
truth was exaggerated in it, but it was meant for people possessed of 
the eyes of a mole. — Yours respectfully, 

; AM RITA LAL ROY. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 23rd July 1887.— Mr. C. R. Marindin, Officiat- 
ing Magistrate and Collector, Dinagcpore, is allowed leave for'Uirec 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 22nd August next, or such subsequent date as he may avail, 
himself of it. 

The 26th July 18S7. — Baboo Radha Madhub Bose, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Ranaghat, Nuddea, is transferred to 
the Suddcr station of that district. 

Baboo Khcttcr Gopal Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Purncah, is transferred to the Suddcr station of the district 
of Nuddea. 


This cancels the order of the 19th instant appointing Baboo 
Khetter Gopal Roy to havejeharge of the Chooadanga sub-division. 

The 28th July i 8J>7. — Baboo frobhat Nath Roy, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Noak holly, is allowed furlough for one 
year, under section 132, chapter X of th'e Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the 1st August next, or from, such subsequent date as he 
may avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. R. II. Coxe, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Narfiin- 
gunge, Dacc.^ is allowed leave for two rqonths and twenty day-', 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date . 
on which he may be relieved. 

Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Dacca, 
is appointed temporarily to have charge of *the Naraingunge sub 
division of that district, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. II. R. 
II. Coxe, or until further orders. 

Mr. N. Warde-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
on leave, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Giridhi 
sub-division in the district of Hazaribagh. 

The 29th July 18X7. — Mr. A. E. Harward, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Hajiporc, Mo/.ufferporc, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the second grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors. 

The 30th July 1887. — Mr. A. Earle, c. s., has been granted by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India an extension of furlough 
for two months on sick certificate. 

The 1st August 1887.— Mr. W. Maude, Officiating Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Shlhabad, is allowed* leave from the 
forenoon of the 26th May to the forenoon of the 5th July 1887, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Mr. J. Beamcs, Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, is ap- 
pointed to be Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 

Mr. N. S. Alexander, Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division, 
is appointed to be Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

'Phe 2nd August 1887. — Baboo Rali Prosad Chatterjcc, Tem- 
porary Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is transferred to Mozuffcr- 
porc, with effect from the date on which he joined that appointment. 

The order of the 28th June 1887, granting Baboo Gogan Chan- 
dra Das, Officiating Deputy Magistrate ami Deputy Collector, 
Pooree, privilege leave for one month, is cancelled. 

Mr. E. M. Lewis, Superintendent of Government Printing, Ben- 
gal, is allowed leave for two months and twenty days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect lrom the 8th instant, or 
such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. , 

Mr. W. Ross, Deputy Superintendent of the Presidency Jail 
Press, is appointed to act as Superintendent of Government Print- 
ing, Bengal, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. E. M. Lewis, or 
until further orders. 

JuimuvL. — The zXih Julv 1887. Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant* 
Magistrate and Collector, Naraingunge, ^)acca, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the second vlass. 

The 29th July 1887. Mr. A. E. Harward, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Hajiporc, Mozuffbrpore, is vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the first class. 

'Phe 1st August 1887. — Baboo Kisori Mohun Sikdar, n. l., is ap- 
pointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Ruiigpore, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Gaibanda, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Jogendro Nath Mookcrjec, or until further orders. 

Baboo Koylasli Chundcr Mookerjce, First Subordinate Judge of 
Shahabad, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by ^ such a Court up to the 
value of Rs. 500, within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Arrah and Buxar Munsifis. 

Moulvio Shafuiddin Ahmed, Sub-Deputy Collector, Attia, Mv 
mciisingh, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third 
class. • 

MARINE COURT. 

The Loss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

Monday, August r. 

The .Aljuunird enquiry into the circumstances attending the, loss 
of the S. S. Sit John Lawrince was resumed this day afternoon. 
Mr. H end'Tsofl, Barrister, instructed by Mr. Orr, watch' d the pr<* 
cccdings on behalf of Messrs. Macneill & Co.' Examined by Mr. 
KLilby, 

Bunko Behary Bose, said : — I went on board the S. S. 
Sir John Lawn me before she started on her last voyage with m v 
brother’s eldest daughter, the eldest Rani of the late l^aja Opoorbo 
Kiishna Bahadur, of Sablu Bazir, and some other neighbours, and 
one man tervant and three maid servants who went to Chandballv, 
and three ofinv nephews returned with me, along with anUria servant. 
It was about candlelight that I went on board with these people. 
The steamer’s lamps were burning in the saloon. It was at 7 i\ m. 
We went up the ladder from the port side. This party were going 
as first class passengers, except the servants and some of the neigh- 
bours. At first wc tried tfl get on board by the starboard ladder, 
but this being awfully crowded, wc got up on the other side. A 
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crowd of boats was there ; we went by two dinghis. I did 
not observe a native country boat a* landingstagc on the port 
bide. The people were making an ^wftil no be.* 1 did not sec how 
they got upon the ladder. 1 did not notice any police boat, with 
any policeman in uniform aTnotig this crowd ol boats. Nobody tried 
to prevent ns when we wcre,going up the port side ladder. 1 did 
not see any body else, except our* party, go up the port ladder. Wc 
wetft on board at 7 p. m. I kept in the saloon, and also went above 
the saloon, where the servants wtjre. I could see tbat the spar 
, deck was full of passengers, who were going to Clundbilly. 'There 
was hardly room to walk about. They were sitting packed close 
together. It struck 9 when 1 came ashore to the same ghat, which 
was Koilah Ghat. 1 d|gl not see a police boat near the ship at 
any time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Henderson, — An arrangement was made 
on a previous Sunday that we should be allowed t<> go on board by 
the port side. We were armed with a letter to that < fleer. J saw 
more than twenty boats in a crowd. I don’t know the diflcrciue 
between the boat ami a police boat. 1 am sure 1 saw no policemen 
in uniform in any of the boats. 

Examined by Mr. Kilby, — Aushootosh Chnttcrjee, tai l : — I 
was on board the S. S. Sir J'-hn Law ran e before she went on her 
last voyage. I think it was on 'Tuesday, the zqrh of June. 1 
went on board with mv family. We first went at 5-30 p.m. with a 
party of five boats, to get on boaid. We went alongside the steamer 
on the starboard side. The lascars and crew said that the) weic 
taking in goods, iftid told us to go Kick ashore, and letum again 
when wc would be called. Our boat, however, remained alongside. 
My father was on board. We returned ashore, and when the) 
whistled to us at night, most probably at 8 i\ m., we leMrncd on 
board. We went on board the steamer by rim starboard side ladder. 
Our party consisted oi \|o or 50 people, including women and 
children. Of these 30 were intending passeng^is, ol whom lour 
were men, the rest being women. We tried to g.r fin (lass 
tickets, bur, failing to do so, took deck passages. Our party grouped 
themselves £ound tTie foremast oil the upper deck. 1 lcli alter gun 
fire, and returned ashore. When we went on board there were 
some people. Win n 1 left the vessel at gunfire the upper deck was 
awfully ciowdcd. It became so crowded that each peron snuggled 
for his own place. 'Those that came on board first, sat, the others 
who came afterwards had to stand. As far as l could s *e there was 
no room for persons to lie down. Those that were silling were lorn King 
each otluy. TitL was the state of thing*, on tin* upper deck. I heard 
free] uent cries of distress about the overcrowding ol t In* p n.seiigei s. 
'The famales* I heard were v lying. 1 peeped down into the lower 
deck, and saw it was lull of passengers also. Tlu-v were l-**.** crowded 
than the people on the upper deck, 'The passengeis were cruelly 
treated by the captain and the lascars. 'They used to catch the 
hands of the women, ami push them along the dock. Some of the 
women fell while being pushed. 1 did not see any policnun in 
uniform in or near the ship either at the time 1 went or on my 
return. 1 am quite nure that l did nor. I don’t recollect whether 
the passengers were being counted. The captain was standing just 
below the ladder in the boat with a ship. It may have been a 
stick. If anybody tried to conic down the ladder he would strike 
them. 

To the Court. —My uncle told me that it was the captain, lie 
was a short old man. He was a short stout man. Wc did not see 
anybody returning from the steamer ashore. While we were going 
on board none of us were stopped, because we weic not going to 
Chandbally. When wifcamc away both decks were v«.ry crowded. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Henderson.— I don’t know the exact 
number of our party w ho went as passengers. 'There were more 
than 29 or 30. They had all got tickets. My uncle had all the 
•tickets. His mane was Jogendro Nath Cliatti rj-'e. He siniplv 
told the captain that he had got tickets, m.'ntioning no number. 
My uncle held up the takers in his hand, when he spoke to the 
captain. I was nearly two hours oil board. When I went on boaid 
there were many dinghis about. When 1 left 1 saw only three or four. 
I did not sec any man alongri le the short stout old man. This man 
was a stout man with whom my uncle spoke. I was cool, not 
flurried when 1 went on board. The cries of distress \ver<? u laprt\ 
6 goo lucho) gi, r'ore^a/am qw, kobtai gala ;y 'They said that they 
uould not retun by the same way from pilgrimage. 'There cries of 
distiess were not heard before the passengers went on board. I did 
. not se<* any people fall into the river. I did not say that the 
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--'Hie leuditwA with which Holloway’s unguent removes all obstruc- 
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part should be fomented, dried and immediately well rubbed with the 
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ulcerations which lendei life almost intolerable. No sooner is this 
Ointment’s protective powers excited than the destructive process 
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captain counted the passengers. Here the Court adjourned 
for tiffin# 

Examined by Mr. Kilby — Robert Buslibv, said : — I am 

Surveyor of this port; the Port Commissioners* Engineer-Surveyor 
to the Port. I passed my examination as Surveyor of Steamships 
for the Board of 'Trade. I was appointed, in 1874, as Shipwright 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. I practised in England 
as a surveyor until April 1882, to the Boa rc^of Trade. « In London 
first, then in Hull and lastly six years in Liverpool.# The Board of 
Trade nominated me ;w Engineer-Surveyor to the Port' Commis- 
sioneis. I am remunerated by salary. I am not allowed to take fees. 
My salary is Rs. i,coo a month. My duties arc to rtispcct steam- 
ships under Acts 6 and 7 of 1884, that is all sca-going and all inland 
j steam vessels in the Port of Calcutta, all cooly emigrant vessels, 

I under Acr 21 of 1883, all ships or steamers applying for register 
under the Merchant Shipping Act ; any ships reported to me unsea- 
woithy under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act of 1880, or any 
other duty the Port Commissioners order me to do. The fees of all 
these various duties are paid to the Port Commissioners. The fees 
amount to about Rs 20,000 annually. I have an assistant surveyor, 
Mr. ) «>li n MtKcllar, and also a shipwright, surveyor of boats. Mr. 

1 McKc’ilar is my subordinate, and has to farry out my official dircc- 
t#>ns. I am the final authority, and am responsible to Government 
or the Port Commissioners. No onf supervises my work. My 
duties are to survey the ship, the machinery, hull, and the equip- 
ments of both iron and wooden ships. T passed an examination in 
the matter of rigging and gear in England. It is part of my duty to 
suivev the ship*, while they are under repairs. 1 1 an owner intends 
building or repairing a ship which he intends to ir-c hereafter as a' 
passenger ship, lie generally calls for me to survey the ship before it 
is l.tunclud. Sometimes 1 am asked to visit the vessel before the 
bulking is complete. 'This is done to save expense later on, which 
l might call for if I wjic not satisfied with the way the vessel ivas 
built. My interferefice is limited to sgeing the vessel built strong 
enough. I don’t trouble myself about her shape. 

Ir it, left entirely to my discretion to decide whether the vessel, 
is strong enough or not to by a passenger vessel. 'The owner 
ca.i appeal if my requirements arc too stringent. No one else 
ran call in question my action at all. I have known the 
Str John Lawn me since 1884.* I came out here in 1882, in my 
present appointment. 1 first cayne out under the impression that I 
would be an enginccr-survcvor of the steam ships, which I had 
h 'on accustomed to at Liverpool, which was confined to passenger 
t Miners, In the beginning of 1883 T got emigrant ships added to my 
duties. I noticed the Sir 'John Lawrr/n<\ before she was repaired. 
King in the river. I was consulted whether she would be repaired 
or not. 1 was asked to report on the condition of the vessel. 1 
made a report and this went through the Port Commissioners. I 
think Mr. John Mckinnon consulted me what amount it would take 
to repair her. 1 was not told whom the steamer belonged to. 
Before the repairs were begun, 1 was asked to report as to what 
repairs were iic( essarv to get a certificate. My report is probably 
at the office, i can’t say what date it bears. I can’t say from 
memory when the steamer was built. Somewhere between 22 and 
23 years. She was built in 1 865. The Sir John Lawrence was an 
extra strong steamer as originally built. Her scantling was above 
the requirements of a ship classed 90 A I at Lloyds of A I keel, and 
her gai board strakc were exceptionally heavy, her plating quite a 
six -tenth heavier, and her shearplate one-eighth heavier, than ships 
of Ik r tonnage would at piescnt be. Her iron was a ten per cent 
better quality than they make iron now for ship plates. 'The require- 
ments of a ship classed 90 A 1 at Lloyd’s for the , garboard strakc 
would be seven-sixteenths. 'The thickness of the Sir John Lazvrcn, c 
was originally ten-sixteenths. The sheer strakc of a ship classed Ai 
at I.lovd’s would be eight-sixteenths. It was fivo-cigths in the Sir 
J , j'H i.awnntC. The bill strakc of vessels classed at 9° Ai Llovd.*, 
should be .*,ix six tenths and the bill strakc of the Sir Jcbn Lawrcrn e 
| is seven six-tenths and the flat at the bottom tlu* same thickness. 
In the Sir John Lauteme it was six sixtenth respectively. 
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‘Utltc SSlcck. 


T HE Madras Government have made a forward movement. The fol- 
lowing order has just been issued 


“ In modification of the orders contained in the Proceedings of Gov- 
ernment recorded in the preamble, the Right Honotable the Govern- 
or in Council is now pleased, under instructions from the Government 
of India, to declare that native Indian subjects of the Queen are eli- 
gible for enrolment as Volunteei s. 

Proceedings of Government, Military Department, No. 4856, d at eel 
2nd August 1880, are accordingly republished for general information. 

‘ Separate Corps of Volunteers, or even companies consisting solely 
.of Natives, are not desired. Nevertheless, if any of her Majesty's 
Native Indian subjects should desire to take their places amongst the 
members of a Volunteer Corps, understanding sufficiently the English 
language, adopting the uniform of the corps, and being willing and able 
to share in its duties, there will be no objection to their enrolment, in 
any corps willing to receive them.’ , 

This decision will be communicated to His Excellency the Conv 
mander-in-Chief, and to all Commandants of Volunteer Corps serving 
under the Madras Government.” 

Lord Connemara has added another clear title to the love and 
gratitude of the peopte. 

* 

* * 


IN the House of Commons, Sir John GORST, in reply to Sir Thomas 
KsmONIjE, denied that any uncourteous treatment had been shewn to 


the Indian Princes, cither at the late Volunteer Review, or the Naval 
Review at Spithead. This is, of course, the usual official disclaimer. 


Mr. H. M. STANLEY, the New York Herald Special who has proved 
one of the most enterprising and successful of Afiica« explorers, 
is reported to be dead. But the report requires confirmation. 

• # * 

Bombay is mourning the death of the Honorable Sir Maxwell 
MELVILL, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Member of the Council of the Governor of 
Bombay, who died on Fricfay the 5th instant. Mr. Melvill arrived in 
India on 7th November, 1855, and in June 1869 he was appointed a 
Judge of the High Court, anJ became a member of Council in 1884. 
He was an able and accomplished man who had made a successful 
Judge. Latterly he* had been one of Lord Rf.ay’s most valuable and 
trusted colleagues. The departure of Sir W. Wedderburn and the 
death of Sir M. Melvill leave the Government of,*Bombay distantly 
weak. 

if. 

* * 

Mr. WESTLAND took his seat as Finance Minister, under the usual 
salute, on the 9th instant. Mr. Barbour could not come out till 
December. 

# * 

THE Nizam has been charmed with Colonel Marshall's four months’ 
service, and has, with the permission of the Viceroy, increased the 
military Secretary’s pay to Rs. 3,000 a month— by way, doubtless, of 
compliment to the recognition of the native charmer. 

*** 

ONE Mr. Bellairs claims to have found a gold field, not second to the 
Colar, in the district of Honnali. 

• • 

PROFESSOR Bourne, of the Madras Presidency College, has, after 
many— we hope not painful— experiments, arrived at the conclusion 
that scorpions do not commit suicide when exposed to fire, and that 
their sting is not fatal to other scorpions. The next turn is the savants' 
of the Christian College, to prove, by equally patient and incontestible 


observation that, in older to obtain means for indulging in their 
proverbial drinking habits, fishes do not actually commit criminal mis- 
appropriation under the Penal Code. After that, it will be time for the 
•Patchecappah Pandits to prove that peacocks — those notoriously vain 
people — do not go to the length of committing forgery in order to be 
able to keep up appeal ances. Arc they in the Benighted Presidency 
just now oppressed with too much le^suie ? , 

• * 

•¥ * 

^6,318,000 were rerrtitted to the Home Treasury from 1st April to 6ih 
August 1887. 

***■ 

Next month, the Viceroy and Lady DUKM-.RIN stray to Narkanda for 
an exclusion. 


TlIE activity in the manufaciuie of paper in Germany *has produced a 
glut in the market, and the consequent low pi ice. To clear off the 
stock, the works are to he stopped for a month. 

• * 

Several cases of cholera are repotted among the garrison at Kohat, 
Peshawur, Mussooiie, Ranikhet and Almoia have also been visited this 
season by that disease. # 

* 

* * , 

The Langworthy scandal has terminated in Court. Mr. Langworthy 
tenders an apology, pays immediately twenty thousand pounds for 
breach of promise of marriage, and five hundred pounds a year for 
support and education of the child. • t 

*** 

A STUDENT of a Calcutta school was brought up before the Chief 
Magistrate for being drunk on the public streets. He pleaded guilty 
and was fined Rs. 2. He had been charged before for the same offence 
and also convicted of theft. A fine school that Which has produced 
such a precious example of precocity ! 


• « 

Ok the Jubilee presents to the Queen, Ilolkar gave her a necklace ol 
pearls ; the Rao of Cutch a silver jug, with cup^ jewelled with emeralds ; 
the Maharajah of Cooch Behar a gold and ivory work-box, with a 
brooch formed of a carved ruby, surrounded by pearls ; the Tliakur of 
Gondal a silver vase ; the Nawab /after Jung a gold cup and stand of 
Bidree work ; the Nawab Asman Jah a gold salver ; and the Bhurtpoi e 
Maharajah an address in a jewelled kharita. 

**# 

Mr. Grant, the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, has sentenced Srimani a 
Nandigraini to five years’ rigorous imprisonment, under Sections 361 
and 339, for kidnapping a girl from the lawful guardianship of hci 
mother without her consent, and wrongfully confining her for the pur- 
pose of clandestinely mai raying her with his son. The defence put 
up was that there was marriage with the consent of the girl’s mother* 
But the marriage was not proved. The Jury returned a verdict of 
guilty by four against one. 

*** 

•% 

It is reported in the Statesman fioin Midnapore under date the 6th, that 
“ Owing to very heavy rains there has been a considerable rise in the 
rivers of this district. For two days no country boats ventured to cross 
one of them, the Cossye. Both ilia Cossye and the Silye have 
breached their embankments — the former a little below Panscurah, and 
the latter close to the Glnttal sub-divisional building. Ghattal, a pur 
tion of Cossijorah, and Moyna are in c onsequence again under water 
this year. It is feared that jelief operations will have to be opened. 
No loss of lives is reported ; but loss of property is considerable.” 
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The Fort St. Georgs Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. Palli 
Chentsul Rao Pantulu, C. I. E., as an Additional Member of the 
Council of the Presidency for making Jjaws and Regulations. A most 

able and worthy man. # * 

, • 

• * * 

News comes from Bombay that the Parsis of Calcutta are organising 
a Fund for the proper 0 mc;rns and appliances for carrying their 
• lead. Mr. Bykamjue Jf.ejeehhoy, c.s.l, of Bombay, has contributed 
Rs. 12,000 in aid of the Fund. I4 is time that there •should be some 
organization here for carrying the Hindu dead. The influence of Eng- 
lish civilization has blunted the edge of the old neighbourly feeling of 
sympathy and assistance in matters of marriage and death as in 
others, although it has not gone far enough so as to rid us of the 

inconvenient customs connected with them. 

# 

* * . 

Wealthy parents beware !- 

“ A merchant, an old man in Jaggayapctt, had an adopted son with 
whom he was not on good terms, owing to some difference in money 
matters. This son and his family left his adopted father’s house in 
consequence. One night, after partaking of meals, the father, mother, 
cook, and another fell ill and all died, with the exception of the cook, 
who was brought lound by ttye treatment of the civil apothecaiy. It 
subsequently transpired that the son was seen in the kitchen of his 
father’s house on the fatal night, and it is suspected that he introduced 
poison into the food. The chemical examination disclosed that the 
poison used w;*s stiychninc. 5 ’ r 

Such unnatural sons are not so uncommon as* people are apt to think. 
Wc had a school fellow, now rolling in wealth, who used constantly 
to express his impatience for his father’s death. There is another 
wretch in town who actually, in deliberate cold blood, killed his father 
for lucre, and escaped by the kindness of a virtuous Police. 

■v 

* *■ 

In a Sliitaz correspondence in the Bombay Gazette occurs the following : 

“ Two Persian merchants of long standing have failed here with 
liabilities amounting it is estimated to four hundred thousand tomans 
or upwards of a million and a half of rupees. The bankrupts carried 
on an extensive trade with Europe, India and ( hinn, and had branch 
establishments at Bombay and Hong Kong. In consequciue of the 
fuiluio of these men bants it is rmnouted 111 the bazaars that several 
small mci cant ilc hi ms which have had business relations with them 
will follow suit. Within the List five or six years several large rom- 
mercialthoiises have come to grief, and it is the opinion of many who 
are in a position to know that at present there are veiy few merc hants 
in Shiraz who may be thoroughly lelied upon. The members of the 
two bankrupt fit ms have, I hear, been mdcivd up to Ispahan by II. I. II. 
Zel-e-Soliam m order that their books may be ptoperly looked into for 
the benefit of the unfortunate creditor*/' 

* 

0 • * * 

TltK Bhakkur Malakwul section of the Sind Sagur Loop Line of the 
North Western Railway, is available for all kinds of traffic since the 
1st instant. It is one of the homier protection railways. Commencing 
at Mozaffcrajtnd, it runs in a northerly direction to Lieah, Bhakkur, 
and Kundkm, from which station it takes an casteily course past 
Khushab, and then follows the northern bank of the liver Jhclum, until 
it reaches Hatat unpur, at which point the line is earned over the river 
by the recently completed Jheluin Bridge, and is contiuned due east 
until it joins the Punjab section of the North-Western Railway at 
Lula Mina, a station between Jhehim and W.izirabad. Three branches 
of various lengths leave this loop line, running to Bhora, Khcwt.t (for 
the salt fi Id*), and to KuraiMii for Dobra Ghazi Khan, all of which are 
• open for traffic. 

• 

* ♦ 

The Madura Mail's Cuddalore correspondent wntes 

“ The civil suit in connection with the right to demolish and rebuild 
the Sabai in the Chidambaram temple between the Nattukottai 
( hcttics and a section of the Dikshadais is now before lire ijigh Court. 
The District Judge dot ided in favor of the Nattukottai Chetltes and 
the priests have appealed against this decision. There are two parties 
f «imong the priests known us Pei inkuti hi and Chinnakatchi. 'l'he loiincr 
of whom back the Chetties. A fresh suit has now been filed in the 
District Court by the Peii ikntrhi against the Chinnakatchi that certain 
jewels of the temple have been misappropriated by the latter. Issues 
in this case were framed on Friday la*t. Hon’blc Raja T. Kama Rao 
and Mr. C. Kichandra Kao Sahib appeared for the defendants and 
Mr. Kurnar-safrii Pillai of the local bat for tire plaintiffs. This most 
important and sacred temple is now offeimg anything but a pleasant 
spectacle before the law Courts. The Vishnava Bramans Of Tiiuvan- 1 
thipmam have hitherto been maintaining their exclusive proprietorship 
to the town. Under the order* of the President of the District Board, 
the mam street of the town is being metalled and repaired. Conse- 
quent on this a oiickeiing took place on Tuesday between the Brah- 
mans and the servants m the District Board. In the heat of the fight 
the Local Fund Overmen, it appears, was roughly handled and insulted. 
It is a strange kind of proprietorship that tnese people claim.” 


THIS is the result of the Court’s enquiry on the wreck of the Tasmania : 

“ London, August 8. The Wreck Commissioner, H. C. Rothery, 
delivered an exhaustive judgment in the Tasmania case. He finds the 
second officer chiefly blamtible for the accident. More reckless navi- 
gation has seldom been brought under the notice of the Court, less 
care being shown than would be required on a small trading ship. The 
second officer’s certificate is suspended for two years. 

The third officer is found wanting in his duty in not bringing back 
the life-boat, in allowing the crew to scatter, and setting a bad ex- 
ample in going inland. • 

The fourth officer was also to blame for going qff in the life-boat, but 
his fault is somewhat redeemed by his persistent efforts to return to 
the ship. 

Upon the genrtal questions as to tlie managing aqd discipline of the 
ship, the court declares that Captain Perrins was quite equal to his 
duties, but he ought to have had six officers, giving two for each 
nightwatch. It is also suggested that there should be four instead of 
three European quarter-masters for these watches. 

Competent and independent evidence has satisfied the Court that 
proper ly clad lascnrs are quite as good as European sailors even in 
danger and difficulty, in frost and snow. The lascar deck hands on 
the Tasmania were amply sufficient, and they alone of the crew con- 
ducted themselves thoroughly well. As regards getting out the boats, 
discipline was imperfect, but allowance must be made for the extreme 
danger and difficulty in which everybody was placed. 

Mr. Amitews was not justified in leaving the ship. The mail boat 
ought immediately to have returned to the wreck and also the life-boat. 
Few of those ashore come out of the inquiry with credit. Mr. Andrews 
is among those most culpable with life second-class passengers. If the 
life-boat had returned and brought off another load the smoking-room 
might have held all the remaining persons, and so great loss of life 
might have been prevented. 

The Court spoke admiringly of the great courage and gallantry of 
the chief offn er and Major Coopei, and declared no fault was to be 
found with the conduct of the passengers left on the wreck. 

It will be seen that the judgment amounts to a severe censure on 
the management of the ship, condemning as it does both the navigation 
atfd discipline. Acting on the advice of counsel, several passengers 
who weie piepared to give evidence on the subject of the captmn’s 
health and the rolihoiy of property, mere not brought forward, the feel- 
ing of (he Court evidently being llr.it the second officer was mainly 
blamable for the wicck of the vessel, whilst it could not deal with the 
question of looting, save as a matter of discipline.” 

Where now aie the Al.LKNS and the KEMPS of the Anglo-Indian 
pi ess ? Where the writers who insisted on the native supcriotity of the 
White sailor ovei the black lascar ? 

Sir Mi rldyih Blow i>en has sentenced IIlgii J xrdine, - charged 
under Secs. j<7 and 337 I. 1 \ C., with attempt to minder hi* wife, 
SlKsAN Jane J vrdinl, and with cau*mg lout, and with acting rashly 
and negligently whereby life was cndangeied, — to 79 days’ rigorous im- 
prisonment for the one offence and four years’ labor for the other, 
l’he facts appear to be that “on the 19th May List, the accused, who 
was living with his father-in-Liw, the assistant station-master of Delhi, 
had some wpids with Ins wife in her father’s house, and that he seized 
hold of her and drew a pistol from his pocket. Mrs. JARDINE broke 
away, and ran from the house on to the platform just as the 8 o’clock 
down train was standing theie. The accused followed and, while 
running after his wife on the platfoim, filed three shots at her. Mrs. 
JARDINE reached the station-master’s room, where her father was, and 
as the accused came in close pui^uit, the father saw accused with a 
pistol presented at his wife. Mr. Cox strffck accused’s hand up, closed 
with him and disarmed him.” The accused pleaded provocation and 
said that he fired the shot.* only to frighten. “It § had been expected 
that some other disclosures would have been made in tin* case regard- 
ing certain charge^ of infidelity made by accused again -.t his wife but 
as the counsel for the prosecution did not touch upon tins side of the 
case, the Court was unable to allow the .w-ci^a d to go into tin 1 matter. ’ 

This is zcolm indeed ! lm*i* giv'ng the pti*onci the benefit of- - 
suppression ! This i* tendone >s to be *uie -with a vengeance ! 

But was the Judge light? \Y 1 the accu*cd not (ompetent to produce 
evidence to establish piovnt atom 1 

* 

% * 

THE Jogis have --.cored a triumphant •victory in the Police Court : - 
“DEFAMATION. 

(Btfote the lion We Syitd Ameer It ossein.) 

The case in which four Native gentlemen, named respectively, 
Madhub Chunder Nauth, Uumuer Kumar N.mth, Nepal Chinnier N ruth, 
and Udoy Chunder Numb, charged Babu Nundo Lai Roy, Editor 
and* Publisher of the Yogir I'oita (a pamphlet ), with defamation, was 
called on for herring ye*!erd.iy (o;h J, when B dm Kanyo Lall Muk- 
eiji appeared for the prosecution, and Babu Copal Lai Seal for the 
defence. The names of the other defendants are Rally l’rosunno Roy 
(the Punter) and Srinath Laha, the proprietor of the Printing Press, 
known as 1 Surjodoya,’ where the said pamphlet was printed. Babu 
Ciopal Lai Seal said that no translation of the pamphlet in question had 
yet been tendered. Babu Kanye Lall Mukmji said that tire same was 
in course of preparation. He would take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that the Editor and Author of the said pamphlet, Babu Nundo Lai 
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Roy, having tendered the following apology, the charge against him 
was withdrawn. The apology ran as follows ‘ Written by me, Nundo 1 
Lai Roy, Brahman by caste, and clerk by profession, inhabitant of Tora 
Atpore, at present residing at Taltolla, within the Town of Calcutta— 

I have composed and published a small pamphlet, named Jon's Poita, 
in Panchali, and published it in Surjodoya Press by Sri Nath Laha. 
In it, by way of example, I have made use of abusive and indecent 
language towards the Jogi caste ; in consequence of which you have 
instituted a case against me, under Section 500 of the I. P. Code in 
the Calcutta Police Court before the Hon’ble Syud Ameer Hossein, 
according to the instruction fif the President and members of the Cal- 
cutta Jogi improvement Association in Bengal with a view to remove 
the stain from the Jogi caste. The case was fixed for hearing on the 
5th August 1887. I was complettly ignorant of thn purity of yotir 
character and conduct ; of your right to study the Sham Veda, and to 
perform the rites mentioned therein ; hence I published a pamphlet 
called Jogir Poita which is full of invectives, had the same printed by 
ICally Prosunno Roy in Surjodoya Press in Burtollah, Sri Nath Laha 
being the Proprietor of the Press. Now I have been fully informed of 
your pure origin, right to the Veda, and to perform the rites mentioned 
in the Sham Veda, from A gum Books &c., and have witnessed the 
examples in the character in your men. I am very sorry for my fault 
and repent of it, and I heartily beg to be pardoned by all the Yogis in 
Bengal. I hereby promise that in future I will never write such a bad 
book ; should I write, then I will be punished according to law. From 
this time, I will try my best to publish to the community about your 
high caste, and your right to the Shaste~s .’ The Court thereafter said 
that it would adjourn the case for a week by which time it was to be 
hoped that the translations would <be ready, and that since the principal 
had apologized, the others would see their way towards an amicable 
settlement of the case.” 

Talk of eating hutnble pie ? Here is gourmandising and revelling in 
that edible. This Roy feasts on humble pie with the gusto with which 
the late KESHUB CHUNDER Sen exhausted the land of Havana of all 
its — Belatee Koomra — and the exquisite delight with which, morning 
and evening, he fell on its curries of brinjals and bananas. Mr.^R. 
Mister, lord of the manor, might enquire of his agent at Tora 
Atpore what sort of a diner-out '»f a Brahman is this tenant of his, 
turned author of the Calcutta Grub Street. This literary eletk— 
not in holy orders, we presume — not only admits and retracts his 
libel, but also gives a sort of slavery bond. He not only withdraws 
his imputation but adds a panegyric on his accusers and their class. 
He carries his amende honorable to humiliating lengths. The pressure 
of til s prosecution I14& had a wonderful effect in opening his eyes. 
A more sublime spectacle of penitence was never presented, lie will 
henceforth devote himself to the championship of the men whom he 
had maligned. 

This business is so much of a good thing that it almost looks like a 
“selL” The good Jogis should make themselves sure of the meaning 
of the literary and theological references in the document which they 
have extracted. 


HERE* is a Coroner’s Inquest. The case is of an ordinary kind in 
Legal Medicine. The interest of it lies in the Jury’s suggestion for 
better Hospital management 

“At the Coroner’s Court last week, there was an inquest held touch- 
ing the death of one Doya Bewah, who had died at the Campbell 
Hospital from blood-poisoni*vg. It appears that the deceased had been 
enciente , and had attempted to bring about aboition. A woman of the 
name of Prosanno, it was alleged, had made an attempt to bring it 
about in a most unskilful find unprofessional manner and that it proving 
a failure, the doceusel herself tried the same process, but her attempt too 
was attended with serious injuries to her person. She then went into 
the College Hospital, and complained of pains all over her body, but 
concealed from the medical officer, who admitted her, what her com- 
plaint really was, or of her being enciente. As there were no beds avail- 
able at the time, she was sdnton tc^ the Campbell Hospital, where she ex- 
plained her case, and was treated accordingly, but too late to be effec- 
tual to her, for she not long after her admission succumbed to her 
illness. The enquiry resulted in the following finding by the Coroner’s 
j ur y : — * vVe are of opinion that the deceased Doya Bewah died from 
the effects of blood poisoning, brought on by criminal abortion and that 
under such circumstances, the woman Prosunno is punishable under 
Section 314 of the Indian Penal Code. Furthermore, we consider that 
a thorough examination of the deceased was not made by the House 
Surgeon at the Medical College Hospital, and that it is evident from 
the statement of the Assistant Surgeon of the Campbell Hospital, that 
the deceased was in such a condition, that her removal from one Hos- 
pital to another, most probably accelerated her death ; and we desire, 
therefore, that this should be brought to the notice of Government. 
A warrant, we understand, has since been issued for the arrest of the 
woman Prosnano, who has absconded.” 

We hope the Principal of the College will be called on for a full 
report of how they order these serious matters in their snug corner, 
where the public light does not usually penetrate. It is only when 
doctors happen to disagree desperately, as Dr. Payne and poor Dr. 
Woodford did, that we have an opportunity of knowing what precious 
souls they are. 


There are signs of discord in the erewhile happy family of the Great 
Bureaucracy, Mr. Edgar Galbraith, C. S., has demanded of the 
Pioneer an unreserved apology f«Jr its very libellous statements as he 
calls them, about his cortduct as honorary secretary of the Mussooric 
Band Committee. The great organ of the Service not only declines 
to do anything of the kind, but our contemporary severely chastises 
both Messrs. Galbraith and MacphersoN* (the latter the Superin- 
tendent of the Doon). It charges them with rushing through thc # 
committee an offensive resolution regarding the officers of the 2nd 
Goorkhas, who had refused to lend their band for the occasion. May 
we hope that the promised good from disagreement will be realised 
in this instance ? 


(Editorial $otcs. 


T HE Exodus Question has apparently been postponed to the Greek 
Kalends. Lord CROSS is in no hurry to take it up. It is wired from 
London that the Secretary of State has intimated that the final orders 
on the exodus question will be delayed until all reports bearing upon the 
'Local Governments and their annual tiansfer of head-quarters to the 
hills are before him and have been considered. Wise Lord Cross. Let 
sleeping dogs lie — “for good,” if possible. 

• • 

OUR old women may as well be ready for a lit. There is a genuine and 
avowed Russian in our inuLt. He professes to be a mere newspaper 
correspondent, but that is all nonsense, we know. He has doubtless 
higher game in view, liis movements are being recorded with the zeal 
due to eminent foieigners. Here is the last bulletin 

“ M. Nicholas Notovitch, the special correspondent of the A r ovoye 
Vn*mya , makes only ten days’ stay at Simla. He then visits important 
towns in Upper India, going afterwards to Calcutta, tyadras and Bom- 
bay, and returning at the end of three months to Russia vid Persia.” 

The situation is one for anxiety. The Deputy Commissioner of Cal- 
cutta ought to be telegraphed to see that no communication take place 
between NICHOLAS and any classical Baboos. Here is an opportunity 
for Master Barnard. 

The Russian papers lately gave out rather exultingly that the Bound- 
ary Commission settlement has conceded to Russia 1,500 versts, equal to 
about 1,000 miles, of leiritory and only a trifle of 20 verts to* Afghanis- 
tan. The telegram announcing this result was met by the usual out- 
burst of dissatisfaction. And no doubt, on the face of it, it seem9 a 
poor ending of a great expedition and a protiactcd negociation. Of 
course, the truth easily escaped fiery journalists and irresponsible poli- 
ticians that the representatives of England presumably tried their best 
to obtain the best terms for their country and their ally the Ameer. At 
the worst, we must make a virtue of necessity. Perhaps, it is not 
so very bad, after all. It is now semi officially explained ' from Simla 
that the area conceded to Russia on the Khusk liver is not very 
different in extent from the area in dispute at Khuja Saleh, and, more- 
over, it is a desert, for the most pait, while the 12 or 13 miles obtained 
by the Atneer is valuable fettile land, cultivated and inhabited. It 
is plain of course that, step by step, Russian* diplomacy, by its skill 
and doggedness “ drags, at each remove, a lengthening chain ” — of 
survey and measurement. But that is, as it weie a hereditary disad- 
vantage with our good rulers. In the olden times, English envoys 
were regarded cm the Continct with something of the amused interest 
with which the Atai.ik. Ghazi’s ambassador or the agents of 
the struggling Panthays were viewed in India. But they could 
scarcely be formidable. This continued down to the present century 
and was exemplified in the great Congress of Y'icnna--an event of 
which we have the fullest authentic particulars. Lord Castlekeagh 
was not quite the intellectual eunuch that Byron characterised him, 
but shared the defective education of the British and Irish landed* 
and governing class of his day, his manners were not up to mark, they 
had not that repose which marks the caste of Y r ere de Vere, he could not 
divest himself of his insular self-consciousness. At Vienna, he was over- 
powered by his position as the equal of great princes andtfamous minis- 
ters. The cordial condescension^ of the assembled notables gave the 
finishing sttyke and utterly prostrated him. Throughout the conference 
he was as dough in the hands of the highly polished and astute wights 
he had to deal with. We fear the same relation between British and 
Continental diplomats continues to this day. To our mind, England 
never succeeds in diplomacy, unless at the point of the bayonet, as 
after the Crimean War— when it is no matter of pure diplomacy at all. 
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CROMWELL’S agents were never in danger of being abashed into silence 
for fear of exposing their French. 

General Ghansuddin, in cofnmand of three battalions of the 
Ameer’s troops at Herat/ had, by the Generalissimo GholaM HAIDER, 
for a long time been suspected to be in treasonable correspondence 
with SlKANDAR KHAN, on the "frontier at Panjdeh. He was warned, 
but, instead of taking the hint in good part, he preferred to protest his 
innocence, and, to give point to Bis asseveration of injured innocence, 
he offered to be blown from a gun if a single scrap of his writing 
could be produced against him. The Commander-in-Chief was bound 
to consider this a challenge, and so he quietly pursued his enquiry, 
and having at last obtained several letters, sent General Ghansuddin 
under arrest to Cabool. There lie was confronted with the evidence 
of his own hand. Thus convicted, he .has been put to death. Mir 
Ahmf.d Khan, of Logar, a relation of General Ghansuddin, was 
also arrested as one implicated. 

A Sikh ran amok in Kushalgar in Kohat. He used to take jhutka 
flesh which the neighbouring^ Mahomedans did not relish, and they • 
marked their disapprobation by mixing tobacco with the Sikh’s drink- 
ing water. He complained to the Magistrate who fined them each 
Rs. 2. The Mahomedans took thi| to heart and, after Court, they be- 
laboured the Sikh severely. He in his turn took the law into his own 
hands, and at night killed two of them with a sword and then at- 
tempted to destroy others. He is in custody. His brave people ought 
to disown him for his sneaking behaviour. Executing one’s own ven- 
geance is barbarous and should be discouraged as anarchic, but it 
may, under certain circumstances, be respected, if not approved. But 
this Sikh took a mean revenge. 

• 

A JUST Judge has been promoted to the bench of the Madras High 
Court, in the person of Mr. Henry John Stokes of the Civil Service, 
late Judge of Coimbatore. As Collector he did not shine at Madura, it 
is said, but here we must beg leave to interpose an exception in respect 
of the judicial side of the Collectorate, in favour of the author of the 
useful rfnd excellent notes on the Madras Rent Act (No. VII., M.C., of 
1865.) The complaint is that Mr. Stokes was not popular. He was 
all the better for it, we opine. It is not your popular man that usually 
does well, that is, gives conscientious true work. What though Mr. 
STOKES did not lay himself out for “the madding crowd’s ignoble” 
applause— whit though Ik; was not constantly closetted with district 
notables or the aspiring spirits who manufacture “ public opinion he 
was for the very reason unhampered by “ connections.” Without parti- 
alities and prejudices, he was free to hold the balance between diverse 
interests and different classes and contending parties. He brought to 
the public*service a sober independent mind and accurate knowledge 
and a disposition to do justice. This has been apparent whenever he 
has held a purely judicial office. He made his reputation in Tanjore 
during his brief judgship, which he thoroughly maintained and even 
raised as Chief Majgiyrate of the Coimbatore District. In that 
office his firmness and impartiality were put to the severest trial, 
and lie passed triumphantly through it. Neither the e\ pirit dc corps 
of the Indian Civil Service, nor the frown of Sir M. Grant Duff's 
. Government had any effect on this admirable public servant. It was 
mainly to his acumen and determination to do the right, that we owe 
the exposure of the Salem conspiracy. Such a judge is a rare posses- 
sion in India, and Madias should be grateful to the present Adminis- 
tration for having strengthened the highest Court by calling Mr. 
Siokes to its bench. The Stokes are a rather remarkable race, with 
a special aptitude for the liberal professions. ' 

« 

With the extension of railway and steam communication to all parts 
of the country and the consequent multiplication of a low class agency, 
European and native, there are grounds for apprehending the increase 
of new and vory offensive forms of crime. It is bad enough for male 
Indians to bo insulted and worse foV poor women to be huddled by 
force into compartments without sufficient room in theyf. But what f 
shall we say of railway officers or menials taking indecent liberties 
with unprotected travellers of the gentler sex ? Above all, what shall 
be said pf railway myrmidons escaping out of the dark precincts of 
their fiery furnace 'and creeping alongside a train in motion and 
stealing into the sanctum of ladies and 1 obtruding their begrimmed, 
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sooty and stinking carcasses on the fair inmates, and even going to the 
length of attempting the extreme violence on them ? Yet such cases 
havemot been unknown. 

About a month ago, two Parsee ladies filed an affidavit at Surat 
against a European station master who had made an attempt to outrage 
their modesty. It is said that the man has since been dismissed 
But is that the end of it ? 

Another case, more serious perhaps, comgs from Rajputana 

“Miss Williams, a daughter of the jailor at Jeypore, aged 12 years, 
was travelling in a second class of the Rajputana line on fier way home, 
from Bandikin wtyen, at the 5th station, Zur, she rushed out of the 
carriage, calling out ‘ guard, guard.’ The guard or inquiring learnt 
a European had entered her compartment, while the train was in 
mqtion, and attempted to take liberties with her and that when the 
train was nearing the station, he quitted the carriage on the off side- 
On this the guard brought before her the only two European travellers 
by that train, but she did not recognise the culprit in either of them. 
She then described her persecutor, and this led the guard to suspect 
the engine-driver ; and when the train reached Jeypore every precau- 
tion was taken by the guard and everyone was shown to Miss Williams. 
She did not recognise the culprit until at last the engine-driver was 
shown to her. She at once said that he was the man who had come 
into her compartment. The driver had, however, taken the precaution 
to change his clothes and tried to blacken his face with coals ; but 
without avail.” 

Luckily, “ without avail by the wriest chance, we may say. The 
engine-driver was not produced till effort was exhausted to force this 
poor girl to make a fool of herself and ruin a luckless innocent. It 
is all very well to say that every precaution was taken by the guard. 
IJut on the face of the narrative several questions arise. How is it 
that the engine-driver was shown last, even after his person had been 
described. The guard, if he had attended to his duties, ought in all 
probability to have fixed his suspicions in the right quarter without 
any such descriptiAn. At any rate, the engine-driver could scarcely 
have changed his clothes so soon after the arrival of the train without 
some connivance. We think poor Miss Williams wa3 very ill used 
by being put to recognise hev assailant, whom she had never before 
seen, in his changed dress. The Political Agent, Jeypore, inquires into 
the case. 


To pour oil upon troubled waters has long been among the “proper- 
ties” of Poesy — in verse or prose. But it is scarcely a hundred years 
since the idea was introduced into the domain of science. The credit 
of that introduction is given to Benjamin Franklin. It is said that 
the great American was struck by observing on board the subduing 
effect on a high sea of the greasy refuse water drained from the vessel’s 
cook-room. If so, with his usual practical turn he pursued the matter 
to the bottom. In that case, however, his inquiry has left no influence 
on the world at large. Pouring oil upon troubled waters still passed 
for one of the amiable notions of the poets — a mere trick of literature. 
From time to time, the question of the truth of the idea was started in 
literary journals like Notes and Queries , and passages were cited from 
records more or less ancient in proof of the*effecis of the oleaginous 
treatment of an angry sea. In time the matter passed from the hands 
of literary men and book- worms to tho& of men of science and ex- 
periment. There is now scarcely any room for doubt. In America, the 
relation of oil to waves has attained the consistency of a departmental 
belief in the state. A Lieutenant of the Navy has presented a.mernoir 
on the subject. Tjhe writer has evidently made a long enquiry, for he 
descends to particulars. According to him, 

“ Oil should be used in boarding wrecks, tbe boarding vessel running 
under the lee of the wreck and then discharging the oil. Its use, he 
contends, might save much damage to boats and ships in heavy 
weather. Two quarts of oil shed per hour are sufficient for this pur- 
pose if wisely used. Oil is most serviceable in deep water ; but even 
m surf or on a bar it may be useful.” 

Assuming their correctness, these are valuable suggestions. At a 
time when our people are perishing by hundreds before their door as 
it were in the Bay by the loss of ships, they are particularly welcome. 
The attention of the British Government, which is more interested 
than any other Power in the safety of shipping, will, no doubt, be 
drawn to the new prospect opened out by American science and per- * 
severance. The British Government, though sure, is a trifle slow. 
Unfortunately, the Indian Government has scarcely left any marine 
department, or else the subject would be one for its inquiry. Might 
not our Government do something independently, while inviting the 
attention of the ministry to the old poetical recipe for appeasing tbe 
sea now in all seriousness adopted by the ’cute Yankees ? 
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TEE PeopUs Friend's Calcutta correspondent is a believer in— T arini 
Churn Neoci. We are told— 

44 Our 
calamity 
prophecy 
Calcutta I 
members 
which wai 

Then o 

“ It seems after all that there is something in the .Hindoo science of 
Astrology which is so much depreciated by the educated Indians.” 

Why should it 44 seems, ” and be * after all ?” One might ask, 44 after ” 
what all?* No, no, Baboo ! Nothing like firm faith, unhesitating 
unquestioning, faith can remove mountains, — what are any accumula- 
tions of facts and reasoning, befoie such a motive foice? For feitility 
Saint Nfcor.i probably beats any other hero in the line. Here is 
another of his predictions— 

44 The native astrologer in Calcutta whom I have already mentioned 
has predicted that Baboo Nilambar Mukherjee, the late Prime Minister 
to the Maharajah of Cashmere, will he again reappointed in his post. 
The prophecy is very bold indeed and it remains to be seen whether 
it actually comes to pass. Already a brother of Baboo Nilambar has 
been appointed Chief Justice of the Chief Court at Cashmue, and this 
appointment .may be taken as the pielude to the lemst.illution of that 
of Baboo Nilambar in his former office.” 

There is no boldness, because no risk, in the last prediction, any 
more than in the preceding one— which is of the commonest type in- 
dulged in by the vulgarest mountebanks, and clearly derogatory to 
Neoci’s pretensions. If the remark about Baboo Nilambar is to be* 
held a title to the prophetic offic e, we claim the Correspondent’s 
homage. We have been telling every body from the first that Balx*o 
Nilambar will go back to Cashmere. If God s [vires his life, he is 
bound to be tecalled to honor and Mice. 

The Calcutta Corporation has decided^ upon a debenture loan of 
Ks. 15,54,5000* to be repaid after 30 years at 5 per cent, inteiest. The 
greater part of it, Rs. 12,90,000 is meant for the extension witcr works. 
The balance is to be applied in repayment of the 6 per cent, loan filling 
due on the 1st September next, ami for* dunnage woiks and bustcc 
improvement. 

IT is satisfaction to find that, on the recommendation of the Vice-Chair- 
man (Babu Gopal Lal Muter), the Town Council proposed, and 
the Commissioners have sanctioned, a compassionate personal allow- 
ance of Rs. 15 a month to Ashutosh CHATI'ERJ EE, the poorly paid 
Debenture clerk, who lost his parents and alt jgether a dozen of kith 
and kin in the Sir John Lawrence . The Corporation has shown 
that it has heart to feel. 


The Resolution of the Town Council that Mr. O. C. Durr, the Col- 
lector, was a contractor and not a servant tu the Corporation, has been 
modified by the Commissioners in meeting. They hold— by way 
of clewing the way for the future— that the official in question is a 
servant of the Municipality 4,0 the extent defined in his contract. 
Mr. DUTT was entitled to consideration. He is a man of ability and 
untiring energy, and has done good service in his office. He would 
have done still better'by confining himself to it. But lie has a passion 
for work, and the municipal staff is not strong enough to be able to 
dispense with his ready and efficient help. Hence, lift is ubiquitous in 
the Corporation. Without responsibility, he is the true guiding genius 
in many departments, sowing the seeds of demoralisation in his path 
in the very effort to set matters right. The truth is, that with all his 
intelligence, education and activity, notwithstanding his exceptional 
municipal experience, he has not yet developed the higher qualities 
of command. His restlessness is apt to be a disturbing element, spe- 
cially in an Oriental country. He lias not yet acquired the faculty of 
knowing where to stop. If he has* unearthed abuses and spotted de- 
linquents, he is understood to have driven good men and true from 
the corporation, to the injpry of efficiency. With a consciousness 
of hqman weakness, he might be more tolerant and practical. In 
fiqe, all he wants to fit him for rule is to cultivate a little patience 
and repose of soul. 

The Tirhoot Courier gives notice of changing its date from Tuesday 
to Wednesday. We hope with this change there will be an improve- 
ment in the get-up. The Courier started well, even brilliantly, with a 
lively and admirable introductory address. It is still in good hands, 
though of late there are signs of weariness, if not of inferior interfer- 
ence. But all its culture and thought have failed of adequate effect 


astrologer, Baboo Tarini Churn Keogi, predicted that a 
vill befall a great family in the capital of the Empire. This 
has just been verified. The Raj family of Sonha bazar in 
las sustained a severe calamity by the death of about forty 
of it who were passengers in Steamer Sir John Lawrence 
' lost iyhe Bay of Bengal on the 25th May last in a cyclone.” 
>mes the inevitable Conclusion — 


fioni the mechanical department not well seconding the literary staff. 
Add to this, the paper of late comes in such a crumpled condition 
that it is difficult to read,* and impossible to enjoy it. Considciing 
that the type is new and the paper tolerable, this ought not to be so. 
Our meaning may be illustrated by the Railing paragraph in the 
Courier last to hand, which we reproduce perbatim et literatim , points 
and all, with all its imperfections on its head, to wit — 

44 We found a cyrious note inVSehmvler’s Tmkisian the other day 
as to the origin of the word 4 horde » which maybe of interest to our 
leadens. 4 I he word Horde, Russian Ord.r, comes fmm the Tmkis 
Uulu, a camp, seen now in Uidu, citadel, which U the ai cepted tenn 
m lashkcnt, Khokand and the neighbouring places. Qida is now 
commonly used by the Russian soldiers and Cessavfcs m a very amus- 
ing manner as contemptuous term for an Asiatic. Our rcadeis will 
know that a particular form of Hindustani is called I'ulu. in-as-much 
as it was the camp language of the Mughal Emperors. The connec- 
tion iiom the note above quote*!, perfectly evident between it and 
hoide, most probably never eiitt’ted into any one of their minds It 
ceitainly never did iiko ours.” 

Ces.-crcks ’ is, of course, Cossacks, and 44 Sehmyler” is the American 
traveller Schuyler. Tiuuc aic seveial other mispiints, one only of 
which we will notice. 1 he quotation begins, faintly to be sure, with an 

fn verted comma, but it disappears without notice like the sacied Saras- 
wati in the band-— leaving tut visible sign of an ending. The intelligent 
leader is not deceived ; but he fiets under the tieatment, notwithstand- 
ing. And what is the good of learning or wit or philosophy if it is not 
pmpcrly presented? Had this paragiaph or even this number been an 
exception, we would not have cared to notice the point. But the fact 
is, that we have wished to enjoy the Courier and have not been 
allowed. And here we may as well add the geneial lemaik that it is 
bad form to employ single inverted commas as quotation marks. 
Although thcie is high autlionty for the practice, it ought to be confined 
to books. It may be allowed m caicfully got up books, but it should 
he strictly eschewed in the hasty punting of journalism. The,piactice 
of the great newspapers in England and in India of piefixing double 
inverted commas to eveiy line of quoted matter insetted in the 
body of the ai title and of even type with it, seems archaic at this 
day, and peihaps pedantic, but it is preferable to the .other ex- 
treme, 111 which a single slip of the pen or a single type dropped 
by accident inevitably leads to confusion. There are papers fonwhich 
the orthodox rule of marking every line of each quotation miyht be in- 
convenient. There aie writers who are supposed to be partial to the 
[ single inverted comma from tire advantage it offers of imposing on the 
imagination ut readers and passing quoted matter for original. But 
the Courier is far too able a journal to stand jn need qf such tricks. 
The most approved plan of the day, usually followed in the Statesman , 
is to print quotations in a different type, or at least to isolate them 
from the original wining, into distinct paragraphs by themselves. In 
that case it is not indispensably necessaiy to maik them in the usual 
way. You may dispense with your inverted commas. In*owr paper 
these are as often exhibited as hot. They aie best reserved for quo- 
tations within quotations. 

After so much ado about a point of punctuation and printing, we 
have not the lieai l to com hide without another word. It might look 
like trifling —nay, a slinking of the higher responsibilities of public 
waiting — to pass over the subject-matter of our contemporary’s note. 
We must therefore beg to be excused from being in the category of those 
of Courier's readers to whom the correction mentioned never occurred. 
It is farthest from our mind to take any mean advantage of the writer. 
We admire ins condour. It is easy to be wise after the event, and lie 
has disdained to be so wise. The fact of the matter is that SCHUYLER 
has made no discovery. As early as Richardson, whose great phi- 
lological l.tbmtis were originally contributed to the Eneyi lo/xrdia Metro- 
potitana , projected by Coleridge and cairied out by Sm ED LEY, the 
Tuiki derivation, through Russian, of the word has been known. 
Richardson's authorities, old Purchas and others, anticipated the 
researches of the American traveller. 

IT is always dark under the lamp. I11 the neighbourhood of the 
enlightenment of metropolitan Indore, the darkness of* Mhow has 
hitherto maintained itself- -with respect to Zoroastrianism at least. 
There are Gfipbrcs and Guebrcs. So iheie are Parsees at Indore 
and Par sees at Mhow, and the tw r o sets have not always been in 
mutual harmony in the practice of their common creed. The Indorce 
Parsees arc the Progressive cainp and the Mhowa Parsees are Con- 
servatives. The difference came out in connection with a recent 
melancholy occurrence. And we are glad to find that the prudence 
of the good people of Mhow finally made it the occasion for a rap - 
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prochemotit between the two sections of the same community. 

The disposal of their dead has alwjiys been to the Farsces in the 
Holkar territory a subject of co/icern and <f difficulty. They are few 
in numbers and for the most part picked men, too well occupied 
to have leisure or even inclination tocairy their dead on their own | 
shoulders to the distant Towers of Silence. And yet it would not do 
tfor them, any more than for Hindus, to employ porters, if porters 
were to be found without rcljjjious objections to^ouch the dead of 
another creed. The problem had, however, been satisfactorily solved 
at Indore, many years ago, by the ingenuity of a Fat see, by the con- 
struction of a spot ial carriage for the purpose, and the enlightenment 
of the Farsees of* that city in readily making use of it. Hut the 
Parsees of Mhow stood upon their orthodoxy and would not adopt 
such a new fanglcd mode of dealing with their deceased rela- 
tives. So they continued their old fjrauice, looking down on their 
fellow-Zoroastrians of the neighbouring capital as men who, under 
the influence of the prevailing love of convenience and luxury, had 
fallen oft from the purity of their pristine manners, if not from 
their faith. Lately, their conservatism was put to a most severe 
test. On the 29th ultimo,, an old lady of their small community 
died. The body had to be taken to the final resting place to afford 
the usual feast to the thousands of God’s creatures who are not parti- 
cular in their choice of animal d*et. Hut the banqueting hall — the 
Towers of Silence— was six miles off, and the greater part of the way 
was no way at all. There was a road for two miles at most. The 
season too was against the living and the dead. The lady having 
tarried so long on earth might, if she cared to have her remains 
carried to the Tower on the shoulders of her co-religionists, have 
waited a few months more. There has been a good deal of rain for 
Central India fluting the whole week of her death, spoiling such 
roads ayd ways as exist. It was found impracticable to get together 
the necessary number to convey the body. Under the circum- 
stance, the convenience of their Indore brethren repeatedly came 
to mind It was remembered too that one of them, the ingenious 
ADARJI DADAftHOY, has by some years anticipated a possible in- 
clination to light among them in tlte future. An undertaker’s 
van f#»r the Parsec dead might still be discovered lying idle in 
some bayk out-officc in his premises, and if no distinctively Zoroastrian 
draught cattle could be had, no hoises could be objected to as persons 
of a different creed. There were the old scruples, nevertheless, and 
much time was doubtless lost in discussing them, but as with the ad- 
vancing holies and the hastening decomposition under the heat of the 
Central Indian July, there was no coriesponding abatement, or pros- 
pect of abatement^ of the difficulty of finding proper men for the carry- 
ing service, the good people of Mhow more ami more discovered the 
practical side of their Farsee mind. Oithodoxy showed clear signs of 
waning. « Stiff old Zoroastrianism inclined to reasonable terms. Final- 
ly, Conservatism sutrendcred at discretion. Kefonn was installed in 
triumph in the citadel of Mhow. 

The old lady’s remains were conveyed to the Tower of Silence in 

Mr. Al»ARJI Dadajuioy s trap, not without difficulty, without, we ate 

« * 

sure, considering the sUito of the communications. 

When will the Hindus t ike a leaf out of these practical Parsecs? 

REIS or RA WET. 

ROWDYISM IN OFFICE. 

J 1 1 AT is become of our civil protectors? They arc 
not only forgetting their old good manners but 
even developing a vulgar rowdyism. Here 'are some 

of the most recent instances. The Western papers re- 
' port how a European official punched the head of a 
poor native apprentice in his office, and has had to 
make up by tendering an apology when the aggrieved 
applied to the magistracy for a summons. 

A more discreditable act. was that of Second As- 
sistant Collector Lenkas of Kanara in goipg to thg 
office of the Deputy Collector and assaulting, without 
provocation or notice, an old native gentleman sitting 
there pouring over some papers transacting business. 
Poor Madiiava Siiet was a respectable and wealthy 
banker from Bombay, but neither his wealth nor his 
respectability could save him from ill usage from my 


Lord the Second Assistant Bahadoor to the Collector 
of * Kanara. The .old man, who had not at first 
noticed the arrival* of the great man, rocked out of 
his seat and knocked out of his reverie, stands up to 
gaze at the Presence, but before he had time to take in 
his physiognomy, my Lord had left, sooiy however to 
reappear with Mr. Ingle, the Beputy Cfillector, This 
official now asked the Siietjee if he looked defiantly 
at my Lord .Lenkas Bahadoor. Shet answering in 
the negative, His Highness Bearood Dowlah Wolf- 
Jung Bahadoor was irritated beyond measure, and 
came down upon the poor old man with a succession 
of kicks and blows which continued till the fury of 
enemy was spent in the operation. The venerable 
banker suffered without, because incapable of, resist- 
ance, but not uncomplainingly, as the event proved. 
He complained to the proper quarter, and a British 
magistrate thought the justice of the case would be 
satisfied by a small fine. The White Dowlah was 
fined that amount. r 

There is something so contemptible in this exasper- 
ation of wounded sensibility of Master Spooney of 
the Civil Service who causelessly conceives His 
troubled Highness slighted, and something so revolt- 
ing in a responsible officer of Government using his 
limbs with all the skill and agility of a prize-fighter 
on the bare cjiance or possibility of his victim having 
given him witting offence. r There is something so 
mean and dastardly in the mature Briton pounding 
a poor native gentleman, old enough to be his father, 
and kicking and cuffing away at him. There was not 
the least stimulus of resistance, to pursue the course 
of violence. Or, was the absence of any show of 
returning the compliment itself the provocative to 
courage ? Oh, fie ! 

A scarcely less serious instance is reported from a 
frontier district. The local Sylhet paper seems en- 
gaged in recording the doings of the Judge. It re- 
ports that lately this light of the bench whipped a 
man whose only fault was the coming across his path. 

There may possibly be some exaggeration in the 
matter. The whipping may turn out' to be a caning. 
The victim may be a fool, or an unkempt bumpkin 
lost in wondering admiration of the British face 
divine who was easily supposed to be impertinent. 
But the personal chastisement* — personal on both 
sides — is, we take it, no. fiction of the Oriental ima- 
gination. Nor does the station of Sylhet abound 
in Saficblogues, so that some Nobody Smith or 
Brown X could have been mistaken for the Saheb 
Judge Bahadoor. What, then, are we to say of such 
an incident ?• Here is the highest representative of Bri- 
tish majesty and civilization on the frontier exhibiting 
himself, without the teinpvr that might be expected 
of a well-behaved schoolboy ! The greatest British 
official in that part of the country descending to a 
street brawl, or at least not ashamed to strike a poor 
unarmed Indian ! The chief judicial authority shows 
his respect for the law by executing his vengeance 
with his own hands ! SucK is the partiality for one’s 
own class or nation that we are not sure of convinc- 
ing our European readers of the enormity of such 
conduct. But suppose the worm had turned round 
upon its treadcr? What, if the poor Indian had sur- 
prised His Honor with his pluck and returned the 
debt with or without interest ? We are far too res- 
pectable to have hailed such a finale of the en- 
counter. But times are altered, and the gentleman 
incurred a grave risk by his foolhardiness. One 
return blow -would have not only humbled him in 
the dust but dissolved the charm of two centuries. 
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We would not have noticed these cases, if they 
were not getting far too common. We would cer- 
tainly have been slow to believe such a story res- 
pecting a gentleman of position, had we not known 
other gentlemen, equally respectable, commit them- 
selves in the same way. We cannot soon forget how 
a grave an<? learned, gentleman, occupying a high 
position in th& Education department, ran through 
the street in pursuit pf a poor Bengali Baboo 
and battered ’him in the Court-House! "The other 
day a judicial officer in a Political Agency miscon- 
ducted himself in a still more outrageous manner in 
open court while in the execution of his judicial 
office. Surely, it is time enough for a reform. The 
country needs protection from its protectors. 

A GLIMPSE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 

WANTED — A Rl.MICDV FOR Ennui. 

Here is a curious glimpse into life in the West and 
the ways of civilization 

“ The I latest craze among the ladies is a 'hair album’— gentlemen's 
hair. Young men are besought for a lock of hair, and the request is 
such a flattering one that they are only too happy to comply when the 
right damsels apply. The contribution is tied with a blue ribbon and 
goes into the 4 hair album ’ along with the hair of a crowd of other fel- 
lows. Over it will be written the name, age, colour of eyes, date of 
receiving the memento, and general remaiks as to personal appearance, 
&c., which may or may not be complimentary, as the album is nerer 
to be seen by any other than feminine eyes. The young ladies are as 
proud of their trophies as an Indian warrior is of the scalps he takes.” 

What ! is the rape of the lock reversed as to sex 
of the wearer ? And now that our girls are going in 
for high education, must we prepare ourselves for a 
time when the dear creatures will, armed with 
scissors and paste and ribbons, .hunt young men and 
old, known and unknown, and, notorieties of all des- 
criptions, from fattest Mayors to famous “ mashers,” 
through all the gamut of interesting humanity marked 
by Heavenborn generals, successful ministers, ex- 
traordinary jackasses, eloquent preachers, silent sages, 
nastiest saints, naughtiest wits, hardest-lying 
travellers, incomprehensible philosophers, romantic 
charlatans, Russian spies, Turkish bashaws, and 
suspects in general, for the purpose of shearing them 
and lightening their hirsute burdens. Then blessed 
are they who have not yet sent their girls to schools ! 
Trufy indeed, 

where ignorance is bliss, 

' ’Tis folly* lo be wise. 

\Vhat a situation Lathis of the Western fair as dis- 
closed in the above extract ! The sex which the late 
Mr. Mill was wont to represent as the subjected 
one, has been Set free and has received the full light 
of education. All the same its lot is one of suffering. 
Freed from responsibilities as well as restraints, with 
knowledge but without a career, 

too bright ahd good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

these ladies are as miserable as might be expected or 
imagined. Puffed up with the first vanity of know- 
ledge, they are eaten up with ennui. In the “dark 
age ” they were wont to ask gentlemen for verses or 
sketches for their albums. As they became more 
educated themselves, they came to think it a confes- 
sion of their inferiority to have their books filled with 
the effusions of their male acquaintance. So they 
now contented themselves with asking them for at 
most their respective signatures. In fact, they want- 
ed to be more manly, that is, do as the men did, for 
they here followed a dissipation started by men. 
From literary composition to mere manuscript — from 
quest of tokens of the mind to quest of scrawl of the 
hand — was a great fall. Still the ridiculous was not 
reached. Some ingenious men have deduced gener- 
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alisations from the differences of handwriting so far 
as to raise a science ior pscudo-science. Another 
downward leap wa 5 taken when, following some soft 
dilettanti* of the other sex, the fair ones reduced 
numismatics — a branch of literature and history 
which has been vindicated by the classic pen of Ad- 
dison, and to the cultivation whereot the Frenclj havt? 
assigned a nhtional academy 1 — to the absurdity of col- 
lecting postage stamps. There was, it seems, be- 
neath the deep a lower deep, which has now been 
reached, in this unaccountable passioi> for the shav- 
ings ot human beings of the masculine gender. Was 
ever craze like to this ? 1 he last feeble link with 

mind is now finally abandoned. The least rational 
apology is wanting in this fashionable game, or what- 
ever it may be called. 

I he root of all this nonsense lies in the absence of 
healthy occupation for the ladies of the well-to-do 
•classes. Society might thank its .stars if the personage 
who is said to line! work for idle hands, did not provide 
its fair members more questionable employment ! 
I h(‘ poor girls are almost 'prepared for anything so 
as to kill time, and it possible get some fun into the 
bargain. And we ol the far East are teaching our- 
selves to be happy inasmuch as our brunettes assimi- 
late themselves to the Western standard. Hence we 
are more than ever interested in the manners and 
destiny of the sex in the West. We hope Western 
society will soon devise some antidote t a a growing 
evil. Is it not possible to find work for tht? ladies, 
profitable to themselves and to the world ? We hope 
our people will ponder on the responsibility of en- 
couraging the growing distaste to the prosaic domes- 
tic duties of the household — nursing and looking 
after children, cooking, It is not for us to ad- 

vise European society, of which indeed we know 
so little. But it seems to us that a movement for popu- 
larising cookery among the well-to-do may be attend- 
ed with beneficial results. It should be headed by 
the highest ladies in the realm.* Some* of them 
might show an example of sacrifice by treating 
their friends to dishes prepared by themselves. 
Others might make a point of really superintending 
the kitchen ol their house. Cookery is yjet in its 
infancy in Europe— it is confessedly very plain in 
England ! The art of eating is so useful that we 
forget that it is capable ol being raised to a fine art. 
Some of the gifted French alone have had glimpses 
of the truth. But it is a pity that true gourmand 
like Savarin, who, though a lawyer and member of 
Parliament, wrote on gastronomy, had had imperfect 
knowledge of the existing state of cookery. .The 
perfection which it has reached in many departments 
was unknown to him. He ought to have come to 
India, instead of crossing over to America. 

The above has been many weeks in type. Since 
writing it we have come across the following para- 
graph going the round of the Press : — 

“* A Perfect Wife for £2$.* Such is the hearting of an advertise- 
ment winch is being emulated in Kurland. It is issued by a lady 
who is going to stait a sc liool for wives. In these clays of garish ac-’ 
romnlishinents ‘the practical side of women’s nature’ is neglected. 
In the new academy it will bo developed. ‘ Girls who go there will be 
insuuctccl* in housewifery duties.’ The classes will consist of cookery, 
dress-making, physiology, book-keeping, elocution, and debating.” 

It is a great pleasure to see ourselves thus 
anticipated. 

• „ 

THE MAHRATTA ENQUIRY. 

There have been two Murine Courts this week to enquire into the 
loss of the Sir John Lawrence and the wreck of the Mahratta. The 
new or the second Court w^s composed of Mr. E. V. WESTMACOTT, 
Magistrate of Howrah, as President, and Mr. J. Ward, Master of the 
15. 5. Pegasus, as member. Mr. Gordon Leith, Assistant Secretary 
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Government of Bengal, Legislative Department, conducted the en- 
quiry on behalf of Government, and Mr- Garth, instructed by Messrs. 
liARROW and ORR, represented tlfc managing Agents, Messrs. 
MACKINNON, Mackenzie & Co! This second enquiry has been as 
rapid as the sinking of f the vessel. The Court sat only two days, 
Tuesday and Thursday, notwithstanding that Thursday was a holiday. 
The witnesses axamined were the Master (John Anderson), the pilot 
(John r arter Allen), the chief ofitar (Herbert ^Samuel Brown) 
and the second officer (Arthur Storton) of the Mahratta , the mate 
pilot (Malcolm II. Beatty) of the Euphrates , the master (Roxburgh 
Spens) of the Tyrone , the two vessels that came to the aid of 
the Mahratta , two •senior master ptlots (Francis Dillon Bellew 
and John Douglas Bennett). None else were called, not a single 
saved passenger. The President was, however, satisfied, before con- 
sulting his colleague for the finding# and the repoit to Government, 
that 41 both the pilot and the captain appear to have behaved in every 
way that they should after the accident. There is no blame to them 
whatever of their conduct in saving the passcngcis.” The President 
on behalf of the Court also complimented Mr. Morton for his “ be- 
haviour in a very courageous and seamanlike manner, especially in' 
going into the water with the chief office^ to fetch a country boat. 

I am glad to hear the testimony of both the pilot and captain of your 
brave bchavioty on board.” 

The pilot was in charge of the vessel when site struck, and this is his 
evidence 

“ I am a licensed steam lug pilot. I was born at Liverpool, and 
am 54 years of age. I first held a license as Pilot on the Hughli in 
1870. I have commanded about 14 different vessels, steam tugs and 
others, in the Chandbally trade, of which I was both master and pilot. 

I first took chaige of the Mahtatta on the 8th June last, and made five 
trips in her before the accident occui led. I was not in command of 
her. On the night of the 22nd I took over pilotage chaige of her. 
We got ugder weigh at 5-30 a. m., and got to Diamond Hatbour at 
9 A. M. Theie was a conversation in which I said that I was going 
to take the Eastern Gut, as I had received no repoit of the state of the 
Western Gut for four days ; and that the notice shown at Diamond 
Harbour was No. 2 track, 2 6 ; and No. 3 trark 12 feet. It is not usual 
to give notice to Chandbally boats of the depth of water. I have made- 
use of both channels ; twice of the Eastern and ihiee times of the 
Western, with the flood on all occasions except once. I saw the sema- 
phote Hugh Point which irgiMered II feet. I came up the Watei loo 
buoy, passed it, came along, then hard aport. She then came abreast 
the Point, «and an eddy formed on the stai boar bow. When she got 
over that another eddy caught her and carried her on the sands. The 
tide carried her broadside on to the sands. She began to steady a little 
in No. 1 track after the fust eddy caught her, when another eddy 
caught her. It is ail awkwaul corner at all times. I picfened the 
. eastern channel, bccause^I had more water. There may have been some 
change in four days. Not having heard of the depth of water in the 
Western Gut for four days, made me take the eastern channel. It was 
possible the channel may have silted up in four days to the extent of 
five feet. I found the tide a great deal stronger than I expected ; it 
was a six days’ spring. I was ahead of the tide, and it came up 
afterwards, «and made stronger. Nothing could have been done 
after shef struck, as the whole thing was done so quickly. If 
I had known how strong the tide was I should have anchored 
in the bight, and waited for the turn of the tide. From the 
time the eddy caught her till the time she struck was about three or 
four minutes ; and theie was no time to let go the anchor*. The first 
eddy took her and carried her across the track, and the second one 
carried her on to the sftifds. It did not strike me as a specially strong 
tide when it caught me up. I have come up the river on an average 
during the 17 years I have been in the seivite, about 4001*50 times* 
during the year. When there is water the western channel is easier. 
Before the accident I gave orders for the helm to be haul aport. After 
she struck 1 got hold of as many passengeis as I could, and helped 
them up. I did not see the second engineer .it all. It was an hour 
before a boat came. The passengers weie picked up all along for 
about two miles. The first boat which picked up passengers fiorn the 
wreck was the Hughli Point Scrang’s boat. The third engineer got 
washed away, and was picked up by the Selling's boat. I got away 
in the country boat after it landed other passengers. There weie 
53 passengers in this last trip. The Captain, .officers, and ejew all be- 
haved well ; and there was no misbehaviour on anybody’s part. All 
that could be done was done. After consideration I think I was in 
« the right in trying the eastern channel. The two crew who were in- 
juied died on shore, and were buried at a spot pointed out by the Point 
Serang.” 

There was no attempt to ascertain the number of passengeis on 
board and how many were lost. The only evidence as to the num- 
ber of passengers on board is the masters and it is— “ There were 215 
passengers to (from ?) Chandbally ; these numbers were from a return 
given me by the cleik.” • 


DACCA. 

The metropolis of Eastern Bengal is just passing through a crisis. 
The cause of local self-government h?s been imperilled by the 
rashness of a few shortsighted zealots and mischief-making partizans. 
Sir Rivers Thompson was very sanguine about the success of the 


•elective system in a centre of activity and enlightenment like 
Dacca, with an abundance of leisured talent ready to be devoted to 
the Common weal of its cijizcns. Little did he think then that his 
wcllmcant but injudicious compliment to the intelligence and 
public spirit of this old city would not be appreciated by its in- 
habitants but, on the contrary, demoralise them int/ a captious 
spirit of fault-finding interference, which they mistake for an in- 
telligent opposition to the abuse of power. Thy concession of 
local self-government was hailed as a millennium many were 
the festivities with which the occasion was marked he/e in Dacca. 

“It seemed a day (I speak of one from malty singled out), one 
of those heavenly days which can n6t die.” Wc jhen witnessed a 
demonstration unrivalled by any others iftforc it in wild and 
uproarious enthusiasm. Stump orators on temporary platforms 
vied with each other in exercising their lungs and performed, 
marvellous feats of memory. Resolutions of thanksgiving were 
carried amidst the general acclamation of the multitude, and 
sensation-mongers drew in fancy colors the bright future and rich 
prospect lying before the land of the Booh Ganga. In the midst of 
this universal rejoicing, one prophetic voice sounded a note of 
warning. “Let not posterity,” he said, “look back with regret 
upon the withered branches of this gigantic tree (Local Self- 
Government). ” “There came forth fingers of a man’s hand and 
wrote over the candle stick upon the plaster of the King’s palace 
‘ iVJcnc, Menc, Tckel, Upharsiif.*” People heeded not the re- 
monstrance but flushed with victory they thought that the future 
would be an everlasting today. 

Jn an evil moment, (under the malignant influence of Saturn, 
our forefathers would have said) the newly constituted guardians of 
(fur civic interests sought to replenish the municipal cofFcr by re- 
vising the rate of taxation. Here was an opportunity too precious 
to be lost and the enemies, open and disguised, of the principle in- 
volved in the scheme of local self-government, were determined 
to make the mojt of it. The passions of the mob were roused 
against the new regime, a formidable requisition signed by a numer- 
ous body of ratepayers was presented to the Magistrate of Dacca, 
imploring him to put a veto on the proceedings of the Municipal 
Commissioners. They did not stop here. There was some chance 
of the {irgtumntum hu ulinti m being resorted to. Poor Lord Mayor, 
Baboo Anand Chundcr Roy, would have come in, so says Dame 
Rumour, for rough handling at the hands of some rowdy ruffians, if 
their plan to waylay him had* not miscarried. , 'This is the reward 
of piesuming to look after everybody's interests save one’s own ! 
Except for the late Lieutenant-Governor’s kind forbearance, we 
would have seen the last of our elected Commissioners. So far the 
Municipal Governors had acted in concert with each other, but 
the dignified spectacle of a camp divided against itself was bliss 
reserved tor days yet to come. Well, for some reason or other, 
some say not quite creditable to the party now triumphant, his 
colleagues seem to have discovered that the Chairman was a round 
man in a square hole, and at a meeting of the town Corporation, the 
Chairman mid the Vice-Chairman saw themselves outvoted on every 
resolution brought forward, not one Commissioner voting with them. 

This was the signal for a rupture — a good deal of bad blood was 
subsequently stirred up and the scintillating fire was fanned into an 
open flame. The reassessment of taxes had already caused much 
heart-burning among the populace and this ill-feeling, which ranked 
in the hearts of those whom the shoe pinched, was fed and nursed, 
until it was strong enough to die fy all barriers. Baboo Roy was 
left in the lurch, to bear the heat and**burden of popular wrath, 
while* his friends showed a clean pair of heels. A monster meeting, 
monster in more senses than one, was held at the premises of Syed 
Abdul Bari, at rhe instance of certain gentlemen Of light and leading, 
who might to have known better. The conduct of Chairman Roy 
and Vice-Chairman Nundy was denounced in no measured terms. 
Jn this motley crew, there were some whose presence was an ano- 
maly not vet accounted for, but the rank and file presented the 
appearance of a rabble rout led astray by the malicious misrepresen- 
tations of a certain interested class. Those who goi up this 
“packed” assembly, were determined to carry everything in their 
own way. All attempts at opposing the resolutions (which were 
foregone conclusions and any honest discussion was persistently 
stifled) were sternly put down by the President, and those who 
were suspected of being scouts from the enemy’s camp had to retire 
amidst the groans and hisses of the unsavoury crowd, smelling of 
onion and garlic. The proceedings throughout were of an extreme- 
ly informal and unconstitutional character. 

1 understand that Baboo Anand Chundra Roy will make a final 
appeal to the reason and good sense of the elite , in a pamphlet ex- 
plaining his conduct. What the result may be, I do not care to 
speculate, but I can not refrain from expressing my belief that the 
public vote of censure against its elected and hitherto most trusted 
representatives, has been inopportune and ill advised in the highest 
degree. There is no justification whatever for taking such an ex- 
treme step, which may furnish the Government with a pretext to 
withdraw the boon of local self-government altogether. 

In that case how we shall honor the prophet, so long neglected, 
who sounded the first note of alarm. 


Obiter Dicta. 
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( Telegram.) 

From Nawab Abdool Lutccf Buhadoor, C.I.E., 

To the Right Hon’blc the Secretary of State for India. 

The Mahomcdan community of Calcutta beg most respectfully 
to offer their hOutiest congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen Empress, on the celebration of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty's Reign, and fervently pray that Her Majesty may be blessed 
with long life, health and prosperity. 

19th June 1887. ’ 

No. 2449-P. 

From H. A. D. Phillips, Esquire, Undcr-Secrctary to the Government 
. of Bengal, Judicial, Political and Appointment Department. 

To Nawab Abdool Lutecf Bahadur, c. 1. e. 

Dated Calcutta , the 2 nd August 1887. 

Sir, — At the request of the Government of India, I am directed 
to ask you to be so good as to convey to the Mahomcdan community 
of Calcutta, the thanks of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of 
India, for their congratulatory telegram, sent on the occasion of the 
celebration of Her Majesty's Jubilee in England. 


t Indian Law Reports 
9, Bombay 529. 

Indian Law Reports 10, 
Bombay 301. 


RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS. 

From A. P. MacDonncll, Esq., C. S. f Secretary to the Government 
of India. To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Government of the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh, the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, the ChicP 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, the Chief Commissioner 
of Burmah, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg, and the Resident at Hyderabad. — Home De- 
partment, Judicial, — Simla, the— June, 1887. » 

Sir, — I am directed to forward fhe accompanying copy of a letter* 

•No. 1973, dated 30th from the Government of Bombay con- 
Ma . x oo.T taming a proposal for amending the pro- 

’ '* visions of Section 260 of the Code of 

Civil Procedure, 1882, so far as they relate to the execution of de- 
crees for the restitution of conjugal rights. It will be seen that this 
proposal is made with reference to the 
casef ol Dadaji Bhikaji versus Rukhma- 
bai, recently decided by the High Court 
at Bombay, and that, as regards the form 
which the amendment might take, an 
opinion is expressed that it will perhaps be sufficient to follow the 
course adopted by the English legislature, and, while retaining the 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights, to exempt the person against 
whom a decree is made in such suit from liability to imprisonment. 

2. The Indian law recognizes two classes of suits by a husband 
for the purpose of obtaining the society of his wife, namely : — 

(a) for the recovery of a wife (Act XV of 1877, Schedule II, 
article 34) ; and 

(b) for restitution of conjugal rights (Act XV of 1877, Schedule 
II, article 35). 

The execution of decrees in suits of these kinds is provided for 
in Section 259 and in Section 260 of the Civil Procedure Code res- 
pectively. With the first class ot suit, which is an action to recover 
a wif? out of the possession of a peiSon who is harbouring her, we 
are not now directly concerned, though, if legislation in regard to 
the second class of suit be considered expedient, it may be desirable 
to take advantage of the opportunity to clearly establish the distinc- 
tion between the tw/o classes of suits. In regard to the second class, 
it is to be observed that the law which recognizes the relation of 
husband and wife recognizes also that the hushand *is bound to live 
with the wife, and the wife with the husband. The suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights is therefore an useful one, provided 
that no means which arc indefensible on moral or social grounds arc 
adopted to enforce compliance with a decree given in such a suit. 
Under the Hindoo law, “ it is one of the express conditions in the 
nuptial vow that each should be the associate of the other ; and the 
sages denounce the desertion or neglect of cither party by the other 
as punishable in this world and in the next." (Jogendro Siromani's 
Commentary, page 96.) If, then, the obligation be denied by 
either of the parties to the marriage, it is only just that Courts 
should declare the right to exist. A difficulty, however, arises when 
the Courts have to deal with a refusal to perform conjugal duties 
by one of the parties to the marriage, and the question for considera- 
tion is in what way the State ought to interfere to enforce such 
performance. ' 

3. The earlier practice of the Indian Courts by which “ the 
wife was given bodily into the husband's hands " may have been 
in accordance with Hindoo usage ; but in the case of Chohur Bibcc 
versus Ameer Chund (6 W, R., C. R. 105), it was held that disobe- 
dience to the order of a Court directing a wife to return to cohabi- 
tation fell within the scope of Section 200 of the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1859, an d he dealt with either by imprisonment or 
attachment of property, or by both. This view was adopted by the 


Privy Council (11 Moore I. A., 551) and thus not unnaturally be- 
came incorporated in Section a6o of the revised Code of 1877, on 
which section the provisions contained in the Code now in force 
arc based. It has been represented to the Government of India 
that the earlier practice above referred to, as well as that of subject- 
ing a reluctant wife to imprisonment, arc alike* repugnant to modern 
ideas ; and it has been suggested that, as a remedial measure, the best 
course will, as proposed by the Bombay Government, be to follow 
the movement of the English law, especially if by so doing the , 
Indian legislation in this matter can be brought into greater «>nfor- 
raity with the ordinary practice of civilized nations. By the Eng- 
lish law (47 and 48 Vic., cap. 68) it is enacted that — 

(1) a decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall not be en- 
forced by process against the person (Section 2) ; 

(2) when the application is made by the wife, the Court may 

order that, in the event of the decree not being complied 
with, the respondent shall make payments as for alimony 
(tbid) ; , 

(3) when the application is made by the husband, the Court 
may order the property of the wife to be paid or settled 
for the benefit of the petitioner and children of the mar- 
riage (Section 3) ; 

(4) the Court may vary any order for payment as it may think 

, just (Section 4) ; 

(5) non-compliancc with the decree shall be deemed desertion, 
and a suit for judicial separation may be forthwith insti- 
tuted. If a husband has also been guilty of adultery, the 
wife may petition for dissolution of marriage (Section 5) ; 

(6) the Court may" make order for custody, maintenance, and 
education of children (Section 6). 

4. As divorce is easily arranged among Mahomcdans, and as it is 
also common among many castes of the Hindoo community, although 
forbidden by the written law, it has further been suggested, with 
reference to point (5) above, that non-compliance with the decree 
should be made a ground for dissolving the marriage upon the ap- 
plication of cither party, provided — 

(a) that compensation were given to the party divorced ; and 

(b) that a suitable and effective arrangement were dtadc for 
providing for the children of the marriage. 

5. Finally, it has been suggested that if any action in the direc- 
tions above indicated be taken, it will be necessary, with a view to 
uniformity of law and practice, to repeal the penalty clause of Sec- 
tion 36 of the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, XV of 1865. 

6. Before coming to a final determination on these suggestions, 
the Governor-General in Council thinks it desirable to ascertain the 
views of Local Governments and Administrations in regard, to them. 

I am accordingly to request that you will be good enough to move 
(the Governor in Council and His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor*), after such enquiry and consul- 
tation with those members of the vari- 
ous communities* concerned who are 
most competent to advise the Govern- 
ment on such questions, to favour the 

Government of India with an expression of his — your — opinion on 
the questions referred to above as soon as he — you — conveniently 
can. *» 


* And Chief Commis- 
sioner in the case of the 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 


TIIE UK AMES* CASE. 

Simla , the r<fth July /SSy. 

From — A. P. Mac Donnell, Esq , Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Home Department. > , 

To — The Chief Sccrctaiy to the Government of Bengal. 

In your letter No. 2081 J, dated 6ih May last, you submitted ail 
explanation by Mr. John Bcamcs of the Bengal Civil Service, an 
Officiating Member of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
regarding certain debts which he incurred while Collector of 
Chumparan in 1867 and Collector of Cuttack in 1876 respectively. 
In both of these instances Mr. Beames borrowed money from per- 
sons not resident within the limits of his official jurisdiction. The 
debts have since been liquidated, and Sir Stcuart Bayley expressed 
the opinion that the loans were contracted in an open way, and as 
an ordinary,mattcr of business, and that they called for no further 
notice from Government. Although the Government of India con- 
sidered it matter for regret that a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service should have incurred debts to natives even in circumstances 
not prohibited by rule, the Governor-General in Council agreed with 
his Honor in thinking that no further action was called for. 

2. You Yiow in your letter No. 1 1 8 J — D, dated 22nd June, have 
brought to the notice of , the Government of India that ip two other 
cases Mr. Bcamcs has infringed the provisions of section five of 
Regulation VII. of 1823, which impose upon a member of the 
Covenanted Service the obligation of disclosing to the Governor- 
General in Council the fact of his indebtedness to any person 
residing within a district to the charge of or employment in which 
he may be appointed subsequent to the contraction of the debt. 
It appears that Mr. Bcamcs, while officiating Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division, borrowed money from a native gentleman named 
Umcsh Chundcr Mandal, resident in Hooghly. After the loan had 
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been contracted, Mr. Beames was appointed to officiate as Collector 
of the Hooghly District, and failed to comply with the requirement 
. of the Regulation above mentioned by reporting the fact of his 
indebtedness. t ' 

In the second case Mr. Beames borrowed money from Messrs. 
Srinath Roy and Company of Calcutta, who, it appears, possess 
property in Dacca, a district in the division to the charge of which 
Mr. Beames was, after contacting the loan, appointed for three 
• months. It does not appear that Mr. Beames at the time of his 
appoilkment as officiating Cominissiorfcr of the Daqca Division knew 
that Messrs. Srinath Roy and Company owned property in Dacca, 
but he became aware of this fact a short time before the expiry of 
his acting appointment. In this case also Mr. Beames omitted to 
report to Govcrnn^nt the fact of his indebtedness to a person re- 
sident or possessing property within his jurisdiction. 

3. In your letter under notice, his Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor, while stating that Mr. Beames has violated^ the spirit and 
letter of the Regulation, expresses the opinion that there is not a 
shadow of suspicion as to his official honesty, and that no suggestion 
has ever been made that his official action has been in any way in- 
fluenced by his pecuniary obligations. Sir Steuart Baylcy recognizes 
the necessity for visiting with punishment the breach of a regulation 
upon the observance of which it is so essential for Government to 
insist, but at the same time he brings to notice the fact that Ms. 
Beames has always borne ** the highest character for zeal, straight- 
forwardness and efficiency,” and adds tha\ the difficulties which led 
to his contracting these loans have not been the result of personal 
extravagance! • 

4. In the circumstances as above described, the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council has come to the conclusion that the breach of rule 
of which Mr. Beames has been guilty is not so aggravated as to call 
for the imposition of the extreme penalty authorized by the Regu- 
lation. Further, it is willingly admitted that Mr. Beames’ personal 
character and his public services, to which the Lieutenant-Governor 
bears emphatic tribute, should be considered in mitigation of the 
consequences of his transgression. On the other hand, his Excel- 
lency in Council is unable to regard in other than a serious light 
disobedience cf the Regulations imposed by the Government on the 
servants of the State in regard to borrowing. It is essential to the 
maintenance of discipline and of the high character which should 
obtain among Covenanted Civilians, that they should be free from 
any imputation of reproach in such matters and that the provisions 
of the Regulation should both in the letter and the spirit be strictly 
observed. The Governor-General in Council therefore requests 
that his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will convey to Mr. Beames 
a formak expression of censure from the Government of India for 
the breach of the Regulation which has been committed by him. 
His Excellency in Council has further conic, with great regret, to 
the conclusion that the period of Mr. Beames* present officiating ap- 
pointment in the Board of Revenue must be at once terminated 
and that htfshould be'transferrcd to a suitable appointment within 
the jurisdiction of which no native creditor of his resides, or has an 
estate or commercial establishment. 

5. I am to add that should his Honor think it desirable, his 
Excellency in Council has no objection to this letter being made 
public. # 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 27th ) uly 1887. — In modification of the order of 
the 13th ultimo, Mf.*A Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
24-Pcrgunnahs, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 15 th August 1887. 

The 2nd August 1887.— Mr. J. T. Jarbo, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Nclphamari, Rungporc, is trans- 
ferred to Hazaribagh, and is appointed to have charge of the Giridhi 
sub-division of that district, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. D. J. Maepherson, or until further orders. 

Mr. N. Warde-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Nelphamari sub-division, 
in the district of Rungporc. 

This cancels the order of the 28th July 1887, appointing Mr. N. 
Warde-Joncs to have chargp of the Giridhi sub-division in the dis- 
trict of Hazaribagh. • 

The 4th August 1887.— Mr. A. L. MeGavin, Officiating Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Scrajgunge, Pubna, is appointed 
temporarily to be a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the 
seventh grade. 

The 5th* August 1887. — The services of Baboo Nundjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector* Noakholly, are placed at the dis- 
posal of the Revenue Department of this Governmept for employ- 
ment on the survey and record of rights in the Doobalhati estate in 
the district of Rajshahye. 

Mr. J. L. Herald, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector Baraset, 24-Pergunnahs, was employed temporarily at the 
Sudder station of the Chittagong Hill Tracts district from the after- 
noon of the 23rd November i886«to the forenoon of the 1st 
March 1887. 


Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Narain- 
gunge, Dacca, is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Mr. A. E. Staley, c. $., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for Indi* &n extension of furlough for twelve months. 

Moulvie Sujat Ali Ahmed, Sub-Deputy Collector, Tumlook, is 
allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Horo Chundcr Ghosc, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is transferred temporarily to Tumlook, dujnng the absence, 
on leave, of Moulvie Sujat Ali Ahmed, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohini .Mohun Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, is allowed leave for three weeks, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effects from the date on 
which he may avail himself of it. 

The 8th August 1887.— Mr. C. Cuthbertson, Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Tipperah, is transferred to the Sudder station df 
the district of Dacca. 

The 9th August 1887. — Mr. J. C. Lloyd, Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Pubna, is transferred to Rungpore, with effect from the afternoon of 
the 2nd June 1 887. 

Baboo Sitanath Mookerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Rungpore, is 
transferred to Pubna, with effect from the date on which he joined 
that district. 

Mr. N, S. Alexander, Commissioner, Burdwan Division, is allow- 
ed leave for one month and nineteen days,' under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 16th instant. 

Mr. E. V. Westmacott, Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Howrah, is appointed to act as Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
during the absence, on leave, of Mr. N. S. Alexander, or until 
^further orders. 

Mr. N. Warde-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
i9 allowed leave for one week, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
C ode, in extension of the leave granted to him under the order of 
the 19th April last. 

Moulvie Shah* Mahomed Azam, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Purncah, is allowed leave from the 15th instant, or any subsequent 
date, up to the 14th November 1887, under section 72 of the Civil 
Leave Code. 

Judicial. — The 1st August 1887. — Mr. A. Ahmad, Assistant Ma- 
gistrate and Collector, Burdwan, is vested with the powers of a Ma- 
gistrate of the first class. 

The 4th August 1887.— Kumar Girendra Narain Deb, Officiating 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jessore, is vested with the 
power to try Summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Rash Bchary Naik, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Cuttack, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class. 

Under the authority vested in him by the final clause of section 
357 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor empowers Baboo Mohendra Lai Ghose, Munsif of 
Chattra, in the district of Hazaribagh, who exercises the powers of 
a Magistrate of the second class, to take down evidence in criminal 
eases in the English language. 

The 6th August 1887.— Baboo Bolac Chand, Subordinate Judge 
of Purneah, is allowed leave for one month, under section 73, rule 
1, of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he 
may be relieved. «. 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Bose, First Munsiff of Buxar, in the dis- 
trict of Shahabad, is appointed'to act as Subordinate Judge of Pur- 
ncah, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bolac Chand, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Gopal Chundcr Bose, is vested with the powers of a Small 
Cause Court Judge for the disposal of suits cognizable by such a 
court, not exceeding Rs. 50 in value within the local limits of the 
Sudder Munsiff of Purncah. 

Baboo Jogendro Nath Mukerjee, b.l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to* be ordinarily stationed at 
Buxar during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chunder 
Bose, or until further orders. 

The 9th August 1887.— Mr. J. H. Bernard, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Sarun, is vested with the power 
to try summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 

Holloways Pills— Epidemic Diseases.— The alarming increase of 
English cholera and diarrhoea should be a warning to every one to 
sudue at once any irregularity tending towards disease. Holloway’s Pills 
should now be in every household to rectify all impure states of the 
Wood, to remedy weakness, and to overcome impaired general health. 
Nothing can be simpler than the instructions for taking this corrective 
medicine, nothing more efficient than its cleansing powers, nothing more 
harmless than its vegetable ingredients. Holloway’s is the best physic 
during the summer season, when decaying fruits and unwholesome 
vegetables are frequently derangning the bowels, and daily exposing 
thousands, through their negligence in permittig disordered action, to 
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milE Mormons were miserable enough in their polygamous Purgatory 
A of Utah, seeing that a single wife is too many for most of us. 
And now they are without a head — their last President John Taylor 
being dead. The persecution of the United 
course continues. 


That’s a proper miracle ! Wonder* have never been wanting in this 
world, but they have all been inconsequential — miserable aboitions for 
tb.c most part. Oracles usually content themselves with a prudent 
play on words. Even spirits are brought out from the vasty unknown 
to tell copy-book truths or play on accordions or lift up small tables in 
the air. What is the good of miracle if it will not relieve, us of the 
Stales Government of primeval curse to live by the sweat of our brow ? Yes, by all means 
t let us have showers of metals, the more pieuous the better. Platinum 
j is a good beginning. Let the gods try again and shower gold dust. 


The Raja of Faiidkote sent, through the local Government, a con- j 
gratulatoiy telegram on the Jubilee to the Queen-Empress, and arcom* j ^ 
pamed it with Rs. 200, the cost thereof. The sum has been paid back 
to the Raja with the intimation that Vis telegram had been transmitted 
fieeof cost. That is like the White Mogul Dufferiu. 


An Englishman residing in America asked Mr. Moody to organize 
an evangelistic campaign in India, and in proof of his earnestness 
enclosed a cheque for /5,ooo. Queer Englishman to find no opportu- 
nity for spending the amount on the Heathen at hand. Where were 
the famous experts in the ’cute land that this gentleman could not be 

relieved of his superfluous 25,000 dollars ? 

* 

• # 

Dr. Grawitz, an Assistant of Professor Virchow, has come to the 
conclusion that about one- third of the cases of muscular rheumatism 
are due to trichina! or pork worms. He is also of opinion that the 
parasites must have been in the muscles for many years. Let the good 
Hindu or Mussulman beware of confessing to anything like rheumatism ! 

* 

* # 

IN commemoration of the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Dur- 
bhunga, Baboo Rkij Bfhari Lal has contributed Rs. 5,000 for a 
complete survey of the town for drainage purposes. This kind of adu- 
lation ij becoming too common. If they cannot give for the love of 
God and the good of their souls, .they may at any rate give for vanity. 

That is nobler by far than this grovelling fetishism. 

* 

* * 

His Royal Highness ALBERT Edward, Prince of Wales, K. G., has 
been appointed Honorary Admiral of the Fleet in Her Majesty’s Fleet. 
Why is not the Heir Apparent declared cx officio hero, on flood and 
field, Master and Doctor of all Arts and Sciences, Chancellor of all 
the Universities, President of the Royal Society, the Astronomical 
Society, the Anthropological, the Geological, &c., of thd Royal Academies 
of Art and of Music, and the rest of them. The loyal British who have 
brought into the world the original idea that the king can do no vviong 
and the doctrines of Divine Right and Passive Submission, should not 
mince matters with Royalty. 

***' 

“ J. II.” writes under date Bombay, August ir, to the Times 0/ India 
“ o n driving along Grant Road at 9 * 3 ° A.M., to-day, I noticed crowds 
of natives picking up small pieces of metal from off the road. I found 
the same in the Upper and Lower Duncan Roads and Jugjeevun Keeka 
Street On inquiry, I found the metal had come down with a heavy 
shower. The natives called it silver. I secured two pieces and ap- 
plied the test for silver without effect. I believe the metal to be plati- 
num. The pieces shine like silver, are all alike nearly >6th of an inch 
in diameter, f 64th of an inch thick, slightly concave on one side and 
convex on the other. Seeing that the fall of metal was for more than 
one mile in length, there cannot be the least doubt of the metal coming 
from the sky, and it would be interesting if any of your correspondents 
can account for such a strange phenomenon. I shall be happy to 
hand over the two pieces of metal to any one competent to analyze it. 


the Doorga Pooja holidays, the Custom House will be 
opened on Wednesday the 21st, Tuesday the 27th, Wednesday the 28th 
and Friday the 301I1 September, and will be closed on tlm, 22nd, 23rd, 
241I1, 26th, and 29th September and Satin day the 1st October. * 


TllR High Court closes for the Dussera from Monday next. Mi. 
Justice Norris and Baboo Justice Ciiunder Madiiub Ghose have 
been told off for vacation duty. Mr. Justice TREVELYAN enjoys the 
holiday at home, lie starts lhi.-> evening for Bombay. 

* n 

*- # 

Here’s the official tour programme of the Lieutenant-Governor from 
21 st August when he arrives at Jlutvva to 9th September when lie 
reaches Sara Ghat. 

Hutwa ... ... By road. 

Halt. 

Vid Sewan to Cliapra ... By road and rail. 
Halt. 


Sunday, August 21st 


Monday, 
Tuesday, „ 
Wednesday, „ 
Thursday, „ 
Friday, „ 
Saturday, „ 
Sunday, „ 
Monday, „ 

) Tuesday, „ 
j Wednesday, „ 

I Thin sday, Sept. 
I Friday, „ 

! Sntuiday, „ 

! Sunday, „ 

I Monday, „ 
j Tuesday, „ 

I Wednesday, 
Thui sday, „ 
Friday, „ 


2nd 
23rd . 
24th . 
25th . 
26th 
27th 
28th . 
29th . 
301 li . 
31st . 
1st ., 
2nd . 
3 >d 


Patna. 
Halt. 

Arrah 
Dumraon 
Sasseiam 
Buxar 
Bankipur 
Gyn 
Halt. 

4th ... Bankipur 


5 tl» 
6th 
7th . 
8th 
7th 


Leave Bankipur 
Raj inch al 
Leave Kajmehal 
Airivc Kampore 
Sara Ghat. 


Beauleah 


By 1 ail.. 

Bn 1 ail. 

By road 

By Buxar canal. 
By Mil. 

By tail. 

By iail. 

By river. 

By river. 

By river. 

By river. 


% 

* # 


THE new members of the Committee of Management of the Bellume 
School, are- the Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. R. Tottenham, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice J. F. Norris, the llon’blc Kaja Peaky Moh\n Mooklr- 
jel, Baboos Prasanno Koomar Roy, Uaiesii Ciiundra Dull and 
Janakkynath Ghosal. 

* 

* * 

Professor A. H. Church, professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, recommends bisulphide of cm bon for the 
prevention of the attacks of weevil upon corn and gtain. It is to be 
applied thus— “ a ball of tow is tied to a stick of such a length that it 
can be just plunged into the middle of the vessel containing the grain. 
Th4 tow receives the charge of bisulphide like a sponge, and is then 
at once plunged into the sack or cylinder and left there, the mouth 
being tightly closed.” The cost is 8d. for a ton of wheat. 

♦ 

• • 

UNDER orders of the Government of India, the Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company will be allowed to supply the great-coat d-fh required 


' Subscribes in the country are requested to remit by post money orders, if Possible, as the safest and most convent, nt 
m edium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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for the Madras Army. The Superintendent of Army Clothing, Madras, 
has received permission to enter into a contract with the Company 
for two years. • 

• • * 

M. Pasteur having come forward to fill the permanent secretaryship 
of the Paris Academy of Science, hitherto filled by DUMAS, the other 
•.candidates for the place have withdrawn. 

*, • 

% * #■ • 

The Benares new bridge will be formally opened by the Viceroy on 
the 9th November, the birth day anniversary of the Prince of Wales, 
and will be named the DufTerin Bridge. In the meantime, they have 
decided wisely to rim trains over it by the middle of next month, it is 
already open to foot passengers. 

* # 

It is indeed curious to read about if ER R Krupp who manufactured 
destructibles that- - 

“ It was a standing order to all those who surrounded or approached 
him that the word ‘ death ’ was never to be mentioned or leferred to 
in conversation within the precincts of his great establishment. Some 
years ago a relation of his wife’s came to stay with him, and was taken 
suddenly ill and died. When Krupp heard of it he fled immediatefy 
to the neighbouring town of Dusselclorf, and would not return 
until after his relation had been duly buried. This very naturally led 
to a scene with his wife, the result being that they separated. Mrs. 
Krupp went to live at Dresden, and not even the entreaties of their son 
prevailed on Herr Krupp to see her before he'died. The same stubborn- 
ness was shown by him when his son Fritz, who contested the 
pailiamentary borough ( Essen ) at the last general election, in the 
interest of the (Government was defeated by the ‘ ultra ’ or ‘clerical 

f >arty. * Herr Krupp'hsued an edict that no employe should take into 
lis cottage or read the local papers of the Ultramontane party. A few 
days-after this edict a poor workman being found wrapping up his 
* Uutlerbrod ’ in a sheet of this (of the interdicted paity) journal was 
instantly dismissed. ” 

9 *** 

The Canadian Correspondent of the Daily News telegraphs — 

“The Hon. (G. Foster, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, has re- 
turned here (Ottawa) fiom a tour along the (Gulf of St. Lawrence. lie 
reports that the United States fishermen are careful this season to 
observe the Canadian regulations. Further large deposits of coal have 
recently been discovered in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 

A fire has occurred in the bookbinding establishment of the Gov- 
ernnfent printers here, by which the reports of the debates in the 
Dominion Senate and the Hansard of the House of Commons for last 
session nave been almost completely destroyed.” 

• 

• # 

Before being relieved of the duties of the Boaid of Revenue, Mr. 
John Bkxmks gave i^as the opinion of the Board that receipts granted 
by a Railway Company to consignors and endorsed by the holder with 
an order to deliver the goods to another person or firm, are not liable 
to a stamp duty of one anna under article 26, schedule i, of the Indian 
Stamp Act. 

. • 

The Punjab frontier Crimes Regulation has been made applicable 
to the districts of Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Deru Ghazt Khan. 
Is this the Punjab Outrages Act again, the proposal of which we — 
then on the Hindoo Patriot fought to the last in vain, in Lord 
Lawrence’s time? Since when, and how has it come to be called 
a Regulation ? If it is a legislative ordinance having the force of law, it 
is an Act. Talk of a legislative Regulation after the Charter 
, Act of 1 8 J3 ! 

* 

* * 

It has been wired to the Daily News on the authority of a Washing- 
ton telegram, namely 

“ Sir John Thurston, Gnvernoi of the Fiji Islands, the British Special 
CommisMoncr for Samoa, is in Washington foi a conference with the 
State Department on affairs of common interest to civilised tommies, 
* chiefly the titles to lands held by foreigners, now much confused.” 

* 

• # 

The Bombay High Couit was closed on the 6th out of respect to the 
memory of Sir Maxwell Mm.yill. Mr. Justice JARD1NE, in closing 
his Court, said at once finely and feelingly— , 

“ F.arly t raiscd to the Bench of this High Court, Mr. Melvill brought 
and pcifected here the judicial firmness and learning, the gentleness 
and moderation of mind, which he afterwards carried to the counsels 
of (Goxeinment. These arc times when even Justice# has to rnoprn, 
and when those who serve in her temples desire to unite in an expres- 
sion of common sorrow, and this is one of the mortal things which 
touch mortal minds. So in closing the Court to-day I feel that as a 
Judge I am in accord with the general desire to mark in a public and 
appropriate way our deep feeling of respect for the dead Justice.” 

Mr. FarraN, in another Court, spoke of the high legal attainments, 
integrity, calm judgment, and unfailing courtesy of the deceased. The 


Hon’ble Mr. John Macpherson, acting Advocate-General, added the 

tribute of the Bar. 

* # 

/ • • 

The Andool Adoption case goes up to the Privy Council. On 
Thursday Mr. Bonnf.rjee obtained leave to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council against the full bench order in Surrendro Keshub Roy v . 

Ranee Doorga Soondaree Dassee and another.' / 

# • 

• « • 

The Hon’ble SyevI Ameer Hossein has sentenced' a man to two 
months’ rigorous imprisonment for ‘theft of an umbrella owned by a 
pleader of his Court. 

* 

• # 

The same Magistrate awarded the punishment of one month’s latfor 
to an opium-eater for carrying without the knowledge of the owner 
—a student of the Normal School— a dhoti placed on the verandah of the 
institution to dry. The Magistrate evidently intended to cure the thief 
of both his evil habits. 

*** 

A Correspondent from Andool, in the Howrah district, informs us 
that there rural society is being exercised about a scandal in high life 
which has at length matured itselY into litigation. A highly respect- 
able gentleman, son of a late Pandit of position and influence, had 
taken a fancy to a woman of the town to whom he paid his visits. In 
time he grew so fond of her as to become jealous. Accordingly, a 
period of bickering and quarrels succeeded the cuckoo period of un- 
sophisticated undoubting faith. At last, matters have come to court, 
it is said that the woman has complained to the magistracy. What- 
ever the merits, even if it should be proved that the gentleman had 
nothing to do with the girl, the very fact of such a complaint is a great 
humiliation to him and to the place. This kind of litigation is a new 
feature in the social life of the people. Our correspondent adduces 
the case as evidence of the demoralisation from the outstill system. 


Here is an interesting case in the Holkar’s District Court of Indore : — 

“ The District Judge (Mr. Acharya) has been engaged in the hearing 
of a singular case in which the parties before him arc of the Gosain 
caste. It appears that one Pirtlnpuri adopted one Lorhhipoori as his 
diet la or disciple and died leaving the ChelU and a widow behind him 
surviving. Subsequently, Lochhipuri also died, when Pirthipuri’s 
widow adopted to the deceased another diet la by name Somawarpuri 
according to her caste rules, lie, however, was found quite incompe- 
tent to hold the office ; consequently she adopted another chella 
named Dashratpuri. The latter was afterwards discarded for his mis- 
conduct and Ganeshpuri was brought in his place. This took place 
many years ago and now the discarded ctiella Dashratpuri brings a suit 
against Uie widow and Ganeshpuri for the recovery of all property be- 
longing to the deceased Pirthipuri. The suit involves a nice question 
of inheritance and the result is keenly watched by the Gosain com- 
munity. The other questions involved arc whether the widow has 
authority to take any one in adoption and to remove him from dielhis 
office at any time she likes, disentitling him from inheriting any pro- 
perty of the man for whom the adoption k> once made .”— Central India 
Times, 16th August. 


On the 5th instant, Mr. Branson, acting Advocate-General, applied 
befoie Mr. Kkunan in the High Court for an order that an additional 
issue be framed in the case of Kotasawmy Tcvar versus the minor 
Zemindar of Ointamanaikaiuit, and read an affidavit by Mr. Hammick, 
guardian of the defendant in support of the application. Plaintiff’s 
counsel asked for more time, bqt the Judge would rather hear the 
affidavit, which was read. Its substance is as follows : — 

“That some months subsequent to the date of settlement of issues 
herein, I, for the first-time, heaid that Mr. W. F. Grahaine, Civil Ses- 
sions Judge of Tinnevclly, had met plaintiff at Madura in or about the 
month of June 1884, and that in the course of conversation between 
them plaintiff had voluntarily informed the said \V. F. Grahame that 
Mr. Crole, then Collector of Madura, was in the habit of taking 
bribes, and that the reason why plaintiff was not liked by Mr. Crole 
was that he would not give him a bribe. That I am advised by counsel 
that it is very doubtful whether any of the issues which have been 
settled herein will cover the above evidence, and that it is necessary 
that a further issue should be raised as to whether the action of plaintiff 
[» himself has not contributed to the existence or the prevalence of ru- 
mours which the infant defendant, in his statement of 5th March 1886 
before two members of the Court of Wards, stated were common in the 
Madura district, and whether if so such statement was not justified o» 
excused so far as plaintiff is concerned, and defendant exempted from 
all liability in respect thereof.” 


Verily, the times are out of joint ! The very tailors, meekest of God’s 
worms crawling on the globe, their spirit, as their human form erect, 
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bent under the influence of their occupation, are setting fierce as the 
wild Moplah or Malay. One of them down South has shown life and 
human nature enough to lie in wait, razor in pft;ket, for his runaway 
mistress at the village fountain. As befitted his class, however, the fellow 
was far from furious in his vindictiveness. In the most business- 
like way he asked her, when he met her, to return to his protection- 
including the kiclfc and* cuffs which had scared her way — but she 
would not be persuaded.* Then he cut her throat with the instrument 
he had borrowed of another profession. She lies in<i precaiious state 
at the Roypetta hospital. The barbers should be down on him for 
putting the razor to such base use as drawing innocent woman’s 
blood. Alas for woman in India to be at the mercy of the fraction of 
humanity t 

* 

* * 

MR. Whitworth, Judicial Assistant, Kattywar, has decided for the 
defendant in the suit of the Thakore of Palitana against his younger 
brother Kumar S AMUTSI N (*J ek for the eleven lacks of Rupees removed 
out of the Palitana jurisdiction. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have restored SONTHE- 
KAL Krishna Row to his place in the roll of second grade pleaders 
from which he was displaced by the Judicial Commissioner of Coorg. 


THE Times of India tints delivers itself on the Langworthy case : — 

“The ‘New Journalism,’ as it is called, has certainly achieved a 
notable triumph in securing justice for a lmtch-wionged woman. Mrs* 
Langworthy. This has been achieved in the face of almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, and six months agp it looked any bdd*» against the 
helpless, penniless, and, in the eyes of the wot Id, disciedited lady 
fighting against unlimited wealth, the great legal assistance such 
wealth can always secure, and an unscrupulous tnan who kept hitnself 
away from English jurisdiction by tesuling* in the Argentine Republic. 
It is certain that no human agency could have bt ought the scoundrel, 
Edwatd M. Langworthy, to book but a free and outspoken piess. The 
lesult shows what an all-poweiful engine for good or for harm the 
press of the world has now become. In this case the Tall Mall Gazette 
took up the cry, and it Was repeated in every civilized country. Funds 
flowed in to assist Mis. Langwoithy to fight for her rights, and even in 
South America the coward who had betrayed her found himself 
shunned by everyone like a pestilent creature. We need not repeat 
the strange, sad, not unrornatnir, in many ways repulsive Langwoi thy 
story ; everyone who reads the newspapers is in possession of the facts. 
The telegraph now informs us that tardy justice has been done, and 
that Mrs. Lang worthy has received ^20,000 down, while a provision 
of /500 a year has been made for her child. The story, however, will 
have a sequel. It may have been observed that a private bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons to legalize the marriage at 
Antwerp, which was a proper marriage ceremony in every rf*pect save 
for the omission of some formalties prescribed by Belgian law. In the 
case of Langworthy, this marriage was a deliberate and perjured 
fraud, But other persons are known to have been married in the same 
way and by the same clergyman without knowing that the ceicmony 
was invalid. Thus, the Bill will be for the relief of other innocent 
persons besides Mrs. Langv#orthy. Wheat it becomes law, her little 
girl will have her birth legitimised, and she will become the heir of 
the great Langworthy estates in the Argentine Republic, which by the 
law of that land her father wilf Then be unable to alienate from her, his 
only legitimate child. Pilloried before all the world, and condemned 
to heap his riches on those he has cruelly wronged, the punishment of 
Edward M. Langwoithy is poetically complete.” 


The joke in Madras is that 

“Mr. Irvine, C. S., District Judge at Trichinopoly, will, it is reported, 
succeed Mr. F. Brandt on the High* Court Bench, unless he accepts the 
Post at the Medical Jurisprudence Department at the India office, 
the High Court having recommended him for the ‘ billet,’ on account 
of his famous judgment in Lalo Khan’s Case, where he laid down the 
law, that a bruise was worse than a fracture. Mr. J. Davies, C. S., 
District Judge of Tanjore, it is said, will be appointed to the Agricul- 
tural Department, as he sold the Zemindar Poondytandyar’s estates 
valued Rs. 30,000, by auction for Rs. 2,000, so that the Plaintiffs lost 
Rs. 6,000 by the transaction. Both these Judges are most popular 
with all the Pleaders, who are very anxious to see some other Judges 
take their places, as the litigators are very shy about filing Suits 
and Appeals.” 


Holloways Ointment and Tills.- Few persons are so favoured^ by 
circumstances, or so fortified by nature, as to enable them to pass un- 
scathed the sore trials of an inclement season. With catarrhs, coughs, 
and influenzas everywhere abounding, it should be universally known 
that Holloway’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, checks the 
worst assaults of these maladies, and securely vyards off more grave and 
dangerous diseases of the throat and lungs. Ihe truth of this assertion 
must remain unquestioned in the face of thousands of unimpeachable 
living witnesses, who have personally derived the utmost possible bene- 
fits from this treatment when their present sufferings were appalling, 
and their future prospects most disheartening. Both remedies act 
admirably together. 


• That seems a queer evidence of popularity, unless the word bears a 
new signification down South. The^arithmetic too is beyond us. It only 
remains to add that we quote the .tbovc second hand from the Law 
Times , correcting the press as far as we Could see our way. 


(Editorial $otcs. 

mHE Mahratta noticing our hint of apprehension that Lord 4<E.\Y 
X might resign over the Cambay scandal, opines : — 

14 We do not think Loul Rcay ought to resign the service simply 
because one of his recommendations was not sanctioned by the Sec- 
retary of State for India. The resignation of Mr. Wilson leads curious 
commentary on his acquittal. Every one takes much the same view 
of his resignation as we have done. However we do not like to speak 
further on this point as the full text of the Secretary of State’s orders 
in the matter is not before us.” • 

Yes, that is prudent. Oui brother and the rest of us -not excluding 
the centre of the universe, the writing Ego himself— had better reserve 
their full and deliberate judgment till the materials for it are laid 
before us. Eveiythiug will depend on the process by which the 
Secretary of State arifved at his decision. 


RUKMiHAl’s worthy husband is a chip of the same block— we mean 
a worthy member of the brotherhiod of Sonars— the worshipful 
company of goldsmiths. In his prosecution, before Mr. Hamilton 
at the Foit Police Court, against Mr. G RATTAN Geary, Editor, Ihnnbay 
Gazette, for libel in publishing Rukmihai’s letter rebutting the state 
merits made by Daoaji in his ‘exposition,’ lie admitted in cioss-examina 
tion that he had kept a woman, of a different caste fiom his own, in his 
house for foui teen yeais, for six of which he gave her wages, after- 
wards discontinuing to do so, lie likewise admitted th^it his wife had 
jumped into a well, but pretended not to know whether that cxti^mc act 
was committed on account of the woman in question. He made other 
admissions besides, not, however, without frequently contradicting 
himself.— Mr. GRATl'AN GliARY, addressing the Court in his own de- 
fence, maintained that thete was a substratum of truth in the allegations 
made in Rurmihai’s letter, and contended that his rase came within 
the exceptions in the Penal Code, lie delivered the original copy of 
Rukmiiiai's letter to the Comt, and the charge was withdrawn on 
his verbal expression of icgict ; he would not give a written apology. 
For once, a man who conducted his own case had no fool for his client. 

The whole Press should rejoice at this termination of a frivolous 
prosecution. One of the most eminent of itj Chiefs V s scored a 
substantial triumph for it, at the same time that he has distinctly 
raised his own reputation, as well for courage and honour as for talent 
and tact. 

In reply to a question to the Under-Secretary for India from* Colonel 
lllHitlES-HAlJ.ETT, on the 15th July, as to whether it was in contem- 
plation to give effect to the suggestions made in Blue book 4 Beluchis- 
lan, No. 3,’ published in iS/S, which opened with a despatch from the 
M.uquis of Salisbuiy, then Secretary of State fcr India, dated Febru 
aty 3, 1876, Sir John Gorki 1 replied 

“ The transfer of the province of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab U 
not at present under the consideration of Government. But the hou. 
member’s question will have the effect of drawing the attention of the 
Government of India to the subject, which will receive the attention 
which its importance deserves.” 

On this subject the Sind Times writes 

“ So far as commercial considerations are concerned ttie change is 
rertamly desirable. But administrative considciatious aie of para- 
mount interest, and they point to the present airangenient as the best.” 

• 

• 

To Mr. A. O'CONNOR’S question, whether it was a fact that the Public 
Works Department had capped with a corrugated iron roof, painted 
and boarded up, and turned into a post-office a mosque at Bijapur, 
which “ is *pcrfcct in structure and beautiful in decoration,” Mir J. 
Fkrousson answered : 44 The Secretary of State knows nothing of the 
act of vandalism alleged by the bon. member, but inquiries shall be 
imade,” adding, with official coolness, in the same breath— 44 1 may add 
that when the mosque was turned into a post-office the greatest care 
was taken to preserve its architectural features.” 

To the unsophisticated outsider that is a pretty puzzle. Did the 
utterer of this neat reply seek to make a distinction between the Sec 
retarial and the Under-Secretarial consciousness ?— between the 
. official knowledge of Lord CROSS and the personal knowledge ■ of Sii 
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James Fergusson ? That there is any practical difference between 
(he state of mind of the two men in power, is rendered dubious 
by the reply as a -whole. Nevertheless, # the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary has the assurance— we mean, gravely assures the House— 
that “ the Secretary of State knows nothing,” u but inquiries shall be 
made.” They may and must be made, but after the important ad- 
dition by Sir J. FERGUSSON*one would suppose that there was no fur- 
the^need for them, and the Government servants might be more 
usefully employed than in discovering the known and reporting the ad- 
mitted. They can now only give evidence showing that in diverting the 
mosque to low uses, “ the greatest care was taken to preserve its 
architectural features.” If an able official and enterprising, the reporter 
might add that it was in the interest of the temple of Islam that it 
was turned to an office. 


France has lately lost one of her great men of science. I)r. Vuj.hain 
died in his own apartments in the Rue Soufflot, the home of his 
favourite pursuits. He fell in the field of honour. It was in the dis- 
secting room of the Ecolc de Medicine that he contracted the malig- 
nant pneumonia which kijled him, despite the assiduous care of tfie 
best of the faculty, including such men as Drs. Potain, Charcot and 
CkOUZAT. Death as usual got the better of science I 
His absolute scientific honesty* was much appreciated. He was fre- 
quently chosen an arbiter of the differences arising among medical men. 
A French nobleman has observed— “We have lost in M. Vulpain 
a grand savant , who was an honour to the science, and a man of pro- 
perty, who honored humanity : it is for this double title that his loss 
has been irreparable to France.” 


In the giidst of the rejoicings of the fete of the 14th July, that a pro- 
foundly moving if not master spirit of France passed away for ever, 
when M. Caro, the spiritualist philosopher, succumbed to the diseases 
of the lungs. 

A few particulars only have transpired about him. He was born 
in Poitiers in 1826. After leaving college, he went to Algiers and next 
to Aggers, where he married, the fruit of that union was an only 
daughter, who died before him. 

It will be more to the .purpose to mention his works. At a time 
when so much interest has been excited by Theosophy, and a reaction 
of Transcendentalism is visible in India and elsewhere, some of our 
readers might be curiops to acquaint themselves with the speculations 
of a French writer who has all along led the opposition against the 
materialism of the day. The most important of M. Caro’s publications 
are Saint Dominique ct les Dominicians ; Mysticism au XV 111 Siecle , 
Problem e de morale sociale ; Pessimisme au XJX Siccle ; Etudes 
Morales t mr le temps present ; and IJldJc de Dicu. 


The Madras I, aw Times is wroth with the Malabar and Travancore 
Spectator for speaking of it contemptuously, not only criticising its 
conduct, mechanical And literary, but also going the length of charging 
its proprietor with being a “screw” That was the most unkimlest cut 
of all. In replying to this last imputation on the liberality of its pio- 
prietory, the [.aw Times begins, as befits a law journal, in the phrase- 
ology of the law, but ends in a diction neither elegant nor accurate, set 
to worse disadvantage by careless printing, as follows ; — 

“ Furthermore the writer goes a step beyond his Jurisdictfon to 
animadvert upon matters between the Proprietor of our paper and its 
late manager, not E the Editor forsooth ! ! ! as the writer of that 
article presumptiously asserts viz. ‘ What however can be expected of 
a Law Journal that pays its Editor Rs. 30 only from which is deducted 
Rfc. 10 for the use of an empty garret. This our Proprietor most em- 
phatically denies and challenges contradiction, as the empty garret 
alluded to ; is the upper Story of the Office Premises which the Late 
Manager was allowed to occupy for gratis.” 

Not content with the defensive, the Law editor pursues his advantage 
and carries the war to the very heart of the enemy’s position, thus : — 

“ Need wevemind the Editor of our proud contemporary the period 
of time when he served this Journal for Rs. 5 per week. Oh Tempera ! ! 
Oh Mores ! ! Moreover a little Bird has whispered to us just at this r 
cirtical moment about a certain special Reporter who accompanied our 
esteemed Governor in a recent tour and having run short of funds in- 
dented upon the Private Secretary for a loan of Rs. 30 which was not 
repaid until after that officer had intimated the circumstance sometime 
afterwards to the Proprietor of the highly respected journal ; the 
“Madras Times” by whom he was employed and consequently upon 
such a misdemeanour was severely reprimanded and the money 
refunded.” 


There at all events, the Law man might have stopped. But we mor- 
tals have been cursed with blindness as to our vocation. So our con- 
temporary must indulge»in parody and perpetrate doggerel 

“ We trust the Editor of the Malabar and Travancore Spectator will 
read, mark and inwardly digest these facts for his future good conduct. 
Oh ! Thackerill is it you dear, 

So very far— far away ; 

Trying hard to hit the “ Law Times 
Yo ul neer succeed — to have your sway 

We need scarcely say that we have reprinted all the three passages 
verbatim et literatim— to the smallest points. 


We have received, during the week, the following Telegrams from 
Cuttack 

“At a grand meeting attended by more than 1000 people of the 
Bhagabut Bhacti Prodayinec Sobha, held on Saturday (13th) lad, at the 
Gopaljee’s matt, Cuttack, the following resolutions were passed : (1.) 
This meeting is very much aggrieved and terrified at one Brahman boy 
of Cuttack Medical School having been converted to Brahmoism and 
two Brahm in boys of Cuttack Academy having thrown away their 
sacred thread being converted to that religion, and this meeting 
considers that unless some rule^be framed against the school boys 
changing their religion, education of this backward province will 
suffer. (2.) The public, believing that the Deputy Inspector of 
Cuttack, who is Acharjya of Cuttack Brahmo Somaj, having converted 
one of them, and a teacher of the Academy having encouraged two others 
to throw off their sacred thread, this meeting considers that the 
Religious policy of Government has not been properly carried out, and 
this ought to be remedied. (3) That a memorial signed by tfie public 
be sent to Government through th? Commissioner and copies to the 
Director of Public Instruction and Chairman, District Board, Cuttack. 
The public are curious to know how long Madhusudan the said 
Deputy Inspector and Acharjee of Bnthmo Somaj, Cuttack, will be 
allowed to remain here by recommendation of his personal friend, 
the Joint Inspector, without being transferred to another district, 
under the rules of the Education Department, as he has already served 
in this district for more than five years.” 

“ In addition to information furnished regarding Kendrapara Bal- 
devji endowment case, the following facts are disclosed— Ramprasanna 
complainant submitted, on 27th February 1886, a petition with affi- 
davits to the Magistrate, Cuttack, praying for the withdrawal of the 
case from Mr. Fraser, Sub-Divisional Officer, stating that justice will not 
be done, the said officer being an intimate friend to Jagannath Bhar.v 
marabar Zemindar, notorious for his conduct to his rayyets, but the 
Magistrate did not grant the petition and poor Ramprasanna was 
ruined. The present case is also before Mr. Fraser, and the public 
anxiously wait to see how he will dispose of it. It is a pity that 
Government does not see the bad effects of an officer being stationed 
in one place for a long time. It is desirable that the former rule of 
stationing an officer at a place qot exceeding three years be enforced. 
Why will not public and Government enquire into the miseries of Bha- 
galpotc and Pooree done by Mr. Metcalfe, the Commissioner, Orissa 
Division ?” 


The life of even ^Jie most bored or most boring of us being mostly 
limited to three score and ten, a fifty-year engagement or duration of 
any kind, must necessarily be an extraordinary occurrence. A golden 
wedding is as interesting a private ceremony as a royal Jubilee a 
public festival. They are equally rare as well as rich. 

Yet many a human relation or institution fulfils the chronological 
condition without obtaining the honours of celebration. People are 
not counting the hours and days and years of any being or body 
about them. They do not count the term of any connection of 
theirs unless it involves a question of payment or of liberty in which 
they are intimately interested. Young in the Night Thoughts , says— 
We take no note of time save by its loss. 

That— with all deference to the peremptory Poet — is only partially 
trufe— to a small extent. It is only where a man has imperial 
leisure with the goodness of a Titus that he can afford the luxury of 
calculating, before daily going to bed, whether a day was lost or won. 
As a rule, in the modern world we are content to go through an allotted 
avocations and duties, without conscious thought of the hours. Of some 
people the chronological computation of their existence is taken charge 
of by others. They are all extraordinary men— that is more than 
ordinarily trying or enlivening or beneficent Many, we are afraid, re- 
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ccive congratulations on their seventy-seventh birthday by way of a 
quiet hint that they are tarrying too long, that heirs and reversiyners 
are impatient, and that freinds have got sictf pf the oft-repeated jokes. 
It is reasonable to suppose that there are those of whom one cannot 
have too much, for whose long lives their neighbours are grateful to 
God and for sparing whom longer they still pray. 

Of this selectfew, doubtless, is the great Missionary Bishop of the 
South. The admirers of Dr. Caldwell in his diocese have calculated 
that he will have been fifty years in India in nex> November, in the 
active cure of souls, and they propose to celebrate the •completion of the 
term in a suitable manner. 


The pigeon case in Karachi has been disposed off. Au Raha* 
DAR, the day-labourer, has had his day. The City Magistrate, Mr. 
GIBBONS, has fined Al.l Baksh, the Police Munshi, Rs. 10 and awarded 
half the amount to Ali IUhadak as compensation. It is a poor com- 
pensation for the trouble and anxiety, the harrassments and delay 
gone through and suffered. Nonetheless, is the conviction wel- 
come, after so much delay, during which the Police manufactured 
evidence and succeeded in scaring away witnesses. A man was ac- 
tually produced to swear that he and not the Police Munshi had fired 
the gun and killed the pigeons. Only one witness stuck, amidst 
the threats of the Police, to Au Bahadoor to the last, to coiroborate 
his complaint. He too is a true* Bahadoor, who ought to be duly 
honoured. We regreat the local Times does not mention his name. 
The Magistrate satisfied himself of the truth of the charge by a 
local enquiiy. The station interested itself in the case and the 
court was crowded. The matter came up before the Magistrate on 
the 6th, more than a month after the filing of the complaint, and order 
was passed on the 9th instant. * 


NOTWITHSTANDING the warning of the Press and the protest entered 
by the Commissioner in office, the by-election of the Baianagar 
municipality was, as anounced, last Saturday attempted. It was 
notified within the municipality Shat the selection would be limited 
to the two candidates of the previous by-election. This seems to be 
an after thought, for the notification in the Gazette was genoial, 
and proclamation to that effect had at, first been made within the 
Municipal limits. The Joint-Magistrate of Sealdah went over at 
the usual hour to preside, but there were no voters to elect. 
The elected of the last occasion had, appealed to Government for 
withdrawal of the notice of election and, by his pleader, repeated 
the protest before the polling officer The electors evidently saw 
the force of the argument and withdrew without rccoiding their 
votes. But the Joint could not be dissuaded. He had been deputed 
on duty and did his duty by declaring the frt+Kt candidate elected 
without any votes of the electors, his name being simply proposed and 
seconded. This declaration only* complicates^ matters, instead of 
rectifying the irregularity it was intended to mend. The elected Com- 
missioner who had been enjoying the privileges of membership of the 
Board is not declared disqualified and yet another Commissioner is re- 
appointed to fill a vacancy not vacant. Two persons have thus 
been declared where only one is wanted. And who will decide as to 
who shall have the preference ? The previous election qnded in an 
affray in the street among the partizans of the candidates. We shall 
not be surprised if the two elected now fought out their battle in 
the ipunicipal office. 

WE remark a “derangement of epitaphs” in our note at page 399 on 
the Rukmibai litigation, and hasten to correct the error before the 
number is out. For “ worthy husband ” in the first line of that note, 
retlti “ husband’s worthy uncle.” W^s fear we have been unnecessarily 
severe on Narain Dhurmjke. The report in the local Times docs 
not bear out the impression formed from general accounts. 

A STORY of a great. and romantic and rather original crime comes from 
the South. On the first night of the month the pleasant station of Ban- 
galore was thrown into a great commotion. At afyput eight o’clock, 
Jemadar Adjutant Kondiaii, of the 12th Madras Infantry, shot subedar 
ABDUL Guffar of the same regiment, dead, with a revolver, near the 
1 regimental hospital. He next fired into another subadar’s quarters, and 
then ran home to the lines and shut himself up in the house, with his 
wife, her mother, sister and the latter’s three children. A sepoy 
guard was immediately sent to surround the house and capture him 
alive, with orders to fire only if Kondiah shot at any one of them. 
But the terrible man defied the enemy, threatening to shoot the first 
man who entered. The murderer then quietly partook of a hearty 
meal, dining on his arms so to say, after bawling out to his besiegers, 
in true soldierly language, that he was commander-in-chief of the situa- 
tion. Thus the oppressive night passed away, the siege being main- 
tained. In the morning he threw a note over the wall, addressed to 
Major-General Rowlands, commanding the division, offering to 
surrender to him and state his grievances. The General did not pro- 
bably think it safe to put himself in the power of the man. Again, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, he sent another note to a similar, effect to the 
Assistant Adjutant-General, declaring, by way of “soft sawder,” 
that be would not take a European officer's life. It was impos- 
sible to treat with such an enemy, however. So the military waited 


on the chapter of accidents. It was about noon, when three levolver 
shots were heard from insjdc Kondiah’s intrenchment. What 
they meant nobody ccwkl make sure. Kotonun had possibly 
shot himself. But the investing paity did not venture to effect an 
entrance. Speculation was soon set at resf by Kondiah himself 
announcing that he had shot his wife.. At a quaiter-past one o’clock 
in the afternoon, Kondiah called out that he was going to relieve hi| 
female relations^ of their atKicty and painful suspense bj^ ‘letting 
them out. He thereupon opened* the door, and they ran out 
with their children. Here, at length, at any rate, was the opportunity 
for the besicgcis to tush forwaid and gain the stronghold by the bicacli 
made for them. But theie was no disposition for aAcmpting the honours 
of the day. The besieged closed the door again, and almo.it imme- 
diately after three shots tveie heatd. And then all was quiet. Still 
the investing army were in no htuiy to peep within the dangerous en- 
closure. They were far too philosophical to evince any impertinent or 
puerile curiosity. Whatever wni, was ; and soon all will come out of 
itself, without unnecessary effort. On the military entering his 
quailcis, they found Kondiah dead in the chair, having shot himself 
•through the heart, and his wife lying dead at his feet. The only reason 
for Kondiah’s act known that he and the deceased subadar had a 
serious quairel in Buimah about a woman. 

The evidence at the inquest held on the minder, show^that KONDIAH 
was talking to the subadar immediately before the tiagody about de- 
tailing men for a tug-of-war at some sports to be held the following 
day. Kondiah aftci wards fired at subedar Abdul Kadur of the same 
icgimcnt, mistaking him for another subedar, but missed him. Kon- 
diah’s mother-in-law said his wife insisted upon his shooting her and 
then himself, after l.e told hot he had tmudeicd the subedar. She 
stood up while lie shot at her, tlnee bullets entering her body before 
she died. Just before shooting himself Kondiah mentioned £hc names 
of one native officer and tivc non-commissioned officers of the regiment 
whom he wished ariested, adding that if a ceitain private was flogged 
he would tell everything'. 

The whole case seems involved in mystery. No adequate motive is 
yet shown. But what a tiuo glimpse into Oiicntal manners is present- 
ed by the Suttee of a wife whom Kondiah murdered with bis own 
hand! What heroic woman ! Whit unflinching constancy to resolve, 
not to be scared away by successive bullets ! The situation was dra- 
matic, of high tragedy. 

But what shall we say of the pusillanimity of the military 1 

• » 

In another column will be found a most important notice to Hindu 
gentlemen. Messrs. Thos. Cook vSc Son offer therp a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a week’s trip to Darjeeling. It is a delightful prospect, and 
Messrs. Tjios. Cook & Son deserve the thanks of the community for 
making such a provision for the coming holidays. We h >pc* the hun- 
dred tickets will be soon taken up. The Hindu of the Gangctic valley 
who has not seen the Himalayas scarcely deserves the name. % 

A French Kakshasi has been convicted for tinnier. Madame Bel- 
UGANI) is a widow who having casually made the acquaintance ol 
an architect of the name of CoURl’Yat a caft\ had easily gone to the bad 
with him. The connection lasted with mote or less warmth for font teen 
months, until the man woke out of Ids dream and bethought of settling 
down with a wife who should bring her money. Such a bride he got 
and gave his inamorata the conge. She would hear of no such thing. 
She used all her eloquence and all her arts to dissuaded. 11 from his 
respectable views, but in vain. In the face of her threat, he married. 
Then came the persecution. One evening in October last, she waylaid 
him for the purpose of extorting money On his refusal to pay, She 
delivered a tremendous blow on CoURTY’s nose which felled him down. 
She did not wait to watch the effect of her fist, but in running away 
she herself tumbled down on the way and injured herself, as though 
on purpose, for she complained of COURTY as an unmanly cur that had 
so assaulted a poor woman whose only fault was that sjic loved him 
too well. Coukty not only denied the assault but, on the contrary, 
represented, himself to be the victim of her violence. She was proved 
a liar and the assailant and was sent fora week to jail. Shi next 
pretended to be with child, by way of troubling him, but to no purpose. 
Thus repreatedly foiled, she meditated desperate vengeance. She 
planned an ambuscade against her old lover. One evening as he was 
returning with a friend, M/Lendormy-— who, by the bye, had been a 
witness against her in the assault case-— she suddenly sprang upon them 
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and threw on them the contents of a wide-mouthed bottle of vitriol. 
They were conveyed to hospital. Mj Lkndormy lost an eye and 
COURTY lingered through weeks of torture till he died. Madame Bel- 
LIGAND was arrested and sent to the lock-up, where she expressed her 
fiendish delight at success in killing two birds with one stone. She was 
only sorry when she heard that, she had permanently disfigured two 
jjtrls, strangers, who were walking the street near her intended victims. 
She dffpiosed her intention to have beerf to disfigure f OURTY so that 
his wife would no longer fancy him nor enjoy his company and seek a 
divorce. This is not unlikely. It makes her out a fiend none the 
less. Though a Rakshasi, this French woman is not a she Fret or 
Petni— an imp of tlief dirty Indian type. This horrible virago is a 
rather nice lady. Particular in her habits, she is one of the numerous 
examples of cleanliness without the slightest tincture of godliness. 
A deliberate sinner and law-breaker, she was always prepared for the 
prison. Against that sudden contingency of being caught in the 
streets, she had provided herself, within the folds of her dress, with the 
requisites for washing and cleaning her person. For all that, she was far 
from ready for the penalty of her deeds. At the announcement of 
her sentence of lifelong imprisonment, she fainted away. What a 
paradox is man — particularly, woman 1 . 

THE papers regarding the Railway ^project from Mogul Serai to Puri 
are published in to-day’s Gazette of India . • 

THE Marine Court on the Mahratta have coine to the conclusion that 

“ Respecting the facts of the catastrophe, and the cause of the vessel 
striking, there is no dispute. She was being steered across a very strong 
spring flood-tide, and became out of control, so that she was set broad- 
side on to the shore. Our opinion as to the Pilot’s judgment in bring- 
ing her into such a situation has been already given. We do not think 
that he was iustifjed in taking his ship into the Eastern Gut on the first 
of a spring flood-tide, and we think that when he first found himself 
losing comtol of her, he should have let go both his anchors. We also 
think that he was to blame in not having the Chief Officer on the fore- 
castle standing by the anchor.” 

According to the Court’s report, “the ship’s officers and crew num- 
bered 50, and there were 215 passengers.” The only loss reported 
by drowning of the ship’s company is the second engineer, and of the 
passengers, a woman and two children were drowned. The only 
authority fqr the number of passengers on board being, as wc pointed 
out last week, a hearsay statement of the master, uncorroborated by 
any director other evidence, it is simple bare-facedness to record that 
only 4 four lives are missing. We have seen passengers who told us 
^that the loss nyist have been considerable. The large number below 
the upper deck could not come out and perished miserably. The 
public cannot certaiyly be satisfied with this enquiry as to the loss of 
life. It remains to be seen whether Government accept the report 
on this head. 

• 

THE Sir John Lawrence Enquiry drags its slow length along. Mr. Reily 
war Anxious to avoid the work of a “roving commission,” nevertheless 
he has been unceasing in taking down evidence offered. The sensa- 
tion created by Captain Neustein has been, in a great measure, 
counteracted by the un-^ross-examined evidence of Messrs. Bushby, 
Young and others. A fresh disclosure has been made this week by 
the late Sub-Deputy Collector and Customs Officer Mr. Minden John 
W. Aijgikr. We quote a portion of his evidence : — 

“On the 2 1st of June the Curlew came in. I boarded her and found 
she had excess passengers ; she had 610 on board ; which was 50 in 
excess of the number, 560, she was allowed to carry ; but the captain 
challenged tha^tally, saying he had only 23 in excess. As there was no 
means of checking tny numbers, the passengers having all disembarked, 
I was obliged to accept his figures, and I reported his having only 23 
excess passengers on board. I sent the report on to Mr. Trevor Grant. 
He did nothing, to my knowledge, on that report. The next vessel was 
the 'Sir John Lawrence. She came in on the 24th of June. On that 
morning as I looked down the river, this vessel not having then come 
ifi, I noticed about 2*4 miles from her mooring place, the masts of the 
vessel, evidently at anchor. The whole day had passed till three P. M., 
, when I noticed one of Captain Bullock’s launch, the Jack, leave her 
moorings and go down the stream, silently, because it is customary to 
blow a whistle to give notice for either landing or taking on board pas- 
sengers. She dUght to have blown the whistle. After two hours she 
returned with a crowd of passengers. I sent two of my trustworthy 
constables to count her passengers, while I went with two* others 011 
board the Sir John Lawrence , which had followed the launch up the 
river. I went on board at the jetty and saw the two constables, who 
went on board the launch, which was disembarking her passengers at 
her usual moorings. I went on board and 9ent for Captain Irvine, and 
also the agent, called Jogobundo Babu. I asked the captain to keep 
tally with me till this tally lasted. He said ^hat there were no excess 
passengers on board, and there was no use giving this trouble. I in- 
sisted on the captain keeping tally with me. At the close of the 


counting our tally agreed that there were 561 passengers on the Sir 
John Lawrence. Thereupon both the agent and captain declared that 
I hacf given them unnecessary trouble. By this time the counting of 
the passengers on the Jack was reported as 217. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that there is no reliance to be placed 
upon the report of the subordinate police staff, and from the nature 
of the system it can never be satisfactory. When the ship arrives, 
very often at midnight, passengers may escape from all sides of the 
vessel without being detected. The Sub- Inspector, Head constable, 
and policemen keeping tally are likely to nfake a piistake as not, be- 
cause passengers disembark over a stage between the vessel and wharf. 
The stage is 6 feet * wide and there is a general rush, sometimes 
one, sometimes six abreast, all pushing to get ashore, a single man 
counting. At the conclusion of the counting he reports what he likes. 
There is no means of either checking his counting or prosecuting the 
captain. In departures from Chandbally it is a common practice for 
passengers to go on board when the vessel has left the wharf and is in* 
midstream ; the police having returned after the final count. I have 
also noticed passengers go on board when the vessel is proceeding 500 
yards from her moorings, and I have drawn the attention of my 
superior to this fact. 

I have been down to Chandbally in these steamers, about ten times 
backwards and forwards. I came back on the Lawrence the last time. 
On this occasion I could not tell how many passengers there were; 
there were not as many as usual, as it was the slack time of the year. 
On board the Seagull on one occasion it has taken me half an hour to 
go the length of this room, and not a single passenger was then able 
to lie down, the lower deck was so Crowded. The passengers were 
sitting close together. The Seagull does the passage in good weather 
in 14 or 16 hours ; in foul weather it takes much longer. On dark 
nights, they anchor in the river and come up at daylight. I 
have noticed many passengers, after disembarking from all these 
ships, die from exhaustion caused by sea sickness. I saw them 
die within half an hour after disembarking. Last year in June and 
July I counted so many as 1 8 dead bodies in a day. These included 
bodies of pilgrims who came from Puri in launches. I have never been 
to Juggannath. I hear that these launches go to Juggannath. I saw 
three on one occasion die from the Coconada. During the pilgrim 
season I have seen # i 00 dead bodies. /This season embraces a period 
from the middle of May to the end of September. I was there during 
this period. I saw at least 100 dead bodies there during the month. 
This was the case from the beginning of June to the end of July. It is 
impossible to state what nuinbeV of these died who were passengers by 
these ships from Calcutta, and the numbers 1 have given include those 
who came in all the ships and launches. A good number includes 
those who come off the ships. * There are no inquests held on these 
dead bodies.” 


The Retriever and Sir John Lawrence Relief Committee are still at 
their benevolent work, relieving the sufferers. This week we are 
enabled to announce two reliefs, paid through us, namely, to GOBIND 
Chunder Das’s family Rs. 100 and Panchu Bewa Rs. 75, And here 
we arc bound to publicly acknowledge the assistance we have received 
from Baboo Anund Kissen Mui.lick of Shampooker, as the medium 
of information and charity. He has, at great personal sacrifices, de- 
voted himself to the good work. The difficulty of reaching the obscure 
sufferers has been felt by the Relief Committee itself. Our regret is 
that we have far too few men like Baboo MULI.ICK. 
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SATURDAY, AUGOYl' 20, 1887. 

INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 

I NDIA, from of old, the dinner bell of Parliament, 
is just now farther disadvantaged as a subject 
of discussion in the Imperial Senate. In the 
present vehemence of party .strife -in Home politics, 
Colonial and Dependencial questions have little 
chance. Everything is postponed to the settle- 
ment of the Irish Question. Nor is it unnatural or 
unreasonable. At a time when fundamental ques- 
tions are under hot discussion between contending 
races and Provinces, who will listen to minor mat- 
ters ? When life itself is in the balance, who cares 
about local ailments ? When the Constitution itself is 
challenged, details, unless of a pressing kind, must be 
shelved. When the Empire is threatened with dis- 
ruption at Home, who can have the heart to care for 
'Dependencies ? The sufferings of the latter unfor- 
tunates are nonetheless acute from their knowledge 
of the ruling country’s predicament, or their conscious- 
ness that there is no criminal neglect On the contrary, 
misery becomes all the more intolerable where you 
are condemned to suffer ip silence, without having 
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anybody to blame. It is a great resource in extremity 
to be able to scold and rave and oall Heaven to wit- 
ness our wrongs against their authbr, even though he 
or she have a Mrs. Harris sort of mythical existence. 
India, as an appendage of the British Empire, has not 
even this satisfaction, such as it is, to cheer her up 
under the cold shade of Imperial neglect. 

Formerly, against innumerable drawbacks, there 
used to be some few occasional compensations. The 
system of part£ was not, in its practical working, wholly 
unfavorable to diverse interests which would else 
have little chance of a hearing. The very jealousies 
of parties led to the ventilation of out-of-the-way 
topics. A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
We can never forget how in the past, the weakness 
and misfortunes of the Tories seemed to render them 
more capable of sympathy with the neglected in- 
terests and obscurer affairs of India and the Colonies. 
Their opponents doubtless explained it in another 
way. Driven from office, ’with scant hopes of a fair 
return to power and to equanimity, under the advance 
of democracy, the Tories, according to them, delight- 
ed to tease and embarrass the Whig or Liberal Gov- 
ernment by making mountains of molehills, ancf 
encouraging all sorts of out-of-the-way grievances. 
Howsoever it was, the advantage to the weak anil 
neglected was all the same. The unrepresented 
portions of the Empire thus found an artificial re- 
presentation. Since then the genius of Disraeli — the 
despised Jew leader of the territorial and traditionist 
party in Church and State — managed to give the 
fortunes of the Conservatives .an unexpected good 
turn and revived the drooping spirits of his followers 
with more than one substantial lease of power. It 
was when their prospects were at their lowest, 
however, that the Conservatives served India. In- 
dividual philanthropists there were on all sides of the 
House, like the great Radical Joseph Hume, or the 
greater chiefs of Manchester Radicalism, Cobden and 
Bright, to advocate her cause. But it was the Con- 
servatives that, as a party, clung to her. At that time 
they were, though weak, still one of the two great 
ruling parties, while the Radicals were a struggling 
handful, without organization or influence. 

Since then, the Conservatives recovered prestige and 
the Radicals have grown so far as to swamp the old 
WITig family monopolists and'indeed to form the great 
Liberal Party — the most powerful of the day. 

Just now, however, all is — not changed, to be .sure, 
but in abeyance.* This Irish business has turned every- 
thing topsy turvy — thrown everything out of order. 
The Constitution is passing through a fiei*y ordeal, and 
the prime element of party has suffered accordingly. 
The Liberals are divided— openly and seriously divid- 
ed; the Conservatives, despised and patronised, are 
miserable in the extreme. Everything is neglected 
— everybody is in painful suspense — while the future 
of the state — to say nothing of persons or parties — 
is gloomy and uncertain. # Who, under the circum- 
stances, can think of augh't else but the immediate 
situation ? No other question is allowed. Anything 
besides is obviously an impertinence. 

Under these circumstances, we should not be slow 
to recognise those individual Britons who, whether in 
Parliament or out of it, are keeping up the India 
* Question, in one form or another. It requires courage 
to inflict India on Ireland-absorbed Britain, if it 
do not, in every instance, evidence singleness of pur- 
pose. We owe much to these bores. No matter 
what the question mav be — the point is to preserve 
the continuity. It is enough for the present that 


India is not allowed to be forgotten. It was fortunate 
that several retired # Indiins were elected. Man pro- 
poses and God disposes — for the best. After all, we 
have scarcely lost by the defeat of the candidates put 
forward by the Indian Associations. Even Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and Lai. Mohun Ghose could not 
have obtained a particukir and patient hearing y.^the 
House. Their suppression frould have highly disap- 
pointed their countrymen, and with the loss of pres- 
tige in India they must have lost in influence in Eng- 
land. It is as well, therefore, that \hey were not 
elected and, of course, had no opportunity of being 
lost in the angry personalities of the Irish debates. 
What, on the contrary, had the Indian opposition to 
the present Anglo-Indian members, succeeded ! We 
would have lost the only possibility of an Indian voice 
in the Commons. These gentlemen have done well 
enough. The fears of their terrible baleful influence 
in Parliament have happily not been realised. On the 
contrary, they haver utilised whatever opportunity 
came in their way for representing this country. Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, in partfcular, has been'useful. He 
has proved that an anti- 1 Ibertite is not necessarily a 
foe to India or her people. Up to this, at any rate, 
he has not abused in the House his Indian knowledge 
or influence. He has lent himself to advocacy of 
Indian sufferers. As a former member of the 
Education Service, he has naturally taken the De- 
partment of Instruction under his special'care^ It is 
greatly to his credit that he brought to the notice of 
the India Office one of the grievances of the native 
schoolmasters. 


THE INDIA OFFICE AGAINST INDIA. 

HONOURS to the native army. # 

The inefficiency of the India Office with the present 
constitution of the Secretary of State’s Council, is 
becoming more pronounced year by year. That it 
falls far short of the requirements of tlft: country 
and the Empire, must be apparent to the meanest 
comprehension. * 

What, in fact, can India expect from a Council com- 
posed, in a great measure, of septegenariamj who 
have not been (that is, most of them) in the country 
within the last 20 or 25 years ? For this inefficient 
Council of dummies, India has to pay, inclusive of 
clerks, &c., about 4 lacs of Rupees a year at the 
lowest computation. In this Countil, neither the 
Natives of India nor the unofficial Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians are represented. The members of this 
Council are chiefly antiquated Covenanted Civilians 
and Military men who, during their supposed Army 
service, have been chiefly in Civil employ. To 
point out that this Secretary of States pOuncil is 
nothing more or less than a dead weight, not only on 
the finances but on the advancement of the true in- 
terests of the Empire, we have only to point out the 
numerous instances of egregious blundering that has 
taken place through their advice and interference 
during the ceremonies of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
Of course, we cannot expect Lord Cross to know 
very much about the country. But his having to consult 
men for precedent and advice who have not been in 
tjiat country for 20 and 25 years, is absurd in the ex- 
treme. These men cannot possibly fathom the extent 
and strength of the national feeling that has sprung 
up in India within the last eight or ten years. To 
shew what wc look upon as nothing more or less than 
an insult to the Natives of the Indian Army, we quote 
the following from the English papers. 
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On Monday the nth July, Her Majesty sent for 
the 15 Native Officers who were sent home to take 
a part in the Jubilee and who were about to leave 
London for India, i. e., on the 15th of July. They 
were sent for by Her Majesty to have a farewell 
interview. This reception, as all who know the 
amia-k’luy and kindness of Hey Majesty’s disposition, 
was a most gracious one.* In taking ldhvc of these 
men, the representatives of India’s Native Army, Her 
Majesty desired that a message should be sent to 
her from every part at which they stopped to inform 
her how they were progressing, as she expressed 
herself most anxious to know all about their welfare. 
Her Majesty was desirous, in fact she would have been 
much pleased, to bestow on these representative 
Native Officers some special mark of her favour. 
But the India Office was opposed to such a pro- 
nounced act. Now, why this prejudice and anta- 
gonism against the .interests of India’s sons in* 
the Department whose duty it* is to protect them ? 
We can see no valid reason why the India Office 
should depVccate the giving of these special marks 
of Her Majesty’s favor (knighthood) to good' 
honest soldiers, merely because they are natives. 
Be it remembered that these very men have spent 
their lives in harness and their blood in fifty 
fields to uphold the honor, fame, and power of a 
race totally alien to themselves. These very same 
advisers of fhe India Office will lavishly recommend 
the bestowal of Orders of Knighthood on men like 
Gunput Rao who will make over to them treasures 
they are bound to protect, and to other Maharajas, 
Rajas and even their servants and “ Baboos ” whom 
they think fit to (latter for political purposes, while 
to their good Native Officers, even when their Em- 
press, in the goodness and nobleness of her heart, 
desires to reward .them with these coveted honors, 
the India Office wags the top of its thumb. 

We trust that Her Majesty will yet cast aside the 
^ trammels of these* antiquated obstructionists and give 
to deserving men the honors due to gallant soldiers 
and able Native Officers. 

Of all the blunderings the India Office has been 
guilty towards the Indian visitors to England, this 
refusaHto allow the Queen to carry out her wishes 
wd give to them honors for their well-merited ser- 
vices, we look upon as the very worst. Whatever 
else may have been done, was in all probability done 
through ignorance or misunderstanding, but this we 
look on as nothing more or less than a downright in- 
sult to the whole Native Army of the Indian Empire. 
The India Office, forsooth, does not deem the highest 
and most distinguished Native Officers of the Indian 
Army to be fit recipients of the honor of Knight- 
hood. Arid this against the Empress herself! 

Since writing the above, I perceive that the Queen 
( I surmise without consulting the India Office) has 
telegraphed to Gibraltar and granted to some of these 
Native Officers C. I. E.’s and to others the 1st Class 
* Order of British India. But what a greater effect 
it would have had and how much better it would 
have been, if the India Office with its absurd pre- 
judice ha (J not interviewed, and interfered with, the 
Queen and prevented her from giving with her own 
hand the accolade to all these or some, of these 
representative Native Officers of the Indian Army. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


A SCRIPTURAL PARALLEL. 

t ♦ 

We -have for some time received a veritable 44 Ruin seize thee, ruth- 
less King !” We know the inveterate dislike of modern Europcaris 


to stern reminders of the great ruler of the Universe and his judg- 
ments coupled, strangely enough, with a nervous dread of impreca. 
tions. Accordingly we have hitherto hesitated to publish the fol- 
lowing. After long deliberation, however, we decide to print it 
It ought to do good to many besides those immediately concerned. 
After all, Christians are accustomed to hear such, language very 
week at church : # , 

The great singer, the king of the Jews, wrote : “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no go God.* There are comparatively few, 
I am glad to say, who deny the existence of a Supreme Being 
Repeated manifestations not only Biblical but even every day oc- 
currences go far to prove that He not only exists but takes cog- 
nizance of what does go on in this world. We well know that 
He in his own time does avenge the cry of the poor and needy 
and bring down judgment and punishment on the oppressor, so it 
were well even for the rulers of this Empire to take heed before 
they continue and insist on acts of downright injustice and close 
their cars to the cry of the oppressed. 

I would beg to draw the attention of these men to the fact 
that the first two men who were the instruments and cause of 
the oppression practised on the Ami Gad Zemindars, are dead, 
I mean Mr. G. J. Laidman, the unjust Judge, and Narain 
l 5 ass, the Mohunt of Derail, the avaricious and grasping 
priest. The next on the list of oppressors is Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, but if we are 

not misinformed Kis Honor is too learned to believe in such frivotous 

< 

superstitions and will in all probability like Pharoah, the proud king 
of Egypt, refuse to do judgment and justice till the vengeance 
of the Almighty overtakes him. 

All who have read the English Bible cannot fail to notice how 
closely the Arni Gad Zemindars’ case resembles the seizure of Naboth’s 
vineyard by the wicked king'Ahab, only with this difference, that 
Ahab acted in a more honest and upright manner than the Govern- 
ment of India. For he did offer money or land equal to the aforesaid 
vineyard crc he took it by force. Vide Chapter XXI of the 1st 
Book of Kings down to verse 16. 

Let the Lieutenant-Governor ponder well the fate of Ahab and 
the judgment on his conduct written by the Prophet. There was 
none like Ahab to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord, and the 
sacred record clearly shews that the curse of the wicked oppressor of 
the poor docs not lie merely on the guilty one himself but descends to 
his children’s children. “I will bring evil upon thcc (Ahab) and will 
take away thy posterity.” The hour for the close of his rule in 
the North-West is fast approaching. Let "hup even at this eleventh 
hour do justice to the oppressed'. WhatJjas he gained by it and by his 
obstinacy in continuing his wrong-doing ? Nothing, but the execration 
of those over whom he has ruled ! He was in great hopes of ob- 
taining the scat in the India Council which became vacant by the 
death of Sir Ashley Eden, but he has been woefully disappointed. 
Let him yet learn this great lesson, that there is one in Heaven 
greater than himself, one who judges the .actions of all and whose 
ears arc ever open to the cry of the podr and suffering. 

Lord Dufferin would likewise do well to ponder over what 
we have written. The warning i9 to him as well a9 to Sir Alfred Lyall, 
as he likewise, as the representative of our Empress, has been appeal- 
ed to, to do justice and has refused to do so. We can fully ap- 
preciate and exclaim with the man who wrote, 

“ Is there a God ye sometimes tell us ? 

Is there a Judge who reigns on high ? 

Has he bid you buy and sell us ?” 

Let them both ponder over the deaths of Mr. Laidman and the 
Mohunt and yield not to man but to the hand of God. 

Fiat Justitia rvat Cjelum. 

It would be presumptuous to dogmatise on the ways of Heaven. 
No doubt, our correspondent has made out a case for serious con- 
sideration. At any rate, he points to a singular coincidence of cir- 
cumstances. 
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THE INDIAN PAMPHLET IN AMERICA. 

I am sorry to find that your well-mean* passage in regard 'to my 
unhappy and prayed-to-be-forgotten article in the North American 
Review , as well as single words and sentences taken out of the text 
of my “explanation,” are being made the subject of unfavourable 
comment in certain quarters. Thus, the Advocate of India , a fair 
enough Ang\o-Indian paper, speaks of the American Editor 
“ insisting on me to write*sedition against the Indian Government 
and my own convictions.” For the benefit of those who insist upon 
persecuting me on the strength of a single passage taken out of its 
text, or of singly words in a conversation reported from memory, 
let me write the following short paragraph, between quotation marks, 
to be used as the only authorised* version in a short compass. I 
• trust those who demand fairness from others will not lose sight of 
it themselves. 

“The American Editor did not want me to write against my 
convictions, nor did he want me to deny truths favourable to Eng- 
lish Rule in India. All that he did was to suggest the style I should 
follow if I wanted to accomplish my purpose, namely, that of 
drawing, or rather forcing, the attention of the English-speaking 
public to the subject. For this purpose he advised me to write as I 
felt, not as 1 thought ; to mention the good English Rule had done in, 
India, but to lay especial emphasis upon what I believed and represent- 
ed as its resultant, namely, injustice, high-handedness, and recognition 
of inequalities of race. I did so, but I did it with my eyes open, 
and under no sort of compulsion . I did it in the discharge of what 
I believed to be a sacred duty ; and during the time that it took me 
to write I was in the peculiar position of a man who had to concen- 
trate in himself the accumulated sufferings and sorrows of 250,000,060 
of his kith and kin. I tried as if to make all India cry out in one 
wail of agony, for India could make herself heard in no other w^y.” 

If I committed sedition, let me be hanged and quartered, but for 
the sake of all that is noble and holy let no unoharitablc reflection 
be cast upon one of the truest of men, the American Editor. 

As you have very correctly styled it, the article was a “ party 
pamphlet.” Whoever regarded it in any other light misspent his 
criticism. I did not want to solve fhc Indian question with pen 
and ink, but I wanted to force the attention of those whose duty 
it was to do so. I d«d not regard it as £ permanent contribution to 
the literature of the subject it treated, and I have repeatedly de- 
clined the advice of .friends and the bffers of publishers to have it 
reprinted and circulated. Much as I was ready to brave in order 
to draw attention to it when it appeared, nobody is more anxious 
than myself that it should be entirely forgotten now and for ever. 
Indeed, I have not a single copy of the article with me, and I have 
to refer intending readers to the files of the Indian Mirror and other 
papers which reprinted it at the time. And, when under the ne- 
cessity of advertising my newly started paper Hope I was compelled 
to refer to it as unhappily the only thing I happened to be known 
by, I refrained from mentioning the name of the Magazine in which 
it appeared. 

I must say, however, that those who profess so much horror over 
the “ exaggerations” of the article, arc either dishonest or ignorant of 
the ins and outs of political journalism. In these days of anarchy, 
when party passions run high, and unity of thought is the one thing 
lacking, there is not a representative production but is bound to be 
one-sided and exaggerated. Show me the issue of the Times or of 
any other representative paper that* docs not contain its one-sided 
criticism or its party attadk. Why should that be considered a 
crime in a Bengali Baboo or in an American Editor which is re- 
garded as a necessity by the leading publicists ot the world ? Party 
pamphleteering is by no means a new institution, nor is it without 
a legitimate object of its own. Yours respectfully, 

To the Editor, AmrAa Lal Roy. 


MOORSftEDARAD. 

Moorshcdabad , August S. 

His Highness Ihtisham-ul-Moolk Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omara 
Nawab Sir Syud Hasan Ali Mirza Khan Bahadoor Mohabut Jung, 
K.C.I.E., presided at the 29th distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful students of the Nawab of Moorshcdabad’s High School, on 
Saturday, the 6th instant, at 10 \, m., the time previously fixed by 
His Highness. 

Invitation letters over 150 in number, were issued, by the offi- 
ciating Headmaster, to the nobility and gentry of the station, and 
seats, in order of precedence, were arranged in the spacious Hall 
and Court of the Institution, which was tastefully decorated Aith 
triumphal arches, evergreens and bunches of flowers ; and red flags, 
bearing the emblems of the Royal house of England and of the 
Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshcdabad, were stuck up, at the gate and 
on the railings of the High School. The long niches, overhead, 
were fancifully ornamented with the names of the English, Persian, 
Sanskrit and Bengali poets and literary worthies, such as John 
Milton, Hafiz, Sadi, Kalidas, Sec., in gold letters, set in blue black 
ground. The whole thing presented a scenery at once beautiful 
and charming. 


His Highness the Nawab Bahadoor and party with his 2nd 
brother Prince Wala Quder feahadoor and the other members of his 
family including Natfab Shuja-ul-Moolk, Syud Mahamcd Zainol- 
abidin Khan Bahadoor Fcroze Jung, ^arrived at the gate of 
the School in state carriages, with troopers following and preceding, 
and were received by the Headmaster and conducted to the Hall, 
where all present rose up till his Highness and party had taken their 
scats. Before the commencement of the ceremony of db r, Hi)uti 4 on, 
Baboo Jugeshwar Sirkar, after an opening speech, read portions ol 
the annual Report of the School for the year 1885-86, a * 
dumb silence prevailed among the large gathering of boys, numbering 
in all 400. The discipline maintained, throughout, was exemplary, 
as was noticed by the audience. * 

II is Highness next distributed the prizes. There were 3 Silver 
medals, awarded to the most brilliant students of the School 
for general proficiency, by H. H. the Nawab Bahadoor and a mem- 
ber of his larmily. At the termination of* the ceremony, the 
officiating Headmaster, after thanking II. H. the Nawab Bahadoor 
in particular, in befitting terms, the Raises, and the gentlemen in 
general, for the trouble they took in coming, proposed cheers for 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress of India, for the 
Viceroy, for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and for the Nawab 
Bahadoor of Moorshcdabad, the Patron, of the High School, which 
were most enthusiastic ally responded to by the boys and teachers 
amidst loud acclamation. After this the meeting dissolved and 
His Highness and party, granting 3 days* holiday to the School, drove 
to the Palace. , • 

It is significant that His Highness the Nawab Bahadoor of Moor- 
shcdabad did not preside at the distribution of prizes at the Mcdrasa 
in April last. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee celebration of Her most gracious 
Majesty here, on the 16th February last, His Highness the Nawab 
Bahadoor gave away a large sum of money for the treat of 359 boys 
and staff of the High School, both the students and teachers were 
sumptuously regaled on the joyous occasion. 


MONGIIYR. 

Jamalpore, i6tt 

On Thursday, the nth instant, His Honor Sir Stcuart Baylcy, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at the invitation of the East 
Indian Railway Company, came and opened the water Works at 
Jamalpore.. A gigantic reservoir has been constructed at the foot 
of the hills which catches all the water that comes down the hills 
and is augmented by the rain water, until the accumulation 
amounts to some thing like 150,000,000 gallons of water. It is 
intended to convey this water to the house of the European re- 
sidents of the Station for their household purposes, as ^therto thenaav 
has been a great scarcity in the water supply in the station owing to 
nearly all the wells getting dry in the hot weather. The main pipes 
have already been laid down and the valvular hydrants put up at 
the mouth of the reservoir. So that the water works arc practically 
completed and it was to declare them open that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was invited by the Railway Company. • 

A canopy had been erected over the hydrants at the mouth of the 
reservoir and a large brass wheel fixed to the topmost hydrant "'by 
turning which the main valves would be opened to let in the water 
from the reservoir into the main pipes. To this brass wheel a small 
silver wheel handsomely engraved was fixed *^d this wheel was to 
be turned by His Honor. A pair of barouches each drawn by a 
pair of handsome walers had been hired by the Railway Company 
from Calcutta for the use of the Lieutenant-Governor and suite. 

At about 5-30 p. m., on the nth instant. Sir Stcuart and Lady 
Baylcy, accompanied by his Aid-dc-camp and the Government 
officials from Monghyr, arrived by train and were received at 
Jamalpore by Mr. Carter, Traffic M.unagcr, and tfic leading 
Railway officials of the station. An address (roof the muni- 
1 cipality was then read out on the station platform by Mr. 
Curtis, Chairman of the municipality. His Honor briefly returned 
thanks. After some of the oilicials had been presented to His 
Honor, the whole party drove off to the reservoir where a gooSly 
number of ladies and gentlemen had already gathered to witness the 
opening ceremony. On arrival under the canopy, an address to the 
Lieutenant-Governor was read out by Mr. Huddlcstonc of the 
Traffic Department giving the history and objects of the water works 
and the capacity of the reservoir and concluding with a request 
from the Railway Company to His Honour to open thi; works and 
to allow the reservoir to be named, after him, the Baylcy reservoir. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in an appropriate reply thanked the 
•Company arid praised Messrs. Pout and Devon who were chiefly 
instrumental in the construction of the works. He anticipated 
great benefits from the introduction into a town of pure clean water, 
and congratulated the residents on the convenience in having the 
water conveyed to their very doors. 

At the conclusion of his speech the Lieutenant-Governor thrned 
on the silver wheel and declared the water works open. Three 
loud and hearty cheers were then given for His Honor by those 
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assembled and one more for Lady Bayley. They guests headed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor went under a hionster shamiana handsome- 
ly decorated with flags and green leaves, and partook of some re- 
freshments, the local barn^of the E. I. Railway Volunteers playing. 

At about 7-30 p. m., His Honor and party drove to the Railway 
station and returned to Monghjy where the Rbotas was awaiting him. 

** BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 6th August 1887. — Baboo Doorga Churn Ghose, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a 
Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833 

The 10th August 1C87. — Moulvic Syed Wajid Hosscin, Special 
Butwara Deputy Collector, Mozufferpore, is transferred to Patna. 

Moulvic Majibar Rahman, Special Butwara Deputy Collector, 
Patna, is tranferred to Mozufferpore. 

The nth August 1887. — Baboo Bangsidhar Rai, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moorshedabad, is allowed leave for two 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 10th instant. 

Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, on leave, is posted to the Sudder station of the district of Moor- 
shedabad, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bangshidar Rai, or 
until further orders. , 

In notification of the order of the 1st ultimo, Baboo Rakhal Das 
Haidar, Deputy^ Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is allowed fur- 
lough from the 8th July last to the*20th December next, inclusive, 
under section 132, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code. 

Baboo Nilkant Sarkar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Pubna, 
is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

The 13th August 1887. — Mr. G. E. Manisty, Officiating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, acted in the first grade of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors from the forenoon of the 7th to 
the afternoon of the 26th April 1887, and from the forenoon of the 
27th June to the* afternoon of the 5th July 1887. 

Mr. W.*M. Clay, Magistrate and Collector, Khoolna, is allowed 
furlough for one year, under section 50, chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect from the 28th October 1887, or such sub- 
sequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Umesh Ch under Sen, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Dacca, is transferred to the Sudder station of the 
district of Moorshedabad. 

Babo<? Abinash Chunder Sen, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Moorshedabad, is transferred to the Sudder station 
of the district oi Dacca. 

Mr. J. L. Herald, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Baraset, 24-Pcrgunnahs, is transferred to Nuddea, and is ap- 
pointed , to have charge of the Mchcrporc sub-division of that 
^di strict. * * 

Baboo Tariny Kumar Ghose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, 24-Pcrgunnahs, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the 
Baraset sub-division* of that district. 

Mr. G. Toynbee, Magistrate and Collector, Hooghly, is allowed 
leave for twp months and one day, under section 72 of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect fVom the 3rd September next. 

Mr. C. P. Gaspers/., Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Bhagulpore, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector 
of Hooghly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. G. Toynbee, or 
until further orders. 

The 1 6th August ^8^7. — Mr. E. W. Collin, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mozufferpore is appointed to act 
as Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Howrah, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. E. V. Westmacott, or until further orders. 

Mr. H. Luson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
* lector, Mchcrporc, Nuddea, is transferred to the Sudder station of 
the district of Mozufferpore. 

Mr. W. H. M. Gun, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Noakholly, fc^allowcd leave for two months and twenty-nine days, 
under the note' to rule 2, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from 4th proximo. 

Mr. G. W. Place, Officiating Judicial Commissioner, Chota 
Nagpur, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of 
Noakholly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. W, H. M. Gun, 
•or until further orders. 

Mr. W. O’Reilly, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Monghyr, is allowed leave for two mouths and twenty-one days, 
under section 7 2 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which lie jnay be relieved by Baboo Shama Churn Mittcr. 

Baboo Ilurri Narain Banerjee, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Jenanabad, Hooghly, is appointed to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of 
the fourth grade, but will continue to be employed, uhtil further* 
orders, as a Temporary Sub- Deputy Collector of the third grade. 

This cancels the order of the 5th July 1887, appointing Baboo 
Soshi Mohun Talookdar to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade. 

Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Burdwan, 
is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Baboo Gopi Mohan Ghose, Khas Tchsildar, Satkania, Chittagong,* 
is allowed leave for one 4 month and thirteen days, under section 72 


of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from such date as he may avail 
himself ofit. , 

Baboo Srec Nath Bhudder, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, was on leave for fifteen days from the 9th to the 
23rd April 1887 inclusive, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Judicial. — The nth August 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chunder Bose, 
Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Contai, Midnapore, is vested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The 1 2th August 1887. — Under section 3, AcCIII of 1880, Mr. 
A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Darjeeling, is 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class within the 
limits of the Cantonment of Jcllapahar, in the district of Darjeeling. 

Under the authority vested in him by the final clause of section 
357 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, the Lieu-, 
tenant-Governor empowers Moulvie Abdurrauf, Officiating Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bhagulpore, to take down evidence 
in criminal c^scs in the English language. 

The 13th August 1887. — Baboo Kanai Lai Mookerjee, Subordi- 
nate Judge of Dinagcporc, is allowed leave for six months, under 
section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he availed himself of it. 

Baboo Karuna Das Bose, Munsif of Sealdah, 24-Pergunnahs, is 
‘appointed to act as Subordinate Judge of Dinagcporc, and is vested 
with the powers of a Munsif as wclhas with the powers of a Judge 
of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such 
a court up to the value of Rs. 100, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Kanai Lai Mookerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Jadoo Nath Goswami, m.a., b.l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Sealdah during |the absence, on deputation, of Baboo 
Karuna Das Bose, or until further orders. 

The 15th August 1887. — Baboo Menu Lai Chatterjee, Second 
Subordinate Jude qf Sarun, is vested temporarily with the powers 
of a Judge of a Court of Small Causers for the trial of suits cogni- 
zable by Mich a Court up to the value of Rs. 500 within the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Sudder munsifi of Sarun, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Amrita Lai Chatterjee, First Subordinate 
Judge of that district, or until further orders. 

Baboo Pores Nath Banerjee, Judge of the Courts of Small Causes 
at Kooshtea, Chooadanga, and Mchcrporc, is allowed leave lor one 
month, under rule 1, section • 73 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the date 011 which he availed himself of it. 

Baboo Saroda Prosad Chatterjee, Third Subordinate Judge of 
Ilooghlv, is appointed temporarily to be Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes at Kooshtea, Chooadanga, and Mchcrporc, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Pores Nath Banerjee, or until further 
orders. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Chatterjee, Munsif of Oolooberia, Hooghly, 
is appointed to act as Subordinate Judge of Hooghly, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Saroda Prosad Chatterjee, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Hem Chunder Mookerjee, b.l., is appointed to act as 
a Munsif in the district of Hooghly, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Oolooberia, during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Kedar Nath 
Chatterjee, or until further orders. 

The 1 6th August 1887.— Mr. H. H. Heard, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Monghyf; is vested with the powers 
of a magistrate of the first class*- 

Mr. C. W. E. Pittar, Officiating Jtjfnt-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Cuttack, is appointed, under the provisions of section 
22, Act X of 1882, to act as a Justice of the Peace within the 
territories under the Lieutenant-Governor’s control. 

Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Burdwan, 
is vested with the* powers of a Magistrate of the second class. 

GRANT of leave to MUNSIF. — The 13th August 1887. — Baboo 
Suresh Chunder Ghose, Munsif of Sasscram, in the district of 
Shahabad, is allowed leave for one month, under sections 128 and 
141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him under the orders of the 1 8th April last, the 1 2th July 
1887, and the 2nd instant. 
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MIMLA has been visited with eight days’ continuous and heavy rain. 

A 

The Oudh and Rohilkund Railway will be a State Railway from 
July next. 

• * 

The Goa Government have sanctioned Rs. 75,000 for a palace in *| 
Pangim for the Patriarch Arch-bishop of Goa. 

*** • 
Twelve Russian soldiers arc said to have been killed at Chaharjui 
by the tiibe for dishonoring some Turkoman women. 

» * 

Sir Charles Turner is expected at Simla next week from Madras. 
The Public Service Commission re-asscmble at Allahabad in 
November. 

• • 

Sir Dinshaw Manocejee Petit lias J>aid down Rs. 31,000 in two 
instalments of Rs. 12,000 and Rs. 19,000, towards the building fund of 
the Bombay Stock Exchange. 

♦ # 

The three and half crores of Rupees of the Gwalior vaults lent to 
our Government, will be repaid by annual instalments after the 
Maharaja attains majority. 

• # 

It is reported that Sir Frederick Roberts declined a peerage as 
he has not the wherewithal to maintain the rank. IIow few people 
show that consideration 1 

*** 

The Madras and Pondicherry Governments have agreed between 
themselves, that, as in tlnj case of police officers, British revenue 
offices entering English territory are not to be called upon to pay any 

toll when passing the respective joll-gates. 

' # 

* # 

Latest news of the gjeat White African : — 

“ A telegram of August 4 from St. Thomas says ‘ Letters have 
been received at Stanley Pool from Mr. H. M. Stanley, stating that he 
arrived at the Falls of the Aruwhimi river on the 1 8th ut June, and was 
preparing to begin the overland march. All was going well with the 
expedition.’ ” , 

# • 

IN a letter to the Times, Professor Max Muller recommends an 
asylum for Hindu child-widows, as a means of reducing the suffering 
caused by the present restrictions on remarriage. Are there not such 
homes already— private establishments where widows are supposed to 
sink their sorrows? The suggestion seems to show that the great 
Professor is a chip of the great European block. Or, is he aging ? 
Such aberrations force on the mind the famous line in the English 
satirist describing the last days of Swift. 


t is curious to see the sort of tittle tattle and reflections that form 
he staple of the outstajjpn letters and other correspondence in the 
ative press. One writer begins with the statement “ Death is the 
levitable lot of all men” before saying “ It is a matter of deep regret 

nd sorrow to announce that Baboo 4 th Master” of the Ticari 

chool is dead. £ 


The same wiiter then gives a more cheering piece of information, 
namely, that 

“ Baboo Bhagwat Sabay, B.A., inhabitant of Sikari.i, a village three 
miles off Tikaii, has been appointed Mend Master of this institution 
on a salary of Rs. 120 a inoi\th. This is the 2nd time that a Bthaii 
gentleman has been lucky enough to be placed at the head of the 
school. It is expected that the school will experience a great deal of 
progress during his incumbency.” ,# * 

This is counting the 'chickens before they are hatched. Whether 
Sahav’s luck means luck to the school, the future only can show. To 
us, it seems sufficiently problematical. We hope the fact of the Lala’s 
being a Tikaritc has had no overwhelming effect in determining the 
choice, We rejoice that Behar is now producing graduates in all tin- 
faculties and that their claim to service is recognised. But in her own 
interest she should not forget the value of experts from.other parts of 
the empire and other lands. The education department is specially 
a sphere in which there is the gieatest need of exercising a spirit of 
wise lcform and eschewing false sentiment. We, for one, aie not for 
handing over the entire teaching of English, for instance, to Indians. 

It is difficult to unlearn eaily impressions, and we aie daily confronted 
by proofs of the influence of impeifectly trained teachers. The survi- 
val of native baibarism of thought and speech may any time tcveal 
itself to the confusion of the best of us, or at least to the derision of 
English gentlemen. This baibarism will be found to have its source in 
either of two cause r s. If not originally implanted by ignorant teaching, 
it was not dispelled by competent teaching. 

Another correspondent, of a superior calibre, f*)m Banki^ore, begins « 
in a lustier strain : — 

“ Sir , — 1 am glad to inform you that the few comnuvnts, contained in 
my last upon the God Indra’s inactivity have stirred him up— He is no 
longer hard upon us but gives us heavy down pours.” 

He complains of the weather spoiling the Somban mclas : L % 

“The fourth and last Sombari mela came off last Monday. If excess 
of heat pi evented us from enjoying the 3rd, excess of ram picvcnted, 
us from enjoying the 4th.” 

The booths along the whole length of the Kalcherry compound 
suffered from the water, but the worst sufferers wfre the correspondent 
in going up to the Mundir, through the mire, and his poor- shoes. 
Who can help sympathising with such innocent victims ! 

The Advocate-General had lecently been to Patna in a case at the 
Commissioner’s. His visit was an “ advent.” The com t was crowded 
to suffocation to witness the great light of the law. 

At the Patna sessions, the “ sensation ” was the trial of a post office 
clerk. The jury unanimously pronounced Not guilty, exhibit 

which was of the utmost importance in the case, was missed from the 
record, and the Sessions Moliuror has been suspended pending the 
submission of his explanation. • 

The writer mentions a Bkames in miniature in the Peshcar of the 

1st Sub-Judge who has been degraded for borrowing. 

* 

• « 

They are revising the school books in Paris — with a view to expunge 

4 n 

all names of and allusions to God. There was a revision for such pur- 
pose only 3 years ago. The present revision is for the new books 

added owing to change in the course of studies. 

« ' • 

• • 

The recent Volunteer Resolution of the Madras Government is no 
concession, but is only a rectification of a mistake. It does not advance 
the native cause any step. It is explained thus : — 

“ Under the existing regulations, which are applicable to all Indja, 
except Burmah, natives are permitted to join any Volunteer Corps 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible, , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
• 1 given* any tdheff being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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willing to receive them into their ranks, provided they form a part of 
the general body of Volunteers of such corps and do not constitute 
separate companies. This regulation^* been in force since the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Canning, and originally extended to Burmah, as well as 
India proper. A few years ago, however, Burmah, for local reasons, 
was excluded from its operations, and natives of that country were pro- 
hibited from recruiting as Volunteers. This step was taken owing to 
the then prevalence of dacnity in that province, and it was deemed 
advisable under the circumstances, owing to the excitable temperament 
•of Unpeople, not to trust them with arms further than could be helped. 
The oftier regarding this prohibition went through thf Madras military 
authorities, in whose jurisdiction Burmah lay, but by some misunder- 
standing it was held by the Madras Government to apply also to the 
Madras Presidency, and was so applied. All, therefore, that has re- 
cently happened in connection with the subject of native volunteering 
in Madras is that tlfe local Government have, on reference to the Gov- 
ernment of India, been informed of the mistaken interpretation they 
had placed on the order above referred to.” 

*** 

Here is a tragedy of murder and self murder— -the end of an improper, 
stupid and absuid passion— reported from Europe 

“At a place named Vallette, near Toulon, a grocer, named Anicet, 
lost his young wife about four months ago. Latterly he became 
violently enamoured of his widowed mother-in-law, a Madame Frebois, 
aged 48, in whose house he was living. The widow thought at first 
that her son-in-law was making game of her, but as he renewed his 
extraordinary protestations of affection with vehemence, she kept him 
at a distance. On Tuesday the man went out to a cafe and leturned 
home after having indulged in deep potations. He went into his 
mother-in-lait’s room, and again * ide proposals of marnage to her. 
As she refused he took a icvolver out of his pbeket, and, following her 
out of the room from which she fled in terror, he fired thiee times at 
her. The woman fell dead at the bottom of the stairs of the house, 
having been hit mortally in the head. The murderer then turned his 
weapon on himself, and inflicted two wounds in his chest and ribs, a 
third shot having missed. After that he pulled himself up to an ad- 
jacent window, and threw himself out. He was picked up bleeding and 
inanimate, but not dead, and was conveyed to the hospital, where he 
lies hovering between life and death.” 

Ther^may be more in the matter than the above tells. It is not 
said whether the mother-in-law was a plain dame or a Venus of forty- 
eight. European manners do not, we fear, prevent women who 
ought to be grave matrons from giving themselves the airs of romping 
girls, if they arc so inclined. And art enables the old to pass for 
young in a way and to a degree impossible in less mechanically ad- 
vanced communities. The decay of religion and the progress of re- 
volutionary ethics among the less refined classes, also leave the un- 
chastened will free to run riot. 

*** 

WKgive prominent insertion to the minutes of a most interesting 
^ meeting in honor of jthe Patriarch of India Reform and the Patron 
Saint of Inclian Princes and Chiefs 

“A meeting was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Saturday, 
July 30, 18S7, to Adopt an address to Major Evans Bell, thanking him 
for his numerous published works on Indian questions, as well as for 
his other eminent services to the princes and people of India, and 
also exordssing sympathy with him in his illness. 'Hie Hon. Dadabhoy 
Naoroil occupied the chair, and among the many English and Indian 
friends of Major Bell present, weie — Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, Mr. 
•*Sorabji Jehangir, chief magistrate of Baroda, Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
Mr. M. Mull, Mr. F. W. Chesson, Mr. Robert Adams, Mr. William 
Digby, C.I.E., Mr. Nandalal Ghosh (Bengal), Mr. Lakshmi Narayana 
(Lahore), Mr. Bhagat Ram (Noah-West Provinces), Captain Cattersou 
Smith, Mr. Robert* Adams, Mr. John Fleming, Mr. Framji J. Patel 
(Bombay), Miss Aruiulale, Mr. C. 1). Collet, Mr. Framroz M. Dadina 
(Bombay), Mr. C. K. Desai (Bombay), Rev. Alfonso Matthey, Mr. M. 
R. Alyanga (Madras), Mr. G. W. Bel’, Mr. B.B. Dutt (Bengal), Mrs. 

. Chesson, Miss J. R. Cohen, Mr. V. V. Chctty (Madras), Mr. S. 
Digby, Mr. R. B. Sunawalla (Bombay), Dr. C. Inglis, Mr. J. II. 
Bonawitz, Mr. Jehangir Pestonji (Bombay), Miss Tina Bell, Mr. D. II. 
Ridley, Mr. E. J. Davies, Mis. Gostling, and others. 

The C^mirman, in opening the proceedings, said they were met to 
adopt an afck 4 ress to Major Evans Bell, thanking him for his numerous 
published works on Indian questions as well as for his many eminent 
services to the princes and people of India, and expressing sympathy 
with him in his illness. Several letters lud been received, from friends 
\vhich Mr. Chesson would read. 

The chairman said before he called upon Mr. Martin Wood to read 
* the address he hoped they would allow him to make a few remarks. 
(He a . r » bear.) He was very glad to have that opportunity of taking 
part.* 11 honouring Major Evans Bell. (Cheers.) Of his official career 
he did not J now much, but lie knew this much, that through his staunch 
love justice, Major Bell had got himself into trouble with his 
superiors several times. (Cheers.) With regaid to his public career 
and usefulness it extended as far back as 1852, and during that time 
he had been a strenuous worker on behalf of the princes and people 
of Indin. (Hear, hear.) Major Bell’s first efforts wert* made against 
the policy of annexation on behalf of jnstice for the princes of India. 
He would only instance one or two cases in which the services of 
Major Bell were of the most valuable character, and he might say 
that no one man had contributed more to the restoration of Mysore 
than bad Major Evans Bell. (Cheers.) Then there was the case of 
Mfiharaja HoJkar, who was very mortified on account of the suspicions 
thfown apon his loyalty— a fact which embittered his life. He had 


•an opportunity of knowing that case thoroughly as far back as 1872, 
and therefore he could thoroughly appreciate the value of the services 
rendered by Major Evans Bell to the late Maharaja Holkar. Major 
Bell cleared the Maharaja completely from the cloud of suspicion and 
he had no doubt that if the Maharaja were living he would have been 
equally glad to have testified his gratitude and his obligations to Major 
Evans* Bell. (Cheeis.) He would not go more into detail ; but it was 
not only on behalf of the princes of India that Major Bell had troubled 
himself. He had also taken a deep and strong interest in the welfare 
of the people generally. (Cheers.) In that respect ho knew the Major 
from the time of the establishment of the* East Indian Association, as 
far back as 1866. From then up to the present day Major Bell had 
taken an earnest inferest in his work. (Cheers.) He took an active 
part in the Britiifh Indian reform association, which was formed in the 
troublous times of the Ilbert Bill. In many and Various ways Major 
Bell by his disinterestedness had obliged the native community im- 
mensely, and he (the chairman) was glad that their friends of the Lon- 
don Indian Society, a few days ago, passed the following resolutions.-* 
4 The Committee have heard with regret of Major Evans Bell’s illness 
and desire to record their high appreciation 01 bis earnest sympathy 
with the people and princes of India and his long and strenuous exer- 
tions for their behalf.’ ‘ Having learnt from the President that it is 
intended by several English and Indian gentlemen to present an ad- 
dress of sympathy and appreciation to Major Evans Bell, the Com- 
mittee resolves to take part in that movement, and to invite the mem- 
bers of the Society to attend the meeting to be called for the purpose. 
4 That these resolutions signed by the President, be sent to Major Bell 
by the Secretary.’ Although the people of India were indebted to 
Major Bell, he thought the obligations of Englishmen to Major Bell 
were none the less, because whatever might have been the merits of 
the soldier or the statesman in acquiring the Indian Empire, the 
genuine sympathy, disinterested help, and intense love of justice which 
men like Major Bell had exhibited, had acquired for England the at- 
tachment and loyalty of that Indian Empire, and it was by men of 
Major Bell’s stamp only that you have retained and would retain that 
Indian Empire for a long time to come. (Cheers.) Major Bell had 
ljever spared himself in his good work on behalf of the natives of India 
or on behalf of other races. In all such work his conduct had always 
been of the most unostentatious kind. (Cheers.) Mr. William Tay* 
ler, who had worked with Major BeJJ, wrote to express his great regret 
that, owing to illness, he was unable to attend that meeting, and at the 
same time expressing his sinceie admiration for Major Bell’s inde- 
pendence and public spirit, especially in the cause of the native princes 
and people, and hoping that 'in public expression of regard and grati- 
tude his name might be added. (Cheers.) The thoroughness of Major 
Bell’s woik and disinterested love of jnstice was testified to by no less 
a man than the Duke of Argyll* who described Major Bell as having, 
with ample knowledge and abundant research, come to a different con- 
clusion from that of Lord Dalhousie. (Hear, hear.) With these few 
remaiks he would call upon Mr. Martin Wood to read the address. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Martin Wood then read the address which it was proposed to 
send to Major Bell. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley moved the adoption of the address, the 
motion being supported by Mr. Lakshmi Narayana, Mr. William Digby, 
Mr. Chesson, Mr. M. Mull, and Captain Catterson Smith. 

The address was voted with acclamation ; and the meeting separated 
with a vote of thanks to the chair.” 

We grieve to learn that Major Bell is ailing, and we hope our coun- 
trymen in England will inquire after him with the anxious interest due 
to the most zealous and efficient friend of Indian rights, and, if neces- 
sary, attend on him at the bedside, after the good custom of our country. 
No man deserved better of the sons of India, or of her rulers either, if 
they but knew it. • 


A Frenchman has thus revenged himself on his native country : — 

44 M. Bareiller, cx-Mayor of Boissise-le-Roi, a country town situated 
in the Seine-ct-Marnc, not far from Paris, was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in 1886 for having fired at and wounded a workman who 
pressed him for payment of a debt of 10s. M. Bareiller, who was 
naturally of an ungovernable temper, was driven mad with anger by 
this sentence. Duiing his detention ttfis sense of bitterness grew 
deeper on account of his impotence to give vent to it, added to the 
hardships of piison life. His constitution became shattered, and the 
disappointment of not receiving a pardon on the 14th of July wrought 
an alarming change in his condition. From that day he could eat no 
food, and on the 20th instant he died at the Melum hospital, where he 
had been taken some hours previously. This ill-fated man was a 
landowner of good means, being worth about 24,000/. He was a 
cultured and gifted scholar, and wonkl have been an instructive con- 
versationalist but for his many oddities and crotchets. Shortly before 
his trial lie had offered as a free gift to the Department of Seine-et- 
Marne his property at Boissise, on condition that it was made a farm- 
ing settlement, but as he stipulated that he should manage the estate 
during his lifetime, his offer was rejected, because it was feared his 
ifhgovernable temper might eventually bring trouble on the Depart- 
ment. However, he still clung to his idea, and made a will in 1886, 
opened after his death, whereby he bequeathed the land to the State # 
for the same object. During his imprisonment he conceived an abhor- 
rence of his country on account of his countrymen, and he declared 
that he would spare no opportunity of revenging himself for all the 
infamy cast upon him by the French judges* He drew up two wills 
at different periods by which he left bis property of Boissise to Ger- 
many, represented by the Crown Prince, with the object of establishing 
there a settlement of young Germans.” 
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THERE is fashion in crime as in other things. The newest craze 
seems to be pouring vitriol about you in crowded thoroughfares 
by way of revenge on a single wayfarer. We lajely related the case oJ a 
French woman who had involved in the effects of her vindictiveness 
innocent men and women. And — 

“Another case of vitriol throwing has occurred. Two men cooks of 
adjoining restaurants were standing on Tuesday together in the main 
street of Batinolles, enjoying the cool evening air, when vitriol was 
suddenly thrown upon their facsss and hands. The woman who had 
committed the outrage t*an off, but was followed by some spectators, 
and caught. She proved to be an Alsatian and a* cook also. Her 
excuse was that one of the men had* promised her mar/iage and de- 
ceived her. She did«not mean, she said, to harm his friend.” 

Possibly not, but she took no care to avoid harming the man that 
had -done her no wrong. 

**# 

Is the Mr. Blumhandt, Lecturer in Bengali in London, and con- 
nected also with the British Museum, the same as the Rev. Mr. BLUM- 
HANDT who was once a missionary in Bengal —one of that band who 
assisted us nobly in freeing the peasantry from the toils of a powerful 
agricultural and manufacturing interest? He appears to have issued a 
catalogue of the Bengali printed books in the Museum. In his pre- 
face, he makes some pertinent rernarks on Bengali nomenology. 
He says - 

“There is a tendency amongst English-speaking Bengalis to attempt 
to assimilate their names to the English system of Christian name 
and surname: as, for example, P.' C. Sirkar ( Pcaiy Churn Sircar), 
S. C. Bose ( Shib Ch under Bose ), K. M. Banerjea (Krishna Mohun 
Banerjea). In these cases it will be seen there is no real analogy 
between the structure of Bengali and English names. In the last 
mentioned name, for instance, the word Baneijea, or its coirec^ 
Sanskrit form Vandyopadhyaya is no surname at all, but a caste-title 
for otie of the four classes of Rarhi Kulin Brahmans, •and as such is 
common to every member of that ctass, independent of any actual kin- 
ship. Whether it may be convenient or not for English-speaking 
Bengalis to adopt such caste-titles as surnames, is a question quite 
distinct from the expediencies of cataloguing. ... A Bengali’s 
real name, his nomen proprium , is that which comes first, and stands 
before the caste or degree titles, and, in most cases, does not consist 
of two distinct names as in the case of English Christian names, but 
of one compound name generally denoting an epithet or atribute of 
one or other of the lliydu deities, and formed by the rules of Sanskrit 
samasa. In the illustration noticed above, the initial loiters K. M. 
stand for the ‘ tat-purusha ’ compound Krishna-Mohana, i. e. Krishna- 
pleasing; though in all parts of India the consciousness of this 
grammatical fact seems to be generally lost. ” 


(Editorial ^otes. 


fPHE Sir John Lawrence Enquiry closed on Thursday, after a sitting 
A of 27 days. The most notable incident in the connection 
of the week is the disclosure of the payment of Rs. 1,000 to 
Mr. BCsuny, by Messrs. Macneili. & Co., in excess of the legal 
fees payable by them. Mr. Bilshby is the salaiied officer of the Port 
Commissioners and has no authority to receive any fees or honorariums 
in excess of his monthly salary of Ks. 1,000, for any work done, half 
done, over done, or undone 0? .account of any vessel in port. In the 
state of the vessel as disclosed in the evidence of Mr. Neustkin, the 
object of the payment is plain. Call it by what euphemism you please, 
it was hush-money and no mistake. The ingenuity of the great L\ ly 
himself could not gloss over the transaction. Nor was there any 
justification in law or morals for Mr. Bushby’s conduit, though there 
might be palliation in the precedents of his profession or office. For 
anything we care, he is wclco’me to tfart a defence, if so minded. 

Wrong, as well as unlawful as the transaction is, we still feel a high 
respect for Mr. Mackenzie to whose maqjiness we owe the revelation. 
He is a brave and honorable British gentleman “fora’ that”— “for 
a* that and a’ that.” He does not, under threatened danger, sneak 
under cover of a lie, but braves his fate like a man. Imprudently 
perhaps, but quite chivalrously, he* undertakes the full responsibility 
of his act. It is such conduct under difficulty, though far from com- 
mon, that honorably distinguishes the British and is the grand secret 
of the eminence attained by these once obscure islanders among the 
nations of the globe. Most men of the world, who do not affect ov<*r- 
purism, will, we believe, judge Mr. Mackenzie tenderly and sym- 
pathise with him in the pass to which the Enquiry has brought him 
—by his own manlier choice. It ought, further, to be remembered in 
his favour that he a Scotchman has not cared to do his work cheap. At 
the worst, he disdains not ,to withhold the crumb of comfort from the 
animals that look wistfully in his face. It is easy to condemn even 
ibis, but those disposed to harp on the immorality of the thing, would do 


fetter to appreciate the courage and truth which alone give them 
a jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kilby made up the omission of the opening speech by a long 
address at the close. He s^oke well, with almost judicial calmness 
and weight. The Court have taken a fortnight to consider the mass of 
contradictory evidence recorded. In closing, Mr. Kkii.y announced his 
intention, in view of the public interest in the matter, to read in public 

the Court’s report to Government. That was like a public servant. 

• 

* . 9 * 

The Tirhoot Courier has delicate olfactory nerves, and the stinking 
butter, with which the head of the Government is being plied in Behar, 
has naturally proved a great trial to our contemporary. Nor is this 
oleaginous matter in the wrong place at all confined to any particular 
locality or Province. It is the nuisance of the day and ought to be 
suppressed. There is no means o( stopping it, however, unless the 
self-respect and delicacy of the object of adulation themselves are 
roused. But alas ! these high and mighty ones seem to relish the 
lubrication, So long as that is so, it is visionary to hope that the 
spiritless subject population of a dependent empire will not be found 
ready for every opportunity to minister to the weakness. Just now, 
even the more spirited members of the coirmAmity must submit to go 
through the process. The thing has acquired the dignity of regular 
etiquette. Under the circumstances, we are glad to note that the 
Lieutenant-Governor managed to iffiss the Tit hoot Landholders* 

^ address. When the offer of the loyal infliction came in due course 
through Magistrate-Collector and Commissioner, it was too late. The 
Mozufferporees could not perhaps be humoured without deranging the 
whole programme. So a reply was sent to the effect that, as a deputa- 
tion of Behar landholders was fixed for Bankipore, there was no more 
need of a similar demonstration and the Mozufferpore address might 
be dropped. * 

Tiie Tirhoot Courier is partial to European] politics. They are its 
strong point. The last issue is full of them. The longer of two lead- 
ing articles is devoted to showing up Mr. Chamberlain, and of the 
three cditori.il notes, one of which criticises the addresses which the 
Lieutenant-Governor has just received in Behar, two deal with the 
news wired from Europe. One of these paragraphs notices the Bul- 
garian situation and the other sharply exposes, the flattering unction 
that the Tuty writeis on the Anglo-Indian press lay to their souls 
pierced by the late English by-election. The “leader” reviews, with 
knowledge and force, the career of honest “ Joe ” and pronounces him 
the successor in English politics of Mr. Joseph Cowan — “ A Wasted 
Fotcc”— such being the significant title of the article. The writer 
declares that Mr. Chamberlain has, by his inordinate ambition of 
superseding Mr. Gladstone, by his dubious ways, by his coquetting now 
with one side and again with another, lost all chance of le.'uJcxship or 
of any station of command, and must henceforth content himself with 
the role of an Nhmaol. The article is most creditable to the inforiffa* 4 
tion and ability of the Indian Press. One or two minor inaccuracies 
of detail only occur to us. It is stated that 

“ Mr. Chambet Iain’s first appearance on the political horizon was 
the publication of an essay of his in the Fortnightly Review, then 
edited by Mr. John Motley, cither in 1872 or 1873, concerning the 
wants of the Libciul patty.” 

We believe Mr. Chamberlain made his ^///earlier in an article in 
the same magazine on the Education League. Again : - 

“ In 1874 lie stood for Sheffield against another of the Ishmaelites 
of modern politics, whose name also appropriately enough yjk Joseph, 
Mr. Roebuck.” ^ 

It is rather strange that a well informed writer should make 
such a mistake about so wcllknown a name in modem English politics 
as that of John Arthur Roebuck, whom, besides, we may almost 
claim as an Indian. The only other remark wc would make, is the 
general one that political vaticinations are hazardous missiles with the 
mischievous property of the aboriginal Austialian’s native weapon. 
The career df our prophet’s other Ishmacl might have warned him. 
How after he had lo.-*t credit with every considerable suction of the 
British Parliament, Roebuck the Radical surprised everybody in the 
<*haracter of the confidant of the Emperor Napoleon III l how without 
resenting the anomaly, the British public hung on his lips 1 how for 
the moment he seemed to sway the destinies of his nation l He had 
almost got the British to recognise the Slave Power set up in the heart 
of the once, and happily again since, United States 1 In what calamity 
such a step would have involved England I At that time not only public 
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opinion in general but sages like Sir Cornkwall Lewis, and en- 
thusiasts like Mr. Gladstone, had all made up their minds that the 
Great North American Republic was broken up and lost beyond re- 
demption. This is somewhat of a digression perhaps, but it shows 
the slippery nature o( British politics, and the unreliablity of the 
grand Old Man whom so many at Home and abroad are following to — 
wheresoever he may lead.* John Bull is a fickle gentleman, and, 
• foi^hat matter, William Gladstone, however subtle and anti- 
phihstJhe he may be in other respects, is a chip of tile old block. 


Dacca is forcing itself into prominence. Only, it does not distin- 
guish between fame and notoriety. There is not a week in which 
the city is not before the public in the newspaper columns. Hardly 
the case against the municipality was decided, than the city held a 
meeting of old women to censure the chief executive of the municipality 
for re-asscssmg the holdings. The next sensation was the libel case 
by the municipal Secretary against the Dacca Prakash. Its novelty 
is in the manner in which an apology was extracted from the editor. 
The Prakash attributed the fixity of Mr. Sarkif.s in the Secretary’s Chair 
and his influence in the city to, as the editor honestly explains in his 
letter of apology, “ the friendship and familiarity” — of Mrs. Sakkiks 
w ith the Dacca Europeans— such as is “ prevalent in genteel society and 
becoming respectable people,” the Bengali word used being bhratri - 
bhav. There was an application^or summons against the paper. Mr. 
JENKINS, the officiating Joint- Magistrate, properly refused to issue any 
process unless he was satisfied that the word complained of was 
defamatory. Baboos Rally Prosunno Bhuttacharjf.e, m. a., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca College, AtJKHOY Kumar Sen, Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Dacca, and Sashi Bhusan 
Dutt, m. A., Professor of English, Dacca College, thereupon 
deposed that the Bengali word bhratribhav ( brothei ly feeling) 
“the ffiendship and familiarity” implied something like “ improper 
1 elation or intimacy 1 ” fhe chivalty of the Joint of Magistracy was 
now rouzed. Warrant was otdered, where a summons had been prayed 
for. The editor gave himself up to the Magistrate, but was let off on 
bail of Rs. 100. At this point the case was taken up by the 
Puritans and Rounheads and other heads of sorts, headed by the 
native editors. They held a public meeting at the house of Dewan 
Kally ^Prosunno Chose, editor of the Iiandhaby speeches were 
made condemning the editor of the Dacca Prakash who read an 
apology to Mr. Sarkies. Those present at the meeting enclosed that 
letter in a letter of apology of their own signed by 61 persons to the 
aggrieved decretal y. These being then published in the Dacca 
Prakash^ Mr. Sarkils was satisfied and the case taken off the file. 
Lucky Sarkies !* 


One of*the members of the Bombay Bar was threatened with a suit for 
commission or brokerage for briefs secured. The scandal was averted 
•fly a compromise. For future prevention, the Bar have hit upon the 
introduction of a Legal Practitioners’ Act, and have agreed to apply to 
Government through the local Judges. 


In the Madras High Court, one Gopalon was chaiged with house- 
breaking and theft. There was no evidence for conviction and he was 
acquitted. But a police officer who had charge of the prisoner in the 
dock, probably conceiving that the man ought not to go home without 
something, struck him before he had walked five yards. The contempt 
was not oN^&ht to the notice of the presiding Judge by any of the 
officers of the peace, of course, or by any of the briefless prowling 
about the place, and the discharged piisoner was loo glad to escape 
from the awful precincts to linger for complaining of a simple assault 
and battery, lhe matter has since been confused, however, and it is 
now pretended that the Police officer simply lovingly slapped Gopalon 
in the back, damned him by way of congratulation on his luck, and gave 
him a violent push as a sort of practical God-speed. Of some such 
tenour is th^ explanation given on the inquiry of the head of the Pre- 
sidency Police. 


The King of Oudh is still sick. The Hakeem who came here from 
Lucknow, by invitation, to treat His Majesty, commenced his treatment, 
but the courtiers of the King, in the interest of the young and inex- 
perienced Hakeems in ordinary, intrigiyid the physician from Oudh 
outVof His Majesty’s countenance. The former Hakeems accordingly 


resumed their treatment, with the result that His Majesty got worse 
A well-wisher of the King, with great difficulty, impressed upon His 
Majesty the real state .of things, and the Lucknow Hakeem was 
thereupon sent for a seebnd time, and recommenced treatment about 

four days ago. 


Another story of Nemesis, after the extraordinary romance we re- 
ceived sometime back from the North 1 this time hailing from the far 
South and in a business-like shape, with chronologic and nomenologic 
predicates, and other averments of professed authenticity, for whateve 
they may be worth, though of course of a less sensational character, 
in the Pondicherry correspondence dated the 9th August, in the Malabar 
Travancorc Spectator of the 20th, we read ^ 

“ Last month witnessed a most scandalous proceeding in the Court 
between a betul-nut vendor, named Moonisawmy Chetty and Calvfe 
Kiclienasawmy Comity, a man of great opulence, a Crcesus of Pondi- 
cheriy, well known in India. 

It would appear that the wife of Calvfc, who having no issue from the 
time of her mat riage, (for the last ten years) forced her husband to 
perform a vow that she might beget a son and heir. The vow was that 
both husband and wife should go to a certain place and lespectively go 
1 011 nd a banyan tree. 

A*t this place there happened to be a certain man ( the betul vendor) 
who during the performance of the*vow by the pair whispered into the 
years of the wife that there was no use in making any vow, as her hus- 
band was a cossa ; she smiled at this remark and went away. On the 
following day, they were again met by the same man who this time 
tried foul means to seduce the wife, and eventually succeeded. This 
illicit attachment continued for some time when, unfortunately, it came 
' to the knowledge of the husband by means of a letter caught in the 
hands of a chokra boy. This letter, which was couched in most affec- 
tionate tcims so enraged the husband that he asked the boy, on pro- 
mise of a payment of money, to reveal the whole correspondence and 
the boy did so. The husband then ordered the boy to go to the 
defendant and tdl him that the lady would be waiting for him at the 
door of her house. The defendant f went to the house but, not finding 
the lady at the door, went upstairs where he was welcomed by the 
husband and two others with a good cudgelling. Calvi? Kichcnsawmy 
Comity refened the matter* to the Crovvn-prosccutor (procureur de 
la Rppublique) who laid it before the Court and asked a severe 
punishment, but the Court not having found any evidence to support 
the charge, and Moonisawmy Chetty being a very illiterate man, he 
was only sentenced to pay a fine of 50 Rupees.” 

The Court dealt with the matter very properly. The prosecutor 
showed little self-respect in laying bare his domestic sore before a 
Court. Magistrates should not, if they can help, encourage mean 
vindictiveness. Our sympathies were with the husband up to his rating 
of the lusty 7 \imbolee y but he ought to have been content with executing 
with his own hands punishment for his own injury, thanking Heaven 
for an opportunity which seldom falls to the lot of the injured. But he 
overdid his part. In pursuing the belclnut- seller, he showed not only a 
want of nfhgnanimity but an absence of delicacy of feeling. After all, 
his true quarrel was with his own wedded spouse. The reason suggest- 
ed for the leniency of the Court, amuses us. If the defendant is 
illiteiate, the complainant does not show himself to be so very learned. 
Criesuses are not, happily for the world, distinguished for vigor of 
understanding or, at any rate, for true enlightenment, be they Lydian 
Kings in the past or Railway or ’Silver Mountain Kings in the present. 
But a man in these days, professing to be a gentleman or at all 
belonging to the respectable classes, who joins his wife in a vow to a 
local divinity or a trumpery relic and goes through tedious processions 
and doubtless other mockeries around a tree, as the way to cure the 
barrenness of hit wife or, probably, himself, scarcely deserves a better 
fate than this Pondicherry Dives. He certainly does not deserve the 
respect of his wife. , r 


Mr. Eardly Norton, one of the leaders of the Madras bar, has 
gone to Hyderabad on a fee of Rs. 30,000 down in a civil suit. The 
Madras papers remark— “ This is the biggest fee wc have heard of 
since the days of John Bruce Norton and John Dawson Maynk.” 
We father this opinion upon the Madras press generally, advisedly. 
We quote it from one paper, of course—the Law Time r, in whose 
Notes of the Week it occurs. But the Notes and news items of Indian 
papers, as a rule, are drawn, without acknowledgment, bodily from other 
sources, and the Madras Law Times is no exception. It must have 
derived from one of the morning papers of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, whose statement probably remained unchallenged for some 
days before it was so adopted in the legal weekly. Thus we take it 
as the expression of the mind of not only the Presidency gentlemen of 
the press but also the Southern gentlemen of the long robe. Now, 
these and t’other gents equally have an exceedingly short memory to 
go so far back for Instances of great windfalls at the bar. The colossal 
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fees in the Shivganga and Ramnad litigations were at the time regarded 
as unprecedented marvels, scarcely to be repeated, but though mon- 
strous enough, they were by no means unique except in the South. 
In the North, the phenomenon had doubtless bden anticipated in the 
destruction, through the Supreme Court, of the great Ranaghat Pal 
CHOWDHURY family and other estates, in the persecution of Pratai* 
CHAND, the Burdwan Claimant, and other like wasting legal chronic 
diseases. A Bengal contemporary of the elder Norton, Mr. Lang, 
littrateur and lawyer, is popularly believed to have got a lac of 
Rupees or thereabouts from the ^ plaintiff in Joteepersad’s case 
against Government.* In our own times, Mr. Anstey was brought 
up to defend Ameer Khan by an equally tempting bait. Sergeant 
B.VMfANTINE received £10,000 with his brief in the Baroda trial. Sir 
JOHN Gorst got not much less for coming on a trumpery legal pre- 
tence to Hyderabad. In some recent cases in the same city, colossal 
fees were given to the lawyers from the neighbouring British ter- 
ritory. Some of our Calcutta leaders have also been there for monster 
fees, in one instance as much as Rs. 80,000 being paid. 

If, however, the remark is limited to Madras, the matter becomes 
different. Our contemporaries there know their own affairs better 
than we can pretend to do. All we can say is, that, if Rs. 30,000 
be the biggest fee since the days of Mayne and the elder 
NORTON, the opportunities of the bar down South are not what 
they were. In Bengal, specially Bengal Proper, such fees arc com- 
mon enough. Our 'leading pure Indian lawyers— “ Baboos ” in fact 
—frequently go to the country courts and sessions on such and even 
larger sums. 

• 

IN France they are going to erect§a statue to Mirabeau, the greatest 
French orator, in his native village of Bignon. The statue, which is 
the work of M. Grankt, is being exhibited at the Palais dc r Industrie, 
Champs Elystes. A Committee of inauguration has been formed 
headed by Le Royer, President of the Senate, as Chairman. 


PERSONAL imnjorality* has never been an insuperable objection to 
European politicians. Even in these purer times and in staid pru- 
dish England itself, we expect the storm against Sir Charles Dilkf., 
for his Parisian laxity and vicious refinements, to blow over. And, 
no doubt, it would be an act of justice for “ society,” conscious of 
its participation in ptactices in which the accomplished Baronet has 
had only the ill luck to be caught, to receive to its bosom the 
Prodigal back— by the back-door, in a quiet way, without attracting 
particular notice or provoking opposition or comment, in trance, 
specially in the last century, nobody asked what kind of life an 
orator* or statesman led. Perhaps, there was mote sympathy for a 
gambler and a rake, and it was a further recommendation, as 
betokening a philosophical spirit, if lie made faces at the Holy 
Ghest or avowed doubts respecting the Godhead. Such was MIRA- 
BEAU. But his follies and yices were not confined to his private 
life. There were well-grounded suspicions against his public virtue, 
suspicions alas ! proved since his demise to be too true. Yet, such is 
the magnetism of genius and the French susceptibility on this head, 
that, at this day, when not a shred of character hangs by his figure | 
and the literary machinery of his electrifying utterances itself has been 
laid bare by the revelations of M. Dumont, the memory of Mirabeau 
is actively cherished in France.. How much greater was the enthu- 
siasm in the period of revolutionary furore ! 

When the people heard of his illness, they flocked to his gate and 
enquired from hour to hour how he was doing. In many, this interest 
rose almost to the pitch of a fanaticism. One Marnais offered to 
transfuse his blood into the body of the sick man. Despite all their 
cares, the orator expired on the aVms of his physician-friend Caleanis. 
His last word was Dormir (sleep) which was engraved on his tomb 
in the Pantheon. 

The nation honoured its hero with a splendid funeral. At a tune 
when none even dreamed of the railway, when communication 
was difficult, the cortege extended to about a league and contained 
more than a hundred thousand persons. In profound silence, the 
deputies, the ministers, the Parisian guard, the administrative body, 
the deputations from the learned societies and from the clubs, followed 
the hearse. Gobel, the Archbishop “constitutional” of Pans, pub- 
lished a mandement in honour of the dead, and in the church of 
Saint Eustache, tfhere the body was first deposited, Gerutti pro- 


jounced the funeral oration. The whole was concluded with a dis- 
charge of 20,000 muskets. 

Five several medals were struck^n honour of him. Many had their 
snuff-boxes engraved with *his saying — "Jc combatrai les factieux de 
tous les partis." (I will combat the factions of all parties.) 

The Demosthenes of France, he was one of the lucky few of the 
arthors of the great Revolution, who escaped the taste of the guillotine. 

He did not tempt fate by tarrying to enjoy his work. 

♦ # 

We are sorry to learn that Syud Mehdke Nawab, nephew of Nawab 
Vilayet Ah Khan and son-in-law of Nawab Syud Loote Ali Khan, 
died of acute dysentery on the night of the 2 3 r d # August, at Patna. 
He was a very intelligent and rising man and about forty years of age, 
we believe. His loss must be particularly felt by his father-in-law in 
his old age. • 

Here is one of the most decisive proofs of the desperate demoralising 
ennui which is eating out the heart of the most ingenious minds of the 
West ! Here G European civilization revealed in all its purposeless- 
ness and unsatisfying hollowness ! Has the reader heard of Sisyphus? 
Here is the modern avatar of that ilk ^ 1 

“ In the Pitti Palace, at Florence, is a table which, for originality in 
the matter of construction and ghastliness in conception, is, says the 
Medical and Press Cinular , probablv without a rival. 1$ was made 
by Giuseppe Sagatti, who passed several years of his life in its 
manufacture. To the casual obsciver it gives the impression of a 
1 curious mosaic of marbles of different shades andcolouis, for it looks 
like polished stone. I11 reality it is composed of human muscles and 
viscera. No less than a hundred bodies were requisitioned for the 
mateiial. The table is round, and about a yard in diameter, with a 
pedestal and four claw feet, the whole being foimed of petrified human 
remains. The ornaments of the pedestal arc made fiom the in- 
testines, the claws with hearts, livers, and lungs, the natural colour of 
which is preserved. The tabletop is constructed of muscles artistically 
arranged, and it is bordered with upwards of a hundred eyes, the effect 
of which is said to be highly artistic, since they retain all their lustre 
and seem to follow the observer. Sagatti died about filly years ago. 
lie obtained these bodies from the hospitals, and indurated them by 
impregnation with mineral salts.” 

Was it his own Western Europe that Edwin Arnold had in view 
when he finished his terrible picture of the tnoial desolation of the old 
Roman world with the line » 

Its heart — its heart was sad? 

Was ever existence more miserable than th|t of the makef of this 
table? European literary critics call it, with sneaking fondness, a 
“ ghastly work of art.” Ghastly it is, in all conscience. But to call 
it a “work of aft,” is preposterous. It is no more a work of art 
than a thing of beauty or a joy for— even a moment. 1’here is no 
legitimate art in it or “sound” execution or sane purpose. The 
whole thing, from earliest conception to latest completion, is one long 
disease. The object of art, qua art, is usually understood to be 
pleasure. It must be an utterly abnormal appetite that could, feed on 
such nastily horrible fare. And to think that any human being should 
have wasted his days on the production of such a thankless, boortrs';, 
infernal curiosity, which can only be a torture to very well-ordered soul ! 
Surely, there must be an abundance of ingenuity in the world pining 
for want of occupation. As usual, the ever watclfful kindness of Satan 
gives such artists job each to keep them employed. 

Raja Mohima Ranjan Roy of Kakina, Rungpore, came down with 
family to Calcutta on Wednesday with a long tram of followers. He 
has taken up his quarters at the house known as Moonshee Ameer’s in 
Sealdah. He returns to Kampur-Baulcah in time to rec^ufthe sunud 
of his new title from the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor who 
is timed ^hcre on the 8th September. 


We deeply lament to hear of the death of Dr. Ramdas Sen, o{ 
Bcrhampore. In him the country has lost an exemplary scion of the 
squirearchy, and Bengali liteiature one of the most useful and best 
authors wfio have enriched it. 

_ • 

WE gather that Government have Called for the papers in the Howral 
Municipal prosecution for encroachment against the Hooghly Dock. 

We hear negociations are in progress for the ROTHSCHILDS taking u] 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, for a fabulous sum we don’t care t< 
Calculate. * ) 
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We read in the Indian Mirror of the 21st August t 
“About 3*30 P. M. of the 14th instant, Major Gordon of the Cooch 
Behar State, while at the Mogulha; Station on his way from Cooch 
Behar to Darjeeling, was very much fcritated to find, on his entering the 
Station Master’s Office, a Native gentlemjfh seated on a stool, not 
rising from his seat on his entrance. This gentleman is an Execu- 
tive Engineer of the Public Works Department, who went to Mogul- 
hat on inspection duty. On his entering the room, Ma|or Gordon 
asked the Babu who he was in a commanding tone ; the Babu re- 
plied that he was a passenger. Not satisfied with the answer, Major 
Gordon wanted an explanation from .him why he did not rise from 
hissert to make room for him,, The Babu, although greatly offended 
by this behaviour, politely replied that he was not expected to know 
who he was, and, being a passenger himself, did not think it was 
necessary to receive him in the way he wanted it. Major Gordon was 
very much annoyed at the reply, and threatened the Babu with report- 
ing him, and asketPhim for his name and occupation. Any one can 
easily imagine the mental condition into which the Babu was thrown 
at the time, but he quietly informed Major Gordon who and what 
he was, and observed that he did not understand what he meant to 
report him for. Major Gordon then took his scat on the Station 
Master’s chair, and, noting down the name of the Babu, went to 
the Railway carriage. There being but one first-class carriage in the 
train, and the Babu having a first-class ticket also, had to enter 
the same compartment in which Major Gordon was. On his entering 
the carriage, he was asked by Major Gordon if he was coming in. 
On being answered in the affirmative, Mr. Gordon ordered his servant,* 
to remove his luggage to the adjoining second-class compartment, and, 
not being able to bear the sight of the J 3 dbu, went into the second- 
class compartment.” 

This Gordon can scarcely be a Gordon of that ilk or anything like. 
What a difference in kind betweefl the souls of Gordon the Major and 
Gordon the General ! While the one hates or scorns constructive 
«» Niggers” unless these are owners of orchards of trees of the pagoda 
fruit, the other devoted himself to the lowly and oppressed throughout 
the globe, and at last laid his life for the Africans. Nor can the bullier 
of quiet-loving respectable Baboos, have anything in common with 
the accomplished and enterprising Miss CummiNg’S famous father 
Gordon the Lson Hunter. 

This rifagnificent nominal Major is so unhappy at being condemned 
to walk the earth with Blacks, that he does not mind preparing himself 
for lower class accommodation. 

We must confess the Major behaved better to the Babu in the 
carriage than another European hero who threw out the luggage of 
another Baboo in a Down Train to Calcutta, out of the compartment 
and forced him also out to make room for self and family. 

% * 

IT was not enough that* the whole of Ireland was proclaimed— the 
National League has also come— under the ban of the Crimes Act. 
Mr. Gladstones motion refusing sanction of the House of Commons 
^.to the prockunation of the League was rejected last night by a majority 
of 78 votes. He contended that, though boycotting was to be depre- 


regarded the victims of circumstances’as almost criminals. A pretty 
Prophet for. the 19th Century ! 

• . 

That the Chinese are civilised, is admitted, though Europeans would 
rather insinuate the prefix “half.” With this reservation, It is acknow. 
ledged that they are one of the earliest peoples who emerged from 
primitive barbarism. But what is not so well felt, is that their civiliza- 
tion is, in many important respects, of the European type. It is in- 
herently more active and, of course, richer in the arts of life, than any 
other Oriental system. Thus, for pnt thing, it not only anticipated 
Europe in the discovery of printing, but in that of^he Press too. The 
Pekin Gazette is the earliest of i^s kind. A form of official gazette was 
known in this country, but the Chinese have many unofficial newspapSl-s 
likewise. But what establishes their claim to the highest enlightenment, 
is that their newspapers have an agony column, which, even in Europe, 
is a distinction almost solely enjoyed by the Times. It is only at the 
head of the second column of the leading journal that the stiff Briton 
of either sex feels at home, unbuttons and unbosoms himself or herself. 
There men and women, in all relations, pour out their souls to one 
another. In China, there is no such monopoly. Here is.a characteris- 
tic cutting from a Celestial print r 
“ Take care that you are not struck down by lightning. Your mother 
weeps bitterly for you as she pens these lines in order that they may 
be read by her son. When you ran away from home on the 30th of 
the eighth moon, the people of the shop came and asked us what had 
become of you ; it was thus we learnt your flight. I nearly died of 
,fright, and since then my food and sleep have benefited me but little. 

1 am still crying and moaning. I have received your letter which has 
come from beyond the horizon, but it does not tell me where I can 
fad you. I am now at almost the last extremity, and our family has 
had to put up with cruel insults from strangers. If you do not return 
I can stand all this no longer and shall assuredly put an end to my ex- 
istence, in which case you would be In danger of being struck down by 
lightning. If you return, no matter in what way, all will be arranged. 

I have even invented a plan by which your father will know nothing 
about your escapade. My life or death is a question of only a few 
more days. I entreat all well-disposed persons to spread abroad the 
advertisement so that it may be read by all whom it may concern. 
They will thus earn a profusion of hidden merit. Written by a woman 
of Son-cho— Take care that you are not struck down by lightning ! ” 
That is no matter for derision, if “ simple faith ” be worthier “ than 
Norman blood.” To us, it reads like a Chinese Lamentation of 
Margaret. 
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cated, the League bad been beneficial to the people. The Irish Sec- 
retary, Mr. Balfour, pointed out that at the present moment nearly 
five thousand persons were boycotted, and argued that the League only 
labors to destroy the landlords without protecting the tenants. 

T15e ’‘Bulgarian mystery continues a mystery. The new Prince Fer- 
dinand has not yet been able to form a ministry. 

1 « 

The Convention between England and China regarding the annexa- 
tion of Burma, was ratified in London on the 20th, by His Excellency 
Lin Ta Jen and Lord Salisbury. 

The following has been going round 

“A Rio Jaueiro journal announced that, on a large hemp farm in 
Brazil, twenty monkeys have been taught to cut the hemp and prepare 
it for sale. added that the animals are preferred to negroes, be- 
cause they work much faster, and the cost of feeding them is trifling. 
It is a pity that Carlyle could not have lived to hear this, as he would 
have been delighted at such a justification for the aversion ’and con- 
tempt with which he always regarded ‘niggers.’ ” 

No Americans are too insignificant for contempt. Americans are 
Americans, be they go-a-head Yankees or— thundering Patagonians. 
They are all tall talkers as well as great doers. The above is either a 
big lie or a great fact. That man has solved part of the problem. He 
may yet overcome the shyness of the monkeys to speak from a fear of 
being included under the operations of the Income Tax department. 

Talk of Carlyle’s aversion 1 Whom or what did that *poor crazy 
man like consistently for ten days ? Mr, Froude’s book shows that he 
frequently iiisliked nimself. As objects of Carlyle’s aversion, the 
Negroes are in the best company. He thoroughly and all along res- 
pected only Dacoits and Dacoitee. The more outrageous, the better, 
provided it succeeded. He had no patiehce with misfortune. He 


THE LAW— A PRIVILEGED PROFESSION. 
Lawyers by themselves are tough customers enough, 
but when they are banded togethqr, Heaven help an 
unsophisticated world ! This is the Sort of persecution 
to which the innocent or unwany are exposed from 
such combinations : — 

“Bow-Street. — Prosecution by the Law Society. — Mr. IV. T. Peacock , 
of the Medical Transfer Agency and Accountancy Office, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, appeared to a summons taken out by the Incorporated 
Law Society, charging him with unlawfully, wilfully, and falsely pre- 
tending to be a solicitor.— Mr. Hollams, instructed by Messrs. G. 0 . 
Humphreys and Sons, prosecuted ; Mr. Wm. Doveton Smyth defended. 
— It appeared that the defendant had carried«on business for the last 
twenty years as a medical agent, And the offence alleged was on the 
construction of a letter written by the defendant on behalf of a doctor 
whose business had been transferred, to demand payment from a lady 
of a sum due for medical attendance. It was argued in support of the 
summons that the defendant’s letter was a breach of the Act, and 
special attention was drawn to the use of the words * my client,’ and 
‘ rny instructions are to take out a summons unless the amount of the 
debt is paid,’ and further, ‘trusting yoy will deem it prudent to settle 
the amount, and thereby avoid the additional costs and expenses to 
which you will be liable.’ — Mr. Hollams called Mrs. Griffiths, to 
whom the letter was addressed, and she deposed that she considered 
from the tenour of the letter that it was from a solicitor. — Mr. Smyth 
said that no doubt the proceedings were taken in the interests of the 
profession, and the Incorporated Law Society had done great service 
in pVosecuting cases, but this was an exceptional one. The defendant 
had merely acted as an agent, and he urged that what a medical mar 
, could do to recover his debts he could authorise an agent to do.— Sit 
Jas. Ingham: Then would it not be as well that it should be put 
‘Agent for Mr., So-and-so’? — Mr. Smyth thought it was a most 
valuable suggestion, and one which his client would in future most 
readily adopt, as he had no desire to evade the law.— Sir James Ingham 
said the word ‘ client ’ had recently come into general use, but he 
thought that the effect of the letter went to support the charge, but 
it was on the border lines.— Mr. Smyth said this wa9 the first case 
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against a medical agent. — Sir James Ingham fined the defendant 20s., 
and 3/. 12s. costs.” 

And this is the effect of arming a profession* with 
extraordinary privileges ! Above all, this is the effect 
of leaving the profession of law a close monopoly and 
drawing all the ministers and superior agents of justice 
from its members ! Members of a society as we are, 
whose most prpminttat as well as fundamental feature 
is division into castes, we are not likely to undervalue 
the philosophy of privilege, but it is a thing of 
delicacy too' easily overdone. In the foregoing in- 
stance, at any rate, the pretensions of privilege have, 

are afraid, been carried to the length of persecu- 
tion. Here is a respectable man who has carried an 
honest and far from ignoble profession, who has been 
hounded to the disgrace of a prosecution and convict- 
ed and punished for, what is at the worst, and admitt- 
edly, a mere slip in the ordinary way of business — 
perhaps only a slip of the pen. And this persecution, 
pursued by a guild of lawyers, has been favored by the 
prejudices, the interested^ if unconscious prejudices of 
lawyers supreme in the administration of the law ! 

What is Mr. Peacock’s offence ? He is usefully 
occupied in negociating transfers of the goodwill yi 
medical practice, in examining and settling the ac- 
counts of medical men and generally in being agent 
for them. In the course of his business, he, in behalf 
of a doctor whose business had been transferred 
through him, wrote to a patient to pay up her account. 
To enforce attention, he threatened, under instruc- 
tions, to take out a smummons against her, unless the 
amount was paid, concluding with warning her of the 
additional costs in which she might be involved if she 
did not amicably pay and the case was taken to court. 
Such a composition must be of the nature of the liter- 
ature which lawyers are in the habit of issuing out of 
their offices, whether a man himself wrote to demand 
his dues or a friend or other agent did it for him. It 
would be a strange restriction on human liberty of 
thought — of which language is the expression — if 
either of them were not allowed to perform such a 
vicarious office of the most ordinary kind. No doubt, 
there is a defence for setting ' apart experts for the 
exclusive pursuit of certain objects in behalf of ordi- 
nary citizens. Whatever the theory may be worth, it 
is certainly an abuse of it to give latitude, as has been 
given in the case urfder notice. Poor Mr. Peacock 
hid, however, the rashness tb call the retired doctor 
for whom he acted his n< client.” That was unpardon- 
able. That was the most provoking part of the cu- 
mulative offence — the principal count in the indict- 
ment, so to say. That unfortunate word seems to 
have most riled the Incorporated Lawyers, and it 
finally stuck in the magistrate’s throat, and could not 
be dislodged or extracted* by all the operations of 
Reason. 

The defendant's own pleader, with his lawyerly in- 
stincts, seemed to think the word “ client ” a mis- 
appropriation in his client’s possession — -a sort of 
petty larceny on the latter’s part from the rightful 
monopolists. Nevertheless, he showed himself honest 
lawyer enough to act up to his “ salt.” Yet, all he 
could attempt was to mitigate the severity of the sen- 
tence. The crime was acknowledged. In vain he 
laid it on thick on the presiding Daniel, in vain he ex- 
pressed his client’s contrition and his willingness 
to adopt the “ most valuable suggestion ” of the court 
and substitute “ agent for So-and-So (doctor) ” for — 
the use of the word “client” ( ! ), there was no 
mercy for the poor man. The Magistrate, Sir James 
Ingham, himself knew that “ the word client had re- 


cently come into general use,” but so much the worse 
for it. An example m&st be made to check once for 
all such a practice — against lawyers if not against law. 
And so Peacock was offered as a Victim — a vicarious 
sacrifice for a sinning world. # At the worst, his alleg- 
ed lapse was on the border lines, as Sir James admitt- 
ed. After that, he was bound to discharge jhe* de- 
fendant, wifh a warning at # most. But he convicted 
him and sentenced him to a fine. On his own show- 
ing, it was a case of doubt, and, on the fundamental 
principle of criminal jurisprudence, the benefit of that 
doubt was Mr. Peacock’s due. But lawyers can for- 
get the clearest law in the interest of the profession. 

The “ most valuable suggestion ” of the bench 
was sufficiently imbecile, though it still discovered 
the prejudices of the law. Is it possible that the use 
of a handy word of a different, almost opposite, im- 
port can be dispensed with by a man in Mr. Pea- 
cock’s line putting at bottom *of his name “ Agent 
for So-and-So ” ? And then, how is he to describe 
his “ client ?” 

Such an agent cannot* properly describe him a 
“ principal,” and “ employe ” would be wider off the 
mark. The same with hundred of other kinds of 
agents. There is no help but to adopt the word 
client. Hence the general use of it to which Sir 
James Ingham referred. 

Thus the case affects much larger number than 
the Magistrate ever suspected. In deciding as he 
has done, he has trespassed on the rights of the people 
and the domain of Nature. He, a mere lawyer at 
best, has dared to interfere with the laws of human 
speech. But it is all vain. Even emperors have 
been foiled in their wilful efforts in this direction and 
an Ingham is not likely to succeed where Cesars* have 
been ignominiously beaten. • 

All this has an intimate bearing upon the efforts 
making in certain quarters to constitute the faculty 
of medicine into another monopoly, armed with 
powers for persecution. We hope # the cotfntry will""' 
watch these “ reformers.” 


THE MAGAZINES.* 

1887 will be remembered as the year of the Magazines. 
Its beginning ushered into the world Concord> from 
Concord Club, a Monthly Review, edited by Baboo Kali 
C llARAN Bankrjee, the wellknown speaker and lecturer, 
a distinguished graduate of our university* who, having been 
a Professor In the Free Church College at which he was 
educated, is now a successful pleader in our courts. The 
commencement of its second half saw the revival, on new 
lines and under approved auspices, of a former periodical, 
as the National Magazine , New Scries, a Monthly Review, 
from the printing and publishing office of Messrs. Ban do 
and Mookerjee, by Baboo Kau.Y Trosunno D^f. Both 
arc essentially native — nay, Hindu— publications in the 
English language — indeed thoroughly English for that 
matter ; so much so that but for the Calcutta imprimatur 
and the Asiatic names of the conductors and contributor*;, 
they might be mistaken for “ Home ” periodicals, of Eng- 
land, English. There is, broadly speaking, no nationality 
in literature, any more than sex or caste in mind, and the 
conductors have been well advised in not only leaving their 
arena opeh to all comers, provided they be intellectually 
eligible, but also in seeking the cooperation of *thc better 
spirits of all classes, tribes, creeds, and nations. With this 
reservation, these are thoroughly Indian— native Indian — 
publications. Both are under native management and con- 
duct ; well-printed and got up at native establishments— 
well-written by natives principally. The responsibility 

ft 

♦ Concord , Edited by Kali* Charan Bannerjee. 

The National Magazine. New Series. A Monthly Review. 
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being natives'; the credit belongs to them. In calling them 
Hindu publications we mean no Vectarian limitation ; vve 
use the term in its national or ethnological sense. Alto- 
gether, these are thoroughly respectable publications, of 
which the conductors may well be proud. The birth of 
two such periodical works at the capital of Bengal, consti- 
tutes an event of no small interest for the year, as the simul- 
taneous appearance of the Banga Dmrsan in Bengali and the 
Bengal magazine and Mookerjt.es Magazine in* English, in 
1872, marked an era in the literary history of the country. 

Both magazines started well, with good bills of fare, but 
without variety in tjie dishes, or rather without difference 
of course. In fact, the peculiar weakness of both establish- 
ments is heaviness. Both tables groan under the weight of 
substantial meats, wholesome of their kind, but hard of 
digestion by the ordinary reader's stomach. There is no 
sign of toothsome entries or light exhilarating wines at 
either house. The tavern with the sign of Concord kept 
by a wellknown Christian caterer, is the greater sinner of 
the two. He has led his customers every month deeper 
and deeper into the confounding regions of mystery and 
the unconditioned. The June dumber contains four papers 
of which the first three are enough to scare away almost any 
reader by their very titles, namely — “ Mind in Nature ” by 
Ram Chandra Bose ; “ Beyond the Smoke and Stir of 
Life ” by A. ClIAUDllURI ; and “ Sanskrit versus Science ” 
By J. C. Dutt. Yet they may be useful things in their way 
and in their proper place, and served in proper quantities. 
Anything from the first writer must be worth reading and 
pondering — he is an accomplished thinker and now a veteran. 
The last one, “ A Dream of Hope. I,” by A. Stephen — is 
more hopeful in subject and treatment as in name, being 
a first notice of the Marquis Tseng article in the Asiatic 
Quarterly on China. As yet, however, the critic is on the 
threshhold. The current number is still more forbidding 
with “ Some Thoughts on Dolibt,” “ The Philosophy 
of the Bhagavadgita,” and “ God Knowable." The 
Philosophy is a poor business, but the other papers 
are very good in their way, more suited however to 
a journal of Christian Metaphysics than to the pages 
of an ordinary Magazine. The only Magazine “ padding ” 
is the o {Zoning article on Student Life in Oxford by the 
Rev. Mr. C. W. TowNSend, a brief, too brief, but interesting 
account which ought to be widely read in India and might 
be useful to students preparing for Europe. The article sup- 
««^lies information not to be found in guide books nor even in 
Mr. Algernon SteDMAN’s Oxford: its Social and Intellec- 
tual Life. 

The National \ though heavy enough, wisely eschews me- 
taphysics and theology. In both the two numbers out, there 
is a quantity of readable matter and some discussion of 
current topics. Still it is all what is technically called by 
thv**cviewers “ padding.” The articles which most attract- 
ed notice in the opening number, were Principal Tawney’s 
“Pythagoras in India,” &c., and Dr. Jogkndra Nath Bhat- 
TACHARJEK’s “ RuVwia Bai and Child Marriage,” and Mr. 
Blaze’s “ Jubilee Ode.” The paper on the Bai has been large- 
ly quoted in Bombay by the antireformers. The Ode has also 
been well-spoken of, but we would prefer to sec Mr. Blaze, 

, who is a writer of great promise, to stick, for the present at 
any rate, to prose. Mr. Tawney writes on a recondite topic 
not fit for newspaper discussion. To us, the article is interest- 
ing as sl\wing a distinct departure in the writer’s disposition 
towards InJKan claims. Mr. Linton’s travels is a good 
magazine paper which ought to be made the most of by 
untravclled Indians who have little opportunity or inclination 
to study the works of Lane and WILKINSON ancTothers. 

The present number i* a great advance in variety and in- 
terest and practical usefulness. Mr. Linton continues his 
“Land of the Pharoahs.” There is another dear scrap, of an 
Italian sketch by Mr. R. C. Dutt of the Civil Service, 
showing fine powers of description. Mr. Blaze contributes 
an excellent article on “ The Recent Debate on Privilege” in 
England — the first of a series. Mr. O. C. Dutt renders 
one of Heine’s lyrics. It is poorly executed, bufr there wa$ 
no help, considering the original is Heine’s and the sub- 
ject Glamour. Heine is acknowledged to be untranslatable. 
Englishmen themselves scarcely understand him. Mr. Dutt 
is a veteran versifier, and we have read some charming 
things from his pen. But he must *not attempt too much. 
The most interesting paper is on Cremation, in connection 


with the report from the Calcutta Burial Board, by Mr. 

F. H. Gkrine, one of the most accomplished and thought- 
ful men in the Bengal Civil Service, who shows here a 
remarkable freedom from European prejudices. The ghast- 
ly subject has been made almost pleasant under his treatment. 
But the price de 'resistance is a most important inquiry into 
the Conjugal Rights and Duties of ftindu* Husbands and 
Wives by the great* Hindu jurist Dr. BHUTTACHARJEE. It 
is a most calm statement of a subject bearing pn the great 
Indian question of the day,, evidencing real knowledge 
without the slightest affectation of pedantry, and must ted ^ 
We congratulate the spirited publisher Baboo KALI PRO- 
SUNNO Dey on his New Series. It is infinitely superior to 
his old magazine and is really a valuable serial. 


THE MARINE COURT. 

Monday, August 22. 

Loss OF THE “Sir John Lawrence.” 

Donald Fraser Mackenzie, examined by Mr. Kilby, stated.— I am 
a partner in the firm of Macneill k Co. The owners of the Sir 
John Lr.vrcnce on her last voyage were as follows : My firm were 
proprietors ot 32-64.. Mr. William Muekinnon was proprietor of 
16-84, and Duncan Macneill k Co. owned 16-64. That proprietory 
was from September 1884. to date. From November 1875 to July 
1881 Macneill & Co., of Calcutta, ,were proprietors of 12-64; the 
B. I. S. N. k Co. of 32-64; Duncan Macneill k Co. 20-64. From 
August 1881 to August 1884 we owned 16-64 ; the B. I. S. N. Co., 
32-64; Duncan Macneill k Co., 16-64. The ship was bought from 
Mr. Sheppard in Bombay. I do not know the price. William 
Mackinnon and we paid our share. The transfer or change was 
done by the home firm. The cost of the great repairs in 1883-84 
came to Rs. 95,000 according to documents in the firm and from my 
calculations. Since that repair she was insured at the time of her 
loss for £5,000 at home. I am not aware whether the Insurance 
Office surveyed the ship, nor am I aware that there was any neces- 
sity for such survey. This is the pay sheet and portage bill for 
March. From it I can say that in that month the Sir John Lawrence 
carried 30 deck crew and 20 engine-room crew. The pay bill for 
April, I believe, went down with the ship. There was no material 
difference between the numbers in these two months. There was a 
master and mate, clerk, Chinaman carpenter, butler, two cuddy ser- 
vants, the eook and mate, 1 saloon topaz, 1 deck scrang, I tindal, 
10 lascars, 2 deck topazes, 3 secunnics, 1 leadsman, I hbandart and 
1 paniwalla, all deck crew. I was at home when the great repairs of 
1 883-84 were going on, and cannot say what the negotiations were 
which preceded the decision that she should be repaired. The firm paid 
a sum of money to Mr. Bushby for his advice on certain matters in 
connexion with the requirements of the Btfard of Trade in regard to 
the alterations in the hull of tha vessel, Mr. Young, who carried out 
the repairs, not being cognizant of those acquirements. The h°n° r “ 
arium paid to him was Rs. i,ooo. All fees were paid to the F° rt 
Commissioners. The tickets sold on the last voyage were as follows ; 
For accommodation in the after saloon as zenana, 10: second cl 39 * 
passenger, in saloon, 1 ; 3rd class, ticket Nos. * * • 

to * * * * € and a half-ticket, making a total of 731^. Fr 0 ” 1 

that total deduct Nos. # * # a total sold of 731 from which refun ds 
were made, and a ticket torn up, which makes 2T. Out of the 73 ° 
remaining some 30 or 40 passengcr9«wcrc allowed to proceed in the 
Mahratta but no notes were kept of these tickets. The licensed 
number was 735, 710 were issued, so that she wa 9 short of that 
number by some 25 apart from those who went by the Mahratta . 
So that she was 65 short of the licensed number. The money 


Holloways Pills .— Wrongs made Right. -Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more certain to become 
chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s purifying, cooling, and strengthen- 
ing Pills are well adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
shAuld be taken when the stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, 
the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the brain muddled. With 
this medicine every invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak 
and infirm through imperfect digestion may make themselves strong 
and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. A few doses of them usually 
mitigate the most painful symptoms caused by undigested food, from 
which they thoroughly free the alimentary canal and completely restore 
its natural power and action. 
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collected on board is made over to Mr. Currie. The captain had a 
margin of 65 to fill up his complement. The captain had direc- 
tions not to leave port with an excess number of passenger^ on 
board, and, as a consequence, the commander would not lift anchor 
so long as there were an excess number on board. I would not know, 
necessarily, what the sums would be the captain might obtain as 
receipts from passengers who had gone on board without tickets. I 
believe the captain is advised of the number of tickets sold at the 
office. We continue selling tickets in the office fill the evening 
of Tuesday, and bctorc closing, the captain is advised of the number 
sold and then if there be a margin he can fill # it up by allowing 
others to come in. The money received from the captain would 
be entered in thc*officc books. There arc, I bclicVc, such entries 
in the books. I have, since lunch, looked and verified that there 
arp*such entries in ojur cash sheets, the general cash transactions of 
The firm. Our cash book-keeper showed me two of these entries — 
one in a subsidiary book, and one in a cash sheet. I did not observe 
the amounts, they were small amounts. 1 would not necessarily 
come to know of the fact if the captain did at any time receive 
monies from passengers who did not have tickets. We keep a 
register of tickets issued for each voyage. Here is the register. 1 
have looked through it. This register is from January the 5th, 1SS5, 
to the 6th of July, 1887. During this period, I believe, there were 
no excess tickets issued by my office on any voyage. It has rfievcr 
come to my knowledge that the steamer ever carried, passengers in 
excess of the licensed number. The tickets for the voyage before 
the last, that is for the voyage of the 18th of May, was 7 15/2 sold ; 
and the captain collected an amount of Rs. 100, but I will nor 
swear the actual amount, as 1 looked at the entry casually. I cannot 
say how many passengers paid the captain, and it was quite possible 
the whole amount was for freight alone. The captain collected 
deck freight. At Chandbally our agent there collects cargo charges, 
as the captain has nothing to do with this. The captain would i*ay 
in his collections here in Calcutta. I have never known the captain 
being fined for carrying excess passengers. I bcli^fvc I am correct 
in saying he never was. Except the captain’s tally we kept no 
check on the number of passengers actually landed either at Chand- 
bally or Calcutta. Of course, there was also the police check. No 
commission was paid to the captain for any passengers who went on 
board without tickets or for anything else. These documents arc 
signed by Mr. Currie on behalf of the .firm. 'These two are also 
signed by him, and the other signed by Mr. D’Silva, chief clerk of 
the Port Office, I think. 

To Captain dc Smidt. — The classification of the vessel was taken 
out in February 1881, I believe. The steamer was insured at home. 
I do not know whether any report was sent out to Calcutta of the 
condition of the vessel with the object of protecting her insurer. 

I do not know what suggestions Mr. Bushby made as to the pro- 
posed alteration in the hull. I believe all our boats are surveyed 
under the Indian Passengers* Act ; but whatever the surveys may 
be, we get a certificate. 

To Mr. Trclawny. — Captain Irvine stood very well with my 
firm. 1 have been on several voyages with him and never saw him 
drink anything stronger than ginger ale. I had implicit confidence 
in him, and he was a great favourite with native passengers. I 
most certainly never saw him under the influence of liquor at any 
time, and 1 believe him to have been thoroughly kind and con- 
siderate to his passengers* He was a regular typical old sailor. 

♦To the Court. — The price of thc # tickets varied according to the 
demand. The rates varied, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. O11 the last voyage 
the prices rose from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. We refunded money on 51 
tickets, eleven at Rs. 3, and the remainder at Rs. 5. Speaking 
from the sale of tickets and allowing for the Mahratta contingent, 
she had 670 passengers on board, the maximum number being 735 
in foul weather. If the police evidence is correct that she car.ied 
her full complement that day, there must havfc been 65 without 
tickets. I can*t explain how it was that some of the persons who 
bought tickets for that *voyagc were not received on board. The 
captain would be aware of the varying in the rates of passage. 'The 
after cabin was not a saloon. On getting information of Mr. 
Neustein*8 letter I referred the particulars to our Marine Superin- 
tendent, Mr, Young, for report, and on hearing from him, I con- 
sulted my solicitors on the advisability of prosecuting Ncustcin for 
defamation. They told me that it was not worth prosecuting a 
man who had not even a character to lose. 

To Mr. Henderson. — Passages are granted right up to the end of 
the day before the ship sails. It would, therefore, be impossible 
to state on the application for certificate B. of the number of passen- 
gers she was going to carry on a particular voyage. I do not know 
why the prices were increased on the voyage in May. The Chand- 
bally steamers were at that time running under an arrangement 
with a common purse, and no instructions were given to Captain 
Irvine or any one on board to turn away people with tickets in 
order to take passenger on board without tickets and charge them 
the higher prices. I have had not the slightest reason to doubt 
the honesty of Captain Irvine as to his dealing with passenger 
money. There was a clerk on board to collect tickets and deck 
freights, and to make up the manifest. It was the clerk’s duty to 


count passengers and report any excess. He never, as a matter of 
fact, reported any excess. I have known Captain Irvine about twenty 
years. There was no competition between the steamers running 
to Chandbally, at the time # thc steamer went on her last voyage. 
So far as our firm was concerned no inducements were held out to 
Captain Irvine to make quick passages There was no likelihood at 
that time of the season when she went down, to get a full comple- 
ment of passengers on her return vov;\gc, as there was every possibi- 
lity of the steamer returning almost empty. 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

GhNFRAL. — The 10th August 1887. — Baboo Dcno Nath Dey, De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is appointed to perform the 
functions of a Collector under section 4 of Act Wi (n.e.) of isho 
in the district of Gya, in supersession of Government notification, 
dated the 13th May 1887, vesting Baboo Raj Kishorc Narain Sing< 
with powers of a Collector in {lya under the Act abovementioned. 

The 1 8th August 1887. — Baboo Kustori Lai, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on leave, is posted to the Suddcr 
station of the district of Sarun. 

The 201I1 August 1887. — Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating District 
and Sessions Judge, Becrblioom, acted in the first grade of Joint 
► Magistrates and Deputy Collectors on the 16th and 17th July 1887. 

Boboo Kumud Nath Mookcrjec* Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ghattal, Midnaporc, is vested with the powers of a Col- 
lector under Act X of 1870 in the district of Midnapore. 

The 22nd August 1 887. — Moulyic Shore Ali, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, 'is posted to the Suddcr station of the district 
of Sahabad, with effect from the 15th June 1887. 

Baboo Kristo Chundcr Chuckerbutty, Temporary Sub-Deputv 
Collector, Chittagong Hill Tracts, is allowed leave for one month, 
under rule 2, section 138 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 22nd September next, or such subsequent date as he may avail 
himself of it. 

Baboo Gouri Sunker Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Dcputv 
Collector, Nowgong, Rajshahyc, is transferred 16 the Suddcr 
station of the district of Tippcrah. '• 

Baboo Surrut Chundcr Das, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tippcrah, is transferred to Rajshahyc, and is appointed 
to have charge of the Nowgong sub-division of that district. 

Mr. Syud Nurul Iluda, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Mozufferporc, is transferred to the Suddcr station of the district of 
Shahabad. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, ^cram- 
pore, Hooghly, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of 
the 24-Pcrgunnahs, during the absence, on I^avc, of Mr. A. Forbes, 
or until further orders. 

Mr. F. W. Duke, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Durbhunga, 
is transferred to Hooghly, and is appointed to have charge of the 
Scramporc sub-division of that district, duringnhe absence, on depu^ 
tation, of Mr. J. G. Ritchie, or until further orders. 

The 23rd August. — Mr. Nunda Krishna Bose, % Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Backcrgungc, is appointed to act 
as District and Sessions Judge of Noakholly, during the absence, on 
leave, of Mr. W. H. M. Gun, or until further orders. • 

'This cancels the order of the 1 6th instant appointing Mr. G. W. 
Place to act as Distiict and Sessions Judge of Noakholly. 

The privilege leave for one month granted to Baboo Kali ^Prrf- 
sonno Chowdry, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Noakholly, under the order of the $th July last, is commuted 
to leave for six months, under sections 128 aifii* 141, chapter X oi 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1 tjrh July 1SX7. 

Judicial. — The 22nd August 1 SH7. -- Mr. F. W. Duke, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Serampore, Hooghly, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the fust class. 

Baboo Satis Chandra Bose, 'Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is vested with the powers of a Magis- 
trate of the second class. * 

Baboo Surcndra Nath Ghosc, Officiating Deputy IV^gfsiratc and 
Deputy Collector, Khoolna, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class. 

The 2 3*d August 1887. — Baboo Purno Chundcr Slnmie, Officiat- 
ing Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge of Mnnghvr, 
in the district of Bhagulporc, is appointed to be an Additional Subor-, 
dinate Judge of the third, grade, in the district of Shahabad, for one 
year, but will be employed as Additional Subordinate Judge of Gya. 

THE BARANAGAR ELECTION, 

Sir, — With reference to the notice in the last issue of your paper 
of the Barranagore b) e-elt < tion, permit me to say that your intor- 
'mation is evidently derived from a parti/.an of one of the sides, and 
is thus colored with his natural prejudices. I was one of the rate- 
payers asked under the Rules to assist the polling officer and was 
picscnt from the beginning to the end, and I shall therefore give 
you what I consider to be a more correct account of whar fok 
place, f 
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You arc rightly informed as to the protest addressed by the last 
elective Commissioner to the Government as well as to his repeating 
the protest before the polling officer, by means of a pleader. But 
the rest of what you say is misleading. The fact is there being 
thus one candidate, and he having been duly 'proposed and seconded 
no registration of votes \^as under the Rules called for, and therefore 
was not recorded. The election business is mightily simplified by 
the Rules when the number, of candidates does not exceed the 
number of vacancies, what is required in such cases is that the 
pblliag officer shall declare the candidate or candidates nominated 
to be du IV elected on a formal morion for the clcctioif. This is exact- 
ly what took place here. The statements made by you therefore as to 
there being no voters to elect or the electors having “evidently felt 
the force of the argument ” on which the superseded candidate of 
the previous elcction*rcsted his protest and “withdrawn without 
recording their votes ” arc wholly wrong. No registration of votes 
% was called for, as there was only one candidate for one vacancy. 
As to the electors feeling the force of any argument, there was no 
such thing, unless I should tell you of a kind of force employed on 
the present occasion about which you seem to have been purposely 
kept in the dark and which would excite your righteous indignation 
if you heard of it. But I refrain from introducing scandalous 
matter in the discussion. 

As to your opinion on the legal aspects of the question you arc 
perfectly welcome to it, but# in sifpporting that opinion, the just 
bearings of facts should not be lost sight of, and misleading state- 
ments should be scrupulously avoided. 

. Kedar Nath Muter. 

The Barranagorc, 24th August 1 887. . 

Partizan, forsooth ! And is there a greater partizan and free- 
lance than he in whose nostrils partizanship stinks? As for the 
authority of the assistant polling officer, there arc as good fish out of 
the sea as are in it, and perhaps better. 

On this writer’s showing, the last election seems to have been al- 
almost as great a mess as its predecessors, — Ed., R. c? R. 


THE ^TAR* THEATRE AND THE DACCA STUDENTS. 

We print the following as we have received it from A Student 
of Dacca : 


boys who wanted to go. Threats and menaces even were not 
successful. 

This year some college boys are actuated with the very same idea 
of their predecessors. They arc expected to summon a meeting 
tomorrow. I hope, this year, this sitting of the few worthy and 
honest boys will be an object of derision. 

The prime movers this year are most of them Bramoas, though 
not initiated, but I remember three of them were present in a 
natch party here. * 

They denounce acting on the ground that , it demoralises the 
boys, and that some of the actors are prostitutes ; I' am a student 
and 1 also possess ril the elements of a student, I, in no way, see 
any harm in going to theatre. # 

Chaitynalila and Pralladcharitra are, no doubt interesting and in- 
structive, this two, I suppose can # in no way deprave us, and there 
is not the least shadow of immorality in them. ' * 

Some of my rigorous friends argue that some divine and celestial 
characters will be represented by prostitutes, and how we can not 
but entertain some evil ideas against them, but I, on my part can 
say that there is no necessity of thinking about prostitutes when we 
sec them in the habit of Pral/ad and Chaityana ; we must think of 
them as we see them on the stage. 

Dacca is a fairly large town and it is almost monotonous, there 
is not single place of recreation for Dacca people; Baboos work 
night and day without refreshing their mind with any pure and 
innocent amusement. * 

I admit that obscene plays may have some bad influence over 
tender and soft minds of the young students, but Chaitynaiila and 
P nil/adcbarita arc no obscene plays, they arc rather purely religious 
and there is no doubt they will stir the religious feelings amongst 
tlfe students. I, therefore, request my enterprising friends to abstain 
lrom such an undertaking, because this will do them no good and 
evi^ consequences may follow it. 


HOLLOWAY'S PIllSfcfllNTMFNT! 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 


Dacca , 21 at August. 

Yesterday the Star Theatre Company of Calcutta arrived here 
with a view to performing here Chaityanalila and Pralladcharitra. 

The arrival of this company has originated a very strenuous 
agitation amongst the college and school boys of Dacca ; five years 
ago similar agitations and movements took place, National Theatre 
Company tame here, they also received a very cold reception from 
the Dacca boys. The bo)*i then convened an assemblage of students, 
Mr. Pope principal of the local college presided over the meeting! 
Essays were read shewing the evil influence of seeing performance. 

Jg^says and lectures wc;e of no avail, boys used to go to Theatre 
every night, at last the stoic movers of the meeting threatened the 


JLHYfcK, otumagm,, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
' contracted and stiff joints it arts like a charm. 
Manufactured onlv at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON 


NOTIFICATION. 

1. The Commissioners of the Town of Cal- 

cutta are prepared with the sanction of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
ORejua Debenture Loan for Rs. 15,54,500 under 
the provisions of Sections 334 and 336 of Act 
IV (B. C.) of 1876 on the sectmty of the rates, 
taxes and dues imposed and levied under the 
said Act. f «• 

2. Debenture-holders of the 6 per cent. 
Municipal Loan of 1867 for five lacs of rupees 
repayable on the 1st September 1SS7 having ap- 
plied for repayment of their Debentures to the 

. extent of Rs. 3,54,500 by transfer at par to the 
Loan of this year, the Commissioners will re- 
ceive subscriptions from the public for Deben- 
tures amounting to twelve lacs of rupees only. 

3. The lVhentures will have a cutrency of 
thirty years from the 1st January 1888, and 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum payable on the 1st January and 1st 
July of each year. 

4. The form of the debenture-bonds will be 
y*at given in the seventh schedule of the afore- 
said Act. 

5. No debentures will be issued for any 
sum less than Rs. 500, and above that amount, 
debentures will be issued only for even sums 
of Rs. 100. 

6. Tenders 4 for the whole or any part of the 
above-named sum of Rs. 12,00,000 will be re- 
ceived by the Secretary to the Corporation up 
to 2 o’clock P. M. of the 12th September 1887. 

7. Each tender must be made out in the 
form annexed to this notification, and enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary 
to the Corporation, and superscribed “ Tender 
jor Municipal Loan of 1887-88.” 


8. Each tender must be accompanied by 
Government Promissoty Notes, currency notes 
or cheques for not less than 3 per cent of the 
amount tendered. 

9. When a tender is accepted, the deposit 
when made in currency notes or cheques will 
be held as a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum from the 1 2th September, 
provided that the whole amount tendered is 
paid up in the manner hereinafter prescribed ; 
but no debenture will issue for the sum so de- 
posited so long as the entire amount of the 
tender is not paid. 

10. The deposits on tenders which rrfay 
not be accepted, will be returned on applica- 
tion, and no interest will be payable on such 
deposits. If an allotment after being made, is 
not taken up and the full amount allotted is 
not paid as hereinafter prescribed the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

1 1. The rate at which a tender is made, must 
be specified fn rupees or rupees and annas : a 
tender in which the rate is not so specified, 
will be rejected as null and void. 

12. The rates stated in a tender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rate 
containing a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any tender, such fraction will be struck out, 
and the tender treated as if the rate did not 
contain such fraction of an anna. 

13. The amount ot the accepted tenders 
must be pajd into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following instalments :*-5o per cent on the 
31st of October 18S7, 25 per cent on the 30th 
November 1887 and the balance on the 31st 
December 1887. 

Parties whose tenders are accepted, will 
have the option of paying all or any of the in- 


stalments before the dates specified above, and 
will receive interest from the date of such 
payment. 

14. Anticipation interest will be paid on all 
instalments fiom the icspective dates on which 
such instalments arc* paid into the Bank of 
Bengal, tq the 31st December 1887. 

15. Tenders wfl^ be accepted in the order 
of rates tendered beginning with the highest 
rate. In case of two or more tenders at the 
same rate, a pro rata allotment will be made 
(if the tenders are accepted), but no allotment 
will be issued if the amount distributable on 
any tender is less than Rs. 500. 

16. Tenders will be opened by the Loan 
Committee of the Commissioners at 3 o’clock 
on the 1 2th Sflptembfcr 1887. 

ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 

20th August 1SS7. 


Form of Application for Debentures. 

I * hereby 

tender for Rs. of the Municipal 5 

per cent, loan for 1887-88, and agree to pay for 
the same subject to the conditions notified at 

the rate of Rupees annas 

for every hundred rupees allotted to me. 

I enclose Government promissory notes, cur- 
rency notes or a cheque for Rs, 

Signed 

Dated. 1SS7. 


S Annas per copy.*'! 
Rs« 12 per annum. J 


[See Fuif, Rates of Subscription 
L and Advertisement at the end. 
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» WHERE has been an interruption in the through Railway traffic near 
J- Jaipur. Two girders and a pier of a bridge gave way and brought 
down with them a luggage train. The driver and the native fireman 
are missing. 

*** 

The Thakore of Palitana has appealed against the decision of the 
Judicial Assistant of Kattywar dismissing his suit for Rupees 
thirteen lacs. 

■> *. 

* * • 

They have decided upon an Oriental* Seminary in Berlin University. 

It will be opened on October 18 under the direction of Professor 

SACHAU. 

*** 

FEMALE Railway compartments have not boen an unmixed good. It 
is reported some thieves made their way injo a female compartment on 
the North-Western Railway of a mixed train between Ilamria and 
East Band Bcas, and, after wounding a woman, made away with 
jewellery of the value of Rs. 2,000. 

a 

4 * 

The P. and O. Jubilee steamer Victoria will be subsidised to the ex- 
tent of ^3,000 per annum, that she may be available to the Admiralty 
in time of war. 

* 

♦ * 

The Shangai Correspondent of the Standard telegraphed that 

“An astonishing financial cottp has just been made here. The 
American Silver Ring and Mr. Jay Gould, through the agency of the 
Polish Count Mitkiewitz and the Viceroy Li, have established an 
American Chinese Bank, with a capital of ^200,000,000, mostly 
American money. The new, bank will receive and disburse all the 
moneys of the Imperial and Provincial Governments, and will have 
charge of the contracts for the railway# and telegraphs, as also for 
the coinage, the issue of bilnk notes, and the War Department. 
The announcement of this gigantic speculation has naturally created 
something like a panic among financiers of other nationalities.” 

* 

• » 

The Pall Mall Gazette reports that , 

“An old man of seventy named Eugene Denizot, who occupied a 
garret at 10, Rue tie Brosses, Paris, died suddenly the other morning. 
The Police Commissary who was called in was leaving the wretched 
roohi after throwing a glance around when he accidentally overturned 
an old table, the drawer of which fell out and with it a stream of 
Napoleons amounting as it turned out to ioo t ooof. A further and 
close search in the garret led to the discovery of notes and securities 
representing 900,000/ more. The old miser was never known to re- 
ceive any one, and is supposed to leave no heir.” 

No moral aberration is more miserable than the passion for hoarding. 
With many, hoarding itself is its own exceeding great reward. Witness 
O’DOGtfERTY and the Elweses ! witness some of the most prominent 
men in Calcutta society ! 


They made special arrangements at Delhi to prevent any distur- 
bances during the Eed celebration. The Pioneer publishes a telegram 
saying that— 

“ Mr. Merk, the deputy commissioner, has made excellent arrange- 
ments tor the Eed festival tomorrow, 30th, and had done his best to 
please both parties. The restrictions in regard to goats and sheep 
nave been removed ; but kine must be killed only at slaughter-houses, 
the animals being taken out of the city only by three gates, and their 
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4tll .. 

Bankipur 

By rail. 

J» 

5th .. 

Halt. 


II 

6th .. 

Leave Bankipur ... 

By rivei. 

>1 

7th .. 

Raj inch al 

By river. 

M 

8ih .. 

Leave Rajmelial ... 

By river. 

» 

yth .. 

Rampore Beaulcah 

By river. 

)» 

10th .. 

Sara GhAt 

By river. 

11 

1 1 th .., 

Leave Saia GhAt ... 

By rail. 

11 

I2tl) .. 

Rungpore 

By rail. 

11 

I3th .. 

Dinagepore 

By rail. 

11 

I4th ... 

Julpaigooree 

By rail. 

II 

15th ... 

Darjeeling 

By rail , 


flesh brought back in some way properly concealed from view. The 

city lias been divided into five sections, each section being in charge 
o • a . stipendiary magistrate, who will be assisted by two honorary 
magistrates and same number of municipal commissioners. All the 
leaders on both sides have keen freely utilised, and the arrangements 
are complete as the local authorities can make them ; yet every hour 
discloses fresh difficulties, and the people are showing a disposition 
to be troublesome. An .attempt ha# been made to get up a general 
sacrifice of kine at Shalulcra on the Meerut side of the Jumna, and 
arrangements are being made to prevent this if possible. Some twenty 
low characters of the city, who have already given trouble or have 
shewn a disposition to be tioublesoine to'morrow, have been dealt 
with as bad charactcis, and locked up for the period the Eed will last. 
Altogether the authorities will have enough to do to keep the peace 
tor the next two days. Since writing the foregoing there has been a 
public am ay between some half-dozen turbulent spirits, but only one 
man has been arrested ; he has severe wounds on the forehead 
inflicted by a lathi /’ 

• * 

* • 

Here is the closing programme of the Lieutenant-Governor’s tour : — 
Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday/ 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Mr. Crawley-Boevy, of the Fort Police, Bombay, properly refused 
an application for summons for defamation, unless it was shown that 
the matter complained of was malicious. A Parsce named Cursktjee 
Soraejee Jussawala had applied for the process against the Honor- 
ary Secretary for the Protection of Cows, Hyramjek Din&HA Panda Y^ 
in that Mr. Panday refused to have him as his associate in the office, 
for Mr. Panday had heard from a friend that Mr. Jussawala had mis- 
appropriated money of a Parsec lady, and this besieged as his ground 
to Sir Dinsiiaw Manockjek Petit for not taking Jussawala in. 

I he Magistrate consideied that this piovcd no malice and asked Mr. 
Panimy to come better prepared if he still insisted on a summons. 

*%• 

M. Pasteur proposes to send out his pupil M. Lamprey to test his 
inoculation theory on Indian cattle. 

* / 

* * 

Mr. Macauliffe has been completely exonerated by the Lieutenant- 

Governor of the Punjab. “After full and careful examination of the file 
and of your memorandum, Mr. Lyall accepts your explanations as * 
satisfactory, and a reply to that effect has been communicated to the 
Judges of the Chief Court, with an explanation of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s reasons.” The Government aLo “ express a hope that your de- 
tention for the.purpose of offering your explanation has not been of 
serious inconvenience to you.” Mr. Macauliffe, as a mecessary 
sequence, returns to his appointment at Sialkote. 


In reply to the Madras Government Resolution, about 
natives have offered their services as Volunteers. 


dozen 


A Correspondent of the Times suggests the joint occupation of 
Afghanistan by England and Russia. 


Subscribers in tkt country art requested it rtmtt by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most comtn i tn t 
• msdiain pnrticsslarly ois'ti n0snt ackmnuUdgtutni through the Department. No other receipt wilt be. 

' llvtShdmCtiiktr 'Umif unnecessary, and Hkelrtecasese confusion. 
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Truth has it that 

“The 4 Ruby* match-boxes of Bryant and May cost the company 
per 144 boxes. The women who make them have to find paste, 
hemp, and firing for drying purposes. They *can gain, if skilful, 
per hour, or less than 1 yd, for twelve hours’ work. If they work eight 
hours per diem, and take a holiday on Sundays, they would realize the 
handsome salary of 3$. per week. The company pays its share- 
holders above 20 per cent, dividend. This seems to me hardly a fair 
division between those who toil and those who do not.” 


Truth complains 

“The effective force of the German army costs ,£19,369,000 ; the 
effective force of our army costs £14.600,000. For her expenditure, 
Germany gets 19 emps darmce of 37,000 each. Says General Bracken- 
bury ; * We should hardly be able to put into the field one corps 
dhrmce of 30,000 men.’ It is true that the German is a conscript 
army. A German soldier gets4^d. per diem; an English soldier 
gets is. 2d. per diem. But even if /till allowance be made for this, 
the cost of the two armies is, in proportion to their numerical strength, 
as two is to one.” 


Private Potts, 2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry, wooed but won not 
an past Indian, Miss Xavier, residing at Saint John’s Hill, Bangalore. 
He wanted to marry tydr but she would not consent because of his 
short service. Monday night before last, after the roll-call, he broke 
out of the barracks with his rifle, proceeded to the house of his love 
which being closed, he shot himself at the gate through the heart. 

• **# 

The United Burma must continue a £hief Cominissionership. The 
Secretary of State for India is not disposed to raise it to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. • • 

• p 
• * 

Heavy floods in the Bolan have* destroyed four miles of railway. The 
repairs are estimated at Rs. 50,000, time one month. ‘ ^ 

• * 

The block of promotion in the Telegraph Department, is to be re- 
moved by pensioning off some twenty officers of long services. 


Also 

“ Putting aside the reckless waste owing to maladministration, we 
have 109 Generals who are unemployed, whilst in Germany no 
is ever made a General until thci$ is employment for him. The differ- 
ence too, in the rate of pay may be gathered from one fact : the 
Commander-in-Chief of our army gets £6,6oo per annum, and Marshal 
von Moltke gets £1,600; and yet, with all respect to the Duke of 
Cambridge, it can hardly be sifid that as a # Commander-in-Chief Elis 
Royal Highness is worth four times as much as Moltke.” 

• 

• • 

The Ameer of Cabool is reported to be perfectly satisfied with the 
settlement of the boundary question. Good Ameer ! wiser and more 
just than more civilised rulers. 


They have come upon a buried treasury in Madura. The Collector of 
Madura^reports to Government : — 

“Mr. Bartels, Inspector of Police, Madura taluk, reported in his 
diary that he had discovered what appeared to be a concealed treasure 
room near the village of Dadanpatti, in the Aimnayanayakanur Zemin- 
dari, about 16 miles from Madura. I have just been to the village 
myself, and find that a very curious subterranean room, or rather series 
of rooms, do exist there. The building appears to be constructed of 
iubbl£ stone and chunam. The hill where the room is constructed is 
called ‘ Kouga * Mahii (treasure hill), and there is a tradition in the 
village *that it was built in the time of the Pandyan to conceal the 
treasure belonging to ajarge foit, at the time that the fort was captured 
and destroyed. There are very distinct traces of the walls of a large 
fort, which the villagers call * Kula Sekata Pandyan Kottai.’ It is 

f >ossible that this curious building may contain either treasure, or at 
east articles of great antiquaiian value ; and I therefore think that it 
9 should be opened, when Mr. Bartels first went to the spot, he could 
find no opening anyvvheie, but the old man who gave him the informa- 
tion, and whose statement I herewith forward, showed him where to 
dig, and on digging there, he came to the walls of the room. There is 
at present no entrance to the room ; if there ever was an entrance, it 
has been closed up for centuries. Neither Mr. Bartels nor I weic able 
to go iitside ; in fact, it would be dangerous to do so on account of the 
bad air. A stick with a lighted candle revealed a series of domc- 
, sloped rooms opening into otic another. From the statement of the 
old man, it would appear that in the attempt made to enter the building 
some 05 yeais ago, one of the party met with his death. Of couise the 
cause of death was attributed to an evil spirit. We made some other 
rather curious discoveries at this village, and, at a village called 
Paiavai, the same police officer has come acioss an unusually huge and 
perfect collection of what Bishop Caldwell calls 4 Madan muttan tali’ 
at page 281 of his Tinevelly Manual. Further, Bishop Caldwell writes 
to me from Kodaikanal that certain old cromlechs on the Palanis are 
being destroyed and are crumbling away, and suggests ‘it might be 
well if you would send some suitable person to inspect what remains of 
these prehistoric remains and report.’ I am quite of this opinion, and 
would j^k whether Dr. Thurston, or some other competent officer, 
might deputed to investigate these interesting remains.” 

• • 

* • 

Ayub Khan has given the slip to his detainers. He has escaped from 
•Persia. lie was allowed to go ? was it not ? 


On Monday Lady Duflcrin was created a knight, and decorated by the 
Persian Consul with the Order of the Sun by command of his master 
the Shah. , 

* * • 

An arrack vendor has been fined Rs. 7 by the Deputy Tahsildar, 
Ootacamoond, for diluting his arrack with water. Is there any special 
law obtaining in the South of India by which adulterers of food and 
drink could be brought to book ? 

• 

t * 

At an Officers’ Club at Simla, a Mahomedan servant shot a Hindoo 
servant dead for calling him a soor, and when asked to give up the 
revolver, the Mahomedan shot himself dead. < 


Sunflower is a valuable preventive against malaria : — 

“ It is stated on the authority of a Cuban journal that since the sun- 
flower has been cultivated in certain swampy districts on the banks of 
the river Potomac malarial fever Jias almost ceased to be endemic • 
there. Similar beneficial results appear also to have followed the cul- 
tivation of this plant in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the Scheldt 
in Holland. The editor of the Monthly Journal of Pharmacy , who has 
been engaged in observations on sunflowers found that during the 
month of June 1885, a quarter of an acre of sunflower exhaled, with a 
mean temperature of 70 deg. F. at midday, exactly 1,950 gallons of 
water in the form of vapour, or 65 gallons a day. He attributes the 
antimalarial action of the sunflower, therefore, not only to its properties 
• f absorbing and destroying the malarial miasm and of emitting an 
abundance of pure oxygen, as taught by other writers, but also to its 
great capacity, iwving to its rapid and vigorous vegetation, of absorbing 
and utilising the moisture of the Uoil in districts which are unfit for 
human habitation. He likewise suggests that the aromatic odour of 
the flowers may perhaps be possessed of antiseptic virtues.” 

#** 

The Canning College, Lucknow, has been purged of its Middle-Class, 
The vacant chair of law has. been filled by Mr. Deoruither, barrister- 
at-law. They would not tak$ back Baboo Raj KuMar Sarbadhikari 
who wanted to continue as Sanskrit Professorj although he had re- 
signed. Wc hope it means no slur on the Baboo. 


* * 

The Home remittances during the official year to 27th August, give 
the figure £6,954,000. The budget estimate for the twelvemonth, is 
£16,114,000. 

# 

* * 

It is telegraphed that in a letter to the Times, Mr. Justice SCOTT re- 
commends the payment of salaries to officials in India at a fixed value 
of the Rupee, namely, to officials of more than five years’ standing at 
one shilling and eight pence and those of lower standing at two pence 
less. 

• • ♦ 

It is said that Sir Bradford J.eslie retires from the E. I. R. Agency 
on a bonus of six thousand pounds. £.kis, for the contracting mono- 
polists on the other side of the river ! 


There is a living magnet of intense power and activity in France. 
If the following case be true as it is strange, all we can say is, may he 
never cross the sea over to India ! In fact, the European Foreign Offi- 
ces ought to take the matter up in order to see whether France should 
not be pressed to confine her horrible animal magnet within an 
asylum : — 

“ A young woman named Nttnnee, aged 24, was married 12 years 
ago ; she, however, did not go to her husband’s house till two years 
afterwards. After staying with him for eight days, she suddenly 
became insensible and remained so for two or three days. She 
was taken back to her mother and soon got well. Then follows 
a very remarkable history. During the next four or five years she 
never entered her husband’s house without falling insensible and 
remaining so. He was very kind and attentive to her, she liked him, but 
whenever he came into her presence she at once sank into this state. 
This went on till she became emaciated and exhausted and at last 
her parents applied to the court for a separate maintenance for her. 
While she was in court the husband entered and she instantly became 
insensible and was carried to hospital, where the case was carefully at- 
tended to by Dr. Cullen. While in this state her pulse was even, , 
breathiug soft, her body plain and relaxed, she could eat nothing. Ex- 
periments were carefully made to see if there was no trick about it. 
While she was in bed her husband was muffled up and made to walk 
through the ward. She said she felt he was near her and she was by 
no means well, but had not seen him anywhere about. Next day this 
experiment was repeated, and she actually became insensible as before* 
When the husband left the place she recovered. The experiment as to 
the influence of the husband’s presence was tried in all sorts of ways. 
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He was made to pass behind her and to be near her in a separate ward, 
but this had no effect ; but whenever he was brought to look on her 
face, though muffled up, or disguised as a policeman, as a sepoy, and so 
forth, she was at once influenced. The experiments continued fqr 
about a month, and the conclusion was that the husband uncon- 
sciously mesmerised her. The court came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible she could live with him and a separate allowance was or- 
dered. The husband was asked to try if he could not remove the effect 
seeing that he had power to cause it, but he was quite fiightened 
at the idea of having the power and could not control it m any way.” 

By day and night, bu\this is wondrous strange 1 

*** 

A FRENCH woman, calling herself Madame Roy, has' been convicted 
of an original mode of, larceny. Patrolling the streets of Paris for her 
prey, as was her wont, if she saw a gentleman run over by an omnibus, 
or a^JyH'all down in a tit in the street, and there was no companion 
of either, she immediately appeared as a relative of the sufferer, on 
whom she lavished her attention, and then in a right sisterly or inutheily 
way took the victim in a cab, either to a chemist’s shop or t lie 
patient’s home. In the cab she would search the pockets, and relieve 
them of the contents. Then she would suddenly stop the vehicle, 
and alight, on one pretext or another, telling cabby she would return 

in a few minutes, but of course never coming back. % 

# 

• * * » 

THE British cantonment of Neemuch is said to he threatened by an 
armed gang of fifty Afghans, supposed to be lurking about the native 
States. 

• # 

IN connection with the late naval review on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, it is related that - - 

“ VVhen the Queen was receiving the naval captains, a little steam- 
boat crammed with ‘cheap nippers’ passed across the bows of the 
Victoria, and the passengers ga\e three cheers for Loid Ilartington and 
Lord Randolph Churchiil, who weie known to be on board the P. and 
O. vessel. The two noble lords, being aft, missed this demonstration, 
and were appuicntly unacquainted with what had happened until some 
time afterwards, when they ran against Mr. Chamberlain. 4 You two 
men,’ said the right hon. gentleman, ‘ have just been cheered by some 
people in a steamboat, but they were all drunk 1 ’ 4 Oh, were they?’ 
drily replied the Marquis of Hartington, ‘but it seems that they were 
not drunk enough to cheer you ! ’” 

A good example of the retort courteous. 

# * 

Captain IIearsky is not only a most indefatigable and bold exposer 
of official iniquities, but he has a large fund of anecdote with which 
he amuses and edifies the public. He has shed light on several 
passages in the Indian history of our century and cleared up more 
than one reputation from unmerited odium. As in the affairs and 
questions of the day, so in matters of history, he is impartial in his 
regards to European and native alike, lie has now been moved to 
justice to'tlie ex-Amecr YacuOH KiiaN. This is his account of the 
death of the lamented Cwu’.NARl : — 

“ Qn the morning of that eventful day the Amir Yacoob Khan was 
sitting in his Darbar surrounded by his own relations and his wives’ 
relatives, to wit, Yayahya Khan and Tekiwryah Khan, and many other 
nobles and attendants ; not the slightest suspicion or breath of rumour 
had reached his eats as to what was about to happen, but he could not 
help noticing that there was some excitement amongst the nobles pre- 
sent at the dm bar ; but as this was not a very uncommon occurrence, 
lie did not pay any attention to it thinking that, whatever it was, it 
would leak out sooner or later during the durbar. Suddenly there was 
a sound of inusketiy filing in the direction of the Bala l^=» 3 ar, and he 
turned round and enquired the cause of it, and received as a reply 
that it was only the regiments on parade. Some little tune 
after this a messenger arrived from C.yvagn.iti, minuting that the Bala 
Hissar was being attacked by the popul ice, and to send some reliable 
troops for his assistance and protection. Yacoob ordered his horse with 
the intention of putting himself at the head of his regiment of artillery 
which he could trust, and going to his assistance in person. Some little 
delay was caused in ordering and bringing the horse. When it came, 
another message from Cavagnari arrived, telling the Amir to come 
sharp, as he was not oly attacked by the jnob but by the regular troop*. 
The Amir rose in haste and ran to reach his horse, but before he could 
reach the entrance he was brought back by force, and a long consulta- 
tion took place, his relatives and wives’ relatives, notwithstanding his 
almost abject supplications, refusing to allow him to go to the assist- 
ance of the Kafirs. A third message arrived at this conjuncture from 
Cavagnari to this, effect : 4 For God’s sake conic at once withont delay, 

we shall all be massacred ; 1 can’t hold out any longer.’ Whilst the 
Council were persuing it, and before those around him were aware of it, 
Yacoob rushed from the room to his horse which was still being 
- walked up and down ; he had reached it and got his foot into the stir 
rup, and was in the act of mounting, when he was again forcibly seized 
and brought back to the durbar room. He threw himself on the 
ground near his throne weeping violently in a state of great agitation 
and grief, saying to those who surrounded him that his tssat was gone, 
that it wound be better for him to be a grasscut in the British service 

thagi to reign over such a set of if ei mans as the Afghans. What reply 


could he give to the Government of India and what excuse would he 
make ? The Government of India had been as a father and mother to 
him ; he would not rule over such budtnashcs any more. He would 
surrender himself to the Indian Gqjernnv’nt as a prisoner, and they 
could do what they liked witty him, not for any crime or fault of his, 
but for the wickedness of those about him. This we know he did on 
the first opDortunity that occurred which clearly g*es very far to prove 
that no sin rested on his shoulders, as he was virtually a prisoner in 
the hands of his wives’ relatives and his nobles whilst the tragedy of 
poor Cavagnari’s massacre was taking place'” 

— — - r— — * ' 

Cidtorial $otcs. 

HIHE firebrand is coming nearer home. Mr. Clifford Lloyd will 
I X be provided for in Ceylon. Let our good Colonial neighbours 
beware! lie probably succeeds Sir Cecil Smith, Lieutenant-Govern- 
or and Colonial Secretary, appointed Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. One would have thought tfiat, after repeated experiences, the 
Ministry would not be in a hurry to find him office. In fact, after such 
a career as his in Mauritius, any other man would have completely 
lost credit. But the Cliffords and Lloyds aio a favoured tribe. 
The fact is, nephews and cousins cannot be left to start c. And what is 
the good of Colonies and Dependencies* if they will not find room for 
those that cannot be passed upftn the Home public ? 

Sir John 1*ope IIennessy joins his got eminent of Mauritius in 
October. We believe he stays to s&c the Time* for defamation, 
damages laid at .£10,000, unless the suit is sooner compromised. Sir 
John has shown more courage than his leading countryman, Mr. 
Parnell. 

There is a vacancy in the Gwalior Council of Regency. It is not to 
be filled by a European. Extraordinary moderation ! 

* 

The Chief Magistrate refened to the High Couit the question-- 
whether, upon the trial of a person charged with being in dishonest 
possession of stolen property, evidence can be given of a pievious 
conviction of the accused for attempting to receive stolen property 
under Sections 51 1 and 41 1 of the Penal Code? A Full Bench, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice and Justices Mr. PiciOT, Mr. PRIN. 5 LP, 
Baboo Ghosk, and Mr. Beverley, J. J,, have most unwillingly 
answered that “previous convictions arc in cyery case admissible. 
That must be the law so long as this section (54 of the Evidence Act) 
remains unaltered. We own that could we have come to any other 
conclusion we should have done so ; but it is our dtqy to carry ,out the 
intentions of the legislature.” 

We have a new savant in our midst, and one without ostentation, 
though a Frenchman. The Sultan of Turkey has been pleased to 
bestow the Cross of the Commander of the Order of Osmanie on M. 
Gasseun, the French Consul at Calcutta. M. Gassklin i^ an Arabic 
scholar, and it is his well-known Frcnch-Arabic diction. 11 y which 
has procured for him a decoration rarely conferred on the Flank 

j J 

A CORRESPONDENT from London writes to the Bombay Onset fe : - 

“ For some weeks the names of Sir Henry Mnrl.iud and Sir Charles 
Lawson were duly inscribed on the honours' li^t for knighthood. But 
at the fatal moment of final revision Lord (boss, acting no doubt on 
imperative commands which brooked no refusal, to effect a consider- 
able reduction in the number of names, erased the two just mentioned. 
As an intimation had already been given that the 11 ones were actually 
on the list, a notification of the excision became an awkward nr^ssity. 
Remonstrances weie vain, but they were made at the Indm^llicc and 
Lord Cross was inexorable. The two expectant kmght*Avere infonned 
of their fate, and they proceeded to Windsor in the full belief that the 
Jubilee had no special joy in store for them. The resignation with 
which they bo ft; ihe Dial gained the active sympathy of the Duke of 
Connaught who used his personal influence with his Royal mother to 
such purpose that both gentlemen were knighted there and then.” 

That was a piece of rare luck, and the unexpected resolution or rather 
dissolution of disappointment must have afforded the new Knights a 
happiness far ifr excess of what the honor could otherwise have secured 
them. The account reads like an incident in literary fiction } and will 
doubtless encourage novelists in their quest of “ sensation.” We con- 
gratulate Sir Henry and Sir Charles. The Duke has had the satis- 
faction of having assisted at a pretty romance of real life, the remem- 
brance whereof in after years will always be a source of pleasure. 
India ought to be grateful to His Royal Highness for his active in- 
| terest in behalf of two Indians who had no personal claims on him. 
The Press in especial should never forget that it was the Duke who 
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practically obtained for it the high distinction of knighthood for one of 
its most eminent knights of the quill. It is easy to rail at princely 
soldiers, but history is full of the de^ls of soldier-princes, the history 
of England not excepted. We are sure when the time comes our 
GUELPH will not be found malingering. Meanwhile, a royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief maybe useful in many ways not confined to the profes- 
sion. Here is an instance i? point. The service thus performed on the 
# occas'on of the Jubilee in England, was not slight. It could only have 
been performed by a son of th^ Sovereign. Apart /rom the slight to^ 
India that could have been involved in the omission of the compliment 
fancy the personal consequences to Messrs. MoRLAND and LAWSON 
had the omission remained unrcctified l It is all very well to admire 
the resignation with which they bore their trial, when, at the last mo- 
ment, they were informed that they were, after all, not to receive the 
piomiscd honors. No doubt, they did not set up weeping and wailing 
at the announcement, but went to Windsor all the same like men with 
a sense of duty and the ability to discharge it under difficulties. But how 
few men are equal to that nerve and equanimity ! Most men would 
have broken down under the circumstances, we fear. And what must 
have been the feeling of their families ? 

We want to know the author <ff the torture. We cannot believe tfiat 
the imperative orders at the eleventh hour emanated from Her Gracious 
Majesty, unless she had been kept ignorant of the fact that the gentle- 
men had alfeady been informed that they were to be created knights. 
Was the Indian official party jealous of too many honors to non- 
official Indians ? We strongly suspect the same influence was at th<J 
bottom of the contemplated exclusion that annoyed and humiliated our 
Indian Piinces in England. Was young Fitzgerald here too the 
evil genius ? 


Sir Ljspel Griffin has done his best to put Holkar into good 
humour— after the unfortunate Jubilee fiasco. Under date India Office, 
June 30, 1887, in the London Gazette of the 5th July, it is announced 
that “The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and 
appoint His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore to be a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India.” The same Gazette also creates His Highness the Rao 
of Kutch a Knight Grand Commander, His Highness the Thakore 
Sahib of Morvi and tl\p Thakore Sahib of Limri, Knights Commander, 
and Kumar Shri Kalooba, brother of His Highness the Rao of Kutch, 
a Companion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. We 
are glad Jo remaik t|ns disposition to make amends to our princes 
—specially in the face of the thicats of annexation audibly uttered in 
certain 411.11 tens. Kuch Behar alone goes without any titular acquisi- 
tions, thongh the best-loved and most lovable of all the ci owned heads 
we sent. There is too a striking contrast between the consideration 
paid th> his worthy spouse and the apparent neglect shown in the denial 
of honours. We suspect the truth to be that he was ofieivd knighthood 
’ *oP India but he would take nothing less than a Grand Command, or a 
British Order. If so, he is wise. What, after all, does it matter, to a 
man in the position of the Maharaja of Kuch Behar whether he has or 
has not any other handle to his name ? 


Till'. Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, Mr. HOLMWOOD, has changed his opi- 
nion in the Garden Reach dog case. He at fust rejected the complaint 
of Mr. E. C. Van Cutsf.M, Merchant, Emigration Couly Agent for 
Surin.'flk and Representative of the Dutch Government, against 
Messrs. JotiN Kipston and H. Ross, his neighbours, for destruction 
of his two dogs. The District Judge on a motion had ordered a remand 
for proper investigation. The case came on again befor^ Mr. Hoi.m- 
wood and the two defendants pleaded not guilty, their plea being that 
they thought the dogs were pariah dogs and they shot them believing 
them to be nobody’s property. The pleas were not accepted by Mr. 
Holm wood and he sentenced defendant Kidston to a fine of Ks. 50 
and defendant Ross to Rs. 200. But does this order end the quarrel 
between tile good neighbours ? 

Mr. Govind Sitaram Tambank, Magistrate of Karadmot of the Fifst 
Order, has a first class conception of his dignity. His High Dignity 
was travelling with his clerks by rail to Karad. Himself of the second 
grade, he preferred a third class carriage in which Venkona bin 
Ramaya, described as a respectable merchant of Bombay, and another 
we re passengers. To while away the tediousness of the journey, these 


two lit their beerees and were about to smoke, when the offended dignity 
of the second-class Magistrate was roused and they were asked to put 
o§* smoking. The merchant and his companion heeded not the protest 
and began to enjoy the;fuxury. As soon as the train arrived within the 
jurisdiction of the disregarded functionary, he ordered the arrest of the 
two offenders who were bound further South and they were brought up 
before him in the Magistracy. On the evidence of his companion clerks 
Mr. Tamban£: convicted the merchant and his companion and sentenced 
them to fines of Rs. 20 and Rs. 5, alternating She fines with seven and 
three days’ simple confinement. The Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
still recognizes the salutary principle that a man should not be judge 
in his own cause, and the High Court of Bombay have set aside the 
conviction and ordered the refund of the fine^. 


Mr. Pynes, in charge of the Ameer’s workshops at Cabool, writes :— 
“The buildings are almost finished. The Afghan bricklayers woik 
well. The people — I mean the civilised community — are very courte- 
ous, and the Ameer has been very kind to me so far, but he is a man 
whose word cannot be disputed. J saw a curious piece of architecture 
here the other day— a ghastly triumphal arch, made by artisans of the 
place, with the heads of 200 prisoners taken in rebellion. You cun 
i imagine the horror of the sight. Yesterday I was riding through the 
bazar and came across the head, mounted on a pole, of the late 
Governor of Heiat.” • 

The Afghans are scarcely more civilised than the Tartars, among 
whom, as among the Kookics, Dyaks and other tribes in the same 
stage, head-hunting still prevails. The point is to have killed your 
man ; the more heads taken, the greater the hero ! VAMBERY gives a 
business-like cut and a plain letter-press description of the counting 
f of heads at the treasury, where, doubtless, certificates are granted to 
these precious warriours. Apart from the downright frankness and 
ghastly realism** of the military profession in Central Asia, tfiere is 
not much to choose between the Usbcg and the more Western hero. 
After ail, the game of war is much the same all the world over, in 
essentials, in Christian as ift Heathen land, the superiority lying in 
the number of heads fallen. As old Bishop Porteus says — 

Oite murder made a villain, 

Millions a herp. Princes are privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

So the glum satirist of the Night Thoughts — 

One to destroy is murder by law ; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame ! 

As for the exposure of the head of the late Governor of Herat, that 
is the principle of public executions carried to its legitimate conclusion. 
It is not many years since the practice was observed in India. We 
believe it was done so in England within this century. It is certainly 
less objectionable than to allow executions to be made an occasion for 
low ribald jollification and libald amusement, as they are allowed in 
England. ^ 

We wonder whether the Kail Russkll of the Indian Foreign 
Office is preparing to inilia on tht^ Ameer a long despatch against 
the sheddmg of blood by way of exercising moral influence in every 
sense. 


TlIE Madura Mail is right in surmising that its editorial note on 
Mr. H. J. Stores’ appointment to the High Court drew us out on the 
subject. We thought we were pretty safe in our remarks, based as 
they were on universal truths. We see wc have offended our good 
brother. I11 his vexation he is prepared to undervalue Mr. Stores’ 
services as the Magistrate committing the notorious Salem Perjurers— 
services rendered in most difficult times and at a critical moment. 
That is to be lamented. We did not suspect that our general remarks 
contained such a sting. The writer protests rather too much : — 

“As to what people in Madura think of him and of his adminis- 
tration of their District,— people as honest, sober and sensible as our 
contemporary — wc arc undoubtedly a good and safe authority.” 

He is tuo excited to see the flaw in that argument. Are these honest, 
f?ober and sensible people, who make public opinion in the far South, so 
different from the serving and pleading classes in Tanjore and other 
Districts— indeed so high above humanity in general ? They may be 
honest as Jack Bannister or Joseph Chamberlain, sober as Mus- 
sulman Judges should be but are not always in Northern India, and 
sensible as Ben Franklin, but are they quite disinterested in the 
matter ? Good and honorable as its conductors doubtless are, is the 
Mail necessarily a safe authority ? Distance may lend enchantment 
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to the view, but nearness may equally be fatal to correct vision. 
Having asserted the honesty, sobriety, and sensibleness of his people 
and vindicated his authority, our brother relents, though he fs as 
sarcastic as ever : — • 

“Our esteemed contemporary however is welcome to admire anyone 
he chooses, wholesale and to his heart’s content. We shall not rake 
up old sores even for his special sake.” 

A good resolve. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


Quoting, from the Pall Mull Gazette , the following — ■ 

“A story which, jf true, is worthy of note comes from Soissions. It 
is affirmed that about a fortnight ago a young man was mesmerised 
by one of his friends in ihc presence of several persons. After some of 
tUt'"«T5hal expeiimeuts with the magnetised the operator said/ I forbid 
you to drink wine during the next fortnight.’ The patient was then 
woke up by the maguelUcr blowing in his face, and though he is no 
longer in his presence it is affinned that he cannot cany a glass of 
wine to his lips. If the glass is filled with beer, water or anything 
else his arm will obey him and take it to his inouth, but if it contains 
wine his muscles arc paralysed.” 

the Madura Mail exclaims — 

“O, for a dozen of such mesmerisers among us in India, to neutral- 
ize the effect of the Abkarii Policy of Government 1” • 

Shall we confess that we are evij enough to be provoked by the 
virtuous sentiment into another kind of exclamation ? namely— 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 1 

• With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 4 

And purple-stained mouth : 

That 1 might chink, and leave the woild unseen, 

And with thee fade away int» the forest dim l 

And has it come to this ! — Is this the market value of education and 
virtue— this the ptice in poor Bengal, of all earthly and Heavenly 
qualifications ? 

“Wanted, two A r aefis for Mohamadabad and Kundahit, both in S.mtal 
Pargannah. Salary of each Post is Ks. 20. Candidates must have 
thorough knowledge of Zemindari business ; they should also know 
surveying, and they must be of steady habits and never partake of any 
food that is interdicted by Hindoo religion. Security of Rs. 1,000 is 
required. Apply within 7 days, with copies of testimonials to the 
undersigned. — Raja Ramtanjan Chaktavarti, Bhadoor.” 

Here is a magnificent Raja indeed, to want stewards for his estate 
in the wilds of Sonthalia on Rs. 20 each, who must be thorough busi- 
ness men, and practical surveyors and men of steady habits and never 
take a;iy food interdicted by Hindu religion, whatever that may mean 
and, after all, by way of security for their conduct, deposit Rs. 1,000 
each ! Virtuous modest Raja l But what is his “ Hindu religion?” Is it 
Vishnuism or Sivaism? fs it Saktaism of the light hand or of the 
left^ Or, is it Santhalism ? Is it ChaitiAin yaism oris it Brahmoism in 
any of its several forms? Is it Antique Aryanism that allowed beef and 
wine, or Puranistn that shunned stimulating drinks as poison and raised 
the cow to the rank 0/ the highest goddess ? Or, is it Tanttikism which 
pretends to make a religion of rank and dire Bacchanalism ? Does it 
allow the eating of poultry as in Cashmere and in njany another part 
of India? Does it permit the flesh of the wild boar which is esteemed 
among many tribes of Rajpvots and even some Brahmans nearer home, 
or the meat of the domesticated hog which is taken on the sly by 
others? Does it enjoin a Jain severity or an Ethnic Frontier latitudi- 
narianism in diet ? If the Raja’s good Santhal tenantry are of the 
Hindu religion, then the accepted candidates for service in the Raj 
may always enjoy a libetal allowance of lizards, frogs and serpents. 


The King of Oudli is better since he has placed himself under the 
treatment of the Lucknow Hakeem, Abdool Ali. 

Holloways Ointment and Pills. — Coughs, Influenza. —The soothing 1 
properties of these medicaments render them well worthy of trial in 
all diseases of the lungs. In common colds and influenza the Pills 
taken internally and the Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic this treatment is easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment purify the blood, 
remove all obstructions to its free circulation through the lungs, 
relieve the overgorged air tubes, and render respiration free without 
reducing the strengh, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits. 
Such are the ready means of saving suffering when afflicted with cold, 
coughs, bronchitis, and other complaints by which so many are 
Mriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 
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THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR IN BEHAR. 

• 

S IR Steuart Baylky is not a brilliant man, but he is 
all the better for it, perhaps.* Your “superior person” 
is commonly a danger ip office as, he is an unplea.<yu*t 
element in “society.” If h« be weak and sfelf-con- 
scious, he may develop into a polished Mahogany 
plank of a ruler as floating rafter for the Scribes and 
the Pharisees to sail in and sport upcvi. like him of 
Northern India. If he be lazy, he may degenerate into 
a veritable nuisance like the late Governor of Madrag^ 
If active; he may prove, himself a firebrand like a 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Genius is 
more often a drawback than an advantage in a consti- 
tutional functionary. It is not genius that is required 
in the government of a Province in a dependent Km- 
•pirc of a civilised Parlimenfary Power, but ability — 
the ability of a cool sagacious head, a good heart, and 
experience. These intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions for successful rule, Sir Steuaut Ba-ylf.v pos- 
sesses in an ample* measure. He is ail eminently safe 
and sound man. He does not startle you with 
rockets or fire-balloons, but there is no risk of a con- 
flagration from him. He will not throw everything 
topsy turvy on the chance of carving out a great re- 
putation for himself. He knows what is what, and is 
reasonable and sober. With firmness to steer clear of 
Party, he is prudent enough to avoid extremes. No 
wonder he succeeds. He has so far done well. Unless 
some as yet unsuspected influences get possession of 
him, or some incalculable events intervene, he wills 
we may be confident, get on swimmingly to the end 
of the chapter. t 

Such is the impression made on the observant by 
these five months of Sir Steuart BayllVs ad- 
ministration. That impression has been confirmed 
and accentuated by his last utterance. He loves 
work and he has all a workman’s iqstinct fqr makings 
work and for making everything, likely and unlikely, 
to contribute to the desired end. Thuj he winds up 
his Durbars with a practical discourse. He is not 
garrulous ; for that matter, he is given to taciturnity 
and at Patna the other day he owned the stilt im- 
peachment. He dislikes fuss too, but as duty im- 
poses on him ceremonies such as the holding o’f 
levies and the conferring of honors, and as his position 
makes him the victim of the atlenii^ys of the people, 
attacks of deputations with addresses wherever lie 
travels, he makes all these, necessary evils or incon- 
veniences subserve to business. He may almost be 
said to make constitutional use of the forms of Des- 
potism, when, in the absence of parliamentary insti- 
tutions, he avails himself of his Durbars to^xiak to 
the people and give explanations of aiTatfs of state. 
Other Indian statesmen reserve! such explanations for 
public dinners, but that practice has its obvious dis- 
advantages, and is peculiarly unsuited to India. Post- 
prandial eloquence is apt to evaporate in idle corn-* 
pliments, and the severest political wisdom of a 
Richelieu or a Machiavelli on a full stomach must 
labour under a suspicion. Hindus and Mussulmans 
certainly cannot feel confidence in discussions of pub- 
lic measures stimulated by copious libations of Rhenish 
\vines. fCor must it be forgotten, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor pointed out at Patna, that such public 
dinners in India are not popular institutions; the 
people take no part in them, — nay, not even as 
mere spectators. Nb such objection attaches to 
the Durbars. To these all sections, if not classes, 
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are invited, European and native. They, not the 
small packed juries called legislative Councils in 
India, are the true assemblies # of the Notables — -meet- 
ings of the Estates. Expositions of policy and ad- 
ministrative explanations are peculiarly well made 
to them. It would be highly desirable if all the 
Governors, local and imperial, were, by tacit 
understanding, to adopt this mode of communication. 
Then these empty and irksome shows, linked to such 
usefulness, would be invested with a new importance. 
It is thus that institutions arise and nations are un- 
suspectingly created. 

Sir Steuart Bayley’s progress through Behar is an 
%-Vent of peculiar interest. It is certainly much more 
than the usual gubbernatorial* Tour. Expected from 
the outset of the present rdgime , it had been much 
too long delayed. Behar is Sir Steuart’s own 
Province. There his best years were passed, in 
one capacity and another. He was the most, 

famous Commissioner of* Patna, as Baboo Door- 
gagati Banerjee was the most efficient Assist- 
ant. There is mutual understanding between 
the two officials of the "one part and the Pro- 
vince of the other. In the best sense, they were at 
home in Behar, and Behar reposed implicit faith in 
them. The Civil Servant remained in Patna as long 
as he chose and left it only to better himself on pro- 
motion to higher office. The fate of the Baboo was 
different. In an evil hour, he fell under the ill will 
of another Civil Servant then in power, and against 
the voice and to the inconvenience of a whole peo- 
ple, he was transferred to a distant and far less 
healthy district — to a Commissionership to which he 
was utterly new, where he could not possibly be of a 
tenth part of the use he was of at Patna — on the 
same* pay. That is the difference between Cove- 
nanted otid Uncovenanted, not to say European and 
Native! Be that it may, might not Behar expect 
that he who knows the matter best, might again 
strengthen his own loved Commissionership by send- 
ing back Its old ahd well-tried native administrator ? 
During his brief acting Lieutenantcy, while Sir 
Ashley Eden' was at Simla on the Army Commis- 
sion, Sir Steuart had a fine opportunity of showing 
himself tb Behar at the grand Durbar held at Patna 
for investing the Maharaja of Durbhunga. And now 
that* lie is pucka Governor in his own right, with what 
feelings he enters his old Province and with what 
cordiality he is received ! We say feelings, on pur- 
pose, for there is' no exceptional pomp and circum- 
stance in Sir Steuart’s progress. The heartiness 
of a whole peoples’ greeting has, we see, at length 
infected those who had not much personal or section- 
al reason for feeling any enthusiasm on the occasion. 
This is|a spectacle to enjoy. We truly felicitate Sir 
STEUARTS v May he always retain this confidence, and 
may he never abuse it. 

AMENDMENT OF THE UNCOVENANTED 
, PENSION CODE. 

A late English mail brought welcome news to 
the Uncovcnanted Service. The Secretary of State 
has approved the recommendations of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject of pensions to 
this Service. The old rules which have been modi- 
fied, though good enough as a first measure of relief 
to old civil officers and employes, came to be felt as 
unsuitable to the circumstances of later times. As 
the Statesman has justly observed, they did not meet 
the requirements of the day. t Their rudeness, too, 
offended the refined justice we are accustomed to 


expect from modern Governments. One-third and half 
pensions were, for instance, earned on production of 
medical certificate *of incapacity for further work 
after a service of 15 and 25 years respectively. No 
consideration, however, was made for any service 
under fifteen years, of an adequate character. 
Nor for any service between fifteen and twenty- 
five years, with the absurd effect of making fifteen 
at par with sixteen or with any other figure 
up to twenty-four. Thus, * a man with twenty-four 
years’ service had to content himself with the same 
pension as a person having a service of fifteen 
years only. That is, 154-9 = 15 still. We qime 
appreciate the difficulties besetting the subject. The 
line must be drawn somewhere, and while just 
liberality had to be shown to the claims of the Service, 
the object must be gained without imposing a too 
heavy burden on the finances of the State. The 
graijt of pensions to men worn out in its service, is 
a distinction of the British Government and worthy 
of all praise. It is a liberality which differentiates 
the British from most Governments of the modern 
as well as the ancient world. It is worthy of its 
high principles and its superior wisdom. It is only 
in the difficulty of carrying out this intention that there 
may be any room for criticism. Lord Cross has now 
amended those practical details where they were 
found to work- hardship, and thus laid an important 
branch of the Indian Service under a deep obligation. 

The subject came up for consideration on the re- 
presentation of the Uncovenanted Service itself. 
The old rules were promulgated at a time when 
the Service was necessarily in an inferior con- 
dition, and its merits were yet on trial. Time, 
however, had proved what it was capable of. The 
higher grades of the Uncovenanted Service had hew 
tried in positions of trust and responsibility and had 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment. Step by step have they won their way up- 
wards, till it has come to be speculated whether the 
time has not come for sweeping away the distinction 
between, an Uncovenanted and a Covenanted Ser- 
vice. Nor have the rank and file of the Uncove- 
nanted been behind-hand in asserting their value. 
It is the rank and file who bear the heat and burden 
of the work and whose obscure toils keep the 
whole machinery at work. With .their merits tried 
and proved, naturally cafac the feeling whether in the 
matter of the recognition tficy received for their 
service, the old rules as to leave and pension had not 
deserved to be obsolete. Whether the gap between 
fifteen and twenty-five years’ service was not too 
wide ; whether the rule which limited to Rs. 4,000 a 
year the maximum pension open to the Uncovenant- 
ed Service, although the* incumbents might have 
been drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,000 and have 
rendered twenty-five or thirty years’ service, so as 
to be entitled to half pension, should not be liber- 
alised ; whether privilege leave should not be more 
liberally granted to the inferior officers of the Service ; 
questions like these began to occupy their attention. 
And it was after long deliberation decided to petition 
Government on the subject. The movement easily 
became general, and there were memorials submitted 
from all parts of India, praying, among other things, 
that pensionary service should count from the age of 
21 years ; that furlough should count towards pension, 
that privilege leave should be granted to all servants 
of Government without being restricted to the higher 
ranks ; that the maximum annual pension should be 
raised to Rs. 5,00a and that a graduated scale of 
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pensions should be introduced, starting after fifteen, 
years* service with a pension of twenty-sixtieths 
of salary and rising by one-sixtieth for every addi- 
tional year, till, on completion of twenty-five years, a 
man could retire voluntarily on a half-pension without 
the necessity of producing a medical certificate. 

The Government of India, however, in submitting 
these proposals, of the Uncovenanted, suggested 
some modifications. The most important of them 
appear to us to be a decided improvement on what 
the Uncovenanted Service had ventured to ask 
for The Governor-GeneraMn Council recommended 
tfiat, instead of a pension of twenty sixtieth, after fif- 
teen years* service, pensions of ten-sixtieths should 
be granted after ten years’ service rising by one- 
sixtieth for each additional year. The Secretary of 
State has adopted this scale, but he demurs to the 
voluntary retirement after a service of less than thirty 
years. The maximum pension has been raised to 
. Rs. 5,000, and the grant of a month’s privilege leave 
to all servants on less than Rs. 100 a month has also 
been re-affirmed. We say 44 re-affermed ” advisedly, 
for so far as the rules were concerned, the Uncoven- 
anted Service was entitled to privilege leave of one 
month in the year rising to a cumulative period oY 
3 months, in thirty-three months, though it remained 
a dead letter in the Code — so true is the old maxun 
that laws are nothing without manners.* We are not 
without misgivings, re-afifirmation notwithstanding, 
whether the privilege will be of any more practical 
avail to the Service than before. The higher officers 
are jealous of the privilege and continue to make the 
Code a nullity in practice. It is something, neverthe- 
less, that all the moral weight of the Secretary of 
State’s orders has been ranged on the side of a more 
jcist and humane administration of the leave rules. 
As regards the pensions, we think the lowering of 
the graduated scale will be hailed with joy by those 
concerned. Some of the points referred to in the 
petition of the Uncovenanted Service, namely, those 
relating to furlough and the age of 21 years from 
which to count pensionary service, have been refer- 
red to the Public Service Commission. We have 
reasons to expect that the labors of this Commission 
will result in the acquisition by the Uncovenanted 
Service of another instalment of privileges and con- 
cessions. In fact, the success of that Commission can 
only be in proportiqn to fhc measure of elevation 
which this Service receives in the future in conse- 
quence of the Commission’s Report. 

THE DECADENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. • 

THIS is a large as well as an important subject. Yet with 
some degree of resolution it may, we believe, be approached 
in detail. On the present occasion, we purpose to confine 
ourselves to that section of English literature which has 
done so much for the ’people of England, not only in 
educating them but also in raising the moral tone of the 
nation. Wc here look at education from the point of view 
of its most modern apostles, that is, an imparting of know- 
ledge purely mental, apart from the culture of those higher 
powers of the soul which reveals the laws which govern 
moral actions ; or, in other words, a training of the affections, 
summed up in one's duty to God and one's duty to 
man. With this explanation, we come to the question) Is 
it true, then, that the English prose works of imagination 
of the present day manifest decay ? It has become quite a f 
commonplace of criticism lately that the English novel is 
going to the dogs ; that the old writers arc fast dying off, 
while the new writers are worth little or nothing ; in short, 
that the art of fiction is now 44 played out/' and that in 
future we must either live entirely without the Literature of 
Fiction or be dependent for amusement and edification upon 


the legacies of past generations, A short while ago, an Ame- 
rican writer, himself a popular novelist, made the startling 
proclamation that every st</ry worth tell i fig had long since 
been told, and that the authors of today could but tell them 
over again, and all that it was possible for them to do was 
to put new dresses on their characters, and make slight 
variations in the incidents of tlu^tale. This bold prophet 
— this fearless exponent of the new truth — raised a perfect 
storm around his devoted head, for he. roused the wrath anti 
indignation of the scribblers of two continents. Cfne can 
imagine how this poor wight fared among the legion of 
enraged opponents he had stirred up ; nevertheless, he still 
lives, and stdl fearlessly proclaims his conviction. 

Despite the melancholy testimony of tlfis doughty Ame- 
rican, let us look the question fairly in the face. A little 
c msideration leads us to doubt, whether there is really afl^ 
greater dearth of good novels at the present day than at 
any previous period of English literature. It is always 
so easy and, therefore, so tempting to decry the new 
candidates whose merits comparatively few people have yet 
recognised, and to extol the acknowledged masters in the 
^craft, whom it is no proof of critical ability to have dis- 
covered. Everybody can see •nowadays that Dickens and 
Thackeray were great artists ; and almost every body 
can equally see that George Eliot was a real genius of the 
first water. But it is by i\o means every • body who 
recognises the really admirable work of the many young 
writers who arc now this very moment growing up in 
England, and who will doubtless be considered by the 
next generation just as undeniably great in their own way 
as we ourselves consider Dickens and Thackeray, Walter 
Scott and Lytton-Bulwcr, Austen and Charlotte Bronte. 
We mention no names, because, one should never prophesy 
unless one knows ; and no body ever kno\v£ beforehand 
the exact persons upon whom the stamp of puttie appro- 
bation will be finally set. It is so simple to pick out the 
great novelists of the past — so difficult to select the great 
novelists of the shadowy future. The human heart seems 
to be singularly conservative, it is so constant, even in its 
lamentations over the decadence of the present and the ex- 
cellence of the past, from one generation to another. Why, 
less than half a century ago, people were saying, 14 Surely, 
you do not mean to put this young Mr. Tennyson, and 
this young Mr. Carlyle, and this young Mr. Dickens beside 
men like Scott and Southey, Wordsworth and Byron 1 ” 

But, if good story-tellers, as we firmly believe, still 
exist in numbers, is it true that all thc.stories h^ve already 
been told, and that we cart in future only go on feebly re- 
peating them with slight variations ? Surely, not. If, how- 
ever, wc could conceive it true of Europe, \ve can decidedly 
say it is not true as regards India. What a wide field this 
land presents to the English story-teller, teeming as it 
does with the traditions of its long past and its' endless 
folklore ! What a splendid harvest awaits ingathering ! 
We almost despair of seeing the children of the soil rea*p 
the benefits of such toil. The long file of Indian gra- 
duates is present before us as a picture. Men of culture, 
who have as facile a command of«the # English language 
as of their mother-tongue ; and the question naturally 
arises what have these men done towards working the 
rich veins of Indian story. Alas, the tale of their perform- 
ances in this respect is almost nil ! 

Human life is, practically, infinitely varied and infinitely 
variable. Even in the newspapers — our mo;Jling and 
evening pabulum all the year round — we gyt •from day to 
day innumerable fresh combinations of facts and incidents. 
The wakeful active fancy of the professional author, for ever 
exerting itself upon every new aspect of human existence, 
can never exhaust all the possible changes and chances 
of our ever-shifting personal histories, in which, as in \ 
kaleidoscope, the same pattern hardly ever repeats itself, 
but the different pieces fall together at every, throw into 
novel transformations and strange surprises. Each man's 
own life in reality contains within it abundant* material for 
a round dozen of admirable romances. To be sure, if 
wc go down to the very bottom of things, we may say that 
there are in the last resort perhaps hardly more than two 
central types of story — 44 A young man is in love with a 
young woman, and, after sundry adventures, they marry 
one another," or else 44 A young man is in love with a 
young woman, and owing to some adverse circumstances, 
they cannot or do not marry one another." There, in their 
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naked forms, are the skeletons or frameworks upon which 
nine out of ten among all the romances of the world are 
orignially constructed. And yet # what an infinite variety 
of incident and character is possible ig working out these 
two central types — the happy and the tragic ending — out 
of which so many Wonderful tales have been ultimately 
woven both in actual life and in the pages of fiction ! The 
truth is that every day jsbme totally new plot is occurring 
somewhere or other ; some absolutely unused clue is work- 
ing itself out in the daily relations of human beings, to 
serve as a basis for future novelists to thrill and delight 
whole generations of unborn readers. 

We need not feel in the least afraid that there is going 
to be any failure ill the supply of coming romance-writers 
and we need not feel in the least afraid that they arc going 
4 ^ find any difficulty in discovering new devices to interest 
anil enthral us. Just as the world at large is always sure 
there will be no great men rising to take the place of those 
who are passing from our midst, so candid friends are 
always ready to assure the young novelist that he has ex- 
hausted himself with his first novel. He will never again 
be able to do so well ; he has worked out his grand idea, 
used up his entire stock-jn-tradc, killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs ; and he will now l;ave to retire perforce 
into private life, or tell the same story over and over again 
till every bo^ly is tired of it. Hut they are always both 
quite wrong. The world goes on producing fresh crops 
of young and vigorous minds, to make up for the old and 
worn-out brains that are going off the stage amid well 
earned applause and honour ; the writers go on producing 
fresh crops of admirable talcs, that rather gain than lose in 
novelty and originality as the teller slowly improves in 
art and maturity. The English novel is not decadent. It 
has still before it a good future ; and men in another half 
century yill smile to themselves when they hear it said 
that in the days of the Eighties people seriously wondered 
whether romance had not really breathed its last with 
Rcadc and Trollope. Wc confidently expect that there 
will be novels and novel-readers — ay, and good ones, too, 
of both — in the year 2000, and, though we shall not then 
be here to see, we also believe that many names of young 
writers t>f both sexes, now at the beginning or in the middle 
of their career, will be well enrolled by public acclamation 
on the same list with .all the great past-masters of the art 
of fiction in the English language. Writing as we do in 
India, we cannot close without expressing the hope that in 
this honoured list, the names of many Indian writers may 
li? found. \Vould tfiat our educated young men might 
buckle their armour on and test their mettle in a tourney 
with their English contemporaries in the field of literature ! 

L 

• * MR. GLADSTONE’S TEMPER. 

jViOQERN BRITISH STATESMEN AND THEIR RELATIONS 
WITH ROYALTY. 

Various as are Mr. Gladstone’s accomplishments and great as is 
his genius, suavity or evt if urbanity is not among his desirable posses- 
sions. Friends and foes alike complain of his manner. People fear to 
appioach the people’s William. Under the circumstance, his success 
is a marvel. His personal popularity is in inverse ratio to his poli- 
tical. What a tribute to the intellect is the fact that the least loved 
of public men is, if not the most respected, certainly the greatest of 
Ministers. prestige— the fruit of his commanding ability and in- 

exhaustible reso&oej — was never so demonstiatod as in the present 
stiuggle. No other statesman would have ventured on the attempt to 
leconule the Lutisli to snriender of the union with Ireland. ^Although 
be hhs theieby alienated many.of his colleagues and *upporlcrs, the fact 
is/lue in a no small measure to accident. If it were not for the un- 
fortunate nnirdeis of Loid W. Cavendish and Mr. Bourke by the 
Irish fanatics, the Repeal which O’Connell agitated for in vain for a 
life-time, would have long since been a fait accompli. It is the horror of 
many English noblemen and gentlemen to have anything to say to the 
dynatnitards and assassins that delays the fulfilment of the Nationalist 
dream. Mr. Gladstone has shown that he can talk over his country- 
men to surrender all their prepossessions and prejudices. And yet, 
such is the paradox of human nature, this statesman is regarded, not 
entirely without reason, as a churl or very much of a bear. 

A Society paper now relates an anecdote which presents Mr. GLAD- 
STONE in a vvorie light than ever. It not onfy shows him wanting in 


the ordinary courtesy of gentlemen towards ladies, but proves him 
capable of forgetting himself in the Presence of Royalty itself. I n 
the flowing account, the Grand Old Man dwindles to a petty puppy— 
an attitudinising vulgar Racfical 

“The queen’s dislike of Gladstone dates from 1868, and therebv 
hangs a very pretty tale. The bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, having passed through Parliament, only required the sover- 
eign s mandate to become law. It chanced that Mr. Gladstone repaired 
to Windsor on thfe day that the bill was forwarded for signature and 
was admitted to audience with the queefl. As is well known’ Her 
Majesty was averse to the essential principle of the bill, and while 
willing to concede reform, was strenuously opposed to the disestablish- 
ing of the Irish Church. She cxpressfcd this much to Mr. Gladstone 

and as the Premier thought, showed great reluctance # to affix her sig- 
nature to the bill. In his eagerness Mr. Gladstone blurted out : * But 
madam, you must sign.’ The queen flushed, and rejoined with nYOThed 
indignation, Sir, do you know who I am ? ’ ‘ Yes, madam, the queen 
of England. But does your Majesty know who I am ? I am the 
people of England. It is needless to say that the Queen summarily 
rougnt the audience to a close, and in a few curt words dismissed her 
prune minister, and bade him learn better manners. Since then she 

the "rand^ddm In' pmenCe of concea,in & her personal antipathy to 

That reminds one of the famous character of a statesman of the last 
century drawn by Grattan 

“ The secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy had not reached 
11111. Original and unaccommodating the features of his character 
had the hardihood of antiquity ; his august mind overawed majesty 

and one of his sovereigns thought royalty so impaired in his presence 

that he conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved from his 
superiority. No state chicanery, no narrrow systems of vicious politics 
no idle contest for ministerial victories, sank him to the vulgar level of 
tlfc great ; but overbearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object 
was England — his ambition was fame.” 

IVitthetc is no resemblance between the great Chatham and the 
great Gladstone; bewccn the antique majesty, the rude natural 
strength, and the self contained vitality of the one and the cultivated 
cleverness, the refined simplicity, and the ever-developing insight, and 
advancing wot ale of the other, still obscured by inordinate enthusiasm, 
if not by the intrusion of ambition — 

That last infirmity of noble mind. 

We are not without doubts of the truth of the anecdote in the 
Si. Stephen's Review. Our incredulity is based on our knowledge of 
the two parties. It is difficult to believe that in these days the Queen 
and Premier of England should descend to a vulgar altercation. Mr. 
Gladstone has, no doubt, an unfortunate grasping temper, yet he 
could scarcely show it to a lady, and that the highest lady in the land 
and his sovereign and mistress. Queen Victoria also is too high and 
high-bred to resent the Minister’s undue and perhaps repeated pres- 
sure in that bumptious style as inviting retort. She would probably 
in such a case, end the conference abruptly and chastise the enemy. 
Yet the atrocious brusquerie attributed to Mr. Gladstone is not quite 
without precedent in English history. A great Lord High Chancellor 
—keeper of the Sovereign Conscience— was if possible more outrage- 
ous, and that habitually. Mr. Gladstone is quite a lady’s man— a 
polished Knight— compared with Lord Thur£o.w. Royalty had to put 
up with much from that teniblc leader of the House of Lords. There 
is no iccord of any impertience to a Queen or a Princess, but we have 
authentic anecdotes of his eccentiicities in presence of male royalty. 
One or two may be mentioned. 

On the occasion of a public procession, the Prince, who had taken 


1 11 1 aium; me i mite ui vvaies, living wim a gay set of 
frivolous young men who displeased ‘the ex-Chanccllor much, asked 
him frequently to dinner, but alawys met with an excuse. At last, 
walking in front of the Pavilion in company with them, he met Lord 
'Thui low, and pressed him much to dine with him, sying, ‘You must 
positively name a day.’ Lord Thurlow, looking at the party who were 
with the Pi i nee, said, ‘ If I must name a day or time, it shall be when 
your Royal Highness keeps better company.’” 

But there is an instauce more to the point. Another great Chancel- 
lor — E ldon— used to telate how on one occasion when he went to get 
George Ill’s assent to certain Acts, as he was reading over the titles 
of the different statutes, His Majesty interrupted him saying, 

“ ^u are not acting correctly ; you should do one of two things, 
either bring me down the acts for my perusal, or say, as Thurlow 
once said to me on a like occasion : having read several, he stopped 
nnd said, 4 It was all damned nonsense trying to make me understand 
them, and that I had better consent to them at once. *” 

After such instances of the highest British statesmen at home, surely 
the British might excuse any little vagaries of the Mahratta Princes, . 
knocked up by the incessant social demands of European civilization, 
and perhaps wounded by insult, however unwitting. 
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1 1 HK Mehemanriar knight errant of the India Office, Mr. tyesey 
Fitzgerald, has been made a Knight of the Indian Empire — for 
exhibiting a wonderful capacity for alienating its princes and people. 

**# 

The Imperial Institute does not find favor in Southern Africa, the 
Parliaments of Capetown and Natal will have none of it, and declined 
to vote any money for it. 


PRQFESSOR Wallace, of the Edinburgh University, has been and gone. 
He was out hete to study the agricultural condition of this country 
—a vague and purposeless inquiry, or a wide and difficult one, not to 
be done in a trice. We hope he saw the apparition of the Indian 
cultivator. lie will probably remember Rice and Curry better than 
Rice and Rayyet. 

• • 

» # 

Mr. P. MACFADYEN, of the firm of Arbftthnot and Co., Madras and 
London, is likely to become the advanced Liberal and Home Rule 

candidate for his native county of Argylcshirc. 

# 

• * 

BEFORE Mr. Hewetson, the District Magistrate of Bangalore, Mr. 
Kearney, Editor of the Daily Post , applied for a summons against the 
Editor of the Bangalore Spectator for defamation. It was refused. 


The Puducottah State having requested a trial survey and rough esti- 
mate for a line from Tnchinopoly to Puducottah, we learn that the 
survey has now been completed, and estimates submitted to the I)ewan 
Regent. The line is about 31 miles long, and is estimated to cost 
ioji lacs of rupees, exclusive of land, telegraph, and rolling stock, to 
wdlk the line. » 


THE cry of insecurity in the North is echoed fiom the South. A Cor- 
respondent of the Madras People's Friend from Palghat complains with 
great bitterness : — 

“'Palgliat has lately become the scene of dacoiticsfand murders.” 
Again : — 

“ Dacoities in front of the Polict station, murders dose by the Taluq 
Magistrate’s Court, strangling of children to death within a league’s 
distance from the centre of Magistrate courts, have not created any 
excitement among the magistracy or Police men.” 


H^RE is a discovery of a human being fossilising— morally : — 

“ We hear that last week, while the railway people weie levelling a 
a knoll spot a few miles from Talungun, a village on the Bezwada line, 
a stone temple was discovered. A few yards further, while levelling 
another mound, a stone trap-door was met with, which, when lifted up, 
disclosed a yogee whose finger nails were some 9 inches long, his hair 
being also 9 feet long. He opened his eyes, and asked whether Pr % abu 
is come. When the persons there questioned which Prabu> he said 
that he meant whether Veera Vasuntha Railu (who the Hindoos say 
is an incarnation of Vishnu that is to come to destroy the world) is ( 
come, and when the persons told him he had not, ihe yogee, calculating 
on his fiiigers, said that in seven years he will be born, and asked them 
to shut the trap-door again, so that he may remain inside till the Prabu 
comes .” — Deccan Herald. 

At any rate, there are Jogecs yet among us. As a rule, we see only 
the matted-haired and ash-besmeared cheats. 


The District Board of Vizagapatam, at the instance of the General 
Duty Deputy Collector, obtained sanction of Government for the em- 
ployment of twenty Native Doctors at Rs. 2 per mensem, for conduct- 
ing the sale of cheap and reliabifc medicines th tough them to the 
people. Wc should like to 'hear more of the subject with a view to 
similar steps nearer home. 

f • 

, *■* 

We read 

“ At Matylebone Police Court, John Round, landlord of the Lord 
Chancellor public-house, Notth Street, Edgw.ire Road, was summoned 
at the instance of the Inland Revenue lor adultciatmg certain beer 
retailed at his house. -Mr. Powell, ftoin the Solicitor’s Department of 
the Inland Revenue, prosecuted, and Mr. Maitland represented the 
defendant. -It appeared fiom the evidence of Mr. Llewhcllin, detective, 
supei visor at Somerset House, that on May 23 a visit was paid to the 
defendant’s premises. When samples were taken fruuKhe tap at the 
bar and the cask in the cellar, it was noticed that there was ^ difference 
in the quality. The officers, suspecting that something was wrong, 
made a search, and then found an ingenious contrivance in the shape 
of a double connection between the engine and the cask on lap. One 
of the connections led direct f^om the cask, while the other led into a 
kind of concealed chamber under the pavement. It was with some 
difficulty that the officers discovered this concealed chamber which was 
in a filthy condition. On examination a cask was discovered in this 
chamber, and the second connection referred to was found to*lead to 

this cask, which contained a solution of sugar and water, and there was 
a contrivance for regulating the quantity of this solution ciPtering the 
ale. The officers took samples of the liquor found in this cask, of the 
beer from the cellar, and that drawn in the bar, and on an analysis 
being made, it was found that the latter >%as adulterated to the extent 
of three gallons of the solution to the barrel of 36 gallons of beer.— Mr. 
Maitland said he could only plead guilty to thetoffuncc, and express tjftp 
regret of the defendant, and of the trade generally, th it such a system 
should have been found to exist. The pewterfcr who had invented the 
contrivance was the tempter, and the defendant* had unfortunately 
yielded to the temptation, but he was happy to say that cases of this 
description were very rate. Mr. Powell said he was instructed by the 
Bo, lid of Inland Revenue to press for the full penalty of *£50 in this 
case, and he should also ask for full costs, for it was a molt flagrant 
case.— Mr. Cooke imposed a fine of ^50 and costs upon the defendant, 
and added that he hoped this matter would be reported to the lioensi’ag 
justices.” 

Is there no means to bring the Calcutta publicans to book for 
selling adulterated spoils ? • • 


The Chief Magistrate has fined two Mahomedans Rs. 25 each for ill- 
treating a cow by beating it with a bamboo and breaking one of its 
legs. A compassionate Hindu having witnessed the treatment pur- ’ 
chased the cow for Rs. 50 and in consultation with the S. P. C. A., in- 
stituted the proceedings. So the two Mahomedans only loo<f the lame 
cow. The Magistrate regretted that he had no »po 1 Ver to flog the 

cruel wrong-doers. 

• • 

• * , 

The latest report about Ayub Khan is that he had reached Afghanistan 
where he received a hot reception from the Ameer’s troops. He is noto 
again in Persian territory, and his re-arrest is expected.— The semi- 
official Journal de St. Petersburg; denies that Russia was privy to the 
escape, she having no desire to embroil herself in the Afghan 
complication. 

# 

• # 
t 

The Law Member visits Rangoon to prepare himself for legislation for 
the new Chief Court there. 

• * 

A German has developed photography to reproducing moving objects 
in successive positions. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
; give*) any other being unnecessary , and likely to 'cause confusion . 
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We read 

“ In the Lancet Dr. Oliver speaks favorably of the effects of kola 
paste in the treatment of heart disease.* Its efficiency, we are told, as 
a nervine tonic has long been recogiffsed in those places where the 
fruit abounds. • By the inhabitants of such # it is employed as an an- 
tidote to alcohol ; men who are so intoxicated as to be rendered in* 
capable of walking straight are said to become sober, and recover their 
normal gait from within half an hour to one hour after taking the drug.” 

Nor is this the first time that we read of the wonderful kola. If its 
v itl tips were not mere 44 giq\” suiely it yould by this have been in- 
troduced fhto practice. It is ccrtafnly worth a trial. *Both publicans 
and sinners are interested in its use. 

* 

* * 

The Raja of Chatarp^re having attained majority, he was, on the 29th 
August, invested with direct authority at a durbar held by the Political 

* 

The 1st Brigade North Irish Division, R. A., celebrated the an- 
niversary of the battle of Candahar by a ball at Colaba, Bombay. 

* 

* * 

HlS health is failing Kaiser William. The emperor will not be able to 
attend the usual next autumn nufhocuvres of the German army at 
Konigsberg. 


The Theatre at Exeter has been burnt by fire “during a performance, 
with heavy loss of lives. The “ gods ” suffered most. 

* 

* # 

THE Morris Memorial Committee have decided upon a Technical 
College. This is in keeping with the expressed wishes of the present 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. He would abolish 
Arts Colleges, fqr he does not want superfluous 13 . A.s, to encourage 
profession^ learning. 

* 

* * 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught has rejoined his com- 
mand. He arrived at Bombay on the 5%h and started the same even- 
ing for Poona. 

• * 

They will celebrate at Kieff the 200th anniversary of the introduction 
of Christianity into Russia. 

* * 

The Raja of Vencatagiri has taken in as his Dewan Mr. S. Narayana- 

swamy Chettiar, a pleader of Ncllore. 

m n * 


ACCORDING to the Afghan Blue book recently published, Russia has 
relinquished 26X square miles of cultivation, 707 miles of waste, 
19 wells, 13,600 population, and revenue to the extent of ^1,100, while 
the Afgliants fiave restored 6*4 mile.-* of cultivation, 818 miles waste, one 
well, no population, and no revenue. 

• * * 

# * 

Here is as good a story as is to be met with in an any book : — 

“The Corriere del Mxttino vouches for the authenticity <>f the. 
following anecdote of Signor Depictis illuMiaiing the mil ’nexs 
of that statesman’s chaiactcr. lie used to Mime loudly. On<n 
when at Cnsalc he lodged at the Rosa Rossa, a second-iate inn. 
An ex-official, who was at Casale for the purpose of annhing 
# fbr employment, had a room next to that ot < upiecl by the Mimstei. 
Being disturbed during the night by the loud sinning of bib nei :libotn, 
he first threw his boots at the wall, and then piocceded to complain in 
rather insoktit tei ms, loud enough to penetrate into the next room. 
Signor Depr^tis apologised, and, in older to be no longer a disturbance, 
lighted his candle and began to read a book. The next morning the 
Minister sent a waiter to make his excuses to his neighbour. * Who is 
the beast P asked the ex-official. ‘The ‘ beast * is the Ministei, Sigiioi 
Depretis,’ replied the waiter. The poor ex-uliicial almost' had an 
apoplectic fit. He, in turn, sent innumeiable excuses to Signor Depretis 
\vho, receiving him aflei wards, told lum that hs should be employed as 
be desired, 4 more especially,’ lie continued, 4 because l.ist night you 
caused me to read something I had never an oppouunity of reading 
before.’ ‘What was it. may I ask ?’ * The “ Dame aux Catnelias ” ’ 
replied the Minister.”— Daily News ^ London.) * 

• 

t* « • 

M. FARINE, Chef de Sarvice of Chandernagorc, left that station for 
good on the 5th current, and M. Alf. Le Fanclieur acts for him till the 
arrival of his successor. M. Daclin-Sibour, Secretary to the Home 
Department in Pondicherry, has been nominated Chef de Service of 
Cbandernagore in the place of M. Farine. 

During his administration, M. Farine succeeded in winning the love 
and respect of the people of the dependency. He was a considerate 


and zealous officer, and displayed tact and moderation in dealing with 
the difficult questions affecting the welfare of those committed to his 
charge. His departure has^ therefore, evoked a sentiment of profound 
sadness in the station. • 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd is not to come to Ceylon. Good. 

« # * 

The Marine Court of Enquiry on the Sir^fohn Lawrence disaster have 
come to the following conclusion 

1. That the Sir John Lawrence^ foundered at sea, with all hands* 
probably between the Ridge Light and Palmyras#Point, on or about 
the 25th May, 1887. 

2. That Captain Irving was guilty of fool-hardiness, almost amount- 
ing to criminality, in putting out to sea in the face of the weathef!"** > «• 

3. That the vessel, with the exception of those thin plites, was 
otherwise seaworthy when she put to sea on her last voyage. 

4. That she carried many more than her proper complement of 
passengers on the 25th May, but that such overcrowding did little to 
hasten the disaster which befel her. 

5. That the method of surveying adopted under the auspices of the 
Port Commissioners is extremely unsatisfactory, and stands in urgent 
need of thoiough reform. 

6. That the Stoim Signal Code can be amended with advantage. 

7. *That the Andaman Islands should be connected with the main- 
land by cable. f 

8. That the cable already existing between Diamond Island and 
Hussein should be over-hauled and placed in a state of thorough repair. 

* 

• * 

The French physician Martineau recommends carbonate of lithia and 
afseniatc of soda in aerated water, without any other drinks, as a 
sure remedy for diabetes. The mention of the disease reminds us of 
certain interrogatories circulated by Dr. K. D. Chose with a view to 
the prevention thereof in this country. How far has he progresced 
in his enquiry ? * 

**# 

It is said that “ various opini^is are held as to the healthfulness of 
drinking water in the morning before eating.” Dr. DeaUF, a German, 
says 

4< When water is taken into the full or partly full stomach it does not 
mingle with the food, as we aro generally taught, but passes along 
quickly between the food and the lesser curvature, towards the pylorus, 
through which it passes into the intestine. The secretion of mucus by 
the lining membrane is constant, and during the night a considerable 
amount accumulates in the stomach, some of its liquid portion is ab- 
soi bed, and that which remains is thick and tenacious. If food is 
taken into the stomach when in this condition, it becomes coated with 
this mucus, and the secretion of the gastric juice and its action are 
delayed. , These facts show the value of a goblet of water before 
breakfast. This washes out the tenacious mucus, and stimulates the 
gastric glands to secretion. In old or feeble persons water should not 
be taken col^l, but it may be with great advantage then taken warm or 
hot. This removal of the accumulated mucus from the stomach is pro- 
bably one of the tcasons why taking soup at the begginning of a meal 
has always been found so beneficial.” 


Tin- RE seems to be mischief brewing in the South. Certainly there is 
cause for uneasiness in the following account of the Mahomedan 
feeling m Cuddapa, taken from the columps of the People's Friend of 
Madras : — 

“ The Mahomedans have defied authority and insisted on burying 
their dead from cholera in the old interment ground situated in the 
centre of the town. A prohibition of such burials was made four years 
ago, but the order was not hitherto enforced. A year ago, however, 
a new site was selected, cleared and sanctioned to be the future burial 
place of poisons dying from cholera. A fatal case having occurred the 
I other day and some the following days, the,, Mahomedans refused to 
obey orders and buried the corpses* in the old burial ground. The 
Magistracy and Police did their best to convince the fanatics, but 
without avail. Persuasion, coaxing advice, were all treated with con- 
tempt and some regarded the attempt as the outcome of cowardice. 
The interments were allowed, to avoid a breach of the peace, but 
several recalcitrant Mahomedans were spotted and are now being tried 
for having set the law at defiance.” 

We hope the officials will have th^ tact and firmness to deal with 
the situation. 

*% 

They have accomplished an engineering feat in America— -by shifting 
en n^asse an iron railway bridge, weighing 1,600 tons, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway 

“The bridge, which crosses the Conemaugh River at Johnstown,. 
* Pennsylvania, was moved down the river about 75 feet on June 14,- to 
make room for the erection of a new stone arch bridge. The bridge is 
of iron, and is almost 250 feet in length. When the building of the 
new bridge was decided on some time ago, the question of how to get 
t tains across the river while the work was in progress caused a good 
deal of discussion. Engineers generally believed that the bridge was 
too big to be successfully moved. One engineer was found, however, 
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who was willing to undertake the task, and to sign a contract not to 
delay regular trains more than a few hours. The contract was made, 
and the engineer went to work. Trestles were built on each side of the 
river from the bridge 75 feet down j rails were laid along the trestifs, 
and the bridge itself was placed on tracks. Tlfcyi everything was ready 
for the final move. Shortly after noon the great structure started on 
its journey. Its great length made its progress very slow, and it was not 
until ten o’clock at night that it finally rested on its new foundations. 
The tracks on each side were quickly changed to suit the new location, 
and trains commenced crossing as usual.”- -Iron. $ 

• * 

• • • 

At the Cuddapa Sessions, four natives were tried t for murder and 
having been convicted of the offonce,#were sentenced to,trunsportation 
for life. The prisoners who wete poor shepherds, were asleep in their 
sheepfold, when one of them, hearing, a noise, awoke and found the 
deceased running off with a sheep. He at once gave the alarm and then 
all the four ran after the deceased and, having succeeded in catching 
him, they beat him with sticks and stones so much so that he died not 
long afterwards. On the gise coming up before the High Court, on ap- 
peal, although confirming the sentence, it sent up the papers to Govern- 
ment with a recommendation for reduction of the sentence to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The Governor in Council has accepted the 
recommendation and reduced the sentence accordingly. , 

**V 

We read in the Hindoo Part riot : — 

“ The old controveisy of ieason or instinct has been tevived again 
by the remaikable account of a dog’s pioceedings sent to the Times 
by the secretary of the King’s College Hospital. The dog, a collie, 
had cut its foot on a piece of glass, and thereupon made straight 
tracks, in company with two tenier friends, for the hospital door. 
Upon arrival the friends barked until they had attracted the porter’s 
attention, and, when their object was achieved, letired, leaving th*j 
collie to the tender mercies of the authorities, who duly bound him up 
and kftmdaged him. The question at once arises, ‘ How did the dogs 
know that the hospital was the proper place to go in the circum- 
stances?’ Thcie is no evidence that any one of them had ever been 
theie before, as in the case of the dog who, having been treated by a 
doctor for a broken leg, aftei wards brought a friend who was similarly 
afflicted. It may be, though that is a very prosaic conclusion, that 
it was entirely accidental, though even then the barking is a curious 
coincidence ; but we prefer to believe that it was an extra develop- 
ment of the sixth sense exhibited by the collie who, having seen sick 
people carried into the hospital (he lived hard by), knew that that was 
the proper place to go to, and intimated as much to his friends. If 
only Sir John Lubbock, who has taught his dog to read, could teach 
this collie to speak.” 

What a prospect that for the orators among the featherless bipeds ! 
The canine speakers will outbark the most famous human masters of 
cynic or saturnine eloquence. 

*** 

THE Hon. Dsaram Jethm il, member of the Legislative Council, Horn- 
bay, died on the 22ml August at 10 a. in., at Hyderabad,# Sind, bis 
native place. He was the leading citizen, and his loss is universally 
felt. Not only were the com ts, schools and shops in the town closed, 
but even some of the Euiopean merchants stopped work on the 23rd 
instant by way of tespcct to bis memory. 


(Editorial JJotcs. 

W HATEVER may be its shortcomings, in regard to law or justice, 
the Madias High Couit’s orthodoxy can no longer be suspected. 
That is of the stern Presbyterian type. The Court has just vindicated 
ts zeal for the Faith in an unmistakable, if rather extraordinary, way. 
It has set aside judicial proceedings held on the Sabbath. 


THE Bellary People’s Association have taken an extraordinary and bold 
step. In their address to the Governor when he visited their town, they 
complained of the corruption of the Native officials, contrasting with 
it the purity of the European element. At a private interview with 
His Excellency, certain revenue, and judicial officers were named. 
Lord Conemara has promised a searching inquiry. 

A Gya letter dated the 6th instant, says 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal came and went as all 
good people do and wc are just about as happy as after a good romp 
at the Chatar fair. A fortnight before the expected visit, the town was 
up and doing with all manner of preparations and on meeting a friend 
you might have staked your life, you would be greeted with Lett Sahib 
hub ayga. 

As to receptions, addresses, parties and dinners, we followed suit 
with the other districts. There was the Collector’s Evening Party or 


the day of his Honor's arrival. Apropos of the party, it was a first- 
later of its kind, more especially as the greater part of it consisted of 
the nobility and the gentry of the. District. I almost fancied, I was 
at one of Miss Manning’*, soir6es. * There was the dinner party at the 
charming Bungalow of B ibu Ran Bahadur, a younger son of the House 
ofTekari. The diningroom was sumptuously got up. The dinner 
was a rattling good one and chanipaguc cmks wete dying about like 
Russian gunshots at Afghan boundary. By way of enteitainment, our 
generous host had a Bengali Theatrical Company up for the occasion* 
and a good di^play^of fne works, which, # howcver, I am sorry to* ay the 
untimely lain damped a bit. One would wonder I don’t say anything 
about the leception, but as I didn’t go to it, seeing that the Reception 
Committee had, while uniting the whole lot, icarrved the place of 
leception for a favouied fcw r , 1 had better leave it unsaid. 

The long talked of IViiar projetUpromises to bud forth into reality aF 
last. It would seem that the persistent advocacy of its claims by the 
Government of Madias has had the desired effect on the Supreme 
Government. According to the Madras Standard , a lac and a half of 
lupecs have been sanctioned for acquiring the land lequirod and col- 
lecting materials. According to the fyuiura Mail, five lacs have been 
sanctioned for the woik this year. There is no doubt that Colonel 
I’enn)cuick of the Royal Engineeis, who has spent so many ycais in 
the study of the subject and matui in" plans, has gone # to the spot 
to commence operations. * 1 It: arrived at Madina on the i/.th August, 

1 being received at the tailway station by the Madura Club. He has 
since gone to the l’eri.u. This gieat public woik when completed will 
be one of the boons granted by the unspeakable Mountstiiarl Grant 
Duff. The unamiable old gentleman is not so bad as he is usually 
painted. 

They Older matters diffciently, if not better, in the South. On the 
25th August, before a full bench of the Madras Small Cause Court, 
Mr. Reddy Btanson, on behalf of the bar, represented to the Court 
that builnis are put to good deal of expense and tumble by taking 
out subpeuna each time a case is adjourned. Thu Judges, after hearing 
Mr. Reddy Branson, directed that tor the futuie witnesses aic bound to 
appear on the subpicna to all the adjourned dates. They alstfe ruled 
that witnesses arc at libcity to claim batta for the number of days they 
appear on the subpoena and can, unless paid, Refuse to give evidence. 
We hardly understand all this. Is the procedme in the Madras Small 
Cause Comt different from the ordinary Civil I’locedme established by 
law tluoughout the empiie ? How so? And w 1 1 ^ witnesses be bound 
by the meie dictum of the Judges ? Here the subp<euas cxpicssly 
direct that witnesses ate to attend fium day to day and the forms 
aie prescribed by law. 

The Thakore Saheb of Goml.il auived on August 22, at Jctynor by 
mail train undei a salute of fog signals, and was received on the plat- 
foim by bis Dewan, Mr. Be/.onjee, and the chaiunan of the Municip.Mity * 
the medical officer and other ufficeis, at the head of the icsj.criablc 
inhabitants of Dhorajcc. The addiesi nuisance has penetrated to the 
native states, and will, we expect, be done to death there. An address 
was read to the ictuiued Chief, and duly presented in a beautiful 
casket. His Highness’ secietary, Mr. Dave, replied for him. 
The Thakore Saheb was 111 good spoils and had a few minutes’ 
chceiful conversation with the official and non-official gentlemen and 
then left for his capital in a state caniage. ^ 

A judicial horror has lately been enacted at the capital of Afghanis- 
tan. The leader of the Herat Revolt, Timoor Shah Khan, who had 
been sent a prisoner to Cabul, was, after a few days’ confinement, 
executed on the 13th July. That is no gieat matter in those parts. Nor % 
is there anything noticeable in the matter, but the Anglo-Indian Press 
thinks the Ameer lias gone out of his way in the mode of death he 
chose for his victim, and society has been shocked : — 

“The mode of execution was one which the Amir favours, and which 
was popular among Jews long past. Taiimir was taken out into a pub- 
lic place and there after his beard had been plucked out, was stoned to 
death by the thief officers of the Army in Kabul. Parwana Khan, as 
Kotwal of the city, cast the first stone. The story is that Taimur who 
was a man of exceptionally powerful build, did not die at once, though 
stones were piled upon him in a large heap. Two days after the oc- 
currence, the sentry on duty over the ghastly cairn saw a movement 
among the stones, and on stooping down to examine them, he heard the 
%'nire of Taimur beseeching him to kill him. ‘Oh. creature of God. 
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come and kill me, that I may be released from this torment, were 
the words the unfortunate man gave utterance to. The sentry reported* 
the matter to his officer, and the Amir on hearing of the occurrence, 
ordered Taimur to be killed outri^y^t. 3, 

That is a ghastly story. What a pity that«a brave man should come 
to such a miserable end in a country where courage and prowess are 
appreciated. But there was no help for the Amccr. As M. Lesseps long 
since said to the late Mr. Senior, speaking in defence of the sanguinary 
^severities of the Egyptian Government, fear is the only principle of 
human,nature on which 'Asiati^ despots can rely jn managing their 
rude subjects and, we may add, neighbours. Where there is no honor, 
there can be no humanity. Remorse would be wasted upon bar- 
barians. It is in Afghanistan as in Nepal. Once a foe, always a foe. 
Who can afford to ^rust ? The Ameer could not, by any possibility, 
conveTt Timoor Shah iuto a good subject. As for the mode of execu- 
*«*4^on, it is a recognised tiling in the Mahomedan Code, and the writers 
who talk of ihe old Jews in the connection, do not show their knowledge. 


A Madras Chetty, Mahadev by name, fed about three thousand poor 
people at Chengalanec Bulbar Covil, Black Town, on the 26th Aug., on 
the occasion of his nephew’s marriage, and on the following day “ he 
presented an equal number of po<fr people with cloths and money.” 

Advertising of this sort of charity is a 'new feature in Oriental life. 
Of course, many of the accounts published are exaggerations. We hope 
there is mortf truth in this Southern one than is usually to be found in 
our Northern parts. Yet even here there are characterstic touches. 
Thus the final word of the last para, is deliciously vague. Money may 
be anything, from a cowrie to a crown, a pice to a pagoda. Surely, the 
man who furnished the account could tell the amount of coin distribut- 
ed if he was not afraid of spoiling the effect of his tale of benevolence. 


It is comforting to notice how the death of M. Katkoff, the late re- 
doubtable Editor of the Moscow Gazette , has called forth universal 
sympathy. The civilized world has vied with the country of his birth 
in sorrowing for the deceased. In France, the Journalists Asso- 
ciations have unanimously resolved in a meeting to send a wreath to 
his funeral. The telegram, which they have transmitted to the Moscow 
Gazette , is significant. It is— “ We, the associations of the French 
Press, *at a full meeting and brought into unity of feeling by our deep 
grief, beg to assure our brethren of the Moscoxv Gazette we mourn with 
them, and in token thereof send a wreath of the colours of our 
national flag to be laid on the grave of the lamented Michael Katkoff, 
who was an honour and a bright light of Sclav journalism, and whose 
•ardent patriotism did hot exclude the warmest sympathy for France.” 

M. Katkoff was a unique journalist. The leader of the Fourth 
Estate in Russia, be excited an almost commanding influence over the 
journalism of the whole continent. Unlike other Editors of great 
organs od public opinion, whose individuality was merged in the 
general "policy of then papers, he stamped his own peculiar indivi- 
duality on his papet. The people looked upon the Alosiou (nizctte 
*as M. Katkolf himself. His influence over the domestic and 
foreign policy of lus country was unbounded. The sacied Tsar — 
Autocrat of all'the R**iias himself sought hi> counsel on difficult state 
affaus. Held in almost abject deference by his sovereigns, he was the 
very bug-bear of statesmen. He made and unmade ministues. On 
vital questions, the policy of Rus-aa was, essentially, his policy. The 
death of such a man at a stirring time like the present, is no doubt 
a calamity to Russia. 

> 

On the death VI id. Katkoff, the Czar telegraphed to his widow thus :— 

“With all fine Russians I also deeply deplore your and our loss. 
The p owe i fill voice of your late husband, who was imbued with fervid 
Une for his countty, was able to sustain the national sentiment, the 
influence, and sound sense*of Russia in times of gloom. Russia and 
r we ourselves do not fin get his services, and all unite with you in one 
unanimous supplication for the repose of his soul.” 


Early in the week we received the following telegram from Dacca : — 
Dacca students have hardly any reasonable complaint against the 
“ Star Theatre.” Some misguided youths dissuaded people going to the 
Theatre last Wednesday night. All disturbances suppressed by author; 
ties, two tingleaders, teachers local school, made special constables, 
section 17 Act V 1861. Thanks to District Police Superintendent Mr. 
Dalrymple Clarke for arrangements to maintain peace. No case against 
the Theatre company. Crowded house t last night, upwards of 200 


students present, very successful performance. Ensuing Monday 
patronage night of District Judge. 

There never was much love lost between the members of the Anglo- 
Indian Press. When one touch of lucre makes them kin, they of 
course pull well together, as the Pioneer , the Civil and Military 
Gazette , and the Stnd Gazette do now, and the Pioneer and the Eng- 
lishman did formerly. At one time, the last two leading journals 
simultaneously pledged themselves to Trlunterkin spelling reform. In 
those days they eahoed each other. But subsequently, whether from 
a change in the proprietory or frofn some other ^cause, certain it is 
that a change came o’er the spirit of their dreams. In place of habi- 
tual courtesies and appreciation', there were constant sneering ^d con- 
tempt. They would not content themselves with the “cut” social, but 
must enjoy the pleasure of inflicting the cut corporeal as it were. 
They fought each other in regular style. Last year, they whipped one 
another in the streets. They not only proved each other incompetent 
and vicious, but accused one another of overt literary immorality. 
At length, they were fairly exhausted and there was a pause. But unless 
there has again been any secret influence making for peace, the truce 
may be broken any day. The Anglo-Indian ring has not been closed. 
This year the combat is between the Englishman and the Indian Daily 
News . These two valiant neighbours are exhibiting before the world 
the canine pugnacity of their race. They are whacking each other in 
proper style, but with whatever weapon comes to hand. They evi- 
dently like the game and they are foemen worthy of each other’s steel. 
The native papers sometimes complain of the attacks of the Anglo- 
Jndian Press. They may now take heart, seeing how the European 
journals tear each other. No wars so merciless as civil wars ! no hate 
so bitter as cousfnly hate ! It is lu^ky perhaps that natives could not 
possibly give dire offence to Europeans, for few native journals could 
stand anything like this tremendous onslaught of the Daily News 
on the Englishman * 

“ A young native gentleman asked us to be allowed to take a seat 
in our office for a short time, as he did not desire to remain idle, and 
would like to pass some time in a newspaper office. We gave him a 
seat in the office accordingly,, without any engagement whatever, and 
he was free to come or stay away just as it might suit him. The Eng- 
lishman has represented this simple fact as the paper having a Ben- 
galee Baboo for joint editor. Of course, his object is to disparage and 
discredit the paper, an object in which he will fail, except, perhaps, 
among the more disreputable of his own clientele. He knows, as this 
paper announces daily, that there is one sole editor of the paper. As 
to the ‘ Bengalee Baboo ’ at whom the Englishman scoffs, we have a 
challenge to make. He is only a youth scarcely out of his teens ; and 
yet we undertake that he shall compete with the editor of the English- 
man in either or both of two things. Both of them shall be locked up 
in a room^vith nothing but writing materials, and they shall be re- 
quited to write three short essays on three given subjects, to be named 
by any three impartial persons, who shall be judges ; and the one who 
writes the best two out of the three essays shall be deemed the winner. 
Or if the editor of the Englishman prefers to try his oratorical powers 
three speeches in public may be substituted on the like terms. The 
pi ize to be contested for to be Rs. 100 on each of the three events, and 
to be paid by the loser to any public charity. Now, if the Englishman 
is not prepared to accept this fyir challenge, he should cease to sneer 
at a Bengalee Baboo, and to try to deface a contemporary. Of course, 
we are obliged to our contemporary for his gratuitous advertisements 
and his interest in our staff. And not liking to be outdone in genero- 
sity, and to gratify his laudable curiosity as to our staff, we return the 
favoui in a negative sort of way which he can 'apply as it suits him. 
There has never yet been any member of the staff of this paper since 
it became a private property who had to run away from his creditors. 
There has not b£en one who, though married, seduced the assistants 
of neighbouring tradesmen’s establishments, and had to run away from 
the country. There has never been one. who was a constant contri- 
butor to the Small Cause Court* Gazelle. There has been only one , 
drunken temporary editor, and he came from the Englishman Office. 
There has never been one on the staff who could not respond to the 
toast of the Press without notice. There has never been on the staff 
of this paper any graduate of the Andamanese University, or— but we 
stop for the present, and only say that whoever may contribute to the 
paper, so long as it is under the present editorial charge, it will never 
be less English, while it will be moje fair than the Englishman, and 
will never stoop to the discreditable meanness of falsehood, either in 
the vain hope of injuring a rival by slander, or to sneer at a youth who 
aspires to an honourable position, and who is as English in feeling as 
the Englishman himself. We say this without intending to imply that 
that is the highest ideal.” 

• 

The Royal Botanic Garden at Sibpore has entered upon its hundredth 
year of existence. Why not celebrate its centenary? These scientific 
gardens are among the best institutions of the present regime. After 
all, the British, if they ever leave India, will leave for memorials of their 
connection something better than empty beer bottles. It is not every 
race or every age to which is given to build. The British have done better 
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in the country so as to understand the importance of the Doorja Poojah 
in the national economy. 

The Government clerks, if they still eijoy their Great Festival, have 
a grievance of their own. They .are concernetV about the wherewithal 
to pay their way during t^is expensive Festival. In consequence of a 
ruling of the Financial Department, their pay for the month is in 
jeopardy— for the moment. Towards the end of last year or at the 
bvqnning of this, a brief circular was handed round the several offices 
to this efYkct, namely — 4 # t 

“ If the first six days of a month are public holidays on which salaries 
are not disbursed at the Treasury, the Local Government may, if it 
thinks fit, direct the payments of establishment bills (but not of sala- 
ries of gazetted officers) on the last open day before the said holidays.” 

This (Jjange in the official code was scarcely noticed at the time, but 
it has now shown its teeth. The offices close after work on the 20th 
September and reopen on the 3rd October. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the native clerks that they should get their pay before the 
Toojahs. Here, this rule is in the way. It is true that it leaves the 
Local Government free in its discretion, but how are inferior assistants, 
not being gazetted officers, to move the Lieutenant-Governor? The 
employes in the Lieutenant-Governor’s own Secretariat may escape the 
adverse operation of the rulcfthroujfh the good offices of the Secretary 
and Under-Secretaries. Hut who will intercede for the other depart- 
ments ? We appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor himself. He has al- 
ready proved a friend to these poor*men by saving them their Pooja 
when it was in danger during his btief acting tenure. He may well 
be expected to sympathise with them in their present distress. 


REIS & RA YYET. 
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THE SICK KING. 

T IIE King of Oudc's health continues to cause an- 
xiety. The improvement reported last week has 
vanished this week, llis Majesty is so weak that he 
is almost confined to his bed, and if he has occasion 
to g° t( i t * lc next roonl h e has to be supported and 
carried thither. But what chiefly disheartens his 
well-wishers is that he does not eat at all. This has 
been going on some three or four months and has 
gradually weakened the patient. 

While the King is in this state, anything or no- 
thing is being*done in his name. There is no check 
though a high British officer is supposed to take care 
of the King. There is nobody to attend to His 
Majesty’s interest -his people are more than ever 
/solicitous only of their own. The usual check from 
newspaper exposure is absent in this case. The 
Press has strangely neglected our royal neighbour 
and his affairs. «A subject in which so many human 
beings are interested as the family and dependents 
of the ex-King, cannot be a trilie. The Englishman, 
which is so ready to see the laches of the Native 
Press, would do well to extend its area of usefulness 
by Caking an occasional peep into the hazy region 
enveloped by the clouds of perfumed smoke from 
prepared tfrt&cco ignited in all manner of fantastic 
pipes, with atmosphere surcharged with the odour 
of the waters and oils of flowers, and the Savour of 
real Indian pilau and genuine King of Oude’s 
# sauce. The native papers may be nothing, but 
the European papers might do better. Just now, 
most extraordinary things are going on under their 
very nos^s and they make no sign. In our issue of 
the 1 6th July, we gave an account of the King of 
Oude's illness and a distinct indication of the ad- 
vantage that was being taken of it. We have since 1 , 
in almost every number, drawn public attention to the 
subject. We do not know if it has attracted the at- 
tention of the Local and Supreme Governments. 
Certainly, no signs are visible,' whether in the shape 


gf inquiry or in improvement in , the state of things 
at the Palace. It will be remembered that the King's 
very seals have been abstracted, under an impudent 
make-believe of burglars having broken into the 
room in which they were kept. It is characteristic of 
the Household that this loss was not reported to the 
King. On tjhe night of Wednesday the 13th July, the 
box of seals seem to have been removed, for the fol- 
lowing morning^ a trumpery hole was discovered in 
the wall of the room. Notice was given to the 
Police, but, before they arrived, the door had been 
opened and a report spread that the box was gone. 
When the Police came, they had little left to do;“but 
they declared that the hole was a blind, as a child could 
not enter by it. All the while, the sick King was un- 
conscious of his loss. It was not till the 20th July 
that His Majesty was informed of it. Even then the 
information was given not by his officers but by 
his nephew and son-in-law, Prince Jehati Kudr Baha- 
door. This Prince seems in very self defence to have 
informed his royal uncle. Hb waited fora whole week, 
but finding that the King’s people were determined, 
after their wont, to keep their master in the dark, he 
at length broke the matter to the King, to avoid 
blame from himself, for the hole had been made in 
the wall communicating with the Prince’s stables, 
dbubtless to suggest that the seals had been abstract- 
ed by himself* The affairs of Garden Reach are uot 
looked upon with the samb indifference by the Ma- 
homedans as it seems to be regarded by the rest of the 
community, and a Persian newspaper has got hold of 
and published an Arzee or Memorial which it declares 
to be the identical statement in writing presented 
by the Prince and by which he brought the rob- 
bery of* the royal seals to His Majesty’s notice. It is 
a document, which does credit to Mirza Jehan Kudr’s 
good sense and character. It is a precise, straight- 
forward narrative in which the facts are given in 
sufficient but not wearisome detail, and motives 
assigned to explain the facts but without particularity 
of persons or the obtrusion of unnecessary animus, 
and, above all, without the flowers of Oriental 
eloquence which are so dear to the Lucknow mind 
and which so hide the sense from all other kinds 
of mind. It is just the sort of writing which the 
King’s rhetors could, in perfect good faith, vote dull 
and, what is worse, Frankish. •• 

That spiriting away of the seals gives the key to the 
constitution of this domestic kingdom in our midst, 
and the men by whom, and the manner in which, it is 
being, carried out. The best system proves profitless 
without the preper men, and the King has always had 
an unfortunate entourage. Still there was some show 
of government — some subordination. His men did 
much as they liked, still they were restrained by the 
fear of dismissal and disgrace from running to 
extremes. Now that the King is not master of him- 
self, how can he control his servants ? Now that His 
Majesty is prostrate by illness and not expected to 
live, they are making the utmost of the hours that 
remain to them. While ' his family and innocent 
dependents k are anxious about their future in 
the event of the King’s demise, the more power- 
ful and enterprising are conveying property out 
oT the precincts. For the last three or four months 
specially, there has been a regular Loot going 
on in broad daylight. The Garden Reach Police 
could give an account that would startle Government. 
They had seized some carts laden with valuable 
effects veneered over as it were with common sutran - 
jees and wornout carpets and vulgar bedding, but; 
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strange to say, there were no claimants on the part 
of the King. Since then, a stream of such carts have? * 
been issuing out without let or hindrance. Of \ate, 
the pretence is that, these goods belong to tradesmen 
in the city who had sent them in for inspection, but 
as the King was ill they were sent back. The Dis- 
trict administration seems to be paralysed in the face 
of such transparent “*humbug.” Under' the circum- 
stances, we look up to Government. We still rely 
upon the Governor-Generals Agent. 


. . AN APOLOGY FOR PLEASURE. 

A WORD IN SEASON. 

As the ailments the mind is subject to are numerous and 
more disastrous in their consequences than the simple 
ills of the body, it would be well if greater attention was 
bestowed by all on means of cure, or methods of preserving 
its hcqjth and vigour. To the great majority of thinking 
men this life is a puzzle and a problem, and they often 
wonder wffiy they were created ; and the wisest of them » 
must own that their existence has been, so far as they know, 
a conscious failure. Hence the sadness which often envelops 
great minds, even while the world applauds. Hence New- 
ton’s confession that whatever lie had clone, to himself lie 
was but as a little child picking up pebbles on the sea-shore, 
while the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him. 
The philosophic acceptance of life merely as it is, has been 
stigmatised as epicurean ; the dull endurance of it, simply 
because we do not make ourselves, and we cannot get any 
better, has been set down aj stoical ; the spirit which looks 
upon life as something to be wept over and regretted is that 
which instigates another school of philosophers, while yet 
another sneers at, laughs and ridicules all occurrences of 
existence. There is, however, between these four — pleasure, 
dull endurance, scornful laughter, and grief— a cheerful 
standing-point of Christian manliness and of calm happiness 
which a good, no less than a great, man may maintain. But 
this is not easily accomplished. The best positions in lite, 
the highest points of philosophic reasoning, arc not readily 
attained. There is always the danger of being driven into 
one of the above noted four states to be guarded against. 

During the period of youth life is so easy and so pleasant, 
even for those who are poorly born, so full of illusion and 
mere animal enjoyment, that it is hard not to be epicurean, 
and not to seek in pleasure for the chief good. In fact, all 
desire pleasure, that is the ultimate end sought, even the 
goal of heaven as distinguished from* that of hell : what 
men, differ about, is the kind of pleasure. When plcasuic 
palls and fails in repetition — as it will do even if purely 
mental — we seek to become stoical, and, failing this, drift 
into cynicism. The t good, easy man, without deep feeling, 
naturally drifts into a tone that laughs at everything ; which 
appears to be a worsp state/ because often more hopeless, 
than the cynical. It is, indeed, all the more cynical because 
it wreathes its bitterness in smiles. It seems to us that it 
would be better and more human to die in a spirit of des- 
pair and disappointment than with such a condemnation of 
the Maker’s work, with regard to oneself and one’s surround- 
ings, as that which proclaims life, with its tears, its struggles, 
and ’ its hopes, to have been a farce and a jest. Equally diffi- 
cult it is to avoid being driven into a position where one 
covers oneself with the robe of stoicism which pretends that 
nothing matters and that nothing hurts, that, all being ar- 
ranged, things must be as they arc, and that it is of no use 
to struggle against fate ; or to that position which takes 
refuge in grief and tears, though a continual mourning over 
the cross and bitter times ipay manifest at least some feeling 
for others— some natural disappointment over one’s own 
weakness and want of ability ; and show itself more amiable 

than stoicism. • , , . .... ... „ 

One ought to be thankful that there is a middle position 

to be occupied, wherein one may preserve a decent* and 
manly equilibrium-laughing with those who rejoice, and 
grieving with those who weep. We are intended to posses^ 
life, and not to be over-possessed by its cares and troubles ; 
and by duly administering proper medicines to.the mind, we 
should purge it of its sickness and restore it to health, the. 
chief of all blessings — Sanitas sanitation, omma samtas. 
The chief aim of the mental physician should be to take 


hold of gladncsss ; it is an old English word of immense and 
healthful force — Mens /i ilaris, requies , moderate dicta . 
Modern physicians wish fyr no better help, and cannot tell 
us more ; all that they wisX to know now is how to find out 
medicines of the kind that will be palatable. If wc can only 
get the proper sort of Dr. Merry man, the case is half cured : 
the trouble is that with most patients a long exercise in am- 
bition, or money-getting, or the bustle of business, without 
that result, has so emasculated the mind that it docs not 
even know how to be merry, and restlessness prevents^* 
being quiet. * * 

Of course merriment and quiet will depend upon hope 
and faith ; if wc can manage to instil these, or one of these, 
the rest may follow. We can be cheerful while we have 
hope, and cheerfulness presupposes merriment, .-^jjd this 
medicine need only be administered up to the limits of 
becoming mirth — although it is hard to say what mirtlvgtff’ 
not becoming. The French humourist who, seeing from the 
window of his sick chamber a donkey devouring cheese 
cakes at a stall, was so struck with it that, laughing convul- 
sively'he broke a quinscy and saved his life, might well 
place the limits of merriment at a wide distance— in fact, 
almost out of bounds. Socrates, who has been ranked 
among the wisest of men, was*so habitually merry that he 
would take his “glass'* with the best, be merry with the 
best, be merry with the yojung, and delight in gleaning 
wisdom from the mason, the carpenter, and artisans general- 
ly, who, he said, were, as a rule, much wiser than the higher 
classes, judges, senators, governors, and soldiers. This 
same Socrates it was who was found “upon all fours” 
amidst his children — nay, with a long stick between his legs, 
whipping it up, and curveting to the delight of the young- 
sters, and amid the sneers of Alcibiadcs who found him so. 
llut what then ! Was he not to empty his mind ? Is the 
king always to play the king and be as solemn* as an owl? 
Do we not shift our positions and stand at ease lik# soldiers ? 
Are we never to sit sideways and let off the steam of our 
humours ? 

Cosmo dc Medici, it is related, now and then loved fools 
and jesters, stage plays, and fun with children, and that, 
wise as he was, he could play the fool. Why not? Cosmo 
1 was giving his mind a pill, useful and necessary, goodness 
knows, in those sad times, when every prince was sur- 
rounded with spies, and every one had to walk circum- 
spectly amidst the pitfalls of state. * We cannot keep in a 
position without a deadly fixture. The Brahman who 
makes a vow that he will lift his hand to the heavens 
and never withdraw it, keeps his vow.at the expense of Ujs 
arm, and becomes a hideous figure, often seen in India — 
at which sensible men may shudder, but \yhich no man can 
approve, unless as mad as the Brahman. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell was fond of letting his guards rush into 
and feast on the dinner set for his courtiers, ami, that he 
would laugh at the soldiers scrambling for the dainties. 
One can excuse such action, because it was probably, some 
outlet to that mind overladen with the caiesof state, and 
disturbed by the weakness of his subordinates. Why 
should we blame that in Cromwell which would have been 
thought a good jest in the saturnine Charles H ? And why 
should not the Brotestant Henry IV of Franco play with 
his children, the grave Sully looking on with a smile? 

The truth is that a capacity for merriment and gladness, 
a most blessed gift, is a proof of sanity and wisdom. This ‘ 
capacity should be encouraged, exercised, and cultivated, 
especially in times of depression and of but a n;*/frow out- 
look for enjoyment. Light and eheerlul tyafclmg is a good 
medicine, almost as good, though not wholly so, as jovial 
and merry companionship, which is the best of all mind 
medicine, because it lias a powerful contagion about, it. 
The collision of a fresh mind with one jaded and tried w'ith 
much thinking, often produces the happiest and most un- 
expected results. Wc get new views of life Iroin such a 
mind — things strike us* in a different light ; and although 
our own views may be the wiser, we are yet enabled to sec 
more clearly. Wc should also try to take short view's of 
life, to live clown to the day, to let the morrow take care of 
itself, and throw yesterday behind us. That which is past 
should be treated as past ; if it were past— and the truism 
which says it is such is not true— it would be better for 
most of us. “ Look not mournfully into the past, it comes 
not back again ; wisely improve the present, it is thine ; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear and with a 
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manly heart.” Words of wisdom culled from a memorial 
tablet in one of Gods acres in Germany. A sick mind is 
often surrounded by ghosts of its, own actions, not necessari- 
ly bad ones, or stupid ones, but those which the actor dis- 
trusts ; hence a weakness which is piti&ble, an impossibility 
to escape from improbable consequences, a haunting morbid 
melancholy, a dwelling upon failure and non-success, a 
sadness compounded of hopelessness and distrust. If we 
could forget what has been done, and trust to the future, 
Mftf our troubles would* be cured. • 

The shifting nature of mfntal complaints f renders their 
cure difficult in the extreme. The finest tact in the world 
will not always suffice him who has to play the part of 
consoler. The vqry consolation offered is sometimes re- 
garded^ an affront, anti is often taken the seamy side 
without. It docs not fit the particular case -it is like a 
*Maeinnn which hits other people’s follies but not our own. 
Or, if it fits us, it may make us tvorse by setting the mind 
busily to work to find out other troubles. Hence it is wise 
to shift the quarters and read on quite different subjects 
from that of our complaint. We should for mental medi- 
cines cultivate our passions. There arc those who, because 
some passions arc hurtful in^ excess, think "that all are so, ■ 
just as there are those <Vho condemn meat and wine be- 
cause others abuse them. Hut half of the passions are 
unused, and they are each beneficial in ousting others. Wc 
grow melancholy and sick not because we arc whole men 
but because we are half men. We run too much on one 
wheel and the lynch-pin comes out. It is this grinding at 

one particular task that makes one sick of life. Things 

should be allowed to take their course for a time and the 
weaker should concede — what he will soon have to 
concede — that even his little world will go on very well 

without him. In a word, the great thing is strenuously 

to endeavour «to escape from self. That, after all, is the 
great curt ; unless wc can do that, we shall but patch up and 
not remove mental complaints. The Government of India 
seems to understand this thoroughly, and therefore, wisely 
grants to its higher officers lengthened periods of furlough ; 
and in its benign wisdom has recently extended this boon of 
privilege leave to its humbler servants. The European 
merchcvits and tradesmen of Calcutta do not seem to be 
able to comprehend how necessary it is for one who toils all 
the year tound to have an unbroken period of rest to recoup 
mental energy. It is* pitiable to see how these masters 
break into the short twelve days’ rest of their employes. 
The Custom-house must he open, the bank must be open, 
because tht merchants choose to keep their offices open on 
certain days. Is not this mammon-worship in extreme? 
For all recuperative purposes the Poojnh holidays arc now 
almost futile. It would be better to have no holiday 
than to have such a sec-saw affair as at present. The trades- 
men of, Calcutta ignore altogether the necessity of any 
holiday for those who gather the honey for their use and 
benefit. These tradesmen would make their employes 
work on Sundays also, if it was respectable to do so. As a 
fact, many European trading firms in Calcutta do make their 
assistants work on ^vinday*. “ What is sauce for the goose 
is not sauce for the gander ” ; it is so at all times, and in all 
places. The merchants and tradesmen of Calcutta act to the 
full on this principle — they must have lengthened leave to 
Europe as a parenthesis to their period of service here. Do 
* these gentlemen really believe their assistants are more en- 
during than case-hardened metal? Case-hardened metal 
wears oil& by continuous friction ! 

Melancholy*-^! distaste of life belong to the black and 
secret sins, and are all the more subtle as well as sinful, be- 
cause they put on the habit of martyrdom, retire fjom the 
world, and think that they arc the only miserable and neg- 
lected creatures, nursing their black pride until it becomes a 
deliberate offence against the Deity. If wc naturally dislike 
a surly and snarling dog, can we suppose that a like nature 
in man will be acceptable to God ? Whereas, the healthful, 
cheerful man does good even by his brave, broad, open look 
as he \falks the street ; he proves his content by his satisfac- 
tion, his hope by his bright outlook, his faith by his easy 
capacity for innocent pleasure, and while he lifts his heart to 
Heaven, doth, like a pretty and simple flower by the way- 
side, cheer, strengthen, and console. 


THE PATRIOT OF THE PERIOD IN NEGLIGEE. 

% 

If a cat may look at a King v why may not I, a human being, look 
a little closely at a lesser mortsj, the patriot of the period ? When 
you pitched into that trimmer of an ediror masquerading in the 
mantle of a patriot, I mean of course Mr. Banncrjcc, for having 
joined in congratulation in misfortune and disgrace, I thought that 
you ought to have been 44 a little blind to his faults.” But verily wc 
live to learn, for now 1 almost regret that you were not severer than 
you were, seeing that a rank hypocrite ghonld be given no quarters, 
'fhe leaderette of the Bengalee commenting On the appointment 
of the Chief Justice.as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
leads me to the ajwvc remark. « 

But why docs the editor of the Bengalee of Sll — that eloquent 
apostle of Local Self-Government show a hankering after European 
Vice-Chancellor in preference to an Indian*, whose 44 cifffncnt 
scholarship, great literary ability, and lifelong experience in educa- 
tion, eminently entitle him to the honor?” 

I will tell you the true reason, for there is no more believing 
a patriot of the period than an epitaph or a woman : — Towards the 
beginning of the year old mortality was constrained to observe 
in the course of a slashing leader entitled “English Training Fog and 
Fallaav,” that “out of a dozen appointments of natives in Ac Civil 
Service one proved so morally disastrous that the offender Al to be 
dismissed from the service.” What a piece of red rag is a®ahmini 
bull iliis remark was to Mr. ftancrjoc. It cut him to tiff quick and 
! kindled into white heat the animosity which he has cherished to 
| the old man eloquent ever since the morning when the former 
! awoke and found himself metamorphosed into a full blown patriot. 
It is of course not in the nature of man, who is defined to be a 
grudge-bearing animal, to forego tuquoque , and our blatant bumptious 
saviour of Bengal who had been on the watch for an opportunity to 
be even with the old antiquary, settled an old score by charging 
him with the atrocious crime of being a man of eloquence and 
erudition (for those that can read between the lines will at once^ce 
that no other person is alluded to) f and by declaring his belief that 
“ the trained judicial mind of the Chief Justice will be a safer guide 
in educational progress than the eloquence and erudition ” of one 
who lias been called by Sir Richard Temple as “the most effectively* 
learned man of my day.” But what avail the eloquence 
and erudition of Dr. Mitra, when he is not an able administrator? 
insinuates our patriot and adds insult to injury. Well, granting 
for the sake of argument and .only for the sake of argument, that 
Lala is not an able administrator — does not tile editor of the Ben- 
galee say week after wccE that if one docs not go to water until 
one has learnt to swim, one will be no swimmer till the Greek 
calends ? But unhappy man ! his is a jaundiced eye and everything 
looks yellow to it. But this is not all, for the patriot of the 
period who, by the way, has the unenviable knack at drawing out 
the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment, saVs 44 By this selection the Government seems to have 
adroitly avoided the necessity of considering the claims of the 
different Indian candidates.” Adroitly, indeed ! But where lici 
the adroitness pray ? Wc lesser mortals do n>«t perceive ir with 
naked eyes no not even with the aid of a microscope. In super- 
session of the “ highest established claim ” of Dr. Mitra, one of rhe 
oldest fellows of the University, lor a long time a syndic, a quondam 
President of the Asiatic Society, a veteran educationist and a pro- 
found scholar whose writings are esteemed throughout the globe, 
Sir Coiner Pctheram is appointed to fill the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and rhe model gentleman of they Press jubilantly exclaims 
“ the appointment carries universal approval” and “ the Govern- 
ment has adroitly avoided the necessity,” be. 

Is this honest and honorable journalism ? Is not this eaeoetbes 
serihenJi run mad ? Is not this the advocacy of Local Self-Govern- 
ment with a vengeance ? But if it were the honest conviction of 
Mr. Banncrjcc tlfiat Sir Comer Pctheram was the fittest of all 
gentlemen that were said to be in the running fur the Vice-Chan- 
ccllorship, I should have been thet last person to take umbrage at 
his effusion, but would on the contrary have praised him for the 
courage of his conviction. It is however not his honest conviction, 
indeed it cannot be the honest conviction of any one having two 
grains of sense to rub against each other. Some of your readers 
who are of a more forgiving disposition than myself, may feel 
disposed to laugh at the pranks of an editor even as Jove laughs 
at “ lovers’ perjuries.” But * 

Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell, 

no matter whether he is an editor, a patriot or a pedagogue. 
If after all I have said above, you Mr. Editor are not at 
one* with me in holding that the editor of the Bengalee does 
allow personal spite to get the better of his judgment, how will you 
, account for the fact that, while he does not omit to notice the ap- 
pointment of Mr. X. as a member of a Society of Kamatschatka or 
Timbuctoo, he has hitherto abstained from noticing the election of 
Dr. Mitra as an honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Italy ? 
But this is not the first time that the consummate adept in the art of 
dissimulation has been caught tripping. So long ago as in 1883 he, 
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m combination with several other Fridays of Mr. Harrison made an 
attempt to deprive the Metropolitan Corporation of its privilege # of 
^"^rieted election of its Secretary. But there was Mr Lai 
Mohun Ghosh who struck off the patriot’s mask with Ithuriell’s 
spear which 44 compels him to assume* his proper form.” With 
great gusto Mr. Ghosh thus gave it to the apostle of Self-government: 

I protest against the surrender of our rights involved in the re- 
solution. When 1 first received the notice of motion and read the 
names of the proposer and seconder, it seemed to* me that a most 
extraordinary coalition had taken place and that the resolution be- 
fore us was the offspring of an unholy alliance between two re- 
markable men. * # * But I am astounded' to find the name of 
my friend Baboq Surcndra Nath Bannerjec put ddwn as the seconder 
of the motion. Can it be true that the man who has made so many 
speeches within these very walls against the undue influence of 
official chairman, is now about to turn his back upon his principles 
a nd betray the confidence of his countrymen. It would have been 
a strange commentary upon his past course if my friend had per- 
severed in his original intention. I am, however, glad to find that 
Baboo Surcndra Nath has repented and retreated out of that position. 
J hope that he will also have the courage to vote on the right side of 
the question. I hope that my friend will not adopt a trimming 
policy or trying to hunt with the hound and run with the hare.” — 
Reis and Rayyct, Feb., io, 1883. 

It must-be said in this connection that at the time in question a 
story was freely circulated that'the astute angler of the Corporation 
offered a bait to the patriot, who had been bought off' only a few 
months previously at the ignoble price of a Presidency Magistrate- 
ship, and that he swallowed it fly, and hook and all. If I were to 
rake up byegones, I could conclusively show that as editor, Mr. 
Banerjcc represents no body but himself and that only the pcrsJhal 
likes and dislikes of the editor find copious expression in the Ben- 
g<dee : 

Did not the whole country boil with indignation at the peculiarly 
offensive and disgustingly false assertion, — that 75 per cent, of the 
educated and well-to-do HindiA arc Gokhadaks, which one of your 
Little Peddlingtonians made at a meeting of the Corporation, for- 
getting that it is a bad bird that fouls its own nest ? But there was 
no eruption of the volcano at Taholllh. For arc not the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost one God as to substance, though three per- 
sons in individuality ? Is not Baboo £ali Nath one of the leading 
members of the Indian Association ? Indian Association indeed ! 
A noun of multitude which signifies many but does not signify 
much ! Again when the scientific hind of the Corporation sold 
liis birth right for a mess of pottage, no not even for so substantial 
a thing as a mess of pottage, — only for a smile and a pat on the back 
from Messrs. Cunningham and Co., and the whole press condemned 
the conduct of the 4 weak man ’ in no measured terms, the model 
editor made no sign, for the bucolic Dr. as you know, is Surcndra’s 
Angel. 

On the translation of the Hon’blc Kristodas Pal to the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, a rumour was current in town that another 
native gentleman would be taken in to represent the Rayycts. Our 
patriot of the period who has regarded a membership of the Indian 
Council as the be all and end all of his existence, ever since he has 
44 taken up politics for revenge and glory,” and who is still ready to 
purchase it at the price of his overburdened conscience, was not 
the man to let slip sucl^a golden opportunity. An agent was at 
ogee appointed to educate public opinion. His was a labor of love 
but he set to work with an amount # of energy and enthusiasm worthy 
of a better cause. That love’s labor was lost, goes without saying. 
The agent saw the editor of the Bimgabasi and asked him on his 
knees to recommend the hero of birch to a seat in the Council. 
But it was against'thc grain of the astute editor, who knew the 
stuff our patriots are made of, that the Legislative Council which 
was already a sham should be converted into a bigger sham. The 
indefatigable agent started on his tour with a view to manufacture 
public opinion and camc.td a town within 6 hours’ journey from 
Calcutta armed with resolutions drafted by the would be Councillor 
which were to be adopted by the people of the place assembled at 
a public meeting. But all hi* swans were geese, three gentlemen 
being selected by them and his patron being nowhere. One more 
incident in the life of our Brummagem patriot and model editor — 
by the way any body and every body can in these days successfully 
play the editor, from the itinerant fiddler even unto the cook — and 
I have done. Sometime in 1883 he had a violent attack of cacoethe s 
loquendi — that inveterate complaint to which the patriots of the clay 
are frequently subject, and came to a Mofussil town for change of 
air ; for a time the disease took a very bad turn, the patient was 
in delirium and indulged in fatuous flapdoodle and transcendental 
moonshine. He put up with the local Zemindar, who happened 
to be a subscriber to a paper which, in point of scholarship at any 
rate, is unquestionably the first of all the native papers in India. lit 
course of conversation with the Zamindar the demagogue said that 
he for one could make nothing of the scribblings of the eccentric 
editor of the paper referred to. They were indeed Greek to him. 

I need hardly say that the aristocratic noodle took his cue from 
his guest and gave up looking into the paper which our patriot was 


pleased to term as a worthless print. I have far exceeded my 
limits, and must here close with the expression of a hope that 
the patriot of the period will henceforth 44 let all the ends he 
aims at be his country s, his God’s and truth’s and that he will not 
lay the flattering unction to his soul that not his trespass but my 
madness speaks.” • 

Ithuriell’s Spear. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

GENERAL.-^Thc 6th September 1887.— Baboo Taruck Nath 
Mullick, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Howrah, is 
confirmed in the second grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, vice Baboo Obhoy Cluinder Das, retired. 

Mr. A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dar- 
jeeling, is confirmed in the second grade of Deputy Magnates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. W. M. Smith. ^ 

Baboo Doorgagutty Banerjcc, Deputy Magistrate and rffputy 

Collector, third grade, on deputation as First Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner ot the Presidency Division, is promoted tem- 
porarily to the second grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, vice Baboo Taruck Nath Mullick. 

Baboo Annoda Persad Ghose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, on deputation as Personal Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division, is confirmed* in the third grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo RakhalDas Mookerjee, 
deceased. 

Baboo Kali Prosonno Sircar, Qeputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Magoora, Jessftre, is confirmed in the third grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Taruck Nath Mullick. 

Baboo Taraprasad Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, Manbhoom, is confirmed in the third grade of Deputy 

Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. A. Rattray. 

Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, fourth grade, is promoted temporarily to the third grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Annada 
Persad Ghose. • 

Baboo Dina Nath Mookerji, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, fourth grade, is promoted temporarily to the third Grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Doorgagutty 
Banerjcc. 

Baboo Umachurn Gangooly, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Khoolna, is confirmed in the fourth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. H. B. Beames. 

Baboo Nund Kishorc Dass, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on deputation as Assistant Superintendent, Tributary Mchals, 
Cuttack, is confirmed in the fourth grade *>f Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Annada Persad Ghose. 

Baboo Rajani Nath Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on deputation as Manager, Surajporc Estate, Purncah, is 
confirmed in the fourth grade of Deputy Magistrates* and Deputy 
Collectors, vice Baboo Kali Prosonno Sircar. 

Baboo Amar Nath Bhuttacharjcc, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on deputation as Second Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division, is confirmed in the fourth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector, vice Baboo 
Tara Prosad Chatterjee. 

Baboo Mohincc Mohun Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, fifth grade, is promoted temporarily to the* fourth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Uma Churn Gangooly. 

Baboo Rajgopal Roy, Deputy MagistrA^ and Deputy Collector, 
fifth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fourth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen. 

Baboo Troylucko Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, fifth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fourth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Deno Nath 
Mookerjee. 

Baboo Chundcr Narain Gupta, Deputy Magistrate Deputy 
Collector, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is confirmed m^hc fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Uma Churn 
Gangooly. 

Mouliric Mahomed Abdul Kadir, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Contai, Midnaporc, is confirmed in the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, xnce Baboo Nund 
Kishorc Das. 

Baboo Sant Persad, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Purncah, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Rajani Nath Chatterjee. 

Baboo Pran Kissen Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Balasorc, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Sital Nath Bose, deceased. 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Burdwan, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Amar Nath Bhatta- 
charjcc. 

Mr. W. R. Ricketts, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
sixth grade, on deputation as Manager of the Nilghiri Native State, 
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is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Mohini Mohun Chuckerbutty. 

Baboo Koomud Nath Mookerjec, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, sixth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vict Baboo Raj gopal Roy. 

' Baboo Shib Chunder N§g, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, sixth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector, vice Baboo Troylucko 
Nath Sen. 

Bftktf>o Nobin Chunder Dv, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, sixtlf grade, is promoted temporarily to the fcfth grade of 
• Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Prankisscn 
Roy. 

Baboo Kcdar Nath Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Jhcnida, Jessorcj is confirmed in the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrat*e,and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Chunder Narain 


Gup ta. 

rnNvoo 


00 Khagcndro Nath Mittcr, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Oolooberi.ih, Howrah, is confirmed in the sixth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, viie Moulvic Mahomed 
Abdul Kadir. 

Mr. E. F. Ainslie, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Palamow, Lohardugga, is confirmed in the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Sant Persad. 

Moulvic Abdool Khalique, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Thakurgaon, Dinagepore, is confirmed in the sixth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Pran Kissen 
Roy. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Chattcrje£, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Basirhat, 24-Pergunnahs, is confirmed in the sixth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Gopal Chunder Mookcrjce. 


Baboo Upendro Chunder Mookerjec, Deputy Magistrate and 
Dt^nity Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the 
sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. 
W. R. Ricketts. , 

Baboo Raghu Nath Sahi,* Temporary Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the sixth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Koomud Nath Mookerjec. 

Baboo Gancndre Nath Pal, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, seventh grade, on deputation, is promoted tem 
porarily to the sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates ‘and J)eputy Col* 
lectors, vice Baboo Shib Chunder Nag. 

Baboo Monmothft Coomar Bose, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the 
sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates <md Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Gancndro Nath Pal, on deputation. ^ 

Mr. W. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Nobin Chunder Das. 

Baboo Raghu Nath Sahi is confirmed in the seventh grade of De- 
puty Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Kcdar Nath 
Biswas. 

Babop Gancndro Nath Pal is confirmed in the seventh grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Khagendra 
Nath Mittra. * 

Baboo Monmotho Coomar Bose is confirmed in the seventh grade 
of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. E. F. Ainslie. 

Baboo Khetter Molnm Mittcr is confirmed in the seventh grade of 
Duputv Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Moulvic Abdool 
Khalique. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta 
WlM. BE HELD AT THE TOWN II ALL, 
on Thursday , the* ft ft September 1SS7, at 3 r.M. 
Business to he brought forward. 

1. The Chairman to lay on the table Ad- 
ministration Report and Accounts for the 
year 1886-87. 

2. The Chairman to report result of the 
tenders received towards the new loan. 

3. The Chairman to lay on the table 
audited Accounts of the police Fund for the 
year 1886-87. 

4. To confirm the recommendation of the 
Town Council that the Tramway Company be 
permitted to run steam engines on the Chow- 
ringhee line during the ensuing Doorga Puoj.ih 
on the same conditions as were prescribed 
last year. 

5. To confirm the proceedings of the Water 
Supply Extension Committee at Meetings held 
on'the iqtli August and 9th September. 

6. To con film the proceedings of the Town 
Council at Meetings held on the 6th, 13th and 
27th August. 

7. To confinn the proceedings of the Bustec 
and Sanitary Committee at Meetings held on 

# thc 19th and 24th August. 

8. Vital statistics for the month of July 

1887. ^ 

At the close of the Special General Meeting 

a sfEcIal meeting 

will be held to consider the recommendation 
of the Town Council that a license be granted 
for staling jute at No. 135 Durmahatta Stieet. 
* R. TURN BUM, 

Secretary to the Corporation . 




IDHURRUMTOUAH ST.iCAlCUUA 

f TBS 

INDIAN TIT-SITS. 

Subscription, Rs 4 annually, 
•trictly tn advanet, 

, A NY one getting 10 subscribers for the IN* 
JHl DIANTIT-BIT3 and sendiigFOR. 
TY (40) RUPEES to the proprietor, D. O’B, 
MOORE, at the above address, will bo pra« 
•sated with ft genuine Water bury Watch, • 


NOTIFICATION. 

The 20th August 1887.— It is hereby notified 
for general information that an Election will 
be held, under Section 27, Act III (B. C.) of 
1884, on Saturday, the 8th October 1887, in 
Ward No. VI of the Suburban Municipality, 
in the Distiict of the 24-Pergunnahs, for the 
purpose of filling the places vacated by Babu 
liemchunder Banerjce, who has resigned his 
appointment as a Commissioner of the above 
Municipality, and by Babu Jogendra Chundra 
Ghosc, who lias ceased to be a Commissioner 
under Section 20 of Act III (B. C.) of 1884. 

COLMAN MACAULAY, 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

COOK’S REDUCED RATES 

for Doorga Poojah Holiday Tours 
from Calcutta. 

Sep. 15 and 29. -To Madras, Ooty, Ceylon, &c., 
by P. & O. Steamer. 

„ 17. — To Shillong via Goalundo. I. G. S. 

N. Co. 

„ 21. — To Ceylon, and Sunderbuns (Sport- 

ing Tour.) 

„ 22. — To Rangoon, Mandalay, Akyab. P. 
& O. Steamer. 

„ 23.— To Andamans, Rangoon (21 I)dy$ 
Tour.) 

„ 24.— To Darjeeling at Single Fares for 
the Double Journey (all classes) 
with or without Hotels— a week’s 
delightful change. 

27.- Tif Australia starting from Bombay 
September 30, (87 Days* Tour) 

Daily Bookings to Shillong and Silchar, also 
to the New I looghly Bridge, Chandernagore, 
Oolooberiah and the Botanical Gardens. 

Weekly Bookings with the Mails to Europe, 
America, &c., at lowest possible Fares. 

Thursday, September 22, • 9-30 A. M., Dia- 
mond Harbour with Band of Leinster Regi- 
ment, by fast I. G. S. N. Company’s Steamer. 
Refreshments by G. E. Hotel. 

Saturday, September 24, Cook’s Special 
Train for Darjeeling 2-20 P.M., from Sealdah. 

For Tickets and Programmes apply to 

THOS. COOK & *SON, 
//, Old Court House Streep Calcutta, 
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THE 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review of Science , ToUtics y 
Literature , Antiquity. Biography , Travels, &c. 

The undermentioned well-known writers 
have kindly consented to contribute in its 
pages: C. H. ,TawneV, Esq., M. A., 1 \ H. B. 
Skrine, C. S., G. A. Stack, Esq., M. It. A. s., L. 
E. Blaze, Esq., John Hoolv, Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Hois, Esq., J. H. Linton, 
Esq., A. O. II nme, Esq., c. s., J. R Jackson, 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esq., R. C. Dutt, Esq., C. S., 
U. Gupta, Esq., L. M. Ghose, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Dr. G. W. Cline, L. L. P M Barrister-at- 
Law, Dr. Sasnbhu Chunder Mookerjce, the 
Hon’ble Mohendralal Sircar, M. D., C. I. E., 


boos Aushootosh Mookerjea, M. A., Issur 
und%r Mitter, Bunkim Chunder Chattcrjee 
under Nath Bose, M. A., Ram Sarma, K.* 
Chatterjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Dr. J. 
tihattacharjee, B. L., D. L., Baboo K. M. 
nguli, B. L., Major G. R. Fenwick, London, 
1 other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in advance... Rs. 6 o 
n arrears ... ••• » 8 ° 

dalf yearly in advance 3 8 

KALLY PROSANNO DEY, 

Proprietor. 

Kallv Dass Sinchee’s Lane, Calcutta. 


S Annas fer copy.1 
Rt. 1 2 per annum. J 


“See Fui.l Rates of Subscription 
_ and Advertisement at the end. 
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CALCUTTA. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 18S7. 


No. i&r 


Uhc tiBcck. 

D. K, and making due allowance for the slips between the cup and 
the lip, the Viceroy will return to the capital on the 17th Dc-' 
cember. His Excellency holds the annual Levde at Government House, 
on Tuesday, the 20th December 1887, at 9-30 P.M. The Drawing 
Room is fixed for Fiiday following the. 23rd December, at the same 
hour. 

* • 

# * 

We are assured by the morning papers that the Knights of I'athuria- 
ghata are brothers again — in arms ? When will 
lejyn wisdom ? They are continually counting 
they are hatched. • 


contemporaries 
thgir chickens before 


It was notified that the Custom House ;vould, during the holidays, be 
opened four days, on the 2ist, 27th, 28th and 30th September, and 
closed six days, on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 29th September and 1st 
October. A revised notice further reduces the close holidays from six 
to four days, namely, 23rd, 26th, 29th September and 1st October. 
On Thursday, September 22, the House will remain open from 10 a.m- 
to 4 P. M., and on Saturday September 24, from 10 a. m. to 2 /. M., for 
inward and outward eutiies and clearances, and for giant of mgent ex- 
pott and impoit passes. Why tins change? The Chamber of Com- 
merce has evidently been at the work. 


appears to have made some mistake. At the present moment he is in 
confinement awaiting his 11 ial by court-martial for desertion. He has 
learnt too late that ‘ V. R.’ does not always mean ‘ virtue rcwaided.’ ” 

A better illustration of the inscrutable ways of Pi evidence was never 
given how guilt will out and be Ruit of, its own mouth condemned — 
how tiansgressors offer themselves willing victims to the great Jagannath 
car of the Avenging Angel ! The astute gunner is served right— in 
every sense. The very cunning of* the serpent at last proves too much 
for it. 

* 

• » 

Juvenile Dacca has its counterpart in the fifing generation of Burri- 
sal. The Burrisal young imps met on a Tuesday afternoon to com- 
pliment the students of Dacca for their “noble resolution not to 
attend the Star Theatre.” The objection is, we believe, that the 
Star actresses are of the ordinary Magdalene Order. » 

There are doubtless mature spirits at the back of the jufeniles. Are 
they alarmed at the competition of the poor public women ? 

• • 

Maharani Surnovnoye of Cossiinbazar has made a gift of Rs. 20,000 
for promotion of technical education in her own District of Moorshe- 
dabad. 

*** 

The sepoy charged with assaulting the gardener Maries, t>f I he Dur- 
bhanga household, has been sent to jail for *6 months by the Judge, in 
spite of the verdict of “ not guilty ” of the assessors. Does the sepoy 
appeal? Will our Behai contemporaries publish the judgment ? 

# • • • 

♦ # 

The next half-yfeaily examination of Compounders commences on 
Wednesday, the 12th October next, at the Campbell Medical School. 
Applicants inu-»t register themselves and deposit the prescribed certi- 
ficate and fee at least one week before the examination dity.* 

Inpa’s annual export of sugar L given at about 50,000 tons. • . 


WHATEVER the indifference of our brethren in Bengal, our notice of I 
the condition of the King of Ouclh has attracted notice in Great 
Britain. From far off South Wales this voire comes : — 

“ Sciilors voyaging to the Hooghly are likely , befoie long, to lose a 
view familiar to them all —the palace and gtounds of the ex-Kmg of 
Oude, at Cat den Reach, close to Calcutta. The excellent Hindoo 
paper, the Reis amt Rayyc states, that his ex-Majesty is fast approach- 
ing the bourne from winch even monarchs do not return, and that those 
around him are looking out for the sjfoil. When Oude was annexed, 

the King’s dominions were reduced to one domain, and that only an j Mr. D. Fitzpatrick succeeds Sir Chailcs Elliot in the Chief Corn- 

estate, with which, however, he was authorised to do, practically, what . . c . ... . , , . 

, , . 1 ■’ /v* 1 m j . . 1 • , , 1 1 r 3 1 1 mission of Assam. 1 lie appointment dates from the 18th. 

lie pleased, having an ofhcial Resident at his court, and deference such * 11 

as is given to a sovereign. Still he was a prisoner, and was limited in I 

much. He cieated the finest men igerie in India, or, it is said, in the I ACCORDING to a Parliamentaiy icium, the National Debt in 1886-87 
world. Assuiedly it is a marvellous collection of fierce and tame ! * . 00 , 

animals, roaming in ample spares, of birds, cobt!U, and snakes of 'amounted to or 003,723 less than in 1 885-8 j and^ 

many names, and of monkeys and what-not; the king spending his ! ^100,865,909 less than in 1856-57. 

days and nights in first one % irtid then another of thiee palaces, which 1 

were built for him. His amusement was painting, without perspective. * * 

’And now the end is near, and a diama — involving, in the opinion of 

many, real cause of the Mutiny— is approaching its close. The 

nation has yet to repair great wrongs done in the annexation of Oude ; 
but whether or not the wrongs will ever be repaired, no mail, perhaps, 
would dare even to surmise .” — Swansea Journal \ August 20, 1887. 

Thai shows 11101 e knowledge than many an Anglo-Indian possesses, 
above all more sympathy for aliens than Englishmen can usually 


muster. 


AN incident of the Jubilee Paulon : — • 

“Some years ago a gunner, not happy with his lot, deserted from his 
battery. He obtained ciriph yinent in Calcutta, and in course of time, 
by dint of energy and luud work, found himself in circumstances far 
more prosperous than her Majesty’s service could ever have brought 
him. At the beginning 01 this year, however, he heard that, on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, any deserter from the army would, on declar- 
ing himself, receive a free pardon. Such an opportunity ot clearing 
his conscience with no inconvenience to himself was not fo be lost, and 
our gunner accordingly gave himself up to the authorities. But he 


The Chief of Jamkhandi in the Southern M ihratta country, has abo- 
lished imposts upon trade in his tenitory. 

# 

# # 

The London Foreign Office warn all persons travelling in Italy that, 
“under regulations issued by the Italian Government, no weapons 
whatever, whether revolvers, sporting guns, long-knives, or svvoftl- 
sticks, may be carried in Italy without a license.” 

* 

* * 

The Fort St. George Gazette announces the suspension^ of Mr. Runga 
Charry, District Munsiff of Sholinghar. Mr. Farmer, while District 
Judge of Kurnoid, brought some serious charges against him. Mr. 
C. S. Irvine" District Judge of Trichinopoly, has been appointed Com- 
missioner to enquire into the charges. 

• • 

During the year ending 30th September 1886, there were 60 estates 
under the management of* the Court of Wards or under the Taluk- 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
« 00/ other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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dars’ Relief Act, in Oudh. The collections came up to Rs. 16,03,904 
besides Rs. 43,629 on arrears account. This gives a percentage of 
98*66 of a year’s rental. Of the expeqditure during the year, 42*1 
represents revenue, cesses and rates, 28?) debts paid off, 8'o mainte- 
nance granted and 4*3 management allowance. 

There arc 12 benevolent *and charitable trusts, including the Bal- 
rampore Sadabrata Fund founded bv the Maharani of Hulrampoic 
for yearly disti ibution of alms at Ajodhya. This Fund consists of 
Rs. 5^00 ^percent. Promissory Notes and is managed by a Com- 
mittee of management. f • 

# + 

The Nile has risen extraordinarily this year, causing serious floods 
throughout Egypt. • 

«■ ^ * 

* * 

A^*ns l ANTlNOrr.K telegram says that the Ru stchuk Journal having 
published an insulting article to himself, fciie German Consul applied 
to the P01 1 for permission for three iionclads to pass through the 
Dardanelles to demand reparation of Bulgana. 'The Porte hesitates, 
and the journal has been suppressed. 

#% 

THE Times of India publishes the information as from an influential 
and reliable native Correspondent at Cabul, *dated the 6th, that the 
Amir is lying dangerously ill at Pagman. A previous letter stated 
that the gout hafl extended to the thigh and that there was a pro- 
position to amputate the left foot but that the Amir would not con- 
sent to the operation. 

• * 

The Home remittances from 1st April to 10th September 1887 
amounted to ,£7,278,300, the budget estimate for the twelvemonth 

being £ 16, 11 4,000. 

• • 

« * # 

The Coflee outturn in Coorg for the present year is estimated at 
7000 tons. It is expected to be above the average of last year, 
unless the reason grows unfavorable. 

• • 

We read in the Malabar and Travancore Spectator of the 10th 
September 

“At the Court of the Tempoiary Deputy-Magistrate of Malabar, 
on 29th ultimo, a complaint was laid by Mr. Charles Ackrill, of 
Calicut, against C Masilaifmny Moodelliar, the Pioprictor and res- 
ponsible Editor, and T. Sadagopa Modclliar, the Printer and Pub- 
lisher, of the Madras Law Times , charging both, under section 500 
of the Indian Penal Code, with having published, in the issues of 
thrtf nevvspaj^r of 30th ^july and 13th August last, defamatoiy ar- 
ticles concerning him. Application was at the same, time made for 
the issue of warning against both the accused, complainant urging 
that, as the papers in question had been icccived in Calicut, the 
Court at Calicut had junsdiction to entertain the complaint. The 
Magistrate, however, detei mined to take time to consider the ques- 
tion ; and fixed the 5th instant as the date on which he would give 
his decision. The case was accordingly called on on that day, when 
the Com t decided that it had jui isdir lion ; but pointed out that, un* 
d a Cncular older of the Punjab Chief Court, the interests of all 
panic-, to the tiial must he considered. Ileie the complainant only 
resided at Calie nt, while the majoiity of the witnesses and both ac- 
cused resided at Maclia$.t Under the circumstances, the Court deter- 
mined to submit the iccoid to the District Magistrate, with the re- 
quest that iie would move the High Comt to diiect the transfer of the 
case to the file of the Chief Piesidcncy Magistrate of Madras. Pend- 
ing the ordeis of the District Magistrate, however, the case was 
adjourned. An older was passed by Mr. Logan, on Wednesday 
last, m winch he has declined to apply for a transfer of the ease to 
Madras, as suggested by the Tempoiary Dy. Magistiate ; and direct- 
ed thatV tbali lie heard at Calicut, before the Comt in which the 
complaint lias been laid. Any witnesses resident at Madras, or 
elsewhere at a Afaunce, the Distnei Magistrate has pointed out, may 
be examined by Commission. Process will now issue accoidingly for 
the appearance of both the accused. ” 

• 

• • 

« * 

Twr. following from the Inti m Mhror we sometime ago marked for 
ext 1 act : — 

“What good mathematical heads our Indian youths possess will be 
evident fioin the fact that Mr. Otul Chander Dutt, though not fir-.t in 
the list of successful candidates at the last Civil Service Examination, 
was first in mathematics — the number of marks won by him being 799 
out of 1,000, which was the highest number, and the next candidate 
gained only 717 matks. He would have stood somewhat higher in the 
list, if he had not selected, as his second language, Latin, instead of 
Sanskrit, which I e could, perhaps, have more easily acquired. It is 
satisfactory to note that Mr. Dutt stood first in all the mathematical 
examinations at which he appeared before. 4 ’ 

A single instance like that cannot support a generalisation. The 
faculty of numbers is a well-established tlfing and there are hundteds 


of our countrymen who aie deficient in it. For all that, that is one of 
the strong points in our people. Nation for nation the Bengalis are in 

this respect certainly superior to the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

• * 

• • * 

By Regulation made under the Siam Order ii/'Council, 1S87, 

“ Evciv British subject resident in Bangkok, or within twenty-four 
hours’ journey thereof, and every British subject resilient in Clnengmai, 
or within twenty-four horns’ journey thereof, being of the age of 
t\\enty-<m.e years or upwanN, or being married, or a widower or widow, 
thougn under that age, shall in the month »of January, 1887, and in 
eveiy subsequent year, register himself or herself ift the, register-book 
kept fui that pui pose, either at Her Majesty’s Cnnsulaie-Geneial in 
Bangkok or at Her Majesty’s Vice-Cqnsulate at Chiengmai, and ail 
British subjects resident in Siam beyond those limits shall, in like 
manner, register themselves as early as inay conveniently be in the 
year 1887 and every subsequent year, subject to this qualification, 
tluyt the registration of 1 man shall be deemed to include tlTe re- 
gistration of his wife, unless she is living apart from him, and that the 
registration of the head of a family, whether male or female, shall 
be deemed to comprise the registration of all females being relatives 
to the head of the family (in whatever degree of lelationship) living 
under the same roof with the head of the family at the time of his 
or her registration.” 

The fee for registration is 2 ticals and the penalty for non-registra- 
tion extends to ten limes that amount or 20 ticals. 

* * 

The c och 1 n A rgus h a s i t : — • 

“ The Mctinpolis of Travancore teems with literary curs who keep 
on baikiug incessantly at the Maharajah, the Dewan and Mr. Watts. 
But i/ni bona i He who runs may read, that the miserable effusions 
that weekly appear in the columns of our Calicut contemporary owe 
their origin to hatred, envy, malice and all unchai itablcncss. Let the 
Spectator be on his guard, and circumspect in what he publishes from 
ii responsible writets, for when the day of reckoning comes, his inspirers 
amljContnbutors will be non est and he will have to bear the brunt. We 
speak fiom personal experience and we tru->t that our advice will be 
taken in the spirit iig which the same is offered.” „ 

That is good. As we say in Bengal? the patient of one day is the 
quack of another. But it is extraordinary that all the grave statements 
of the Spectator should pass ynchallenged. How does our friend 
Sarvani now ? 

*** 

After all the White Sonars of Madras city are not to enter into their 
new-gotten Raj without a struggle. We read in the Madras Law 
Times : — 

14 It mtost be remembered that sometime in October las,t year General 
William Ward Andeison of London undertook to raise a large loan of 
20 or 25 lacs of rupees to the Zemindar of Sivaganga and in pursuance 
of this undertaking caused the money lenders to deposit £5,000 as 
earnest money in the Madras Bank and subsequently in December 
last year the Zemindar authorized by a duly registered deed of Power 
to raise the loan and complete the bargain, the Zemindar having been 
actuated on the assurance of the fnst-lruits lying idle in the Madras 
Bank. Seeing the then pressing difficulties of the Zemindar some 
Euiopean gentlemen have managed to overcome the long unwill- 
ing Zemindar, and obtained a lease of the Zemindaiy for 22 
years on condition of paying up 17 lacs of mpecs debt and 
taking possession o* the estate with the produce and income of about 
3 lacs then in chaige of the Receiver of the Court. Just a day or two 
before the lease was actually enteicd into a written agi cement, the 
General’s intimation reached the Zemindar of Ins arrival to complete 
the bargain. The Zemindar waj indiffeient 'to this intimation, and 
granted the lease. The lesult being, \vc # understand, that General 
Anderson intends filing two suits shoitly, one for 2 lacs of rupees for 
his services, and the other for the specific perfoimancc of the con- 
tract. The affairs arc in a mess, and if the Zemindar was in the fault 
he must be heavily fined by mulcting him in heavy damages. As for 
the lessees who seem to have appmcntly taken with the full knowledge 
of Gcneial Andetsou’s covenant, they must be made to look back to 
their place being itfpaid the money they actually paid minus the pi o- 
fits of the estates they have icccived. We are in possession of the full 
facts of the matter, but as the matter is’sqnn to come in turner what 
lawyers teun Sub judite we reft ni 11 fr&m making comments at ptesent.” 

Yes, it is but fair to the lawyers that they should have a slice of the 
carcase. Indeed, they have quite a lien on it. It was they that originally 
brought it to its present condition. It was in the Shivganga and Ram- 
nad litigation that the elder generation of the bar and their Bcebees 
and misti esses made their harvest of Rupees. It was in those cases 
that the colossal fees discussed in a late issue were exacted— for who- 
ever heard of such sums ever willingly paid for professional work ? 

* 

• * 

Mr.' Henry Rhodes Morgan, Deputy Conservator of Forests, son 
of Major-General Morgan, of Ooty, laid a criminal charge of 
adultery with Mrs. Morgan against Mr. H. T. Ross, of the Madras 
Civil -Service, the acting Registrar of the High Court, Appellate Side. 
The hearing commenced on the 31st August before Mr. Scharlieb, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras. Mr. Gantz, instructed by Mr. 
Short, appealed for the complainant ; the Advocate-General and Mr. 
Branson, instructed by Mr. William Morgan, for the defendant. Mr. 
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Gantz opened the case. In the course of the address he stated th^t 
Mr. Ross sought the acquaintance of Mrs. Morgan which acquaintance 
culminated into six acts of adultery, three times in a bullock coach and 
twice in Mrs. Morgan’s ^ouse, and once m the compound, the first 
of which almost amounted t^rape. This assault on the wife had 
decided the husband to proceed criminally against her seducer. 

The first witness examined was the aggrieved husband, whose cross- 
examination was reserved.^ Mrs. Morgan next stepped into the 
witness box. The Magistrate, on the objection of the defence, refused 
the application to have her examined in the Chambers. Other wit- 
nesses were examined and the case committed to t^ie sessions. The 
Magistrate would not entertain the more serious charge of rape. 

■m 

The Rao of Cutch has immortalised himself, Being in London during 
the Jubilee, he laid himself and his substance out for an entertain- 
ment regardless of expense to the assembled royalties and other 
magnates. The description of it in Tuth is worth embalming: — 

“The ball given by the Kao of Cutch on Tuesday was an enter- 
tainment of Oriental spendour, and again there was a large muster 
of Royalties and a great show of smart people, most of the invita- 
tions having been sent out by the Duchess of Manchester. « The 
whole house was brilliantly illuminated, there being seven thousand ' 
colored lamps outside and on «the balconies. There were palms, 
powers, and blocks of ice everywhere, and the decorations of every kind 
were superb. The supper, which included many novelties, was far and 
away the best that has been given in London this year, the champagne 
was perfect, and the meal was admirably served. There was iced soup, 
which was eagerly devout cd, curries and devilled chicken (prepared 
the Rao’s cooks), which weie of superlative excellence, and ortolancc 
in abundance. A report had been spread that present to the value of 
£10,000 weie to be given in the cotillion ; so dire was the disappoint- 
ment when it turned out that there was to be no “ cotillion, ” and that 
the Monte-Cristo-like gifts were a “ Ham film, ” for “society ” is about 
as fbnd of gifts as a waiter at a restaurant is of tips. The Prince of 
Wales and his sons danced incessantly, and so did the Princesses of 
Teck and Schlcswing-Holstein. The Rao blazed with jewels, and 
looked exceedingly picturesque. Princess Victoria of .Schleswig- Hol- 
stien wore a very pretty and becoming diebs of white satin. The Du- 
chess of Manchester) looked splendidly handsome in pale yellow satin 
covered With cloth of gold, and with a superb tiara of diamonds. Lady 
Randolph Chiii chill looked well in black * tulle worked on white silk. 
{Hack was very commonly worn. Mrs.. Hopes’ diamonds and emer- 
alds attracted much attention, and so did Lady Ractives 5 pearls. The 
servants were in white, which produced a pleasant cold effect.” 

And to-think of being insulted after all that I 

The following is going the round of the papers : — 

“ A painful sensation has been caused by horrible revelations in 
Ottawa tending to show an extensive traffic in children similar to that 
exposed by the Pall Mall Gazette recently. The chief of the police is 
making an investigation. The Ottawa Free Press has taken up the 
matter. ” • 

The truth is that this kind of traffic goes on, more or less, in almost 
every country in Europe and America, or for that matter in Asia, 
though* the modus opet amli is so quiet as to escape general observation. 


stant reminder has at length proved too much for him. There is a 
proverb among us that the blind or one-eyed get into a passion if they 
are mentioned as such. It m£y be dangerous to suggest the truth to 
those whose head-pieced are not in the best condition. 


(Editorial $totcs. 

— . — — 

A YUB Khan if for the moment no* est. There is no knowing where 
he may be vegetating. This is the substance of the news 
telegraphed to the Government of India from Meshed. Great anxiety 
is in consequence expressed in all quarters. Mischief is apprehended 
from this Sirdar’s fiight coupled as it is with the difficulty of £S££rtain- 
I ing his movements or whereabouts. We confess we do not share thi^ 
new Mervousness, To begin with, we do not believe that Ayub^fas 
given his keepers the slip in any'tiue sense ; and we believe the keepers 
of the frontier on both sides could, if they cared, seize him. Even 
now, a little well-dispensed smart-money will in a few days put 
milord Anglaise in possession of the Sirdar’s address, or for the 
matter of that, of his carcase, if needed. Speaking with due Oriental 
'politeness we may say that these Cdhtral Asiatics are the most mercan- 
tile in spirit of all races on earth. 

Now that the Teutons tiuie and unmixed of the Fatherland have set 
their heart upon the acquisition of “ Ships, Colonics and Commerce, 
they are naturally nutSaxoning the outsider Saxons. It is telegraphed 
from Wellington that five hundred German troops landed at Samoa, 
deposed the reigning king, and, in spite of the British and American 
Consular protests, proclaimed a rival potentate. That is prompt .and 
to the purpose — like the foray of Texan heroes headed by a noted 
General.” * m 


The new Crimes law is being worked with vigor in Ireland, under 
vigorous resistance. Mr. O’Brien having failed to appear under a 
summons at Mitchelstown, a wariant was ordered on the 9th. A mob 
followed the arresting office* s, and the Police told off for their protec- 
tion were repulsed, many being severely injured. The Police protected 
themselves by firing on the mob and wounded many and filled two 
Order could only be restored by withdrawing ^Jie Police. 

Lord George Hamilton declaied in the House of Commons on the 8th 
that England still being supreme in respect thereof, there *was no ill* 
tention to add to her Iiondads. Yes, if our costly floating pans could 
be depended upon in the “tug of war.” But when! is the Nelson to 

lead them to victory ? Where ? 

_ _ - • 

% 

A RESIDENT of Kulu has, it is said, “ been experimenting very succcss- 


THE following is going rouftd the Press : 

“A correspondent of an American p«!per speaks of an antidote to sea 
sickness. The sea-going pei*m must lie furnished with a tubber bag, 
twelve inches long and tour inches wide, the mouth of which was 
closed by iron damp. This bag is to be filled with small pieces of it e, 
and applied to the spine at the base of the brain for half to thee-quarters 
of an hour eiery morning. It will have a most soothing effect, and he 
will enjoy every hour and every meal. ” 

There is no novelty in that method. It is the lafe Dr. Chapman’s 
cure for sea-sickness. It was ^advocated in some very good pamphlets. 
Chapman’s icebags were we^ielieve»sold by the chemists. 


Dr. Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras, has shamed Solomon. 
He has, like a true German, evolved out of the depths of his conscious- 
ness, or the confusion thereof, a truly new grievance. Before the 
Public Service Commission, he is said to have complained of the 
Madras Government poking fun at him once every year by sending him 
a present of the year’s Report on the Lunatic Asylums. That con- 


Holloway s Pills — Invalids distracted by indigestion and discouraged 
In their search for its remedy should make uialof this never-faihAg 
medicine. A lady, long a martyr to dyspeptic tortures, writes that 
Holloway’s Pills made her feci as if a burden had been taken off her. 
Her spirits, formerly low, have greatly improved ; her capricious appe- 
tite has given place to healthy hunger ; her dull, sick headache lias 
departed, and gradully so marvellous a change has been effected, that 
she is altogether a new creature, and again fit for her duties. These 
Pills may be administered with safety to the most delicate. They 
never act harshly, nor do they ever induce weakness ; they rightly 
direct deranged, and control excessive, action. 


fully with tobacco from American seed, which, having been fermented* 
and cured, gives a very pleasant cool smoking tobacco far superior 
to Pusa.” We are not familiar with tobacco curing. From the above 
language, it is not quite clear whether the seed of the leaf was subject- 
ed to fermentation. By smoking tobacco, we suppose, is here meant 
leaf fit for conversion into cigars and cigarettes, or otherwise smoking it 
diy. When will Europeans and Americans revert to the former Anglo- 
Indian habit of using the far more civilised and agreeable Oriental pipes ? 
\t is not convenient as the dry mode, no doubt, but directly thgj^uler 
of fashion show a kindly disposition to the better way, the manufacturers 
and the men of practical science who serve manufacturers, will take up 
the matter and reduce the inconvenience to a minimum. Handy hookahs 
are not difficult of construction. It is due to the progress of the timqs 
that a stand should be made against the present practice. We respect- 
fully appeal to His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught to lead* 
the people of the West to the light of the East. Cigars and the dry 
pipe may, for some time to come, be allowed in the open air or on 
railways. But it is time enough for a beginning in reform. 

THE India office judgment in the Cambay scandal has appeared. It 
is the worst scandal in the whole business. The people of India and 
their rulers on the spot are alike insulted by this senseless piece of 
insolence. Those of our Western contemporaries who smiled at our 
extravagance at hinting at the resignation of Lord Reay, by way of 
answer to the despatch, will see how superior as a guide is our in- 
I stinct to their wisdom. The Secretary of State takes the Governor 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER if iSSj. 

O N the eve of our^mnual national Jubilee we are 
shocked By the intelligence of the death of an 
Englishman in England. which comes ljomc to our 
breast as tho dart of a personal bereavement/ We 
are sure it will be so felt by many, natives as well 
as Europeans.' It is, at the same time, much more 
than a private loss. It is a public calamity. In 
Major Evans Bell the nation has lost its sturdiest 
champion. God’s mercy on him ! 


THE DOORGA I’OOJA. 

« 

T he national Festival of Bengal is come. It is 
the Doorga Pooja season. We arc indeed in the 
midst of the Pooja — the worship of the goddess 
Doorga. Let not the European reader start — th£ 
fact is even so. The worship is rather hastening to its 
end, for it commenced quite a week ago. In another 
week or ten days, all will be over! Not to puzzle 
foreigners we must explaiy that the chronolgy of the 
Pooja or worship* is divided into two parts — the 
preliminary rites and the final observances, both 
being equally necessary. The preliminary part ex- 
tends from twelve days to one day, according to the 
custom of the worshipper, but ’the latter worship is 
the same for all extending to three days and a final day 
for the breaking cremony, in all four days. Now the 
preliminary worship is usually performed in quiet and 
without ostentation. Few can afford an expensive car- 
nival of a fortnight — the very health of most Bengalis 
is unequal to such a strain, specially at this the worst 
season in the land. Ilencc most men are content to 
observe the worship and religious ritual — themselves 
a costly affair, with their offerings to gods and priests. 
Still those who do not mind the expense, have! music 
and # song- the Naobut and N dutches on those intro- 
ductory days as on the succeeding ones. Every 
body reserves his /ull force for the last four days. 
Ofi these days of the main worship, all the expense 
and festivity, the feasting and merry-making, are con- 
centrated and lavished. It is on these too that the 
great goddess and her companions, connections and 
dependents arc worshipped in their statues bepainted 
and dressed out and bedecked in all f their tinsel. 
Naturally, in the eyes of Europeans and in those of 
the Indian masses tjjb to some extent, these four 
•days, which are certainly of paramount importance, 
embrace the whole period of the Doorga Pooja. 
This Pooja is a national festival in asmuchas it is 
enjoyed by all classes of the population, not excepting 
those who share not in the religious observances. 
Hindus and Mussulmans -dike look forward to it with 
lively feelings pf thankful expectancy. But it is 
only the higher classes that know its mysteries 
divisions and chronological extent, 
the community, it is the Bengali 
days. Such too is nationally the 
pression. 

Herein is the root of all the difficulty about 
the Doorga Pooja vacation which crops up from 
time to time, almost year* after year. It was 
not so bad before. Formerly, Europeans lived 
in the land more, and associated more with the 
people. They knew more . of the country and the 


its 

For the rest of 
Carnival of fotir 
Anglo-Indian irn- 


inhabitants and, as a /natter of course, liked and 
loved them better.^ Of* late years, the pride of the 
Europeans, inflamed as it is in India of all places 
under the sun, has been further eficouraged, on the 
one hand by the increasing sense of security of their 
power, and on the other by not unnatural jealousy of 
native advancement. •They no “longer care t>o be 'on 
good terms tvith the natives. They would perhaps 
like to show how they disliked and despised these — 
natives. The old disposition to sympathise with 
these children of the soil has long s\nce evaporated. 
While the freedom of the native press and the ob- 
streperous bearing of many of the Baboos have 
nished many of the better class of Europeans with 
a plausible excuse to hand. Hence the constant 
bickerings between Britons and Baboos wc hear of in 
Government and private establishments. Hence too 
the attack now annually made on the Bengali's Long 
Vacation on the occasion oT the ‘Doorga Pooja. 

The question was 'forced on the attention of Gov- 
ernment during the brief pert oil that Sir Steuart 
Bayley acted for. Sir Ashley Eden as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. After patient enquiry and ex- 
haustive discussion, it decided on the continuing the 
indulgence to its Hindu servants and subjects of 
Lower Bengal. It was hoped that no more would be 
said upon the matter. But it was again raised in the 
time of Sir Rivers Thompson by the Chamber of 
Commerce acting as the mouthpiece of tfie Calcutta 
merchants and bankers. But the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor showed a firmness which astonished his admirers. 
He too, the man of prayer, bowed his orthodox 
Christian neck to the yoke of the Himalayan Amazon 
worshipped by the Hindus. 

Thus again and again has the matter been settled. 
But all in vain. It has again been raised, This 
time in certain quarters of the banking and com- 
mercial world. Last week we made an appeal to these 
employers on behalf of their men. This week we have 
unearthed for their benefit the nftble Go/crnmeiPt 
letter in which the subject was last discussed and de- 
cided. Here it is - 

Financial Department. 

M ibccllancoub.— No. 328T-— K. 

Darjeeling, Dated the 30th May, 18H2. 

From Colinan Mac.iu 1 .iy, Esq., Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. • 

To the Secy, to tin* Govt, of India, Dept, of Finance & Commerce. 

Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the ^receipt of your letter 
No. 773, dated 29th ultimo, enclosing, for an expression of the 
Lieutenant-Governor's opinion, a memorial addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of India by the B-hgal Chamber of Commerce, urging 
that the Doorga Poojah holidays should in future be restricted to the 
four close days which are alone observed as religious holidays. 

2. The history of this question and the arguments on both sides 
were very fully discussed in Mr. Cockerell's letter No. ^Sojj^latcd 
I 2th September 1879, with which were forwarded copies of a re- 
presentation on the subject from the Chamber of *SL#>mmcrcc, and 
of a report by a special Committee appointed by Sir Ashley Eden 
to consider it. The final decision of the Government of India, 
conveyed fti Mr. Chapman’s letter No. 452, dated 28th January 
1880, was that the observance of the Doorga Poojah holidays in the 
public offices in Calcutta should continue as heretofore, care bcin^ 
taken to reduce to a minimum the inconvenience and loss which the 
mercantile community must, in consequence of this determination, 
continue to bear. 

3. Mr. Rivers Thompson is of opinion that the general question 
thus definitely settled two years ago should not now be re-opened, 
but that some finality should be recognized in the decision on argu- 
ments which* have been so repeatedly pressed upon the Government. 

is to be observed, moreover, that the memorial now submitted 
docs not really address itself to the merits of the case. The ques- 
tion is not whether 12 holidays arc required to admit of the per- 
formance of the religious observance of a large section of the com- 
munity. It has been admitted that five days only are really neces- 
sary for this purpose. The question is whether, for the convenience 
pf one section, Government should take action which would debar 
the whole body of its Hindoo servants from participating in the great 
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national festival of the Province. T^at these holidays have come 
to be rccogni/.cd as such a festival if not open to discussion. Mr. 
Rivers Thompson concurs most fully in thef views of Sir Steuart 
Bayley set forth in the following extract from paragraph 20 of Mr. 
Cockerell’s letter above alluded to : — “ It is quite certain that this 
deprivation, re-acting as it must, on the habits and feelings of the 
community in every village of Bengal, will not only be felt as a 
sft#ous hardship, but will^ivc rise to an amount of heart-burning 
and discontent which cannot but have an injurious ^ffcct, and which 
should only be incurred as an unavoidable alternative to some more 
serious evil.” The Government of India deliberately decided that 
the inconvenience sustained by the mercantile community, who 
have selected this country as the scat of their business, is, however 
it map Am regretted, a smaller evil than the abrogation of the great 
^fe stival of by far the largest section of the native community. It is 
nUmto the point to argue that a compromise could be made by which 
the performance of religious duties could be provided for. Such a 
compromise would still involve the curtailtmcnt of a national holi- 
day to which the natives of this country attach great importance ; 
and this the Government have decided not to permit. 

4. It remains to be considered whether any further precautions 
than have already been adopted could ‘be taken to mitigate the in- 
convenience which is eptailcd* upon the mercantile community,' 
The Chamber have not made any recommendations short of a com- 
plete annulment of the decision so recently announced by Govern- 
ment. Incidentally, however, they refer to a circumstance which 
appears to show that the measured taken havp been fairly effective. 
They state that on the five days on which the Bank of Bengal was 
open for half time during the last holidays, business to the extent of 
l/i crores of rupees was transacted. Mr. Rivers Thompson observes 
that it was urged before the Committee of 1879 that a stoppage of 
business for fourteen days would represent a check to the extent of 
3 crores in the commerce of Calcutta. The figures supplied by 
the Chamber show to how large an extent this inconvenience has 
been obviatcck The Lieutenant-Governor would also on this sub- 
ject invitf, special attention to the following extract from the dissent 
of the two native members of the Committee of 1879, onc °f 
himself a leading merchant of the city : — 

“ Wc are in a position to state that the inconvenience complained 
of has been minimized under the arrangements introduced since 
1874. With the exception of five days absolutely required for the 
observance of the religious ceremonies, the Custom House is kept 
open during the vacation ; although the Banks arc dosed the ex- 
change operations may be, and are, carried on, and, as a matter of 
fact, rh<* Batiks do take cheques from the purchasers of bills during 
the vacation. So remitting by telegram and otherwise need not be 
suspended. With regard to transactions in produce there is a cessa- 
tion of four days of Poo j ah proper, but for the remaining few days 
pf the holidays they on as before, and little inconvenience is felt 
on account of the vacation or the closing of the Banks, inasmuch 
as cash payment is not generally required ; because those who can 
command credit get it all the same, both when there arc holidays 
and when there arc no holidays. We do not deny that there is 
some inconvenience owing to the general suspension of business 
during the Doorga Poojah vacation, and tlut it would be an ad- 
vantage to men of business and commerce if the Banks and public 
.offices were kept open during the holidays. But this is an incon- 
venience which need not impede the cause of commerce, except in 
those cases in which men work without sufficient capital.” 

It is to be remark^ that since this dissent was written, arrange- 
ments have been nude to open the Bank of Bengal on the days on 
which the Custom House is opened. During the last holiday s the 
Custom House and the Bank of Bengal were opened on five out of! 
the twelve holidays, and of these last two were Sundays. Mr. 
Rivers Thompson is unable to admit that these arrangements were 
insufficient. 

T^yirigii.al memorial received with your letter under reply is 
herewith returned. 



TIIE DECADENCE- OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

English literature occupies such a wide field, that it not 
* only needs resolution, but a spirit of much diffidence to 
reply to the question, Is English literature decaying? Has 
it reached a senile period ? Docs it display the weakness if 
not the imbecility of old age ? We believe not ! But just as 
the English novel is not decadent, so it is in the matter of 
every other form of English literature. But we believe it 
is true to say that, every age is prone to think t^hat the ages 
whiih preceded it, and especially the onc in which itself was 
nursed, were in every respect so much finer than the present; 
just as ex-school boys, going back in memory to the schools 
they have not long left, and comparing them with those of 
the present, are surprised to find that not one of the school 
boys of to-day, can accomplish the things they or their fel- 
lows did ; whether it be a feat of literary gymnastics or relates 
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to great achievements in the play-ground. Why it is only 
half or a dozen years since they were at school ! This clear- 
ly proves to their mind that the genfis school-boy is be- 
coming rapidly demoralized. One finds the same fallacy 
of perspective running through every line of human thought 
and human memory. Let us take matured men and 
women ; do wc not find them reasoning of the past just in 
the same way as the ex-school boy ? Do we not, ourselves, 
exactly in the same way compare our own times with the 
times of our fathers? Yet our fathers lived in the days 
when there were no railways, no ocean steamers, no wonders 
wrought by electricity, nor were the many great inventions 
of the present known. W<5, however, slip through.thcse 
facts by saying to ourselves that these are innovations, and 
that innovation does not necessarily mean progression. 
Oh no ! The days our fathers lived in were much the best 
we obstinately sum up. How often do we hear it said, that 
the days our fathers lived in were golden days ; our own 
days are described as argentine ; while it is forecasted that 
the days of our children will be of .iron. This is no new 
lamentation, as history teaches us, it seems that every gene- 
ration has lamented in a similar strain. All this but proves 
the spirit of conservatism that* lodges in the human heart. 
Hence it is that antiquity exercises such a mighty power 
over the human mind ; be it in matters of religion, taste, or 
otherwise. Anything bearing the impress of age is precious. 
Look at art ! See the worship people pay to the old masters! 
Take onc of the finest works of art by a modern painter ! 
Will it command the same price, and be held in the same 
estimation, as perhaps a rubbishy work by one of the old 
masters, with it£ fading colours and decaying canvas ? JYe 
know it will be held to be rank heresy to write thus, but 
wc do firmly believe, that among modern artists, there have 
been, and at the present time there are, many great painters 
and true artists, quite cquUl if not superior to any who have 
lived in the past. Is it not strange that antiquity-worship 
should live in a utilitarian age ? 

Milton, looking back to the luxurious days of the great 
Elizabeth, and bethinking him of the mighty group of poets 
whp clustered around the presence-chamber of the “ Maiden 
Queen,’! doubted in his own heart whether he himself was 
not born “ an age too late.” To Pope and his contempo- 
raries, on the other hand, the period of Milton and Drydcn 
seemed like the palmiest epoch of English literature. Pope, 
in turn, became the centre of the “Augustan Age” to the 
smaller poets who looked back upon him from the end of 
the last century. Byron, now to us a great classic, lamented 
that his Kncs had been cast in the degenerate days of Walter 
Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, instead of in the glo- 
rious times of Queen Anne, which appeared to him the cul- 
minating point of English literary greatness. “ It is all 
Claiidian with us now ! ” he murmured pathetically. For 
Byron had a low opinion of his own contemporaries, espe- 
cially the Lake poets ; but, so powerful is the glamour cast 
over the generation just preceding ^us by the effects of time 
that he thought very highly of a certain William GilTord, 
who had translated Juvenal’s Satires from Latin into Eng- 
lish^ and who would now in all probability be entirely for- 
gotten if it were not for the accident that he happens to be 
mentioned, in preference to Scott and other distinguished 
writers, in Byron’s own very immature poem, “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Tile, fact is, wc all grow up 
hearing frequently the names' of certain great men whose 
greatness was already recognised when we were children. 
These arc naturally accepted and believed in. They were 
always great it seems to us, and of course everybody must 
admit their gieatncss. But, when some young man (or young 
lady) unknown, suddenly produces a very able play, or poem, 
or history, and the great judges begin to praise it, we prick 
up our cars at once in incredulous astonishment “ Who on 
earth is he ? Why, I never in my life so much as heard of 
him till this very minute !” As though Shakespeare himself 
h 4 id not once been young ! As though everybody knew all 
about Goldsmith, and Johnson, and Fielding, and Smollett 
before even they had published a single volume ! 

No ; there are surely as good fish in the sea still as ever 
came out of it. If one looks at the newspapers at the be- 
ginning of the generation now just passing away, one will 
find exactly the same sort of complaints, oft Repeated, about 
the dearth of rising talent as those with which be- 
come now so familiar. Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincy, Hazlitt, were 
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all dead or passing into silence. Nobody had yet heard of 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, George ElioV Charles Rcado, Wilkie Collins, An- 
thony Trollope. It whs usual to say everywhere that the 
age of the giants was finished and the age of the pigmies 
was just beginning. To us, who look back upon the wonder- 
ful galaxy of great men and women that have adorned the 
entire length of the Victorian era, it seems absurd to read 
those queer lamentations upon the prospective failure of 
English genius, set forth so often, at tile exact moment 
when a prolific prop of marvellous thinkers afid writers was 
actually on the very point of growing up to its full maturity. 
Doubtless people .half a century hence will bo equally as- 
tonished at the way in which we now talk about all the great 
men being dead, and there being nobody worth speaking of 
at present left us, when so many writers destined hereafter 
to attain the pinnacle of fame are now living and working 
in our very midst. “ But you surely do not mean to place 
young authors like these,” says the admirer of the past, 

“ beside names like Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Rcade, Miss Austen, Richardson, Fielding.” Nay, we are 
not even sure that he docs not sometimes say, “beside* men 
like Moore and Jeffrey,” andMialf a dozen other absolutely 
forgotten and insignificant worthies. English literature is 
not decadent ; it has as hopeful and bright a future as Eng- 
lish fiction. 

We believe it will not be out of place to ask a similar 
question regarding Indian literature. Is Indian literatufc 
decadent? Alas the answer is very different, Indian litera- 
ture is not decadent, but dead ! IIow long is it since Inflia 
h^s been luminated by the works of a great poet, a great 
historian, a great philosopher, or a great wrfter on any sub- 
ject ? Does not the period go beyond the memory of man ? 
Sad as such a state may be, may we not indulge the hope 
that the time of resurrection for it has came? Possibly it 
may issue from its tomb in a new form ? Indian literature 
may live in English language? .As wc said in our last 
article, the number of men of culture in India who arc able 
to think in English and convdy their thoughts in good 
language is great, and it is increasing yearly. The English 
schoolmaster 1ms done good and faithful service in the coun- 
try. Will not these educated men see that, by turning their 
attention to literature, by chronicling the historical facts of 
the country, by bringing to light the many thrilling incidents 
of the past, by studying and unveiling the causes that have 
produced the direful effects of suffering and poverty the 
peasantry of many districts are suffering under, and from a 
grasp of the subject pointing out modes of cure •or of ame- 
lioration, that by such pursuits they will do more for their 
country than by dabbling in politics prematurely. There 
is a time for all things. He who causes two blades of grass 
to grow where one blade grew before is a greater benefact- 
or of his country than the man who is afflicted with the 
cacocthcs loquendi and can pour, forth *a stream for hours. 
India calls her sons first* to ameliorate the condition of their 
weaker and poorer brethren 1 Of what avail is it to a hungry 
stomach, to a feeble and poorly clad body, that the consti- 
tution of the land, where he finds only suffering and want, 
is the best the world can show*! Improve the dwelling-places 
of the tillers of the soil, give them better food and mure 
suitable clothing ; do not boast of the civilization of India 
while so many of her children have barely a rag wrapped 
round their loins, which scarcely covers nakedness— whose 
worldly wealth often consists of a bundle of dirty clouts and 
a brass pot or two. Sec to it yc educated men of India 
that yc justly and fittingly discharge the responsibility 
which more light and knowledge has thrown upon you ! 
trifle not with the sacredness of your mission ! Do not play - 
we beseech you — at raising your country ! The Statesman 
has over and over, in able “leaders” and “leaderettes,” 
pointed out this glaring default on the part of the educated 
men of the country ; and has lucidly shown that no Eng- 
lishman, or foreigner, can even possibly undertake njuch 
of such literary work. We can only hope that what the 
Statesman has said, so faithfully, truthfully, and in a spirit 
which seeks the real good of India, may go home to many# 
hearts and bear fruit. 

L. 


Mr. Turnbull retires from duty and the Calcutta Municipality, next 
March, on a pension of Rs. 500 a month. , 
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DEADLY LAUGHTER AND THE SHOCK 
OF TRANSPORT. 

Jest, and youthfull jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebfe’s check, 

And love to live in dample sleek, &c., 
down to tripping it, * • 

as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe, 

are all very well, so far as they go, but no farther^ There seems to be 
ample reason for Milton’s Laughter 14 holding both his sidejj^^There 
is danger as real in giving yourself up to the luxury of tears as in the 
dissipation of immoderate risibility — a physical danger no less sertWiis'l 
and more visible, than the spiritual demoralisation. The follow- 
ing, which is going round the civilised world, will explain what we 
mean 

“A singular story was told at an inquest at Sheffield on Friday as to 
the cause of death of a young married woman named Clara Elizabeth 
Smith. On Tuesday night her neighbour found that the lock of his 
front door had gone wrong, and he had to* get through a room window. 
She was laughing heartily tit his misfortune, and suddenly fell down 
unconscious, dying shortly afterwards. The actual cause of death was 
apoplexy, brought on by laughter.’^ % 

As regards their physical effect, the extremes of pleasure and pain 
meet. The shock of sudden luck may give the quietus to a weak man, 
like the shock of sudden misfortune. This is well-understood in this 
country. Many instances are in the mouth of the people. In our part, 
there is a story, well-founded we believe, of how the head of one of 
our principal families rose from the card-table exclaiming Quatorze / 
and died soon after from the result of that day’s play with the word 
on his lips. We heard in the Rampore Nawabate in I^ohilkund, a 
story of a poor Mahomcdan physician gone from that state in search 
of a living to another Pathan principality in Central India, Tonk, 
where, after a long obscurity and almost beggar-poverty, he suddenly 
found an opening for a career when, as a last resort, after every avail- 
able treatment had been lavished unon the ailing Chief of the state, 
and all the physicians, from far and near, had given the patient up 
he, the poor unknown Ramporee, being called in, was able to effect a 
complete cure. The grateful Nawab asked, the successful* physician 
what reward would satisfy him, being ready to give him as much satis- 
faction as he had given the patient by rescuing him from death. The 
poor Hakim thought he was as extravagant jn his expectation a9jie 
could dare to be when he asked Ten thousand Rupees. The Nawab, 
who was famous for his liberality, could not help pitying the meanness 
of his savioui’s wishes and looked wonderingly at him. This terrified 
the physician into a suspic ion of having committed a rashness. The 
Nawab, however, immediately reassured him by 01 dering *the sum to 
be brought before him. Ten bags of a thousand each were brought in. 
They seemed to make no impression upon the Rampoorce ufttii the 
Nawab ordered the bags to be cut open and the silver pouted out. 
Then the Hakim’s face biightenecl up. The Nawab ordered shawls 
and embroidered cloths and jewellery in acfdTtion for him, who was 
now asked if he haiboured any other wish. The man said he 
was perfectly satisfied, only he would like to see if possible what 
he had regarded almost as the fabalous sum of a lac of Rupees. The 
Nawab was willing to humour him to the top of his bent and indeed 
enjoyed the confessions of a poor man. A hundred thousapj^Kupces 
were brought in and poured on the spot into a separate heap, near the 
Rs. 10,000. With what amazement the physician beheld the vaster 
wealth may be imagined. Perhaps, the sensation of wonder was follow- 
ed by a st-nse of the insignificance of his own portion from contrast. 
Rut this was not allowed to crystalise into a feeling of depression or 
envy. For the good Nawab immediately offered him the whole, fa<; 
and all. The poor man could hardly believe his senses. It seemed all 
a dream. On being repeatedly assured that the Nawab meant what he 
said, he inquired if he might touch the money by way^ of possession. 
The Nawab not only assented but told him to go into the thick of the 
heaps of silver and seat himself and handle the money and other 
effects as his own. No sooner said than done. The man made for the 
silver hills running and took possession of the height of his fortune 
literally. The matter was getting serious. All decency had for some 
time been abandoned and now reason itself seemed disappearing. His 
eyes flashed fire and he pkiyed the most fantastic tricks before his 
master and the ruler of the country, taking up the rupees in handfuls 
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and pouring them on his lap and person and about him, demanding 
loudly if they could be his, if all the riches scattered about, were the 
poor penniless Ramporee’s without mistake ? in vain the Nawab now 
exercised his powers of understanding to reason with him to tolerable 
sobriety. The thing had gone too far, beyond an expressive joke. 
He invoked his very authority without effect. The ill luck of the 
ir^m asserted itself through all his extraordinary good fortune. He 
went stark mad, and, at the end pf a raving fit, fell # down insensible 
on his money— the symbol of his sudden prosperity— and revived not. 

The good Nawab grieved for his physician and was smitten with 
remorse for having been the unwitting author of the death of the man 
who h ad s aved his li/e. The money and effects he had carefully col- 
lectciHuut sent to the Hakim’s widow and family at home at Ranipore. 

Nawab of Kampore was an almost similar victim of sudden luck. 
But enough for the week is a single original romance of real life. 


THE GROSS ART OF LITIGATION. 

The District Munsiffof Madura had ordered the production of certain 
records from the Madura Taluk Cu^rhcrry. The papers were, it is said,* 
duly packed and the despatching clerk gave them to a Taluk peon for 
delivery to the Collector by whom it was to be transmitted to the 
Munsiff. The p # eon says that he placed it in a box used for the purpose, 
but on the following morning the box was found broken open and the 
papers gone. The peon and the M isalchi have been suspended and 
the matter is being eiupiiied into. It needs no ghost to tell us that 
the records were of great importance in the case. 

That is an old trick. A few years back, a young Zemindar in a 
neighbouring district got saved in a criminal trial by this kind of 
tampering with the records. In Bengal, people go to more desperate 
lengths, scruplifig not to destroy whole record-rooms or court-houses in 
order to avoid the evidence of a single account or other document. It 
was thus that the Cutwa Deputy Magistracy was once burned down by a 
suitor. The Magistrate who resided in the same house could barely 
save himself, but lie was so alarmed at the occurrence, lest some blame 
was imputed to him, that he came running down to Calcutta to advise 
with lus Jriends and report to the Lieutcnaut-Goveinur. Some years 
subsequently, the Nawab Nazim having instituted a civil suit against his 
Dewan fof what virtually was a criminal misappropriation of jewellery 
to a large extent, as per his own receipts left in the Toshakhana, all 
that the defendant, a man of great position and iniluence as well as 
wealth, being totally destitute of defence, could do was to have the case 
postponed ffbni time to time until Ins pleas for delay were exhausted. 
At that time the great Palace of Mooishcciabad itself, wlieie the ic- 
cords of the Nizamut weie kept, was to our knowledge distinctly in 
danger from violent destruction by the villany of man. But fortunate- 
ly too house was built of materials iai to > substantial. And after a 
year’s anxieties which broke down his health and hastened his death, 
tjie defendants usual good luck saven at once Jus hotline and honor. 
A siiangcr of Ins own race and self-same native city was prevailed 
upon generously to sacrifice himself in order to effect a re- 
coneiliation and mdufc* the enraged master to pardon the grave 
transgressions of the dismissed servant. fie only could do it, 
and alone lie did it, working zealously in this mission of peace, 
aad succeeded. In the same district or at an earlier period, 
a man snatched a document from the file of a case while in course 
of tri^and defied the Judge by deliberately eating it up. He was 
committed and punished, for contempt of court, to be sure, but the 
document was jftthe and he was safe from the punishment for forgery. 
What a pity Nund Cootnar with all his astuteness had not the genius 
of^this later Bengali I * 

Nor is the thing confined to natives. Nay, truth to say, it is a 
Western speciality. It is from their great Masters that the trick has 
descended to the poor natives— those vile imitators ! Indeed, this sort 
of bearding the lion in his own den— abstracting papers in open court, 
is a brave burglary that comes more natural to the manlier European, 
seasoned in (faring and nerved by experience, or suits his genius better, 
and altogether better becomes him, than it comes to, suits, or becomes 
the shrinking Asiatic. Only the European would scorn to lunch in ' 
Court on either parchment or rag. Not long ago, during a hearing in 
the High Court, the bench called for a paper but it w*as not found, until 
a respectable attorney was caught walking off with it in his breast- 
pocket. He would not give it up on any aocount, however. There was 
a great row over the business. Judges themselves could not make this 


exemplary “officer of Court " disgorge. His rashness, would receive 
condign punishment, everybody in Court said. But nothing of the 
kind. The good Chief Justice let the pluckyy^lower limb of the law to 
walk off with his prize. 


CANTONMENT JUSTICE’S JUSTICE. 

A Correspondent bf the Lahore Tribune asks why not abolish Can- 
tonment Magistrates? Why not? indeed. It is Sjiid that in future 
they will be appointed from Regiments to hold office for five years 
similar to any staff employment. “ Miles,” the Correspondent in 
question, wonders — 

“That the Finance Committee has not recommended the abolition 
of the office altogether, as the judicial work could be better per- 
formed by the Judicial Staff of the districts, and a young officer of 
a Regiment in the station could perform the sanitary portion of the 
work, and act as Secretary to the Cantonment Committee on a small 
staff allowance. He will be thus acting as the prosecutor in breaches 
of Cantonment Rules, and complying with the suggestion of the Chief 
Court in which the Judges have found the Cantonment Magistrate 
actinjJ ultra vires when convicting persons committing breaches of 
Cantonment Rules. Moreover, thc*majority of men who accept such 
appointments have very little aspirations, and seek the office for their 
own ease. Very few of them keep up their judicial knowledge ; and, 
now, with officers holding the appointment for only five years, much 
judicial expei ience cannot be expected, and in their zeal to please their 
own general officers, theie is every fear of a miscarriage of justice, 
it or instance, an officer, not very long ago, who acted for 3 years, at the 
end of the second year, actually fined a cloth merchant Rs. ten, for 
not keeping the proper sort of cicton an officer in the Cantonment 
required ; so that, if this kind of justice is to be expected from the 5 
year system, the native residents will have a bad time of it. As^the 
Government of India has taken the Punjab Government to task for not 
nursing its resources, I think it is a Jjood oppprtunity for the Punjab 
Government to recommend the abolition of these appointments, and 
I believe the majority of Cantonment Magistrates, unless their furlough 
pay is improved, that is, if they are allowed to draw their Military 
furlough pay, will be glad to see the proposal carried out.” 

As the Covenanted or Uncovenanted successor will have to be paid, 
we do not kuow whether there will be any saving from the abolition of 
these military Magistrates. But that the substitution of the regular 
District staff for the picked military bunglers on the bench will be a 
vast improvement there cannot be two opinions about the matter. 
It is a disgrace to the age that the farce of these military tribunals 
arc still maintained in India. What sort of judicial officers untrained 
military officers are likely to make, may be easily imagined. Judicial 
' v or k is not a joke that anybody should do it, while the veriest ninnies 
often succeeded in making inteicst enough to be created Cantonment 
Magistrates* And then, when they are Gazetted, they play fantastic 
tricks before high Ilcaven that makes angels weep ! And there is no 
help for the sufferers. Once a Cantonment Magistrate always a Can- 
tonment Magistrate ! 

The inhabitants may be worried— the press may vociferate, the 
District Chief may call for explanation, but the C. M.’s position is 
too firm for assault. And in th 3 end the old story continues. We 
speak not from a priori reasoning, but from absolute experience. 
“Miles” gives an instance of Cantonment justice. It is matched by 
similar doings in our immediate neighbourhood. We hope the atten- 
tion of the Supreme and Local Governments will be drawn to the 
subject. , 



MONGHYR. 

Jamal pur, September 7. 

Burglaries and thefts were rife at this station a few days ago. A 
native doctor of the place was robbed of almost all his earnings the 
other night. About half a dozen burglaries and house-breaking at 
dead of night have taken place almost simultaneously in dfffercnt 
houses under the very nose of the Local Police. What surprised 
us, to hear, is the daring attempt of the perpetrators to commit 
house-breaking in close proximity to the sudder Thana. The Police 
had better keep a sharp look out for the offenders, the sooner they 
possibly can the better. Otherwise, it would be impracticable 
for the residents to have sound sleep at night. 

An East Indian elderly lady, named Mrs. Walters, whilst busily 
engaged in watching some people fishing in the E. I Railway Com- 
pany’s tank here the other day, somehow slipped and fell into the 
tank which being full during the rainy season, she was about to be 
drowned when a native Christian who was angling on the other 
side went in and rescued her. 
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We witnessed a wonderful Tamasha on the maidan a few days 
back, close to Reservoir here, after the fashion of Mr. Blondin, who* 
exhibited himself in Calcutta some years back. The performers 
were Up country men a«d women. The # sword fencing, jumping 
over the rope, swinging\^>n the trapeze and the gymnastic exercises 
displayed by the females, were excellent. 

The Deputy consulting Engineer to the Government ol India for 
the Guaranteed Railways, accompanied by the Chief Engineer, the 
District Engineer, the Local Resident Engineer and .the Municipal 
Chairman, paid a visit to t]je native portion of the town, viz : 
Nayah Gaon and J&nghccra to examine the sanitary condition of 
the place, also to enquire into the long talked of*dcmolition of these 
quarters, but nothing final has boen come to as yet.. 

There has bccn*a heavy depression of traffic on the E. I. Railway. 
Compared with the figures of previous years’ earnings, they arc 
now leal than half. * It is in contemplation, I hear, to make a 
heavy reduction in the establishment of the several Departments 
of the company. Whenever there is occasion for reduction, we 
invariably sec that poor coolies, khalasccs, porters, and such like 
arc victimized. 

On Saturday last the 20th ultimo, a meeting was held in the 
native Institute for the purpose of presenting an address to Babu 
Dcvindra Nath Chatterjea, Homceopathic Practitioner, for rendering 
valuable services to the native community at large during a period of 
over 23 years. A memorial in the shape of a silver watch and % gold 
chain was presented him, paid oi*t of the subscription raised for the 
purpose. Wc arc right glad to see him thus honored, (treat credit 
is due to Dcvindra Babu for having acquired a knowledge of Homoeo- 
pathic medicine and practice, and making such good use of his 
knowledge as he has done. 

Perhaps it will be news to most of your readers that a splendijl 
steamer, the several parts of which were made by a firm in 
Scotland, has been put together at the Hooghly Bridge for the E. 1 . 
R. Company to ply between Sahcbgunge and Caragola in replace- 
ment of the old steamer “ Kashijee ” which has done good service to 
the company. The new stcatiyrr is to be named “The Bradford 
Leslie” after the agent t>f the E. I. Railway Company, and she is 
now having the finishing touches put on her at the docks at Howrah. 

Official $lapcr. 


THE CAMBAY SCANDAL DESPATCH 

From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

To the Governor of Bombay. 

No. 51, dated 4th August, 1887. 

I have received the letters of your Excellency in Council, Nos. 
16 and 18, Political, dated 1 8th of March and 1st of April last, 
relative to the case of Mr. Wilson, of the Bombay Civil Service. 

2. In a former letter your Lordship in Council explains that 
vou have thought it necessary to order a formal inquiry under Act 
XXXVII. of 1850, into the truth of the allegation of Mr. Shamrao 
Narayan Laud, Dcwan of the Cambay State, that Mr. Wilson 
while acting as Political Agent of that State made an infamous 
proposal to him in regard to his (Mr. Shamrao’s) daughter. 

3. After a lengthy inquiry, the Commissioners appointed by 
your Government, Mcssi%. J. G. Moore and J. R. Naylor, have 
arrived at the conclusion that Mr.* Wilson is guilty of the charge 
brought against him ; and ifl this conclusion you concur. You now 
refer the matter to me : and Mr. Wilson has at the same time sub- 
mitted a memorial in which he appeals against your orders. 

4. Your Excellency in Council has published a Resolution in 
which you adopt the conclusion of the Commissioners as to the 
facts, but state that you defer the issue of finaj orders until their 
proceedings have been considered by me. Moreover, it appears 
from the Indian newspapers that you have caused a letter to be 
addressed to Mr. Shamrao Laud* forwarding to him a copy of your 
Resolution, and saying that your Government arc fully satisfied that 
there was no justification for the insult he received from Mr. 

Wilson. t , Jr • r M 

5. I must express my regret that your lordship in Council 

should thus have anticipated my decision. The course which has 
been adopted is the more inconvenient because, after very careful 
and anxious consideration in Council of all the evidence which has 
been recorded by the Commissioners, I find myself unable to ac- 
cept the conclusions at which you have arrived, whether as regards 
the conduct of Mr. Wilson, or as regards that of the Dewan. 

6. The details of the charge made by Mr. Shamrao. Laud arc 
in themselves highly improbable, considering the position of'Mr. 
Wilson, his relations with the Dcwan, the nature of the proposals 
he is sa’id to have m*ie, and the alleged time and manner of making 
them It is equally difficult to believe that, if the charge made by 
Mr. Shamrao Laud were true, he (Mr. Shamrao) would have be- 
haved as he did during the six or seven days that Mr. Wilson re- 
mained in Cambay after making the proposals. It is clear that du- 
ring those days the Dcwan did not act as a native gentleman might 


naturally have been expected to act after receiving an insult so 
gross as that which he alleges he received. He maintained rela- 
tions apparently friendly with Mr. Wilson, but employed himself 
meanwhile in elaborating a ^heme of what may be described as 
artificial evidence in prder to substantiate a charge which he 
wished to have it in his power to bring forward subsequently — evi- 
dence, for instance, such as hi* letter to his Solicitor, dated the 23rd 
of November, and the interview which he had with Jhalia on the 
evening of that day in the presence of friends carefully before- 
hand secreted so that they might overhear what passed. It is estab- 
lished beyond doubt that at Mic time of ‘these alleged occurrences 
the Dcwan was fauch dissatisfied with the course pursued by Mr. 
Wilson in his official character of Political Agent, and that he was 
afraid of losing his appointment as Dewan in consequence of Mr. 
Wilson's action. The evidence in support of the charge made by 
Mr. Shamrao Laud is, on the whole, in my opinion, unsatisfactory 
and untrustworthy, and l think Mr. Wilson is entitled Tfo be 
acquitted. 

7. I regret to be obliged to qdd that, apart from all matters aTto 
which there is conflict of evidence, there are portions of Mr. Wilson's 
conduct, after the charge was brought against him by the Dcwan, 
which were in my opinion unworthy of an officer in the high posi- 
tion which he held ; and 1 am also of opinion that, after the view 
taken by your Government of Mr. Wilson's conduct, it is not de- 
sirable, in the interests of the public service, that you should be 

obliged again to employ him. I have, therefore, in the altogether 
exceptional circumstances 'of the case, determined to permit him to 
resign the Bombay Civil Service on a pension proportionate to the 
length of his service. This coursa is in accordance with the wishes 
of Mr. Wilson himself.* He has accordingly been placed on the 
Retired List, with effect from this date. 

8. I think that, up to the date of his leaving India, Mr. Wilson 

should receive the full pay and allowances of the appointment which 
he held under your Government at the time of his suspension, and 
that subsequent to that date he should be treated as on ordinary 
furlough. Your Excellency will be so good as to inform me of the 
exact amount of proportionate pension and also of the furlough al- 
lowances and pay to which, in consequence of this decision, he will 
be entitled. 0 

9. I think it desirable to add, for your information, that the 
papers were submitted by me to the Lord Chancellor, and I am 
authorised by him to say that he concurs in the view which I have 
taken of the case. It is a matter of satisfaction to me to know that 
my decision has this high sanction. 

_ ———————— 1 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Judicial. — The 13th September 1887, — Baboo Aghorc Nath 
Ghose, Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge of Raj- 
shahye, is promoted to the second grade of Subordinate Judges, with 
effect from the 1 6th July 1887, vue Baboo Mathoora Nath Gupta, 
retired. * » • 

Baboo Raj Chundcr Sanyal, Officiating Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes at Krishnaghur, Ranaghar, and Borjgong, is promoted 
to the second grade of Subordinate Judges, with effect from the 
19th proximo, the date on which Baboo Ram Coomar Paul Chowdry 
will retire from the service. • 

Baboo Hcmango Chandra Bose, Third Subordinate * Judge of 
Hooghly, is appointed to be a Subordinate Judge of the third grade, 
with effect from the 1 6th July 1887, vue Baboo Aghorc* Nafh 
Ghose. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Das, Third Subordinate Judge of Patna, is ap- 
pointed to be a Subordinate Judge of the tfiifd grade, with effect 
from the 19th proximo, vice Baboo Raj Chundcr Sanyal. 

B^boo (firendra Mohan Chuckerbutty, Munsif of Kooshtca, in 
Nuddca, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Sham Chand J)hur. 

Baboo Kartic Chundra Pal, Munsif of Gungajulghatti, in 
Bankoora, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with cflby: from 
the 16th July 1887, vice Baboo IJemango Chandra Bose. 

Baboo Probodh Chunder Dutt, Munsif of Mura^quggur, in Tip- 
perah, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, vvnh effect from the 
8th August 1887, vice Baboo Baroda Prosanna Shoinc. 

Baboo Durga Charan Ghose, Munsif of Basil hat, in the 24-Pcr- 
gunnahs, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 19th proximo, vice Baboo Jadu Nath Dass. > 

Baboo Gobind Chundcr Bysack, Munsif of Burrisal, in Backcr- 
gungc, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Girendra Mohan Chuckerbutty. 

Baboo Kali Prosana Bose Ray Chowdhry, Munsif of Bongong, in 
Jcssorc, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the 1 6th July 1887, vice Baboo K<rtic Chandra Pal. 

Baboo D^bcndra Chandra Mukcrjcc, Munsif of Futtickchcrry, in 
Chittagong, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the 17th July 1887, vice Baboo Biraj Krishna Ghosh, deceased. 

Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose, Munsif of Krishnaghur, in Nuddea 
is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 
8th August 1887, vice Babqo Probodh Chunder Dutt. 
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Baboo Khcttcr Mohun Mitter, Munsif of Begumgunge, in Noa- 
kholly, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 19th proximo, vice Baboo Durga Charan Ghose. 

Baboo Radha Nath Sen, Munsif Vpf Kurigram, in Rungpore, is 
promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 8th 
May 1887, vice Baboo Gobind Chumicr Bysack. 

Baboo Rajani Kant Mookcrjce, M\jnsif of Hosseinpore, in My- 
mensingh, is promoted to the # third grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the 16th July 1887* vice Baboo Kali Prosana Bose Ray 
C 4 owdhry. # * 

Baboo Vurna Chundra Mitter* Munsif of Burrisalf in Backergunge, 
is promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 17th 
July 1887, vice Baboo Debcndra Chundra Mookcrjce. 

Baboo Nritya Gonal Sircar, M unsif of North Puriva, in Chitta- 
gon g, is p romoted A the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the Sffl^ugust 1887, vice Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose. 

Ikboo Tarini Churn Ghose, Munsif of Kudba, in Purneah, is 
prStaotcd to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 19th 
proximo, vice Baboo Khcttcr Mohun Mitter. 

Baboo Sris Chunder Bhattacharji, Munsif of South Putiya, in 
Chittagong, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with 
effect from the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Radha Nath Sen. 

Baboo Ramlal Dutt, Munsif of South Raojan, in Chittagong, is 
appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect from the* 
1 6th July 1887, vice Baboo Rajan* Kant Mukcrji. 

Baboo Protnotho Krishna Singh, Munsif of Cox’s Bazar, in Chit- 
tagong, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect 
from the 1 7th *J uly 1887, vice Babyo Puma Chundra Mitter. 

Baboo Lai Singh, Munsif of Ncmal, in Midnaporc, is appointed 


to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect from the 8th August 
*1887, vice Baboo Nritya Gopal Sircar. 

Baboo Kristolal Chattcrjj, Munsif of Kaligunge, in Dacca, is ap- 
pointed to be a Munsif of .the fourth grade, with effect from the 
19th proximo, vice Baboo‘Tarini Churn Ghfcse. 

Baboo Ashutosh Banerji, Officiating Muhsif of Moulvie Bazar, in 
Sylhct, is appointed to be a Munsif in the same district, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Moulvie Bazar, sub. pro tem with effect from the 
1 6th July 1887^ vice Baboo Ramlal Dutt. 



THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, cofrect all Disorders of the • 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all a»es. 
b or children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 

LateBt Designs in Gold Bangles. 

The Acron Bangle, (England) ... Rs. 60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) ... „ 60 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) ... „ 60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) ... „ 60 

The Korge^mc-not Bangle ... „ 63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle ... „ 32 

The Victoria Bangle ... ... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle ... „ 54 

The Magic Twist Bangle ... „ 185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle ... n 115 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle ... „ 32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... ... ,,54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle ... „ go 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum Bangle „ 100 

The “ Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 90 
The Scotch Plaid Bangle • ... „ 80 


The above are cash quotations 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & 


CALCUTTA. 


CO., 



iDHURAilTOLLAH ST., CALCUTTA 

of kts 9 

INDIAN TIT-BITS. 

ecp«cBlPTjON, Ba 4 annually, 
strictly in advance, 

'A subscribers for the I». 

aBd 8endln * 

RUPEES te the proprietor, D. O B* 
MOORE, at the above f address, will be pro* 
tented with a genuine Waterbury Watcb, * 


TIl£ 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

A Monthly Review of Science , Politics, t 
Literature , Antiquity. Biography , Travels , &*c. 

The undermentioned, well-known writers 
have kindly consented to contribute in its 
pages: C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A., F. H. B. 
Skrine, c. s., G. A. Stack, Esq., m. r. a. s., L. 
E. Blaze, Esq., John Hooly, Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Bois, Esq., J. H. Linton, 
Esq., A. t). Hume, Esq., c. s., J. H. Jackson, 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esq., R. C. Dutt, Esq., C; S., 
U. Gupta, Esq,, L. M. Ghose, Esq., Barristcr- 
at-Law, Dr. G. W. Cline, L. l. n., Barristcr-at- 
Law, Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjec, the 
Hon’ble Mohendralal Sircar, M. D., C. I. E., 
Baboos Aushootosh Mookerjea, M. A., Issur 
Chunder Mitter, Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee. 
Chunder Nath Bose, M. a., Ram Sarnia, K. 

M. Chatterjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Dr. J. 

N. Bhattacharjee, u. L., D. L., Baboo K. M. 
Ganguli, b. L., Major G. R. Femvicly London, 
and other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in advance... Rs. 6 o 

In arrears ... ... „ 8 o 

Half yearly in advance ... .,38 

RALLY PROSANNO DEV, 

Proprietor . | 

32, Kally Dass Singhee’s Lane, Calcutta. | 


REETHAMS 


For INDIA and all HOT CLIMATES this sweetly scented emollient Milk is INVALUABLE 
IT KEEPS the SKIN COOL and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER, 
Removes and prevents all SUNBURN, REDNESS, FRECKLES, TAN, etc., and 
1 RENDERS the SKIN DELICATELY SOFT. SMOOTH and WHITE. . 

It entirely prevents it from becoming DRY and WRINKLED, and PRESERVES the 
COMPLEXION from the scorching effects of the SUN and WIND more effectually than any 
other preparation. The IRRITATION caused by the JUTES and STINGS of IN8E0T8 is 
wonderiully allayed by its nse. For imparting that soft velvety feeling to the skin, this 
delightful preparatio* has no equal! Sold by all Chemists. 

CALCUTTA AGENTS : SCOTT, THOMPSON A CO, 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co., 
“Limited.” 

AS$AM LINE NOTICE. ’ 

The Steamers of tHe Company will run from 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

Tha Steamer “ MYSORE” will leave Cal- 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 20th instant. 

Cargo will be received at the Company’s 
Godojvns at Juggannauth Ghat until Monday, 
the 19th idem. 

The'Stcamer “BKHAR” will leave Goa- 
lundo for Assam on Thursday, the 22nd 
instant. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
train on the night previous. 

Dhuhri & Debrooghur Mail Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam. 

The Despatch Steamers of this Service 
leave Dhubri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and pioceed to Debrooghur, 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookhs. 

On and from 1st January 1888, Passengers 
Goods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) mrfy be booked through to 
and frort. Calcutta and all stations on the 
Eastern Bengal Sfrate Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
Gauhati, Mungledye, Tezpore, Silghaut for 
Koliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, 'Niggiting, Kookee- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. Freight on 
perishable article* must be prepaid. 

Goalundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam , 

Special fast single-handed Steamers, which 
have been specially built for the Assam Trade, 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays, 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcels on presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to 
exceed ten hundred weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feet in measurement. 

Particulars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

MACNEILL St CO., 

Agents, 

Clive Ghat Street, 



s ANNAS per COPY.*! 
Rs. 12 per annum . J 


[ See Full Rates of Subscription 
and Advertisement at the kn d. 
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T he latest news of the agitation against the annual exodils is that 
the Viceregal Palace at Simla is near completion, anS that the 
furniture of the building is said to have cost over a lakh of rupees. 

*** 

THE latest Transatlantic yarn : — 

“A yankce has taught some ducks to swim in hot water with success 
that they lay boiled eggs.” 

* 

• * 

Another great Dryasdust has counted all the sheep in*the world 
South A nerica, 100,000,000 > Australasia, including New Zealand, 
77,000,000 ; Europe, 282,000,000 ; Africa, 25,000,000 ; Asia, 50,000,000 ; 
United States, 45,000,000 ; all other countries, 5,000,000 ; total 
514,000,000. It is time enough to take a census of all the jackasses in 
the human form divine in the globe. The statistical gentlemen must 

not reckon without the host— of themselves. 

# 

* • 

MR. Sarkies of the Dacca Municipality is a lucky man indeed. He 
easily got the sixty-four wise men of the East to bully into submission 
the poor editor of the Dacca Prohash who, he conceived, had insulted 
him and his wife. And now a coriespondent appears in the East to 
crow over the fallen man. “ Vox Populi ” finishes with warning the 

local editors against “ the phantasmagoria of a disoidered intellect.” 

• 

* # 

IT is the era of the cheap everywhere. Even in the Celestial Empire— 
M The Empress Dowager has ordered that the ceremonies at the 
approachiftg marriage of the Emperor aie to be conducted on as cheap 
a scale as possible.” 

Of course, what is beggarly to one may be the height of extravagance 
to another. So we find a write? in a London paper inveighing against 
the Dowager for not having brought her budget of the marriage ex- 
penses below two millions sterling. 

* 

# # 

The Indian Courier editorially writes 
« Very energetic efforts are being made for getting up a memorial 
demonstration in behalf of Sir Alfred Lyall on the ocrasiryi of his ensu- 
ing retirement. Touters are in the field, and from what is taking in this 
our own city, we have reasons to be^eve that the efforts must be desperate 
thoroughout the provinces. Thu movement has its origin in Lucknow, 
and *sub-agcnts are insidiously at work in their respective parts of the 
united provinces, to have it spread throughout. ” 

m 

• « 

We learn from another source that the Talukdars of Oudh have 
distributed five hundred rupees among the poor as a thanks-offering 
for the restoration to health of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, The sneaks 1 

*** 

A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Courier news of a fresh scare among 
the credulous hillmen of Kullu. It is believed that Government 
had ordered that nobody is to be out of doors after eight at night, 
as some mysterious flhing is about after that hour, annexing all the 
hatives it can lay its claws upon— fat ones by preference— with a view 
to boiling them down into oil. 

• • 

We read- 

“ It it a singular and still unexplained fact that in certain species of 
vegetable growth there are found a variety of stones supposed to be 


formed and deposited in their tissues from the silicious and calcareous 
juices circulating in their organisms. Thus in the bamboo a round stone 
is fopnd at the joints of the cane called 4 tabashecr.’ Another curiosity 
of the soit is the 4 cocoanut stone * found I11 the endosperm of the cocoa- 
nut in Java and other East Indian Islands. Doctor Kimmins describes it 
as pure carbonate of lime. It is sometimes round sometimes pearshaped, 
while the appearance is that of a white pearl without much lustie. Some 
of t he stones are as large as cherries and as hard as felspar or opal. 
They arc very rare and ai'e regarded as precious stones by the 
Oucntals and charms against disease or evil spirits bythc natives. 
Stones of this kind are sometimes found in the pomegranate and other 
East Indian fruits. Apatite has also been discovered in the midst of 
jeak wood.” 

* 

* * 

Again-- 

“ Liebig devoted a great deal of time to experiments to discover a 
process of making a pure fat free from acids or other foreign matter, 
and asserted that the discovery of such a process was a #?rtain 
foiume for the inventor. A Gcrm. n professor, Dr. Schlink, is said to 
have successfully solved the problem producing from the common 
grades of cocoanut oil a brilliant white substance somewhat harder 
than butter, odourless, tasteless and containing t other acid water nor 
mi octal matter. In fact it is a pure vegetable fat and it is claimed that 
it will prove for culinary and edible purposes, mucu superior to butter, 
laid or tallo w all of which cn M taiy acids that through heat separate 
from the fat and cause the fermentation and unpleasant odours and 
tastes that are so well known. It is said that dyspeptics will find this 
substance perfectly digestible and that it will take (he place in medicine 
of cod livei oil in the treatment of consumption. A factory has been 
established in Germany for its manufacture and another is in course 0* 
erection and there is thus a prospect that within a few years vegetabh 
butter will be as well and more favourably known than butterinc, butte 
ami oleomargarine. " * 

The last difficulty in the way of absolute vegetarianism is thus solved 

* 

* * 

This is the kind of story that is being freely circulated to prove thi 
need for a medical Registration Act. Feeling ill, a police sAv^ar ii 
Bombay aged 31 years, asked a comrade for medicine, who crushet 
two bees and administered them in two pills mixed with coarse sugai 
As the sowar grew worse another would-be-Doetor gave him lime juio 
and sugar and then the man died. 

» # 

The Indian Daily News reports and remarks - 
“ The extended period of seivice granted to Captain A. YV. Stiflfc 
I.M., the Port Officer, expires in March next, when he is likely t< 
retire, if no further extension is allowed. In the light of recent events 
it is very desirable that the affairs of the poit be not placed in th< 
hands of any Captain 4 Dowb,’ whom the place would suit, whclhr^fl 
could suit the place or not.” 


One Archibald Gloag over-heated himself by walking, and befon 
cooling himself plunged into the public swimming baths at Dunferns 
line, was seized with syncope and died in a few minutes. 

*** 

The Nile having overflooded Egypt, is now felling. 

• * » 

The Afghan Boundary Commission Honors still continue flowing 
Sir Robert Morier has been admitted to the Grand Cross of the Bath 
Sir West Ridgeway has been made a Companion of the same Orde 
and Captains Barrow and De Lacssoe Companions of the Order c 
St. Michael and St. George. 

The Maharanee of Dhuleep Singh died in London on the 18th. 


* Subscribes in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt wilt be 
struts. ether hetne nneuAmarv* and liheh to cause confusion. 
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Rao Bahadur Mahatlev Govind Ranade must cease to be the Special 
Judge under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The Secretary of 
State does not approve of the appointment which must be preserved 
for the Covenanted^Civil Service. This must be a great disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Ranade. 

• * * 

It is understood that Colonel Wachoupe, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Chota-Nngpote, nqw of the Salvador^ Army, gives half his 
pension to the Army, holding that to be the best way to make a teturn 
to India of a part of what he had received from India. 

* 

g * * 

JJjyj Eastern Herald announces the death of Rao Bahadur Arjun-Sing 
of Dutia, who died of cholera in his residence at Novvgon. In him, 
Central India has lost a good Native gentleman and the Herald its 
Bundelkhund correspondent. The deceased was an cx-student of the 
Raj Kumar College, Indore, and had many admirable qualities. He was 
married on the 26th June last, and left a widow and a large circle of 
friends to mourn his loss. Immediately after his marriage on the 28th 
July a gang of robbers entered his house and carried away ornaipents 
and cloths, &c., to flic value of Rs. 4,000. 

* • 

* * 

The usual game of the season seems to have already begun : — 

“The Yklhi Punch of the i # 4th cut rent .writes as follows * In the 
city of Loodhiana, on the Idul-nuha festival day, some wicked Hindoos 
threw a number of pieces of ham in the wells from which chicly 
Mahomedans drew water. The offenders have absconded.’” 

* 

* * % 

For once the infallible Amrita Churn a of Benares has failed. He who 

has saved and blessed innumerable lives, could not save himself. Hem 
Chunder Banerjce, the lucky vendor of the wellknown medicines, died 
on the 3rcl instant. There is no cure for death. 

Hem Chunder was one of the most extraordinry examples of luck in 
our times in India. Without tranining or toil or perseverance or ex- 
penditure of brain, he was enabled to enjoy all the luxuries of wealth 
that he cared for and then leave a large fortune to his family. With- 
out preparatory discipline or professional drudgery, or the daily drill of 
thf work-a-day world, he made monAy as fast as he could count it. His^I 
legitimate profession brought him only a pittance. He, if any man 
ever clid so, rose on^ morning and found himself famous and in posses- 
sion of the key to a mint of money as it were. Wealth came to him 
without his seeking. He had also the rare satisfaction of relieving 
human suffering and saving lives as well as making money. 

• * * 

*** 

The Beara Festival annually celebrated by the Nawab of Moorshcda- 
bad, came off on the 15th inst. It is reported to be a success. But 
the prospects of the Mohurrutn are gloomy indeed. The Statesman's 
Moqpfhcdabad Coriespondent gives the cause of anxiety - 

“ We are not a little surprised to learn that some of the political 
jpcnsioneis here, whose pension rolls were sent through the Collet tor of 
Mooishcdabad to the Accmmtant-Geneial of Bengal for renewal about 
three or four months ago, have not up to date (Sep. 16.) received their 
fresh pension orders ; the pensioners who have no other source of income 
save their peusiotjlare put to much inconvenience and trouble. The 
Ni/amut pensioners, as a rule, are all of the Shea persuasion, and it is 
incumbent on them to observe the Mohurrum ceremonies. There is 
not a single Shea family at Moorshedabad, whether rich or poor, in 
which the Mo] tin / um is not obscived. The long delay in the renewal 
of political pension orders is attributable to no other cause than the 
negliguue of the am/a of the Collectors office. There is surely not 
much to be done in filling up tire forms of the pension rolls. It is a 
vNy simple and easy work. Some of the pensioners ate, I am told, 
liyitrg to raise money in the market at an exorbitant rale of interest, 
and yet tlTE^fail to obtain what they really require to keep themselves 
up and also to defray the Mohurrum expenses.” 

We hope Government will inquire into the matter. t 

• • 

Till; news from Serna is of the most heart-rending description. The 
following has boon communicated to one of the papers by a resident 
in Belgrade : — 

“The partisans of the new Government were elated and rather 
heated thy the wine and brandy served freely by some unknown hands* 
The report was spread that the Czar had expressed the wish to the 
Queen, while she was in the Crimea, that all the Progressionists 
in Scrvia should he on the first favourable occasion murdered. This 
report made a deep impression on the enthusiastic and half-tipsy 
supporter * of tire Russian policy, and from abuse and quarrel very 
soon both parties took to jfans and a tegular fight ensued. Some 
twelve Pi ogrt ionists were Hied and many more wounded. This 
was a signal for the outbreaWof outrages all over the eastern part of 
Servia, wbcie t he friends of Rus^a and the exiled dynasty are 
numerous. Within a very short space of time the fields and the 
houses of the most prominent Progressionists were destroyed, and 


their cattle killed or carried away. For a week or ten days it looked 
a| if the Irish Moonlighters had taken possession of Servia. Butin 
some cases the outsages were most shytkingly cruel. In the village 
of Suhotinza in the Alexilitz district, noj/only the mayor of the village 
—a Progressionist in his political creed— has been murdered, but his 
wife also, and his four children, the youngest being two years of age, 
were massacred in cold blood. I11 many villages the most prominent 
Progressionists have had their ears or noses, or both, cut off. I n 
Jovatz the ^Progressionist member of the municipal board — Blagoyc — 
had his left hand cut off, while the 4 nayor narrowly escaped with life, 
leaving his property to destruction. In Kibaii the Progressionist 
leaders, Basil ’Jovanivitch and Zivan Miletic, were attacked by a mob 
shouting vivats to Ristitch a»d Russia, and had their throats cut. 
The Progressionist Nedelyko, of Treshnyerifti, has died under the 
sticks. The same has been the case with Milenkovitch, from Kekovatz. 
In most of these cases the Murderers have never been arrested at all, 
and even where they have been arrested, they have been let out of 
prison a few days later. In other words, their arrest has been a mere 
blind. Every one expects a sanguinary revolution here.” 

This is how these Eastern Christians serve each other and others. 

The unspeakable Turks are moderation itself in comparison. 

* 

♦ # 

It is seventy years since that the Lord High Chancellor of England 
^vas attacked in Parliament for his conduct of the Court of Chancery. 
In spite of the progress of all these years, that court still remain ^.*1 
mystery in great part and a considerable nuisance. Or else, how 
could Mr. E. Robertson speak in the House of Commons the other 
day as follows : — 

“ No public office caused a larger amount of heart breaking among 
the ignorant public than this office. It was believed by many that the 
amount of unclaimed funds in Chancery reached something like 
^100,000,000 sterling. There existed flourishing agencies which laid 
themselves out to deceive the public by the most grossly exaggerated 
statements of the amount of money lying in the charge of the Pay 
Office. He had been told by a gentleman connected with tlie Press 
that one particular adventurer fhust h a v e been spending as much as 
£350 a week in advertisements, asking people to apply to him for in- 
humation. As a matter of fact, the real amount of unclaimed money 
in Comt of Chancery was not much more than ^1,000,000. It was of 
the highest importance that the mystery surrounding this Chancery 
fund should be dissipated.” 

Mr. Hanbury too observed that there were few villages where one 
would not find three or four people who had been taken in by such ad- 
vertising, and who spent a great deal of money in trying to get estates 
which had no real existence. 

Mr. Robertson’s cure for the evil is drastic. He suggests the whole- 
sale confiscation of the funds. The morality of the advice may be 
questionable but the principle of it is the same as that of the statute 
of limitations. 

* 

• * 

In CLnndcrnagore is published a vernacular weekly, or rather a diglot 
under the awe-inspiring designation of Dhumaketu meaning the Comet. 
The name is intended, we believe, to suggest that with its broom-stick 
tail it lashes wrong-doers. It certainly is not given to sparing. 
Lately, it took up the parable against the several Brahmo organizations. 
For some years past, there has been dpen dissension in the conven- 
ticle, finally ending in a split or rather breakage into fragments. And 
now the various little chapels are at loggerheads within themselves. 
From the point of view of Hinduism, if not of Hindu Orthodoxy, the 
Chandei nagore Comet naturally regards it, with contempt. As the 
article has created some sensation and has told upon the Brahmos 
themselves, y'e better quote the main part of it : — 

“ The original Brahmo Somnj, as founded by Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, contemplated nothing more ih.in t thu removal of idolatrous rites 
from tl\c pale of Hindu society* In one of the letters of the Rajah 
which is still preserved to us he distinctly states his object to have been 
to purify the existing form of Hinduism upon the model of the Vedas 
and not to found a new religion. The Adi Brahmo Soinaj, chiefly its 
venerable leader Babu Devcndra Nath Tagore, best represents the 
views and opinions of the Founder. These views and opinions do not 
differ materially from those held by the bulk of the educated Hindu 
community, and if more generally followed, are calculated to do the 
highest amount of good to the country. The Adi Soma] accepts all 
Hindu observances except those savouring of idolatry ; so much so 
that it recognises in practice, if not in precept, the distinction of castes 
and even of goiras among castes. In the present stage of the country’s 
progress a moderate reform like this is just the thing that would an- 
swer. Keshub Chander Sen, however, took it into his head to make a 
premature advance. He began with doing away with caste and left it 
to the Sadharan Somaj to introduce into Lowe* Bengal a European 
system of marriage, to produce blue-stockings and coquettes among the 
modest ladies of Bengal and to flood the country with ‘Mr. Singhs 
and ‘ Mrs. Bilashini Karformas.’ The result has been that while the 
original Brahmo Soinaj received the countenance and support of en- 
lightened Hindus like Sir Rajah Radha Kanto Deb, the recent devel- 
opments of it have lost all touch with the Hindu community. There 
are well-meaning Brahmo fathers who train their daughters in horse- 
manship while they arc pigeon-livered enough themselves, to shudder 
at the idea of crossing a saddle. This is progress with a vengeance, 
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dream. They have become unmanned, or their tastes are per- 1 
verted. The first indication of the aberration was given about a year 
ago, when it was discovered that at the^height of the season the 
beauties— the dashing virgins— were all deserted. There was nobody 
to look at the prime* gals At introduced for the first time to the 
world. It is not a case of pure misanthropy, 

Man delights me not, nor woman neither. 

Nor is it antipathy to •woman, but -apparently to beauty, certainly 
to youth. It looked like partizanship. The young%capegraces turned 
their backs on the fair mesdames , to flock round the madamoiselles , fair, 
unfair and indifferent. That was a striking change. Nor was it a 
casual phenomenoti — an ebullition of temper of the boys — a temporary 
hafflWIiation. The bad taste is taking root. Last year, the young 
men neglected youth and beauty to lavish their attentions on the mar- 
ried ladies who alone got partners in the dance. This year, they arc 
neither for the one nor the other. They don’t enter the dancing-room 
but crowd outside the doors and keep peeping on with philosophic 
indifference. It is found difficult to get up dancing-parties. That may 
seem a small matter to foreigners, bfit it is not so. It means that 
Young England is tired of marriage. There is consternation among 
the mothers of rising daughters to dispose of. 

Mr. Bartels, Inspector of Polite, Madura taluq, reported in his diary 
the discovery by him of a concealed treasure room near the village of 
Dandanpatti, in the Ammayanayakanur Zemindari, about 16 miles fromi 
Madura. Mr. Turner, Collector of Madura, went and found a very 
curious subterranean room, or rather series of rooms, constructed of 
rubble stone and chunam. The hill on which it is situated is called 
“ Kouga Malai” ( treasure hill,) and there is a tradition in the village 
that it wasjxiilt in the time of the Pandyan dynasty to conceal the 
trcasurc«hclonging to a large fort, in danger of being captured and 
possibly destroyed. There are very distinct traces of the walls of a 
large fort which the villagers call “ Kula Sekara Pandyan Kottai.” 

As usual, there is an old man in the business, the same who gave 
the information, who avers there is treasure in the vault. Mr. Turner 
believes and has written to Government advising that the rooms 
migh! be opened. We are rather sceptical about the treasure. Under 
any circumstances, we hope there will be no unnecessary Vandalism. 

• 

We read in the Times of India and other papers : — 

“ Mir Babur Ally^a Hindu resident of San Francisco, has filed a 
^declaration of his intention to become a citizen of the United States. 
He is the first of his race, who, so far as is known, has ever done so. ” 

That is news, to fye sure. A Hindu Mir Saheb may pass in California, 
but would be a curiosity in India. 

• 

* 

The Sind Times starts a conundrum. Why is the Government of 
» India like Mr. Ginwula ? Answer.— Because it is as great a plagiarist 
as the aspiring P.irsce publicist. There is a strange similarity between 
portions of its Circular letter embodying the opinions of the Local Gov- 
ernments on the propi iety of amending the Indian Civil Procedure 
Code, Sec. 260, and some portions of Mr. Justice Markby’s judgment 
in a ceitain case. Thus-- 

The Government of India Circular . Mr. fustice Markby's fudgment. 

I11 regard ro the second class it Wherever the law recognises that 
is tobe observed that the law the relation of husband and wife 
wliicr^ -ecoynisps tne relation of exists, it also recognises that the 
husband and wi fe i<*c»gnises also husband is bound to live with the 
th.it the husband is bound to live wife and the wife with the husband, 
with the wife and the wife with the 
husband. 

, , 1 

If then the obl.gation he de- And if that obligation be denied 
r nied to either of the parties to by either of the parties to the mar» 
the m.om.e, it is only just that riage, the courts ought certainly to 
com ts should declare the right to declare the right to exist, 
exist. 

A difficulty ho.; ever arises when The real difficulty arises when we 
the Coiiits have to deal with a re- come to deal with a refusal to per- 
fusal to \ ci lot in conjugal duties by form the conjugal duties by one of 
one of the panics to the marriage, the parties to the marriage.” 

That proves the Government an “eminent conveyancer.” Our contemt 
porary with tme Belooch Frontitjkudeness declares, that Government 
“ has queitly stolen several passf^B.” The writer is not wise and does 
not even ki»ow*the views of the wWi in regard to such similarity. At any 
rate, he might lifec remembered in the Captain is a choleric 
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word is horrible behaviour in a private. But he protests it is not— it 
cannot be— a mere accidental coincidence, and makes out that 

“Even the august Go\»ernment of India wfth its highly paid Secre- 
taries and members of Council is not dmamed sometimes to commit 
gross plagiarism of set purpose in order to show off its cleverness.” 

Even if the matter were so bad as the Sind Times represents it to be, 
there would be little cause for wonder or disgrace. A Government 
may venture on taking with a high hand literary liberties that would 
ruin any author’s reputation. They who lightly 'seize and deport 
Princes and anpex kingdoms, what^ respect can they feel for the rights 
of authors and the proprieties of literature ? * 

But the matter is by no means so serious, we trust. Indeed, we sus- 
pect the Home Department has done nothing extraordinary, ffut simply 
followed precedent. The Government regard the decisions and 
opinions of its courts game— in every sense. The mode of law amend- 
ment is this : the remarks and suggestions of the judges are first adopt- 
ed by Government and then, after longer or shorter circulation and dis- 
cussion, are, with more or less modification, embodied in law. It is not 
the etiquette to make citations from the Law reports or add notes in 
the margin. 

We, for our part, have no extravagant reverence for the genius or» 
accomplishments of those within the charmed circle of office. But 
even highly paid secretaries and members of Council are entitled to 
fair play. Now, under the conditions of production of Government 
letters, it would be difficult to apportion their literary blame. Every 
thing is founded on the Note prepared in the office, usually by an 
underpaid and bullied but knowing clerk. Behind this indispensable 
unit of Bureaucracy no Secretary, far less member of Council, ever 
cares to penetrate. This subordinate, we suspect, usually makes free 
use of the labors of others to give^is handiwork as much force of fact 
or reasoning or as much neatness of style or dignity of language as he 
can. The Note is then circulated among the Secretaries until it 
reaches the highest authorities in the particular Government. The 
more it is made up of the views and arguments and language of supe- 
rior men, the more it is likely to command approval. Directly it is 
approved, it is sent back ‘with a direction to reduce it to the epis- 
tolary form. This is done again in the office — that is by the assist- 
ants— or one of the superior Scribes of either of the Covenanted Ser- 
vices himself does the needful. In any case, the substance of the 
original memorandum— the Note— remains. Throughout the process, 
there is no opportunity to examine the mterials out of which that 
fundamental document is constructed. 

Death is the universal lot and it is not to be avoided. And, nolens 
volensi we are all a good deal reconciled to it. The torture of 
certain diseases is, however, intolerable. But of all the brood of 
diseases dire, may Heaven save us from the small-pox ! The pains 
of malignant ulceration all over the body are represented to 
be frightful, yet in the popular mirtd. it is the dirty, stinking 
hideousness of the smallpdx that is its most repelling feature. 

If one is visited by the worst form of it, he is simply left to rot 
in his own daily developing rottenness, his high fever and innu- 
merable itching festering sores, isolated and loijely, without nursing or 
attendance, ^without one friendly voice to cheer him. It is this thought 
that chills the life-blood of the soul as it were. Death may be braved, 
but not this / This desolation under terrible suffering when one needs 
comfort, even such comfort as the presence and words of friends 
and relations may impart, is too much for poor human nature. 
Then, death from smallpox is no doubt inconceivably miserable. 
But the escape from . that death may be scarcely less horrible. 
The poor man may preserve his life at the sacrifice of almost his very 
identity 1 He must not only lose beauty and grace but all expression of 
the human face divine. His nearest and dearest may fail to recognise 
him in his new scowling mask. To add to all, his very voice may be 
altered. Thus does this hideous Pelion upon Ossa of misery find its 
appropriate crowning peak ! 

« Under the circumstances, we hail with great pleasure the results of 
the scientific treatment of the disease in our neighbouring island. 

In his instructions regarding small-pox, Dr. P. D. Authonisez, of Galie, 
Ceylon, says 

“ It has been found that if a person affected with smallpox be care- 
fully vaccinated every 2nd day after the appearance of the eruption, 
the disease subsides on the Sth day and that the vesicles do not be- 
come pustulous, or turn into matter, but dry and scab, leaving little 
or no marks, and an entire absence of pitting of the skin. 
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In severe cases the vaccination has to be done daily, and in mild 

and S ri r vVr. day ; S °, th Vu mild CaSC Wi!1 re( l uire fou/vaccinations, 

mtrllST Th,s v must he the judgment of the 

medical attendant accoAling to the progress, of the disease. 

f.' °P ,n, 1 on \fc at vaccination i^ hurtful when small-pox 
exists, and that it leads to^in attack of small-pox is entirely erroneous. 

ine opinion of the profession some time ago was that unless a per- 
son was vaccinated within three days after being exposed to the con- 
tagion of small-pox, the vaccination will not take effect, and that the 
person thus vaccinated will have small-pox. • 

This theory has also been found to be erroneous. In an instance 
where a large number of persons was exposed to the contagion of 
small-pox, and all vaccinated and re-vaccinated, tnbst of thorn taking 
the vaccination, nearly two hundred peisons took ill #f small pox, but 
tne disease was in %o mild a foi m that none of them was confined to 
disease ” * recovered witho »t any of the after consequences of the 

These observations are at once plain, precise and practical. Founded 
on experience, they are of the utmost value in the East— the home 
of the small-pox. Our state medical men should try the suggestion. 
We hope they will come under the notice of all our Governments. 


We deeply lament to record the loss of a near and dear one in the 
death, on Tuesday morning at Secrolc, in Benares, at the 'early 
age of thirty-nine, of Baboo Probud Chunder Mallik. lie was 
the head of the Wellington Square branch of the Kayastha Malliks 
of Calcutta. These Malliks were long the earliest and the only dock 
owners among the natives of Calcutta. Even now, the members of the 
Wellington Square branch who keep this family business, are the chief 
natives in the line. In the division of the family estate between the 
three brothers of the one part and their three uncles of the other par|s, 
it was tacitly understood that the dock would be taken by the eldest 
uncTe, the late Dwarka Nath Maljik, who had long been working 
it. Everybody else shrank from it as a bugbear, from not under- 
standing it. Probud for himself and his brothers set his face against it. 
The uncle too, however, professing a disinclination to take the dock, 
Probud at last came forward to take it, and, though dissuaded by 
many who dwelt on the uncertainty of the business and the difficulty 
of working it, specially in these days of ^altered marine architecture, he 
stuck to his resolve ancl got the dock for himself and his brother*. 
And he not only successfully worked it, but in a style different from 
that of his family before and of all other native owners. In fact, the 
young Malliks now do business quite like the best of European, with 
dignity, self-respect, character and credit. Notwithstanding, they had 
lately been involved in a lawsuit with the Howrah Municipality, 
within whose jurisdiction the Dock stands. In fact, it is their character 
that made them the victims of municipal persecution. Had they 
stooped to the illegal expenditure of a few Rupees, they might have 
■escaped all the trouble and anxiety which they suffered. As it was, 
they were harrassed for months, through vaiious courts, and put to 
enormous expense. All this they willingly put up with rather than incur 
a stain on their fair f.nne^ and be suspected of having encroached 
a fe*v feet on a roadside drain. It \viy» this prosecution against their 
firm that preyed upon the /nind of poor Probud Chunder and ulti- 
mately proved his death. His blood is morally on the head of the 
fogeys and pettifoggers of the Howrah Municipality. He had vowed 
that he would nevef cross the river over to Howrah if lie lost the 
case, and though, thanks to the interference of the High Court and 
to the justice of Mr. Reily, he won it at last, it was too late. The 
anxiety and sensitive dread eff miscarriage for so long a period had 
done their work. • 

He had neither ambition nor extraordinary parts, but he was a 
shrewd, perhaps somewhat cynical, man. He hated shams and hum- 
bugs and made no secret of his views. In fact, he was just the 
sort of truly independent unfussy men we so much want. He and 
his next brother ( the latter a Barrister now retired to Benares) had 
both been elected members of the* Corporation and always votqd wijh 
judgment and independence, but they left the board in disgust. 


FOR the convenience of the Hindu public, the Tramways Company wfll, 
during the three days of the Doorga Puja, run special steam cars to 
Kalighat till 2 at night. Particulars will be found elsewhere in the ad- 
vertisement columns. There need be no fear from the use of steam. 
The thoughtful arrangements of the Company are sufficient to prevent 
accidents. Each car, for one thing, is preceded by a sort of pilot on 
horseback. Accordingly, there was no cause of complaint in the 
previous years when too steam cars were run, during the Doorga Pujas. 


The arrangements for the comfort and safety of the public, involve 
superfluous expense, which, we fear, the Company can ill afford, 
considering their very low rates. We therefore wish their public 
spirit and devotion to the service of their fellow-citizens, were better 
appreciated by the community, the Town. Corporation and the 
Government. On the contrary, wc regret to see a disposition in 
the two latter to press hard upon the Company or make light of their 
grievances. The Bengali people are too inactive ; they never stir out 
without unavoidable necessity, and consequently make as littie use of 
the Tramway as possible. They will, no doubt, use it in large 
numbers during these Pujas to go to the shrine of Kalighat, but that 
is also in the way of business — the business of leli^ion. They have no 
idea yet that it may serve them in the business of pleasuie, to^. any 
other country, the tram cars would frequently be availed of for purposes 
of rcci cation. Why should not our people lob get up, dining 
the holidays, excursion trains, making a round of the whole town ? Even 
without any organized effort, a man or a small party of fiicnds might 
pass a good day at a trifling cost, by joining a train and stepping from 
cariiage to carriage, changing lines, and thus circumnavigating the 
town. 

* 9 

Mr. P. C. Sen’s Provincial Small Cause Courts Act A T o. IX of 1887 
seems to be a very good presentation of an important statute. Mr. 
Sen has been so long ysefully employed in this line that we should 
like to notice his labors more at length if lie would send his princi- 
pal previous publications, like the Penal Code, the Evidence Act, and 
Macnaghten’s Hindu and his Mahomedan Law. 


The same remark applies to an elaborate and costly Cyclopedia of 
Business and Daily Wants in Bengali, which, under the name of 
Vaishaik Tatwa y is being issued from the rural township* of Tahirpore 
in the District of Rajshaye. This is a quarterly publication of which 
we have been favored with the 1 st number of Vol. II. Where is the 
first volume? 
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THE LAST KING OF OUDII. 

AN Saturday the 10th, we wrote “The King of 
U Oudh’s health continues to cau^e anxiety. Th« 
improvement reported last week lias vanished this 
week. His Majesty is so weak that he ‘is almost con- 
fined to his bed.” That very day matters came to 
ahead, both literally and figurativdey. Hitherto we 
have abstained from indicating the nature of the 
king’s disease. This, we hear, has caused disappoint-, 
meni in many quarters, specially among medical men 
and those who take an interest in such questions. 
But a sigh over an abortive wish easier wafted 
than the wish itself satisfied. What do our good 
friends know of the responsibility of dwelling on the 
details of royal disease ? Touching upon the gener- 
al condition of the patient was as much as a prudent 
man could venture upon. Nor, if one so 
minded, is it easy to find out what it is that 
ails an Eastern king. Who shall dfve into the 
depths of the sanctum sanctorum of the* Seraglio 
and fatlfom the mysteries of the “king’s evil”-! 
The admitted difficulty of diagnosis is tenfolc^ 
aggravated in the case of such a patient, and, amid 
the conflicting accounts received and the mislead- 
ing or evasive answers given under suppressed 
breath to your inquiries, who shall presume to 
identify the complaint ? This was our position. To 
serve our constituents, however, we have done all we 
could to ascertain the truth, and have, we venture to 
think, succeeded as far as^dt was possible under the 
circumstances. W 

It appears that the Jgfo g had long suffered from 
fistula in ano which ^ed daily in the common 
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operations of Nature. Sometime ago there was a 
stoppage of the bleeding, presumably from the ac- 
tion of the medicines he used. The king was de- 
lighted, but probably the Hakeems knew better and 
kept their counsel 1 . In a few months, the king again 
began to feci ill, in {mother way, and grew worse 
and worse every day. This was his last illness, from 
which he never oncfc qujte rallied. He complained 
of uneasiness and was restless, lost Jppetite and 
sleep, ate nothing, lost weight and strength and 
suffered from palpitation of the heart. He likewise 
had^spme mlignant-looking ulcers on his leg. It 
seems these were all directly and immediately due to 
the suppression of the regular hemmorhage from 
the rectum. But neither thd king nor his courtiers 
seem to have suspected it and it was not the phy- 
sicians’ interest to tell. Suddenly, however, the 
bleeding returned, as suddenly as it had stopped. 
This gave His Majesty the only considerable, 
relief he ever experienced throughout the tedious 
course of his last illness. With ' the expulsion of the 
pent-up matter, as might be expected, the palpitation 
was reduced, the giddiness and dizziness removed, 
the restlessness abated, and there came even a dis- 
position to take nourishment. But the improvement 
did not last. What with long-continued high living 
and sedentary habits and the effects of accumulated 
misfortunes — of injuries and wrongs and griefs — and, 
doubtless, p{ the brooding on the future of his family 
— and !#st not least the influence of age, the whole 
constitution was a wreck. In a few days the old 
symptoms came back. At the same time there was 
a lack of medical talent at the court, the best Ha- 
keems having gradually died out. A Hakeem had 
indeed been brought down from Lucknow, but he 1 
doing no good, Prince Jehan Kudr of his own in- 
stance *and at his own expense procured another emi- 
nent physician froffi Oudh. All to no purpose. The 
new-comer had had scarcely a week’s time to under- 
stand the case and prescribe accordingly, before the 
patient Vas no more. It is some consolation to the 
friends of the deceased to know that his end was 
peaceful. He retained his senses to the last. At 
midnight on Tuesday, his bowels were twice moved. 
At 2 in 'the morning he spoke and then fell into a 
sleep. That was the sleep of death. I en minutes 
•after, they tried him, but there was no awaking 
again. 

The news immediately spread through the great 
palace or crowd of palaces and through Metiabrooj, 
the city of the Ex-King — the Lucknow in miniature, 
which, since the Annexation of Oudh, had grown up 
in die Suburbs of Calcutta. Notice was promptly 
con\r£yed to Colonel Prideaux. the Agent of the Gov- 
ernor-Geneml with the Ex-King, who at once re- 
paired to the spot. The Police had about a month 
been warned to be on the qui vive, and a force of 
some 500 strong gathered at call and surrounded 
•the royal precincts, and were placed on guard at 
the different palaces and the rooms containing 
valuables, while the boats of the river police kept 
watch on the riverside. The Agent was soon after 
joined lay the District Magistrate Mr. Richey. 
After staying some hours making arrangements, 
and sending for the concubines and . sons qf 
the late King, who, forbidden the Palace, lived out- 
side, the Agent left, to come again for the funeral. 
Meanwhile, the Begums and princes referred to 
flocked to the Palace anAtere allowed in. But for 
the presence of the Polic^t all points of the road, 
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Matiabrooj in general had the appearance of a desert- 
ed city. There was no sale of provisions and no symp- 
toms of cooking — in 'fact, the shop^ and house-doors 
were closed, nearly the whole people crowding near 
the main gate. But there was no ingress or egress, 
except for those who could satisfy the warders of 
particular business. Exception was made in favor of 
the leading members of the Mcihomedan community 
who called in compliment to the ex-royalty of Oudh. 
These were • Prince Rahinsooddeen, the venerable 
head of the Mysore Royal Family, the ‘young Prince 
Furrokh Shah, grandson and representative gf the 
late Prince Gholam Mohamad Shah — long the 
amiable head of the same family — the Hon’ble Syud 
Ameer Hossein, Khan Bahadoor, Magistrate of the 
Northern Division of Calcutta, Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadoor, c. 1. E., Mr. A. F.M. Abdur Rahman, Bar- 
rister, and Moulvie A.K.M. Abdus Subhan, Deputy 
Magistrate of Motihari. Prince Jahan Kudr, the late 
king’s nephew and son-in-law, the only one of the 
princes who lived in the palace, whom the king loved 
and had during his last days doated upon, and who 
had reciprocated the sentiment and done his duty 
loyally, was naturally looked up to on the occasion. 
Although bowed down by so great a loss, he bore 
hjmself up manfully and discharged his duty now 
too, when the object of it was not alive either to 
reward devotion or punish neglect. He sent word 
to the Nawab Khas Maha*l to see to the preliminary 
funeral rites and told the king’s principal officers to 
make the arrangements. A difficulty was raised 
about the expenditure. The chief man said he did 
not keep the king’s^ money I Nobody seemed to 
know anything or would give any information. The 
Paymaster was named. While the body of the 
royal master lay undisposed of, the Buksheejee was 
taking his siesta ! — so the messenger who went to 
fetch him reported. The truth we suspect to be that 
he was evading. However, he came at last, but to 
no purpose. He was the mere paymaster, who dis- 
bursed what he got, and had long since finished his 
last distribution ! By this process of exhaustion the 
royal Treasurer was reached. It is the same who 
had latterly been appointed the second of the persons 
who jointly drew and received His Majesty’s 
stipend. He was the most indignant of all, and he 
had left only a balance of six anftas in the treasury ! 
While this attempt wds beiqg made to trace the 
king’s cash, the news of the difficulty flew about and 
Nawab Khas Mahal offered to pay all the expenses 
of the funeral herself. Prince Jahan Kudr too did 
the same. Prince Kamar Kudr was not to be left 
behind and ifiade the same offer, and doubtless others 
did likewise. But there was difficulty interposed by 
the Faith to the attainment of tKese individual wishes. 
The first charge, according to the law of Islam, on 
the property of a deceased person is for his funeral 
expenses. What remains becomes the subject of 
will or inheritance. The king having left at least 
valuable effects, for which there might be a scram- 
bling among his heirs, his soul was not to be in 
debt to any man or woman, however near or 
dear, for the cost of his funeral. If necessary, a 
few of his gold and silver beadsteads might be 
pawned for the occasion. However, the stiff Purser 
at last relented and offered to pay on condition of his 
being repaid afterwards. A costly shroud fit for 
royal corpses was now produced. It is a piece of 
linen — apparently long cloth— -on which the whole 
Koran is beautifully and neatly written ; the writing 
over, the cloth is rubbed over with the earth of 
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Kerbela, or steeped in the dust of the graves of th^ 
martyr chiefs of the Shia sect. 


The next diffiMty was about the place of inter- 
ment. The king had expressed a wish to be deposited 
at the foot of the grave of a former Mooshtahed or 
superior doctor of Shia Theology, who reposes there. 
To this the living Mooshtahed as well as Manserim- 
ooddowla, the principal officer, had grave objections. 
They were for depositing his remains iji the Imambara 
built by the king and named b^ him, Septeinabad. The 
king would often talk of the resting-place for his bones 
and would not hear of the •Imambara as an eligible 
site since some of his own harem had been buried 
there. • The place had been rendered foul by the 
remains of those impure wenches, he would say ; he 
could not sleep after death in their unholy proximity ! 
This the Mooftee Saheb declared to be a mere 
sentimental objection, and, as a living Kazi is worth 
more than a dead king, the wishes of the master 
were ignored and those of the servants prevailed. 
The. Agent came again in the forenoon and waited 
long for the completion of the arrangements for 
the funeral, but, notwithstanding his exertions and 
the efforts of Mirza Jahan Kudr to second him, 
such was the listlessness of despair or the energy 
of grief at the great house that there was no 
progress. The Begums and princes who usually 
resided outside, seemed to be the most over- 
powered by the .sight t)f the dead king. Colonel 
Prideaux again left, therefore, to come again in the 
evening, with two companies of Native Infantry for 
the funeral procession. Still there was delay in the 
washing and robing of the corpse. At last, the silver 
coffin containing the king’s remains was brought from 
the king’s apartments in the Sultankhana out into 
the grounds. It had a covering of green satin over 
which a red velvet was thrown by way of pall. This 
bier was carried under the protection of a magnificent 
shawl canopy stuck up in the four corners by costly 
spears. The whole way from the Sultankhana to 
the Septeinabad Imambara was illuminated as on gala 
days. The Police were in force. The procession, 
which took place after half past ten, consisted of 
torph-bearers, two companies of the 38th N. I. and 
the mourners of the Palace and the precincts. The 
Agent followed on foot, accompanied by Nawab 
Abdool Luteef Bahadoor, C.I.E., and his two eldest 
sons, Moulvies Abdur Rahman and Abdus Subhan, 
the only outsiders present. 

Perfect order was maintained in the procession as 
well as in the palaces throughout. The arrangements 
were of the best that could be expected under the 
circumstances. Some disappointment was felt at the 
economy of Government in husbanding its powder 
and reserving it oftly for fifthrate living native not- 
abilities and inglorious defunct members of Council 
and Generals. For whatmuch of military honors 
were paid to the deceased Prince the king’s people 
and the Mahomedan community are grateful to Colo- 
nel Prideaux, who, we are told, telegraphed to Simla 
direct for orders. They also appreciate the Agent’s 
consideration in going all the way on foot with the 
bier to its resting place. 

' • • 

At the scent of death, the legal and illegal vultures 
were to the fore and were hovering about the palace 
all Wednesday. They condoled with the women and* 
children on their hard fate as Government would soon 
turn them out into the street, and represented to them 
that their own chance lay in their making over their 
property and prospects to thejr charge. They would 


fight out their battle and make thelb prosperous. For 
this reason in especial, we art glad to see that Gov- 
ernment has so promptly taken up the subject of the 
late king’s affairs a& already td pass h bill for the ad- 
ministration of his estate. We hope equal activity 
and consideration will be shown in dealing with the 
other parts of the question and specially with the sub- 
ject of provision for the family. .We could wish that 
whatever derision is come td in each case, it nfight be 
communicated to the party interested without, if pos- 
sible, the least intervention of middle-men, even that 
of Government servants of the lower ‘species. 

Insignificant as the late king was to all appftn^nce, 
without territory, or power or influence or e^en 
wealth — what he might regard as such — his death is 
the death-knell of a city. People talk of the self-indul- 
gence and waste of Oriental Princes, but they have 
no idea of the great sacrifices often made by them, or 
of the large compensations offered by their very vice9. 
Here, for instance, was the late king, .with his com- 
paratively small income of a lac of Rupees a month, 
supporting indirectly some forty thousand souls. 
Let no man smile, at our arithmetic. The 'good king, 
for good he was for all that the unsympathetic 
European world might suppose, good even by the 
evidence of the great enemy who dispossessed himr of 
his kingdom — the king knew and was wont to say, 
My people have only half a meal a day, for I can not 
afford them a bellyful. This vast population, including 
the highest ladies and noblemen and gentlemen nur- 
tured in more or less of luxury, is plunged iif anxiety 
and despair. We are truly glad that the good Vice- 
roy has expressed, through his Political Agent, his 
Excellency’s condolences to the family in their deep 
affliction, and, what is more to the point, his assur- 
ance that they will be liberally provided fon. We 
trust that provision will be truly liberal. Above all, 
we hope some sort of state and dignity wilf still be 
permitted in the site of the king’s residence, and, if 
possible, the miniature city of palaces in the Suburbs 
of the great “City of Palaces,” be. maintained, orha 
humbler scale. Such consideration is due to the 
British character for justice and moderation. It is 
due to history. It will be some compensation for the 
crying shame of the Annexation. The policy of 
wholesale destruction and quick effacement will give a 
shock to the universal sense of decency. The N* Z H' 
mut of Bengal was maintained for more than a cen- 
tury after it had been shorn of territory and power, and. 
it was then reduced. The service:? »of the dynasty of 
Sadat Khan have been, if at all, inferior only to those 
of Nawab Meer Mahamcd Jafer Khan and his asso- 
ciates in the Revolution of 1857. 


His Majesty Wajid Ali Shah was the eldesy^on of 
king Umjud Ali Shah. He had a brother named 
Prince Mirza Secunder Hushmut Bahadoor, who, on 
Wajid Ali Shah’s accession, became the first Prince of 
the Blood Royal and was invested with the commaijd- 
in-chief of the Forces. He was usually known as 
the General Saheb. He was the ablest member of 
the family, and it was always considered a misfortune 
that he did not succeed to the throne instead of his 
amiable and weak elder brother. When .rumours of 
annexation invaded the ears of the people, it was dis- 
cussed whether Wajid Ali Shah might not be dis- 
placed in his favour. But the British were in the 
way of the success of such a coup. At last, the An- 
nexation became a fact. The people had offered to 
fight in defence of tfyeir independence, but neither the 
king nor the royal ljlJfily would hear of any such 
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thing. They elected to rest their hopes on the righte- Jias left many, by whom he has still a number of 
ousness of their cause and the justice of Great Bri- sons and many more daughters. Two of such sons, 
tain. The Rajas of Toolsipore and Shunkerpore and Mirzas Kamar Kudf and Asman Jah, have been men- 
other barons were conjured on their loyalty to the tioned in some of the papers. Tfee one is the son of 
throne to keep quiet until the case could be laid be- Nawab Fakar Mahal, who came to Calcutta after the 
fore Queen and Parliament. The king talked of mutinies, but refused, we believe, to enter the king’s 
going himself to Eurbpe. But the enterprise was precincts. She has ever remained apart at a house of 
too much for his . dejected, spirits. His mother her own purchase at Kidderpore. Asman Jah is the 
proved* manlier. She cKd go, accompanied by her son of Nawab Rashk Mahal. Although younger 
younger son (the Commander-inChief) and the king’s than Kamar ,Kudr, he has had the luck of being en- 
eldest boy. Her idea was to present them to tered on the list prepared by the late Nawab Ameer 
Her Majesty and to represent that if her eldest Ali’s Committee as the senior. Since Kamar Kudr 
sonHfild proved incapable, the kingdom had com- has discovered the circumstance, he has protested 
nutted no wrong against the British Power and against the wrong done him. We do not know if 
was not liable to sequestration. Wajid Ali Shah the error has been rectified. 

might be set aside in favour of another more pro- We will conclude with mentioning two other sons, 
mising member of the family. There was his distinguished, each in a different way, for the 
brother, whose capacity might be tested. If a son parts they have played. After Mirza Huish Bakht 
of Wajid Ali Shah was preferred, his eldest child Bahadoor’s death, Mirza Faridoon Kudr, son of a 
might be raised to the thrtyne and a regency formed.' once favorite dancing girl whom the king had taken 
It was in those days a supremely* arduous undertaking to himself in the mold why, preferred his claims 
for an Oriental Queen and Princes to go on such a to the Heirship-apparent, but His Majesty would 
distant and*, to all appearance, hopeless mission. These not entertain the idea, and scouted the young man’s 
braved all dangers and made all the sacrifices required pretensions. He thereupon made friends with the 
and reached England, and proceeded to prepare Agency Amla and intrigued against the king so suc- 
themselves, They might have done some good, if c^ssfully as to get himself recognised by Government 
not to the extent of making the lion disgorge, but, as aild allowed an allowance of Rs. 4,000 a month, 
ill luck would have it, the mutiny intervened. The which, as if tp show what a poor thing was an Eoc- 
Queen Mother and the General Saheb both died in Eu- king, was deducted from Hfe Majesty’s stipend ! The 
rope. Thert; was dissension among the survivors, who, indignant father turned the rebellious boy out of the 
pressed for funds, fell among a set of harpies. It was Palace, and God did not leave the latter long in en- 
with the greatest difficulty that the poor Prince Mirza joyment of the fruits of his unhallowed success. He 
Hamid Ali Bahadoor returned to his native land. died a few months back. 

This was the Heir Apparent, the eldest son of the The last but not leastof Wajid Ali Shah’s sons is 
king by his first married wife, Nawab Khas Mahal, Brijis Kudr, a name once of ominous import. He is 
marriad before the accession, with a dower promised the son of Nawab Huzrat Mahal, one of the king’s 
her of 2^5 lacs of Rupees. He was, though rather wives or concubines who elected to remain at Lucknow 
dark in complexion* one of the handsomest men we instead of following their lord’s fortunes in exile. When 
have seen, and every inch a Prince, in appearance, the mutinies broke out and Oudh reestablished the 
in spirit, and disposition. Unfortunately, he died kingdom, the sepoys placed Mirza Brijis Kudr Ba- 
seme fifteen years* ago. hadoor on the throne, and thrust the Regency on his 

After succeeding his father on the throne, Wajid mother and her paramour, Mummoo Khan. After 
Ali Shah took to wife the charming daughter of the conquest, the Begum with her son took shelter 
Nawab Ali Nukkee Khan Bahadoor, who became his in Nepal. There, remote from cities, in the far off 
Ministcr-jm-Chicf. The dower for this lady was, as hills, Brijis Kudr grew up a wild boy of the woods. 
bclitted*the position of the bride’s family and above Nawab Mashook Mahal has left another son, Mirza 
all the sovereign status of the bridegroom, no less Jam Jah Ali. He is younger thaw Asman Jah. 
than one croro and twenty five lacs or near two We have no desire to prejudice the claims of any 
millions sterling according to present exchange. By of these ladies and princes, of whatever degree. The 
her, who received* the title of Nawab Aktar Mahal, Government will do them justice and certainly pro- 

the king had a son named Huish Bakht. After the vide them according to their deserts, with its usual 

death of Mirza Hamid Ali, he was popularly regarded liberality to fallen dynasties. But special care ought 

as Heir Apparent. The king never formally in- to be taken to « select the head of the rather miscel- 

’ vested him, however. His Majesty, with a sense of the laneous lot of princelings and to. give him the means 
fitness of things the absence of which we have so often for keeping up his position. . * 

to deplore in our people, smiled at the suggestion of We are afraid of mentioning any name, for fear of 
Heirship Nothing. But, of course, the duties injuring one who might otherwise have the best 
which in Oriental households appertains to the eldest chance. For some officials have a perverse disposi- 
sop were allotted by His Majesty to him. • tion to show their independence of the press, forget- 

He too was not fated to live. This was the end of ting that the press usually has little personal interest 
any possible hopes of direct succession by a child of his in such questions, and ignoririg the real service done 
own loins that the old king at any moment may have by the press to Government by bringing facts to 
harboured. He made no secret of his thoughts, but light and discussing matters for the benefit of officials, 
used frequently to say openly that he did not know Infhe present case, the officials themselves know who 
what the meaning of it was, but his own male line is the most eligible — in whose person and hands the 
had been doomed. , dignity of the dynasty, so much as is left of it, may best 

Nawab Khakan Mahal is the third of the Consorts, 'be kept. The taxes of the public are not to be wasted 
She is the mother of the king’s eldest daughter, who even upon the scions of royalty. A random experi- 
is Prince Jahan Kudr’s wedded wife. ment should always be avoided. There is no ques- 

Of concubines or wives of a sort — motdi or tern- tion of legal right here, but only of political equity 
porary connections — the king, lilce every Shia prince, and equitable expediency. 
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fTHHE Friend of India Major Bell was buried at Brompton on Sep- 
J- tember 14. Considering that no public notice of time or place 
had been given, the gathering was surprisingly large as it was 
thoroughly respectable, consisting, among others, Mrs. Mynie Bell 
and Tina Bell (widow and daughter of the deceased), Mr. Gcofge 
Bell (brother of Major Bell), Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., 
William Digby, C.I.K., (Secretary of the National Liberal club), 
George Jacob Holyoake, Miss K. A. Holyoake, M/. Dacosta, Mr. W. 
H. Knight, Mr. S. Digb^, Mr. aid Mrs. Payne, Miss K. A. Kortright, 
Dr. $. N. Bruce,- General Frank Mobcrly, Mr. and Miss Catterson 
Smith, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Martin Wood. Flowers were sent by the 
Countess of Haddington, Miss Ina Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wood, 
Mrs. G. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Catterson Smith, and others. There 
was a goodly array of Indian gentlemen, such as the Hon. Dada- 
bhoy Nowrojee, L^xhini Navajen, Rlistumji Soona walla, Nanda Lai 
Ghosh, Siva Ram, Dr. Dutt, and Jehanghir Pestonjee. The Rev. 
Mr. Voysey conducted the service at the grave, who concluded with 
an impressive address containing passages of beauty and pathos. 
He was followed by, strangely enough, the veteran amiable Atheist, 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake. He spoke on the public character of the de- 
ceased, saying 

“ It seems meet to many near friends of Major Evans Bell, that 
a career so remarkable and honourable as his should not close 
without a few words of personal tribute to his memoiy spoken 
here. Intimate with him from the earliest days of his public life, 
Major Bell was one of the truest friends 1 have known, and I have 
known many. He was not only true to his colleagues who worked 
with him, he was true to the principles he held ; he was true to 
the cause he espoused ; he was true to the authority which he 
served ; he was true to tlie Princes of India, whom he defended when 
tftijustly accused ; he was true to the people of India, with whose just 
claims he sympathised and ^vhose civil rights he advocated. The many 
books he wrote on Indian affairs — unsurpassed for their accuracy of 
facts, their mastery of facts, their decision, of judgment and dispassion- 
ateness- all breathed one spirit, that of justice both to princes and the 
people of the Indian nations. Apart from his civil and military duties, 
he had personal and intellectual opinions which he deemed useful ; 
concerning which he acted on Archbishop Whatelcy’s maxim. He 
* maintained what he believed and maintained it because he believed 
it.’ The better to do this he returned to England and resigned his 
commission, cheerfully contenting himself with a slender income. At 
that time news of the Indian Mufiny reached London, and he imme- 
diately took up his commission again, and went back to India, that it 
should never be said that any personal convictions he had led him to 
shrink either from danger or duty. The result of his return to Nagpoie 
was that very few persons perished there, while in other places it was 
very different. His humanity saved him from injustice and his courage 
from the impulses which leads to retaliatory extremes. The despatches 
he sent to his superiors he wrote with his own hand, and worked night 
and day in the hot season to coj$y them himself, lest by the employ- 
ment of any other hand it should transpire outside that the inhabitants 
had a friend in the garrison, and be misinterpreted by the enemies of 
the Government. When Lord Canning afterwards visited the district, 
he informed Captain Bell (that being then his position) that he had 
been guilty of irregularities which necessitated dismissal from his Com- 
mand. But on returning to his quarters Captain Bell found a letter 
from Lord Canning awaiting him, to the effect that Lord Canning had 
conceived great respect and admiration for his judgment and humanity,# 
and enclosing an appointment to higher rank in another Presidency. 
Amid public men, whose manner of mind I have observed, I have seen 
nothing nobler than the conduct of Major Bell. Himself an English 
official, true to the traditions of his profession-having the just ambi- 
tion to stand well with his colleagues; yet he at times incurred the 
serious resentment of some when he cited records to prove that errors 
of administration had resulted in deplorable wrong. More that this, he 
did not hesitate to defend the claims of princes, whom he believed to be * 


wrongfully accused, and in one memorable instance he rescued a ruler 
of great historic name from charges officially made against him during 
the mutiny, which, if true, would have led to serfbus consequences to 
that dynasty. Major Bell vindicated the loyally of this eminent poten- 
tate, whose son and successor was lately received in honour at our 
Court, who otherwise could never have appeared in England. It was 
the high character and disinterestedness of Major Bell* which gave his 
advocacy influence. 11 is patient industry and research enabled him to 
produce decisive testimony in important cases. This was a proud but 
not a profitable task, and brought anxieties not conducive to health in a 
sensitive nature. But he was incapable of supineness or rest in the 
face of wrong which he thought he could redress or aid in redressing. 
Had he cared more for himself and less for justice and the honour of the 
English name in India, his days had been longer in the land. It may 
be justly said of him as was written of Lord Fairfax — 

He neither power nor riches sought, 

For others — not himself— he fought. * /. 

But he had reward of another kind. He had valued friendships 
among many colleagues of high official name, who knew and respected 
his incorruptible integrity. Around this spot stand many Indian gen- 
tlemen who, representing ancient races, do not for light reasons assemble 
here to mourn at an English grave. Throughout the great Presidencies 
many will hear with real regret that their English friend is dead, and 
he leaves his family and friends the proud consolation that his death 
inspires sorrow, admiration, and honour in Indian as well At in English 
hearts.” 

We have a sneaking lespect, we confess, for Mr. Holy ouke, mingled 
with profound pity, whom wc regard as a'bravc and honest man of 
great calibre, utterly misguided. But his presence at a Christian’s 
or at any rate a theist’s burial, was a trespass. His fine and just “lay 
sermon ” was a serious offence. What is England cominj to that tuch 
an incident should pass without remark 1 


Ayub is still at large. 

* • * t 

The Income Tax law has undergone a revision — not in the legislature 
but in the Bengal Secretariat. Hencefoith 

“ A person who has been assessed undn Part I of the second schedule 
of the Act shall not be again assessed m ie >pect of his income charge- 
able under Part IV, where the amount id such income is less thair 
five hundred rupees per annum. '* • 

“A person whose income under Parts I and IV is less than five 
hundred rupees per annum, respectively, shall not be liable under Part 
IV by reason of his aggregate income under these two parts being in 
excess of five hundred rupees per annum.” 

It would have been well if the CaLutta Gazette explained the relief’ 
given, by at least referring to the objects of the several Parts. For 
convenience of our readers, we may mention that Part 1 of the Se- 
cond Schedule treats of Salaries and Pensions, J*art II of Profits of 
Companies, Pait III of Interest on Securities, and Part IV. of other 
sources qf income not included in Parts 1, II, or III. 


They celebrated the Queen’s Jubilee at Denby Dale near Barnsfcy, 
by a monster pie weighing 2% tons and containing 60 st. of flour, 
230 lbs. of butter and lard, 225 pigeons, fowls, geese, turkeys, and 
grouse, and 67 rabbits and hares. The greedy fellows 1 * 

• • 

• # 

Jay Gould, the Railway King of America, having got a grand child, 
the newspapers, which devote columns to an inventory of a fashionable 
bride’s trousseau , are filled with minute descriptions of the pomp and 
circumstance of its glorious cradle. The poor thing has been over- 
whelmed with an infinity, of small-clothes of all hues and textures. It 
would be an insult to speak* of it as born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth. Silver has progressively gone down in America since the 
Mackays became owners of inountainfuls of it, until it threatens to be 


Subscribers in thf % country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible \ as the safest and most convenient 
,,-V medium particularly as it ensures admdprledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be 
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regarded almost as a nuisance. This Baity Gould is provided with any 
number of gold rattles. • 

# **♦ 

Is the wit of British political life degenerating like its amenities? A 
recent instance would persuade u* to such a conclusion. Mr. Halley 
Stewart having lately stated, from his place in Parliament, that he had 
seen boys and girls lying about in T/afalgar Square in the early morn- 
ing without a sack to hide their nakedness, he received in the House 
of Commons a large bundle of sacks. 

1 * * 

At the Jtotgtuwa College in Ceylon, they have established a Science 
Laboratory and an Oriental Literary Association as memorials of the 
RoyaHJubilee. At the last distribution of prizes, Mr. H. W. Green, 
the Director of Public Instruction, who took the chair, congratulated 
the institution on the good sense shown in such a choice. He regard- 
ed the Laboratory and the Association as the symptom of a revul- 
sion of feeling against an ornamental classical education. lie un- 
hesitatingly ridiculed the latter pursuit, and pressed home the inutility 
of the study of Latin Yor those* who Tiicl not intend to enter a learned 
profession. 41 You know,” continued Mr. Grcfcn, 

“ we are. dropping Latin and Greek a good deal at home. There 
has been a great Outcry against over much classics in our schools 
in England, and I must say I sympathize a great* deal with that ciy. 
When you come to grow older, you will find that it is of absolutely no 
use to you unless you know a gieat deal of it. Of course, to those of 
you who can afford the time, I say, go as far as you can in your classics 
and learn as much as you can ; it will influence your taste in English 
and be a use and a pleasure in a great many ways. But for an ordinary 
boy to go wasting his time over a few pages of Latin here is, I think, 
nonsense. I am therefore pat ticulai ly glad to see this new departure in 
the shape of a Science Laboratoiy and an Oriental Literary Associa- 
tion. 1 don’t siqfjjose any of you will turn out great scientists but still 
it is useful to* 1 : now a little at least about a few things. At any rate, you 
cannot do more harm to yourselves than blowing yourselves up and 
perhaps compounding some awful mixtures and odours (Laughter). But 
when you have gone through these preliminaries, I hope that you will 
go through the world afterwards with your eyes inoie keenly opened to 
see and understand what is around you in Nature and Life. Your Orien- 
tal Literary Association is, however, most peculiarly interesting to me, 
and in this way : our old race of Pundits does not seem to be recruited. 
Now old ltien cannot live for ever. Since I was here last, two eminent 
Pundits have passed away, and one of them is to be cremated to- 
morrow, indeed a large number of our older Pundits has been dying off 
for some time, and we mftst have some young men who shall take 
their places, who shall know something about Sanskrit and Pali 
ancl shall not allow the old Eastern languages to drop out and decay 
before a bastard patois of modern English. Therefore I am very glad 
to Hfear that Hiis Association is to be started here.” ' 

• 

« • 

AN insurance agent driving a thriving business in Kansas, was recently 
surprised by the visit of a stranger who bade him follow him as his 
prisoner. Tl»c stranger was no other than an American detective. 
The insurance man who failed after all to insure himself against such 
a mishap, is a British-born subject of our Sovereign, of good connec- 
tions, being in fact a cousin of Lord Wolsclcy. He had been pay- 
master in a British vessel in the China naval station and as such made 
away with a laige sum. tlfcaving his vessel stealthily, he had passed 
in disguise through China, Japan, Australia, and California, finally 
settling and setting up business in Kansas. 

*** 

‘The Indian Museum, dining September, was open only 20 days and the 
visitois numbered-— Natives 39,068 males and 10,757 females, Europeans 
616 male?and 178 females. The average attendance is thus given 
at 2,530 a day. I Unight be interesting to know which of the days 
were most crowded ? 

* * « 

STRANute are the aberrations of poor humanity. A paragraph is going 
th€ round respecting the weak and purposeless thieving propensity of 
an elderly British peer. He is by no means mad, and moves in society, 
and is invited to the houses of his friends. The latter are prepared for 
his peculiar habit, but they do not mind it as they do not really lose by 
it. Whatever little articles of cutlery or plate or table ornaments he 
carries away, are duly returned by his wife through his valet, with 
a polite letter embodying a white lie about the strange way the things 
got into the nobleman’s pockets. 

• • 

The Madura Mail complains 

“These are days of Lotterries. We havq had International lotteries 
and State lotteries, and the current year ushered into existence a new 
Chit system or lottery. A number of persons subscribe at a uniform 
rate, by the week or tbe month, and periodically lots are drawn and 
whoever draws the prize becomes the lucky recipient of a handsome 


amount without the obligation to make subsequent payments. Such 
presents are made for a fixed .number of drawing^and at the conclusion 
of the last drawing, the originator pays the remaining subscribers just 
what they have subscribed, minus a certain fee^to be appropriated by 
him. There are other and worse kinds too but this is reputed to be 
the most equitable of these systems. If this is not lottery, we do not 
know what is ! Several persons have started business in this way and 
we do not know arfy reason why the law should not interfere and put 
them down. There is a regular mania am*ng the poor to join these 
chits and there is every possibility of much hard ekrned money being 
swindled out of them by scheming speculators.” 

«■ • • 

• • • r 

The European lessees of the Shivganga Zemindaree have compromis- 
ed the suit brought by Mr. AlagrisSmi and his brother against^them 
and the zemindar. The brothers receive immediately Rs. 6# lacs and 
Rs. 200 monthly for 22 years, they giving up their claim on the Zemin- 
dari and the Tiruppavanam Taluq. What share does General 
Anderson receive ? 

• » 

An Inspector of Police, in the Tirupattur Division, Madura District, 
has been presented with a necklace— of pearls*, emeralds, rubies and 
coral with a round pendant set with precious stones— for detection of 
theft of jewels in the Piranmalai tcmjllc. The necklace is valued at 
Rs. 700. 

• # 

A FOOI.ISH man who, like the elephant, is unconscious of his own 
greatness -or at any rate, size— tried to pass for a woman by putting 
on female attire and actually entered as a passenger a female com- 
partment of the train at Kurrachee station. But Sind is not quite 
the land of the Amazons, though some Brahui and Belooch belles 
must be formidable* enchantresses, we arc afraid. His corpore*al 
grandeur and awkward gait seemed to ill oonsist with his modest 
lady-like garb. Suspicion led to inquiry and inquiry to search. 
He persisted in his disguise anil long resisted all attempts to show 
the face. But Station-master Green, urged by an inexorable constable, 
was firm, and insisted on the -“lady” shewing herself to a woman. 
At last, this veiled prophet drpw aside the robe that had hid the 
head and disclosed “her” famous beard. “She” was discovered to 
be no common man, being the brother of the Head Munshi of the 
District Superintendent’s office. Our readers will recognise the 
latter as the person who became notorious for his unmanly sports- 
manship in shooting the domestic pigeons of the spirited coolie 
Bahadar- Khan, while the latter’s purda wife was feeding them, and 
then taking advantage of his position and influence and knowledge 
and means to frustrate the indignant Bahadoor in his quest of 
redress from the crown. Arcades ambo. But to return to his explod- 
ed “ ladyship.” The man tried to explain his adventure by 
saying that he was after a fugitive woman whom he hoped 
to be the better able to trace in that disguise. A cock and 
bull story, in all probability, though his objeef was the fair and weaker 
sex, to be sure, some one or any t one. The Police ought to be able 
to find out the truth, but then the Police is*his— brother’s. Under any 
circumstances, he had no right to trespass into the compartment re- 
served for women and violate the sanctity of the Purda. 

• • 

• * 

Paris has lately be f en graced with the august presence of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil. Don Pedro II. visited Europe to 
try the waters of Carlsbad for the benefit bf t his health, which has for 
sometime past been in an indifferent* state. His stay in the French 
capital has not been long, yet he has made the most of it. Born in 

1825, he is one of the oldest reigning sovereigns of the earth. 

* 

• • 

From the newspapers there seems to have been an unusual activity 
among the criminal classes before the, vacation, not in Bengal Proper 
only but in many parts of the country. Thus the city of Agra was 
reported to be in very near a state of siege— from armed bands of 
robbers. The house of a Police official itself was broken into and 
jewellery to the value of Rs. 2,000 carried away. A poor fellow going 
along the road there was hacked with swords, and left for dead. 

• 

* # 

The Chief Justice the Hon’ble Sir John Edge is to be the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the new Allahabad University. The Fellows elected are — 

“ The Hon’ble9 Quinton ; Tyrrell ; Syed Ahmed ; Syed Mahmud ; 
and Pandit Ajudhya Nath. Lieutenant-Colonel j. G. Forbes, R.E. ; 
Surgeon-Major Cleghorn ; Raja Shiva Prasad ; Mr. M. S. Howell, C.S. ; 
Raja Jai Kishan Das ; Raja Udai Pratab Singh ; Brigade-Surgeon 
Bonavia ; Mahama Hopadhyaya Bapu Deva Shastri ; Mr. T. Nesfleld ; 
Mr. Deighion ; Mr. \V.,C. Benett, C.S. ; Mr. A. Thomson Babu 
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Prameda Das Mittra; Mr. C. H. Hill; Mr. W. H. Wright ; Mr., 
Boutnower; Shams-ul-Ulama Moulavi Zaka Ulla ; Mr. S. A. Hill; 
Rev. J. Hewlett ; Pandit Lakshtni Shankar Misra ; Mr. Theodore 
Beck ; Pandn Aditya Warn Bhatacharya ; JVIunshi Newal Kishore ; 
Babu Biresh war Mittra ; Honorary Assistant • Surgeon Lala Mukand 
Lai ; and Babu Ram SaranT)as, of Fyzabad.” 


& Jeabercttes. • 

• 

TI^ITH the compliments of the season to our friends and supportersj 
and with our .prayers for tlTeir trie welfare, we resume woik 
after the holidays. 


The European outlook is far from improved. Bulgaria is in a ferment 
still, and many people seriously apprehend a war in the near future 
over the Eastern question or any other. The feeling between Get many 
and France cannot be satisfactory. Though the fire-eating Boulanger 
has been prudently shelved, the impetus he gave towards the prepara- 
tions for a contingency that* may occur any moment, has not been ex- 
hausted, and France has lately held the experiment of mobilisation of 
one corps d* armt\ so that it might tgke the field in complete equipment 
within less than a week. Such a move at this moment could scarcely 
be regarded with indifference in Germany. Nevertheless, we do not 
expect a war. The ruling men in the Empire have had enough of it, 
and happily they arc now too old to be disposed to extraordinary 
exertions and sacrifice without the gravest necessity. * 


The aspect of British affairs at Home is not cheering. There have 
been a continuous series of demonstrations of the unemployed work- 
ingmen at the capital. Oif the 1 2th, about a thousand assembled in 
Trafalgar Square, where some menacing speeches were delivered, after 
which they marched through the streets ih procession, preceded by a 
black banner bearing the inscription ‘‘Bread or Woik,” till they 
arrived in front of the Mansion House. Reuter is silent as to what 
they did there and how they dispersed, pn the 14th more demonstra- 
tions of a menacing character are said to have been held. Several of 
the unemployed were seen with the Red caps of Liberty and, to com- 
plete the ominous import, the crowd chanted the Marseillais. As before, 
they proceeded to the Mansion House. Theie they demanded an 
audience of their representatives, but the Lord Mayor refused to re- 
ceive the deputation. They then returned, stopping before the 
Standard office for a demonstration of their feelings towards the Con- 
servative pi ess, shouting and groaning. The Police were on the alert 
and at Ludgate Circus they captured the black flags, &c. This was the 
signal for the quiet dispersion of the people. 

So far as we can judge at this distance from the meagre telegrams, 
there was an absene of earnestness among the demonstrationists. 
Even the leaders were not gp to downright mischief. Still the spectacle 
of British workingmen in the Red cap pinging the song of Revolution, 
is new thing in staid Old England. It means that between the diffu- 
sion of the three R’s among the masses and the promotion of inter- 
course of late years with the Continent, the Reds are gaining ground. 


IN Ireland, the agitators are doing their best to th\vart Government 
and even to precipitate a serious bloody conflict, if they can with safety 
to themselves. Unfortunately, the* ministry have lost much valuable 
time in indecision. 

The Coroner’s Jury have returned verdicts of wilful murder against 
the Police Inspector and five constables whose fire at Mitchclstown 
caused the deaths. 


THE Government of Bengal’s Resolution on the Sir John Lawrence In- 
quiry is out, together with the edited proceedings of the Inquiry Court. 
We cannot do better than publish Captain Neustcin’s observations on 
the subject. He is the central figure in the' business— the hero of ’the 
drama. He may yet be remembered as the Plimsoll of India. What- 
ever good may come out of the Inquiry, we shall owe to him. 


Poor Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, now in Russia, has fulminated another 
drazy but mischievous manifesto. It is beneath notice as a statement 
or argument, and unfit for publication for sedition. 


A BLOODY riot took place at Ujjain during the late synchronous Mahar- 
ram and Dusera festivals. It is said that the Mahotnedans had obtained 
the city Magistrate’s permission t» put up the customary awning before 
their Tazias. From this the T.izias seem to be placed on the public 
thoroughfare. It appears that the Hindus therc % hold a procession on 
their Maha Astami. Accordingly, on the 25th September, they went 
that way in state with music and flying colors. The Magistrate, — a 
Hindu gentleman named Muthra Pershad — and other officials accom- 
panied the procession, probably to prevent any disturbance* When 
the procession reached the Tazias, it was stopped by the Mussulmans. 
They were asked to remove their shamiana to let the procession pass. 
They did not listen, and besides objected to the Hindus sprinkling water 
before the procession, appatently lest it touch the Tazias. Thj lVJ^gis- 
trate himself persuaded the Mahotnedans to teinove the awning till the 
procession had passed. They did so, but they felt aggrieved and 
subsequently meditated vengeance. Without attending so much to 
their festival, they organised an attack and on the next day fell on the 
Dasera procession, knocking down the Mahakal which was carried ill 
a palanquin. Notwithstanding the effotts of the officials present, a 
fierce battle raged. In the stiuggle, many on both sides were severely 
wounded and some lives were lost. I'wo of.the Mahbmed.m dead and 
8 wounded were removed tc/ hospital. The most bitter feeling now 
reigns between the two classes, and there is consternation among the 
peaceably disposed. Everybody cxp&cts a lenewal of the*conflict. The 
shops are closed. 

Ujjain, though in the neighbourhood of Holkar’s capital, belongs to 
Gwalior. It is some satisfaction to know that the local administration 
is in the hands of a strong man. Sir Michael Filose, the ablest official 
of the Gwalior Durbar. He exerted himself nobly during the late 
emeute. If it were not for him, it would have been a more formidable 
affair, and much more blood would have been spilt. • 

With this exception, the Maharram passed off in exemplaij peace. 

We see that Messrs. Toulmin & Co., the well-known brokers, have 
taken to calling themselves, in addition, “business scientists.” Every 
thing has in these days been reduced to a science, and it was time 
enough that the science of the business of commerce was recojgnised. 
Messrs. Toulmin seem to vindicate their title to the name by the sheet 
on Jute that they have just issued. This is a very depressing subject, 
the very word “Jute ” calling up associations of loss and ruination to 
thousands during the last four years, but their treatment is judicious, 
practical and to the point. They start with the allegation that 

“Seasons *883-84, 1884 85, 1X8586, 1886-8/, resulted Vmply fh 
tuination to Jute balers and shippers and local mills.” 

Nor is Jute singular. % 

“Too terrible to relate, the selfsame story may be told with equal 
truth of nearly every other business and industiy under the sun, and 
for even a longer length of years, yea, for as many as 12 fearful year*.” 

They then say that it is no use pretending to go on this way, or to 
work without a profit, not to say with a loss, for any length. And*thcy* 
conclude with a sort of Lord Cliestei field’s advice to his son about to 
enter business, a little trite perhaps but veiy good and useful, and 
expressed with downright vigour and the cnergy'of those who arc in 
the game and have suffered perchance. Not content with this, they 
have come forward with a cure for the stale of the market. They are 
vigorously trying to induce the Jute balers and manufacturers to make 
a united effort 

“ to reduce the present price of Jute in the growing Districts and in 
Calcutta, down to a level with the value in the Continent, in London, 
and in Dundee, and with this view, and for this end, we suggest the 
co-operation of your Association with the Calcutta Jute Balers’ As- 
sociation.” 

They assert — 

“ Considering the universal fall in prices generally of nearly every 
commodity, further considering the depressed condition of Jute manu- 
factures in Europe, likewise considering the vital fact that Km ope has 
already purchased new Jute of crop 1887 for half its requirements, 
and at prices fixed and irrevocable : in view of all these considerations 
it may reasonably be concluded, that the present prices of Jute in 
Calcutta are 6 to 8 annas per maund too high.” % 

Messrs. Toulmin & Co. are certainly entitled to the thanks of the 
entire bailing, manufacturing, and shipping trade in Jute. 

Mr. Justice Norris’ glib tongue has again compromised its thoughtless 
well-meaning owner. He is the Vacation Judge of the Original Juris- 
diction of the Bengal High Court and constitutes with Mr. Justice 
Chose the Appellate Bench. At this time while the rest of the Judges 
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the foal from a farm. In keeping with the whole business, she dis- 


and most of the bar are absent from town, it appears that our impul- 
sive Judge one day in court allowed himself a little (say) thinking 
aloud from the bench at the expensed of a barrister of the court who 
was absent. This came to the ear of the advocate, Mr. Barrow, when 
he returned to town, ^probably magnified and embellished, and he 
naturally felt aggrieved. Mr. Barrow has a reputation for ability and 
sturdiness, and he was the last man to sleep over his wrongs. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th when the criminal motions of the day were over before 
the Criminal Appellate iJench, f Mr. fiarrow addressed the court as 
follows f 

“I appear, my Lords, to make a personal statement in regard to cer- 
tain remarks which had fallen fiom bis Lordship, Mr. Justice Norris, in 
which it was said tlrit my conduct was most improper. It was in con- 
seqmy^ce of an application for adjournment, when it was stated that I 
had been instructed, and had the brief with me. This statement was 
absolutely incorrect. I was instructed to apply for the admission of 
thffe appeal, but in consequence of my absence from Calcutta, Mr. 
Roberts made the application. I had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the case, and had no instructions. I therefore desire to state that the 
remark, which was made by his Lordship Mr. Justice Norris, in rny 
absence, commenting severely upon my conduct, was based on state- 
ments which were absolutely incorrect. 

Norris, J.— I made no comment of any kind or any remark in any 
way uncomplimentary to the Bar. # 

Mr. Barrow. — I c am proceeding on information. 

Norris, f — Observations are very often made by the Judges which 
are not intended to reach the ears of the Bar, and observations 
are very oftev made by the Barujym the Judges, and (I added, it was 
intended to be jocular) not sometimes very complimentary, which arc 
not intended to reach the Judges.” 

OUR readers will remember that, at the last National Congress at Cal- 
cutta, it was decided to hold the next annual gathering at Madras. 
As the time draws near, our friends down South are up and doing. 

A preliminary meeting was held at the Cosmopolitan Club under the 
presidency^ the Hon’ble Sir T. Madhav Rao, and a large and in- 
fluential General Committee of arrangements has been formed in- 
cluding the greatest names among the several communities. 

There is danger of the multitudinous staff of cooks spoiling the Con- 
gress broth. Work must be concentrated in a few hands. If we may 
be permitted to indulge in a little chaff with our friends, we hope it 
will not 4 >e a mere Pan Suparee affair. Present appearances are not 
promising^ but appearances arc notorious for deceiving. For, if the 
ill-printed circular on cheap tissue-paper, which has been sown broad- 
cast throughout the empire, is to be taken as an index of the style in 
which the great Mela on the Coromandel Coast in the last week of 
December ^rill be got up, there will be disappointment. But all will 
come right in the end. There is plenty of time, and Madras, we are 
sure, will yet rise tQ the height of the occasion and maintain her credit 
as the capital of the South. We hope our remark will not be mis- 
understood. These little matters are not to be despised. 

We hope there will be a large and brilliant galaxy of the intelligence 
and public spirit of all parts of the empire. Bengal ought to be strong- 
ly represented. Our Southern friends had come in great force here 
and left the best impression. We have no doubt the arrangements 
will be all right in the eqd. 


A great power in the Turkish Empire has passed away. Hasus 
Behram Aghn, the Chief of the Eunuchs, is dead. lie was a giant in 
figure, as great in influence. He was a Negro of course, a staunch 
Mussulman, and hated Kafirs and specially the powerful Frank Kafirs. 
He was>seventy-nine at his death. It is symptomatic of the transition 
going on in the country that the black man has been succeeded by an 
Armenian who is a prottge of the Russian party at Stamboul. 

« 

Ireland is gradually developing all the characteristics of a Border 
L.'md. We had already sprung up Boycottcrs, moonlighters, lynchers, 
desperadoes and the rest of them. The abstention of the fair sex, 
however, from the scenes and doings of violence still maintained 
sufficient decency. That distinction is now being obliterated. The 
rise of female «marauders must certainly complete the wreck of the old 
respectability. A young lady, Miss Thompson, was recently summoned 
at Kildynart, County Clare, in conjunction with several males, to 
answer a rather unfeminine charge, namely, the theft of a mare and a 
foal. Cattle-lifting is bad enough, but the circumstances of it in the 
present case are more extraordinary still. Whether the animals are 
hers or not, it would appear that Miss Thompson dressed herself like 
a man and led a raid into another town and carried off the mare and 


regarded the summons, wherefor an order has issued for her arrest. 

The Poona papers notice with becoming sorrow the death of Bul- 
wantrao Venayeck Shastri, of Sastri Hall, Poona. He was a man of 
character and ability but unassuming and with a cordial hatred of 
fuss and humbug. Hence he was not noticed by Government as he 
might have been. For, it is the noisyv who force themselves on the 
attention of our rulers who, in the very act of protesting against them, 
hug them to theif bosoms. Otherwise, he had not had to work him- 
self into access to the powers *that be— he had bf hereditary position 
the entrd to Government Houge. Representative of the historic 
Gangadhar Sastri, the Minister of Baroda who was so basely murdered 
by the Peshwa at the sacred shrine of Panderpore, he was a leading 
member of the Brahman aristocracy of Maharastra. 

Mr. Shastri contributed to Mookerjeds Magazine (New Series) an 
interesting account of Mahratta Marriage in High Life. 


Thf. new Cawnpore paper, the Peoples Friend, is, we learn from a 
circular from the office, already in its grave. We cannot honestly say 
that we regret this, for the paper was*good for nothing. There was no 
editor that we could trace, unless it was the printer. Before its 
end, the Cawnpore paper reported the death of Pandit Ram Chunder 
of that city, at the age of 45, leaving a widow and a male 
infant of 10 months unprovided for. He was a good Sanskrit 
scholar the gieatest in the neighbourhood — uot only accurate in gram- 
mar and learned in theology but also acute in logic and deep in phi- 
losophy. Such variety of culture is rare among Hindu Pandits of the old 
school. As the ohief doctor of the Radhaballavis— a small Sect 
of Vaishnavas he had perhaps need to t be so accomplished, in 
order to maintain the cohesion of co-sectaries and their influence 
among rivals. , 


A short time ago, a commercial traveller at a caft at Gay in talking 
aloud to an acquaintance, said something uncomplimentary to the 
officers of the regiment of Dragoons quartered in the town. M. de 
Melville, a lieutenant of that regiment, from another table, overheard 
the remark. He went up to the commercial traveller and ordered hitn 
to follow him to the barracks. On the other’s refusal, M. de Melville 
left but only to return dressed in uniform with several soldiers who 
dragged the commercial traveller to the barracks where he was locked 
up till delivered by the police. The victim of this ungenerous and 
senseless lawlessness now sought redress in the courts. In writing on 
the subject; which created not a little sensation in France, the Cri 
du Peuple called Lieutenant de Melville a weak-headed fool. 
As Lieutenant Melville could not, after his previous experiment, dra- 
goon the Press, he was constrained to fall back on the Grand Custom of 
his society. He demanded satisfaction — an euphemism for an opportuni- 
ty to wreak with the sword one’s vengeance 5 n another. With unusual 
good sense and respect for life, tlfe Cri du % Peuple would not humour 
him. That paper argued that it was the duty and right of the press to 
judge for itself public matters and acts made public. There the matter 
might have ended, but they secin to be weary of life in Europe, and 
France in especial is a mad country, and it so happened that a young 
gentleman upright r.nd chivalrous who is an able writer on the Radical 
piess, thought it his duty to interfere in others’ quarrel. He sent Lieu- 
tenant Melville a scathing letter showjng wttat a fool and a poltroon 
lie had proved. Instead of going out for soldiers to oppress the offend- 
er, M. Melville, if he felt that his regiment had been insulted, should 
have walked up to the commercial traveller, announced himself 
and demanded a retractation. In case of refusal, he should have chas- 
tised the man on the spot— if he could, that is. By acting in the way 
he did, he showed his deficiency in sangfroid which, added Mr. La- 
bruyere, the young Radical writer, was called in the army by another 
name. This was probably the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
The matter had now become too serious to be left to the care of the 
principals*! Seconds were called in to smooth the difficulty, which they 
did by arranging a bloody encounter between the principals. For, 
notwithstanding all the wisdom shown by M. Labruyere in his epistle 
to M. Melville, he was as reckless a fire-eater as any of his people. 
On learning the errand of the latter’s second, he did not hesi- 
tate a moment. He was overjoyed at the opportunity of having a dead- 
ly war with a man with whom he had not the shadow* of a quarrel. 
He had evidently conjured up his wisdom for the benefit of the Lieu- 
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enant of dragoons by way of preparation for the melee. So the you«% 
‘gents” fought and proved themselves worthy of each other’s steel. They 
were mutually “ satisfied.*’ Though thus lijjffytly undertaken, it was a 
war in right earnest. Qujfrter being out of the question, it was pursued 
to the bitter end, while the rum intermediaries — the seconds — looked on 
admiringly at an event of their own bringing about. It was not till the 
principals had run each other through their vital parts^ with the sword 
that the seconds interfered add brought the savagery to a stop. The 
combatants are both lying in a precarious state. • 

RE/S 6 - RA YYET. 

• 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 , iSS 7 . 

THE LAST NIZAMAT FREAK. 

The habitual tenor of the late holidays, was over- 
taken by a startling surprise, hatched in the distant 
Deccan by the Talleyrands and Metternichs of the 
Court of Hyderabad. The event of the fortnight 
certainly is the offer of thfc Nizam. Colonel Marshall, 
the British juggler at Hyderabad, who had already 
performed the wonderful feat of having his pay 
considerably increased almost as he condescended to 
accept office, had been sent all the way up to the 
heights of the Himalaya to beg and conjure the 
Viceroy to accept, out of the impoverished exchequer 
of. Hyderabad, no less a sum than ejghty lacs of 
Rupees in four annual instalments of Rs. 20,00,000. 

Between the affairs of the late king of Oudh and 
the Sir John Laivrcncc Inquiry, we have no space for 
comments. But if ever there was a matter on which 
comment is superfluous, it is this. The common sense 
of the least* gifted of God’s, creatures, is sufficient, 
without help from the Press, to form a correct opinion, 
whatever it may suit anybody to say. 

One word only and we shall have done. We are 
no standing opposition to Government, Local or 
Imperial. For Lord Dufferin himself, we cherish the 
highest respect. For all that, we have never minced 
matters when there has been a clear call of duty. 
Such a call we feel on this occasion. We earnestly 
hope the Viceroy will not be so ill advised a$ to en- 
tertain the offer. 


THE EX - KING OF OUDH. 

• 

Wajid Ali Shah, the last of the Kings of Oudh, is 
dead, dying in one erf his palaces in the place of 
his exile in Calcutta. Son of Umjud Ali Shah, 
he succeeded to the throne on the demise of his 
father in 1847. There can be but little doubt that 
Wajid Ali Shah was a man totally unfitted, mentally 
or morally, to occupy his position. Not very long after 
ascending the throne, # he shewed his utter incapacity 
for ruling his large, populous and wealthy kingdom. 
He allowed himself not only to be led away into 
all sorts of excesses, but recklessly wasted his 
revenues and treasures on parasites and favorites, 
both male and female. Not content with this, he 
used, like a modern Nero, to exhibit himself in 
public disguised as a Natch girl and receive the 
plaudits of his sycophants. But these follies were 
not the true causes of his ruin and dethronement. 

Peace to his remains ! De mortuis nil nisi %o- 
num . We have pointed out a few of his failings, 
let us now look on the other side of the page. We 
have said and we distinctly affirm that the annexation 
of Oudh was not caused by the follies and failings of 
its ruler. It must be remembered that at the time of 
the dethronement of the King of Oudh in 1856, the 
Governor-General was Lord Dalhousie and the 


policy of his Government was that of most unscru- 
pulous annexation. Tl/e Indian Government coveted 
Oudh and had coveted it for years, but, on account of 
the unswerving loyalty of its successive rulers, they 
could find no pretext whatever to annex it. The 
Indian Government coveted Oudh not only for 
its wealth, but likewise for the splendid fighting 
material in its teeming peculation, of whom many 
thousands were serving in the ranks of the Indian 
Armies. The Indian Government coveted Oudh, 
because it owed to that country a hyavy loan which 
they were neither in the position nor had th<^ will to 
repay, so the shortest way to pay off old debts was to 
dethrone the King, their staunch ally, annex ^his 
kingdom and confiscate those debts. 

That the rulers of Oudh down to Wajid Ali Shah 
were perfectly loyal to the British Government, cannot 
be denied, even by their worst enemies. In the 
Afghan, Punjab, Burmah ayd Crimean campaigns, they 
not only offered assistance with* contingents of picked 
troops commanded by men like Barlow, the Orrs, the 
Hearseys, the Bunburys, agd many others, but likewise 
advanced to the Government enormous sums of money 
in their financial difficulties, during the three first 
mentioned campaigns. In 1855, when the an- 
nexation was decided on, and British troops were 
collected at Cawnpore, to invade the territory of a 
faithful ally, the king was urged to make some prepara- 
tion for defence, but could not bring his mind to be- 
lieve that the Power he had so loyally supported, 
could or would act hostilely against him. Even when 
the British troops crossed the Ganges in their ad- 
vance on Lucknow, they not only found no opposition 
or hostile preparations of any sort, but, on the con- 
trary, stores had been collected at each nuyeh by 
order of the King Wajid Ali Shah for the very troops 
advancing to dethrone him and tear him from his * 
home and country and send him an exile to Calcutta. 

When the British troops at length came in sight 
of Lucknow, he was urged by m t any of his officers 
(Natives) to make a stand and strike one* blow for 
his throne and country. They argued that in the native 
ranks of the British Army were many Oudh men 
who would not fail to join him if he would only give 
them the countenance of his authority to resist. Wajid 
Ali Shah not only refused to do this, but, still more 
to prove the loyalty and good faith of his nature* and 
his reliance on British treaties,- -surmising that some 
fanatic or body of fanatics might Ue, so ill advised as* 
to fire on the advancing columns of his friends ! — 
ordered that all the guns in the forts and positions 
which commanded all the approaches to the city 
of Lucknow, should be turned round with their • 
breaches thrust into the embrasures, and they were so 
found when our troops occupied the city ! Suth was 
his faith in, and loyalty to, the Indian Government. 

If we had compelled him to abdicate on account 
of his .moral and mental failings and follies, we 
would have been quite justified. For, he had 
proved himself wholly unfit, although at the laSt 
hour, confronted by British bayonets, he shewed 
sufficient nobleness and firmness to utterly refuse 
to ratify the instrument of abdication prepared for 
his signature. But in seizing upon the country of 
so loyal an ally, one who, from the erection of Oudh 
► into a separate kingdom, had, as we have already ex- 
plained, always been ready and willing to aid the 
Indian Government with troops and money, to assist 
us in our wars, were we justified in destroying that 
kingdom? We unhesftatingly say, No! and affirm that 
# the Indian Government did a gross and dishonest 
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piece of injustice as ever was known in Indian or any 
other history, especially as th^re were other members 
of the Royal Family of Oudh who. would have made 
most admirable rulers. I allude in particular to that 
splendid type of a thorough native gentleman, Moh- 
sin-u-dowlah, so well known in Oudh for his unswerv- 
ing loyalty during ^he mutiny of 1857 and more 
recently(that is, within the last twenty y|ars), so well 
known for his hospitality and numerous amiable 
qualities to all English residents of Lucknow. We are 
of firm opinion f.hat the annexation of Oudh was not 
causml^so much by Lord Dalhousie’s pharasaical 
horror of thg mal-administration of the country 
anfl of the faults and foible? of its ruler, as from 
the financial temptation vis., the desire of wiping off 
a heavy debt due by the Government of India to the 
Government of Oudh and which our Government 
did not feel inclined, or in a position, to pay. Such 
is the real ayd secret history of the annexation 1 
of that country ; for be it .remembered, if we 
had put on the throne a good honest and capable 
ruler, he or his successors might, at some time or 
other, have called upon the Indian Government 
to pay the millions they owed. But enough on the 
manners and morals of Government. The last King of 
Oudh Wajid Ali Shah is dead and the title is extinct. 

After writing our concluding sentence, we were 
surprised and pleased to read of the firm loyalty of 
the Nizaimto the British Empire, and can but sin- 
cerely twst that such loyalty will not experience from 
our hands in return for it a similar fate to that of the 
kingdom of Oudh. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


. THE OUDH FAMILY. 

We had intended to give our own account of the 
reign of the late* King and the Annexation— the 
history of which both is imperfectly known — but it 
is soon for the truth perhaps, standing as we do over 
die just*closed grtive of an unfortunate Prince. We 
have instead let Captain Hearsey speak, who, from 
his family connections with Oudh, has had special 
opportunities for information. We have only to 
warn tjie public against the spurious tales which are 
being served to it by untravelled Baboos who have 
.heard of jackals crying in the day on the day of ac- 
cession or by schoolmasters who had seen the late 
• King in his last days for the nonce. We hasten to 
the present affairs of the family. 

The fortnight has passed off quietly at Garden 
Reach. The vultures are busy, but the Act has 

taken the wind out of their sails. It is in contem- 
plation, however, on the opening of the High 

Count, to attack the legislation as ultra vires. Gov- 
ernment had better look out. The assurances 

of the Viceroy and the assiduity of His Excel- 
lency’s Agent, have gone much towards allaying 
anxiety. Col. Prideaux came himseli and, during two 
.days for several hours each, distributed the last month’s 
allowances without abatement, and without the inter- 
vention of either the Agency Amla or the Palace 
officers. This was a capital thing and has had a 
most reassaring effect. We only regret that Govern- 
ment should have been so hasty in dealing with the 
mourning of the Begums. The advertising of th? 
menagerie for sale, so soon after the King’s 
death, shows want of sympathy and a failure in grace. 
It would be a pity, besides, if the great collection 
were dispersed. The first step, at any rate, ought to 
be to catalogue it through a scientific zoologist, be- 
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fore a proper judgment might be arrived about its 
disposal. t 

The order on the Princes, who having all their 
lives pined outside, were making the most of the 
opportunity (allowed for the nonce on the death of the 
king,) for free access to the Harem, was a necessary 
precaution. * 

We understand that these Princes, tftaking common 
cause with the dutsider- Begums, held a meeting at the 
house of one'of His late Majesty’s sons, who aspires 
to be recognised as the head of the family, and re- 
solved to place themselves under Peara Saheb, the 
favorite of the opulent Khas Mahal, and fight out 
their and her claims even to England. They also, 
including Mirza Asnian Jah, agreed to the precedence 
of Kamar Kadr Bahadoor. In proof of earnestness, 
they set their names to a written agreement there 
and then. An amusing incident occurred in this 
connection. The document was signed by one after 
another and passed round, till it came to the 
turn of M irza Masaood. This is a half-idiotic or 
crazy scion of royalty known as the Pugla Prince. 
He had agreed to sign, but no sooner the paper with 
the previous signatures was placed in his hands than he 
ran away with it as fast as ever he could. He was 
fallowed, and a sort of princely race took place, to 
the delectation of the neighbourhood and the pass- 
engers in the* street, but .the Pugla eluded all bis 
pursuers. For two days, there wds no knowing where 
he had gone, though all his haunts in town and 
suburb were searched. ' It was afterwards ascertained 
that he had taken the paper to the head of the board- 
ing school for the princes, so that he ip a knowing 
Pugla, if Pugla he be. * 

The papers have been filled with all sorts of foolish 
and false statements, partly by the ignorance of 
worthless men who have only an accidental or 
nominal connection with the greatness the privileges 
whereof they would claim, — but more by the inter- 
ested activity of designing men. In certain quarters, 
the Doorga Pooja was freely spoken of as a god- 
send as'anything might be palmed off on an unsus- 
pecting public during the holidays without the fear 

of correction from that Reis and Rayyct. And 

truly enough the opportunity was utilised to the 
utmost. But triumph must be brief. We are 
again to demolish the house of cards so assiduously 
raised. We will take up, one by one, the statements 
made in the several newspapers. They are given in 
Italics, and our comments follow in Roman type. 

Chief Mournef, &c. 

The arrangements for the funeral of the king were 
all made by Moonserim-ud-dowla under the directions 
of Prince Mirza Jehan Kadr and the Mujtahid. 

At about 7 p.m., it being reported to the Prince that 
the grave had been dug, he proceeded in company 
with the Mujtahid and other pious and learned men 
to the Sultankhana, properly so called, where the 
corpse lay and had it brought out and taken to the 
Akhtar Manzil (another detached building close by) 
for the performance of the washing and robing cere- 
monies. The actual washing and robing was done 
by g/iassals and others, under the superintendence 
alid direction of the Mujtahid. Prince Jehan Kadr and 
also Prince Kamar Kadr and several other sons were 
present near the spot, but none of them did take any 
personal part in the said ceremonies. When “a 
member of the Oude Family, a son of the late King” 
is made to say in the newspapers that " the ceremony 
was “ gone through according to our religious rites 
by our eldest brother Prince Kamar Kadar,” the non- 
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Islamic hand of the scribe is betrayed. There is no 
particular and special ceremony which the eldest son 
has to “ go through ” in a Mahoir\edan funeral as dis- 
tinguished from other sons, relations or friends at- 
tending the funeral. 

Prince Jehan Kadr son of the late General Saheb by 
a muta wife . 1 

No. The Prirtce is the son of a nikahi wife (Nawab 
Hashmat Mehal Saheba) of the General Saheb. She 
was the daughter of a very respectable* Syed family 
held in great respect by the Shia community of 
Luckriow, and her dower was fixed at Rs. 50 lakhs, 
which itself is an impossible amount for a muta con- 
tract. This amount was stated in the course of the 
litigation affecting the General Saheb’s estate, during 
Prince Jehan Kadr’s minority, and long after his 
mother’s death, presumably under instructions from 
His Majesty who- met all the expenses and directed 
his own advisers to look after that litigation. • 

Prince Aswan fall's residence in the Palace . 

Prince Asman Jah had never special apartments 
assigned for him by His Majesty in any palace. 
Nawab Shahzada Mehal Saheba, who was living in 
one of the king’s buildings, allowed him to live hi 
her premises. Upon her death, about a year ago, 
Prince Asman Jah was required by His Majesty no 
vacate the said premises, which he did, and he has 
ever since been living in a rented house in town. 

No special favor shewn to Mirsa Jehan Kadr. 

Prince Jehan Kadr from the time, more than 25 
years ago, that he came from Lucknow, resided with 
His Majesty in the same building. When he reach- 
ed the marriageable age, *he was assigned se- 
parate apartments within thie Sultankhana premises 
which he still retains. His Majesty took a special 
covenant from his future son-in-law, that he should 
always reside within the Palace. During His Majes- 
ty’s last illness he made a grant of Rs. 10,000 for the 
repairs of the Prince’s apartments. Can any of His 
Majesty’s sons shew any such record of favors ? The 
Meditated expulsion of the Prince by His Majesty — 
is absurd. 

Nawab Khakan Mehal 

Is a Syed by blood, and related to the family of 
Nawab Mukhtar-ud-Dowlah, (Prime Minister in the 
reign of Nawab As©f-ud-daula,) whose descendants are 
still enjoying pensions from the British Government. 

His Majesty turned her out lately from the Palace in an 
unseemly manner. 

This is a grave misrepresentation. The real fact is 
that the premises lately occupied by Nawab Khakan 
Mehal Saheba, being required to be rebuilt and or- 
namented on a grand scale, she was asked to remove 
from the same to another of the king’s palaces. His 
Majesty himself escorted her from her old quarters 
to her new quarters and made her comfortable in 
every way. This docs not seem to be very unseemly. 

Nawab Fakar Mehal saving* the lives of M rs. Orr and 
Miss Jackson . 

Daroga Wajid Ali was the saviour of these people. 
He did so of his own motion and not at the bidding 
of any master. He got his reward for that, under 
the orders of Government without the supposed » re- 
commendation of Nawab Pakr Mehal. Indeed, if 
it was so much her doing what was her reward ? ^ 

Nawab Fakr Mehal— purchaser of house— 

Never lived within the Royal premises like his 
other Mehals. She lived a long time in Sealdah, 
and afterwards removed to Kidderpore, renting the 
house afterwards purchased. 


Prince Jehan Kadr's mother Nawab Hashmat Mehal was 
before marriage in the employ of Nawab Khas Mehal. 

This is not true. And what if it had been ? 

Faridun Kadr performed all the. duties of the Commander- in- 
Chief during the life-time of Prince Sekandr Hashmat. 

Faridun Kadr born in 1844 was 13 or 14 years of 
age in 1857 when Prince Sekyndr Hashmut died. 
This alone t is sufficient *to show the falsity of 
the allegation. 

The duties of eldest son allotted to Faridun Kadr. 

Not true. • 

• 

TIIE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE ENQUIRY. • 

TO THE EDITOR. 

I, the late chief officer W. H. Ncu9tcin, beg to state that I had no 
intention of going into print while the case was sub-judice \ but 
since the dailies are evidently trying to influence the decision of 
Government, I can remain silent no longer, and therefore beg that 
you will, in the interest of truth Jnd justice, allow me space in your 
valuable columms, in or^cr to point out how unfair and entirely 
onesided the whole of this enquiry has been. 

In obedience to a request irom Captain StifFe, I. M., dated the 
8th of July 1887 — which ran as follows: “Mr. W. Tl. Neustcin is 
requested to draw up such questions as he thinks should be asked to 
eacli witness, or to submit a detailed statement of what he expects 
the witnesses he has asked for, can depose to. This is required for the 
Government Prosecutor .” — 1 took great trouble and pains to supply 
not only the detailed statement asked for, but the whole matter 
briefed and condensed with marginal notes to facilitate the reference 
of the officer whose duty it might be to elicit the information on all 
the important points at issue. % 

To my astonishment on arrival at Court, it was stated jhcre was no 
occasion to make an opening speech, a9 there was no data to go upon, 
or hardly anything known of the matter for which the court was 
there assembled beyond the fact that the Sir John Lawrence had gone 
down or words to that effect. This total ignorance of the subject 
shews that the documents forwarded by me hardly had been looked 
into, and so up to the end of the enquiry they were Seldom referred 
to but were treated as of no moment whatsoever. If it was not in- 
tended to use the information or call the witnesses suggested by 
me, it was a cruel shame that I should be put to fhe trouble 
and expense of drawing out the papers and submitting the in- 
formation, which I did at the special request ol the Port Officer. 

This slight was bad enough, still when I was put in the box I did 
think 1 would be allowed to give the evidence for which I had ^cen 
there called. To avoid wandering and save the time of the Court, 

I had drawn up a clearly written and concise statement as advised 
in my letter from Government, to which I was willing to swear. 
Vain hope ! For days I was badgered with interruptions and objec- 
tions, either on the ground that my matter was irrelevant, or on the pica 
of brevity. This was while I was under my examina>ion-in-chicf 
and while matter was likely to come out reflecting on the gen- 
tlemen concerned in the expensive additions and removals that 
were made at the time of the so-called repairs ! 

Yet, strange to say, no sooner was it the turn of Mr. Orr to cross^ 
examine me, than lo ! the patience of thcC^urtwas without limit — 
what width and range of “relevant” matter embracing from incidents 
of 20 years ago to how much T weighed, was meekly submitted 
to, while for days a legal man, who, according to himself, was in 
Court to only watch the case, was allowed to waste the time of 
the court, in (as he inadvertently a bnitted) the effort to get up 
a charge of perjury. Not a bad way to intimidate a witness 
called by Government, and supports by no one individual what- 
ever. At this stage, it was clcaily ^ sdent that my opponents stood 
thus : the Government law officers instructed by Barrow and 
Orr or vice versa , and the witnesses called, out of the twelve 
pointed out as those who could give valuable testimony, were 
the very ones whom Mr. Young would have selected ; two of 
them were depending for their livelihood on the opinion of Messrs. 
Young, Bushby and MacKellar and at the mercy of steamboat 
owners. These men had all been discharged by Mr. Young. But 
strange to say, when this enquiry cropped up, Mr. Lindsay was 
reengaged, Mr. Macdougal, the carpenter, who for months was dis- 
charged speedily got employment, and so anxious was Mr. 
Young for their welfare, that in the precincts of the Court, before 
they gave their evidence, they received a currency note, as a refesher, 
I suppose, *or call it Honorarium. 

Mr. Lccch, the fourth witness suggested by me, was also an 
engineer whose bread was to be earned in or about Calcutta. He also 
laboured under the same fear. But this gentleman, although pressed 
by Mr. Robert Young to swear that the patch which was below 
the deep load line was iff the forecastle, in spite of all threats, 
declined to be a party to such perjury ; knowing well as he swore. 
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that he was nearly a day in the forepeak having the jagged edges cut 
off and having seen the patch both in Chandbally and Calcutta for 
over two years ; and knowing that eveay honest man who knew the 
vessel could swear to the position of the patdh on the hole made by 
the anchor. 

Mr. Mathcwson, I Relieve the only other witness called out 
of the twelve of my suggestion, being a Harbour Master, 

laboured under the weight of rtie probable censure of the whole 
Port Commission. Hence one could scarcely blame him for the 
diffidence # with which he a f dmitte^J that # thc windlass was quite un- 

, serviceable on the starboard side and in an unfit stat^for a sea-going 
vessel. Such was the position of the only five witnesses the 

Government officer thought necessary to call to prove the statements 
1 had made. This, jvhen the vessel is no longer afloat to test the 
assertions ! 

When fhese charges were originally made, on the vessel’s return, 
when I called upon the authorities to stop her, an hour on 
board would have settled the matter, but they refused the chance, 
well knowing the condition of the vessel. 

Four of the witnesses whom Mr. Kilby would not call, were men 
of experience, well acquainted with the “ Sir John Lawccnce,” who 
would have put the position of the patch beyond a doubt below 
the deep load line, and have settled a number of other questions, 

the truth of which will never ntw be proved. One of these had 

cut the jagged cages of the hole and ^yet he was not called. 
Another had been present during the so-called repairs, and 
could have told that which would have cleared away much of the 
doubt which ntust now ever obsetrre the leading facts of this case. 

Again, when I pointed out the quarters for independent evidence, 
in no case has one of these witnesses been called. As to the 
grave question of numbers, overcrowding and its results in a time 
of danger, 1 suggested such gentlemen as— Metcalfe, Esq., Junior, 
C. S., — Augicr Esq., of Cuttack, and Mr. Jackc, witnesses who 
would have no cause to fear the marring influence of big en- 
gineers or surveyors and whose evidence would be free and unfett- 
ered by the prospect of a future boycotting. Their evidence would 
have left no doubt in the mind of the court, as to the condition of 
the boat an? the reckless manner in which the vessel was then 
grounded and of the fearful struggle for food and water, by the 
hundreds confined, with all the fear of landsmen, in a stranded vessel. 
Yet am I grateful, that there were even five called out of the 
twelve witnesses I asked for. Three of them, two fitters and a 
carpenter, must have felt grateful to Mr. Young for their improved 
prospectj, and also for the honorarium given in the court house before 
they gave their evidence. 1 his, I should say, would hardly cause 
their evidence to go in my favour. Who can blame them, with 
starvation on the one haml, work and affluence on the other ! 

Can any court expect to arrive at anything like truth or fact, 
when, over twenty are called on one side, each one being 
allowed to say as much^as he can remember, or forget whatever 
hc*likcs, thfn, should lie have forgotten any part of* his lesson, 
being at once reminded with loading questions from favourable 
counsel, until he hifc said or evaded every point as prompted. And 
then, all these assertions arc printed and published as facts although 
they have not been challenged or submitted to a cross-examination 
of any sor^ * 

* Notwithstanding questions of the greatest moment were ready 
for ejjch witness and a searching cross-examination prepared by me, 
I* was not allowed to put them and Mr. Kilby flatly refused to 
put them. It was not his business, although he was frequently 

Implored to do so and^e questions put in his hand, when palpable 
falsehood could have been exposed by the most mediocre effort. 

Why the sincere effort qf Sir Stcuart Bayley to arrive at the truth 
should be rendered thus abortive a second time, by those who pooh 
poohed the matter before, I have yet to learn. Had there 
.been any earnest intention on the part of the Port Officer to 
inquire into the condition of the “ Sir John Lowrcnce,” he, as a 
nautical ^nan, would have considered it necessary to refer to 
number of voyages she had made, and the way she was rushed 
in and out of Port. The result of such an inquiry would convince 
any expert that there was actually no time allowed to keep the 
vessel in order below. Into Calcutta late on Friday, rushing the 
inward cargo out, and another one in during the night, then away 
at daylight down the river, and into Chandbally next morning, the 
laitie over again there, in many instances not taking time even to 
lower the softer bales below, just dropping them into hold with a 

• lew coolies to spread them out below, just to keep the hatchway 
clear, the only mate on board busy signing and making out receipts ! 
Then, when, qr how, could the holds have been painted since the 
repairs of 1884 ? It was impossible up to the time 1 left. So for near 
three years the rust accumulated. Three years of total neglect below, 
enforced by the avaricious way in which the poor old Vessel was 
run ! How the worn old plates must have corroded with rust, parti- 
cularly between wind and water ; or from the light water draft to the 
deep load line where the patch was rivetted on to a 3-16 in plate ! 
This part of the vessel was continually first into salt then into fresh 
water 5 now for days exposed to the air, than again immersed, bare of 
paint half the time, rubbed off by the endless swarm of boats that were 


«rer receiving or discharging their cargoes into her. The poor old 
ship had been run like this for years, ever since she had been in the 
Chandbally trade, under the supervision of Mt\ Young. As long as 
the screw would go round,* she had to go, she was only laid up for 
repairs at the last gasp when she would go flo longer. Note her con- 
dition before the so called repairs of 1884, when she ceased to carry 
the hundreds of lives for a time, until a more malleable surveyor 
came into office.^ 

Mr. Mitchell, now I believe chief constructor in the Government 
Dockyard Calcutta, condemned her hull as utterly unfit for any 
longer service as a • passenger steamer, and this gentleman, unlike 
Mr. Bushby, considered the matter^f sufficient importance to make 
notes and keep careful record* of the borings in fhc hull, on which 
information he condemned the vessel. Why was not this evidence 
called, if it was really intended to find out the truth andtlsothe 
real condition the vessel was in ? Had this been done, the written 
record of the thickness of the plates in the hull of the Sir John 
Lawrence would be found very different to the assertions made from 
the elastic memory of her late surveyor, whose advice was so highly 
valued by the grateful agents of the vessel and whose company was 
so much courted and kept by their admiring marine superintendent. 

The court admits, doubtless on the advice of an expert, that the 
upper plates of the vessel were below the standard of safety. 
Then* by what process of reasoning, do they make out that the line 
of plates between wind and watea which were most subject to * 
deterioration by corrosion, were perfectly sea-worthy when they 
admit that a plate in the most preserved and least exposed part of 
the vessel was only three-sixteenth of an inch ? This will still re- 
main a marvel to all practical and thinking men and a problem 
vjfhich I venture to hope Government will yet insist on being 
solved. The Agents quote the larger amount that was sp e it on the 
vessel, but the surveyor can shew no record of the number of 
phftes or in what part of the hull they were put. No wonder ! for 
very few were actually put to repair the hull. The large siyns 
spent, as the court" was led to believe, on her repairs, were actually 
spent in additions and removals with a view to increase her money- 
making surface : New boilers, smaller than the old ones, yet pow- 
erful enough to drive her fastor ; a new donkey boiler to tear the 
cargo in and out so as to get her away the morning after arrival 
and so run the old ship oft' her legs ; 60 feet of upper deck added, 
to make her measure more, and carry more souls which meant more 
money. This is the way the plates went and many hundred feet of 
angle iron boasted of. The whole of the engine room and boiler 
space was cased in with iron plates. Thus they went, not to 
strengthen the hull, but to add more top weight and to keep out 
the water, which these additions were likely to aid in fetching on 
board. 

Still she was staunch and strong, so finds the court. But will the 
public believe it ? does the poor Chief Engineer’s wife who died of 
grief, believe it ? docs his brother now in Calcutta ? I say, no, we 
cannot while we know that the most important evidence was 
suppressed f or kept back, by the Government prosecutor refusing 
or omitting to call the witnesses pointed out. Surely, after 
wasting so many days listening to the praises of the old Sir John 
Lawrence from a score who waxed eloquent under the golden 
smile of the Agents’ representative, it was hard indeed, that at 
least half as many were not called in support of my evidence. 

The flat refusal to cross-examine a single witness who spoke 
favourably of the vessel, no matter how palpably false, contrasted 
with the cruel manner in which these wifnesses, who dared to speak 
the truth and swore the hole was where every honest man 
knew it to be, were bullied— at so much a sentence by Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Orr. 

Then again I would call your attention to the tremendous effort 
made by the unitqd band of Engineers Young, Bushy, MacKcllar 
and Taylor, to ignore the patch below the water line, blinding the 
court to its actual position, by swearing te other patches which were 
put on at other times in the forecastle, well knowing it was a sham- 
ful and culpable piece of neglect to allow any vessel — much less one 
with a thousand souls to sail in and out of port for near three year* 
in that dangerous condition. Still the reason was well known. As 
Mr. Leech, a Chief Engineer of 20 years’ standing, says in his evi- 
dence, had the plate been replaced it would have exposed so much 
that there would be no knowing where the repairs would end. I ask 
any practical man would this vessel *have been allowed to carry 
troops in that condition ? Could she be passed for convicts to Port 
Blair ? I say emphatically, no ! Then how and why dare they 
say Sir John Lawrence was a fit and proper vessel to carry 
1038 respectable citizens of this presidency? Surely their 
lives were of value to their friends and families. Although 
the way they sat down satisfied, without caring to make an 
effort to find out how or why their friends were drowned, would al- 
f most lead one to doubt the fact, still I say it is a crying shame 
and a disgrace to a large Port like this, that men who are well paid 
to protrect the interests of natives who confide in that certificate 
which the court very properly says is of no value and means nothing, 
should perform their duties in so prcfunctory a manner. • • • 
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Fancy a surveyor swearing on oath he surveyed a cable chaiti 
when a hundred fathoms of it were in the starboard locker and 
remained there long after the ship left. Such a man would swear 
to anything. It was proved in. the court* .by Mr. Mathewson that 
the chain could not be ght up from the starboard side, yet this man 
swore he surveyed it and would have been able to see any defective 
links. That the lives of hundreds should be trusted to such men as 
these who send a passenger vessel to sea with an ugly patch below 
the deep sea line which tyould not pass or be considered safe 
enough for convicts*to Port Blair, is simply monstrous. Govern- 
ment will surely insist on finding out where that patch really was, 
by examining some independent witnesses, as a. few minutes on 
board the steamci •Indore^ the vessel \$hose anchor helped to make 
the hole, with an officer who could and does explain how it occurred, 
would prove how utterly false the assertion was that it was in 
the forecastle. Both Mr. .Leech and Mr. Thorpe swore it was in 
the forepeak and they were the men who had the job to cut off 
the jagged edges of the hole and were on the vessel for months. Yet 
the court was led to believe by a tew influential men who 
were deeply interested in proving the hole above the line of 
danger, men who were only on board a few minutes and that 
at long intervals, in opposition to the positive evidence of those who 
saw the hole daily, that it was about 8 feet above its actual position. 

I will now touch on things which the court thinks of rfo im- 
portance. Mr. Taylor swore fhere were no lip guards on the 
scuppers in his time. If so, how could I assist my carpenter in 
making the wooden pattern from half an old lip guard taken off by 
the witness Lindsey a few days before 1 left? It was from this 
Burn & Co. made the new castings. Messrs. Bushby and MacKcllar 
say the scuppers were all right and did not require any guard^. 
Then if that was so, why was it necessary for Captain Irvine and 
myself to plug them round with cement? as Mr. Leech swears he 
and John King & Co.’s man saw him doing. And further why 
did Captain Irvine indent for lip guards in the repair list, if they 
were not required ? The Captain^was an old commander who would 
not have put his owners*to unnecessary expense and should know 
what was wanted for the safety of his vessel. Both he and I 
thought they were badly wanted, y ej this upstart surveyor Mr. 
MacKellar was allowed to contradict the opinion of two ship 
masters, both of near thirty years’ experience. In the same way, all 
the deck repairs were slurred over voyage after voyage, there was 
nothing done ufitil whatever it wa 9 everything ceased to work and 
they could hang back no longer. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any nautical man that all 
the repairs which were urgently asked for by Captain Irvine were 
badly required. 'That urgent request still stands with the dead 
man’s signature to solemnly indicate that it is useless for an engineer 
like Mr. MacKcllar, who swears he surveyed one hundred fathoms 
of cable in a chain locker, to dare to gainsay defects which two 
shipmasters, who have sailed in the vessel for months, pronounce 
as dangerous and in need of repairs. The hard swearing and 
well paid legal skill have evidently induced the court to believe 
what was not. But it will not be credited for a moment by the 
public who are not in the ring. Had the vessel contained a hun- 
dred European gentlemen and their families, instead of over ten 
times the number of poor natives, there would have been found 
skill enough easily to tear in shreds the flimsy veil of falsehoods 
with which the Police and grateful friends of the firm have clumsily 
attempted to obscure the facts. Notwithstanding such a farce 
as this enquiry has in some* respects been, wc should be grateful 
that by accident many truths have leaked out, and 1 have no doubt 
that his Honour who did so much to get at the bottom ol this 
matter will not allow the intentions of Government to be thwarted 
a second time as in the enquiry following my letters of 28th 
October 1 886. % 

I will conclude by saying had it not been for Mr. Rcily, the 
president of that court and his patience and courtesy of which 1 can- 
not speak too highly, the greater part of my evidence would not have 
been heard. With every other individual it was clear my presence 
was hardly tolerated. I have written this letter that the outside 
public both here and at home may know how marine enquiries which 
arc supposed to account for the deaths of hundreds, arc conducted 
in this one of the largest shipping ports of the world and also to 
point out how a ring of interested merchants or officials can 
bolster each other up and also how nearly impossible it is for 
one man unassisted, no matter how sincere, to get himself heard, 
although the object is for the benefit of millions. 

That I have been slanged all round I care little. I have held a 
London master’s certificate for some 14 years and have been chief 
officer in some of the finest ships in the world ever since 1868. 

If the assertion of an amateur surveyor like Mr. MacKcllar is to be 
taken in preference to an old commander like Captain Irvine, on 
affairs nautical, it is time there was a great change. When 
that comes we may then place some confidence in the condition 
of a ship that is certified by a Port Trust survey but not until then. 

WILLIAM H. NEUSTK 1 N, 

Master Mariner of London . 


MONGIIYR. 

% Jamalfiore October ?. 

The annual autumnal Fest^al, the Doorga Poojah, is now over. 
According to Aryan custom, I offer my sincere greetings for the year, 
to your goodsclf and your numerous reader^. There were a num- 
ber of images (Protecma) worshipped throughout this district, but the 
mode and nature of worship were quite distinct from those of lower 
Bengal. The Beharis do not ' offer Naybidya and its requisite 
material at all. All they fare about that goddess “Doorga** 
is offered sweetmeats (especially sBatasha and PcuraW) and a 
number of goats sacrificed with unceasing clatter of drums, cymbals, 
&c., commonly known as modal and Kbartallis . There was a want 
of cntliusiasim on the part of worshippers all through the Festival. 
'To speak with common fairness and justice,*! should say, that 
the plac e Chandhthan , (where the renowned old deity |psi Us) ill 
Monghyr, was looked upon during the auspicious occasions, evz., 

“ Maha-Astami ” and “ Navami ” as holy as it* should be. The 
up-country Brahmans were •seen deeply engaged in “ Homas ’* 
and in chanting Vedas, Chandecs, See. In fact, the rite was a beautiful 
one, especially the process of worship and offering to “ Chandi 
Mayc.” They appear to have been the outcome of true heart- 
felt religious spirit and sincere enthusiastic faith. The grand 
“ Ram Lila” Fair in Monghyr, with the burning of the effigy 
of “ Ravana,” went off as usual wiiffi success. § 

During the festive occasions, there were a couple of unfortunate 
fatal accidents, causing loss of life and property. The particulars 
are given below. 

On the 24th ultimo, .(the very clay of Maha-astatm) the mother 
of Babu S. C. Mittcr, Deputy-Magistrate of Monghyr, whilst 

bathing in the river, was, all of a sudden, bitten by a venomous 
snake, presumably a cobra, and after a short while she expired. 
One of the East Indian Railway Company’s old steamers named 

Kasbijee which used to ply between Sahibgungc and Caragolah 
Ghat for years, got aground the other day, near Monihari of which 
mention was made in my last, and was sunk by the under current 
all of a sudden, notwithstanding every effort made by*the Company 
to save her. m 

The old station Benares of the East Indian Railway Company, 
is now out of their hands from the 1st current, it being transferred to 

the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The depression of traffic 

still continues. 

The postal authorities of Bchar, I understand, contemplate doing 
away with the Telegraph portion of the local post office here 
shortly, as it does not pay in consequence of the large Railway 
Telegraph office in its close proximity. 

A reduction amongst the clerical staff of the Post office Is also ex- 
pected. This appears to be nothing but a penny-wise policy on 
the part of the state. Seeing that Jamalporc is a populous and an 
important station, one might have thought that matters would have 
been allowed to remain in statu quo . t 9 9 

The Bengalee Baboos of this town, who went to pay a visit to 
their dear homes, during the last holidays, have returned, and 
several of them arc now laid up with fever of* rather a malarious 
type. 

There has been a slight change in the weather thereof late. 

It is somewhat chilly both in the mornings and evenings. • 

Holloway's Pills. — The Great Need. The blood is the life and on 
its purity depends our health, if not our existence. 'These Pills 
I thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid fioni all contaminations, and by that 
power strengthen and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate « 
sluggish oignns, repress over excited action, •atul establish order of 
circulation and secretion throughout every part of the body. The bal- 
samic nature of Holloway’s Pills commends them to the favour of de- 
bilitated ami neivous constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. They 
dislodge all obstructions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on 
that account, much sought after for promoting regularity of action in 
young females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, or who 
fruin some cause have become so. 


HOLLOWAY'S PlllS^r OINTMENT] 


’ THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, an 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
• disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (fate 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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NOTIOE. 

The undermentioned lots of the Dhurrumtollah Market, the property of the Commissioners for 
the Town of Calcutta, will be put up forsale by public auction, if not previously disposed of, 
at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 7th November 1887, at noon : — 


0 

Nature of existing Superstructure. 

« 

— 1 4 

Area of 
super- 
structure 
in s. ft. 

Area of land 
in the lot. 

Estimated 

monthly 

rental. 

Total rent 
of each 

lot. 

, 


ioj 

11 

M 

12 

13 

14 
»» 

15 
»» 

16 

»> 

18 

19 


20 | 

21 


22 


Upper-roomed house, upper-flat occupied by 
Hotel d’Europe 

Ditto lower-flat occupied by 

7 shops Chowrinffnee Road 
Upp£t-r*omed house, 3 upper-rooms occupied! 

I by Hotel d’Europe 
[L^wer-flat, 15 rooftis 

Do. 2 gates . « 

Do. 6 squatters at 0 0-6 each per day 
portion of corrugated shed occupied by| 
Parsec Theatre 

Upper-roomed house, upper-flat 
Lower-flat occupied by 8 shops 

Ditto 8 „ east of above 

Ditto • 1 vqrandaHF 

Ditto half of gate 

[About *4 of corrugated shed occupied by 
Parsee Theatre 

[Lower-roomed house, 4 shops with 5 back) 
rooms 

Lower-roomed house, of gate 
(About % of the Printing Office 
Upper-roomed house, occupied by Mr. Thomp 

son.. 

Ditto 2 back rooms 

Ditto of gate 

One large shed 

|Lower-roomed house, 1 shop occupied by Scn| 
Brothers • 

Lower-roqpied house, 2 back rooms 

Ditto 16 do. at Rs. 3 each| 

Lower-roomed house, 2 chandnies 

Ditto 18 rooms at Rs. 3 each] 

Ditto I room 

7[About Y the Printing Office* 

„ of the corrugated shed occupied by| 
Parsee Theatre 

9|Lower*roomed house, 2 rooms on Dhurrum-| 
tollah Street 

•Ditto 27 shops along the| 

new road * 

Lower-roomed house, 9 shops at Rs. 10 each 
Ditto 4 „ at Rs. 4 each... 

Ditto 5 „ at Rs. 10 each 

[Lower-rowmed house, «io shops 
Lower-roomed house, 1 1 shops 
Portion of occupied land about 442 s. ft. 
Lower-roomed building 1 shed 

Ditto 18 compartments 

Ditto 1 shed 

A portiqn’of occupied land about 1,680 s. ft. 
Pent-roofed building 

A portion of tenanted land about 877 s. ft. . 
Tenanted land 
Lower-roomed house 7 shops 
[Tenanted land 
Lower- roomed house i 
Ditto 
Tenanted land 
Do. 

Lower-roomed building 
Tenanted land 
Do. 


{ shops 

I stable and a room 


* 

4j93 2 | 


3*375 


) 




7,038 

3,577 

2,890 

3,010 

2,646 

2,150 


1,647 

2,646 


2,209 

3,748 

2,224 

6,439 

6,670 

3,133 


1,653 

1,653 

1,734 

1,890 

5,705 

3,75° 

2,400 


546 


.Ch. S. ft. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

•• 


‘ 400 

0 

0 

•• 


225 

8 

0 

2 

14 8 

25 

0 

0 

.. 


197 

3 

0 

.. 


36 

0 

0 



2 

13 

0 

, 9 


*3 

11 

0 

.. 


60 

0 

0 



140 

0 

0 

10 

8 40 

42 

8. 

0 



16 

0 

0 



7 

0 

0 

•• 


29 

2 

0 

9 

6 15 

>83 

1.3 

9 



7 

0 

0 



30 

0 

0 

5 

9 37 






1 2 1 

12 

0 

, , 


12* 

0 

0 

.. 


6 

O 

0 



40 

O 

0 

7 

13 10 






no 

IO 

0 

f , 


8 

O 

0 

, . 


48 

O 

0 

.. 


65 

O 

0 

12 

10 6 

54 

O 

0 



12 

0 

0 

9 

9 16 

60 

O 

0 

9 

4 10 

43 

II 

0 

5 

5 28 




•• 


17 

8 

0 

,, 


167 13 

6 

2 

4 33 

90 

0 

0 

2 

4 33 

1 16 

0 

0 



f 50 

0 

6 

2 

5 39 

35 

10 

0 

3 

3 37 

\ 42 

3 

0 



I 3 

0 

0 

10 

1 5 

\ 28 

0 

0 



/ 58 

1 

6 

8 

4 0 

i 27 

10 

2 



/ 8 

8 

0 

6 

9 21 

j 40 

0 

0 



J 4 

0 

0 

9 

4 9 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 24 

l 57 

0 

0 



j ! 7 

0 

0 

.. 


1 45 

6 

0 

9 

9 12 

1 10 

0 

0 



J 25 

0 

0 

10 

TO 38 

. 45 

0 

0 

2 

IO O 

\ 24 

0 

0 

... 


J 6 

0 

0 

2 

IO O 

7 

8 

0 


Rs. As. Pi 


>930 3 o 


>294 14 0 


1 210 13 9 


L 1 79 12 O 


>.166 10 o 


185 5 6 


, CONDITIONS OF SALK. 

r. The Commissioners’ limit which has been fixed by a Special Committee appointed for the 
purpose, will be k^Dt in a closed cover by the Chairman, and the highest bidder above this 
limit, is to be the purchaser ; if any dispute arise as to the last or highest bidding for the 
lot, the same shall be put up again and resold. 

2. A deposit of 25 per cent, on the amount of the purchasp money is to be made by the* 
purchaser immediately upon the lot being knocked down, and in default thereof, the premises 
to be immediately put up and resold at the risk of the purchaser. 

*3. The title to the property will be a conveyance from the Commissioners. 

4. The residue of the purchase-money shall be paid within 15 days of the date of sale: and 

in case of default in payment of such residue, the purchaser shall forfeit his deposit, which shall 
be received and taken as and by way of liquidated damages, the sale to such purchaser shall 
be wholly at an end, and the Commissioners shall be at liberty to resell the same without any 
reference to such first purchaser, but at his risk. « • 

5. The Commissioners will, if required, furnish a deed of conveyance, such conveyance 

being prepared by the Solicitors of the Corporation at the expense of the purchaser, who will 
likewise have to bear the cost of the stamp duty and registration and of any attested copies of 
deeds or covenants to produce those that may be required. 1 

6. The Commissioners will enter into no other covenant than that they have done no act to 
encumber. 

7. A lithographed plan of the Slarket, divided into the lots notified for sale, may be bad at 
the Municipal Office, from the undersigned, on payment of eight annas. 

# R. TURNBULL, Secretary to the Corporation. 


* The sale of lot No. 7 is uncertain. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA, 

S EALED tenders, yith Rs. too earnest 
# • money enclosed, will be received and 
opened by the Vice-Chairman at 2 P. M. on 
the 20th Instant for supply of Miscellaneous 
Stores required by the Corporation during the 
quarter ending 31st December next. 

2. Forms of tedder* and, lists of stores re- 
quired can be had on application. 

UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 
&updt. of Stores. 

1 2th October, 1887. 


W ANTED : — A Contractor for cutting 
Coal — one that can bring 100 or 150 
men. Terms can be ascertained from the 
undersigned. 

JOHN E. TYERS, 

Actg. Agent and Manager, 
Nerbudda Coal & Iron Co. Ld., 
Mohpain Mines, Gadawara, C. P. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 

Latest Designs in Gold Bangles. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 


Rs 

60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 


»» 

60 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 


»» 

60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) 


» 

•60 

The Forget-ilie-not Bangle 



63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle 


» 

32 

The Victoria Bangle 


» 

100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle 



54 

The Magic Twist Bangle 


»* 

185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle * 


» 

”5 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle 


»» 

32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... 


O 

54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 


Jl 

90 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum 

Bangle 


100 

The “ Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 

90 

The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

... 

>» 

80 


The above are cash quotations . 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 


Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Subscribers who have paid will be supplied 
at the prices received. 

Subscribers who have not paid and pur- 
chasers within 31st October will be supplied 
(cloth gilt) at Rs. S„(cloth) Rs. 4-8, cash. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah^ 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State . 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

M We have received from the office of Reis 
and Rayyety one of the leading native news- 
papers of Calcutta, a most readable little 
brochure written by Baboo Sambhu C. Mooker- 


8 Annas per copy."] 
Rs. 1 2 per annum, y 


'See Fuel Rates of Subscription 
_ and Advertisement at the end. 
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S O C I E T Y 


’I 


No. *>94 


^lelus & Comments. 


A T Melbourne, a man regularly received a newspapci, thougW he had 
not ordered it, and as suclmcfused to pay the subscription. The 
matter was brought to Court and the man stood on his right that there 
was no authority for the supply. The Judge, however, was of a different 
- opinion. lie put the question to the defendant “If a baker left a 
bread at your door, and you took it and ate it, would you pay for thaj?” 
“ Certainly, your Houor, but that is a different thing.” “ Not at all. 
You eat the loaf and devour the newspaper,” and the Judge decreed 
the suit with costs. A good Cady, that. 

• # 

According to the Allgsmcine Zcilung, 

“At the annual meeting of a local agricultural society in Electoral 
Hesse, a wealthy farmer astounded this colleagues with a rhetorical 
panegyric on manure. When the business part of the meeting 
was over an expert in agricultural chemistry read a paper ‘On 
manure, and its importance to agriculture and culture in general. 1 
The assembled tanners were then invited to make any remarks 
they wished, either upon the papfer or the subject of it. The 
gentleman in question rose to his feet at once, and after proposing a 
vote of thanks to the eminent man of science who had addressed them, 
proceeded thus to improve upon the subject. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, the Pro- 
fessor is right in all that he has so eloquently said. Manure is the 
iron foundation of all physical culture, and consequently of all in- 
tellectual culture. It is the original substratum upon which humanity 
has erected the temple of fame for the sciences and the arts. It is not 
only in its agricultural aspect, but also in its mthetiral aspect, that 
manure deserves the respect and observation of every thinking man. 
If our civilisation were deprived of manure, it would perish, Gentle- 
men, Pike the subject of manures (Danger) to your hearts : my first 
word •' 1 1 my last word to you is — Manure ! ’ ” 

Notl.-i like leather, to be sure ! 


The White Star liner Britannic, which lately arrived at Queenstown 
from New Yoik, reported the loss of ^the vessel Sara and most of her 
crew, on the cost of Californvi. There were on board, besides the captain 
and crew, the captain’s wife, children, and niece and a Mining Super- 
intendent, Mr. Halle. Suddenly a heavy wave struck and capsized the 
Sara. Ail perished, the captain and four of the sailors alone saving 
themselves by clinging to the bottom of the vessel. Two of the sailors 
lost their reason, under the trial. Brooding on the happy prospect of 
reaching shore, they came y> believe that it was before them. They 
talked I going on land and could not be restrained from making a 
plunge. I >ic captain and the two sailors, one a small boy, only now 
remained • !:nging to the wreck for eight days. What days these were 
may be better imagined than described I To complete their situation, 
the sea was infested by great numbers of sharks which kept hovering 
around them for an opportunity. They sustained themselves by catch- 
ing passing turtles whose blood* they sucked, They were picked up 
by the vessel Refuge. It is said that so many as eleven persons— the 
captain’s wife and four children, his niece, Superintendent Halle, and 
four of the crew — were eaten up by sharks. 

How Providence lashes some with the very abundance of that for 
want of which others are left to pine away 1 A Russinn singer, Marie 
Fillo, left by her will 1 50,000 francs to the Czar witch. The will 
runs thus— 14 This legacy is only a restitution. A near relation of 
his Imperial Highness gave me this money. I return it to him who 
would have had it if I had not lived.” An inadequate reason for an 


imbecile disposition ! Why, the money was hers, lawfully hers, whoever 
it might have conic fiom. Had she not fascinated an Imperial Duke (for 
that seems to he the meaning of her last sentence) and if she were not 
; a mere nightingale, she would not have shipped coals to Newcastle. 
She was literally afflicted' with an cmbarrai de richesses. She did not 
know how to dispose of her money. At last she left it to one who did 
not at all want it, and # would not,* could not, in decency receive it — 
the heir to all the Russias. The Imperial legatee, however, felt no 
embarrassment like the musical testator, in disposing of the bequest. 
'1 he legacy was accepted - -pro forma — and distributed among the 
Moscow hospitals. 

« 

• * 

In America they have commenced felling trees by dynamite. A car- 
tridge is placed in a channel bored under a tree, and when exploded 
the whole tree is forced up. If a small dose might ju«t uproot the 
aswath trees that crop out in Indian buildings to their certain destruc- 
tion in the end, it would be a great boon in this country. 

*% 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of European scientific men, the 
popular belief is too deep-rooted in the existence of an antidote to 
serpent poison to be shaken. Wc are therefore not surprised to find 
the following story in the Madras Timet of the 20 th September. A 
cobra being discovered down in the brick Ivall (near the water) of a 
well in Mr. Phipps’s Works at Pcrainbore, a smith from the shops, 
who was known to be a snake-catcher, was sent for, to capture it. After 
inspecting the man went away to fetch his brother from the village. 
This was a greater expert, and on coming lost no time in descending 
the well, and seized the cobra. In doing so, he gof bitten in the hand. 
He did not seem to mind it, however. On coining up, he was seen 
chewing the root of some herb, which he cat t ies about with him. In- 
deed, all his family, who are in the secret, are provided wifti this anti- 
dote. In the present case, the brother of Mr. Phipps’s smith, though 
bitten by a large cobi a, showed no effects of poisoning and lives huie 
and hearty. 

An ambitious literary member of Native Society in Nusscerabad, gives 
in the Eastern 1 Ur aid a minute account of the tunning amok of a 
sweeper in that cantonment, glorying in the name of “Nine Gems.” This 
Mehter Nourutton had a Malthusian sister-in-law- his biothcr’s wife- • 
who was opposed to his marrying until he had means for supporting 
a family. Few gentlemen in this overmarrying country wouitl appre- 
ciate such wisdom as fell from this extraordinary Mrjhtrani, much less 
a poor ignorant pariah. Nourutton’s native savagery was provoked at 
it, and getting hold of a couple of swords from the house of his cm- 
j ployer, he went and cut down not only his political economist sister-in- 

law but also whoever fell in his way. » 

# 

# • 

The Eastern Herald's Barwani Correspondent reports that the Maha- 
rana of that State in Central India, had proceeded from his Palace, to 
a plain to the south of the town with great pomp, to •celebrate the 
Dusserah Festival, and after performing the usual ceremonies, His 
Highness re»urned to the Lai Darwaza Iiall where he held a Darbar. 
In the rush of the horses a poor child of the Kolee caste received an 
injury on the head and fractured the thigh. 


Only the other day, the Niz^m lost his firstborn son and heir, 
has been pleased to grant him another. 


God 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
Medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department \ No other receipt will be 
\ give% any other being unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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COLONEL Marshall left Simla on Saturday (8th) for Hyderabad, bearing 
the answer of the Government of India to the Nizam’s offer. During 
his absence, Nawab Afsur Jung acted asePrivate Secretary. 

#** • 

In the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla, on Thursday, the 
6th instant, the Hon’ble Mr. Peile presented the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Hill for the Protection of Game, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Westland that on the Bill providing for the Establishment 
of Bonded Warehouses at places otjjer than the Customs Ports. Mr. 
Peile also introduced a Bill Amending the Law relating to the Regula- 
tion of the Police. 

The Viceroy had been to Mushobra for a week or ten days, by 
way of^mgensation for his abandoned Narkhanda trip. 

It is said that the Viceroy has sent to the Nizam through Colonel 
Marshall, his very cordial acknowledgment of the noble and opportune 
offer which His Highness recently mad&, and has informed His High- 
ness that the Queen-Empress warmly appreciates as a fresh proof 
of friendship the munificent offer of assistance towards frontier de- 
fence, as also his promise of still further material aid in case of need. 


At Grimsby, a young farm labourer, William Gavins, has been ordered 
jail for one month fur poisoning to death three horses of his employer. 

*** # 

Sir C. Aitchison has returned and reached and took his seat at once 
in Council, Simla last Monday, Mr. Peile thereupon starting for Bom- 
bay, where he joins Lord Reay’s Cabinet for a brief space before going 
on to the India Office on the nth November. 

• # 

* * I 

We congratulate Mr. D. W. Campbell on his confirmation as Agent of 
the East Indian Railway in the place of Sir Bradford Leslie. We hope 
he will keep clear of the latter’s gampeied favorites. 

*** 

Sir H. L. Harrison, the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
poration, is expected to arrive in Calcutta on the 12th Proximo. 
God speed ! 

The Soncpore-Harihar Chhtra me/a commencs with the close of this 
month. * 

• • 

The Viceroy docs not visit Quetta as was arranged on account of the 


• • 

The Pioneer says • 

“A second attempt within one month has Been made on the princi- 
pality of Manipur. This time the attack came from Cachar. One 
Jogindro Singh, whose father made sjn attempt to dethrone the late 
Maharaja Nur Singh in 1844, started from Cachar on the 28th Septem- 
ber last with about 100 followers, with the intention of making a bid 
for the guddee. He was pursued by the Cachar Frontier Police, but 
was not overtaken until he reached the Limatak hill, overlooking the 
valley. Here he was met by a company of the 44th Gurkhas under 
Lieutenant Row, who demanded his surrender. As he refused to sub- 
mit and commenced a fire on our men, Lieutenant Row stormed his 
position, killing the leader and 14 of his followers, while 12 were taken 
prisoners, 4 of them wounded. The others dispersed : and there were 
no casualties on*our side.” 

• 

« * 

The latest news from Afghanistan is that of the Amir’s return, in good 
health, to Kabul on the 20th September from the Paghman Hills. 
He held a military durbar in the citadel and inspected the fortifica- 
tions. The strategical roads between Balkh and Kabul are nearly 
complete 4 and are now practicable for artilleiy even over the moun- 
tain passes. 


VAMBERY like ourself, suspects that Persia connived at Ayub Khan’s 
flight. Meanwhile, all sorts of rumours are afloat as to his present 
whereabouts. Our Government hears from Teheran that Ayub is be- 
lieved to ft lurking somewhere near Meshad. The §hah has de- 
puted a Sirdar for a strict search through every village in the neigh- 
bourhood, who reports that Ayub was wandering in the desert in great 
straits, with only one servant, and there was every probability of his 
dying ther^ simply from exposure. 


OwitfG to the prohibitory order of the Madras Government not to 
* tap the trees more than once in a year, the toddy sellers have struck 
*and closed the toddy jhops. Government, however, does not lose. 
What'ft loses in the tax raised from the toddy shops, is made up by 

the increased consumption of the arrack and beer in the city. 

* 

• # 

A BRAHMAN cleik, employed in the Madias Arsenal, was, in February 
last, warned for service in the Rangoon Arsenal ; but as he was sure 
to lose <*iste by the sea voyage to Burma, he expressed his inability to 
proceed. This natural refusal was visited with disqualification for 
further Government service. Unable to support himself, the poor 
man recently memorialised the Government, for its favor. As 
his relatives who had threatened him with excommunication were 
in no way assisting him pecuniarily, he wished to set an example 
and give encouragement to his fellow-caste men in India by crossing 
the sea in defiance of his caste rules. Accordingly, he asked to be 
restored to his appointment. It is said that the Governor has re- 
lented. The^ poor Brahman is to be taken back, at present in the 
Ordnance Department at Rangoon, where some hands are wanted 
on the temporary establishment, and afterwards brought on the 
permanent establishment on the occurrence of a vacancy. < 


•cholera. 


The Bank of Bengal rate of interest on demand loans has gone down 
to the unprecedentedly low figure 3 per cent. 


* # 

There have been heavy rains in Mysore, breaching the railway line 
ne*ar Chennapatam. 

*** 

ThL London lady correspondent of a Bombay paper reports that “the 
Maharani of Cooch Behar seems to have won all hearts at Eastbourpe 
by her sweet graciousness.” Wha| of the Maharaja? Alas, poor 
Yorick 1 r 

• • 

The necessary machinery being all now on the spot, deep borings 
have been ordered up to 1,300 feet to test the full capacity of the 
petroleum oil fields near Sibi.*’ 

* • # 

It has been ruled that a Civil Engineer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment who attains the age of 50 years, may be called on to retire. The 
Resolution is numbered 1884 G. and dated the 26th September 1887. 
It has no immediate effect in the following cases. 

“ That no officer having less than 25 years’ service to his credit 
for pension shall be called upon to retire under this order within 
two yea'is of the present date; that no officer having less than 20 
years’ service to his credit for pension shall be called upon to retire 
under this order within three years of the present date ; that an 
officer calleti upon to retire under this order shall be allowed to take 
any furlough admissible under the rules before his final retirement, 
subject to the cendition of section no, rule 9 A, Civil Pension Code, 
in regard to retirement on attaining the age of 55 years ; this pro- 
viso to be in force for five years from the date of this Resolution.” 

Likewise, a Military officer in the Public Works or Military Works 
Department who arrives at that age, without attaining the rank of 
Supei intending Engineer, is liablfc to be called on to vacate his appoint- 
ment. He will, however, be allowed the privilege of fut lough he may 
be entitled to under the rules and allowances of the P. W. Department. 
This indulgence too is to be in force for five years .only. 


It is almost amusihg to see the appeals ad mtsericordiam made by the 
press in behalf of enterprising wights baulked in their views on the 
public purse. Thus we read in a coijtempofary 

“ The negociations about the Burmah Ruby Mines appear to have 
been muddled and mismanaged to such a degree that Mr. Streeter has 
been given fair grounds for a complaint of unfair treatment by the non- 
acceptance of his offer of four lakhs a year. The course finally adopt- 
ed, of ascertaining by scientific investigation on the spot what the 
mutes are really worth, to ensure against the public treasury being de- 
prived of legitimate revenue by too hasty concessions to private indivi- 
duals, is praiseworthy. But it is a pity that the plan did not commend 
itself to the authorities at the outset, and that all the eager seekers 
after concessions were not told at once that the Government must find 
out for themselves the real character and extent of the mines before 
considering any proposal to lease them to private speculators. The 
b!6e-book shows Mr. Streeter to have a claim on the Government’s 
favourable consideration so far that, if it should be decided eventually 
to lease the mines, and when the sum which the Government think 
proper to be demanded has been fixed, his syndicate should be given 
the first refusal.” 

We are not sure of this. Mr. Streeter intrigued for an. exclusive 


A RICH oil well has been struck near Krosno, in Galicia. The oil advantage— a great game— and if public opinion has prevented the job, 
comes out with great force, rising to a h^ght of 150 ft, and yielding he is scaiccly entitled to pity or any particular consideration on ac- 
several hundred barrels a day. count of his disappointment. 
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T HE demonstrations of the unemployed in London continue. On the 
17th some four thousand of them assembled in Trafalgar Square 
and repeated their deputation to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
This dignitary was more g^cujus this time, though apparently trem- 
bling at these latter daj signs, as a retired city man fed on too much 
turtle soup should be. He was afraid of faefng the represen- 
tatives of the famish jng poor himself. Instead, an aldterman received 
the deputation and referred the working men to the parish authorities. 
The reply, as might be expected, eti raged the crowd. Excited by 
angry speeches from some leaders, the mob determinedly began to 
move towards the city. The Police, however, were on the alert, and 
forcibly arrested the inarch. There was a riot. Several, including 
policemen, were injured and at last twenty of the rioters seized. 

The Police took precautions against any assembly at the same place 
next day. Still there was a crowd. Finding it impossible to hold 
against the Police, the assembled, about 2,000, began to move towards 
Hyde Park, whence making their way afterwards across the Paik in the 
direction of Bayswater, they went up to lire Victoria Gate. Here they 
met a strong body of Police. Thcic was a fight, the iron hurdles and 
seats being improvised by the mob into weapons of offence and 
defence. The struggle was hard, many policemen were injured, nor 
did the crowd disperse until a fresh Police force had arrived. There 
were many arrests. 

Again, on the 19th, large crowds gathered in Hyde Park and pro- 
ceeded to Mayfair and thence along the Thames Embankment. The 
march was here arrested by the Police — mounted and unmounted. 
The dispersion of tlx; crowd was quiet, The Police noticed a number 
of foreign anarchists, chiefly Germans, in the throng. 

The demonstration was repeated the next day, the 20th, at Hyde Park. 
They fixed upon a deputation to the Home Secretary. The Home 
Office was of rather a different temper from ’the Lord Mayoralty, and the 
Assistant Under-Secretary received priv.ltely three of tire deputed. 
The latest report is that the Lord Mayor has summoned the committee 
last formed to consider the question of unemployed labor towards the 
best means of giving relief. 

IN conseqence of the numerous cases cropping up, of high officials 
mixed up in land transactions, the India Office has been compelled 
to construe the inconvenient orders of Government, lly a Despatch 
No. 18 (Public) dated India Office, London, the 28th July ,1887, the 
Secretary of State has ruled : — 

“In the ninth paragraph of his minute * * * * raises a 

question of some impmtance regarding the interpolation of the orders 
of the Government, prohibiting membeis of the Civil Service from 
acquiring or holding lands for agricultural purposes, the question, 
namely, whether * *» * ‘the interest in land intended 

to bemrohibited is not a mere personal o* individual interest, but ex- 
tends to the acquisition ofland for any relative, more particularly sons.* 
It is perhaps not quite clear in what sense the words ‘ /or any re- 
lative ’ in the above paragraph were intended to be used. But, taking 
them in what appears to me to be their ordinary meaning, I am of 
opinion that the oiders'of Government do prohibit the acquisition, or 
holding, of land for agricultural purposes by a Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vant, for a sou or other relative ; but that they do not ^inhibit the ac- 
rjuisition, or holding of laud, for such purposes, by a son or other 
relative, even although the land # bc acquired with money furnished by 
the Civil Servant, provided \\v*& the money was given as an absolute 
gift, and that the Civil Servant has bond fide no intciest whatever, legal 
or equitable, in the land or its produce. 

Yes, “bond fule there’s the rub ! 

THE little chiefship of Rajpura is under a charge of having tortured a 
man to death to make him disclose some treasure he was supposed 
to have come upon in his ploughfiefd. The Chiefs son is implicated. 
He has been summoned to Rajcote. The Politicals have not, we 
are glad to see, begun with “taking his is sat." He is still free. 
There will be time enough to punish, when he is found guilty, if, he bq 
such a wretch. 

The City Magistrates, honorary and stipendiary, seem combined to 
expose their nakedness, though they might at the same time add 
illustrations of the perfunctory way in which Indian Acts are draughted. 
The other day a Bench of Magistrates fined a druggist for selling a small 
preparation of opium without special license under the excise law. 
The head of the Magistracy, as befits his high position, has now outshone 
the whole lot of them, by prohibiting by fine, the sale of lemonade, ginger- 


ade and sodawaier, except under jjermission from an immaculate Police, 
lie thinks these waters come under the category of “ provisions, liquors 
or refreshments,” places for the sale whereof, as those for “ the sale or 
consumption of ganja, chundoo, or other preparation of opium, hemp 
or other intoxicating diug, plant or substance,” to wit, hotels, taverns, 
punch-houses, ale-houses, arrack or toddy shops or coffee houses, board- 
ing houses, eating houses and lodging houses* (Bengal Act I\^of 1866,. 
See. 35) must be protected by special license from the Police Com- 
missioner. A glass of iced lemonade certainly refreshes and, therefore, 
we presume, it must be a refreshment. This decision of Mr. Reily, 
completely places all khillewalla* and halwikars vtndms of picpared 
areca leaves and native sweetmeats — and what not, at the tnerc$ of*the 
Police, as the judgment of the previous Bench exports all diug shops 
to the raid of Mr. Lambert’s* myrmidons. No doubt the law 
affords the bench some colourable pietext for these magisterial pranks. 
But almost anything may be made out of Indian law, as it is usually 
worded and rushed through a close bureau of Government called Legis- 
lative Councils. The Indian Courts, however, aic not coiiits of law 
osdy but of good conscience and of* -common scnfc, if possible, the 
source of all law. The mattefs must he taken up to the High Court. 


Our Deputy Commissioner is signalling his return to eflicc by his 
knight-errantry in the cause of morals. He is visiting the demi-monde 
to judge for himself and Government whether they should not be 
localized or sent to obscuie lanes and byepaths, unless the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who never loses an opportunity of expressing his gratitude to, 
and his appreciation of, Sir Ashley Eden, in a fit of emulation of that 
Governor’s peculiar rough and ready ways, relegated them to the dif- 
ferent Police lines in the Province, in order to keep them oyt of harm’s 
way, as also to keep society out of theirs. Our energetic Deputy Com- 
missioner has evidently, during leave, been laying in a rich hat vest of ex- 
perience of the “social evil” in London, Paris, Vienna and other approv- 
ed hot-beds of iniquity, in oidcr to be able to cope with the fallen sister- 
hood of his own Calcutta. Bombay is also up against her unfortunates. 

THE repeated disastrous fires in the Theatres and Opera Houses 
in Europe, have awakened attention to similar contingencies in 
Calcutta. The subject was promptly taken* up in the Statesman 
which published a special report on our places of public amusement. 
Accordingly, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Lambert, and 
the Engineer to the Corporation, Mr. Kimbcr, inkpectcd the# various* 
Play Houses and have recommended the opening out of new doors 
and the improving and adding of stair-cases, with a view to easy 
exist. These houses are Luther to be connected with the Police Office, 
the head quarters of the Flic Brigade, by telephone. Besides, jhe doors 
are always to open outwards. The inspect: m . ir>i;ld have been more 
comprehensive. We have always insisted that the-.e and other places 
where there aic large crowds, should be under some regulations and the 
construction of them under the control of some body like the Cal- 
cutta Corporation. The municipal bill in the legislature may well be 
taken advantage of to empower the Commissioners to effectually con- 
trol all public buildings in regard to the sanitation and safety of these 
structures. It is time also, wc think, that, at least, no new buildings, 
whether for residence or otherwise, be allowed except when sanctioned 
by the Commissioners on improved plans. Native houses espcially re- 
quite looking after. We hope Dr. Sircar will take up the subjcu*both 
in the municipality and the legislature. ^ 

WHILE there is so much disposition on all sides to find fault with tire 
vernacular pfcss, by, if necessary, putting it to an impossible test and* 
exaggerating its failings, it is but fair to remember that there is an- 
other side of the record. We observe with pleasure that the Tamil 
organ of Tanjore has just passed through the fiery ordeal of a prose- 
cution with credit. The Station Master of the S. I. Railway there had 
charged the editor with defamation, but though the Court waf favorably 
inclined, he unaccountably backed out— not before he had wasted the 
public time and put the accused to considerable harrassment. Having 
examined no less than thirteen witnesses, and got the Magistrate to 
frame a chaige, he would withdraw the case, The Magistrate pro- 
perly refused permission. Thereupon, the Station Master took what is 
called French leave. At the next hearing, there was nobody to pro- 
secute. We hope in the publie interest the editor will push up his 
advantage. The public-spirited of Tanjore ought to assist him. 
Wt hope the Southern papers will give further particulars of the case. 
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UNDER the Title of the Reign of Quety Victoria, they have published 
a memorial of the Jubilee, or rather a justification thereof. The chap* 
ter on India is the contribution of the accomplished pen of Sir Henry 
Maine. We have not seen the book or any parrt of it, but from a long 
and most able leader in the Inf tan Spectator , it appears that our former 
Law Member has not yet forgiven Young Bengal the controversies lie 
4>rovokc<^ and in which he’did not lea\te the field with dying colors. 
Our contemporary takes him to task for his sneeft at the English- 
speaking Indians with a temper that we, with our remembrance of the 
past, could scarcely command. 

Sir Henry, of coifrse, does not spare the friends of India in England. 
He" ails # at the Slaggs and Smiths, the Wilfrid Blunts and Herbert 
Gladstones as men who, on the strength of a cursory visit to the coun- 
try or a perfunctory study of its political literature, venture to foirn an 
opinion for themselves against the experience of Indian experts — like 
himself. We are glad to find from our contemporary that an op- 
portune exposure of the pretensions of official experience has appeared 
in an authoritative organ and that on a subject which is peculiarly one 
for experts in Finance. f • * 

“The London Economist in an artieje on Indian finance, gives 
flagrant instances of the haphazard way in which men of ‘experience 
in Indian government and administration * in the financial department 
sport with thl* interests committed to their charge. It appears that 
during the development of the last budget in “India and England the 
Finance Minister and the financial department in India and England 
were not sure of their minds from one month to another. Thus in 
Match last, when Sir A. Colvin published his budget in India, he 
showed the sui plus of revenue over expenditme to he £500. In July 
following, when the Secretaiy of State issued Ins ‘memorandum,’ 
which constitutes a new departure, the £500 swelled to £60,000, and in 
September when the Indian budget was promulgated in Pailiament, 
the worthy people found that they were sleeping over the good things 
which the gdds had provided them with, fm the suiplus was found to 
be ,£6, 42, *oo ! 1 I Fortunately, the mistake in this instance was on 
the right side of the ledger, though one would think that the bungle 
was none the less a bungle for all that ; but the Indian authorities are 
jubilant ovei the discovery and will perhaps vote a financial Victoria 
Cross to the Handy Andy who has brought about this jubilation. 
People have heard of the Irish bull about passing off a bad shilling 
between good coins. A11 lush valet was desued by his English master 
during a lout to gel rid of a defective com on hand betw een good coins, 
and this bright witted valet took him at his own word by making the 
next payment by literally coveting the bad shilling between two good 
shillings. ’I his feat, the Eionomisi tells us, has now been emulated 
by the Indian financial'depaiiment in England. It had lately to con- 
vert Indian Four per cents, into Ihiee-and-a half per cents., and 
when the latter stock was at £101#, it advertised to pay it away at 
£100, if the buyers would make their payments 111 Fours. The holders 
promptly closed with'the offer, and out of a total of £53,262,000 of 
4 per cent, no less than Rs. 47 millions were thus converted. And 
for this the Undy-Secreuuy ol Siate called upon his listeners in Parlia- 
ment to sing hallelujahs to ihe glory of Indian ctedit. The Economist 
well says of this feat that *u is as it our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘ were to offer to give evety holder of a sovereign 20s. 3d. for it, and 
‘then to £ome down to Parliament and boast that 90 per cent, of the 
* holders of sovereigns had closed with the offer. But when has the 
British Treasury not been generous to British investois at the expense 
• of the people of India?” 

Examples of the kind, on this as well as other subjects, might be 
multiplied to any ext # eyt. 

The Tirhoot Courier has an inlet eMing paragraph, to wit — 

“The death in America is mentioned in the English papers of the 
man who assassinated the Duke of Paima some 35 years ago. The 
Duke was a notoriously licentious man, and it was ihe tehition of a 
woman he had ruined who slrw him. Immediately after the deed he 
sotigty icfuge in a convent, and while the porter was absent, fetching 
a glass of water, he put back the clock of the Institution. This saved 
.his life, as tt enabled him at hi^ dial to plead what seemed an irresis- 
tible alibi. We f have heatd of stmies of the same sort in India. Once 
we were told a murderer escaped, by having a false case for some 
petty offence put forward by some friend of his against him in a dis- 
trict wheie he could not have been if he was piesent af the murder. 
He was convicted of the minor charge, which was supported by what 
- seemed unimpeachable evidence, and consequently had an irrcfragible 
case for an alibi , when accused of the graver offence.” 

Under these circumstances, what is the value of hard and fast rules 
of evidence like those of Sir Fitz-Jamcs Stephen ? At any rate, one 
cannot help pitying those whose function it is to do justice. Indeed, 
society itself is to be pitied. Nay, what man is safe? Innocence 
must ever be at the mercy of such wiles. The only practical lesson 
from such revelations is that the most anxious care ought to be, taken fh 
the selection of those who have to administer the law. 

WERE there not something morbid and weak in the passion for mere 
size, the Americans would have been the loftiest nation on the globe. 
The latest symptom of the infirmity is manifested in the contract lately 


executed in New York for what will be tlm largest river-steamboat 
in the world. The largest existing boat is the Pilgrim , one of the fleet 
of the Fall River line. The Puritan , which is to bear it company 
as well as to surpass it, will be 404 feet at the water line and 420 
feet at top. This is about the average of ocean steamers. The 
new vessel wilUcontain 355 state-rooms and will be propelled by engines 
of 7500 horse power. The cost will be * J^nilhon dollars. The con- 
tractors have undertaken to deliver it by May 1889. 

When ready, rhe Puritan will be p water giant worthy of the rivers of 
America. It will be fit comjfanion too to the greJt enterprises of man 
in the same land —the vast hotels and shops, Barn urn’s Show, &c. One 
would have thought, however, that after the disastrous experience of 
the first owners of the Great Eastern , theie would be no more 
attempt to float a colossal nonsense, either on sea or on inland 
waters. But ’cute as the Yankee is, his pursuit of the sublime 
in his operations and works is a stronger passion, overpowering his 
usual prudence. It all reminds us of Leech’s cartoon of the 
American’s boast of having the boundless prairie for a croquet lawn. 
AmAlier naughty Briton tiguied America as an immense spittoon. 
But though it is easy to laugh f ai extravagance, we cannot help • 
feeling a respect for a new nation striving after unrealisablc ideals. 
Certainly, Philistinism is not moie respectable than ideologuism with 
impracticable aspirations, be it Ameiican or French. 

•flow aie times changed ! Two hundred years ago Dryden could only 
suggest, in a literary, half-comic way, the possible value. “ It is good 
to laugh at any rate,” said he, “and if a straw can tickle a man’s fancy, 
it is an instrument of pleasuie.” What would the great Poet. and 
Prosist have thought if anybody told him that,: — 

“ Su aw forms the raw material of several important industries. It 
serves for a paper material, for thatching roofs, for plaiting into door 
and table mats, mattrasses, &t., and for weaving and plaiting into light 
baskets artificial flowers, for straw hats and bonnets. The most valu- 
able straw for plaits is grown in Tuscany, and from it the well-known 
Tuscan plaits and Leghorn Ifats are made. The exports of plaits and 
manufactured hats trom Leghorn average in value £480,000 annually, 
about one-half of the goods going to America. The annual output of 
straw-plait industry in England is estimated to amount to about 
£4, 000,000.’’ 

Even to this day we talk contemptuously of a “ man of straw.” We 
must mend our manners and our — tongue 1 

The transported Raja of Pooree, convicted of cruelty unto death to 
Shibdas, has been relieved of all earthly sorrows. We hope Lord 
Jagannat^ will give him that peace which he lacked while on earth. 
He was transported in 1878. There was a feeble attempt during the 
Royal Jubilee to procure lor him the mercy of the Crown, but Sir 
Rivers Thompson did not see his way to it. The Rani will now be 
at ease on one side. There is no more danger of the Vishnu in the 

flesh surprising her. % 



We are grieved to hear of the death of Baboo Barodaprasad Chose, 
a pleader of the Allahabad High Court. He, unlike his brethren deep 
in the profession, found time and devoted himself to the service of his 
country in other ways than in pleading the cause of paying clients. 
His avocations constantly brought him to Benares, where he started 
or rather edited from his head-quarters at Allahabad, a weekly news- 
paper which did not, however, last longfcqough to be sufficiently useful. 
He had mourned the loss of a wife and now leaves a young widow— a 
daughter of the Singh Family of Bhastara -to mourn his loss. 


Mr. Dear of Monghyr, the contractor on whom Fortune lavished her 
favours, is dead. He was born a Polish Jew, but coming among Chris- 
tians in British India to earn his living, separated from Israelitish in- 
fluences, and befriended by missionaries of the Gospel, he was 
baptised, and ever after maintained the ardour of a neophyte towards 
the Church. He amassed a large fortune and, having none but a 
daughter or niece to provide for, was liberal with his purse. His heiress 
was married to a retired soldier— General Murray— who keeps a splendid 
house at Monghyr. 


It vexes us to see our own countrymen writing without knowledge on 
matters purely Indian. The Lahore Tribune , one of the most respect- 
able of the Native Press, lately noticed two simultaneous deaths, saying 

“ India, within the last week, has lost two of her worthy sons— Sind 
has lost the Hon’ble Mr. Dayaram Jethmal, her foremost public man 
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and patriot ; and Bengal has lost Dr. Ram Das Sen, one of her foremost 
antiquarians.” \ 

After disposing of the great Sindhi, withbpt, we confess, affording 
us any particular clue to his personality and position, such as we 
might expect from a neighbouring Province and specially from so 
knowing an observer, the writer proceeds to notice the other, thus :— 

“Bengal has lost a soa not less worthy. Dr. Ram*Das Sen was a 
big Zemindar of Beygal. F>is studies in English and Sanskrit were 
extensive and accurate. He has written some of the best works on 
Indian antiquarian subjects in Bengali. He was a Constant contributor 
on such subjects to the leading Beagali Magazines. Kor his antiqua- 
rian works he was Aiade a Doctor by a European University. He was 
a patron and encourager of learning, and used to be always surrounded 
by Pundits. A short time before his death he had commenced to 
write a history of India in the columns of our young contemporary of 
Hope. The few instalments that appeared in the Hope assured us that 
it would be a history of great value. He had travelled largely in India 
and Europe. He was amiable of disposition and a man of sterling 
character. Death has snatched him away in the midst of his patrio- 
tic and learned labours. Bengal will remember him and cherish his 
memory long.” 

There is danger in off-hand potraiture : even where the painting is 
good the portrait may be unrecognisable. Thus, this clever waiter, 
himself a Bengali, makes, in writing of a Bengali just dead, as many 
mistakes as the lines he writes. Tfie late Baboo Ram Das Sen was in 
no sense a big Zemindar, nor were his studies in English and Sanskrit 
at all extensive or accurate. His early education had been neglected. 
How difficult it is to repair that defect is well-known, and the deceased 
had never made persistent and systematic efforts in later life to ground 
himself in a knowledge of either language. He had means, however, 
and, what is rarer, a zeal for letters. Without adequate accomplish- 
ments, he had an inordinate ambition for literary distinction, and, by 
dint of perseverance, he succeeded in realising more than his most 
sanguine expectations, ife was known to possess a good library. It ] 
was this possession that was the ultimate cause of his literary success, 
as well as the incentive to his literary exertion. It has been so with 
many. That is one of the best reasons for encouraging book-collectors 
We believe Ram Das inherited a respectable collection of books which 
he assiduously added to, until he had a ■fine library around him. He 
was quite a boy when, in 1865, he bid against us at the sale of the late 
Mr. Seddons the Orientalist’s books and papers at Berhampore. 
It was interesting to see the dapper little swarthy fellow, with plain 
features and a lather animal expression, a country squiieling living 
in the midst of the temptations of a city in the neighbourhood of a 
British cantonment on the one hand and an old Mahomedan capital 
on the other— lustily struggling Urr the possession of rare books in 
Oriental literature and antiquities. , 

To his intelligent bibliophilism, many Bengali authors and other 
scholars, European and native, who have tesided at Berhampore, 
have been more or less indebted. It was this passion for collecting, 
and the intercourse of the learned to which it introduced him, that 
naturally and gradually beguiled lmn to a taste for letters and to its 
cultivation on his own account. Hereifi, to our mind, lies the lesson 
of his life to all sons of opulence of eveiy land and every nationality 
and creed. It has another lesson, more specially for his own country- 
men, no less interesting and valuable. He achieved a considerable 
distinction in this almost forced pursuit. Without either a regular 
education of any kind, or cxliaordinary fparts such § as might make up 
for almost any deficiencies, by dint of mere energy alone, and plodding 
enquiry, he has left a name, \Vhicli will always be remembered with 
‘respect by future bibliographers and critics and investigators into the 
literature and annals of the country. This he was enabled to do by 
his prudent choice of linguistic] medium. Had he labored ever so 
steadfastly or inquired ever so intelligently, he would have written to 
little purpose in English. He would] have made no impression in a 
foreign tongue, far less left a name— except for a warning. He did 
try the impossible, but he persisted not in the experiment. He gave 
a Lecture in English on Buddhism at Berhampore and was ill- 
advised enough to publish it. But although tempted by local flattery 
and even encouraged by the praises of a press gracious to y^ung njen 
of position, he abandoned for ever his views of distinction in a 
European language. He fell back on his own vernacular and was 
permitted to enrich his country’s literature. 


The Goddess Durga has not left us without carrying in her train some 
more or less known persons from our midst. Somehow or other, death 
is always busy, at this time of the year, particularly among the younger 


generation. Baboo Akhoykumar Seal, Banian to Messrs. Gladstone 
Wyllie Co., died of typhoid fever t *and has been followed by a young, 
very young member, of tl^e well-known Milter Family of Manicktolla 
Street, and, last of all, we have to record the death of Baboo 
Tariney Churn Bose of Pataldanga. Baboo *\lose has not indeed 
died young, but he has left the scene of his labours and often 
gratuitous anxieties without any other record than that, born in 
an humble position, he succeeded in artiassing wealth and has 
died a veritable Ctcesus among the l£iyasthas of Calcutta. We trust 
the deceased has willed away some portion of his vast wealth 
for the benefit of humanity. A staunch Hindu, the poor old man 
missed the Hindu pledge of everlasting bliss, nftmely, death in the 
holy river, from absolute inability to the last to sunemler tlA* kej of 
his strong-box. We congratulate his sons on the* freedom and the 
realisation of their hopes of a respectable existence at last. 

A sadder death is that of Baboo Grijabhusan Mookeijee, pleader, the 
travelling Secretary of the new Bengal League, cut off in the pmne of 
youth, leaving a family and many fiiends to mourn his loss. 

•The great Nagarseth Prcmabhai # Hemabhai, of Ahmedabad, the 
hereditary head of the banking community of the country, is dead. 
He was a true banker-prince, living like-— or at least keeping up 
the establishment of— a grandee at home, all the while that he haggled 
like a pedlar for a pice at* the counter. 


Thomas Longley, a Dover publican, is, according to the British 
Medical Journal , the heaviest subject in the world. He is 40 years of 
age. His present weight is 40 stone, height 6ft. 3# inch, measurement 
of the waist 80 inches and size of the leg 25 inches. He can hardly 
walk and avoids a carriage lest the springs give way. He is temperate 
in food and drink and keeps his health well. 


Following the Mahratta, the Arcot, Captain Parsonage, 1782 tons, 
has stranded on the Mukraputty Sands. She was on her return to this 
port after a coasting voyage from Bombay. The first of the official 
reports runs thus : - 

“At 1-35 this afternoon (Oct. 22,4-30?. M.) B. I. S. N. Company’s 
steam vessel Anot grounded on the Mukraputty Sands ‘ James and 
Mary’s ’and capsized at once. All reported saved except 5 pas- 
sengers. Resolute , with Deputy Conservator, leaves this evening. The 
Undaunted will follow as soon as possible. No moie known yet. 
Steam vessel Rcwa assisting at wreck.” 

'REIS 6 * RA YYET. 

* 

SATURDAY \ OCTOBER 22, 1SS7 . 

HYDERABAD. 

We almost despair of Hyderabad. Wc say 4< al- 
most,” because this is not the first time that that* 
great Mussulman kingdom has been in a bad way ; 
it has indeed been in worse peril,* <md that many a 
time and oft ; but as often as it has been brought 
low, or even brought to the verge of extremity, it has 
recovered or revived, saved by Providence or the 
Prophet — restored by the talent principle of its 
native vitality, or spared by the policy of the British 
Government or, if you will, simply saved by the 
caution or compunction of the Governor-General of 
the day. For a great length of time, Hyderabad was 
the Sicb Man of the Indian Continent, much in th # e 
same way that Turkey has been the Sick Man of 
Europe. There the vultures might be Seen hovering 
over the expected carcase presumably hastening to 
dissolution. Here the sole eagle which has driven 
the neighbouring vultures out of the field, # and even 
made carcases of them or at least eaten them down 
to almost lifeless skeletons, could, in the absence of 
*any competitors or rivals, to share the inevitable spoil, 
afford to await the end with decency and in dig- 
nified silence. Beyond that, it was the same in both 
cases ; a mere question of time : the end was certain 
in each. Nobody expected either to live— the dis- 
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OLD ENGLISH LETTERS. 

It is a pleasant and not uninstructive diversion to 
Tead the correspondence preserved’ to us from of old, 
from Cicero and Pliny downwards. But, although there is 
an archaic charm in ancient memoirs and despatches, yet 
it is the records of times not too far removed from our own 
that have naturally # thc most practical interest, as those 
which have the olearest* meaning, for us. The European 
masters in letter-writing, as in the whole, literatue of ana , 
are, of course, the French — s& preeminent in, the amenities 
of life and lettefs. There is nothfhg in any other nation to 
compare with the airy touch and genial rubbish of 
Madaine de Sevign£. Horace * Walpole has such a name 
in England, because his countrymen did not suspect how 
very French he is. On the other hand, English letters, like 
English literature in general, have a solid worth of their 
own. Indeed, real letters must needs be more characteristic, 
personally as well as nationally, than any other form of 
literature. Hence the importance of studying them. Let 
us introduce the reader to a couple of old English letters. 
Peflrhaps, they will while away, not unuscfully, a quarter 
of an hour. , 

Anne Bullcn’s letter to Henry VIII. from her captivity 
on a charge of infidelity, is touching, and few men, we hope, 
can resist such an appeal. She says at the outset that she 
does not know what to write, such was her bewilderment. 
She next says that when she received His Majesty’s message 
that he will be pleased to pardon on her confessing through 
her “ ancient professed enemy,” “ she rightly conceived yie 
meaning” of the proceedings against her. But says she, “ if 
a* you [His Majesty] say, confessing .the truth may 
procure safety, I will # procccd to do so.” She then continues — 

44 But let not your Grace ever imagine that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where 
not so much as a thought thereof preceded. And,” rising 
in dignity of virtue, she observes, 41 to speak a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in -all duty, and in all true af- 
fection than you have ever found in Anne Bullen ; with 
which name and place,” she continues with touching bitter- 
ness, 14 I could willingly have contented myself, if God and 
your Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. Never did I, 
at any time, so far forget myself in my exaltation, or re- 
cieved queenship, but that I always looked for such an al- 
teration as now I find : for,” she with cutting truth observes, 
“ the ground of my preferment being on no sure foundation 
than your Grace’s fancy, the least alteration, I know, was 
fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some other subject.” 
She then proceeds from general remarks to particular re- 
quests. 14 You have chosen me from low estate to be your 
queen and companion, far beyond my desert and desire. 
If then you found me worthy of such honor, good your 
Grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of my ene- 
mies, withdraw youf princely favor from me ; neither,” she 
womanly says, 44 let that stain, that unworthy stain, of a 
disloyal heart towards* your good Grace, ever cast so foul a 
blot upon your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess 
your daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial ; an’d let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and Judges. Yea, let me receive an open trial, (for 
my truth shall fear no open shame,) * * * So that what- 

ever God, or you, may determine of me, your Grace may be 
freed from an open ’censure, and mine offence being so 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before God 
and man, not only to execute worthy punishment upon me, 
as an unlawful wife, but ” she observes with the unfailing 
instinct of a woman, 44 to follow your affection, already 
settled on that party for whose sake I am now as I am; whose 
name,” she lingers on this theme, 44 1 could, some good 
while since, have pointed Utito your Grace, being not igno- 
rant of my suspicion therein. But ’’—the resignation with 
which she faces the fatal inevitable alternative of non-com- 
pliance with her prayer for a fair open trial, and the com- 
plaisancy, the evident sincerity with which, in that’case,»she, 
suttee-like, invokes the pardon of God on a barbarous hus- 
band, and his worthy accomplices, are truly affecting, and 
infinitely heighten our estimate not only of Anne 
Bullen, pr of womankind, but of our whole race, and 
reconcile us to the world, with all its hardness, cruelty and 
vindictiveness — 11 if you have already determined of me, 
and that not only my death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you the enjoyment of your desired happiness, then I 
desire of God that he will pardon your great sin therein, 


and likewise mine, enemies, the instruments thereof, and 
that He will not call you t i a strict account for your un- 
princely and cruel usage of me, at His General Judgment- 
Seat, where both you and I must shortly appear ” * * * 

* * In her own struggle for life, poor Anne does not 

forget others who shared her misfortune. 44 My last and 
only request shall be, that myself* may only bear the burden 
of your Grace’s displeasure, and that, it may not touch the 
innocent souls^of those poor gentlemen, who, as A under- 
stand, are likewise in straight imprisonment for my sake.” 
She conjures him to grant this request. 44 If ever I found 
favor in your sight, if ever the name of Anne Bullen hath 
been pleasing in your cars, then let me obtain this request ; 
and I will so leave to trouble your Grace any farther, ’’’and 
she concludes with a prayer for him. I^atcd 44 from my 
doleful prison in the Tower, the sixth of May. Your most 
loyal, and ever faithful wife, Anne Bullen.” 

Had Henry VIII been open to pity, Anne’s appeal would 
have sufficed to move him to relent. No learned paper 
drawn up by a committee of the best logicians and lawyers 
was so likely to move. And vet there is not in the letter 
one sentiment unworthy of a man or woman of virtue, dig- 
nity and high feeling, ♦not an atom of flattery, when the 
privilege of so great a calamity (to make use of a striking 
phrase in the disgraced Bacon’s appeal to his sovereign ) 
as befell the writer might have excused a far greater, aye, 
the most abject obsequiousness. 

It is very disappointing that such a noble production 
should have no undoubted proofs of its authenticity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s letter to his wife, written the night 
before he expected to be beheaded at Winchester, in 1603, 
is a simpler effusion, and less remarkable as a composition 
merely, but it is scarcely less affecting. , 

44 My love I send you, that you may keep it jyhen I am 
dead ; and my counsel, that you may remember it when I 
am no more. I would not by my will present you with 
sorrows, (dear Bess,) let them go to the grave, and be buried 
with me in the dust, and seeing it is not the will of God that 
ever I shall see you more in this life, bear it patiently, and 
with a heart like thyself. First I send you all the thanks 
my heart can conceive, or my words can express, for your 
many travails and cares taken for me ; which, though they 
have not taken effect as you wished, yet my debt to you is 
not the less : but pay it l never shall in this world. Secondly, 

I beseech you, for the love you bear me living, do not hide 
yourself many days ; but by your travail, seek to # help yqur 
miserable Yortune and the right of your poor child ; thy 
mourning can not avail me, I am but dust.” # * * 44 1 
trust my blood will quench their malice, that have thus 
cruelly murdered me ; and that they will not seek also to 
kill thee and mine with extreme poverty. To what friend 
to direct thee I know not, for all mine leave me in the true 
time of trial ; and I plainly perceive that my death was de- 
termined from the first day. Most sorry I am, (as* God 
knows,) that, being thus surprized by death, I can leave you ’ 
no better estate ; ” * * + * 44 but, God hath prevented* 

all my resolutions, even that great God that workefh all in 
all ; but if you live free from want, care for no more, for the 
rest is but vanity ; love God, and begin betimes to repose 
your trust on him ; therein shall you find true and lasting 
riches, and endless comfort” * * * “Teach your* 

son also to serve and fear God whilst he is yet young, that 
the fear of God may grow up with him ; and tlfcn will 
God be a husband unto you, and a father unto him — 
a husband and a father which can never* be taken from 
you ” * * * # 44 When I am gone, no doubt you shall 
be sought for by many, for the world thinks that I \vas 
very rich ; but take heed of the pretences of men and their 
affections, for they last not but in honest and worthy mtta ; 
and no greater misery can befall you in this life than to 
become a prey and afterwards to be despised. I speak not 
this, ( God knows,) to dissuade you from marriage, for it 
will be best for you, both in respect of the world and of 
God. As for me, I am no more your’s, nor you mine, death 
has cut ug asunder ; and God hath divided me from the 
world and you from me.” 

44 Remember your poor child for his father’s sake, who 
chose you, and loved you in his happiest time. Get those 
letters (if it be possible) which I writ to the lords, wherein 
I sued for my life. God is my witness, it was for you and 
your’s that I desired life ; but is true that I disdain myself 
for begging it ; for know it, (dear wife,) that your son is the 
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pon of a true man, and one who in his own respect despiseth 
death, and all his misshapen and, ugly forms” * * * 

“The everlasting God, infinite, powerful, and inscrutable ; 
that Almighty God which is goodness itself, mercy itself, 
the true life and light, keep thee and thine, have mercy on 
me, and teach me to forgive my persecutors and false ac- 
cusers, and send us to meet again in his glorious kingdom ! 
My true wife, farewell ! bless my poor boy ; pray for me, 
and let sny good God hold ypu both in his arms. 

“ Written with the dying hand of somethin? thy husband, 
but now (alas !) overthrown. 

“ Your’s that was, but now not my own, Walter Raleigh.” 

A most touching effusion ! the last will and testament of 
a dyingfknight, who, subduing his natural repugnance to 
such an attitude r , had prayed for his life for his wife and 
child’s sake and finding it unavailing had prepared himself 
to meet death with resignation. Tt breathes no such hollow 
contempt for the king of terrors as ninety nine out of every 
hundred professional cutthroats profess. The writer is un- 
derstood to accept his coming fate as a by no means pleasant 
but an unavoidable necessity ; he has too much taste and 
good feeling tq take pride for his resignation. The letter,' 
moreover, docs not express the indifference towards wife and 
child and of their future position and prospects of a vulgar, 
and essentially selfish, philosophy. It imparts to the addressed 
all the instruction, moral and Worldly, necessary, and all the 
consolation it was possible, under the circumstances, to give. ! 
We doubt whether Socrates himself could have acquitted him- 
self better in Sir Walter's position. Scarcely docs he break 
out into any unseemly bitterness against his enemies ; never 
does he mention one of them by name — far less does he 
think of vindicating himself. To this last remark there is 
one exception. And no man we presume will find fault with 
one of the most gallant men of an age preeminent for gallant 
deeds for r explaining the motives which actuated him in 
suing for his life. The letter is pervaded by the purest 
affection for his own, and the best feeling towards all — all 
crowned by as fervid a religious sentiment as might almost 
redeem the misdeeds of a life. Indeed, the unchanged faith 
in the goodness of Providence and reliance on it — unchanged 
even at a moment when his own great and entirely un- 
merited calamity seems to give the most positive lie to that 
faith— is truly noble, jiay, heroic. It is like kissing the rod 
that smites you. The whole concludes with a lofty invocation 
to God. And touching too is the concluding description 
which he gives of himself— “your’s that was, but now not my 
ofon, Winter Raleigh.” t> 

HURtfIS CHUNDER MOOKERJEE.* 

Our readers cannot have so soon forgotten the irrepressible 
Barcndra, Brahman who, under every 'internal and external dis- 
advantage, notwithstanding the discouragement, overt and covert, 
of the deceased’s friends and foes alike, within comparatively a 
short time of his death, brought out a memoir of the great Indian 
politician Kristodas Ppl r He has laid the country under a similar 
obligation. He has compiled a sketch of the life and times of another 
and greater Indian — Hurris Chunder Mookcrjec. It is an unpretend- 
ing little brochure of compressed typography, but the discerning pub- 
lic will be glad to have a work on the subject at any rate. Baboo 
Sanyal’s present publication is in Bengali ; and all the better for it, 
perhaps. For, thereby the millions of Bengal will have little excuse 
for losing the memory of one, and not the least of the less than 
half a dozen of the greatest of their race in all time. The less that 
thp price is only six annas. 

^If anybody is still inclined to complain that such a subject docs 
not appear in a more prcscntible exterior, let him in justice re- 
member that the fact is due to the author's misfortune rather than 
his want of zeal. If his previous volume was in that respect 
more worth/ of its subject, that was because of the princely aid 
of a 6trangcr — the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

It will be easy to find fault with the book, but its valfle will not 
be questioned by the candid- Its strong point is in the facts brought 
together. There may be little inaccuracies, but the author's zeal 
in collecting information is well-known, and may be testified to by 

♦ The Life of Baboo Hurish Chandra Afukcrjee; the Founder of the 
Hindoo Patriot. By Ram Gopal SanyaL Calcutta, 1887. 


the leaders of the British Indian Association, in spite of whose 
astute evasion or determined denial, he ferretted out the mysterious 
Trust Deed of the Hindo* Patriot , about which the curiosity of a 
wholcgencration had been baulked, and which now remains in Sanyal's 
book, for all time, a monument of the wisdom, legal lore, business 
capacity and Bengali scholarship of the leading Baboos and Rajas of 
Calcutta. On the present occasion, to bcfore t he not only con- 
sulted published reeprds but went about making personsl enquiries. 
We have spokcn«of the publication *as one on the life aud times of 
Hurris, because in presenting to his countrymen *Hurris' labours as 
a publicist, it was necessary to take a glance at the public occyrrenccs 
of those days, like the Mutinies of 1857. Accordingly, this work 
contains perhaps the best translation of some of the most cele- 
brated historical documents of that eventful period. Whatever 
may be thought of Baboo Sanyal’s pretensions to Bengali author- 
ship or taste, he has been assisted by, or has worked under the eye 
of, experienced writers like Baboos Aghor Nath Kumar, Rajani 
Kantb Gupta, and Akhay Chunder Sarkar. The accomplished writer 
last named contributes an appropriate introduction. 

THE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE INQUIRY. 

A REJOINDER. 

I sincerely regret that your contemporary of the Indian Daily 
News should take it so to heart that you Mr. Editor, alone, have 
dared to let the public know the other and true side of the Sir 
John Lawrence inquiry qustion. For it is well known that a deal of 
influence has bee*.i employed and trouble taken, to prevent everr a 
single line from me being published, though columns in praise of 
the Sir John Lawrence and all the honourable gentlemen, connected 
with her agency, outfit, surVey, and loss, have been as plentiful as 
the notices of the Jubilee. 

Surely they should not begfudge me only one letter, on behalf 
of myself and the friends of those hundreds, whose voices shall be 
heard no more, except in the long ceaseless wail of the widow and 
orphan. They say I am angry with the manager. Oh no ! I am only 
grieved, and that sadly, to sec a British merchant sit, listen, and smile 
approvingly, while a number of men swore, a patch, well known to 
be below the water line, was some eight feet higher up. It is hard 
that these latter, for perhaps only a temporary advantage, should be 
so pressed as to forget their manhood, truth, and even the purport of 
an oath. Still truth, like murder, will out. The time is not far 
distant when he that urged them and they, shall render an ac- 
count of that evidence, before a tribunal that all the legal skill 
and influence of this world will fail to blind. Again, I say, 

I am not angry, for I should have * been a madman, to 

have expected any other issue to an jnquiry which was such 2 

fitting sequel to the surveys that preceded it. I am only sorry, 

that so many gentlemen should have been so long, though 
profitably, employed in ingeniously endeavouring 'to discover every- 
thing favourable, and nothing that should shock the feelings of the 
powers that arc. Those powers, that command that mighty lever, 
which can bid the press applaud, dull thd conscience and close the 
mouths of needy men. Your contemporary of the /. D . N. says l am 
a sailor. He is right ; I am. It was a title, I was once proud of. But 
when I see the master of a little paddle boat, who might have some 
claim to be a gentleman, swear, for the sake of qudos from big 
owners, that the Sir John Lawrence was staunch and strong, at the very 
rottenest period of her existence, only a short time before she was 
condemned, it was time I ceased to value the title. Your contem- 
porary says I was dismissed. But he don't say, it was because I 
inswted on the long needed repairs being done, nor docs he tell how 
the honourable firm of Macneill Sc Co., and also the Master, 
went out of their way to compose a testimonial that should express 
their high approbation of my character and service rendered. 

As this testimonial is signed by the firm, had it been a * Promissory 
Note for a lack of Rupees, the law would have compelled them to 
make it good. But as it is only one man's good name at stake, it it 
a matter for grave consideration what the law would do. I hold the 
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H ERK is news to be sure, with Appropriate comment 

“ A Danish magazine rifle is desciibed as shooting ‘six times in a ! 
second.’ War over in half-an-hour. Peace restored, with Schleswig- i 
Holstein regained ?” 

The Transatlantic monopoly of — “lofty” eloquence is in danger. 

• * 

• • 

COLONEL Yatf.S and Major Peacocke who have been appointed »to 
mark out the Afghan boundary on behalf of the English Government, 

have proceeded to Constantinople. And why ? • 

»* 

• • # 

At a baby show held recently at Pantin, a woman appeared with three 
babies, whom she brought into the world on the same day. Last year 
this very woman brought forth a twin. This is multiplication in arith- 
metical progression. It is keeping wkh rare devotion and self 

sacrifice the command to be fruitful. # 

* 

CHIVALRY seems ingrained in nature. The universe in all its most 
violent and most terrific forces, spares woman. From a statement of 
the deaths by lightning since 1854, it appears that for 2,222 men 
killed, there were only 620 women who lost their lives from the 
same cause. So the feu du del has been less indulgent to men than 
to women. Or is the gallantry of the thunder due to the simple 
fact that women less expose themselves than men during storms ? 

* 

* * 

The following is going the round of the French Ptcss, and no better 
illustration could be given of the irreverent pass to which the French 
have come 

“An aeronaut once mounted so high that he, it is said, reached the 
heaven of heavens, where (Jwells the Eternal Father, who received him 
and^aid : — # 

1 “ It is very kind of you to come so tar to wish me good morning.” 

“ Oh, my good God,” said the aeionaut, 44 do tint thank me. If I have . 
had some ballasts, l would have passed on without saying any thing 1 
to you.” ’ i 

This is the very saturnalia of materialism ! It is anthromorphisin 
degenerated almost to Fetishism ! And art thou come to this, O land 
of Massillon and I 3 ossuct and Fdnllon ? # 

• * * 

SIR John Puleston has patented* new light which is expected to 
supersede illumination by gas and electricity. It is obtained by an 
admixture of air with minute panicles of oil. It is said to have been 
employed with success at some places, such as the Frith of Forth 
bridge. It is very much cheaper than gas and electric lamps. For 
our part, we cordially hail the advent of the coming deliverer. Gas is 

an abomination and electricity a positive danger. 

* 

• • 

VERILY, the wealth of Ormus and of Ind is poverty beside the pos- 
sessions of the bloated plutocracy of America. Behold one ,of the^e 
uncoronetted Princes of the Period and the Republic I — 

“An American millionaire astonished and delighted a company of 
young friends whom he was regaling with a dinner, the mdnu of which 
was composed of all the delicacies out of season and from the most 
distant lands, together with wines and liqueurs to match. He told 
them after therepast, while the smoke circled above and the’ wine 
circulated below, the history of his wealth, and produced in proof some 
very astonishing bank-notes from his portemonnaie, likewise many 
rare and priceless specimen gems. Finally he gave his leg a smart tap 
with a knife, when it emitted a sweet, soft, ringing tone which 4 fell 
pleasantly on the car.* 1 That, my friends, is made of virgin Cali- 


fornian gold, and the gaiter is of diamonds of the first water.’ They 
vetirted the fact as he lolled up his trousers.” 

Was ever vulgarity and imbecility like tp that? Talk no more of the 
haibaric wealth of these Indies! The East may be barbaric, nay 
barbarian if you prefer it, but the true Midas flourishes in America. 

* 

A POOR naked native boy, who was employed in pickhg up balls at 
the viceregal tennis court at Simla, has disappeared. There is no river 
or pond or well at the station and the poor little fellow had left his 
doilies and effects at his father’s to fetch provisions in the market-place. 
The good people of Simla do not consider a native lad worth 
kidnapping. 

* * • 

A SUDDEN heavy shower on the 16th has caused in Belgaiwn disastrous 
floods. Four passengers of the mail tonga for Dharwar, were washed 
away at the Mohsenhall bridge, but have escaped, the coachman 

and syce being drowned, however. The mail bags have been recovered. 

# 

• • 

IN the Punjab they buy and sell examination papers. Oude Jias out- 
Punjabcd the Punjab. There a person has just been arrested for selling 
with their replies Papers for the examination of Junior Officcls, Deputy 
Collectors and Tehsildars. * 

• • 

THE Thakorc Sahcb of Gondal celebrated, on the 21st, his twenty- 
third birthday, by remitting old balances due to* the State. *This is an 
Oriental way of respecting the laws of repose. The amount is given 
at Rs. 56,000. Was the celebration confined to this announcement 
by the. chief Kaibari ? 

* * 1 

t • * 

We had since some time marked the following pith of a note in the 
Indian Agriculturist but could not find room for it bcfoio 

u A tuber affected with the disease, had been submitted for exrnina- 
tion to a chemist, who however, was unable to ainvr at any satisfac-< 
toiy conclusion, and the diseased specimen wi^itridcvei Icuily placed 
on the plate of a portable stove in the laboratory, wlieie it remained 
unnoticed for several weeks, the outside becoming pmfcrtly charred 
by daily seini-roastings. It was about to be tin own away, when 
curiosity to asccitain the vitality of gntnitiating power under such 
seemingly destructive conditions, sugL"*st(*d the oxpci iment of plant- 
ing it, which was accordingly done. On the flower appealing in due 
com sc, the tubers were dug up and found perfectly fiee bom disease. 
The fact was immediately published, and ascuie-* of experiments in- 
stituted. resulting we believe in the extinction of the blight. In some 
cases if we leitietnbcr aright, the seed potatoes were submitted to 212* 
in an oven, and even survived this ordeal, producing perfectly healthy 
tubers, and of improved quality.” 

That not* only shows the general importance of caution** observation 
but also the particular influence of heat on the improvement of tl^e 
pot aloe. This root is one of our most valuable produce and the culti- 
vator will, we hope, profit by it. 

* 

* • 

The Game Preservation Bill, now in the Viceroy’s Council, is a move 
in the right direction. It seems to be due to a wave of sympathy 
for the mute and apparently uncomplaining of God’s creatures, which, 
originating in Great Britain, has rolled across the seas to these shores. 
For instance, 

“ A lady writing to an English contemporary says— -It is very sad to 
me to think of the hundreds of pretty little feathered creatures that 
are killed every year to decorate the hats and bonnets of gentle, loving 
women. It is not hardheartedness, nor, l think, altogether vanity 
which makes us see, without a pang of regret for the shortened life, the 
wing, or perhaps the whole of a soft, bright-eyed bird being worn by 
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almost every woman we meet, but only the want of thought. We stop 
before a shop window to admire a hat, and perhaps exclaim, * Oh, what 
a pretty little bird !’ but do we think houf much prettier that little bitd 
must have been when flying about in the woods and fields, feeding its 
young, and sending its song of joy up to the skies above? 
How much happier are wtT for the destruction of so many lives, and 
were we meant wantonly to destroy what was intended to beautify the 
world and gladden the hearts of men with song merely to satisfy our 
own vanity ? llut it can be only want of thought that makes women 
plead for the poor pigeons tortured to satisfy men’s vanity, and to 
suffer otherVrds to be slaughtered*, vithout protest for the gratification 
of their own.” 

That reminds us of the characteristic commencement of Sydney 
Smith’s famous article in the Edinburgh Review on the sacrifice of the 
Chimney-sweeps. 

• • 

The Consular Service is not usually much regarded, if it is at all thought 
of. Perhaps its misfortune chiefly lies in its inequality. There are 
more bad bargains in it than in the regular Corps diplomatique , or any 
other branch of the public service. Theic are many good men and 
true among the diplomats of commerce, however, and at times a 
man of achieved distinction in other walks takes refuge in that line, 
like the late Charlts Lever* while* at others men of merit discover 
themselves, like the American Schuyler. The normal way in which, 
in ordinary tunes, consuls show the stuff of which they are made, is by 
their annual or occasional repot t 3 , in which they arc often able to 
embody information and views useful or important to their Govern- 
ments. Just now Her Biitanmc Majesty is well represented by a 
consular ag^nt in the vast and undeveloped Lusitanian empire of 
South America. This is an officer of accurate observation and prac- 
tical aims, who has the tequisite courage to speak out. 

Mr. Consul Bennett, in his report on the trade of Rio Grande do Sul, 
thus speaks of t 4 ie British workmen : — 

44 1 should *ish to say, that the experience I have had of British 
workmen who have come out here is very unsatisfactory. They, are 
generally given to drink, are unsteady, exacting, and overbearing, and 
are a great contrast to foreigners. In the few undertakings here origi- 
nally commenced under British auspices, and with British woikpeople, 
such as the coal mines, gas works, <&c., both of which are now in other 
hands, the British are generally got rid of, and their places filled by 
others, fqjeigners, Germans, Italians, and others, who are found more 
steady and reliable. The experience of British contractors here ap- 
pears to br^the same, and they prefer foreign to British labourers such 
as are to be met with her^ Even the British steamers engaged in the 
coasting trade between here and Rio de Janeiro prefer a foreign to a 
British crew, the latter giving far more trouble and annoyance. These 
remarks are suggested by an experience extending over a considerable 
number of years, and it is an unpleasant and depiessing fact to an 
Englishman to find hi§ fellow-countrymen compare so unfavourably 
with other nationalities.” 

It is a good sign* when a nation begins to know itself. In the 
controversy on the loss of the Tasmania , the l\ O. Company pre- 
dicated nothing more against the British ^seaman than Consul Ben- 
nett here "says against the British workman in general. Yet to 
what obloquy were they not exposed ! What a dust was raised, 
what vials of indignation were poured on their heads, for daring to 
Jiint the truth ! The uncompromising suppoiters of British pri- 
vilege and blind believers in absolute British perfection under all 
circumstances and situations, resented the slightest suggestion that 
the native Khalasi could, by any possibility, piovc more accessible 
than the British sailor. We therefore hail this disinterested testi- 
mony to the same from the Far South-West, from a responsible 
British Consul and piesuniably, nay evidently a patriotic Briton. 

«» * 

* » 

Mr. Bennett is s'yigularly free fiom national bias. In the same report, 
he thius comments on the ways of British merchants : 

The fact is, it is not so much British manufactuics that have been 
driven out of the field, -as that British merchants have had Mu: foreign 
trade with their own country vviestcd fiom them, and the question 
afises, How is this-? I will endeavour to briefly give a leason, which 
does not seem to have been touched upon in the coriespondence which 
has taken place, but which in my opinion appears to be a vety import- 
ant one, and one of considerable influence in the question under notice. 
Hardly any English house appeal s to take any trouble to piovide itself 
with successors for the time when the founders or actual chiefs have 
to retire, in order to continue the business. The employes are looked 
upon as employ /r, and nothing m oe ; partnerships aie seldom, if ever, 
given to them, and are certainly not held out as a reward for long and 
steady service. The consequence is, when the principals grow old or* 
sufficiently wealthy to make them more or less independent of business, 
there is no one in the concern with sufficient interest to push it pro- 
perly, and compete with younger and more vigorous opponents, espe- 
cially when these aie foreigners. In this way, houses ate continually 
dying out, for even if there are sons, the£ are generally in England, 
enjoying the fruits of their father’s industry, which they are inclined to 
prefer to the drudgery aud drawbacks of commercial life abroad. Th$ 


Germans, on the other hand, seem to take care to provide themselves 
with successors in their clerks, whom they make junior partners as the 
older partners retire, and so tire continuity of (he house is carried on 
with all the advantage of unbroken connection and experience joined 
to new blood and ideas. The business is kept, so to speak, in the same 
hands — at any rate, the same nationality. There is, of course, no ad- 
vantage to the individual members of English firms personally in 
securing successors to their business, but I think there can be no ques- 
tion as to the grent advantage, from a national point of view, in the 
German system of keeping the business trjgether. It may be true that 
there is a difficulty on the part of English house?* irv finding suitable 
successors among their employ /jr, for it is, unfortunately, a fact that the 
British clerk is inferior to his German^ colleague in commercial educa- 
tion and qualifications, such as * knowledge of foreign languages, &c. ; 
but this has been widely discussed elsewhere, and there is no occasion, 
to enlarge on the subject here, though it is probably one of the reasons 
why the British merchant himself has to give way to his moreflinguis- 
tically gifted competitor. New houses of English or other nationality 
arc, of course, being constantly established in different places, but even 
in this new Bi itish films are generally at a disadvantage compared 
with new German firms. There is little doubt that a young German 
house can get far more assistance and facilities in the way of credits, 
&c., in Germany than a young English firm can get in England. There 
is more clannishness and backing up of one’s countrymen amongst the 
Germans than there is amongst the English and I go so far as to say 
that e^en in England mote facilities are given, or, at any rate, facilities 
are more readily given to foreign than to English houses. As long 
as those matters remain as they are, there is nothing very surprising in 
the fact that English merchants arc being replaced by Germans, by 
which British manufactures and trade generally must suffer in the long 
1 iin.” 

Instead of boycotting him, we hope these merchants will have 
t^e K°°d sense to profit by their Consul’s remarks. He treats of 
a most vital topic. His facts will not account for the gradual decay of 
British commerce, of whir Inhere are symptoms in many parts of the 
globe. Thus, the East India merchants are above the narrow- 
mindedness of th£ir brethren in South America, being wont a$ a 
rule to promote their servants to partners. Nevertheless, it is a pity 
that any British merchants should be so short-sighted as these of 
this Rio, and it is to be hoped that the publication of their Consul’s 
report will lead them to put their house in order. 


THE Viceroy 
the official pi 
Novr. nth, Friday 


leaves Simla on the 3rd of November. The following is 
ogramme of the Viceregal tour from the nth November : 


12th, 

131 b, 

14th, 

rsih, 

1 6th, 

1 7 th, 

I Silly 

i oth, 

2oih 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


1 


Leave Bhun at 6 A. 
Kurrachee 4-30 i\ M. 

Halt at Kurrachee. 


M. and arrive at 


„ 2 1 st 

„ 22ml 

.. 

„ 24tll 

„ 25tll 

,, 26th 

„ 2/tll 

„ 2Slh 

„ 20tll 

„ 30lll 

Deer. 1st 

„ 2nd 

.. 3 ^ 

„ 4th 

.. 5 'b 

„ Oth 

a riii 


. I.enve Kurrachee at 3 P. M., and arrive at 
Kotri at 9 P. M. 

Wednesday Leave Kotri at 6 A M., and arrive at Sukkur 
ButuU-t at 7 p. M. 

Thursday... Leave Sukkur Bunder at 1015 A. M. and 
arrive at Ahmedporc at 8 P. M. 

Friday ... Leave Ahmedpore at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Dei a Ghazi Khan at about 5-20 P. M. 

Saturday . . Halt at Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Sunday ... Leave Dei a Ghazi Khan at 7-45 A. M., arrive 
Darya Khan 4-*o P. M. and at Dera Ismail 
Khifn at about 6-30 P. M. 

Monday ... Return to Darya Khan. 

Tuesday ... Leave Darya Khan at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Khewra at 6 P. M. 

Wednesday Leave Khewra at 1-45 P. M., and arrive at 
Dana at 8 P. M. 

Thutsday ... Leave Dana at 6 A. M. and arrive at Pesha- 
war at 5 P. M. r 


Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


J 


Halt at Peshaivar. 


... Leave Peshawar at 9-30 A. M., and arrive at 
Kohat at 5 P. M. 

Tuesday ... Halt at Kohat. 

Wednesday Leave Kohat at 9 A. M., and arrive at Rawal 
Pindi at 5-30 P. M. 

Halt at Rawal Pindi. 


Thursday \ 
Friday / 
Saturday ... 

Sunday \ 
Monday > 
Tuesday J 
Wednesday 


Leave Rawal Pindi at 
Lahore at 5-20 P. M. 

Halt at Lahore. 


7 a. m., arrive at 


8th Thursday 


9th 

loth 

nth 

izih 


Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


13th Tuesday 


Leave Lahore at 6 A. M. and arrive Meerut 
Cantonment at 7-30 P. M. 

Leave Meerut Cantonment at 6 A. M., visit 
Agra Fort, and arrive at Bhurtporc at 
, 4-20 p. M. 

Halt at Bhui tpore. 

Lave Bhurtoore 5-40 P. M. and arrive Agra 
at 7-*5 P- M. 

Leave Agia at 6 A. M. and arrive Allahabad 
at 5-27 p. M. 
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„ 14th Wednesday Halt at Allahabad. 

„ 15th Thursday ... % Leave Allahabad at II A. M. and arrive at 
Benares at 3-30 P.,M. 

it 16th Friday ... Leave Benares at 9-30 p. M. 

** 17th Saturday ... ArHye at (Sealdah) Calcutta at 4-42 P. M. 

(Ry. Time) or 5 P. M. Calcutta Time. 

• 

• * 

Four Englishmen were captured by brigands near Smyrna and were 

not released till ^750 ransom wis paid down. 

* 

• • » 

The High Court resumed work yesterday after the Long Vacation. 

• « ? 

* * 

At an extraordinary meeting of the Chandernagore municipality, which 
took place on the 20th instant, M. Louis Liotard was elected Mayor 
and M. Nondo Lall Bhor Deputy Mayor of the settlement. 


The Statesman has always something startling, and edifying too^ 
perhaps. Here is an instalment for one of these week-days— in the 
shape of a letter to the editor which appeared on the 27th 

44 Sir, — The other morning, coming down to work from Wellington- 
square in a tram car, I was accosted by a gentleman of clerical aspect, 
•and asked to sign my name to a twelve-sheet foolscap memorial, pray- 
ing for legislative measures for the suppression of Hindoo child mar- 
riages. Now, Sir, would it not be better if this reverend gentleman 
turned his attention to the European, Anglo-Indian, and Eurasian 
members of his flock and their morals. Calcutta at present is full of 
immorality. 1 can name more than four gentlemen holding positions 
of trust and respectability who have women living under their protec- J 
tion, and these women or harlots are received into society with open 
arms. Young innocent girls budding into womanhood, are allowed by 
careless parents to go about to dances and social gatherings in cont- 
pany with these harlots and their paramours, for they generally have 
mor€ than one. Imbecile husbands also allow theiiP wives (in many 
instances young girls) to drive about the Strand, go to theatres, dances, 
and other places ; and th£re are many girls now at the bid of any 
wealthy ‘ rotilj who though married, have been led astray by asso- 
ciates, and through the careless weakness of their husbands. My 
statements may seem exaggerated to many, but there are people in 
this city who can verify them. If clergymen will attend to the morals 
of their own flocks they will find that they, will have enough to do. 

“VOX POPULI. 

44 Calcutta, October ?6, 1887.” 

That is a practical commentary not only on the philanthropic exertions 
for Hindu social reform but also on the purity movement in Anglo- 
Indian society. Our contemporary’s correspondent is evidently no 
Baboo to be bullied. He speaks without hesitation because he speaks 
from personal knowledge and feels the evil he notices. 

, • 

• * 

The same paper writing of the Chinese in California and the violent 
antagonism of the whites to them, says : — 

“ Although for the last four years they have only been allowed to 
land in parties of four at a time, the decrease in their number has not 
been accompanied by any decrease in tho enmity of European people 
resident on the spot. Visitors to California have as a rule been favour- 
ably impressed by the local Chinamen. They are reckoned to number 
abofct forty thousand and* house themselves on arising ground about 
Telegraph Hill, They are amenable everything to Ameiican law, 
but in addition, they have the'r own tribunals, which deal with occur- 
ring cases. Joss houses, presided over by the war god Kwan-Tai, are 
numerously attended, and it is one of the sights to watch a religious 
Chinaman throwing t,he wooden blocks to see whether his next under- 
taking is to be prosperous. They have two immense theatres, where 
the interminable plays of China are produced. The actors have to 
undergo a long course of education, like Chinese literary men, before 
they are allowed to give representations. Another of the Californian 
sights is to descend to the sylJterranean regions beneath the theatres, 
•and look at the ship-bunk accommodation of the stock company. 
‘Stars’ are differently situated, having silk-hung apartments, with 
reclining boards for guests to smoke either opium or tobacco, and 
exquisite cups containing real tea. Kwan- rai.also presides in these 
quarters.” # 

in a letter to the 


^extraordinary and fatal fallacy is disseminated by engineers in India, 
to the effect that in no country is the problem of sewer ventilation 
so simple, because the outside air weing warmer than the air inside 
houses, there is little fear of sewer air being drawn into houses, as in 
England. I belive the truth is that in no country is the problem so 
difficult a one. In the hot weather when the ,%ir is often perfectly 
stagnant for many hours, or even days, there is no peiflation, the 
highly heated external air (thermometer minimum in shade 115", 
maximum 170°) is much lighter than the cooler sewer air, forced 
out by flushing and other means through the sewer “ ventilating ” 
shafts. Consequently sewer air,*not diffused Into the upper strata of 
the atmosphere and blown away by the wind as in England, mils as a 
disease-bearing shower towards th* greund, and by its gravity oc- 
cupies the lower or respiratory sttatum under seven feet from the 
ground, poisoning the air breathed by the unfortunate tax payer. 

In the town of Mnzapore (N.-W. 1’.) there were oVl sewers, not even 
supplied with ample flushing apparatus to force out the sewer ^ns i;Uo 
the narrow streets and alleys, yet on a hot still day the effluvium as one 
passes along the streets in the evening is sickening in the extreme. 
Forcing out foul gases, which mu^t be rapidly generated in a hot climifte 
by flushing would only make things worse. The only peifect remedy 
is to fill up the sewers and to take to the Geux or some other similar 
pail system. The fact that impure air expired at a temperature of 
too'T, (as also sewer air from underground sewers) is cooler than the 
surrounding and superjacent air in a barrack at night when the tem- 
perature of the building is 106° or more, to tny mind offers a full, 
.Ample and sufficient explanation o$ the fact that heat-stroke often 
attacks people in bed at night. When in thfe horizontal position only 
the four feet of air nearest The floor are practically available for res- 
piratory purposes. Hence the great importance of ample superficial 
space (150 sq. ft. as a minimum) compared with cubic sprite.” 

Dr. Deakin is an avowed opponent of sewers, nevertheless his argu- 
ment deserves consideration. Doubtless with underground drainage, 

The sewers 


SURGEON-MAJOR Shirley Deakin thus condemns 
Lancet our drainage system : — • 

“ Sanitarians owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Vivian Poore for his 
able exbosioi the dangers of horizontal cesspools. In India vast sums 
of money have during the past few years been expended in introducing 
systems of sewerage into Calcutta, Bombay, and Lahore. Now two 
equally in my opinion, disastrous schemes are being put forward for 
Kurrachee and Hyderabad. Sind ; and Allahabad, Lucknow, and Agra 
keep nibbling at them like'specious baits. As a consequence of the 
Calcutta sewerage, epidemics of enteric fever have been notoriously, 
prevalent during recent years, and the cholera last November was the 
most severe that has occurred in any year since the introduction of an 
incompletely distributed water-supply in 1870. As regards th's cholera, 
it must, however, be remembered that tanks an J . other ,. ob J. ec . t, ? na . b > 
sources of drinking water in and about groups of huts (bustis) in the 
town and suburbs have not been completely eliminated, as ^ 
Simpson’s report on tho localised outbreak on the ship ArdtncMha 
shows. The water supply i» consequently still very defective. An 


the Calcutta streets are wider and wear a better appearance, 
by themselves are a calamity to the houses connected with them. If 
open drains were a nuisance, the sewers are a danger with the sewage 
gas, especially at night when there is hardly any water passing to the 
sewers, from the house gratings. There can be no question that the 
escape of gas to the houses needs prevention. Ventilators may divert 
a portion, but they are not sufficient. Government, hofever, is so 
satisfied with our sewers, that it has enjoined the Calcutta Corporation 
to complete the sewerage system at Rs. 1,50,000 a year. 

#*♦ 

Between 44 an invalid certificate” and a “sick certificate ” the distinc- 
tion is not without a difference, though the perspicacity of Government 
servants is apt to miss it. Once more it is notified that “ invalid cer- 
tificate " means a certificate of incapacity for further service granted 
under the civil Pension Code, whereas “sifk certificate” means a 
medical ceitificatc granted under the Civil Leave Code. 

• * 

• TO CORRESPONDENTS. * * * 

Anti-humbug writes well on a good subject, but then he becomes foul- 
mouthed towards individuals. This will never do, in a respectable 
journal. 

After this remark, we shall -try to make room for the communication. 

• * 

The Pioneer has lately been mournfully analysing the customs return^ 
of European liquors, thus 

“The figures for the total importations of wines and liquors into* 
Bengal last year are the lowest yet tabulated! • Port declined by 23# 
per cent., sherry by 13 per cent., champagne by 8 per cent., and even 
claret by 5 per cent. Similarly the dearer spirit is being given up 
for the cheaper. Within the last five years the imports of brandy have 
declined by 40,000 gallons, while whisky has risen by 30,000 gallons. 
Last year 1,400 cases of Exshaw, disgusted with the reception they met 
with at Calcutta, rc-einbarked in hot haste for London. Perhaps the 
change is seen most clearly in the case of ales, beers and porteis, the 
imports of which have swollen by 50,000 gallons since 1883, Jnd that 
concurrently with a vast development of the Indian breweries. 

To the Oriental there is something queer in this spectacle of a grave, 
if not also reverend, publicist bewailing the decreased consumption, 
among hil countrymen, of intoxicating beverages of any kind. $ut 
then he is an Occidental and above all a Christian. That is, by race 
he is a son of the Thors and Wodens mad after mead— doubtless a much 


Holloways Pills . -Though good health is preferable to high honour, 
how regardless people often are of the former— how covetous of the 
latter 1 Many suffer their strength to drain away erfc maturity is 
reached, through ignorance ot the facility afforded by these incompar- 
able Pills of* checking the first untoward symptoms of derangement, 
and reinstating order without interfering in the least with their pleasure 
or pursuits. To the young especially it is important to maintain the 
highest digestive efficiency, without which the growth is stunted, th e 
muscles become lax, the frajne feeble, and the mind slothful. The re: 
moval of indigestion by these Pills is so easy that none save the most 
thoughtless would permit it to sap the springs of life. 
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The old Arab colony of Zanzibar on the African coast, which the first 
Portuguese navigators touched at, and which not long ago had em- 
ployed British diploma^ and provoked British vengeance as a slave 
State— the protector of slave-hunters and • slave-dealers— has much 
changed within the last few years. And it is daily advancing. In a 
few years it will be the theatre of great events. The Sultan himself 
must feel it. The process which has converted the European ware- 
house at the ports into the British Empire of India, *has commenced 
on the African coast.* Already, its resources have been developed into 
a veritable and constant source of anxiety for Zanzibar’s sovereign. 
Soon his kingdom # will be improved out,of his hand£ 

After his arduous trial in the Marine Court of Inquiry, our Chief 
Magistrate may well feel himself under the necessity of rehabilitating 
himself by an interval of rest. We are accordingly not surprised to 
learn that Mr. Reily avails himself of the privilege leave due for 
one month, and goes up to Darjeeling. For reporting on the more 
recent loss of the Arcot ', stranded in the same Mukraputty Lumps 
which swallowed the Muhratta , Government has ordered a Court of 
Enquiry composed of Mr. E. V. Westmacott, C. S., President— the 
same who presided at the Mahratta Enquiry — with Captain E. W. 
Petley, R. N., member. • 

Mr. Gordon Leith officiates as Chief Presidency Magistrate, during 
Mr. Reily’s absence. This is a disappointment to the other 
Stipendiary. He had doubtless hoped that Sir Steuart Bayley— his 
Behar patron— would prove more propitious than was Sir Rivers 
Thompson, and allow him the taste of the dignity of the head of the 
magistracy, specially as he could enjoy it for only a limited ti§ie. 
But then patrons arc proverbially slippery, you know. Who does not 
remember how a greater man than the Hon’ble Sfud was jilted by 
Lord Chesterfield ? For «urself, novice as we are in these mysteries 
of High Life— Below stairs, we cannot prescribe anything better for the 
consolation of our friend than a study of the celebrated literary chas- 
tisement provoked by the neglect of merit on that occasion. It is 
something, at any rate, that he is above the other liabilities of unlucky 
genius classed with “the patron” b,y the Satirist in his mournful 
couplet. 

We have been no less surprised than shocked at the attitude, or rather 
the total absence of it, assumed by the Hindu community with respect 
to the “ Sir John Lawrence ” disaster. Whatever may be our opinion 
of the constitution of the inquiring body, or the way in which the investi- 
gation proceeded, we would rather not question the conclusions 
arrived at by the Court of Inquiry. For, upon the facts brought 
before it, any other conclusion was perhaps not possible. But wc 
are certainly of opinion that if the relatives of the unhappy pilgiims, 
who perished in the terrible cyclone of 25th May last, had taken 
ordinary care in ascertaining the usual condition of things on 
the Pilgrimage to Orissa by sea, or at least in employing experts 
td* check the stream of assertion \n court, and sift the evidence 
tendered, there would have been a more promising result. To us, 
the apathy shown by the community at large, including the noisy 
politicians, has been disheartening. The neglect of the relative, 
of the deceased, whteh may well be characterized as cruel and inhuman, 
seems inscrutable. While the relatives and friends of the dead have 
quietly slept over the loss/ we were really delighted to see a marble 
tablet fixed on the Southern wall of the Hooghly Bridge Ghaut by a 
few “ Englishwomen ” to whom «ur grateful thanks are due for the 
quiet and unostentatious way in which they have tried to preserve 
the memory of the sad loss of the memorable 25th of May 1887. 

The tablet is in English and Bengali; the English portion of it 
runs thus 

“This stone is Dedicated, by a few Englishwomen, to the Memory, of 
those Pilgrims, mostly Womtfn, who perished with the ‘Sir John 
Lawrence/ in the Cyclone of 25th May 1887 ” 

Municipal squabbles are getting lively. The disposition to^fight over 
Municipal votes has crossed over from Barranagar to Uttarpara* on 
the opposite bank. 

There was lately a row at Uttarpara on the occasion of Municipal 
election. 

A* few days ago, Municipal Overseer Sarat Chunder Chatterjee 
happened to remonstrate with Babu Rajcndra Lai Mookerjee, son of 
the Hon’ble Rajah Peary Mohun Mookerjee, when he and others were 
making a regular noise in the municipal office regarding votes. 


They had an altercation over it on the spot, but it led to nothing 
serious. The Mookerjees, however, seem to have taken the thing to 
heart and meditated chastisement of the impudent underling of the 
corporation. So, as the § overseer was on his way home, he was way- 
laid in front of Babu Joykissen Mookerjee’s house by young Rajendra. 
The overseer is the son of Babu Lokenatfi* Chatterjee, who had, 
about 2 years or more ago, quarrelled with Babu Joykissen, the 
grand-sire of this Babu Rajendra Lall alia f Misree Babu, and having 
been a robust man had given h hard push* to his opponent on the 
road where they»\vere both taking a ’norning walk. This duty account 
for the length to which this affair has* gone. It is a pity that such 
feelings descend to the second and third generation. The overseer 
laid a complaint in the Serampore Magistrate’s Cfturt, where the case 
was postponed two or three times. • 

We regret to hear that the young man Rajendra «was yesterday sen- 
tenced to 12 hours’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 51. The fine 
was at first fixed at Rs. 50, but on counsel’s begging very hard of the 
Court, 1 rupee was added to the fine to make the sentence appealable. 
Such is the account as it comes to us. We do not vouch for the 
particulars ; having neither seen the judgment nor inquired into the 
matter ourself. • 

» g 

REIS & RAYYET. 

SA TURD A Y, OCTOBER 29, 1887. 

THE MOTE IN THE BROTHER’S EYE. 
The English papers note that in the latest maps re- 
ceived from Paris, Madagascar is marked as a 
French colony, although it has not become so yet. 
And this is looked upon as a specimen of eharp prac- 
tice unworthy of a respectable Government»or nation 
like the French. To us, this criticism is scarcely 
worthy of British candour, to say nothing of magna- 
nimity. It is this sort of gratuitous taunts of the 
British press that, as much as the gruffness and over- 
bearing impertinence of British travellers, so.deeply 
alienates foreign races against a people of such sub- 
stantial worth, who scatter their mqney freely vVherever 
they go, whether in Afghan valleys or Italian cham- 
paigns, in Andulasian groves or German watering- 
places. The fact in question admit? of easy^solution 
without sfucli unfavorable assumptions. It is matter of 
mere commercial convenience. It is of n piece with the 
anticipatory publication of periodicals before date, to 
beguile the public by a fictitious celerity. It is akin, 
too, to the antedating of books by ’cute publishers, 
to prolong by a few months their duration of their 
newness in the market. As such, it is not quite' de- t 
fensible ; it is rather “sharp" trading, to be sure* 
But, at the worst, the fault comm if ted is a venial one. 

It no doubt leads to awkward mistakes at times. It 
puzzles the bibliographer and creates confusion in the 
history of learning. Under peculiar coincidences of 
circumstances, it may affect large interests in pro-* 
perty or touching the peace of nations. It may be 
the death of some luckless men. Yet, it must be 
admitted, that it is not so seriously regarded. We, 
for our part, would gladly see it prohibited b^ law. 
But so* long as it is not, and the sentiment of man- 
kind being not against it, it were unfair to judge a 
particular individual harshly for doing* what is com- 
monly done in the open day, and without reproach. 
It is the universal practice, one might say. How do 
we get our London periodicals in apparently less 
time than it takes the mail to carry them ? Nay, if 
chronological anticipation of the kind is wrong, the 
gress is habitually and of deliberation aforethought, 
puilty every day. Is not the date of every news- 
paper — Reis & Rayyet alone excepted — a regular im- 
position ? The editors and his collaborateurs invaribly 
mean “ to-morrow ” when they say “ to-day.” There 
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function, because, after all, it perhaps is true, and I should 
like to derive any benefit which may accrue to accepting it* 
Can any honest cfr true man for one moment persuade 
himself that such a sentiment as this, is even tolerable in 
the sight of God ? Why, with a strong conviction that 
God does see the heart and that He knows what is the real 
state of feeling in the secret of our inner consciences, will 
we go about trying to deceive ourselves into t^ie belief that 
this mind-posture is permissible ? The very cherishing of 
such a sentiment ik in itself an offence against God ! The 
very adoption of such a policy is a flat cdtatradiction of the 
fundamental article of faith— ^nam^ly, that there is a God, 
and that the secrets of all hearts are known to Him ! Be- 
yond question, to address God in such a spirit is to outrage 
the first pi inciples of spiritual decency! Nevertheless, this 
posture is the essence of that form of superstition which we 
are specially concerned to expose and denounce. 

L. 


THE BIRTH OK PERFECTION. 

Take notice all whom it may concern that the day of small things is 
about to be determined. Great events arc at hand. We are at the 
threshold of a mighty era. Nay, wc have floated down the sea of 
Brobdingnag and fairly got into Laputa, without perceiving it. In fact, 
we are far away into the annus mirabilis itself, only it reserves all its 
force for its penultimate chapter. But the fulness of time is come at 
last. The quickening process has been accomplished — the gestation Ts 
nearly over. The birth foretold by Prophets and prospectors is at hayd. 
The enfant terrible may be expected any day before Saturday next. 

‘•From the first week of November”— so runs the Gospel — “will be 
published in Calcutta the first weakly paper in India that will aspire 
to compete with the best Journals of Europe and America.” 

Here is promise, indeed !— and prudence, too ! Shoot at the stars, 
that you may be sure of keeping yourseiY above the heads of men. As 
for the mountebanks who rule the roast in Asia, they are simply beneath 
contempt. 

That is our leaders’ concern rather than our own. The name of the 
phenomenal birth is appropriate. We have the “ Indian Spectator,” the 
“ Standard,” the “Times of India,” and the “ Advocate of India.” We 
have even the ‘INation,” we are now to have the “ National Guardian.” 
The country may well be congratulated on the near prospect of such 
an important acquisition. Of course, 

“ The ‘ National Guardian ’ will mark an era in the history of jour- 
nalism in this country.” 

It is added— # 

“ i n looks, get-up, matter and manner, the ‘ National Guardian ’ will 
be entirely a novel, interesting, and attractive production of the time. 
It wittbe original in every item, from beginning to end.” 

With such a preliminary shout of trumpets, that may easily be be- 
lieved. Wc only hope the laudable desire for originality will not be 
carried to a vengeful Zidf to the news department, and that due super- 
vision will be exercised over the “ yotfng lions” (before whom those of 
the Daily Telegraph immortalised by Mathew Arnold will doubtless 
shrink back to their genuine character of miserable jackalling*) who 
will doubtless be employed on the staff, so as not to allow them to 
serve facts all their own. In this respect, at any rate, there ought 
to be no aspiring to compete with the masters of tht sensational school 
of America and the European Continent. 

The parents of such an e*pectc$ prodigy naturally do not care to 
stand on any ceremony with the world. They have no respect to spare 
for the old fogeys of the Press For “leading” in every existing shape 
they openly profess supreme contempt. Thus, 

“The 1 National Guardian’ will keep clear of the hackneyed track of 
the Editorial leader-writer,” 

Instead, it “ will give to its readers :■ — 

“(1) The news of the week, from all parts of the wotld, in as con- 
cise and readable a form as possible, every item being dressed up in a 
tincture of humqn* gathos or satire, as necessary, by clever writers 
trained in the art. 

A Normal School of Belles Lettrcs will apparently be founded in 
connection with the new avatar, for training literary men in the art 
of writing, as also extensive Chemical Works for the manufacture of 
alcoholic tinctures of humour, pathos, &c., to be stored for use as re* 
quired, care being taken that the pathos does not degenerate into the 
other thing by the action of Grimm’s famous law. Then, it will give— 
“(2) Brief and pointed comments in a bright and readable manner 
on all important and striking topics by the ablest writers of the country, 
European as well as Native.” 


That is rather disappointing. Will it be a “ country” affair after all? 
’JVhat ! are there any “ able writers ” in the country at all ? We thought 
everything was to be imported,* like the steam machine — everything 
of the best lielati and Ajar kin. At all events, the “ablest writers” 
cannot be connected with the Indian press, unless it is to be supposed 
they are all in conspiracy to abandon their concerns and join the new 


“ Guardian.” 

Again - 

“(3) Interesting News-letthrs from London, Paris, New York and 
other European and Ametican Centres, by specialty retained 
correspondents.” » / 

And again— 

“(4) Original stories, anecdotes from real life, poetry, reviews, and 
living sketches based on incidents of Indian and other history.” 

Once moie — 

“(5) Society talk, gup, gossip, wit and humour.’* , 

And again — * 

“(6) Interviews on living subjects with prominent men both at 
home and broad through the agency of first-class reporters.” 

Nor is that the last. For, we are promised— 

“(7) Large-sized coloted Lillio. Pictures of interesting persons and 
events, of the finest design and execution.” 

By Heaven and Earth ! hut this i*s- pro - 3 i~gious ! We are, 
however, permitted to take btcath. 

“The politics of the * National Guardian ’ will be liberal, outspoken, 
impaitial and loyal.” * 

That is a matter of couise. But then, 

“ It will not flatter, it will not whine, it will not abuse, it will not 
threaten.” 


Above all— 

“Sobriety, dignity and truth will be always observed in its discussion 
of public affairs.” 

And now for the size and complexion of the giant— 

“ The ‘ National Guardian ’ will be printed in six forms demy, on good 
white paper.” # 

“ Both in appearance and reality it will be a veritable mirror of the 
world and its doings from week to week.” 

That is a kick in passing at our neighbour who daily appears Veluti, 
in Speculum. 

“ Its objects will be to please the eye, instruct and amuse the mind 
ennoble the heart, and lend life to the most deadened soul. If will en- 
large the reader’s vision and give purpose to his thought.” 

“ It will be a friend of the people, an adviser of the Government, and 
an agreeable companion to all.” • 

That is, it will be every thing in abundance, but everything Ai. 
In fine, it will be a Prodigy of Voluminous Perfection from the hands 
of weak bungling man. And all for less than a son^l Forrfhe 
prospectus shows that the Rs. 4 or Rs. 2 in advance asked will be 
virtually paid back with interest long before the term of subscription 
is completed. All the same it will go down. There is genius in the 
project. , 


THE N I /AM’S GIFT. 

• 

The liberal gift of >T6oo, 000 just made by the Nizam in aid of % 
the expenditure on frontier defence, was probably suggested to him^ 
by the Biitish oificer who is now his private, secretary, and who is 
rapidly rising to a position indistinguishable from that which Prince 
Albert once held in BiitLh polities. The suggestion, however, must 
have been acceptable to the Nizam, who is in no way bound to take 
Colonel Marshall’s advice, and it will, we hope, help to disabuse the 
English public of one prevalent supcistition, for which, as vve . 
believe, there is absolutely no foundation,— the belief, namely, that 
the “ Indian Princes ” are likely to intrigue with Russia, for the 
invasion of our dominions. Why mi eatth should they do anything 
so stupid ? They have nothing to fear from Rusia, as the Sultan 
has, and the Shah has ; and what have they to hope ? The^ 4 f> not 
love the British Government, it is line, for Asiatics larely love 
Europeans, and Englishmen annoy Asiatics of position by a thousand 
failures in respect ; but they like it quite as well as any possible 
successor, and a great deal belter than -any successor coming from 
abroad. The majority of them are exceedingly well off under the 
shadow of the Throne. They lose, it is true, under its sway the 
right of making war at discretion, 'which is galling to energetic 
Princes ; but they receive in return advantages which they thorough- 
ly appreciate”, — viz., complete exemption from the danger ot external 
attack, which was formerly never absent ; and a guarantee, almost 
too perfect 'to be defensible, against insurrection from below, formerly 
so frequent that the normal condition of most Indian States was one 
of chronic civil war. More than half the Indian Princes represent 
usurpers. It may not be pleasant to the Indian Prince to be 
afraid of Lord Dufferin, who never rhinks about him ; but it is most 
comfortable not to be • afraid of the Great Mogul, who was 
always asking money ; or of his own army, which, till the British 
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arrived, had the throne in its hands ; or of his own Barons, most of 
whom, except in one or two Hindoo cases where the Sovereign'^ 
pedigree places him above rivalry, acknowledge no right to reign 
except the power of reigning. Thdf Princes as a body are not 
plundered — witness Scindiah’s amazing but «not singular hoards — 
they are not humiliated, for with rare exceptions, like Oodcypore, 
Jeypore, and TravancoreV Indian States are of yesterday ; and they 
arc exceedingly little interfered with. The Resident, who is sup- 
posed here to be always checking, no more checks administration in 
Hyderabad than Bismarck c^ocs in Bavaria. The Nizam is as abso- 
lute withinOys own dominions af any European Monarch of the 
Middle Ages. The Prince jnust not, it is true, bc^ Caligula ; he 
must not tax his subjects to the skin — though he may go wonder- 
fully near it, and in some States, notably Cashmere, he does— and 
he must not affront openly the general body of religious sentiment 
among his gubjccts, lest he should cause a popular explosion. For 
the rest, however, he may govern as arbitrarily as Henry VI LI., if 
he w/Jl only govern *as successfully, may spend or hoard at his own 
discretion, and may raise up or put down those he favours or hates, 
as independently as Haroun Alraschid ever did. One Prince, still 
living, took a fancy to a girl imprisoned for child-murder or some 
such offence, made her his Queen by sovereign order, and left the 
reigns of the State mainly in her hands ; and the British Govern- 
ment never interfered with a whim which turned out, as it happened, 
the salvation of a province apd a people. What could a Russian 
Czar do that would attract Princes in such ^ situation ? Just as little 
as an Emperor of Delhi ; and it was because they dreaded the rise 
of an Emperor of Delhi, and their own obliteration, that the greater 
Indian feudatories during the Mutfny adhered to the British Gov- 
ernment, in the face, in many instances, of pronounced popular dis- 
approval. Indeed, the Czar would be worse than the Great Mogul, 
for he would be more powerful, more grasping and more inclined to 
interfere with the religious freedom of his subjects. The Princes 
know the facts around them well enough, and know that the British 
Government, though “opinionated” on the question of successions, 
and sometimes illiberal about money, doeB not care one straw what 
religion its subjects profess, or if they profess none. Hindoos are 
by no means ao sure in that respect of the head of the Orthodox 
Church, while Mussulmans are quite sure that between them 
and the Russians there flows a river of blood. 

The Princes of India, if they ever rise against British ascendency 
— and they are not half so likely to rise as the peasantry, ruined by 
our prejudice in favour of paying your debts — will rise for them- 
selves, and not for Russia ; and so long as they remain faithful, they 
and their - armies are politically sources of safety to the British 
dominion. The Indian thrones break the rush of that awful peasant 
democracy f>f two hundred millions which, without them, would be 
the only force left in India except the white army. Their States 
offer careers to the Indians ambitious of military distinction, or sick 
of the limited and much supervised authority which we mock with 
thcrfiame q£ power. Iq their dominions, the competent can still 
rise without being examined as to their knowledge of equations, and 
a man can still comynnd regiments because, though, like Hydcr, he 
cannot write, he can put down his master's foes. They keep up 
in the vast peninsula the military virtues, which otherwise threaten 
to die out altogether, and they leave some hope to the born states- 
men, who fttherwise would see none except in overthrowing the 
British flag. Our shadow falls as it is with fearful weight upon men 
lUcc Dinkur Rao. Above all, the Native States perform for us, by 
• keeping armies, the inestimable service of giving discontent a military 
direction. Our rebels in India descend into the field, where they can 
be crushed, and where# t'hen crushed, they stay so, instead of keep- 
ing up for generations a smouldering war to which we must in the 
end succumb. What would we give if rebellious Ireland could put 
fifty thousand drilled soldiers in the field ? If wc are ever turned 
out of India, it will be when her inhabitants, having unlearned the 
'trade of war, and being governed by agitators instead of Princes, 
provoked by some decree which wc think philanthropic and they 
think impious, display their marvellous patience and contempt for 
personal suffering in some universal act of passive resistance. They 
have only to dcclitTe to pay taxes, and the British Empire in India, 
the msst anomalous and the most wonderful political structure ever 
reared by the hand of man, will have disappeared, to be recollected 
on\f as an intxplicablc though momentary phenomenon in Asiatic 
hisjpry. The Princes help to postpone that outburst, which may 
not arrive for centuries, if only wc will do our work ; and to quarrel 
with them for keeping armies is evidence only of short-sightedness. 
Their armies, while they arc faithful, arc useful auxiliaries ; and 
when they are unfaithful, are merely armed and disciplined invaders, 
whose career frill end on the first day the British garrison faces 
them in strength. In no case will they join Russia, ‘who, if she 
came at all, would come crashing down into the sccludcd ( peninsula, 
followed by soldiers of fortune from every tribe in Northern Asia, 
from the Caucasus to Vladivostock. The Princes of India do not 
want the Russians, any more than the people do ; and if they are 
but wisely managed, they can give us real assistance in a defence 
which, until the Czar strikes Persia to the ground, will be rather a 
soldier*# nightmare than a pressing necessity of Indian politics. The 


Indian peoples still take foreign policy trom the Indian Princes, and 
vAiilc the latter dread a Russian victory, the rear of the frontier will 
remain safe and well supplied. — The Spectator, 0 Oct, l, 1887. 

’MONGHYR. , 

Jamalpore , October is, 1887. 

I regret to inform your readers that Mr. Harschel Dear, the old 
and wealthy resident of Monghyr, .commonly known to be the 
Rothschild of the place, breathed his last the other day, leaving 
a large estate. He went up' to Mussooric, as he usually does every 
summer, and was about to return to his dear and beloved home 
Monghyr, when a sudden attack of paralysis came on him, on the 
9th Instant, which carried hin^off af 76th year of his age. It would 
not be an exaggeration were I to say, that his name is a household 
word in Monghyr, and although he is not in the land of living now, 
his general hospitality and philanthropic work of public utility such 
as “Dear Hospital,” “Clock Tower” in Monghyr, and similar works 
will outlive him and he will always be held in remembrance by 
almost all Monghyr. His loss is mourned by a large circle of his 
friends and relatives. He had no male issue. It has not yet trans- 
pired how his estate has been disposed of. 

The uncertainty which had prevailed as to who was to succeed 
Sir Bradford Leslie, the Ex-Agent of E. I. Railway Company, has 
§ bccn spt at rest by the Home Board, who confirmed Mr. D. W. 
Campbell, c. 1. k., Acting Agent, in the post, notwithstanding that 
such names, as Colonel Luard, Sir Tncodrc Hope, Colonel Staunton, 
and some others were mentioned as probable successor to Sir B. Leslie. 
Mr. J. Strachaon, Officiating Loco : Superintendent, will likewise, 
I believe, be confirmed, being senior hand in the Department, as. 
Locomotive Superintendent of E. 1 . Railway. There has been a 
vary slight improvement both in coaching and goods traffic. The 
Traffic and Locomotive Departments have not been unmindful of 
devising means with a view to reduce the working expenses as low as 
practicable. I understand some Guards, Mechanics See., have already 
been sent away or* compulsory leave without pay for some time. « 

The Police as a rule are notorious for their high-handedness every- 
where. I hear a chowkidar of this placc f was challancd to the 
sudder station, Monghyr, for trial, the other day, for neglect of 
work in his night duty, but he was let off with fine, on conviction. 
Meanwhile, the delinquent deposed saying that not only he, but 
that several others of his grade, viz., Head constables and Jamadars 
attached to outposts likewise do their work in a most perfunctory 
and reckless way ; this having been proved, the men have been 
severely taken to task departmentally, some by suspension, others 
by degradation and reduction of pay. This is as it should be, 
and vy ill be the means of bringing the police to their senses. 

The climate of this place as well as of Monghyr, has become of 
late unfavorable, and there has been a great prevalence of fever. 
The fever appears to be of a virulent type. What pained us to 
sec and' hear, is that both Monghyr and Jamalpur, so to speak, arc 
gradually losing their claim to salubriousness — which a few years 
back were noted as favorite resorts for those in search of health 
and in fact regular sanitaria. 


Jhtblic fhtprr. 


THE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE ENQUIRY. 

To His Honor The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

1. By your Honor's order, a Court of inquiry was held, as to 
the loss of the S. S. Sir John Lawrence, and it was doubtless your 
Honor’s intention, that no effort should be spared to arrive at the 
truth. Therefore, 1 humbly venture to call to ’your notice, how 
that long tedious inquiry was renderd, in a great measure, abortive. 

2. There were (twelve witnesses pointed out by me, yet only 
five were allowed to appear. Three of these were men who were 
discharged from the interested firm, \Vfco were agents for the 
Steamer, and since this inquiry was fnooted, they were handsomely 
re-employed. The fourth was a Chief Engineer, Mr. Leech, who 
was threatened with an evil turn, if he would not swear the 
dangerous patch on the vessel's bow was in the forecastle, 
instead of its real position below the water line. Mr. Leech 
refused to become a party to the falsehood as he was a whole 
day in the forcpcak, cutting off the jagged edges. Since he 
gave this evidence he has been dismissed from the Government 
Dockyard. The fifth and last was a harbour master, who laboured 
under the fear of censure from his superiors of the Port Commission. 
Yet he clearly stated that the chain, which MacKellar said he sur- 
veyed and- passed, had a hundred fathoms buried in the chain 
locker, which could not be got up, as the starboard side of the 
windlass would not work. 

3. The only men who dared to hint, even mildly, at the real state 
of the vessel and its manner of trade, were cruelly bullied, with a 
painful and, in many instances, a totally irrelevant cross-examination 
by the counsel of Mr. Mackenzie, an interested witness, who wa & 
present in the Court throughout. Some twenty people were brought 
from ftr and near who were eloquent in the praise of the vessel. Aty 
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these men were patiently heard, allowed any latitude of relevance, 
and ably reminded wrtth leaders from favourable counsel, of any 
thing they had forgotten. Their evident was not submitted to 
cross-examination, even when the most glaring falsehood was pal- 
pable, as in the case of the Police-counting and MacKellar’s survey 
of a cable which was buried under a hundred fathoms in the chain 
locker, until days after the survey was completed. 

4. Nearly all the favourable evidence was published as facts, 
while a very large part of tlAt which was likely to prove the real 
state of the vessel, was suppressed. It was admitted by the Court 
that the plates in the neighbourhood of the patch were below the 
standard of safety.* Yet most of th* witnesses, who would have 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the hole was below the deep load line, 
were noj allowed to.be called. • 

5. Mr. Mitchell, the Chief Builder of the Government Dockyard, 

condemned the vessel, about the year 1882, as totally unfit for a 
passenger vessel. That gentleman, unlike Mr. Bushby, has the 
records of the borings made on which he condemned her. This 
gentleman should have been called as well as the two last Chief 
Officers, who'kncw all about the vessel, and had been in her for 
months. The evidence which has been credited, is that of in- 
terested people, who were on board an hour or two at most, and 
that at very long intervals. • 

6. The Steamer Indore , that ipade the hole in the bow of the 

Lawrence , was in the port, and an half an hour’s inspection, as to the 
position of her anchor would have clearly proved the distance of 
the hole from the water, in corroboration of that. I enclose a letter 
from one of the witnesses they would not call, one well acquainted 
with the damage done to both vessels. But his evidence like that 
of all the others suppressed, was of the greatest importance. • 

7. Of the assisting gentlemen who composed the Court, the one 
represented a large shipping interest and the other was connected 
with surveying — whose sympathies were doubtless entirely local, 
andf had it not been for the courtesy of Mr. Reily, # the President of 
the Court, the few facts fhat havfc leaked out, would have never 
been known. 

8 . It could hardly be expected that I, totally unassisted and 
thwarted in every way, and only allowed to have five witnesses, and 
those doubtless selected by the most interested people, could hope 
for a moment to impress a Court . so constituted favourably ; 
when on the other Bide some twenty people were brought, all 
ably backed by all the legal skill that affluence could bring, in order 
to depreciate that evidence which they dared not and did not openly 
dispute, while the vessel was afloat as a palpable witness to prove it. 

9. An hour on board with me, would have saved this long in- 
quiry and perhaps the lives of some hundreds now deceased. 

10. I had hoped until this morning when I saw your Honor’s 
decision, that you would have insisted on finding out where that 
dangerous patch really was, and also that the men who have been 
kept back, should be called. Yet considering the mass of evidence 
allowed on the one side, with all its legal support and the # very few 
allowed to be heard on the other, no one can be surprised at the 
decision of the Court. 

11. ' I humbly apologise for this trespass on your valuable time, 
but cannot help adding that had the witnesses been allowed that 
were asked for, there would have been a very different finding, and 
this inquiry would then h*vc led to great and much-needed reform. 

• I havg the honor to be, 

Your Honor’s moat obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. NEUSTEIN. 

Hotel dc Vienna, Calcutta, October 8, 1887. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 19th October 1887.— The undermentioned offi- 
cers have been granted by Jlcr Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India extensions of furlotigh fyr the periods noted against their 

name Mr. A. Earle, c.s. ... Six months on sick certificate. 

„ * J. G. Charles, c.s. ... Eleven months. 

The 20th October 1887.— Mr. F. E. Piffard, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Rajmchal, Sonthal Pcrgunnahs, 
is transferred to Jamtara in this district. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Jaimara, Sonthal Pcrgunnahs, is appointed temporarily to 
have charge of the Rajmchal sub-division of that district, vice Mr. 

T. Inglis, on deputation, . 

The 2 1st October 1887. — Baboo Nitya Nanda Bhar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Burdwan, held Charge’ of 
the R.mccgungc sub-division of that district from the afternoon of 
the 16th to the afternoon of the 20th October 1887. 

Bab .0 Mohendra Nath Mookerjce, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty C Elector, Bhubooah, Shahabad, is transferred to Manbhoom, 
and is 1 p pointed to have charge of the Govindpore sub-division of 

that district. _ „ 

Mr J. R. Hand, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 

ShahabjJ, on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Bhubooah 
sub-division of that district. 


The 22nd October 1887.— The services of Mr. H. R. H. Coxe, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, on leave, are placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India, in the Home Department. 

The services of Mr. R. H. Greaves, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, arc placed at the disposal of the Government of India, 
in the Home Department. 

Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahye Division, is allowed leave for six months, 
under section 128, chapter X*of the Civil Leave Code, with effeet 
from the 1st proximo, or such subsequent date as hi/* may avail 
himself of it. • / 

Baboo Lolit Chandra Ncogy is appointed to act as a Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, and as Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahye Division, during tlfc absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, or until further orders. • 

The 24th October 1887. — Baboo Pran Kissen Jloy, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Balasorc, was in temporary chargt of 
the Bhuddruck sub-division of that district from the 10th to the 
30th September 1887, both days inclusive. 

Mr. F. H. B. Skrinc, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Beer- 
bhoom, is allowed leave for twenty-four days, under section 72 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from such date as he may be 
relieved. 

Mr. S. S. Jones, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on leave, 
is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of Bcerbhoom, during 
the absence, on leave, of Mr. F. H. B. Skrine, or until further 
orders. % , 

The 25th October 1887. — Baboo Basanta Krishna Bose, Tem- 
porary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Silligorcc, Darjeel- 
ing, is allowed leave for two months and sixteen days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he 
may be relieved by Moulvic Fuzlul Karim. 

Baboo Baroda Das Bose, Sub-Deputy Collector, Palamow, Lohar- 
dugga, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he was re- 
lieved at Howrah. • 

Judicial. — The 20th October 1887. — Baboo Gop*l Chandra 
Bose, Munsif of Buxar, in Shahabad, is appointed to act tem- 
porarily as Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge of 
Bhagulporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Poresh Nath 
Bancrjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohini Mohan Dutt, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily stationed at Buxar, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chandra Bose, 
or until further orders. # 

Baboo Brojo Bchari Shome, Additional Munsif of Scaldah, in the 
district of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, is vested with the powers conferred 
on District Judges by sections 344 to 359 (both inclusive) of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, in cases where the debts owing by the 
insolvents do not exceed Rs. 1,000. • -■» • 

The 21st ^October 1887. — Baboo Chandi Das Ghose, Temporary 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Tumlook, Midnapore, is 
vested with the power to try summarily the offences mentioned in 
section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b.l., is appointed to act as* a Munsif 
in the district of Patna, to be ordinarily stationed at the Suddcr t 
station, during the absence, on leave, of Moulvic Mahomed Noorul 
Hosscin, or until further orders. '* 

The 25th October 1887. — Baboo Annoda Prosad Bose, Deputy * 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jamui, Monghyr, is vested with* 
the power to try summarily the offences mcifttoncd in section 260 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Advaita Prosad Dc is appointed to act as a Munsif in the 
district of Tippcrah, to be ordinarily stationed at Ramroygram, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Purno Chandra Mitra, or 
until further orders. 


HOLLOWAY'S PllUft OINTMENTS 


, THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS,* 

They invigdrate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 

For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 

Manufactured only at Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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GREAT EASTERN HOTEL CO., 

LIMITED, CALCUTTA. * 

The Company have received a further 
supply of the fallowing : — 

Gladstone Bags ; 

In black or brown hide, made specially strong 
and very durable. c , 

^ Brown Hide. • 

Size 20-inches, Cash Rs. 18, fcs-iifches, Rs. 20. 

Black Hide. 

Size 20-inches, Cash Pis. 17, 22-inches, Rs. 19. 

Soiled Idnen Bags. 

WHITE CANVAS, with frame lock, and key, 
Rs. s, s-8, and 6. ' 7 

The 44 SACK” shape Brown Canvas Water- 
proof, with patent brass fastening and pad- 
lock. Cash Rs. 7-4. 

Brown Hemp Waterproof, with frame, lock 
and key, Rs. 8, 9, and 10. 

14 The Wqlseley Pack/* 

Made in Waterproof material, has two large 
pockets (which divide like a Pack Saddle) 
for clothing and other necessaries. Also a 
small Pocket* for Time Tables, # &c., with 
straps to secure sticks and umbrellas. Rs. 23 
and 25 cash. 

Jones* Steel Trunks. 

The ‘‘B essemer, " made of best steel, with strong 
Iron Corner plates, and strengthening straps, 
fitted with patent lock and duplicate keys. 

Size 18-inches Cash Rs. 10 o 

„ 21-inches „ 11 4 

„ 24-inches • „ „ 13 o 

„ 27-inchev „ „ 17 o 

„ 30-inches ... ... ,, „ 19 o 

The “ Bessemer ” same as above, but fitted 
with tray, at slightly increased prices. 

Steel Berth and Railway Trunks. 

Will go under the seat of a Railway Car- 
riage or Steamer’s berth. 

Sizes 24 hy 13 by 9-in. ... Cash Rs. 9 o 

„ 27 by 15^ by 9-in, ... „ „ 10 4 

„ 3° by »i 7/4 by 11-in.... „ „ 12 8 

,, 32 by 20 by 13-in. ... „ „ 15 o 

Also a variety of other patterns of Steel 
Trunks just to hand, viz 

THE MALABAR TRUNK. 

THE MADRAS TRUNK. 

THE I? AND O. IfERTH TRUNK. 
REGISTERED TRAVELLING TRUNK. 

TRUNKS ANlf PORTMANTEAUS. 

The Regulation Overland Trunk. 

A. Quality, 

Is made very light and strong ; and while 
especially adapted and made for the Overland 
route to and from India, &c., may be used as 
• an ordinary Portmanteau or Ladies’ Trunk, 
Suitable for both ladies and gentlemen. 

Size 27-in « «... Cash Rs. 20 o 

>> 30-in „ „ 21 o 

»» 33-in „ „ 23 o 

»» 36-in „ „ 25 o 


B. (Quality. 

STRONGER THAN ABOVE. 

Slze 2 7*in Cash Rs. 25 o 

” 3°*! n », » 29 o 

” JK ,n „ „ 31 o 

„ 36-m. ... „ „ 35 o 

0. Quality, 

EXTRA STRONGLY MADE. 

s, *e 2 7-.m Cash Rs. 32* 8 

” .. 35 o 

;; ^6- in.' ::: ;;; ” - £ * ■ 

Portmanteaus’.’ 

SOUTHGATE'S SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MANTEAUS, 27,30, 33, and 36 inches, in 
various styles, Rs. 45 to Ks. 70. 

State Cabin Trunks. 

American Pattern Trunks, verystrongly made 
suitable for Ladies’ use. 32inches, Rs. 25 : 
34 inches, Rs. 27-0. 

Waterproof Holdalls. 

Strongly made of Brown Waterproof Canvas, 
will hold Bedding, Clothing, &c., and rolls up 
into a convenient bundle, with strong straps. 

44 by 27 inches Cash Ks. 14 o 

48 i>y 30 „ • „ * „ .5 o 

54 by 30 „ „ „ ,6 o 

54 by 36 „ „ „ I9 o 

b° by 36 „ „ „ 2. o 

, Luggage Straps. 

Strong Single Leather Straps, \ % inch wide, 72 
inches long, Rs. 2 ; 84 inches, Rs. 24. 

Double Straps, with handle, for bedding and 
48 inches long, Ks. 2-8 ; 54 inches 
Rs. 3-6 ; 60 inches, Rs. 

Smaller sizes from As. 12 to Re. 1-8. 

Luggage Labels. 

strong Labels, with tags to tie on, per packets 
of 1 dozen, As. 8 ; Leather Label-holder, As. 12. 

HALL OF ALL NATIONS, 

CALCUTTA. 


NOTICE. 

Estate of His late Majesty Wajid Ali 
Shah, King of Oudh, deoeased. . 

All persons haying claims against the above 
Estate are required to submit them to the 
undersigned within a period of two months 
from this date, after which no claims whatever 
will be entertained. 

Persons indebted to the Estate are also re- 
quiied to pay the sums due by them to the 
undersigned forthwith. 

By order qf the Governor-General in Council, 
W. F. PRIDEAUX, Lf. -Colonel, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Council, 

Under Act No. XIX of 1887. 
8, Sudder Street, } 

Calcutta. V 

24th. October, 1887. J 


W ANTED -A Contractor for cutting 

Coal — one that can bring 100 or 150 
men. Terms can be ascertained from the 
undersigned. 

JOHN E. TYERS, 

Actg. Agent and Manager, 
Netbudda Coal & Iron Co. Ld., 
Mohpain Mines, Gadawara, C. P, 


RE ETHAM’S 

GSg^JSi 

For SSPIA and all HOT CLIMATES this sweetly scented emollient Milk is INVALUABLE 
IT KEEP8 the SKIN COOL and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER, 
Removes And prevents sU SUNBURN, REDNE88, FRECKLES, TAN. etc., And 
RENDERS the SKIN DELICATELY SOFT. SMOOTH and WHI TE. 

It entirely prevents it trow becoming 1)KY and WRINKLED, and PRESERVES tbs 
COMPLEXION from the scorching effects of the SUN and WIND more eflcctually than any 


other preparation. 


Igl* caused by the P^TFS and 8T>Wftg of iNBB’f'Ta is 


wondertully allayed by its use. For imparting that suit velvety leeling to the skin, this 
delightful preparation has no equal! Sold by all Chemists. 

CALCUTTA AGENTS : SCOTT, THOMPSON & CO. 


HAMILTON. 4 CO.'S 

* West Designs in Gold Bangles. 


Re. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 

The Lotus Bangle, (India} 

The Forget-me-not Bangle 
The Indian Qamboo Bangle 
The Victoria Bangle ...* 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle 
The Magic Twist Bangle 
The Flexible Curb Bangle 
The Etruscan Ball Bangle 
The Good Luck Bangle ... 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 
The P lexible Gold and Platinum Bangle „ 100 
The “Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 90 
The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

The itbove are cash quotations. 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON 4 CO., 

CALCUTTA. 


6 o 

60 

60 

60 

63 

32 

100 

54 

185 

ii5 

32 

54 

90 


80 


INDIAN LABOBATOBY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
c MEDICINES. 

Ntm Oil No, /— « For internal use. 

Nim Oil No. 3 . 1 ,, 

Nim Ointment. J For external use. 

Dr. Brandis says-“The oil is used medi- 
cinally, as an antiseptic and anthelmintic/ 
Dr. Maxwell has found it “ as efficacious as 
Cod Liver Oil in cases of consumption and 
scrofula.” Sir W. O’Shaughnessy says— -“The 
oil is thought anthelmintic and is applied ex- 
ternally to foul ulcers and used as a liniment 
in iheumatic and spasmodic affections and in 
headaches from exposure in the sun.” Dr. 
Dymock says— “The oil is applied to sup- 
purating glands, is given in leprosy and in a 
variety of diseases.” If applied to sores in 
horses and other domestic animals, it keeps off 
flies and thereby promotes healing. The oil is 
a sovereign remedy for BARSATEE SORES, 
mange and itches and all foul sores in horses 
and cattle. Nighanta Ratnakar, a Sanskrit 
Medical Encyclepoedia, thus speaks of the 
medicinal virtues of the Nim Oil— “It is 
bitter, destroyer of worms, cures leprosy, 
abscesses and ulcers and 'diseases of impure 
blood, chronic fever and piles.” 

No. 1. Re. 1 ; No. 2. Re. 1 (larger phial); 
ointment. As. 12 , 

Sai.ep Misree Powder. 

The grand specific for nervous debility and 
weakness of reproductive functions. Profes- 
sor Royle states— “Salep misree is in truth one 
of the best articles of diet, a convalescent can 
use.” Re. 1. 

Directions tor use and particulars regarding 
composition, accompany each medicine. 

Out-station orders are promptly executed on 
prepayment, or by V. P. P. Post or by Railway 
parcel. Packing charge for each two annas. 
Postage extra. 

Full price list to be had on application. 

BANERJI & SONS, 
Proprietors, Indian Laboratory, 

87 , Tripolia, Allahabad. 

N. B .— See Reis Rayyet of 26th February 

and 5th March 1887, for full advertisement 



8 Annas per copv.T • rsEE Full Rates of Subscription 

Rs. lifer annum . J L and Advertisement at the end. 
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& Comments. 

— -i 

CCORDING to the United Ireland 

“ Mr. Dickens, an American tourist, a few days ago, when visiting 
near Killarney, tired a shot from a revolver to try the effect of the 
echo in the gap of Dunloe. Immediately after the report, as though 
• it had been a summons from Aladdin’s lamp, two genii in the shape of 
policemen appeared and in spite of explanations, Mr. Dickens was 
arrested, and after three hours’ detention sent off under escort # to 
Killarney. After a further delay of two hours he was taken before a 
magistrate, who discharged him, being satisfied that he had his revolver 
for no illegal purpose.” 1 

JLife in Ireland is fast coming down to the Indian level. There, 
as here, thanks to the Arms Action cannot wake the genius of soli- 
tude without liability to capture by the Police. Luckily for the Irish, 
there are no tigers or bears in their country— except in the shape of 
politicians or ecclesiastics. 


* buz’ goes for work. Why a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal is simply a 
fool to the tempest in a teapot at home. The servant away for stamps, 
children brawling, ayahs running about to escape the infuriated bull 
waiting for his breakfast. The h«use is simply upside down. How 
can this be remedied ? Why simply by the Postmaster General (who 
I trust is a married man, dnd perhaps has often felt the want of a 
breakfast) ordering that saucy <Jf all saucy post peons bringing stamps, 
& c., for sale.” % , 

That is Matilda, and no mistake, as we could swear by our 33 c rores 
of divinities if we were profanely disposed 1 There is the genuine note 
of femininity in that letter— true woman’s reasons. The administra- 
tive suggestion to send out postage stamps of all kinds with postal 
messengers for the benefit of chance buyers, is characteristic. Above 
all, the picture of the infuriated bull waiting for his breakfast, is above 
all praise. It is a master-piece of realism such as only the “better 
half” could accomplish. 

* 

• • 

Tiie Mahratta is one of our ablest papers. It has written the best 


# • 

THE Scottish News has it 

“ As regards is generally terrfied ‘ Go-aheadism’ we must un- 
doubtedly yield the palm to our Yankee cousins ; but there are examples 
of this disposition which we trust never to see imitated in Britain. 
One of these is found in the account of President Cleveland’s reception 
at the close of the Centennial celebrations in Philadelphia. One of 
the ladies presented to the temporary ruler of the State, not content 
with the ordinary salutation, * threw her arms round the President’s 
neck and kissed him.’ It is not stated whether the example proved 
contagious among the other ladies present, but the precedent is 
alarming. While any man, peasant or peer, might be pleased to be 
kissed by youthful and charming admirers of the fairer sex, the pros- 
pect of submitting to osculation from those who weie ‘advanced in 
years, and who had lost the beauty of youth, is alaiming enough. 
Whether Mrs. Cleveland takes kindly to this latest form of Republican 
simplicity is not yet known ; but if she be cast m the mould of 01 dinary 
wives, it would be safe to predict that her inucli-admiicd husband re- 
ceived a curtain lecture on Sunday, in comparison with which those of 
Mrs. Caudle were mildly remonstralive.” 

•So kissing is not the harmless "atne that some of our European 
teachers tell us it is. • 


WE lately mentioned a new illuminator. The iollowing particulars 
appear in the Indian Planters' Gazette : — 

“Through the mediunvof the clever brain of ^ Mr. Hannay there 
has lately burst upon the woi Id a light called ‘lucigen,’ that is said to 
be from one-tenth to one-jwelfth the cost of ordinary gas and one- 
twentieth that of electric tight of the same actual candle power. For 
one shilling and threepence an hour a light can be given that will 
illuminate a distance of half a square mile. All who have seen it 
declare that it is the nearest appioach to daylight of anything yet in- 
vented, and in the recent trials of it, at the Crystal Palace, quite small 
rint was legible at a distance of three hundred yards. It seems to 
ave a marvellous power of spreading itself, and will surely be invalu- 
able for lighthouses, beacons, and signals, wherever placed, whilst its 
price will bring it within the lipiit of those who could not afford gas.” 
There is a suspicion of advertising in the account, but if half of it 
• be true a comforting discovery has been made. 

* w 

“ Matilda ” ofGuntakal Junction writes to the Madras Standard : — 

“ The residents of this place have addressed a letter to the Madras 
j/01/anent sale of postage stamps, &c., which I sincerely hope will not 
only appear in print, but also catch the eye of the Postmaster General, 
and some mitigation of our sufferings be brought about. You will 
•naturally ask * Who are the sufferers V Let me say, certainly not the 
men, but we poor women, who have to send our servants away some 
threfc miles to purchase stamps, &c., and the dreadful delay and in- 
. convenience felt at home is truly something shameful. Away goes the 
servant for stamps, in comes our lord and master bawling out most 
lustily for breakfast, this not being ready by the time, that dreadful 


article of all on the principal topic of the day — the Nizam’s offer. All the 
more vexed are we to see it use such a horrid word as “donate.” And 
then to think of the prospect of the introduction of “ orate,” “ ovate,” 
and the rest of the Transatlantic barbarisms 1 — no, for*Tukaramji 
forbear ! 

• • 

Here is the confession of an English (Southwark) burglar— Timothy 
Kelley, 31, labourer : — 

“ 1 broke into Nochmer’s a fortnight ago — k was on Sunday meaning 
— and tool! coats, boots, and umbrellas, and the same night I broke into 
Dudm’s and got all I could. 1 got into these two ^places twice. I took 
off the skylight at Nochtner’s place about ten weeks ago. I also got 
into Reed and Sons’ office, Mill-stieet, Dockliend, and stole 8/. 19s. 9d. 
out of the safe. 1 broke open the top of it with a 561b. weight. About 
nine weeks ago I brpke into Dartell’s office, Shad ThaPpps, but 1 did 
not get much there. I pawned most of the clothes over at Paddington, # 
such as trousers, vests, and jackets. I pawned a new pair of shoes in 
a narrow stieet near Paddington Railway Station, they were valued at 
165. I pawned one of the overcoats I got at Dudin’s place at the Jews iq 
the Borough. I also left a file at Dudin’s place the first time I broke^in 
there, and the next time I got in 1 found ,the file in the same place 
where I left it. My intention was to get into Fishe’r office the morning 
you stopped me. If you had been five minutes Jatcr you might have 
found me inside. I did not know you were watching me, and I intended 
to get in through the window, as I had been twice at it and l meant to 
do the job this time.” 

What truth in the narration I What simplicity In the man ! There 
is a charming proportion in his story which persuades gne in his 
favor3. He neither swaggers nor whines, neither makes himself out as 
a hero nor tries to palliate his crimes. He is an tnemy of society by 
profession and shows a respect for his vocation. Altogetheft'he is as 
respectable a blackguard as any in the higher ranks of life. 

*** 

Here is woman militant— Sakti in arms 

“ Six thousand women employed at a tobacco manufactory here 
(Madrid) are setting the authorities at defiance. They have barraeaded* 
the doors and refused to leave the building, though summoned to do so 
by the Governor of Madrid backed by a strong force of gendarmes, who 
have occupied the adjacent streets in the populous suburb where the so- 
lutions of the women are greatly excited. This feminine demonstration 
is owing tp the grievances of the women against the new company— the 
farmers of the tobacco monopoly since July. It is expected that hunger 
will force the besieged to capitulate, most being mothers of families or 
young girls.” — London Daily News. 

• 

• • 

A Moscow telegram of tjie 4th October says— 

“A serious riot has occurred among the workmen employed at a 
large cotton mill, near Klin. A whole regiment from this city has 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible \ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt wilt be 
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consequently been sent to the scene of the disturbance, to quell thd 
outbreak. It is reported that many people have been killed in the dis- 
turbances, the origin of which is as yet {Mikown.” 

• • 

• « 

REGULATIONS respecting*!he examination for the Civil Service of India, 
to be held in June 1888, are reproduced in the Calcutta Gazette of this 
week — 2nd November. 


‘ * # 

We give below the dates 6 f ^ie several Examinations ^)f the Calcutta 
University for the year 1888. 

Entrance, F. A. and B. A. examinations on Monday, the 5th March, 
and following days. * 

M. A. anS Prem Chand Roy Chand examinations, on Monday, the 
1 2th (November, and' following days. 

B. L., Honours in Law and L. M.S. examinations, on Monday, the 
19th March and following days. 

M. B. and M. D. examinations, on Monday, the 21st May, and 
following days. 

F. E. examination on Monday, the 7th May, and following days. 

L. E. and B. E. ^caminatipns orf Monday, the 2nd July, and fol- 
lowing days. • 

Applications for admission must be filed for the 
Entrance, F. A.,* and B. A., examinations on or before 21st January. 

M. A.— *i2th August. 

Prem Chand Roy Chand — 1 2th May. 

B. L. and Honors in Law — 1 8th February. 

L. M. S. — 5th March. 

M. B. — 7th May. 

M. D. -2 1 st April. 

F. C E.— 23rd April. 

E. and B. K. — 17th June. 

Candidates from the same institution arc required to appear at one 
and the same place of examination. 

We make the above announcement gratis and hope to deserve the 
thanks of the Registrar. 


Th® Viceroy left Simla on Thursday morning for the autumn tour. 
The Volunteers formed the guard of Honor at the Viceregal Lodge 
and the Gurkhas at the Ch&ura Maidan. The programme of the tour 
has been amended, the dates being as follow : — 

Novr. 3rd, Thursday... Leave Simla at 8-30 A. M., and arrive at 
« ^ » Uinballa at 7- 30 P. M. 

„ 4th, Friday ... Leave Uinballa Cantonment at 7 A. M. and 
arrive at Kartarpur at 12-54 P. M. visit 
Kapurthalla State. 


5th, Saturday 
6th, Sunday 
7th, Monday 
8th, 'Tuesday 
9th, Wednesday 


i 


10th, Thursday . 


nth, Friday 


Deer. 


nth, 

• 3 'h, 

15 th, 

161(1, 

17th, 

im, 

fgffl, 

20th, 

2I$t 

22nd 

23rd 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29 th 

30th 

ISt 

2nd 


} 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday ... 

Friday * ... 

Saturday ... 
Sunday 

Monday 
T i.*,d.tf ... 

W ‘dnesday 

Thursday ... 

Friday 'k 
Saturday f 
Sunday J 
Monday ... 


Halt at Kapurthalla. 

Leave Kartarpur at 4-45 A. m. and arrive at 
Khunewal at 7-15 P. M., leave Khanewal 
8-15 p. M. 

Arrive at Rohri Bunder at 9 A. M., leave 
Sukkur Bunder at 4-15 P. M., and arrive at 
Naundero at 6-15 P. M. 

. Leave Naundero 1-5 a. M. and arrive at 
Kurrachce at 4-30 p. m. 

Halt at Kurrachce. 


Leave Kurrachee at 5 P. M. 

Airivc at Sukkur Bunder at 10 A. M. and 
leave Rohri Bandar at 4-15 P. M. 

Arrive at Dcra Ghazi Khan at about 5-20 P.M. 

Halt at Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Leave Hera Ghazi Khan at 7-45 A.M., and ar- 
rive at Hera Ismail Khan at about 6-30 P.M. 

Return to Darya Khan. 

Lea\ e Daiya Khan at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Khewia at 6 P. M. 

Leave Khewra at 1-45 P. M., and arrive at 
Deena at 8 P. M. 

Leave Deena at 6 A. M. and arrive at Pesha- 
war at 5 p. M. 


Halt at Peshawar. 


at 


Leave Peshawar at 9-30 a. M., and arrive 
Kohat at 5 P. M. 

Halt at Kohat. 

Wednesday Leave Kohat at 9 A. M., and arrive .at Rawal 
Pindi at 5-30 P. 14. 

Thursday 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Halt at Rawal Pindi. 






» 

11 

i) 


♦» 


it 

)> 

it 


it 


ii 

t> 


ii 
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3rd Saturday ... Leave Rawal Pindi at 7 A. M., and arrive at 
Lahore at 5-20 P. 

4th Sunday "I 

5th Monday [» .Halt at Lahore. 

6th Tuesday J * 

7th Wednesday Leave Lahore at 6 a. m. and arrive at Meerut 
Cantonment at 7-30 P. M. 

8th Thursday ... Leave Meerut Cantonment at 6 A. m., visit 
, Agra Fort, and arrive at Bhurtpore at 

4-20 P. M. ,, 

9th Friday 'j ' -* 

10th Saturday > Halt at Bhurtpore. 

nth Sunday J 

1 2th Monday ... Leawe Bhurtpore 5-40 P« M. and arrive at 
Agra at 7*15 P. M. 

13th Tuesday ... Leave Agra 6 a. m. and arrive at Allahabad 
at 5-27 P. M. 

14th Wednesday Halt at Allahabad. 

15th, Thursday... Leave Allahabad at 1 1 A. M. and arrive at 
Benares at 3-30 p. M. 

j6th, Friday ... Leave Benares at 9 30 P. M. 

17th, Saturday ... Arrive at (Sealdah) Calcutta at 4-42 p. M. 

Railway Time or 5 P. m. Calcutta Time. 


A Survey under Sec. 101 (2) (a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act VIII 


'of 188$ has been ordered of all estates the exclusive property of the 


minor proprietors of the Srinagar Estate and of all lands included in 
estates held jointly by the said minors and the Raja of Banaili, in the 
District of Bhagalpur. The record of right is to include the names 
of the proprietors with the character and extent of their interest, and 


thp situation, quantity and boundaries of the proprietors’ private lands, 
as defined in Chapter IX of the Act. Mr. E. W. Collin, c.s., is appointed 
the<, Settlement Officer and Munshi Burhandeo Narain, Deputy 
Collector, and Mr. D. L. Roy, Assistant Settlement Officers. 

**#, 

There will be a Photographic Exhibition in Calcutta in January 1888. 
Lord Dufferin has offered a medal for the best photograph from any 


part of the woild. 


The Governor-General in Council now exempts the race known as 
Khasias and Syntegs, in the Chief Commissioner-ship of Assam, from 
the operation of the Indian Succession Act X of 1865. The exemption 
has a retrospective effect from the very commencement of that law. 
The reason is stated to be that the Khasias and Syntegs have 
special laws of inheritance incompatible with the provisions of the 
Act of 1865. The discovery seems late, unless there be immediate 
reasons for the announcement of the inoperativencss of the particular 
law. The question suggests itself whether there has been any applica- 
tion of the Succession Act, and if so what effect has the present ex- 
emption. Lawyers and Judges to the rescue. 

* 

# # 

A Cairo telegram of the 2nd in the Englishman reports that a force 
of 2,000 dervishes has collected at Tarras and 3,000 more further 

South. Reinforcements for Wady Haifa have been ordered. 

* 

• • 

THERE is a newspaper proposal in Moscow to introduce a fourth class 
in the railways for the benefit of workmen only. 

* 

* * 

So little is known of the new States in Eastern Europe, it is difficult 
to form accurate judgments about them. Yet they are all more or 
less important factors in that Eastern Question which is ev^r ready to 
embroil the Powers and the Principalities. None of these latter are to 
be despised, and Roumania is a power. According to a writer in the 
Times : — 

“ The permanent peace force of Roumania consists of 95,000 men, 
which is capable of being raised in case of war to 225,000, with a 
further reserve of 150,000 tnen, consisting of militia and dep6t troops. 

*** ' 

Upper Burma has not yet quite been charmed with the British rule. 
The “ Dakaits ” or more properly the dakaited are still showing signs of 
their e temper and revenging themselves on all and sundry who come 
near them. Read the following telegram, from Mandalay, of the 
October 28, in the Englishman 

Information has been received from Sagaing of another attack by 
dakaits. Five Bengalis, on their way to the village for the purpose of 
purchasing cattle, were attacked by dakaits. Three of the Bengalis 
were killed, and the other two so horribly hacked all over that all hopes 
of their recovery have been given up. Some sepoys coming to their 
assistance were also severely wounded. This incident is but another 
of the numerous signs that the province is beginning to get unsettled 
again. ” 
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Another telegram 

e"£„ j??,?* • P/* '* r *P orted »>* ° v * r the district of Minbu and 
Sagamg, the inhabitants Being apprehensive of a sudden attack. The 
mihtary and civil authorities have been* on the alert in the 
MandaUy district within the last two days also. For the past two 
nuhts the military police have been patrolling the town. From 
Madiya news reaches me that ten dakaits attacked the Myotta village 
entering nine houses in succession, and taking away property in 
cattle and wearing apparel of the value of Rs. 700. . Several men 
were arrested, and among them three were identified as surrendered 
and pardoned dakaits. From Kyoukse reports have reached the 
authorities of several attempts to obstruct the railway line already 
taken” Wn> m conse< i uence which extra precautions have been 


We also re^d in the same paper : — • 

The military expenditure in Burma has attained proportions which 
were wholly unexpected when its annexation was determined upon. The 
drain on the revenues of the country on this account, as well as from 
the steaduy adverse exchange, has created a situation which is full of 
difficulties for our new Finance Minister. Persistent rumours prevail 
that Government has it in contemplation to bridge over the gulf between 
receipts and disbursements by a considerable addition to the Income 
tax, which, if our information is accurate, will take effect from the 1st of 
January next. In the interests of the Government and the public we 
sincerely trust that an authoritative denial may be given to this asser- 
tion.” # 

The increase of the tax will only add discontent of the Empire to the 
disaffection of the newly acquired country. The local Governments 
have, however, been asked to be economical to meet the costs in Upper 
Burma. 


The Mahratta has learnt from a reliable source that the Sangli State 
will be relieved of the Joint-Administration, and the Chief Tatya Saheb 
otherwise Dhundiaraj Chinatman will be invested with /nil powers, the 
Imperial Government having been •impressed by the manner with 
which he has conducted himself. 

• 

• • • 

Burwani has got a new Dewan in the room of Pandit Sham Narain, 
who is said to have been amiable and to have managed affairs with 
marked ability. The Eastern Herald correspondent says 

“ Mr. Chandipershad; late Superintendent of Chhatterpore state has 
arrived here on the 6th instant. H. H. the Maharana of the state was 
pleased to receive him in a Durbar held at n A. M. on the 8th instant. 
The Private Secretary to his Highness delivered an address in English 
congratulating Mr. Chandipershad who replied in suitable terms in ver- 
nacular. His Highness presented him with a Khilat and formally 
appointed Mr. Chandipershad as the Dewan of the state.” 


thing# would lapse into the old groove, which was present in the 
pre-Mutiny days, when the wants of millions were kept dark, and 
bribery and corruption flourished § * Depend upon it, those who wish 
to gag the native press, have a desire, to have their own doings kept 
dark, and this being the c.Tse, it is entirely for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment of India that the freedom of the Native* press should be en- 
couraged, and officials* faults as well as their virtues be publicly brought 
to light” r 7 6 

• • 

• • 

There is some glee in Madras«at the capture of Dr. George Currie. 
He had charged th$ officers and some tfrthe passengers of th fGoorkha 
steamer with ill-treating him and threaten! ng^to throw him overboard 
in the passage between Ceylon and Madras. The Magistrate having 
declared the allegations unfounded, the accused was,* in his own turn, 
prosecuted for perjury and defamation. But the astute doctor *lid not 
stay for the result, but quietly slipped away. About. a fortnight ago, 
however, he turned up again and Jias been safely lodged pending the 
arrival of the Goorkha this month, when the inquiry will be taken up. 

Is this hero any relation of the notorious Dr. Currie, who was pro- 
tected by Siddiek Hossein, and who, in return, defied the Residency 
and thwarted the agency of the Government of India and plied the 
press of India in favor of the Consort*>f the Begum? 

« • • 

The famous temple of Chidambaram, in South Arcot, is now the sub- 
ject of a litigation. It appears that a^uit was instituted against eleven 
Brahmans connected with the temple to restrain them from repairing 
it, on the ground that it was a holy structure built by divine hands and 
that any such human interference would spoil the sanctity of the shrine 
and be thus a wrong against Hinduism and Hindus. The Judge, how- 
ever, dismissed the suit and cast the plaintiffs in costs. They appealed 
and the case is being now heard before Justices Brand and Parker of 
the High Court. 

# 

# • • 

It is said that Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit was offered and that he 
declined the honor of a seat in the Supreme Legislative Council. 

• • 

The Sixth Criminal Sessions begins on the loth instant, Mr. Justice 
Trevelyan presiding. 

• • 

• • 

The Marine Court on the Arcot loss has, after examining the Captain, 
a senior master Pilot, the Chief and second officers and the Marine 
Superintendent, B. I. S. N. Coy., come to the conclusion that the 


As if to illustrate the marked ability with which aff.iiis arc managed, 
the same writer confesses — 

Robbery has become so common thing here since a month that the 
people are obliged to keep themselves awake during the night and 
watch their property. During very short time many pci sons have been 
robbed of large sums, and some are reduced to poverty. J lie tobbeis 
have become so bold as to rob people in broad day light. On the 15th 
instant, one Bemah lost ornaments to the value of Rs. 200. The state 
authorities are trying their best to detect the thieves but upto this time 
their ryftempt has not been cibwned with success.” 

Happy Burwani and its Raja with his *markedly able Minister and a 
Private Secretary who can make English speeches to those who don’t 
understand. 


THE Eastern Herald has a “leader” on the present clamour in the 
Anglo-Indian Press to gag the Native journals. Oui+Central Indian 
contemporary puts the matter so directly and pithily and withal , with 
such truth and wisdom that wtf quotes his remarks : 

■“Native Journalism with no exception is true and loyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the Queen-Empress, but it some times becomes the im- 
perative duty of Editors who are not toadies and sycophants, to expose 
abuses of power, and other grievances, in a plain and fearless manner. 
One of the papers says that the Bombay native press is the only 
moderate one, and heaps maledictions upon the poor native Editors of 
Bengal and the North West Provinces. This is indeed hard, for though 
the native papers write fearlessly but they do so only in a loyal spirit, 
with the hope of opening the eyes of the ‘ powers that be,* to many 
things, which although deeply affecting the native community, would 
otherwise escape their notice. ' A true Native Editor although not a 
man of war in many cases is one that will always stick up for the right 
of his countrymen in a constitutional way, and as all right-mindeif 
Englishmen desire that the native should enjoy all his privileges, the 
exposures of abuses, and suggesting remedies for the same is not a 
fault but a virtue. No class of men in India can be more loyal to the 
Queen-Empress, than the native Editors, and to them alone can be 
traced the amelioration of our lot, in many instances. The Anglo- 
Indian has the natural tendency of the conqueror, to trample upon the 
rights of the sons of the soil, but when his faults are exposed, through 
the medium of the native press, the desired end is attained, and our 
wrongs are inquired into, and in most instances redressed. To gag the 
native press in any way would be fatal to the British Government for 


Court saw no ground for suspending any certificates, or making any 
report to Government against the pilot or any litlier officers* of th£ 
vessel. The enquiry was as brief as the sinking of the vessel was 
rapid. ' 

*** 

The mystery of “Spiritualism” exposed !— • 

“Miss Fay, who has received seveial flattering notices in le id. ng 
London papers, was recently giving a “ Spiritualistic” sdarn.* .u Black- 
burn ; but the performance came to sudden termination, lor some 
people in the audience struck lights. Miss Fay was supposed to be 
floating across the room in semi-darkness, but as the figure passed 
over the heads of the audience it was caught, anjjl Jo ! the Spiritualistic 
object was found to be nothing but a dummy of worsted and gauze 
manipulated by wires, while Miss Fay herself was seen to have diinbed 
to the roof.” 

*** 

Even the mild Hindu is capable of running amok, like any tippling 
Malay or mad Mopallay. The proof was given lately at Ootapidarani, 
in the Tinnevilly district, by one Nellasiden Pillay, a temple account- 
ant. This man having quarrelled at home with his wife, another 
Pellai, his brother-in-law, a promising young vakil, named Ramli^am, 
stepped to the house to settle their differences. And he paid the In- 
evitable penalty. But he was more unlucky than most in . the same* 
situation. For he did not escape with a broken nose— the prescribed, 
penalty for interposing in other’s quarrels, but paid deariy for his mis- 
sion of peace— with life itself. In the act of pacifying the husband, 
he was suddenly stabbed in the breast. He turned away screaming 
when he was stabbed in the back, and fell down dead some Shirty yards 
off. And then it went on, in the usual reckless, random way, the 
frantic and now^ affrighted husband hitting whoever approached him. 
^hus his mother-in-law and two other Piilais were wounded and had to 
be removed to hospital. Only one of the wounded Piilais tried to 
arrest the offender, who was finally captured by the Police. 

• 

• # 

The Indian Daily News lately’related a case of lynching by Bengali 
rural boys. At Majagram, a village in the district of Howrah, some 
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juvenile cowherds tending cattle caught a large grasshopper whirh 
one of them wilfully killing, the rest yvere so enraged that they pro- 
ceeded to execute summary justice orf the “murderer.” They seized 
him and carrying him to the nearest tree, han'ged him on it by the neck 
with his own waist closh. When they found the poor fellow did no 
more struggle, the seriousness of their pastime of justice all at once 
flashed upon them, and they sfit up crying and then went and told 
their seniors. These were J wo simple or, too afraid of any traitor in their 
camp, to*y to burk the accident with a story of sna^e bite or cholera, 
and appear to have infornNd t<»e police. The poor boys are said to 
be in custody. 

We do not know f what truth there may be in the story. But this is 
not the first instance of boyish freak of the kind. Medical Jurispru- 
dence notices at l^ast one such case. 

9 • 

# * 

We regret to learn that Mr. Anantarama Iyer, Sarvani, the Palace 
Chamberlain or .Superintendent at Trevandrum, who, under the nick, 
initials I. C. B., has become so well-known, has lost his son of eleven 
years, whose ceremony of investiture with the holy thread was lately 

held with such pomp, and that hi%wife also is dangerously ill. 

• • . 

• • • 

The week’s Calcutta Gazette contains the Bengal Resolution on the 
firsfyear’s working of the lnconjp Tax. 

The total demand under all parts of the tax amounted to Rs. 39,36,958, 
and the realizations came up to Rs. 38,60,658. The charges are given at 
Rs. 2,84,219. The net revenue, therefore, from this tax, is Rs. 35,76,439. 
The peiccntage of collection is 99. The percentage of objections to 
original assessmi'nts is calculated to be 27*5, in other words, out of 
106,936 assessments, 29,413 were objected to. In Chittagong, Gya, and 
Angul, this percentage went up to 50 9, 54^ and 719 respectively. 

The Government is satisfied that the assessments have been careful 

« 

and judicious. The percentage of sucessful objections (partial and 
entire) is 48, thus shewing (the Resolution claims), “there was no 
unwillingness to modify assessments.” The Calcutta and Darjeeling 
percentages are much higher, namely, 78 4 and 73*3 respectively. 
Is it to be supposed that Government at its seats was blandness itself? 
Such if suggestion is directly negatived by the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
criticisin' on the Calcutta administration. The incidence of the tax, 
including Calcutta, is %tated to be Re. 1 to every 19 persons. Ex- 
cluding the metropolis, it falls to Re. 1 to every 39 persons. In 
Calcutta, the tax was as much as Rs. 2 '/t to every person, not with- 
standing^ “ there wertfc no sales in execution of warrants of distress.” 
Some explanation may be found in the fact that u the issue of 
process was resorted to with great freedom.” The Resolution signi- 
ficantly adds, “ A percentage of 21 on the total number of persons 
finally assessed is abnormally high and the Lieutenant-Governor can- 
not think that sufficient circumspection was exercised in granting 
issue of warrants.” May it not be that coercion was used to realize 
unfeal assessments ? 


$<Kcs $ JCeabcvcttcs. 

K are glad to hear Sir Charles Bernard mentioned as a not unlikely 
successor to Mr. Cordery in the Residency at Hyderabad. It is 
just the kind of place for him now. It were a pity to lock up so much 
talentjbr government. Sir Charles is a gieat administrator, his ap- 
parent failure in Burma notwithstanding. He deserves one of the 
great Governments, and would have got one but for the unhappy turn 
of Ifflairs in Upper Burma. Just now he is, we fear, physically in- 
capable of such burdens. Upper Butina had done for hirru 


Mr. Lister, Judge of Rajamundry, has charged one Palagummy 
Kainarazu before the Joint Magistrate, with offering him a bribe. 
The pleaders practising in the Distiict having declined to take the 
defendantVbrief, he went to Madras for his counsel and engaged Mr. 
Norton, the well-known barrister. As there was no time, Mr. Norton 
applied by telegram for adjournment till hisariival. Tkc Joint-Magis- 
trate refused. Mr. Norton repeated his request but in vain, thfi 
Magistrate commenced the trial on the day fixed, the 12th October, 
and went through the evidence for the prosecution, notwithstanding 
the defendant’s petition for time to make motion before the High Court 
for transfer of the case. So far as Rajamundry is concerned, Kamarazu 


|« is doomed. is in good hands, however, with the redoubtable 
Norton, worthy son of a great father. All the^same, the conduct of the 
Rajamundry pleaders is qs cruel as contemptible. We wish they could 
be punished for such gritve neglect of duty^ At any rate, the Vakils 
of the South ought to mark decisively their sense of such baseness. 
It is common enough among us to hear complaints of the superior 
advantages of the members of the English bar, and no doubt they 
owe something to favour, but nonetheless do they owe far more to 
themselves. We confess we observe signs of availing off in the morale 
of both the English bar and bench in India, on our side, but this we 
regard as something exceptional and temporary. *As a rule, judges and 
counsel alike have upheld their character for independence and profes- 
sional loyalty. It is by ' following such examples that native lawyers 
and judges have established a character for themselves unknown before 
in the land. It is not by -such pusillanimity and poltroonery as the 
Raiam undry pleaders showed, that the Native bar will ever rise to the 
position to which it aspires. 

New South Wales has passed an advanced Divorce Bill, introduced by 
the /Government. It is on the American lines 

“ It would enable a woman with a habitually drunken and negligent, 
husband, or a husband convicted of serious crimes, to rid herself of her 
bargain. Confirmed habits of wife beating or an attempt at wife 
murder are also recognised as grounds for dissolving the marriage tie ; 
and generally the relief afforded to the woman is extended to the mqn. 
The clause, however, which excites most opposition is that which 
refeis to continuous desertion by either party for three years. This, it 
is urged, will encourage collusion . n 

f Such legislation is a strange commentary on the advantages of self- 
choice by grown up men and women. Why does not Europe and 
Greater Europe try the Shiah contrivance of the Motah y with which 
the Indian public has, since the defath of thp king of Oudh, become so 
familiar ? A great European advocated something of the kind. 


The least reliable part of the Briton is his temper. It serves him in 
good stead at times, investing him with an extra formidableness, but 
much ofiener operates to his prejudice, and does pure mischief. Ad 
apparently good man has come to grief from this proneness to fire up. 
We refer to Collector Allen of Sholapore, who had earned golden 
opinions by his success in reviving the local races. It was at these 
very races— his own pet institution— that Mr. William Allen proved 
his nationality. The arrangements were not perfect. The accommoda- 
tion was defective. There were not tents enough, and such as there were 
they were not all provided with seats. In the absence of any notice of 
reservation, some natives had made themselves as comfortable in them as 
they could, by squatting themselves on the ground, leaving their shoes 
at the door. This was too much for the Saheb Collector. The tents 
were intended for ladies and gentlemen, and natives are not “gentlemen” 
of course, still less “ ladies.” But probably the squatting scene most 
vexed the Collectorial soul. It was trifling^ with his own dear Sholapore 
races. What chiefly fixed his eye were the coverings for the nether 
extremities exhibited at the entrance to \he tent. Nothing like leather 
— to draw out certain folks ! It fixed the cognate organ of seeing and 
then sent a shock to the being within. In a moment, the leather goods 
went flying about the tent-room. The Briton was paying the “Baboos” 
of Sholapore in their own— shoes. We are not told whether the latter 
quietly pocketed < the attention or returned the compliment, with or 
without interest. And now that all is ‘over, the Collector Bahadoor 
must be very foolish and uncomfortable at his own feat. We do not 
envy Mr. William Allen, of the Bombay Civil Service. 


Mrs. Craik m'e Miss Mulock, the wellknown novelist, is dead. She did 
not write half as much perhaps as either of the Mistresses of Sensa- 
tion, Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry % Wood, or “Ouida,” but she always 
wrote to some worthy purpose, because always animated with a good 
purpose and in obedience to a distinct internal call. As such, she was 
regarded as “ goody”— in a sort of Hain Friswell in petticoats. She was 
Certainty not exciting reading like the other and more popular novelists, 
but she was never insipid, except on the ground of being not naughty. 

Both the Gentle Life and John Halifax , Gentleman , inculcate a high 
Christian morality, and the purpose of both authors 1 writing is to train 
up model British gentlemen. There the analogy ends. Not only 
did they adopt habitually different literary forms, but in genius and art 
and finish, the lady left the gentleman distinctly behind. Her chief 
novel will probably endure as a work of prose fiction. Certainly, her 
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ballads, “most musical, most melancholy” can never be forgotten, L 
Friswell has never had half as many readers, and his little story and ^ 
fugitive pieces are alriady half forgotten. 

Miss Mulock was a native of the Potteries Distnct and, though so 
long ago as 1864 she married Mr. G. L. Craik, a member of the pub- 
lishing house of Macmillan and Co., she, like Miss Fanny Kemble 
and others, preferred to retain her maiden name in literature. 


Evil has a feline vitality. National prejudices in particular are hard 
to extirpate. Against them, the law itself is powerless for good. Thus, 
the disability* of* the Jew still continues. The Jewish World 
complains — 

“ Miss Jeannette Goldberg of Delias, Texas, a refined and accom- 
plished young lady, was invited by Professor Massey, of Sherwood 
Female College, Staunton, to occupy the position of teacher. She 
accepted the offer, and the contract was mutually signed. Subsequent- 
ly the learned professor discovered that the young lady was a member 
of the Hebrew faith, and he forthwith asked her to cancel the contract, 
as he considered the risk far too great to engage a Jewes> as teacher in 
his establishment. Miss Goldberg immediately complied with the 
request.” 

So the Israelites are practically ostracised in Christendom. Tlje truth, 
is, it is not enough for the law to enfranchise a class — not till society 
cordially accept the change, can such a class be free. Of course, the 
alteration in law hastens the change in social feeling, as a changed 
sentiment brings about a reform in the law. Surely, it was time enough 
for Christian society to relent towards the poor Israelites ! That case 
of Miss Goldberg proves that it is not yet prepared to do so. The 
Western world may not be as savage against non-Christians, but it 
is certainly as intolerant, as Eastern Europe. ® 

% Wc suspect it is this intolerance towards Jews in # England, that sends 
so many out to this country. It i§ noteworthy that the high-placed Jews 
in the several Departments of Government are implacable in their 
animosity towards the poor natives. 


MR. Ruskin having recently purchased some water-colour drawings 
of old Folkestone,- place dear to all admirers of Turner - Mr. Felix 
Joseph had the effrontery to suggest, in the columns of the 
Folkestone Express , that he should be asked to present them to the 
town museum. Mr. Ruskin has written the following chai acteristic 
letter to the Editor 

“Sir,— My attention has been directed to the letter in your 
ssue of the 28th, headed “A Peep at Old Folkestone,” to which 
l can only reply that as new Folkestone has sold all that was left of old 
Folkestone to the service of Old Nick, in the multiform personality of 
the South Eastern Railway Company, charges me, through the said 
company, a penny every time 1 want to look at the seu fjoin the old 
pier, and allows itself to be blinded for a league along the beach by 
smoke more black than thunder clouds, I am not in the least minded 
to present new Folkestone with any peeps and memories of the shore 
it has destroyed, or the harbour it has filled and polluted, and the 
happy and simple human life it has rendered for ever in the dear old 
town impossible. The drawings were bought for better illustration of 
Turner’s work and my own on the harbours of England, and will, 
I Wbpe, therefore be put to a wider service than they were likely to find 
in Folkestone Museum.— I ;yn, sir, your faithful servant, J. Ruskin.— 
Folkestone, Sept. 30, 1887.” 

Served right ! There is too much of this Felix Joseph sort of nar 
rowminded and unfeeling hunt after public weal and— notoriety. There 
was nothing to prevent Mr. Joseph buying the picture himself, but 
he was careful of his own*pence, and prepared to be liberal with only 
other people’s. Nor would he induce any of his bloated town-magnates 
or the corporation itself 4 o buy # . Why should be ? had he not me 
ditated Loott Was lie not ready with his neat little plan of plunder 
cut and dried ? He preferred to wait till— the poor Pandit and artist 
had laid out his hard-earned money on them, and then appears on 
the field to dispute the possession. 


T 


accumulation is a wrong and an abomination. We confess to holding 
strong opinions on the subject — opinions that may be deemed paradox- 
ical to the extent of being qiecr. We doubt whether any man has 
right — that is, a moral right — to build up such a gigantic fortune. 
Certainly, no man ought to go on adding without cessation or other 
diversion. Such a rfile involves an abuse of the acquisitive faculties 
and prudential powers. It is unnatural, ungenerous, and even cruel. 
Wc believe the son who in his youth sowed his wild oats, lived a 
worthier, because more natural, ljfe than the father who^. by a course 
of purposeless lelf-denial and of the lyprysion of all human instincts 
in himself and in those dependent on him, has left a fabulous fortune. 
Young Ilengal confirms our account of the last moments of the deceased. 

“ It is a matter of pity that the old man could not pcisuade himself 
to die a Hindu — that is on the banks of the holy Ganges. * An attempt 
was made to remove him to his garden house on tjie river bank but the 
old man was anxious for the custody of the money because his relations 
all desired to live with him on*the river side.” 

The eldest son is believed to be a “ true copy” of the sire, but we 
have great hopes in some of the others making right use of their 
opportunity, especially two we knew. One was an amiable soul. They 
had a sister who wa3 a poetess— we hope she lives. God bless them all. 

< — - • T"" "" 

The Sind Times acknowfedges receipt of a volume of Poems and 
Sonnets by Mirza Kalich Beg. This is a Sindhi gentleman serving as 
a subordinate revenue and magisterial officer in his native Province. 
He has already acquired a reputation in poetry in the vernacular 
tongue. He is the luckiest of literary men. We are told that his Sindhi 
ballads have found their way to villages in Upper Sind where 
they are recited by the peasantry. He has thus realised the aspiration 
of Fletcher of Saltoun. What a pity that our Mirza Saheb should not 
be content with this grand success and pursue it on the self-same 
lines, instead of frittering away his powers on the nearly hopeless 
game of competing with foreigners on their own ground and risking 
his happiness by offering himself a sacrifice to Moloch of mischievous, 
if not malignant, Anglo-Indian criticsim ! In the Valhalla of English 
Poesy, if by dint of genius and eneigy and application, he can force 
entrance into it, he will probably be no more than a shrinking pigmy 
suffered to stand in a corner. In Sindhi, he is not only sutyeme, but 
all alone, we fancy. What an opportunity truly is there ! And he has 
already caught the popular taste and made his way to the people’s 
heart 1 All is plain-sailing henceforward 1 H*e has not only a virgin 
field before him but the forming of a nation in his hands if he will but 
see his way. it is given to few men to influence the fortunes of a 
community. The Mirza has the opportunity* of shaping ffic mine! of 
his countrymen at this important point in their history —in their pas' 
sage from the traditions of the past to the civilisation of the future. 
He is responsible to God and man for his use thereof. 


The Calcutta Mint is in the way of being a thing of the past. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, as a measure of economy, suggested 
the closing of the Metropolitan Mint. The Governor-General in Council* 
“ has accordingly examined the facts concerning the capacity of the 
Bombay Mint to undertake the whole of the cRihage offered at both Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ; and has come to the conclusion that the (Bombay) 
Mint is now in a position to coin at least 1 % croreof rupees monthly, or 
that it can easily and at small cost be made capable of doing so, so 
that the whole demand for Rupee coinage is well within or can easily' 
be brought within the power of the Bombay Mint.” 

Government, however, will not pass the final order, before it has 
heard the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bank of Bengal on 
the question of the necessity for maintaining at Calcutta, as ufeifcis at, 
Bombay,, the existing facility for the coinage of imported silver. 


SEVERAL of our colleagues in the Native Press, are noticing the 
death of the Calcutta millionaire, Baboo Tarini Churn Bhose, 
which we recorded week before last. Young Bengal \ we see, cannot 
hope with us that, now the old screw is gone, the family will 
turn a new leaf. Our contemporary hints of litigation, hfever 
mind i It will not go amiss if part of the estate is eaten up in 
that way. Such occasions are the opportunity of the lawyers. Whj 
should our contemporary grieve at their luck ? Call them drones or 
call them cormorants, they are the creatures of our system of judicature. 
In the present matter, they cannot but serve a useful purpose by 
promoting circulation and distribution of wealth. Such an everlasting 


The Jubilee collections, particulars whereof will be found elsewhere, 
may well gladden the hearts of the authors of the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund. The Lady President in her last letter thanks all donors 
for their aid in the work she has taken in hand for .benefit of the 
women of India in whom her Queen and Empress takes such interest. 
Lady Dufferin specially is mindful of the small donors who have not 
inconsiderably swelled the Fund, but who have received no separate 
personal recognition, and thanks them particularly. The small dona- 
tions ranging from one anna to Rs. 100 come up to above 1 % lac. 
The publication of the full particulars of these small donations cannot 
fail to be an interesting %tudy. The collections mark at once the 
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joyalty of the Indian population and the respect in which HcrJ 
Majesty’s representatives are held in India. Besides the satisfaction of 
contributing towards the alleviation of «human suffering, the donors 
will have the honor of figuring in the Register of donations in aid of 
the Fund which will be presented to the Queen-Empress as a souvenir 
of the Royal Jubilee. 

REIS & R4 YYET. 
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SA TURD A Y? NO V IiMBER 5 , * / 887. 
THE.ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

«■ An Indian View of the Situation . 
No # thoughtful person can contemplate the present 
position of the country without recognising the vast 
potentialities for good or for evil which centre round 
every Englishman in India, and no lover ot his coun- 
try, Indian or English, can ignore the intimate con- 
nection which exists between the mutual attitude of 
the two communities and tHe prosperity of the Em- 
pire which links them together* in, for all present 
practical purposes, indissoluble chains. It is there- 
fore but natural that the •'recent publication of the 
article The English in India , in the columns of 
the Pioneer , has attracted considerable attention from 
all classes of Indian readers. Although the disquisi- 
tion does not receive full editorial adoption, but is put 
forward as the individual composition of M., never- 
theless the children of the soil cannot but be 
thankful (of small mercies, considering their source, 
and fondly hope that this is but the good beginning 
of a better end, to wit, the complete cure of that 
Indophobia which, with rare intermissions, is a 
chronic disease with our Allahabad contemporary. 
For which consummation devoutly to be wished, 
we add a Brahman’s blessings whatever might be 
their efficacy upon unbelievers. 

We realise fully, with the writer, the vast amount 
of harm done to English rule in India by English- 
men themselves, and certainly, it is quite true, that, 
so*far a* mere unmeaning and purposeless insults to 
native susceptibilities are concerned, the*' juvenile 
offenders are tlie worst. The best cure for the mani- 
festation would be a course of juvenile punishments. 
A friend «and countryman at our elbow relates an in- 
stance of boyish insult which he witnessed and 
^suffered within the last month. He was leaving 
Howrah by the noon up train and chanced to be the 
occupant of a carriage which contained two other 
native passengers*, ‘elderly in age and of respectable 
appearances. Needless to say that they occupied be- 
tween them one of the benches. The other two 
were occupied by what appeared to be a family 
party bound for a picnic excursion. The youngest 
of tin* party was a sweet little girl below her teens, 
whose incessant prattle was music to hear, and whose 
imitations of \vomanliness would be a study for a 
philosopher. Next her came a fair-skinned tall 
stripling, scarce out of his teens, yet fit for the school- 
masters rod, though perhaps influential connections 
might have seated him on some official stool to play 
at business in some mercantile house. This juvenile 
wit, racking his empty brains to devise some brilliant 
bon mot , remarked, that there were three “ missing 
links” there. The train was at that time passing through 
a station, and the wit-ling extended his hand towards 
the Baboos in such an ambiguous way that the 
gesture might point either to them or to people on 
the station platform behind, or to the inhabitants of 
the trees still farther beyond. IJut there can be-noi 
mistake as to what the boy meant, although bis eldferly 


CQmpanions failed to grasp the point of the joke at its 
first travail, and when understood after repetition 
they seemed more ashamed than delighted thereat. 
Would it do this smart boy any good to hear, that 
long before Darwin wrote his book, native rural tradi- 
tion had ascribed a quadrumanous origin to certain 
foreign races,? Such then are the insults which even 
respectable natives are liable to suffer at the hands of 
the British infantry. Children may be* excused much 
of what they { lo or say, bujt if their elders fail to 
correct them, the victirfis cannot be blamed if they 
distribute the guilt between wards and guardians alike. 
We do not speak here of legal infancy, but practi- 
cally every young man who comes out very young 
to India, has some elderly friend or relation or superior 
to whose care he is consigned by parents, and it # is 
beyond doubt that much of this juvenile offence 
would disappear if the elders did their duty. 

The writer in the Pioneer is quite right in his as- 
sertion that the appreciation of the English character 
by the natives as a mass, Varies inversely with their 
opportunities for intercourse with them. And the 
question becomes all the more pressing with the in- 
creased number of Englishmen in the country. As' 
railways and plantations increase, the area of dis- 
turbance increases at each step ; and the trader fol- 
lows the wake of both, until a time may come when 
even the vast giass of the peasantry of the continent 
may be affected thereby. Nor should it be supposed 
that an area is safe because no Englishman sets his 
foot therein. The natiye is proverbially a lover of 
his village home. Hundreds of servants, public and 
private, thousands of suitors and witnesses, tens-of- 
thousands of laborers and pilgrims pass and repass 
between centres exposed to European- influences and 
distant parts of the country where a white face is un- 
known, and each returned exile is a centre of narra- 
tion from whose experiences a large circle of hearers 
form their opinion of the dominant race. Viewed in 
this light, the area of country not exposed to such in- 
fluences for good or for evil, would shrink to very 
small dimensions indeed. 

In connection with this topic, it would be unwise to 
ignore the systematic and uncalled for abuse which is 
showered upon the country and its people by some 
Anglo-Indian journals. The number of English- 
reading natives is daily on the increase, and such 
vituperations not only lead to bad feeling in the readers 
at first hand, but do perhaps more mischief by the 
reprisals they provoke from the Native Pres 9 , or the 
sour temper which they produce eyen when un- 
challenged. The vernacular press is conducted in 
great many caces by men versed in English literature, 
and even where this is not the case, regular translat- 
ors are employed by the editors* to make notes for 
private use of what appears in the leading Anglo- 
Indian papers. 

Looking to the poverty of the country, the distress 
caused by increased taxation, and the increasing 
military expenditure which threatens a still further 
drain upon the public finances, any plan which pro- 
mises relief of the public burdens by increased in- 
ternal security and a feeling of active loyalty, is well 
worthy. of the most anxious consideration alike by 
the Government and the people, and we have no 
doubt that the Pioneer , in giving insertion to M/s 
article, has drawn attention to the subject in a more 
marked manner than would have been the case had 
the matter appeared in any journal conducted by our 
oe^ft/ymen. We trust it will continue to receive the 
attention/ all thoughtful men and will-wishers of 
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the Empire, English*or Indian, until a decided change 
for the better is brought about as the result of theia 
labors. % 


THE fcUDH FAMILY. 

For the last several weeks, we have given up noticing 
the affairs of the Oudh family. The interval has 
been utilised byjclainumts and their agents in tilling 
the press with all sorts of unfounded stories, false 
suggestions, and frivolous issues. The value of some 
of the statements industrious^ circulated, may be 
seen from some letters received by us which we 
publish. The story of his mother’s services during 
the Mutiny, with which Mir/a Kamr Kadr Bahadoor 
seeks to bolster up his claim to the lead in the King’s 
household, is exploded by “ Historicus.” He writes : — 

In the Englishman's issue of the 24th ultimo mention is made 
of “ the revival of an old story of the mutiny, when two English 
ladies in Lucknow, Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson, were saved from the 
massacre, through the exertions of the third wife of Ins Majesty,” 
• (the late King of Oudh) “ who, with her son, had been temporarily 
left at the capital when the King’was brought to Calcutta.” The 
paragraph then proceeds to name Prince Kamar Kadr as the son 
whose mother had the glory of the salvage in question. 

• Permit me to point out that in Mr. Gubbins’ Account of the 
Mutinies in Oudh , the credit of this protection is given, not to 
Nawab Fakr Mchl of Kiddcrpur, mother of Prince Kamar Kad% 
but to Daroga Wajid All : 

“ Subsequent accounts have mentioned the death from sickness 
of little Sophy Christian ; the murder of the men ; and the final 
escape of the two ladies, and of Mrs. Orr’s daughter. These ladies 
were rescued, after the Rapture o> the city of Lucknow, by Captain 
McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle, of the Bengal Artillery. From the 
account given by them it appeared that they had been protected 
and well treated by one Daroga Wajid Alii.” P. 380. 

From the preceding page of the same work it appears that the 
ladies so rescued were Miss Madeleine; Jackson and Mrs. Orr. 

Some more light is thrown upon the same incident by the follow- 
ing passage, in Sir J0J111 Kaye’s Seof>y IVar in India : 

“One, indeed, had been their friend from the first of their 
captivity in the Kaiser Bagh. His name was Wajid Ali, and he was 
a Daroga of the Native Government.” P. 490. 

Sir John Kaye then goes on to describe the manoeuvre by which 
the infant daughter of Mrs. Oir was carried out of her captivity in 
the Kaiser Bagh: 

“Counsel was now taken with him (Daroga Wajid Ali) as to the 
best means of saving the child. The sympathies of a native woman — 
a resident of Lucknow — were enlisted in favor of the child and 
her mother ; and one day, aftdr some earlier schemes had failed, the 
deliverance was accomplished. They stained the hands and the 
feet of the little girl so as to resemble those of a Native child, 
and the woman who was acting this good part wrapped her 
in a sheet, and with well simulated weepings and lamentations 
erried out the precious^ burden as though she were taking the 
bocfy of her own little one to ^burial, and thus eluded the 
vigilance of the guards.” , 

“Then, after this, to the two” (Mrs. Orr and Miss. Jackson) “who 
were left there was a season of weary suspense. * # 

But Wajid Ali was still true to them, and when it was seen that the 
Kaiser Bagh was no longer safe, under the vigorous bombardment to 
which it was now subjected, he placed them in a palanquin, and, not 
without difficulty, conveyed them to another abftdc. But this was 
not beyond the reach of danger, so a second departure became 
necessary, and now they were housed beneath the same roof as 
(Daroga) Wajid Ali’s wife and children.” From which house they 
were rescued by Captain McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle. 

The credit, certainly, is awarded here to Daroga Wajid Ali and 
not to any Begum of Oudh. Nawab Fakr Mehal, even under the 
temptation of adding a spoke to the wheel of her son’s candidature 
for the headship of the Royal house, would be the last person to sug- 
gest that she could be the Native woman who personally carried 
out Mrs. Orr’s girl from the’ Kaiser Bagh, through the streets of 
Lucknow, lamenting the death of her supposed child. Yet that is 
the only woman whom the books speak of in this connection, and 
even then only as an accomplice or instrument of Daroga Wajid 
Ali. Unless, therefore, proof positive be forthcoming for 'the truth 
of the “revived story,” it must be set aside as an unfounded myth, 
circulated by irresponsible correspondents in the press, with a view 
of advancing the interests of particular persons. If there be an\ 
evidence upon the point, by all means let the same be produced for 
public judgment. If there be none su’ch forthcoming, let the myth 
die a natural death without receiving the seal and sanctia 
torial repetition. 



His Majesty Wajid Ali^Shah was known as the author of many 
published books, some of them of an autobiographical character. I 
should suppose that if searched they would throw some light on 
this controversy as to the cxa<^ position of Daroga Wajid Ali and 
the true history of the rescue. 

* Historicus. 

The communique in the same interest which the 
Bengalee published editorially, is equally incorrect 
and misleading. That article ought to open the 
eyes of Colonel Pridoaux to the character of his 
entourage an*! of those wh< 4 m he has to d*al with. 
The slightest word from hinl, tfie veriest businesss 
arrangement, the idlest compliment is sure to be 
seized for purposes of aggrandisement. Such things 
have actually a money value at this momont. It 
is lucky that he did not distinctly commit himself, 
or the consequences might have been worse. But fhe 
simple fact of his having, at the recommendation of 
Nawab Khas Mahal, given a cheque of Rs. 2,500 to- 
wards the Chchlum expenses, in the name of Prince 
Kamr Kadr, has been made political capital of, as if 
this was tantamount to the* Government recognising 
the latter as the head* of the family. He now wished 
to issue the invitations t <3 the ceremony himself, but 
the Agent rightly did not humour him there. So the 
cards were issued in the name of the Family of the 
late King. 

How the royal & 'radii was conducted may be partly 
understood from the following communication re- 
ceived by us : — 

We arc surprised to find sonic statements made ill the last issue 
of your contemporary the Bengalee , about the affairs *>f the Oudh 
family. Apparently your contemporary has been misinformed. 
The fact is that Colonel Prideaux originally requested Prince 
Jehan Kadr Bahadoor to make arrangements for the Chbclum of the 
late King, and the Prince accordingly, in conjunction with thcchief- 
pricst ShumsLil Ullaina Mooftcc Mccr Abbas, was taking steps to make 
the preliminary arrangements when some of fhc Shahzadahs headed 
by “ the so-called eldest son of the late king”, Shahzadah Kamar 
Kadr appeared on the scene and applied to the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General for undertaking the duty of performing the cere- 
mony. The Agent, on their application, ordered Munsarcril-ud-Dow- 
lah, the chief officer of the late King, to assist them with the services 
of some coolies and Sowars. But we should not enter into detail 
here. The Chhelum is now over. Those who attended the late 
King’s Imambarah on Sunday last to witncsstfhc performance of jhe 
ceremony, were quite disappointed. A very small number of guests 
was present on the occasion. Except four or fi^c persons of note 
there was no one whose name can be mentioned. Your contem- 
porary the Indian Daily News also made a gross mistake in mention- 
ing the names of princes U invar Shah, Furrnkh Shah, N^wab Abdool 
Lutccf, Bahadoor, &c. None of these gentlemen even paid a visit 
to Mateaburz on that day. It is said that many poor people were 
sent away without pi l la u or a handful of rice. The absence of gucsti 
of distinction on such an occasion is surely a mark of the irregular 
arrangements made by the Shahzadahs. Wc hear with surpiise tha^ 
the so-called chief host made himself conspicuous by his absence 
during the Majlis. Prince Jehan Kadr Bahadoor is said to have attend- 
ed the Majlis fiom the beginning and left the Imambarah when the 
ceremony was over. We take this opportunity to state here for the 
information of the public that Shahzadah Kamar Kadr is not the 
eldest son of the late King. He was never recognised so by his • 
late Majesty during his life-time. If there be any eldest son, it 
is prince Brijis Kadr who, it is said, is now residing in Ncjfctl. Wc 
regret to observe here that from the pen of the Bengalee wrong and 
exaggerated statements should come out. • 

The 3r:c* 

Noy. 3. 

Wc have heard worse of the late business. Rich 
and poor were impartially served. The respectable 
guests had not their “ shares ” sent them. The King’s 
sons themselves have not smelled the pillau of His 
Majesty’s Chehlum , unless Prince Kamr Kadr, Peara 
Saheb and Moulvi Deen Mahummud were* the excep- 
tion. Nay, there were no refreshments for the guests at 
the assembly — no hookahs or pan or sherbet offered — not 
even a drink of plain water was available. There was 
no body to receive the guests. Of course, so long as 
^ehan Kadr remained, he performed that duty, 
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and the meeting was orderly atid proper. After he 
left, it was all uproar and disorder. Tnere was node 
of sufficient gravity of character or influence to pre- 
serve decency. 


•* HOOGHLY. 

November /, jSSj. 

We have very nearly passed through all the festivities of 
the season and are now in the midst of the Rashjatra. Though 
there is not any Rashjatr! hcre, f we haVc one in Kantalpara just in 
front of Lhinsurah on the 24«Pcrghanas side of she river. This 
was started many years a^b hf the late Maharajah Sreesh Chandra 
Rai Bahadoor of Nuddca who with the help of his friend Baboo 
Ashntosh Deb (pojyjlarly called Chatoo Baboo) performed this cere- 
mony with great eclat for half a dozen years. With the death of 
the RajaS, the affair waned and at the present moment it has lost 
much of it* former splendour and pomp. The Rajahs of Nuddca 
stifl send one of their family idols to,preside over the ceremony. 

I suppose a letter of news from a moffusil station will be incom- 
plete without the usual allusion to the weather. Well, the weather 
has been wet since yesterday and I hope this rain will usher in the 
cold weather in right earnest. 

This district has had a long list of crime reported this year. You 
must have heard how a drunken tot went quietly into one of the 
court houses here, when 'the Bench Magistrates were trying a case j 
and bending over one of the muktears who was taking notes of cross- 
examination, ran his razor throughVis throat. The Civil Surgeon 
being handy/ medicines were promptly applied and the man’s life 
was saved. There was of course a woman at the bottom, as the 
trial of the man subsequently showed. The culprit was transported 
for life by the Sessions Judge. Since then several heinous cases have 
happened, and I understand that one single Deputy Magistrate has 
commuted no less than 9 cases to the sessions in the course of the 
last 2 months. This is too much for such an advanced Diqflttct like 
Hooghly, There is one case however which is at the^present 
moment under trial before one of the Deputy Magistrates here 
and which beats the rest in in point of sensation. I give the facts 
as stated by the witnesses for the prosecution, asjthey may prove to 
be interesting to your readers. 

At about 8 p. m. on a certain day just before the Poojahs, a ticca 
gharry, containig a young Bengali lady and a Bhooteah Darwan on 
the coach box, pulled up in front of the Chinsurah Out-post which 
is situated in the midst of a popular Bazar. The lady sent her 
Darwan as well as the coach-man to the neighbouring shops to make 
a few purchases. While she was thus seated, a youug medical 
practitioner of this place, who happened to be somewhere near, 
went up to the carriage? opened the door and thrust his hand inside 
the carriage. The lady in spite of her apparently anglicised mode of 
going about, got frightened and shouted out for the help of Police. A 
constable who was near at hand ran up to the place and caught hold 
ofthelflndof the young medico. The latter however gave the 
constable a good beating, tore his uniform and went away. I have 
merely stated the lacts as they have been put forward by the Police 
and reserve my comments rill the case is finally disposed of. 1 hear 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose is going to defend the accused. 

The CVinsura people arc now in the midst of great excitement 
on account of the ensuing Municipal Elections. Brisk canvassing is 
going on on all sides and emissaries arc being sent all over the place to 
"secure votes. I only hope that such men will be selected as arc 
able to devote time, energy, and attention to municipal matters, other- 
* wise the system will fail as it has already done in many places. I 
do not see any reason why one of the Law brothers, the millionaires 
of your city, should not come forward and get elected for one of the 
wards of this town. This is their birthplace and as such they 
should respect it more than they do the heavens — so say our 
Shashtras. 

Faith. 


% LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

TOECOUNTESSOF DUFFER IN’S FUNdT~ 

Gn'thc 8th of January of this year you were good enough to 
publish a letter in which I appealed to Members of the Notional As- 
sociation and to all others interested in its work “ to join me in 
making some special effort to commemorate Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress’ Jubilee, and at the same time to benefit thost Indian 
women in whose welfare the Queen takes so fcreat and personal 
an interest.” 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat the arrangements made to carry 
out this suggestion ; but now that the collection is closed, I shall be 
glad if you will allow me, through the columns of your paper, to 
inform those who interested themselves in the matter, of the success 
of the effort made, and to give a few particulars with regard to the 
sums collected. On the 15th of October, on which day we were 
obliged to close the list of “ Jubilee” subscriptions and donations, 
we had received Rs. 4,78,465 in India, and £1*770 in England. 
Our Jubilee collection therefore exceeds five lakhs. 


Of this sum 3 X lakhs were received in large donations, the re* 
iroainder being . the aggregate of smaller subscriptions on cards. 
Most of the Branches of the Association took an act/ve part in this 
collection, and Rs. 75,925 ^as ^ ccn P 5 *^ ovcr co l ^ cm * ccon ^ n 8 to 
the rules laid down in my letter of the 1st of January. 

To all donors of large sums and to the collectors of smaller ones 
I have sent receipts, and I have therefore, in some way, been able 
to acknowledge their kindness, and to express my appreciation of 
their generosity. I have, however, still to thank the tens of 
thousands of persons whose subscriptions, ranging from one anna to 
Rs. 100, have so greatly swelled this Jubilee collection, and whose 
gifts, appearing on other people’s cards, have as yet received no 
personal recognition. I take th ; s opportunity of doing so most 
heartily. ' * 

The list of donors and collectors is now being prepared for trans- 
mission to the Quccn-Emprcss, and the same list with the, address 
forwarded to Her Majesty, will, for the information of subscribers, 
be published in the Report of the National Association in January 
1888. And here I must add that although this letter refers only 'to 
the “Jubilee collection” and to the money which has actually 
passed through my hands, it would be incomplete did it not contain 
at least a passing allusion to the well-directed efforts and to the large 
sums which arc being spent in various parts of India, upon Female 
Hospitals, and other works in connection’ with the National As- 
sociation, and in commemoration of the Quccn-Emprcss* jubilee. 
Her Majesty’s attention will be drawn to these, and detailed accounts • 
of them will also appcar*in the Annual Report. 

The system of collection by cards inaugurated on this occasion 
has certainly been successful. It has proved that vast numbers of 
persons arc interesting themselves in the work of the Association, 
and it has shown that by a very simple organization, a lakh and a 
Vialf can be collected in small sums such as thousands of persons are 
both able and willing to give. I hope therefore to continue it for 
the benefit of the Central Fund, though I cannot after this year un- 
dertake to receive money for the Branches. 

The Central Committee have now been enabled to invest the five 
lakhs which they were anxious to lay by as an Endowment Fund. 
The Branches are likewise endeavouring to invest 'money so as to 
ensure the continuity of the work of the National Association. We 
trust therefore that although the next year affords no special occasion 
for liberality, the progress already made in carrying out the objects 
of the Association, and the assurance of stability given to it by the 
possession of a certain, though a comparatively small income, will 
encourage all who arc interested in the welfare of the women of 
India to make still further efftrts on their behalf, and to give us the 
means of more quickly relieving their sufferings, and of supplying 
them with the medical aid which they so greatly need. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) HARRIOT DUFFER 1 N, 

Lady President , 

Viceregal Lodge, National Association for supplying Female 

Simla, Oct 25, 1887. Medical Aid to the Women of India. 

I am surprised to find that you have been so far led away by the 
false and insinuating statements of an irresponsible informant as to 
give a wrong account of what you have styled the municipal squab- 
ble in Uttarpara. I am afraid the account has been furnished to 
you by one of those enemies of Local Sejf-Government who have 
been the veritable wire-pullers jn this false case. 

The “ noise ” in the Municipal office regarding votes to which 
you have referred is any thing but true. There was it is true, an 
endeavour on the part of the members of the UttarpaTa Union to 
get the names of about 80 or 90 voters registered, but the Muni- 
cipal overseer had nothing to do with the enquiry held by the sub- 
divisional officer. The statement again that the overseer was way- 
laid in front of B^bu Joykisscn’s house is also perfectly false. The 
place of occurrence is alleged by the complainant to have been the 
entrance door of Babu Gobindo Chandra 'Bancrjce’s house in Female 
school street, some 200 yards from Babu Joykissen’s house. Then 
again the complainant is not the son of the late Lokenath Chatter- 
jee and the deceased did not quarrel with Babu Joykissen two years 
ago, he having died over 20 years ago. The time of the occurrence 
was alleged to have been 5-30 or 6 in the evening and not in course 
of a morning walk as your informant gives you to understand. Then 
the part of your story which states that Rajendra Nath was sentenc- 
ed to 12 hours* simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 51 is false as 
well. Rajendra Nath was at first simply fined Rs. 10 ten only, but 
on counsel’s asking the court the fine was raised to Rs. 51 to make 
the case appealable. 

tftcerpara, Truth. 

ist November, 1887. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 22nd October 1887.— Baboo Nagencfro Nath 
Ghose, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra, 
is transferred to Noakholly, and is posted to the Sadder station off 
that district. 


S Annas per copy.i 
Ri. 12 per annum . J 


[“See Full Rates or SubscriptioH 
L and Advertisement at the end. 
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Jtctos* & (EfllUttWHtS. inappropriately destined to feed the courts of the land, of 'all kinds. 

• Thus, Maharaja Jotmdromohun Tajpjre figures in the Police Court as a 

Li IR STEUART HAYLEY returned to Belvedere yesterday? complainant against an old personal servhnt of a*bove thirty years' 

* service for theft of a shawl. In searching the house of the man, the 

„ c ivii a r» R/r* j 11 t . . ... Police found some empty scent bottles for which he will be separately 

Thf. Home Secretary, Mr. A. P. Macdonell, goes home by the mail of „„„ ^ . , ... . * V 7 

. 4 *, . 0 . , prosecuted. We hope the Maharaja will not have to repent of it. The 

the 13th January 1888 and does not return till the next Simla season. ~ . , 3 K 

# clack Town magistrate has sent the old servant and the abetting 

* # • barber to jail, each for 9 months. 

Mr. H. A. Cockerell, C . S. I., is permitted to relieve Her Majesty’j # # # 

Bengal Civil Service, with effect from the 24th August, 1887. Mr. Another chance windfall for a struggling world 1 A European Shaoo, 

Cockerell was permitted to officiate as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal who pro$|bly never did any good to himself or his neighbours, dies 

when Sir Rivers Thompson # went onfcick leave. Mr. Cockerell’ was a a philanthropist ! Mr. Richard Berridge, a partner in the Meux Corn- 
person of some note’. when the late Sir Ashley Eden occupied Belvedere, pany of Brewers, has willed away £2,00,000 for advancement of cdu- 

# # # • cation in Economic and Sanitary Sciences. We hope no* anatomist 

Mr. Ward made over charge of the Chief Commissionership of Assam, will employ his resurrectionist to rob the carcase for examining the 

on the 31st October, to Mr. D. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Ward officiated in heart of Berridge. It would be awkward if death proved a protracted 

the post for more than 2Xyears. He introduced the notorious Land trance. 

Revenue Regulation, which became law on the 1st July 1886. The # 

planters lose with him a friend. The natives will feel a relief at the Worse prospect for the already 'depressed Rupee 1 The T'vn" of 

c ange. # India has heard a whisper of the discovery of silver in Australia. 

f * * , 

ON the night of the 29th October, about a hundred Abnrs made a # • 

raid into a Duffla village close to the Hormuty Tea Factory in North T ‘ S " UerMtin < J ,0 Ieara ,hat a Chi,lese squadron, under the command 


PIIR STEUART BAYLEY returned to Belvedere yesterday 


Lakhimporc, Assam. They carried off 1 1 persons and the moveables of Admiral Lang, is in Indian waters. Collectors of the Coromandel 
they found. A female has returned to report that the male prisoners a, *d lort officers have been warned to^ive help np»case tt 

were hacked to pieces on the way. back. She herself was picTced with 1 e an y P OIt * % 

arrows in the hand. # * 

• * « T here will be a conference of the Bishops in India and Ceylon here 

Sir John Pope Hennessy does not resume the government of on the 16th January 1888. », 

Mauritius until March 1888. lie has taken an extension of leave. * 

# * * 

• * * * The first section of the Indian Milland Railway has been completed 

LONDON has had its trials enough during the year. And now we learn to Jhansi. 

that the sole popular Tamasha of the great metropolis, the Lord • 

Mayoi’s Show, was marred by incessant rain which considerably Tm? A / U ....i. , # *. . „ 11 . , . 

r „ , , \ 1 HE Maharaja of Mysore has subscribed Rs. 1,000 and the Raja of 

thinned the crowd of sightseers. The denizens of Cockaigne should Vpnbmoiri w e . . ,» , . . . , XT . , 

t , , venkatagm Ks. Goo towards the expenses of the third National Con- 

take a leaf out of rhe book of the Hindoo*, who have, as the saymg gtess t0 be held „ Madras dnri chrlstina5 week 

goes, thirteen festivals in the twelve months. f 

# +** 

The Benighted is loyal to a fault. At Madras, they observed the 9th ^ corrcs P on ^ e "^ In Statesman says 

, , , , . , n • r wt 1 > 1 • u j 'T'l .1 Uur society is making rapid strides in the path of progress and 

as a holiday, that being the Prince of Wales birth-day. They thus civilization. Female liberty and rights are on the a.condam. A 

keep up the memory of the visit to India of the Prince of Wales, mother-in-law in a family here h id q i.u idled with lurflaiighter-in-la w, 

The Benighted is also the beknighted — in the person of the bearer ** l ?* r 1 use ^ ,,n P ro P er languag* or assaulted her. T‘he 

, . f w v T wi f u tm . • w 4 4 , latt * r brought a ctiintnal suit in a beiampore Magistrate’s Court 

to the throne of Madras Jubilee loyalty. What is Madras going to do against the •former. On her own admission the mother-m-law wai 

for His Royal Highness of Connaught, without whose active interces- fi ne£ i &*• 5 -” 

sion the worthy Lawson would have gone without his expected reward ? For matter, Janai has, we believe, always had the reputation of 

a go* a hea<l place. There, the ladies rule the roast, and the grey mare 
A FURTHER use lias been found of tobacco. The stems and waste ‘ s usua ^y the better horse. So far so good, or bad, or indifferent, at 

of the plant are being used in the manufacture of paper, they being *he case may be. But the thing is clearly going beyond the Jast borders 

equal to the best linen rags and costing only £2 per ton while the decency, Was there no influence at Janai to prevent the last and 
rags cost £11. Good news, this 1 It will abate the infernal nuisance l° wcst scandal of respectable Hindu ladies going to court to complain 
of rag collecting, -baling, and-shipping. At present, dirt of every kind, 9 ^ assault and battery? Is the house of Atmaram extint ? Is old 
provided there is linen at bottom, is treasured up, handled and ab- thunder Kanta dead ? Where were the Mookerjees of sorts ? Where 
sorbed, to the injury of many and disgust of more. There are among tllc Banerjees ? 
usJRag Sahebs and Rag Baboos proud of their dirty lucre. 

/* The Supreme Government have published a Resolution on the Sur- 

The premier nobleman of Calcutta Babudom, who inherits a fortune veys and estimates for a railway from UmbaJU to Kalka on the board 
built up in the profession of the law, at the bar and out of it, seems not gluge and from Kalka' to Simla on two-feet guage. The Government, 

* Subscribers Vis the mumtrp are requested h remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the setfest and most convenient 
medium penOoaMy as it ensures acknowledgment through the Depa rtment . A> other recti* twill he 
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however, are not in a position to take-up the works but are prepared 
to give them away to any private Company on the following terms 

14 1 . To permit the construction of the Umballa-Kalka Railway on 
terms similar to those which have been arranged with the Tarakesh- 
war Railway Company, nimely, that the Company make the line at their 
own expense, and that it be worked by the North-Western Railway, 
which will receive I /51b net profits as remuneration, and also 5 per cent, 
on the value of rolling. stoc # k supplied. 

II. To permit the constiuclion of the*Kalka-Simla Railway on terms 

similar to those granted to the 4 Bengal and North#Western Railway 
Company. • 

I I I. In the event of a Company offering to construct the Umballa- 
Kalka Railway, and no other Company simultaneously expressing a de- 
sire to undertake tlfe Kalka-Simla Railway, the first named Carnpany 
will receive, should they so desire, a perfeiential right for a term of 3 
years to the concession of the Kalka-SimU Railway.” 

* * ... 

At a Hindu wedding in Cuddupah, a woman appears to have given 

the slip to her husband and eloped with another. Unfortunately, she 
was burdened with a child, so having gone some distance they threw 
jt into a well. The Sessions Judge found both guilty and sentenced 
both to death. On appeal before the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Iyer, the woman’s Sentence was confirmed and the man’s commuted 
to transportation for life. 

• » 

• * 

The 14th Notambcr has been fixed for the commencement of the 
trial at the Madras High Court Sessions of Ross, the Civilian Regis- 
trar of the same Court, for adultery with the wife of an unfortunate 
named Morgan. Mr. R. D. Shaw, the Crown Prosecutor, will prosecute 
asssisted by Mcsssis. W. S. Gantz and Kardley Norton, counsel for 
complainant, instructed by Champion and Short. The Ilon’ble Spring 
Branson and Mr. Willie Giant, 'instructed by Barclay and Motgan, 
will defend. •Application was made before the Chief Justice for Mr. 
Ross for a special jury. The Crown Prosecutor said it rested with the 
Court. The complainant’s counsel objected, as the petition disclosed 
no ground for such a departure. The Chief said it lay with him to 
grant or reject the prayer, but he would look into some of the de- 
positions. 

*** 

THREE* masters of vessels in a letter to the Statesman complain of the 
heavy charge for towing vessels through the Hooghly bridge. T hey 
admit the several advantages of this port in the shape of fresh water, 
fine dry weather and cheap docking and painting. The Port Com- 
missioners have found their way in some instances to reduce their 
charges^) disarm opposition to some of their favorite schemes, and 

we hope they will be able to effect reform in the present 0 instance. 

« • 


I)R. Bksnikr, at one of its recent meetings, read a paper on Leprosy 
at the Flinch Academy of Medicine. He contended against the 
theory ot leprosy being a niicrobi.m disease, affirming that it is pro- 
pagated by contagion and by contagion alone. He aigucd the 
bacillus is nor found in the soil or in the water of the regions where 
the malady prevails. It is, theicfoie, by its direct passage from one 
human organism to further that the disease which it causes is com- 
municated and spread. 

*% 

THE Indian Mirror notes 

u A prominent example of the frivolous way in which our rich men 
generally squander their lacs is afforded by the puichase of a theatre 
for a l^ic of rupees by Babu Gopal Lai Seal of this city. In this theatre, 
it must be noticed, female characters aie represented by women of ill- 
fame. Now, theatres containing courtezans in their staff are in every 
way calculated \o lower the morals of the people. In fact, sucii 
thwtfts have proved to be the ruin of many an unwary and weak- 
minded young man. Babu Gopal Lai Seal is one of the great million- 
aiics of the.inetropo|is, and it is most dishraitening [hat he should 
spend his money in works and schemes having a demoralizing influ- 
ence on his countrymen, and not in those which may be expected to 
raise them as a nation. How immensely can men like Babu Gopal 
Lai Seal enable us to advance politically, intellectually, and morally, 
if they only know how to use their wealth aright.” 

The Mirror has taken kindly to Beer and Brandy, formerly interdict- 
ed in its columns, and may yet develope sympathy for the women of 
the native stage. 

Seriously, we think the attack on the young Baboo improper and un- 
reasonable, speaking moderately. Young men might do worse things 
than Babu Gopal Lai is doing. He is a decided advance upon the 
preceding generation of his house, and, instead of getting credit for it, 
he is gibetted to the scorn of the world by scrupulous Journalism. We 
believe he is a superior young man, and, if he do not waste his pro- 
perty, he is destinec} for good work as the patron t>f the drama. < 
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The Palestine Orthodox Society, in the course.of their excavations in 
the ground belonging to Russia in Jerusalem, have come upon the re- 
main, of the ancient town-wall of that city and the position of the 
gfces leading out of the town. These gates are nearest to Golgatha, 
and it is therefore asserted that Christ passed through them to the 
place of crucifixion. 

* % * • 

Electric light is more cleanly than gas, inasmuch as it does not soil 
the room with grjmy deposits. But f it promotes a different kind of un- 
cleanliness. It is being remarked at Washing&m that the electric 
lamp has a tendency to devclope.spiders' webs. The reason is stated 
to be that the light attracts Dies and moths, and * these, in their turn, 
diavv the spiders. 

Mr. Vice-Consul Warhukton, in his report on the trade of La 
Rochelle, says “very little wine is made from grapes now, most of 
what is sold as claret being manufactured from raisins and currants.” 
The currants and raisins are steeped in water at a temperature of 
about 70 degrees, and a little red Spanish wine added to give color. 

T he cost of production is given at from 5 to 6 pence per gallon. These* 
clarets sell in England at 12 shillings a gallon. It is also pointed out 
that the currants and ra 3 are imported from London and the red 
wine U carried by British steamers to the Rochelle district. 

*% 

c Ir is reported from St. Petersburg that :i law has been proposed ex- 
cluding foreigners from service on the greater portion of the Russian 
railway system. Henceforth only orthodox Russian subjects will be 
employed on the strategical lines, the Poles, Jews and Germans being 
relegated to some of the less important ones. So it is not enough to 
be a Russian citizen, even a Russian by birth, nationality, and race ; 
he must be a Greek Catholic into the bargain, before he could hope to 
earn his bread as a pointsman on most of the Russian railways. 

- *** 

At the new Lord Mayor's Banquet at the Guildhall, on Wednesday the 
9th, Lord Salisbury made a speech which is thus reported by Reuter :~- 

“ His Lordship said that the settlement of the Afghan boundary 
question was satisfactory alike to England, to Russia, and to the Amir 
ot Afghanistan. The suriender of Ayub Khan had temoved a serious 
source of danger to the maintenance of peace. The settlement of the 
Suez Canal and New Hebrides questions was especially important 
as removing a thorn from the sides of England and France His 
Lordship declared that he knew of nothing to cause any uneasiness 
regarding the maintenance of European peace, beyond the fact of the 
keeping up of enormous armaments by the Powers. He believed that 
cveiv rulfcr in the world was intensely anxious for peace, and that the 
only danger that peace would be bioken aiiscs from possible gusts of 
popul.it passion. England, on her part, adheres to her policy of 
maintaining peace, the ueiuics* which are the piesent fiamework of 
Kiuope, and the independence of all fiee people. He believed that 
Austin and Italy, will, whom the sympathies of England were deeply 
bound up, aimed at the same objet ts. Thf Government were more de- 
tei mined than eu-r to subordinate everything to enfoicing the law in 
Ireland, and theie had been a marked c impiuvement in the condition 
of that count ly since the Coercion Act had been in operation, though 
the progress made had been necessaiily slow.” b 

With age, the Victorian Cecil is evidently acquiring faith in human 
inituie. 


With the return of Government to the capital, the last 0/ Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s, there was a fire at the AHahabad Secretariat, destroying re- 
cords of various descriptions including those relating to the mutiny, and 
damaging the building. The Chief Secretary is said to be the prin- 
cipal sufferer. We read in a report sent to the Statesman by a friend : 

“ A Committee, consisting of Colonel Swnenham, Superintending 
Engineer, Major Puiford, R. K., Personal Ass. slant to the Chief En“ 
gmeer, and Mr. J. W. Alexander* C. E., on special duty here are 
mquinng into the burning of the Secretariat Offices. No material facts 
bearing on the oitgin of the disaster have been brought to light But 
it ha* been ascertained that the fire broke out in a room in the upper 
stmey, where a mass of office boxes and records, lately arrived from 
fruckmvv, were awaiting arrangement. They were piled in a heap on 
the floor, and it w supposed that a spark must have fallen upon them 
causing them to ignite. But there is absolutely no evidence to show 
whether this was the result of accident or design. The fire was first 
discovered by the chowkeydar on duty between one and two o'clock on 
Sunday morning. He observed a bright light through the fan lights 
above one of the doors, and at once roused the jemadar of the Police 
guard. Mr. Edmonds, one of the superintendents, who happened to be 
sleeping in a tent in the compound, was awakened immediately after- 
ward*, and he at once went for assistance to the Government Press in 
the adjoining compound. The alarm bell there was rung, and not long 
after, the soldiers and the Railway Fire Brigade with their engines 
arrived on the scene. A great deal of damage was done, as the soldiers 
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threw out of the burning, building everything they could lay their 
hands on. Mr. Woodburn, the Chief Secretary, has been the principal 
sufferer in this respect, as all his household furniture, crockeiy, glass, 
and some valuable cases of pottery, were thrown out from upstairs, 
and destroyed by the fall. Tne damage done is estimated at Rs. 40,000 
as a large part of the upper storey will have to be rcbuit, owing to the 
cracks which have appeared in the masonry since it began to cool 
down.” , 

But how the household furniture, crockery, glass and pottery found 
their way to the Secretariat, requires clearing up. , 

• • • t 

The Sultan of Zanzibar will visit Germany next year .accompanied by 
Dr. Carl Peters, the astute representative of the German Association 
established there, who has got it some valuable concessions. 

IT is understood that the Secretary of State has approved of the 
scheme for the formation of an Indian “ Intelligence Department,” and 
that details are now being settled in this country. 


The Gaekwar of Baroda, having dgne the Continent, has gone over to 
England, and is now starring it A Brighton. We wonder what the 
young Oriental Prince thinks of the British Peris careering in the water 
in the glory of uncovered persons to the sound* of the music. We 
hope the Gaekwar keeps a diary and does not till it only with useful 
knowledge. • 

• • 

Seven hundred and nineteen head cjf cattle died of snakebites in 
Madras alone, durmg the last year. T^iat /makes it the duty of the 
Agricultural Department, at any rate, to make an earnest effort to ex* 
tirpate the deadly reptiles. 

We read : — 

“ Truth , of London, lias heard that the late ex-Nawhb of Oudh 
a poet whose renown extended ftona the Himalaya to Cape Comorin.” 

But who was the ex-Nawab? Has Truth derived his information 
from a Calcutta Baboo or, for that matter, Britisher of the Ditch ? 


The British Consul at Jeddah reports that the Mecca pilgrimage 
has terminated without any outbreak of cholera or any other epidemic 
disease, and the public health is excellent. 

• • 

A PROMISING young native barrister of the Western Presidency, who 
was somebody in Surat at any rate, Rao Sahab Dolat Rao Surbliai 
Desai, has just been cut off by consumption. An undergraduate of 
Bombay, after passing the “little go ” he competed with success for the 
Gilchrist scholarship and went to England where he graduated at Lon- 
don and took the degree of L. L. B. Then he got to the bar there, and 
after seven years returned to his nativp country. 

t » 

ks & ^e&bmttcs. 


T HE Saturnalia of the Budmashes h in fuJl swing in Ireland. The 
Telegraph reports that a party of Mognlighters lately shot dead a 
farmer named Burke, near Tralee, in the very presence of the un- 
fortunate man’s family. 

London, at any rate, will now have peace. There will, henceforth, be 
no more demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. With ihc concurrence 
of Mr. Mathews, Home Secretary, Sir Charles Warren has pro- 
claimed the meetings of the unemployed. Now that Government has 
taken decisive action and presented a bold front, the agitators will find 
their occupation gone. The people will show an earnest disposition 
to go to w>rk, or, that failing, to the workhouse. 


INFORMATION has been received by telegraph that the Italian General 
Sanmagzano, accompanied b>*his staff, has reached Massowah. 


IT would seem that the British mission to Abyssinia has received a 
check on the way 

“News has been received here (Aden) that the servants attached to the 
expedition to the Negus, under Mr. Portal, deserted the caravan which 
had to return to Monkullo after suffering a match of fifty miles without 
water. After some delay, Mr. Portal made another start for the court 
of King John. The letter from tjie Queen, of which Mr. Portal is the 
bearer, says, in response to King John’s request, that England should 
mediate with Italy, and that diplomatic intervention by the English 

Government is impossible until reparation has been given to Italian 

honor, by the cession of the territory in dispute, without it being ne- 
cessary to have recourse to hostilities.” 


/E may mention here that the Italian Expedition introduces a dis- 
nct novelty in warfare 

“Among the stores which are being shipped at Naples for use in the 
epedition against Abyssinia is an ironclad wall, or movable ironclad 
>wer, which has been built at the military steel factory of Term, 
’his wall may be extended over a length of 400 metres, and has^ three 
>ws of loopholes. In case of a sudden attack the wall may be rolled 
p into a tower, inside of which a number of troops can find shel ter. 
‘wo hundred camels are required to carry the wall, which is in reality 
movable fortress.” 


A TELEGRAM from Hyderabad says that the Nizam has suspended, for 
three months, a native newspaper published at Hyderabad that had 
unfavourably criticised his Highness’s offer of sixty lakhs to the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


The brother of the all powerful Police Moonshee of Kurrachee, who 
was caught attempting to travel in ^1 female compaitment in a rail- 
way train, in a female dress, at the city station, Sincf, has been con- 
victed and fined Rs. 50 by the City JVlagistrate. 

The mercantile returns of Bombay for*the last year, do not favour the 
pessimists’ forebodings of the effects of the silver depreciation, on 
•commerce of all kinds. On the whole commercial operations, inward 
and outward, of the port, there was appreciable progress. The total of 
the external commerce of Bombay in 1886-87—81^ crores— was greater 
than that of the year before by 1 % crorts. Deducting the trade with 
other Indian ports, British and other, what remains as the true foreign 
commerce of the capital British Port of Western India, exhibits too 
the same advance. And the peculiarity of this expansion of*the port’s 
seaborne trade with foreign nations, still farther clinches the argument 
against croaking over the growing disaster to commerce from degrada- 
tion of the rupee. For the year’s increase of commerce was not in- 
crease all round— in imports as well as exports. No ! improvement 
was confined to the outward trade; none was visible in the iqward. 
There was a considerable increase in exports, but, instead of a similar 
increase of imports, there was a corresponding decrease. • 

_____ • 

The P. and O. Company have commemorated the Jubilee in a pro- 
fessional way, by launching a new steamer of superior calibre and 
arrangements apd greater speed than any existing vessel, chrfttenecf 
Victoria. Her debut will be memorable : as yet grejit Eastern mag- 
nates but seldom take passage on board ships on the long voyage, and 
Salar Jung II. returned to India by the Victoria on her first trip. 

On her arrival in Bombay harbour, the Company, by way at,once of 
courtesy to the public and of advertisement for their business, gave a 
party on board her. This was not a complete divertissement , being 
broken into two on different dates. The inevitable occurred. 

“ As soon as it was known that natives and Europeans were to be 
entertained on different dates and placed on differs it footings, a great 
many leading native gentlemen, after having accepted the invitation, did 
not attend on buaid.” 

It is again in contemplation to carry the office of the Commissary- 
General of the Western Presidency to Poona. Originally located 
in Bombay, it was moved to Poona ; it was, however, brought 
back to Bombay. There it was not permitted to lemain, for it was 
once more removed to Ponna, — to again return to Bombay. So it has 
all its life been kicked from pillar to post between these cities 1* Mit 
the Sisyphus of Indian Administration is to have no rest. The stone, 
lifted up the steep mountain by so much weary toil must go down the 
side once more, nay, again and again. The next location of the 
department at Poona is but a question of time. 

Surely, there could not be a better illustration of fickle, hare-brained, 
irresponsible administration. % 


The schoolmaster having long been abroad and not idle, the ’ologist 
now to the fore, But there is a season and a place for everything. 
At any rate, it is too much of a good thing, before a country has been 
well brought under control, to send into it a lot of mercenaries to 
collect butterflies, hunt after cairns, pick up petrified bones,' or simply 
gaze at the stars. Thus, evefy politician knows that our position 
in the recent acquisitions in Burma is still uncertain, our grasp of the 
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country far from firm. How prepQsterous, under the circumstances, 
therefore, that that country should to early be regarded as an ap- 
panage of European Science. It is difficult for sober people, to say 
nothing of barbarous Orientals, to realise what they are told, 
namely, that already three fully equipped meteorological observa- 
tories have been established*in Upper Burmah, viz, y at Mandalay, 
Bhamo, and Kcndat, *yid rainfall Registers are being received in 
addition from ten other station* What next ? and next ? Have they 
sent to Europe fora PrdfcssCr of Panthay? Surely, all honest men 
must concede that, in the interest of the country, there ought to be 
some open check #n the power of the Executive to spend the revenues- 
Where fan we find that check except in the privilege of interpellation 
in the Chamber J 

0 

f 

There is nothing so successful as success. Providence is on the side 
of great generals, strong battalions, and rifled cannon. Even the 
chapter of accidents is loyal to those in possession. Thus, a de- 
cisive argument in favour of what has been termed the annual Exodus 
to the Hills of the several Governments of India, has turned up in the 
most unexpected*quarter. ' 

A German, W. Hampel, has been piquiring into the quantity of oxygen 
in the air on different days at various places. By special arrange- 
ments, samples of air were collected for him from the 1st April to the 
i6th May 1886 at Dresden, Bonn, Cleveland, (N. America) Para, and 
Tromsoe in Norway. The whole were then subjected to analysis/ 
shewing an average of 2093, and a distinct, if not considerable, 
variation, going up to 2100 on the 22nd April in Tromsoe, and reach- 
ing down 20 86 on the 26th April at Para. At Bonn and Para, the 
average of oxygen, during the month and a halPs observation, was 
20*92. At Both Dresden and Cleveland it was 20*93, at Tromsoe 20 95. 
Thus the fJorth has the advantage in every respect. The Almighty 
favours the North. Oxygen is life, as the advertising secret-drugman 
dues not weary of reminding us. It is certainly the prime essential 
of healthy existence. These experiments prove that the Northern 
parts of the globe are the most abundantly supplied with this vital 
clement. 

No wonder that our Gods lived in the North, on the tops of Mount 
Kailas— on the peak^of Dwalagiri. There are, to be sure, gods and 
gods. But certainly it is by a sort of godish, if not quite divine, 
instinct, that our modern British godships affect the heights of Simla 
^and Darjeeling and Ooty. 


We read : — ' 

“The Indo-European Correspondence tells the following : — We were 
told a good joke by an Iiishman last week. During a voyage at sea 
he was, ♦/iking dinner on Good Friday with the officers on boaid and 
politely refusing roast beef, he had helped himself to some fish. There- 
upon came a butler with some pretensions to wit, and who was on that 
Recount a general favourite, and 4 May I offer you some sauce? 1 he 
said ‘but I must tell you beforehand that there is butter in it.’ 

4 Ccitninly ’ said P.uldy, and he helped himself foiihwitb. 

4 How is it then, bit?.’ said the saucy butler, 4 that you have no scru- 
ples against eating of the substance of the cow, and you have against 
eating the cow ? One would think it absurd.’ 

4 Not a bit,' replied Paddy as he went on. 

4 Why 1 I should like to hear the reason why, 1 insisted the butler, 
who saw evidently that the interest of the gallery was roused, and who 
thought of making game of the Hibernian. 

4 Faith !’ said Paddy looking up to him with a nieiry twinkle'in his 
eye. f 4 IPs no more absurd for me to eat of the substance of the cow 
and not to eat the cow, than it was for you to cat of the substance of 
your mother aqd not to eat your mother.’ 

An immense outburst of laughter welcomed the unexpected reply, 
affd the saucy bulter was for rest of the dinner extinguished. 1 ’ 

, In the simplicity of his genius, Paddy threw out a brilliant sugges- 
tion. It has certainly a wider application than ever he dreamed of. 
He probably dofe’s not know the difference (between vegetarianism in 
the East and vegetarianism in the West. The difference lies in the 
Indian Vaishnavas revelling in milk in its varied forms, at the same 
time that they shun contact with any kind or form of meat, while the 
European party who preach up fruits and faiinacea as the proper 
food of man, object to milk as meat in solution. The pretensions 
of the latter are very well rebuked by Paddy, whose reply is the 
Vaishnavas’ argument. It exposes the folly of their fanaticism. 
You cannot do without milk, however wise or scrupulous you may 
pretend to be. It is the law of nature. You begin the world with 
milk. But that is no reason for feeding'upon animals as men do, by 
killing. There 1 It is killing for a purpose that is— murder. 

i 


The Emperor William’s recent visit to Stetfin, has revived a good 
story. He visited the. place during his Regency in 1861, when his 
brother, King Frederic William IV., was incapacitated for public life. 
There was the usual public dinner in. his honour, which His Royal 
Highness attended. The chief of the local administration, in pro- 
posing the Regent’s health, waxed nervous and gave such unmistakable 
signs of 14 funk ” that his friends had c#iuse to be alarmed at where he 
would land. When he came to “And when your Royal Highness 
comes to us # as King”— he >yas hurriedly interrupted by his 
neighbours, who nudged hiifi, and whispered, 44 For Heaven’s sake, be 
caieful !” This completed the unfortunate speaker’s ruin. He sudden- 
ly stopped short, and then, more confused' than ever, Continued— 

44 Which God forbid 1” 

That reminds us of Lord Gough’s speech at the public dinner to the 
officers returned from Dalhousie’s victorious Burman War, which the 
gallant Cotnmander-in-Chief with unwitting abruptness ended with a 
thundering JaoSooer! though the cause of the sinking is different 
in the two cases. 

t\ 

WITH many signs of the antipuritan spirit, are the British going fo 
show their loyalty to their stern old forefathers, by resuming only the 
principles of their Nomenology ? Kingsley ‘ notwithstanding, the 
Cromwellians were an unamiable repulsive set. As if to match their 
ugly “round” pates, they burdened themselves with enormous pre- 
posterous names. Their designations looked more like sentences. 

, The Scriptures were freely laid under contribution, but their own 
peculiar humour supplied the characteristic material \ In those days, 
good John Bright would have been Peace-at-any-price Bright But 
this is a joke before names covering full ethical phrases and Biblical 
sentiments. It would not have been strange to come across God’s-own- 
devoted-servant Jack, or Praise-God-and-damn-the-devil Brown, or 
Tell-the-truth-and-shame-the-Devil-at-all-times Jones. The Protector 
would have been better pleased with his parents and god-father, had 
they called him Righteousness-Exalteth-a-Nation, or Vengeance-is-mine- 
saith-the-Lord. As if to illustrate the saying, Nothing like leather, a 
leather seller in Fleet Street had the name of Praise-God Barebones. 
This fellow outheioded his own godfather. For, he gaveVis son— 
whom he meant for a liberal profession— a Christian name at which 
Heathen potentates might gape in astonishment, baptising him under 

the appellation of If-Jesus-Christ-had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst- 

been-doomed Barebones. 

A child in Somersetshire has been recently christened Victoria 
Jubilee Coronation. 

Mr. Stead has taken the inask off many respectabilities and generally 
exposed the pretensions of the Biitisli Upper Ten. Blue Aristocracy 
is not a whit supetior to Bloated Plutocracy in general. The Earl 
of Aiiesbury has been found o tt and warned off the British course. It 
is said that this means social ostracism. We can scarcely credit this ; 
it may be so for a time. The occasion is being taken advantage of , 
for an attack on the Upper Chamber. There is no lack of materials ; 
the framer of the indictment is embarrassed by the mass of accumulat- 
ed scandal. As before, so in our purer days, there are not only too 
many black sheep of sons, but even blacklegs in the privileged order 
and its connections. The mere fox-hunting lords and lordlings are 
contemptible enough. The Windhams and Carringtons, who drive pub- 
lic conveyances on the highway, are objects of pity, being pitiable 
indeed. But what shall we say of sharp practitioners like the Ailes- 
burys ! 

An English Sunday paper, after some flings at the Duke of Marl- 
b nough a nd the late Loid Aylesford, adds:— 

“ Then there was the lord who was never sober from the moment he 
came of age, and who, after embarrassing his estate very considerably 
(though it brought in something over /120,000a year when became 
into it and there was neaily a million of accumulations), died before 
he wa? 27, under most singular circumstances. Some say he died in a 
four-wheeled cab, into which he was thrust by a woman he had en- 
nched, directly it was seen be was in danger. She was not going to 
have a nasty corpse m her bouse— not if she knew it. Others say he 
succeeded m getting home, but died on the doorstep; while still others * 
aver that the cabman turned him out on the way, and he died in the 
gutter. Anyway, he is dead, and the young man who succeeded him 
is likely, by some of ins peculiarities, to far surpass his near relative’* 
record. He has already figured in one or two of Her Majesty’s courts 
under circumstances which might have visited him with the censure 
of the press, if he had not been so very privileged a person. The 
woman to whom I have referred in passing ts the one who' was taken, 
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down to his ancestral hall by a great peer, with a imme illustrious iti 
the history of England 1 ' and seated at the same table with his wife and 
daughters. There is a courtesy earl in the south of the country, who 
will in due course be a marquis, who has fq be strapped down in his 
bed of nights, and is neves left by himself. This some-day-to-be here- 
ditaiy legislator is now and again allowed to hunt the fox or the hare, 
of the stage, but in ihetield he is always accompanied by four keepers 
all better mounted than he is himself, all good horsemen, and all 
ready to prevent his getting into mischief, or tnakiiig,too awful an ex- 
hibition of himself. I would rather be he, though he is not allowed to 
conduct the most private ana personal of his acts and duties unless 
somebody is with him, than I would be another evurtesy earl — the son 
of one of our semiroyal dukes tlm time— who, though not considered 
mad, must often thjnk himself so.* Thisi noble youth married a merry 
lady, who, being merry and light withal, left him in due course, and is 
now living par amours with a well-known member of the betting ling. 
Owing tt> the peculiar constitution of our courts neither the lord not 
his lady can get divorced, and so a suit for dissolution of marriage on 

the part of the Earl of E , whose ground was that the lady had 

been married before he married her, and was not a widow at the time, 
failed signally.” 

After such an account, how ineffably fatuitous appears Lord John 
Manners’ fervid burst of u Young Englandism.” 

THEY are feting out Sir Alfred Lyall in the North West. There was a 
farewell ball on Friday the 4th by the civil officers of Oudh. All the 
Commissioners and Judges and most of the Deputy Cominissioneis 
were present. They danced the farewell waltz till 4 in the morning, 
as if there would be no more cakes and ale and merriment after the 
setting of the Lyall sun. Next day, Sir Alfred held a reception in 
the Chattermanzil to receive addresses from Nawab Mirza Mahdi 
Ali Khan, on behalf of the ex-royal family of Oudh, from Kana 
Sir Shanker Baksh Singh, on behalf of the Taluqdars, and frpin 
the Lucknow Municipality, the Julsa-i-Tazib, the Rifah-i-Am, and the 
Ldcknow Institute. The fete of the Taluqdars, far which they had 
been preparing for sometime, Ame off on Monday the 7th in the 
Kaiser Bag. Again Rana Sir Shanker fired a farewell address, by way 
of appropriate introduction to the display of rockets and fire-balloons 
which followed, and then Sir Alfred turned his back sorrowfully on 
the Baronial — Envelope, and left for Bpnares, which was reached the 
next day the 8th. At the railway platform, Raja Shiva Prasad 
attacked him with a 'Municipal parchment of good things. 

A few months back, Native Opinion of Bombay contained an article 
on the utility of trees. It was rather a queer place for such a produc- 
tion to appear in, and we confess we were not without our speculations. 
It had all the appearance of a contribution from some expert in Eu- 
rope. Or it was the outcome of the studies of a student of science in 
India. Be that as it may, it was a weighty article embodying the most 
advanced knowledge of the day and the most enlightened Conceptions. 
We had intended to reproduce it, but unfortunately lost sight of it 
during the holidays. We were recently reminded of it by a paragraph 
in the same journal headed Plagiarism to the following effect, quoting 
from memory, that is to say— 

We are pleased— says lVative Opinion — to see our articie on the 

utility of trees reprinted in the but we would have 

been still more pleased had the source of the article been acknowledged. 

Nothing could be more reasonable. Our contemporary may well 
complain that a remarkable article, the like whereof does not often ap- 
pear in the newspaper press, should be reproduced by another, 
without even the courtesy *of a paltry acknowledgment. 

The ways of the generality of the Indian Press are the despair of 
those unfortunate journalists who, work honestly to fill their columns. 
The Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gazette seem to be regarded 
as fair game by respectable papers of the highest pretensions. Their 
news, procured at no small cost, and their paragraphs by well-paid 
hands, arc so daily and hourly purloined. Our little paper itself is not 
•pared, either by friend or foe. In a single issue of a contempoiary, 
we find no less than four of our .paragraphs of the same day “conveyed’ 
bodily, though somewhat marred in the operation by the devils. 
Like our brother of Bombay Native Opinion^ we too should be 
content if only our brethren of the quill, or their knights of 
the scissors, carried their appreciation a little farther and ’mentioned 
the sources of their pleasure and edification. Perhaps, these “ eminent 
conveyancers” take us to be one of themselves. Let us, therefore, 
once for all, assure them that we are not ; we have no business at all in 
that line, whether in an “eminent” or an insignificant way. Our con- 
tents are all our own. Our entire paper is original, in the sense in 
which such a term may properly be applied to the different matters that 
find place in a newspaper. It is to mark this peculiarity that we 


ttave changed the title of the first department of our paper from 
“The Week” to “ News and Comments.” Nevertheless, we see there 
is an impression in some quarters— derived doubtless from the general 
practice — that this pat t of the paper at any rate is made up of mere 
extracts from other sources. It is not ; bein^ our own like the re- 
mainder. That is, where extracts are made they are indicated as such ; 
where the source of any quotation ma/be ascertained it is mentioned, 
though, in the confusion of the general practice, this is not always practi- 
cable. In a few j:ases only, are theySdlowed to stand by themselves; 
otherwise, there is always something d&tin£tly added, in the way of 
information or thought. The matters are not taken at random from 
other papers but carefully selected, and the extricts ate reduced by 
1 ejection of repetitions and inconsequential particulars, onlp the pith 
being retained. In many cases, the purport is rewritten by us ; the 
object being to make a small space contain the hugest amouift of 
“news and comment.” And the same rule is observed throughout. 
Subjects which are seized with avidity for long-winded “leaders” in 
other quarters, are often disposed of in paragraphs. For news we 
depend upon our contemporaries, of course, yet we are able occa- 
sionally to contribute to the gtyieral stock. As a weekly paper 
and a native one, however, wc never get credit for * it ; hence we have 
almost given up the hunt. Nevertheless, we think we do some service 
by sifting the supplies of our brethren of the morning p^ess. All sorts 
of rumours and “ gup ” and interested accounts get into the papers 
—these we steadily refuse to circulate. Hence our paper may seem 
deficient in this particular. With respect to “ Correspondence,” we, as 
a rule, never publish what has once appeared in any other paper. Wo 
are diminutive in size, and feeble enough, but we are ourself— in matter 
and manner, in form and spirit. For, our views also are ours. This is 
more than can be said of many papers. To those who are not in the 
secret, the unanimity of the Native Press must bd simply most 
marvellous. * 

Last week, reproaching the Cuddapah vakils for their very unlawyerly 
conduct in not defending an accused prosecuted by the District 
Judge, we alluded, in passing, to the deterioration of the bench and bar 
nearer home. We could do no more. The subject is delicate and does 
not admit of coarser, or more pointed or specific, treatment. * Yet, the 
subject is of vital importance and, if not noticed at all, .or noticed 
with false delicacy or disingenuous ingenuity,* the gravest interests of 
the public might suffer. It was our earnest coviction to that effect, 
and no flippant desire for notoriety or “ sensation,” that prompted us 
As usual, the remark did not escape the ly»x eye of \ke Father 
of the Bengal Press. 

The Indian Daily News of Fiiday says :■ - ' 

“There is often something sterling in the comments of our native 
contemporary, .and when we find anything pertaining to the nature ol 
censure, we do not necessarily place it to the account of \*ntagonism. 
There is such a spirit of loyalty and good s«m-»e in the editor’s remarks 
as a rule, that it is well to notice them, whatever may be thought of the 
rabid portion of native journals. It is not veiy flaiteiing to be tdld dl 
the decadence of the morale of both bench and bar in India, even 
though it be qualified by the admission that it is exceptional and tempo! 
raiy. It would be interesting to inquie intone causes of this declen- 
sion. There is no doubt that the two act and le-act upon each other, 
One thing may be that there has seemed a disposition of late years tc 
interfere with the independence and high character of the High Court 
It is not desirable that this feeling should be encouraged, for if there is 
even a suspicion that the Court will be degraded, there will be no in 
ducement for judges to seek to adorn the bench or for able barristers 
to seek either wealth or reputation by practising at the bar. And tlu 
influence extends beyond the Courts of the Presidency. Y\^ are toU 
that native lawyers and judges take their examples from these Courts 
and if they deteriorate, the influence is sure to be frdt throughout tin 
whole judicial administration. We have heard ficquerit lemarks o 
late about cases in the High Court which we would have prcfeired no 
to hear, »nd to which we should hesitate to give definite expiessior 
without evidence which could be substantiated. We can hnlv trust will 
our native contemporary, that whatever of weakness or defects then 
may be in the High Courts, they are exceptional and temporary.” 

Hope is most hopeful, said we, noticing the birth of our contemporary 
The fond anticipation has not been belied. The new paper has ai 
interesting individuality. It is unambitious and thoroughly practical 
It gives a variety of readable matter and once a month a good cartoon 
grave or gay. A paper for the million as it professes to be, it eschew 
the rugged and disputed paths of the haute politique to deal with matter 
immediately affecting the interests of its constituents. These belon 
to the poorer classes of our English-rcading population, consisting 
for the most part, of clerknand assistants in Government as well as i 
quafi-public and private employ, It is now dealing with the intenu 
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management and discipline of one of the great Government railway^ 
and exposing the Cruelty which is victimising the voiceless poor, alike 
subjects and servants of the Queen, by dozens. Under the name of 
economy and efficiency, men who have plied tlieir quills for years with 
credit, are unceremonfrfhsly sent adrift, to make room for newer 
favorites no better than they should be. Any pretext is good enough 
to these little men dressed in ‘brief authority for kicking Bengalee 
kerani out of his stool and post. And, thus, even pensionable public 
servants hatfte been ruined. f 

* The office has a EuropeanSigifre head, of course, but the real ship- 
master and master of the situation— and situations, is a Punjabi 
glorying in an unpronounceable alliterative name. He is said to be a 
plausible imetious little man, but as precious a petty tyrant as ever 
was permitted to try the patience of a haidwoiking class of public 
servants. 

t 

IF we have Bhoses in our community, we have Pramanicks also, 
thank God | or our society would have been miserable indeed. We 
have just heard of a splendid act of libeialiiy, in the cause of learning, 
of our Bengali Hatem Baboo Kali Kristo Pramanick, in the shape of 
a donation to the BEiilding F'und of the excellent institution founded 
thirty years ago by that devoted educationist, now no more, Babn 
Thakooulas Chuckerbutty— the Calcutta Training Academy. Paiti- 
culais next time. # 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER !2 , iSS 7 . 
THE NEWEST DISCOVERY. 

c 

It is rare Jo find even in the pages of the Pioneer 
a thicklier set of fallacies and absurd inventions 
than those which encumber the columns of a recent 
issue thereof, treating of The New Caste, which the 
terrified imagination of the conductors of that journal 
has conjured up into existence. This new caste is 
composed, according to our contemporary, of “ the 
Hindus who have received an English education in 
our schools. * *'* * They pursue allied occu- 

pations, that is to say, public or private service in 
posts where a knowledge of English is required. 
Literat Jre and the Bar ; they have adopted a novel 
diet, by rejecting or relaxing the stringent rules of 
their fathers in this curious matter of Hindu obser- 
vance, 1 they are distinguished by a peculiar dress ; 
they are-united by common sentiments as to religion, 
very different from those of the uninstructed ; and 
they associate exclusively with each other. What 
‘ more is required to constitute a new caste ? ” What 
indeed ? 

To begin with, it is quite wrong to say that the 
Hindus, educated in English, pursue allied occupa- 
tions. “ Public or private service in posts where a 
. knowledge of English is required,” is in itself a list 
wide enough to cover a vast held of disallied occu- 
pationS. It would be an abuse of language to sav, 
for instance, tjiat a Minister of a Native State, "a 
High Court Judge, a District Magistrate, a Civ.l 
Surgeon, an Executive Engineer, an Assistant Comp- 
troller-General, an Assistant to a Political Agent, a 
Post Master General, an Inspector of Schools, a 
College Principal, a District Superintendent of Police, 
a Zemindari Manager, and a Secretary to a political 
Association, are all persons of allied pursuits. One 
might as well say that all men who walked on two 
legs, were allied to each other in occupation. While, 
therefore, the classification is, in one sense, too general, 
it is, 'in another sense, too limited, lor there are many 
persons pursuing similar occupations ■without a 
knowledge of English, with whom many: of rhe' above 
class have every feeling of clannishness. The Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, for example, would 
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have more fellow-feeling in the professional sense for 
his Boeotian constable than for the T'agore Law Pro- 
fessor,— the I nspector of Schools for the lowliest pri- 
mary schoolman/ in his circle than for the Superin- 
tendent of V accination ; and so on. If such be the 
mutual dissimilarity of the “services,” how much is it 
heightened l)y throwing in “ Literature and the Bar” 
into the hodge-podge ! So much for 1 the illusion of 
allied occupations. 

Nor is there more truth in the picture of the unifor- 
mity of a novel diet for all the Hindus educated in our 
schools. The food of every climate has been the 
outcome of national experience, and it would not be 
safe to discard the same for any foreign model. 

I he first generation of natives, imbued with the des- 
tructive influences of an irreligious education, evinced 
a strong leaning for beef-steak and brandy, but, with 
increasing years and numbers, there has been a re- 
markable return to sobriety. The staple food and 
drink of the vast majority of the Hindus, educated in 
English at Indian schools, are the same as those of 
other Hindus of their Province; and, consequently, 
there is as much variance between the diet of educat- 
ed Hindus of different Provinces as in the case of 
uneducated classes of the respective territories. 
Upon a comprehensive view, setting apart individual 
fancies, it will be manifest that the class of diet does 
not depend updn the education or ignorance of the 
consumer, but upon his means of life and the current 
Hindu menu of the locality. 

But, by all means,' the most farcical remark 
is the one that the educated Hindus are distin- 
guished by a peculi'ar dress. Why, the very 
reverse has been the subject of much patriotic 
lamentation from time to time. A great por- 

tion of those who have crossed the Kalapani, do indeed 
affect European costume, but they are but a handful 
when compared with the hundreds and thousands who 
receive some sort of English education in our Indian 
schools. There is more discipline in this respect in 
other parts of India. Generally, the educated native 
sticks to iiis provincial costume, except so far as the 
behests of superior authority may compel or en- 
tourage a departure. In Bengal, there is greater 
license in the matter of dress, but this only leads to 
multiplication of types. We are lqtlf tempted to send 
.1 copy of the Calcutta Congress photograph to our 
contemporary, whence oceulnr evidence could be 
derived as to tile extreme diversity of styles of dress 
prevailing at the present day amongst the educated 
Hindus. A social gathering of the educated Hindus 
in Bengal, would furnish as much diversity of dress 
as a Fancy Dress ball, and, although in other pro- 
vinces, there is more of internal ' •uniformity, yet the 
vast mass of educated Hindus stick to the style of 
dress which is the current one for respectable people, 
irrespective of linguistic qualifications. There is 
no style of dress which could be described as the 
common property of educated Hindus throughout 
India. 

Then, as to the “ common sentiments as to religion, 
very different from those of the uninstructed,” these 
again are as much imaginary as the other resem- 
blances fancied to exist. It is quite true that the 
educated Hindus have not the same actual cult as 
tjie mass of their countrymen, but, in the educated, 
community itself, there is as little uniformity of doc- 
trine. The Hindu pioneers of English education, 
mostly under missionary influences, started with a 
strong leaning towards Christianity, but that stage 
is now passed, and there is hardly any shade of 
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theistic or atheistic belief, positive or negative, which ' IS IT RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION? 
has not its disciple amongst the educated Hindus. ** 

Nevertheless, the educated Hihdu, worthy of his # 

name, has the broadest tolerance for the faiths of his * F every thinking man is obliged to admit, after a survey 


more ignorant countrymen. The phenomenon is not 
new to the country. There has always existed a 
body of esoteric doctrines which has satisfied the 
moral and intcHectuaf aspirations of the better cul- 
tured classes in the community, who* were not satis- 
fied with the niaterial worship «of the masses. Such 
esoteric doctrines, however, are not the monopoly of 
the Hindus who have received an English education. 
Furthermore, we seem to be the contemporary spec- 
tators of the throes of a vast religious revival in Hin- 
duism, of an earnest endeavour to purify the in- 
digenous religion of the country upon which is 
moving numbers of men untinctured with English 
education. • ' 

We are not aware of the alleged exclusiveness of 
• the English educated Hindus in associating with one 
another. Our observation, over a pretty large field, 
gives very different results. In all national festivals, 
in all domestic festivities, on all public occasions of 
rejoicing, the Hindus Ireely mix amongst themselves, 
without any check imposed by linguistic attainments ; 
and we may even go further and say, that Hindifs 
and Mahomedans equally mix together in social in- 
tercourse, without any % English watchword for 
segregation. • 

The only real common tie between educated Hin- 
dus throughout India, at the present moment, is one 
of common political opinions. That is the widest 
platform upon which they can meet, although there 
is no doubt that continued intercourse on that plat- 
form will naturally lead in the future to better co- 
hesion in many other matters. 

And, supposing that the allegations were all true, 
cannot the same style of argument be used to set 
aside the verdict of the educated community in every 
country ? A caste, which is yearly being increased 
by thousands of recruits drawn indiscriminately from 
every other caste, must, from its very constitution, tend 
more and more towards catholicity and representative- 
ness. * Time was, when the wrath of Angln-ludia 
centered upon the Brahmans as the source of all evil, 
and in the Western presidency a regular crusade was 
preitched against them. The Brahmans were the 
most intellectual class of the Hindus and the most 
successful pioneers in the acquisition of English 
education and the assertion of English rights. Con- 
sequently, with a certain class of writers, they were 
the incarnations of evil. As other Hinju castes im- 
bibed English education and its levelling ideas, they 
were found to be as bucl as the Brahmans, and the 
same class of writers are now coming forward to give 
the whole lot of educated Hindus in India the bad 
name which was at first reserved for the Poona 
Brahman and the Bengali Baboo. Although our 
Mahomedan brethren, on the principle of divide ct 
wipera^ are now being patted on the back as against 
the naughty Hindus, we have no doubt that when the 
number of English educated Mahomedans becomes 
large enough to exceed the number of the loaves an,d 
fishes which Anglo-India is prepared to share with 
them, and when consequently the Mahomedan grows 
as clamorous and unfettered as the Hindu, the circle 
of abuse will be still further enlarged, so as to include 
all educated Indians, irrespective of their religion. 


of the social strata, of which he himself forms a unit, that 
the religious belief of most men Js founded on a basis of 
fear ; hence it ought more correctly to be called superstition 
instead of faith, and that whilejit partakes of this# character 
it is valueless in the sight of G(M for without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” And the very essence of faith 
is the belief that there is a God and thfit He is the re- 
warder of those that seek Him diligently. To seek God 
we must know something of His character. Wc are told 
authoritatively that God fs love. If God is love, then all 
who draw nigh to Him, must draw near in a spirit of love ; 
a spirit of confidence ; love must be the source and prompt- 
ings of all our actions ; of all our works Godward. Though 
this truth is as clear as sunlight, yet .how impossible it is to 
find words to convey it in all its clearness, to the minds of 
men whose actions Godward are prompted by a slavish 
fear. One feels the power of superstition when one at- 
tempts to do so, notwithstanding that the statements set 
forth may be full of wisdom and logical correctness. The 
hearers fall back on tradition ; it must be so ; our fathers 
thought it so. The words of the prophet of old recur to 
mind, “ turn yc, turn ye,” “ why will ye die.” Why, “ seek 
the living among the dead.” The way of life has no dark- 
ness in it, and it is darkness that begets fear* Yc who 
desire life, eternal life, seek God according to His command- 
ments, cast from you the teachings of men when they op- 
pose the teachings of God! Why reverence olden things? 
Will tradition save you? Judge ye as reasonably men. 
I’robc to the core the sources of your belief ; the motives 
of your actions ; and 0I1 be sincere ,pnd honest # in your 
summing up ! 

If this is true regarding most men who believe in and 
acknowledge a God, is there not foll£ in the attempt to 
I stem the rising tide of disbelief 1 ^ a crusade of argument 
in defence or support of particular forms of belief which 
seem to be assailed ? When men asked the Master for a 
sign in proof of the verity of His doctrines and In attes- 
tation of His Divinity, lie refused to comply with the de- 
mand on Him. It was of a piece with the taunting and 
tempting cry of Satan, “If thou be the Son of God, com-* 
mand that these stones be made bread;” “ if thou be the 
Son of God cast thyself down.” These were perfectly reason- 
able appeals ; they were logical arguments in favour of proof 
It would not have advantaged the cause of C hristianity 
if Christ had accepted the challenge of the Enemy of Souls ; 
and it does not advantage the cause of Christianity to-day 
when the preachers or teachers of the Faith* undertake to 
supply proof of the truth of the doctrines they seek to pro- 
mulgate. » It will be alleged in answer to this , reasoning 
that, if some endeavour were not made ^to defend the 
Faith, it would be beaten down and overwhelmed. No doubt 
Satan argued that the refusal to comply with his demand 
for proof was in fact a disproof. Nevertheless the arch- 
tempter knew better, and he actually proposed the appeal 
as a snare. Wc believe the present demand for proofs is a 
•snare, and wc regret to find that some good' and true 
champions of the Faith are falling into it. Though one 
went* to them from the dead they would not believe. 
Though the most concltvdve evidence were offered of the 
truth of Christianity, there would not be one more Christian. 
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Disciples are not made by argument ; they are attracted b/ 
love. And this is why superstition^-which is fear disguised — 
stands in the way of progress in truth, * and constitutes an 
obstacle. Superstitiop is based on fear ; and where there 
is fear there cannot be love, for perfect love casteth out fear. 

Depend upon it, a superstitious reverence for the Unseen 
and for the subject-matter of religion is detrimental to the 
cause of tftith. People are ftot to be frightened into re- 
ligion any more than they are to be frightened into being 
moral. The doctrine that wins and consoles is more power- 
ful than yiat which coerces or commands. “ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
yoifrest” — this is the genius of the religion that draws 
men and makes disciples of them. “ The devils believe 
and tremble ;” but neither their believing nor their 
trembling is of any avail. Man is to be won back to 
allegiance to his Maker, not driven back. The angel with 
the flaming sword was placed at the gate of paradise to 
keep Adam out of the garden, qot to guide him back to 
happiness. It is the yearning love of the shepherd who 
leaves His flock to go out into the wilderness to save one 
poor wanderer which constrains and saves. Superstition is 
the homage of terror ; true religion is the tribute of love and 
loyalty, and has nothing in common with a sense of fear. 
We judge this an opportune moment to speak out on the 
cognate subjects of superstition and sentiment. We have 
not sought Jto enforce any special views or to denounce any. 
Our purpose has been to try to convince those who so far 
accept our counsel as to be influenced by it of the all import- 
ant need of honesty. If we have condemned any, our aim 
has been to impress more forcibly on teachers, preachers, 
parents? husbands, wives, yea, on all men and women, what- 
ever theij; position or relationships may be, the vital im- 
portance attached to* truth and truthfulness in the heart. 
We embrace the opportunity offered by the discussion of 
this subject of superstition to draw together the lines of a 
policy vffiich has for its purpose to make religion a matter 
of fact for the ycrung and the busy in life. We want men 
and women to be in earnest and less sentimental on this 
subject — tp lay aside the tricks and mannerisms of con- 
ventional thought, and to bring commonscnse to bear on 
a clgtss of subjects which constitute the religion of common 
life. Sunday religion, church and chapel religion, profes- 
•sional religion, sentimental religion, are of no avail. If a 
man would be truly religious, he must be true first and 
religious afterwards. It seems to us that superstition is the 
banc of honesty of thought and in relation to this important 
subject throughout its various phases. “ Ye are too super- 
stitious ” was the rebuke of the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
those who erred in being overmuch anxious about the 
grasp of their faith. Those to whom he spoke seemed to be 
desirous of discovering, if possible, more gods and subjects 
of belief. They were not satisfied with the complexity of 
the religion which a relatively high degree of culture had 
developed in their midst. Superstition is the bane and 
spiritual vice of this day, as it was of that. Let superstition 
die and commonscnse prevail, is our hearty prayer. 

L. 

•public Paper. 

thFuttarpara assault case. T - 

On Complaint of Sarat Chunder Chatterju 

The complainant is the Municipal overseer of Uttarpara. The 
accused is a son of Raja Peary Mohan Mookerji and a grandson 
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of Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerji. The facts alleged are that accused 
assaulted complainant with a light walking stictf on the evening of 
the 3rd October. The mptive that the parties are on opposite 
sides in the notorious factions of Uttarpara, and specially that on 
that day complainant had made a complaint at the thana against 
accused for trying to ride him down. Two witnesses support com- 
plainant as to the assault. There is really no discrepancy of the 
least importance*in their evidence. The last was a young boy of 
very respectable family and I think jngenuous. Two witnesses 
called by complainant, both men of some posifton, one doubly 
related to accused, deny knowing anything of the matter. Accused 
denies the whole matter in toto and* produces witnesses not exactly 
to an alibi , but rather to the fact that nothing of the sort took place, 
as it is admitted that he passed close by the alleged place of occur- 
rence. The first of them, Chandra Kumar Mookhafji is a 
man of some position being a qualified medical practitioner. He is 
also a man whose demeanour is not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, the quarrelsome defiant way in which every answer was 
brought and the constant attempt to fix a quarrel on his cross-ex- 
aminer are not facts in his favor. This witness swears that he never 
lost sight of accused all afternoon and this would if believed com- 
pletely dispose of the charge. The n$xt witness is Nibaran 
Chandra Mandal, a goldsmith to whose shop complainant was said 
to havfe gone immediately before the occurrence. He deines that 
complainant went, says the ornaments in question were returned 
before. This man however is a small man and doubly a tenant of 
Baboo Joy Kissen’s branch of the family and there is the admission 
that complainant * had had ornaments making there. The next 
witness is the assistant Librarian who says accused came there 
aj 5-30. This is just before the assault was alleged (5-30 to 5-45) 
and the evidence, I think, would amount to nothing were it 
n<y also the case that the witness is practically a servant of Joy 
Kissen Baboo’s and that his brother’s house is mortgaged to Baboo 
Joy Kisscn for Rs. r i,ioo. One point in evidence remains to *be 
mentioned, a complaint to the poliqe next day made by complainant. 
This was put in and admitted. He says the tiiqe there written 
6-30 p. m., was a mistake of the police. It may or may not be. 

I fancy the whole body of witnesses are mueh less sure about time 
than they assert themselves. 

On the whole case I cannot believe it is false. It was fairly 
brought forward by complainant and promptly complained of 
at the thanna. I do not think that the witnesses who have 
been summoned and called and have not borne evidence in 
his favour arc to be counted against him. The account of the 
assault given by three persons is clear, and I believe true. I convict 
the accused under See. 352 I. P. C. and sentence him to a fine of 
Rs. 51 fifty-one only and costs Rs. 3 to complainant. 

(Sd.) F. W. DUKE, 

Offg. Joint- Magistrate. 

The 28th October 1887. 


MONGHYR. 

Jamal pore, November 8, 1887. 

The Rev. P. M. Rudra, a missionary attached to Kisscnagore,. 
Bengal, was here the other day, and delivered an address in English 
in the native Institute, on the subjetf of “ Secrets of Human 
Life.” His address, which was Written, was concise and full of matter 
50 far as Christianity and its principles arc concerned. He dwelt at 
large on man’s inner and outer life, “ Dead” and “ Spiritual” life 
as well, and suggested the advisability of every man, irrespective of 
color and creed, not to be content with caving, drinking, and 
amassing wealth only but to seek for that righteous and holy path, 
which would had, to Heaven and enable him to have communion 
with the groat God of the Universe. As a rule, being a Christian 
missionary, he left no stone unturned' fo convince the audience 
that Christianity alone is the only* means of salvation* 

In connection with the charitable acts of the late Mr. H. Dear, 
another act of public utility has come to my notice. The deceased 
had a number of houses in the Fort of Monghyr let out on rent 
for some time. I understand he has willed that these houses be sold 
and the sale proceeds made over to the District Charitable Society 
at Calcutta. 

The Railway Company’s new steamer “ Bradford Leslie” is now 
complete, and on her way up to Sahebgunge via the Sundrabunds, 
to work the Ferry service between Sahibgange and Caragotah 
Ghats. On the steamer’s arrival at Sahebgunge there will be a nice 
opportunity for those who would like to take a trip across the river 
in a newly built and handsome steamer, to do so. 

The people of this place are now in the midst of great excite- 
ment for the ensuing municipal elections. It is our tervent hope 
that *such men will be elected as are able to devote time, energy 
and attention to municipal matters and the gpodi of the town. 

The depression of traffic on the East Indian Railway still con- 
tinues. 

The climate of the place now may be said to- be. pretty fair* 
Fever has abated. The winder has set in. 
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News and Comments. • 

a 

OUR Steuart Bayley has svmmoned the several Mciubcis of the 
O local Council for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations to 

resume the work of the Session this day. 

« 

* « 

SIR Auckland Colvin, accompanied by the Misses Colvin and Nfis. 
J. Colvin, arrived at Allahabad last Saturday morning. He was | in- 
stalled next Monday, the 21st Nov., Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces which office also now carries the t Chief Commission- 
ership of Oudh. His firjst act wa'S to see, the same evening, Sir Alfred 
Lyall off whom he accompanied to the Railway station with a large 
crowd of Europeans and natives. Sir Auckland has chosen Captain 
J. Colvin as his Private Secretary. 


We read in a Constantinople telegram of the 22nd October : — 

« The English Embassy here has received information of an insult 
to the master of the yacht Rosalind and the English Consul in Rhodes 
by two Turkish officials. It is reported that the insult was the result 
of ill-feeling caused in the island by the conversion to Christianity of 
a young Turkish woman. On her arrival in Rhodes she was im- 
prisoned for changing her religion. The Consuls of England, Russia, 
France, and Austria protested, and she was released. The English 
Consul in consequence of the insult telegraphed to the fleet at Cepha- 
lonia requesting the presence of an ironclad, but the Sultan on learn- 
jnjr/ii^e incident ordered the arrest of the Turkish officers, and sent 
a KtAl of division to place them on their trial.” . 

A IUW iiritalion that might have led to the gravest complica- 
tions? hasThus happily been nipped in the bud. The incident cannot, 
however, fail to diminish the prestige of the Porte at home. 

• 

* • • 

THE Madras Government have at last awakened to the necessity of a 
law for the safety of the public in public places. Accordingly, the law 
officers have been directed to draft a bill for the inspection and licensing 
of all places of public resort and entertainment. A good move which 
ought to move the other local Governments. 


purtneis of the store, would not take the colored bottle back. After 3, 
the master of the mail came do wi} and bullied the tradesman, but tough 
customer as White was, Ishmael was almost an Ishmael of a trades- 
man. He would not moveanjnch to humour the poor subaltern, any 
more than he was fughtened by his thunder. He wa^ apparently used 
to such heroes. Hut theie are heroes and heroes. Firm as a rock 
though the shop keeper stood on his right, he was by no means so fixed 
on the earth that a British Lieutenant might not uproot him, if so 
minded. So, alieady provoked by the detention of his eight Annas, 
Master White was still farther exasperated by the negative Ishmaelism 
of Ishmael— the Chapman’s nonchalance . White rushed to the attack 
on the black. The black’s black servant rushed to the rescue of his 
master. He was repulsed with some cuts of the hunting whip with 
which the enemy was armed. % 


A Hindu astrologer not unknown to fame, has been making a sensa- 
tion in the South and the West. He is a native of Jhind in the Pan- 
jab, his name Kashi Nath. Pandit Kashi Nath Jotsi has been out 

. . ~ . . . , ^ , befote in 1885, going to Bombay, and this year he had bein on'a pil. 

by two Turkish officials. It is reported that the insult was tne result * h 0 . 7 \ ..... tI . . 

of ill-feeling caused in the island by the conversion to Christianity of | grimage to Rameswar, taking in Hyderabad on his return, lie was back 

to Poona in the middle of last month. Hi. c , feats are a miracle to the 
unlearned and the bewildeiment of men of European science. He 
claims the power to piedict. He tells the past and the future of a 
man by simply looking at him, so the report goes. It i.^said that at 
Poona he lias not failed in a single instance. He holds of course a 
number of certificates from all sorts of men, including, among Orien- 
tals, the late Ameer Slierc All Khan, and, among Europeans, some of 
the highest civil and military officers and functionaries ( in India, such 
as Lieutenant-Governors, members of Council, Commissioners, and so^ 
forth. One testimonial signed by thmy six Euiopcans and natives 
111ns as follows — 

“We thoroughly examined him, and in spite of our strong prejudice* 
against any such knowledge an l edit ation. we finally found out Ufa t 
to the best of out knowledge and expniem e *n life, he is the only as- 
tiologer worthy of praise. We put Inin questions, and he «.wiotc 
them down before we spoke them out. He can tell the present, past, 
and future of man’s life by looking at lii.s face meiely.” 

THE Bengal Civilians, Covenanted and Statutory? will inaugurate thfc.L g t jn more l0 t i ie po j nt perhaps is a Pobtical Officer’s testimony, 


New Year by a dinner. Th$ Statutory will be the Statuary df the 
. occasion — mere table ornaments, «many of them, we suppose. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Bristol paper complains that one of her 
Majesty’s judges “lately underwent treatment at one of the great 
London hospitals, but did not judge it necessary to make any present 
to the hospital funds.” Judges out here may do worse. A well-known 
hereditary fortune has been wretkfed, in ministering to the convenience 
and pleasures of a dignitary of the bench, who was mean enough to 
take advantage of the weakness of the owner, who has not got even 
a handle of any kind to his name, for all his sacrifices. s , 

#** 

SUMMONS has issued against one Lieutenant D. Stewart, United 
£ervic*r€liib, Bangalore, for assault on a Mahomedan shopkeeper 
and bis attendent. The complainants allege that Lt. Stewart came 
to the shop m the Cash Bazar at noon of the i6tb instant and selected 
a white bottle of smelling salts and desired it to be kept aside for his 
syce who *>uid be sent : for it. At 2 O’clock a native servant came and 
purchased a eoiored bottle of smelling salts, but returned soon after, 
to return it in exchange for a white bottle, but Ismail Sait, one of the 


to wit — 

“ He told me Scindia would die on a certain date, which really came 
to pass.” 

He is said to be above pecuniary views. 

*** * * 

A German— Herr Ladcwigg— is said to be manufacturing paper that 
can resist the action of both fire and water. 

* s * 

• • 

The Paris Post Office has issued a notice tecommending the disuse 
of sealing-wax on ordinary letters for countries over the sea— in that 
the wax is melted by the heat under the tropics or by the fumigations 
to which mail bags are subjected. Science ought by this to have 
invented some sealer that will not stick when not wanted. Our 

secrets are now too much exposed to the weakness of gum arabic. 

# 

• • 

THEY are preparing in Australia for a Southern Polar expedition, and 
have instructed the Agent-General for Victoria to appl^to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for assistance— financial and otherwise. There 
have been many expeditions to the Arctic Sea, but the Antartic is 
yet a veiled world. No fresh light hp* been thrown on this part of the 


SnttcrOer* in ike country arc rejected to remit* portal, money order,, if P**»Ve, ***** **/•*' 

» • ' . - .. ■" * *k* T)dAA*im4nt. . No other nciiPt will m 
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globe since captain (afterwards Sir James^Ross discovered in February 
1842, the great wall of ice, at setenty eigllt degrees South. Captain 
Ross estimated the thickness of the wall at a* thousand feet and it 
rose in many points to a height of two hundred feet above the water ; 
and the Erebus and Terror sailed along its edge for four hundred 
and fifty miles without finding any break. Since then, no addition has 
been made to our knowledge of this icebouyd region. 

The County Court Judge at GMdWurn is suffering from at the worst a 
slight lapse of speech. In a case before him the other day, a witness 
happened to describe hynself as a 44 Commercial ” traveller, whereupon, 
44 you mean,”$aid the Judge, 44 a touter— a man who travels about the 
country touting for orders.” The witness ventured to protest against 
the opprobrious term “ tout,” and proceeded to differentiate the two. 
44 A commercial traveller was a respectable man of business,” said he, 
44 whereas a tout was usually a low character.” The Judge stopped 
him short saying that 44 there was no difference between them.” 
Witnesses are, of course, recognised game for bench as well as bar, 
in British courts. But though a witless might be easily bullied, the 
Press could not be sileAced. 7 )nth gives the Judge the retort — courte- 
ous shall we say? It says: — ‘‘A reproach of this sort comes with 
singularly bad grace from a County Court Judge, for there is certainly 
no body of men who tout so persistently and unscrupulously for 
briefs or appointments as barristers.” 

• # 

In consequence of scarcity of food in Bagdad last year, the Turkish 
Government directed the suspension of customs duty upon grains 
imported into Bagadad till the 12th of May 1887. Information has 
now been received by the Government of India that the exemption of 
the import of cer&als from customs duty has been extended to the end 

of May 1888. — fress Commissioner. 

• 

« • 

We learn by this week’s mail, that all the cities of Germany and 
Austria were preparing to celebrate on the 29th October last the 
hundredth anniversary of the evergreen 44 Don Juan.” This opera, 
written by» Mozart, expressly for the Theatre of Prague, was per- 
formed in that Theatre for the first time on that day, just loo 
years ago. # 
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• \ 

There will be an exhibition of textile goods andf machinery at War- 
saw in the middle of next month. 

• • 

• • » 

Man is man all the world over. The leading characteristics of British 
cockneyistn are reproduced in the citizens of all capitals. There 
are jokes current ajnong us of the Calcutta Baboo’s notion of planks 
from the rice tree. Even the peculiarity pf Cockney pronunciation 
is not without its analogue in the true 44 Ditchers.” 

But it is not the Calcutta Baboo only that makes a fool of himself 
in the country. Here is a good itory illustrating th« helplessness of 
those who ought to know. 

“‘Ah’ said the tourist, leaning over the fence and addressing the 
farmer, 4 may I make bold to inquire what that great quantity of green 
vegetation growing over there is ’ ? 4 Certainly, minister; that’s corn,’ 

4 Ah, thanks, and those large animals over beyond the fence, they are, er 
— ’ 4 Cows, my friend ; everyone of’em cows. Say, you don’t seem to 
be very well posted on these ’ere things.’ 4 Perhaps not. The fact is, 
my business has kept me so closely confined that this is the first chance 
I’ ve had to get out in the country.’ 4 Manager of bank, or something 
like that?’ 4 No, sir, I’m agricultural editor of a weekly newspaper, I 
have held that position for ten years. 

The Calcutta orators at many of the 41 mass meetings,” lately got 
up in the country, have had experiences* similar to this of the Agricul- 
tural Editor. 


A Wooden case has been dug up at Pompeii containing a set of 
surgical instruments, many of which are similar to those used in the 
present day. 


Here is a good anecdote of our Queen and one of her most brilliant 
statesmen : — f 

“After he had become comparatively rich ttfe Queen politely, but 
fn mly, commanded Lord Palmerston to get married. Lord Melbourne 
(the then Premier) was a confirmed widower, and if the Foreign Se- 
cretary continued a bachelor, there would soon be a serious difficulty 
about the leception of ambassadresses. 4 May it please your Majesty,’ 
said Lord Palmerston, ‘ 1 should.only be too happy to marry if I knew 
any one who would have me.’ The Queen graciously replied that there 
need be no difficulty on that head, and that if it were necessary, she 
would take upon herself to find a lady both ready and willing to be- 
come Lady P. So Lady Cowper was sent for from Rome, to reign for 
thirty years over the half of London Society. It is said, by the way, 
that the lady decided her husband was to be Prime Minister long be- 
fore the idea occuned to himself.” 


From the statement that the defendants have not only retained Sir 
Henry Jam^p, Q. C., M.F., Mr. Lutnlcy Smith, and Mr. William 
Graham but actually given through their solicitors instructfons to the 
last named barrister 1 6 draw the written statement, there is at any rate 
a show of earnestness in Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s action against the 

Times for its articles on 44 Parnellism and Crime.” 

• • 

Sir W. W. Hunter, k. e. s. i., c. i. e., retired from the Bengal Civil 

SeVvice from the 30th September 1887. 

• • 

• * * 

Mr. H. J. Parsons, a First grade Judge, lately acting as Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind, a Bombay Civilian of 20 years, succeeds Mr. 
Justice West on the bench of the Bombay High Court. — In order to 
meet accumulated arrears, two extra judges having been required, Mr. 
Kattigan and Mr. Roe have been gazetted Judges of the Punjab 
Chief Court. 


That story has its bearing on the present question of Hindu mar- 
riage which rages as violently as ever. 


We learn-- , 

44 It is stated that a Convention is about to be concludggLDfj^ben 
England and Get many for the protection of English pSrefus and 
guardians against bogus schools and ‘ pensions* in Germany, and for 
protecting German emigrants against spurious lodging houses in 
England.” 


pSrefits an< 


It seems time enough for the Bengal Council to pass measures for 
the protection of honest trade and* the most helpless part of the public 
from the frauds of advertisers and sham publishers and sham “medi- 


cine men.” 


• • 

Recent revelations having tried Government sorely, we see 

44 It has been ruted by the Government of India that, in future, no 
officer belonging to the service of, or in receipt of a pension from, the 
British Government, who is transferred to service under a Native State, 
may accept a pension or gratuity from, such State except with the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India.” 


Mr. Brandt will shortly letire from the Madras High Court bench, 
— I)r. French has resigned the Bishopric of Lahore with effect from the 
12th December next. 

• 

• * 

Major General Ne^narch having retried-, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. 
Toker will officiate as Military Secretary to the Government of India 
, until Lieutenant- Colonel Collett, Accountant-General, gone home for 
two months, returns to take up the Military Secretariat. Lt.-Col. 
H. G. Pritcharcf becomes Accountant-General. 

WE read in the Resolution on the Report on the Administration of the 
Port of Chittagong for the year 1886-87 that “ five vessels with jute 
from Naraingunge were wrecked in the Megna during the year. Two 
French vessels grounded by going out of their course : one of them 
foundered, and the other had to be condemned and sold.” It is also 
remarked that 44 it is chiefly to French vessels that accidents happen 
near the Port of Chittagong.” 


• • 

An Argentine Republican Correspondent writes : — 

“ The Liebig Extract of Beef Company has 15,000, 000 of dollars 
invested at Fray Bentos, a little town on the Uruguay River, where it 
consumes half a million head of cattle a year and pays dividends of 24 
per cent. The London and River Plate Frozen Meat Company is be- 
coming as great a commercial octopus as the Standard Oil Company, 
and is now shipping 7,000 carcasses a week to England on refrigerator 
ships constructed for the purpose.” 

WJiile oiy countrymen are here endeavouring to put a check upon 
indiscriminate cow-killing, it must be disheartening to them to know 
that there are countries which live upon the slaughter of the 
fyovine kind. 

• # 

Two Americans, Callan and Harkins, are being prosecuted for having 
in their possession a quantity of dynamite and plotting for an explosion 
in London. They have an active and widespread organisation in 
♦America, intended to harrass England by the agency of the most 
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not beg pardon of the gallant Colonel, looking over the insults be fias 
received, I fear he will go to the wal^” 

So be must, we are afraid, “ beg pAdon n or no. Razzaq must bow 
down to Kismat , with as good grace as he "tan command, consoling 
himself with the reflection, of which no earthly power can deprive him 
— that, after all, Khoda Razzaq. It is the sun of Marshall that now 
shines in the Deccan. Who tan cope with the favourite of fortune — 
the irresistible and irresppnsible dry-nprse of state— the protector of 
princes aird patrons of ministers —the superseder of the Residency— 
the confidant of the BritisV Proconsul— and last, not least, the medium 
of the Nizam’s offer of the first grand subscription from the first Native 
State to the British Indian Defence against the advancing Bear or the 
frightenlhg Bugbear ? 

After all, Rupefs are not quite so abundant as the playing at ducks 
arftl drakes with them, which has beqp going on so valiantly, might lead 
one to suppose. The following instance, taken from the same source, 
may seem too narrow a basis for such a statement, but straws shew the 
direction of the wind. 

“ In accordance with an order from H. H. the Nizam the pay of all 
the reduced hands that were unemployed on the 30th Aban 1296 Fasli 
was stopped from«the 1st Azar I2$7F.” 

They are prudent financiers in Hyderabad. They have begun to 
take care of the pence. The pound?, you know, will take care of 
themselves— ^f they can,— in pockTets beyond the state. 

Mr. J. H. Nelson, a District Judge in the Southern Presidency, has 
retired from the Covenanted Civil Service but not from active life. 
Nor does he go home, but sticks to the country. He intends to prac- 
tise at the bar the law he has hitherto declared from the bench, and 
has already enrolled himself. What success will attend his new 
branch of thtj profession, adopted in age and under the weight of 
a recognised personality, is more than we can venture to predict. In- 
deed, we do not know enough of him. He is a man of mark, but that 
may go against him. He is one of our living Indian jurists, with views 
of his own on Hindu law and on other juridical subjects, which he 
has never lost an opportunity of pressing on the attention of the 
public find the profession as well as the Government. He has been 
sharply criticised, in his own Presidency as well as in Bengal and 
other Provinces. But he was never silenced, having again and again 
returned to the charge. Such a controvertist— not to use the long 
dragging word in common use — is not likely to be cordially welcomed 

the easy-going members of a profession which takes law as it 
finds it"* in actual, not to say vulgar, practice, without caring 
for the topics of general jurisprudence or the niceties of parti- 
cular. Still less is the bench likely to regard with favor the 
prospect of his practice. Taking judge-nature as not usually very 
diffei ent# from human nature in general, the most uncompromising 
exposer of judicial pretensions may as well be warned to count 
up^n the evil eye of the bench. Mr. Nelson’s constant theme of com- 
plaint is against the vagaries of judge-made law in India, and Madras 
in especial. He started with the belief to which he sticks that the 
British bunglers have* made a mess of the Hindu Law. Such a law 
reformer, even when he occupied a position on the subordinate bench, 
would have been exceptionally lucky if he was treated by the superior 
dignitaries in the profession with the courtesy that was due to his 
office. In descending to the bar, he had better not expect any quarter. 


A great Schoolmaster is dead. The Reverend E. Thring, head- 
master of Uppingham School, was not only an excellent scholar who 
could impart knowledge and direct studies. He had the faculty for 
julministratjon. Without being at all a martinet, he could keep under 
.^liberal subjection his 14 young barbarians” at play as at work. He 
could do more, as endowed with higher powers. He had in him the 
organising of a great department or the supplying of any army in the 
field. When his educational works or even his entire strictly educa- 
tional work js forgotten, he will remembered as the pedagogue who 
planned and effected the migration of a whole school. The facts 
are thus given in the London Daily News 

“ Public attention, however, was directed to the school in the autumn, 
of 187 s by an outbreak of fever in the town and the school, and for a 
twelvemonth general interest was felt in the energetic efforts made to 
save the school. The outbreak took place in October, and on the 2nd 
of November the boys were dispersed for an unusually long holiday. 
r l he drainage of the school buildings was* thoroughly overhauled, and 
at the end of January the boys came back. In three weeks a boy 
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sickened with fever, then two or three more fell ill, and it became 
evident that it was impossible to keep the bojrs at the school. What 
was to be done ? The school could not be dismissed again ; for the 
parents would not send, back their sons to a place from which the 
fever could not be expelled. It was impossible to keep on, for the 
school would dissolve itself by the withdrawal of the scholars. The 
energetic headmaster, who saw the hopes *of twenty long working 
years imperilled, determined on removal. On the 7th of March notice 
was sent to thp parents that in a week the boys would return for an 
early Easter holiday, and that three weeks later the school would 
assemble elsewhere. Where it would # reassemble Mr. Thring did not 
know, but his mind was made up. The existence of the school was 
in peril, and he was resolved to save it. He took the heroic resolution 
* to pluck up the school by t the 'roots, and transplant it bodily to 
strange soil to take with him ‘the entire, body of masters with 
probably their families, and every boy who was ready to follow’— to 
transplant in fact the whole organization and material by which three 
hundred boys were housed, fed, taught, disciplined, amused, and kept 
in health. It was like the migiation of a considerable village 
It was not till the 13th of March that Mr. Thring himself went to 
Borth, where an hotel was to be let. lie liked the look of the place 
and took it. On the 16th a contract was signed giving possession till 
the 2 1 st July, with power to renew the tenancy after the summer holi- 
days. Only eleven days later a goods train of eighteen trucks charter- 
ed by the Uppingham masters, was unloading at Borth platform the 
bedsteads and bedding of three hundred* boys. A ’dozen houses had 
bee* taken, and a wooden schoolroom eighty-three feet by twenty was 
being erected. There were only # eight days for the completion of all 
the preparations, but the Headmaster and his energetic helpers were 
equal to the occasion, and by the time the boys were due everything 
was roughly ready for them. On the fourth of April they came two 
hundred and ninety in number. Of all the boys who were expected 
to return after the holidays, only three failed to join in this strategic 
movement to the sea. The boys entered fully into the spirit of The 
time. The Headmaster appealed to them to make their stay at Borth 
a happy one for themselves and for the people among whom they had 
tome ; and the appeal was not made in vain. They had to spend 
not one term, nor two, but three terms by the sea ; and in the second 
term an outbreak of fever seemed to imperil everything. It* was 
stamped out by the careful isolation of each case. In April the school 
went back to Uppingham ; and for ten ye«trs longer Mr. Thring has 
presided over it with well-deserved success. The story of Uppingham- 
by-the-Sea is one of the most interesting episodes in public school 
history, and Uppingham School itself is a lasting memorial to the 
courage and enterprise of its late Headmaster, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with the school.” 

There is a romance in the strenuous struggle of a deserving man to 
save his fruit of twenty years’ exeitions which rescues that account 
from the meanness which attaches to schools and schoolmastering in 
the imagination of an ungrateful world, so that we recall the Flight of 
the Tartars in DcQuincey’s wonderful narrative or the marvellous re- 
treat of Mormons from the midst of the United States. Speaking with- 
out enthusiasm, there is not in the whole annals of schools, public 
and private, a feat like this lemoval of the Uppingham institution. 
The audacity that planned and the energy that carried it out, were the 
gifts of a* statesman rather than the qualities of a headmaster. Mr. 
Thring was a schoolmaster by accident. 

OlJR goolikhors and gattjakhors need not despair— of some human 
consideration from their neighbours. At present, there are no teims of 
contempt like these words, ©ur English-speaking folk in especial, 
who know the classes designated by them least, are the most virtuous 
in their scorn of the poor things, and indignant in their denunciation of 
the nuisance. Of course, they follow their English teachers, who, for 
example, though they trade in opium-poisoning on the grandest scale 
in China, never ^ail to abuse the Chinese for being their victims. 
Howsoever it is, there is now hope in the prospect. Much of the ill- 
feeling in question is only contempt for ‘iU-succcss in life and poverty— 
an unworthy affection which we aie* learning from the West. For the 
practice of opium- or hemp-smoking is associated with dirt and rags. 
Directly either is patronised by the well-to-do, all of a sudden it ceases 
to stink. Is it not the same with gambling? What an amount of 
desperate playing for money goes on every year on the turf! 

But who dare call it by the opprobrious epithet ? 

Our educated Indians would have felt better disposed towards their 
own countymen’s failings if they knew the state of things in Europe. 

The fact is that Europe had long since gone beyond the East in the 
ut,e of these Eastern drugs. Where Oreintals took opium, Europeans 
would take nothing short of morphia — the most active principle of the 
drug. There are regular addas at the European capitals for this dis- 
sipation— not nasty low hovels, but fine apartments and luxurious * 
saloons. 

a Morphine and vaporised either are being superseded in Paris as 
a means of intoxication by hasebish. A club of haschischins 
has been founded on the Boulevard St. Michael The members 
are to meet over a cate there once a week, and Friday is the 
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<iay they have chosen. They are a select few, and as*they set up to b% 
dilettanti, they do not |rish to be many. It is from a desire to avoid 
being intruded upon that they will not let it be known at what precise 
place they meet. Another of their rules is tUtuke a minimum quantity 
of the intoxicating drug, which is to be determined by a doctor, and 
that each of the members is to describe either in wiiting or by word of 
mouth his sensations, fc/r the information of all the others. The club 
has a chemist of its own as well as a doctor. The former is to be 
Charged exclusively with the preparation of the hascjiisch, which is 
not to be chewed or drunk in an elixir, but taken in pills. In the Hast 
this drug is often mftfcd with dried hemp and tobacco and smoked, or 
it is taken as a drug, or made into square cakes to be chewed. In the 
latter form it is, to beginners, nauseating, but the nasjv taste becomes 
delightful with hab^t. I have known, wvrites a Daily Sews coi res- 
pondent,, two haschish eaters. One was an Ameiican and the other 
an Englishman, who gave it up e«uly because fnghtened at the 
heavenly aspect which it gave to reality. lie was not, he said, in a 
fool’s paradise, llis mind lost hold of no fact, lmt cveiy fact, however 
prosaic, however vulgar, was transfigured. The glamour was so 
delicious that he felt he would have to pay a heavy piice for it, and 
all the more so because the person, an ex-doctor in the Indian Army, 
who initiated him committed suicide to escape from the mental 
horrors which took hold of him in the pc tied of reaction. The 
American persevered. His end was miserable. He had to be placed 
under keepers to prevent ljim from killing himself.” 

Whatever European civilisation takes up, it pursues with zejl and 
intelligence. Already, they have invented a wotd for the crave for 
the drug — mor phi nomania the synnnyme of which does not yet exist 
in India. Hut a change has come over the dieam of intoxication of 
Europe. Hitherto they were, roundly speaking, goohkhors, now they 
are gatijakhors. 

. - .) 

THE recent disclosures in regard to the sale of decorations, which went 
the length of implicating M. Grevy’s son-in-law, Mr. Wilson, has 
involved the President himself, and may be serious fpr France herself. 
Stung by the reproaches of his opponents, M. Grevy detei mined to 
resign. He goes but on Monday. Meanwhile, M. Rouvier (the same 
who was in India) has been charged tq foim a transition cabinet in 
order to carry out the election of a successor. There is no knowing 
who will be chosen. The remark, now so common in English political 
circles, that it is the unforeseen that happens, is Ftench in origin. 
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THE MORGAN V. ROSS TRIAL. 

The trial of Mr. Ross, in the Madras High Court, 
for adultery with Mrs.' Morgan, lias been brought 
to a Hose. After Mr. Shaw’s speech for the prose- 
cution on the 14th instant, Mr. Morgan was called 
and deposed to the same effect as at the Egmore 
Magistracy. In hia cross-examination by Mr. Bran- 
son, he admitted what amounted to a virtual recon- 
ciliation with his wife. A number of low class 
witnesses were produced the next day, from whose 
evidence it appeared that bullock conveyances were 
habitually used by the lovers for the practice of the 
mysteries of Venus.' On the 16th and 17th inst, Mrs. 
Morgan gave her account. Although she tried to 
.make herself out as Having been a reluctant woman, 
she left the impression of an easy submission. After 
a deal of contention between the lawyers about the 
admissibility of letters and a newspaper, Mr. Branson 
took Mrs. Morgan up, and obtained her admission 
that her dates were wrong and her evidence before 
the Magistrate unreliable in many particulars. Her 
cross-examination was continued next day. The 
evidence for the prosecution being now closed, 
Mr. Branson offered to make his client's defence. 
Here the Crown Prosecutor interposed, to remind 
the Court that, under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
Section 342, the Court might now — before the^ de-, 
fence began — examine the accused. The Chief 
Justice accordingly addressed Mr. Ross, who pro- 
tested that there had been any adulterous intercourse 
between him and Mrs. Morgan. His Lordship then 
questioned him generally and Mr, Ross replied. Mr. 


Branson then delivered his speech. He poohpoohed 
the prosecution, and denounced it as little short of a 
virtual conspiracy to ruin Ross. Morgan Saheb 
might be honest, tTiough deluded, but Ma’am Morgan 
was a strumpet and something 'more. Dates had 
been tampered with, statements had been trumped 
up, possibly in good faith, by Mr. Morgan-— certainly 
in malice prepense by* Mrs. Morgan. If you ask, 
how the one comes to iivfpHcate the accifsed, Mr. 
Branson replies that the husbanu hail reason to sus- 
pect his wife’s virtue and had taken it into his head 
that, of all her friends, Ross was the iftan with whom 
she had gone wrong. If you ask why tlie other 
should try to ruin an honest man, the tounsel has # his 
reply ready, to wit, that’it was necessary for her pur- 
pose to offer a victim, in order to screen the true 
Simon ////pure, thereby leaving the door of illicit 
pleasure still open. But why did not Mrs. Morgan 
keep herself away from t court ? Why, there was 
an agreement between the unhap| 7 y couple — the 
woman was to help tl}e goodman in wreaking his 
vengeance on the audacious man who had seduced 
his wife, as the condition of her pardon. It is for 
the Jury to judge il they can accept this view. 

On the 2 1st, Captain Dense, of the. Fusiliers, applied 
to make a statement, to clear his character from 
rumours against him in connection with Mrs. Morgan. 
But, in the absence of a charge against him, he had no 
locus standi. The Court could not, it said, allow. 

Next, Dr. Cook, of Calicut, was called who spoke to 
a diary he had kept. A far more important witness 
was next called, in the person of Mr. Logan, Collector- 
Magistrate of Calicut. This gentleman backed his 
brother Civilian in trouble from the outset, and now 
swore hard in his favour. According to him, M/s. 
Morgan has no character, all sorts of stories being 
current respecting her amours, but brother Ross was 
not her man or among her men at* all. He, the im- 
maculate member of the Madras Civil Service, could 
not be so bad. And good obliging Mr. Logan vainly 
tried to .establish an alibi for llis friend." I f or, 
herein decidedly was Love’s — we -.mean Friend- 
ship’s — Labor Lost. Of friendship, or at best that 
fellow-feeling, that makes us wondrous kind, Mr. 
Logan gave the most indubitable evidence. He 
would not receive poor Morgan’s complaint against 
Ross. He dissuaded him from instituting his case 
and almost bullied him out of it. He certainly 
abused his office in favor of his , (fiend, so far as ti 
repeatedly set his face against Morgan’s complaint 
against Ross. 

At length, this case is in a fair way of ending. 
Mr. Norton, for the prosecution, finished his reply 
yesterday, and to-day the decision will be pronounced. 
Since the above was in type the telegraph announces 
the unanimous acquittal of Mr. Ross by the Jury. 

THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT AN D~ 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Sut Steuart Bayley’s attitude in rcg&rd to the In- 
fant scheme of Local Self-Government, is wise and 
considerate. It is one of thorough friendliness and 
fostering encouragement. Local Self-Govgrnmet, no 
doubt, embodies a sound principle, and deserves to 
succeed. , Sir Steuart goes a step farther, and enjoins 
on his officers their obligation to make it succeed. In 
reviewing the annual administration report of one of 
the Divisions, wherein the Commissioner had passed 
some strictures on casual failures here and there in 
municipal work under the elective system, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal has fairly turned the tables 
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on the critic of the new system. Adverse criticism# 
on the subject are, as ye* f premature, and Sir 

Steuart looks to the district authorities, by their tact 
and vigilant care, to secure smooth and efficient work- 
ing of the measure.' Of the soundness in principle, 
of that system, or of its practical usefulness, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has no doubts, and he de- 
clares his resolution* to hold* the officers of the 

executive* Government r responsible for its actual 
operation. The importance of views of this kind in 
the head of the Government, is obvious. Expressed 
as they are, in "deliberate, open official rejoinder to 
unfavourable criticisms ventured on, evidently by way 
of feeler, they Cannot fail to have a reassuring effect. 
There are, no doubt, officials' with latent antipathy 
against the experiment in non-official local adminis- 
tration. At the same time, there are, doubtless, 
officials of a more statesmanlike turn who view 

the experiment with approval, but these latter are 

commonly trantjuil-souled, and, though not averse 
to carry out their views, are tpo sober and moderate 
for action. , Impressed with the difficulty of social 
problems and the responsibility of institutional re- 
forms, they are without the motive for Zid. It 
is men of the former class who are the most danger- 
ous. Their leaders are propagandists : Even the rank 
and file might do much mischief by giving scope to their 
preconceived ideas and likings on the subject. Upon 
them, Sir £teuart Bay ley’s observations must exer- 
cise a mo^t salutary effect. ,, 

To us, who have fought the battle of Local Selt- 
Government from the first without a day’s misgiving 
of ultimate triumph, it is a great satisfaction to be 
able to record that, judged even from official re- 
pqtts— on the testimony of the enemy in many 
cases,— the working of the new municipalities ap- 
pears to have been fairly successful. We have 
looked with sonfe interest into the Government 
Resolutions on the Divisional Reports, and these 
reports, as summarized in the Resolutions, gen- 
erally Speak well of the work done in ,the last 
two years that *he elective system has been in opera- 
tion. It would have been too much to expect that 
the success should be uniform all along the line that 
a first experiment should altogether escape its usual 
risks and occasional miscarriages. Such a thing 
would have exceeded the sanguine anticipations ol 
its most ardent friends. It is no surprise to us, 
therefore, to observe that the new municipalities 
' have sometimes been found wanting in their duties 
in regard to sanitation. Nor weic we unprepared 
for failures here and there. 

That these failures, however, should be more pro- 
minent in the metropolitan neighbourhoods, seems a 
matter 1 of some surprise — it is certainly one of no 
small regret. The Commissioner of the 1 lesideney 
Division writes in a rather dubious tone in his 
last report : — 

lt The elective system in municipalities has now passed a second 
L „. |t may be said to be working fairly well in the 
But ns regards the a4-Perj>unmihs the expel lence of 
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ycyr of its existence* It may be said to be working lair y 
mofussil districts, 6ut as regards the 24-Pergunmins the t 
the past year has not in all respects been so favourable to the eventual 
success of the scheme as w^s that of the first year of the experiment. 
The past IS months have brought more prominently to notice ihe 
existence of a,.very serious inherent danger which we can only hope 
will in time work its own cure. Mr. Forbes regrets that in two-ilurds 
of the municipalities in his district private disputes or party discussions 
have arisen among the Commissioners of such a nature , as to have 
required the ipterypnlion of tl)e higher authorities. The cause of tins 
state of things is not, he says, far to seek in a society composed of 
various castes and discordant elements, and naturally prone to litiga- 
tion I but whatever be the cause, the tendency certainly is o create 
n fiicupn which cannot but prove detrimental to the interests of the 
rate-payers! ' He can only hope that a proper sense of their respons.bt- 
lisifen wiineMh the Commissioners to lay aside all personal feelings, 
nryftu^ordiufttp PfjW* ‘9 public interests, and especially that the rate- ^ 


payers will come tp see that the public good will best be served by their 
selecting men of temperate views as their representatives.” 

The above is simply quoted in the Government 
Resolution without &ny remarks, .and evidently with 
the object that the people may ponder on the short- 
comings which have been pointed out, and devise a 
proper remedy. We too can do nothing better than 
follow the example of Government syjd content our- 
selves with giving publicity to the matter, leaving 
our countrymen to judge of the most advanced district 
in Bengal how they should wipe off* the reproach. 

It is indeed a matter of wonder that Local Self- 
Government should be more efficient in the mofussil 
districts than in the metropolitan. Verily, there is 
darkness under the lamp. 

THE SANITATION MISUNDERSTANDING. 

We have often insisted,, in these cblumns, that a clear 
understanding should be arrived at between the local 
authorities, constituted under the Local Self-Govern- 
ment scheme, and the official authorities. We had 
our fears on the point, and, to judge* by newspaper 
reports and reports from other sources which reach 
us, those fears have been too well realized. The 
Commissioner of the Presidency Division has es- 
pecially distinguished himself by what has been term- 
ed his raid against municipal grants to education, 
particularly English education, and incurred no 
small unpopularity among the more ardent or strug- 
gling supporters of educational institutions. We 
would say nothing as to the principle of calling upon 
municipalities to bear any share of the cost of edu- 
cation. That principle may be sound or not, but, as a 
part of the financial scheme of decentralisation, where- 
by Imperial and Provincial Funds have been re- 
lieved by partially devolving some of their old obli- 
gations upon others, it has been adopted and incor- 
porated in the law. Nevertheless, the greatest un- 
certainty prevails as to the limits of this principle, 
and the way in which it should be carried out, and 
awkward misunderstandings are the result. The 
question should be definitely set at rest, and officials 
and the local bodies should distinctly understand 
their position in regard to it. 

An illustration of the confusion prevailing in 
official quarters on the subject, has lately been brought 
to public notice. In the * recent Government Resolu- 
tion on the Bengal Sanitary Report, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ The Sanitary Commissioner complains that nothing is done towards 
the removal of the grave sanitary defects while plenty of money is forth- 
coming for lighting, watering roads and education. Dr. Lidderdalc cite$ 
some instances m vfhich either nothing was spent on sanitation proper, 
or in which the amounts allotted were cleaily inadequate ; but Sir 
Steuait liayley is unable to agree that education can properly be des- 
cribed as a secondary requirement. ‘ Again the Inspector-CJeneral of 
Police annually complains of the inadequate sums spent oil lighting, 
and no doubt good lighting goes a long way towaids putting a stop 
to the commission of liieft and house-breaking at night. Although, 
however, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable fully to accept Dr. Lidder- 
dalc’s views on these points, he is satisfied that, in some municipalities, 
the allotments made for sanitation are small in comparison with the 
amounts devoted to other objects.” 

This is as good as a gentle snub. It is curious that 
high Government officials should have to be pointed- 
ly reminded of the policy which has long ago been 
laid down by Government on any subject. 

it is much to be regretted, however, that an im- 
pression should be gainig ground amongst officials, 
'that even the educated classes in this country are 
indifferent to sanitation. Towards this impression, 
the Sanitary Department of each Local Government 
has contributed not a little. The sanitary officers, 
from not being armed with funds to carry out their 
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proposals of improvement, have nothing left but to 
fall foul of the people.. All would have been well, 
however, if they were provided tyith the wherewithal 
for effecting the reforms, for which, as things now 
stand, they merely cry in the wilderness. The ques- 
tion, like many others, hinges on money. Neither 
they, nor the people in most cases, havd the sinews 
of war to back-their will-power, in which neither is 
wanting. 

As to the people, it is* as we have cfften said, an 
injustice to brand them as in love with dirt and un- 
cleanUness. The whole of* their religious system is 
intimately interwoven with sanitary principles. 
Their scriptures lay down rules for daily observance, 
from early dawn to the close of the day’s work, which 
wonderfully illustrate the great regard of their fore- 
fathers for hygienic laws. Look at the country with 
its high and dry cottages of the poor, each furnished 
with a high open ventilator terrace, and the •mud 
walls daily washed with disinfectants. Building their 
houses, apart from each other, in broad open meadows, 
or protected by a belt of useful trees and plants, on 
well-drained ground raised above the low cultivation 
tracts, and passing their lives for the most part in the 
open air, their arrangements for ventilation are suffi- 
cient for all purposes. A Hindoo or a Mahometan 
never builds a house before he has provided himself 
witli a tank, and their constant abfutions, indeed, 
their numerqus religious ceremonies — naturally make 
them particular about watbr. Tanks, however, like 
other things — Sanitary doctors not excepted — in time 
get old, and cease to be efficient. There is thus 
an abundance of foul tanks hi the country, big and 
small, wherever one may go. These are hot-beds 
of disease, but the remedy is easier to suggest on 
paper than put into practice. Each tank, under the 
system of joint ownership which prevails, is the pro- 
perty of a number of men, and these landed rights 
involve complications, financial and legal, which 
offer serious obstacles to any practical proposals for 
reclaiming the properties. The work of reclamation 
must necessarily be one of some expense, And some 
of the coparceners may ill afford their share of it, 
whife they may not be prepared to part with their 
rights in favor of others. Thus, difficulties arise, the 
evil is left untouched, working incalculable mischief, 
and giving strangers and fpreign observers a notion 
of the people’s disregard of their health, which is by 
no means correct. 

The appearance of crowded centres of business, is 
indeed most disgraceful. But here the people are 
less to blame than .the civic authorities. People in 
pursuit of business or of employment, crowd into 
cities aud accommodate themselves as best they can. 

’ They are thankful, in tfieir hurry, if they can find a 
place to get in, and the duty of making regulations 
for the proper ordering of houses lies on others. 
For, little foresight is usually shown by the latter in 
the early stages of the growth of a city, till when the 
inevitable consequences such want of foresight have 
grown to great proportions, a convenient excuse is 
set up that it is the people who have no regard for 
sanitary laws. , 

But it is useless quarrelling on a matter of lac and 
death. Be the blame whose it may be, there is no 
doubt that the country at large is gradually deteriorat; 
ing in its sanitary conditions, and it is time a well- 
concerted and organized scheme of improvement 
should be devised, and adequate funds provided, from 
local and other sources, for carrying it into effect. 
The Sanitary Commissioners are merely advising 


'officers, and have at present little to do besides writ- 
ing reports, and layingjihe blame for defects in wrong 
quarters. 


THE WORKS OF GOD VHRSUS THE WORKS 
OF MAN. • 

• I. 

We purpose dn this occasion to gonJine ourselves" to a state- 
ment of facts, without caring to be controversial. We purpose 
to show one of God’s works — to illustrate only one faculty 
of the human brain ; the faculty of remembrance. A small 
matter much overlooked. But, though we do nfct intend 
to be controversial, we cannot help challeyging the Atheist 
and the Materialist, to show from the works of *nan 
anything at all approaching it in marvellousncss as well as 
(if we might use such a word in the connection) modesty, its 
accuracy, indeed its thorough and functional suitableness. 

Wc invite the reader, whoever he may be, Reis or Rayyet, 
however high or low, to a few minutes’ consideration of 
one of his highest possessions. ^ We believe that, of all 
the wonderful miracles of nature, animate or inanimate, 
there is perhaps none so amazing and inscrutably wonderful 
as the human memory. Wc do not refer tq the specially 
gifted and trained memories of exceptional geniuses, the 
Mczzofanties who can speak any number of languages, or 
the Macaulays who can repeat by heart whole pages and 
volumes of prose or poetry. Oh no, we do not soar so 
high ! We arc thinking of the ordinary human being, the 
man whose simple native power of recollection and re- 
miniscence seems to us almost the very greatest marvel in 
the whole vast museum of the physical universe. For even 
the humblest and most ordinary memory is stored and 
stocked, in all its innumerable cells and pigcoif-holcs, with 
such an endless collection of facts and ideas as might’ well 
appal the stout heart of the most ardent statistician. 
Indeed, it is probable that most people, from want of analy- 
tical habits, immensely underestimate the extraordinary 
storehouse of their own memories. Wc believe the merest 
child or the most ignorant peasant knows and remembers 
a number and Variety of things which, when all pqj: together 
would surprise the most learned anil thoughtful of men. 
Where the room can be found in “one small head ” to 
stow away so many facts and fancies, is indeed a real puzzle. 

Look first, for example, at the % mere wealth and 
copiousness of language. Every one of us ' is Ally 
acquainted with his mother-tongue to, the extent* of 
at least three or four thousand words, every one of these 
words answering to an idea, and calling up in his mind the 
picture of an object or an action with which, it is asso- 
ciated. Think of the number of visible things' alone of 
which wc know and remember the names ! Let us take a • 
small group of objects only— say fruits ; and consider erf 
how many such we know the names, and can immediately l * 
conjure up a mental picture. To begin with, there arc MarF 
goes, Plums, Pineapples, Cocoanuts, PajWLs, Pomelos, Oranges, 
Guavas, Plantains, Taparees, Lichees, and numerous others. 
Then there arc the imported exotic kinds Mich as Grapes, 
Apples, Pears, Figs, ami so on through a lengthened cata- 
logue. The names of the fruits we believe would probably, 
fill the space we purpose to devote to this paper. Let us 
add, as next waiting for enumeration, the whole gre;.t family 
of melons, gourds, vegetable marrows, and cucumbers, ol 
which there is an infinite variety. Whatever group of things 
we begin to think of, we shall find that just the same wealth 
and variety of common every-day knowledge occurs to us ; 
each of us knows hundreds of animals and birds and fishes 
and insects ; each of us is acquainted witli the name** of 
so vast a number of diverse objects as would fill a whole 
volume of closc-packcd type, or exhaust the resources of a , 
considerable dictionary. # 

Let us now consider the fact that, besides the mere 
names themselves, we arc all acquainted with innumerable 
points in the appearance or habits of all the objects thus 
mentally enumerated. Take a single example out of all the 
number thus quoted — say a Mango, and reflect for a mor 
ment how many facts about its structure and growth the 
veriest ignoramus or merest child can immediately remem- 
ber. Most of us can rq^dily recall at once the look and taste 
of the mango* its size and shape, its colour without and 
within, and many other matters respecting it. There is a 
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vast collection of facts, easily remembered by almost"! ablest servants of the Bengal Government, he had served 
everybody, about a single common fruit. Let us take a ! in difficult and delicate situations with crcllit and exercised, 
bigger object, say an efbphant the range of memory, | over a large and primitive area, power practically unlimited, 
in the same way, is still more marvelous. At once we j without a stain. With* this year he was to complete his 
have conjured up before our mind’s eye the pictme of \ fifty-five years of life. Having joined service late, he was 
that vast unwieldy animal, of his head and trunk, his j not entitled to a large pension. He was poor besides, and 
huge lopping ears, lu.s mquth and tusks, his big legs ! burdened with a large family, having married when a boy 
and crushing feet, his thick skin, his sleepy eyes, his stumpy | of nine. Moreover, he had lived as a gentleman and as 
tail, his queer gait, his grave philosophic manner. If next we j became an officer of Government add had, dn consequence, 
try to think of all the other frtets we know abvut him- -his | been unable to save. Still he would not stoop to trouble Gov- 
native forest haunts ; the 'mode in which he is hunted and \ eminent and crmge to Secretaries in order to obtain an 


trapped ; the way in which he, himself, becomes a hunter, 
aiding the shikari viost effectually ; the importance of his 
ivory ; tht^. objects made from it ; his use as a beast of 
burden ; the howdahs which he carries on his back ; his ap- 
pearance at a Xoo,°or in a travelling wild-beast show, and 
so forth, through a hundred particulars, it is fairly as- 
tonishing how wide a range of facts every child or fool 
possesses about the history and habits of this one great 
Asiatic and African animal. 

Once more, not only do \vc know the names of so many 
distinct objects or creatures, and the attributes or qualities 
at once summoned 1 up id our minds by the names them- 
selves, but we also know and r^membei endless groups 
and collections of words, cunent phrases, or stock savings, 
all of which 9 we can employ 4 in conversation whenever 
needed, with the same ease and certainly as we employ the 
separate words themselves of which they are compounded. 
Yet each of these common formulas of speech has had to 
be unconsciously learnt and remembered quite as truly, 
though not with so much difficulty, as the multiplication- 
table, the names and dates of historical personages and 
historical events. We do not merely mean such invaiiable 
and frequent 'phrases as “How do you do?” or “If you 
please,” but either those more subtle proverbial elements of 
conversation of which each one of us possesses, without 
even knowing it, an immense assortment. For instance, we 
say, “ as black as a crow,” or “ as black as ink,” or “ as black 
as my hat,” or “ as black as a negro.” “ As white as snow,” 
“ as green as grass,” “ as blue as the sky,” “ as red as a rose,” 
arc* all foul compound elements of everybody’s everyday 
vocabulai)-. “ As old as the hills ” comes nattirally to" our 
lips in speaking of age, “ as dark as pitch” in speaking 
of a moonless evening. “As drunk as a lord” is answered 
and balanced by “as sober as a judge;” “as merry as a 
grig" finds its true counterpart in “ as jolly a, a saii-ffiboy.” 
Soiifctimc* we have* half a dozen alternative fprms for 
expressing the same degree of comparison : “ as dead as a 
door nail,” “as ‘dead as stone,” “as dead as mutton,” 
are all alike familiar. “As soft as silk ” immediately sug- 
gests “as hard as stone,” and “ as cold as ice ” is contradict- 
ed at once* by “ as hot as blazes.” Probably a single per- 
, son’s speech, if carefully wMtched for a whole twelvemonth, 
would yield several hundreds or thousands of stock phrases 
« formed 011 this compaiative model alone. And there are 
dozens more set phrases equally common, running in the 
same wuiy in big botches. For example, we might look at 
the stock phrases connected with sleep alone, such as “ to 
take forty winks," “ to go to the land of Nod,” “ to be in the 
arms of Morpheus,” “ to have a little snooze,” and so forth, 
till the readers patience would be tired. Or, again, we might 
instance the common sentences used about death, “ to go to 
his last borne,” “ to be gathered to his fathers,” “ to shuffle 
off this mortal coil,” “ to go the way of all flesh” “to fall 
asleep,” “to join the majority,” “ to end his da) s,” “ to go to 
Davy Jones’ locker.” There is hardly an act or an 
idea in life about which we have not all of us unconsciously 
gathered a ‘whole vast collection of proverbial phrases 
which we trot out and bring into use from time to time as 
occasion offers. 

L. 


We have been a good deal shaken this week, by the 
death, almost in our arms, of an old and most es- 
teemed friend, who was an honor to his species, and far 
and away one of the best and finest of our country- 
men— Rakhal Das Haidar. He died on the 23rd inst, 
under circumstances particularly trying to friends, after 
a sharp illness of ten days, from what \vc should call 
acute brain fever leading — and led perhaps by a miserable 
system pretending to good— to apoplexy. One of the 


extension like so many others. He would go-out, cheerfully, 
and devote the rest of his days to letters, for w'hich he had a 
capacity. Happily for him, we have now' a worthy man at the 
| helm and worthy Chief Mate and officers, and Rakhal was 
know'll and appieciated. Most honorably, the Government, 
of its own motion, offered him extension. And they posted him 
to a desirable place with the finest house of any sub-division, 
or even District, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta — Baraset. 

1 Ie had sent his things including an immense quantity of 
furniture, in fourteen bullock-carts — and the officer there 
had s««nt away his. He w r as about to start when fever arrest- 
ed. Neither he nor we suspected that it was the hand of 
Death. 

He has left to mourn his loss one of the most loving even 
ot Hindu wives, who had been received and as it w'ere adopt- . 
ed in his family as a mere child - she having been married 
a t** five years of age. llis sons art; all characters like himself. 

I lie eldest, Sukumar, is one of the most promising of our 
wriVers. He must now look up to the Government, his 
father served with such intelligent enthusiasm, as one of his 
parents. 


MONGHYR. 

Jamal p o> <?, November 22 , 1SS7 . 

On the 2 1 st instant, in broad daylight, an attempt at murder 
was committed on the person of one Mad ho Das Babaji (Sadhu) 

ascetic of the Kintohaiin Bathing ghat ot Monghyr, by a recent 

comer, evidently an ascetic in disguise. The particulars are 

as follow : — -The new comer used to reside in the same ghat for 
some time, and was on good terms with his co religionist. All 
ot a sudden an altercation M.»k place between the two, for some 
money matter, followed bv an eu lunge of hot words; subse- 
quently, the latter tool hold ot a wood cutting hatcher, then in his 
possession, and commenced belabouring the former. About four 
or rive blows wet c stunk on his p ison, causing him to 

bleed profusely. He w 1 . immediat. Iv removed to the Govern- 
ment Charitable Hospital. I lie man is now lying in a pre- 
carious state. The culprit is under arrest awaiting trial. 

Both Monghyr and Jamalpur Hindu pubjir are really sorry for the 

unhappy ami diabolical deed wj.uch has been perpetrate 1 on the 

person of the amiable, courteous, and obliging young R a moth Bois- 
nav Sdiibu Madho Das. Ir is a pity to see that so many ascetics, 
instead ot minding their legitimate mission to keep aloof from the 
world tor the sole purpose of piayer, have now-a-days become a 
great nuisance to the public at large and been guilty of ruffianly 
acts like the one under notice. 

c 

The rate payers of Jamalpur Bazar and its vicinity, mostly Mar- 
waris and up-country merchants, arc much inconvenienced by the 
sudden breakage, by Municipal authorities here, of the covering 
or platform over their pucca drains wdiieli cost them a large outlay 
at the design and order (as they sav) ot the then Municipality. 
The pulling down has not only made the people suffer a deal of 
inconvenience but has caused more substantial loss, by damaging 
the foundation of certain pucca buildings. They, I understand, 
have already petitioned narrating their grievances to the Chair- 
man of the Local Municipality and forwarded a copy of the same 
to the District Magistrate and Divisional Commissioner as well, 
but have not as yet received any redress. This is a matter 
which should be looked into. 1 do sincerely hope that the 
autht)rities*will pay more attention to these matters than they do, 
as the people arc now hard pressed by the Municipality, 

If it be the object of the Municipality to have pucca open 
(k-ains, of course in a sanitary point of view, ir is commendable, 
but the question is who is to make good the loss sustained by the 
rate-payers ? 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


SSt ; . , 

** 

JwTi* " M:'P n “ aged 13 ; after taking her “behind the 
StunU.ud rheatie.J 

LITTLE Maudie ! little nnidic, 

Tell me what you think it means ; 

Tell me what you thought, young lady, 

Of your peep behind the scenes. 

Was it worth the fus^ and liot, 

Just for pleasing me and you ? 
Shouldn’t we be better tpiiel 

For that wasted hour or two ? 

Reading books and storing knowledge 
Bothering out little brains, — 

Growing wise at school and college,— 

That alone is worth the pains. 

Can there ever, could there ever, 

Anything so silly be, 

A$ to fancy you are clever 
To invent a fancy sea? 

Pasteboard rocks and mackintoshes', 
Spread to keep the people dry, 

When the nonsense-water washes 
Up into the nonsensc-sky, 

And a gieat big stupid < urtain 

Falls between two sets of fools ' 

Such a waste of tune, for certain, 

Ought to be against the rules — 

Vet your e\cs glow bright and brighter, 
And your blood came fast and warm. 
And you set )oiu small teeth tighter, 

As you watched the painted storm 

Can you let such make believing 

Make you laugh and make you sry, 
Sometimes joy mg, sometimes grieving? 
Never mind, dear, so do I ! 

Was it very silly? clcaily 

All of us were nothing loath ; 

All nice people, Maud, are meiely 
Children of a huger growth. 

So then, as you’re growing older, 

Let the wise folk have their say ; 
Chilly souls alone giow colder, 

When they’re sitting at a play. 

“ Play” is woik, my giil ; to merit 
There above no little gain, 

If it ease a single spirit 

Of a single hour of pain. 

Little Maudie ! little maidic, 

Let the heart’s wild flowers grow wild 
Over all things, be w lady, 

But— to God— remain a child. 

September 1SS7.. 
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Herman Merivale. 


; mill: Examination Season di.uvs near. So many aie intnested in 
L the gie.it Phantom of the Peiiod -Competition tint we give 
the news lelatmg thcieto piecedence. 

* • 

ON the 16th jammy 1888 will commence, at the Senate House, 
the ‘examination of Cleiks for the Sec tetariat offn e >*wf the Govcrn- 
ment of India and the* depirtmmts ditectly att.n hod thcr The 
piobahle number of vacant u*s is given at $ for the Upper Division and 
at 31 in the Lower Division of cleikships. The examination will be 
held simultaneously at Allahabad and Lahore. Of the tlncc vacancies 
in the Upper Division^ lw ( o will go to the successful Calcutta candidates 
and the remaining one to the best of the N. W. P. or Lahoie. In the 
Lower Division, twenty-one will be rcscived for Calcutta and ten for 
Allahabad and Lahore. Candidates must apply, with the fee of Rs. 10 
and Rs. go and certificates of age and good conduct before the 15th of 
this month to the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta. , 

• 

• # 

The Test-Examination of private students for the next University 
Entrance Examination, has been fixed for the 3rd and 4th January 1888. 
This for the districts of the Picsidency and Chota Nagpoie Divisions. 
Applications, the admission fee (Rs. 4), to be made at least 10 
days befoic the day of examination. 

Till’, examination for admission to the \Te< liamenl Apprentice Depart 
rnent, Ci\:l Engmeeimg College, S'*ebpoi<\ will be held at t he College, 
on the idtli and 1 7 » h Jiuuaiy i.vN*: Appm uions foi pennission to 
appear at the e\ mim.it ion, inn-,1 le* filed, with the nece-,saiy cert ilicr.tcs 
of age and of good conduct, with the Pmu 1p.1l by the loth. 

A 1 

By thecomtesy of an esteemed friend, we are glad to be able to anluV* 
pate, our coiiieinpoi.uie* in the next item. 

The examiners for the fii->t M. B. and S**' ond M 1>. Examinations 
for the Degree of Bachelor- in Medium* < • ic piesent Session, are 

Piesulent ex-ollh |o. 

Dr. E. A. Budi. 

Board of Kxainmcis 
I)r. K. Madcod, Anatomy. 

Babu IWiL Piasanna Ray, Chemistry. 

Rai JCanai L4I De, Medical Jutupi udcn« c. 

Dr. B. C* Rudra, Materia Medic, a. 

Dr. D. Praia, Botany. 

Dr. IC C. Chundra, Medicine. * 

Dr. D. 0. C. Kaye, Surgery and Opli. Surgery. .. 

Babu Chundia M. Ghosh, Physiology. 

Dr. Juggubundhu Bose, Pathology. 

Dr. W. J. Simpson, Hygiene. 

Baboo Balie Chunder Sen, Midwifery. 

J. Wood-Mason, Comp. Anatony and Zoology. 

*% 

LAST month, on account of the annual cleaning, the Indian Museum 
could be open to the public only 1 1 days, and the visitors, aduring jhat 
period, numbered - natives 15,798 males 4,15’* females and Europeans 
Coo ntales and 80 females', the average being 1,848. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acnowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
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A Com Ml 1 n:h, ron.iMim; of Mr. H. J. S. Colton, 11. s., just released 

from the Calcutta M mi i« ipality, Mr. C. W. Odlmg, M. r., \l. I. C. F., 
Super intending; Kn gineci, Sone Circle, ami Rai Jaiprakash Lai Bahadur, 
Dew.'in of Doomiaon, have been appointed to examine into the working 
of the cnhi*‘ , Sone C,.nal System of hngaMnn, “ with a view to provide 
remedir*-, where pn-.-.ibhv for admitted defect-;, and to improve the rules, 
and, d* ne( < -sar y, the law under which the system is administered * 
Complaint . about the woikim; of the system, have been loud and from 
diver, cpiaitei*-, and Sit St' u.it t Bn) ley, unlike his predecessor, ha, not 
been deaf to tin m. Mr. Cotton lias alicady left. 

* # 

Wl- lead 111 a Madias paper that all public offices at the Presidency 
and in the Pi/iVim e, w ill la* c ln-rd fot the (hti-Umas holiday fi om 
Thutsday the jjnd Dccunhei 1,887 to Wednesday the 4th January 
j88.s, both Ja>-. iiu Insure '1 Inis the Christmas holidays in the South 
are longer than out Dooiga I ’u ja v:n at urn, and yet we lmar no com- 
plaint of in* uiivcnieiuc ,ind loss to Southern Luropean met chants and 
tradesmen. 

« 

• * 

Till-. Co\ ei mm nt of Madia-, h .1 \ e diiected that, in addicssing nati\c 
] limbi geiitlcmui, tin* com le-v tit 1 '* <>f Kao Bahadoor should be used 
(usually to be alVnrcL instead of Kai Bahodout, m addition to the prefix 
M. K. Ky. and the alfixe ■» ( I mi and Aveijal. Is tlieie not a teiicleuc v 
among our Madias fnemls themselves to omit these prefixes and 
affixes.” Young Madras ld:e Young Bengal affect, to be Suhcb. 
Ratine and Ihstoiy ate .dike against the absimlity. 

« 

By mifu^ci in the Gazette, hunting, shooting and fishing are prohibit- 
ed, ftom the i;th December i X<S7 to the 1st June i<°88, in the Reserved 
Koicsts in the Palamow and 1 f.i/ariha«;li Forest Suh-di\isions and the 
Hoi hap Foiest Reserve near Kanchec, in the Chota Nagpoie Fore -4 
Division. The Reserved Forests c»f the Angtil and Khorda Sub-divi- 
sions of the Oitssa Foie.t Division, aie also closed against hunting 
and shooting dtu mg the same penod. We hope the older will be 
specially notified at all the* neighbour mg cantonments and camps, and to 
all relieving and matching parties. 'I he same observance vve may as 
well add in tins connection -ought to be held with respect to the now 
(lame Ac t. 

# 

* * 

IT is tepoi tc d by tdegiaph from Berlin that a telegiam has been 
iec civcd ihf-ie, fiom tin* Geimuu Colonial Company of South West 

All u a, ic poi t mg the hm« n\f rv of mh and rxte nsiv e goldfields in the 

I.uedci il/laml ami m Angiia lYquena. We hope this is no btill trick. 

I l’ i,'Citi-l 1 'pm to mid tin* name's of the son, and hens of the late 
Baboo Kumapia* ,d Boy, m the Gazette, not as defaulting or misum 
ductin': /■ m m-’ 11 , but as t eking t hai gc* of and maintaining, at the 11 
ovvncou, ■ ■ iiidsul embankment. 

w 

« i 

(M it f 1 1 me; d li .-nds are pi ogiessing at aiap.l pace Here is the ' 

1 |J| -t , •!■ i 0.1 III 111 liner - 

1 I* , t..„ -* the fither of a girl risked lus m.h mdaw to allow hi , 

'dan. ' li l 'N Ill .1) -e for collie* d. iv , 1 h«.* ‘«m m-l.nv expressed 

lo - muilr •, - to e omplv w i'll the le-epie ‘-t. ( >n t he la! hei m-l.uv , 

still * , ■ 1 - > . ' , • i c .meed to alh»w his wife* 10 <’o to her fathc iA hoti .e, 

1 | t 1, pi , » \pi utecl 1 Fund, imdci i.dving to leim n he 1 to him j 

vMtbm i< - c- t.-d m dt f mlf to pay a pen dtv of K •> -’<>(> pu d.i> nil | 

h , . \iir; a oi d I'hi* po.»r f ither exri lit* d. Hi ** alleged, th<* bond i 

,, h ’,•«>) l ji 1 1 > f • ; and r etui ne-cl home u :th hi , d.imdi.n. As ; 

f 1 1 1 J. w 1 i ' 1 d 'n . • so tin how 01 ol her I he girl o\ < 1 - t.i y d lit 1 time* by ; 
v, MJ „ ,* - . \..V\ flic \ .di.'int sun 111 I IU hi pi • -• nted I In* dm nmeiit , 

p 1 p .| «, .1 1 hr* f plnT-m-l.nv denies 1 r - r\i 1 nln'ii altogcthei j 

'1 | 1f . p. , * * . ,i , m 1 1 w m \) lifforf the Registrai of the dMiirt who has 

1 ,-T i* r* 1’ ■ D 1 1 y Magr 1 1 ate fot icpoit 

«Y. 1 . . 1 1 > 1 \',m- oil 1 ontcmpoiaiy of the /).*,, 1 (d.v//r, whose a;- 
, n nr.t i..*MMo't\ pom nmiitioning naitu's ? That m the only way to [ 
■u| ii.mi i.ip 1I1 Mit of k matrimonial meanness ci' post 111at11mou1.il tin- . 
maid ' - - lbs i«*ef tons son-in-law may be a guat Koulm, but he is a | 
small ' < -hi] cs! 1 ■ e ' *■ and \ nleaMiv. j 

1 * * 

"J"]) I f,»]h V I- I’.f! g mund . 

“ '1 he wom' >1 m \meiu a aie invading every sphere of employment 
Female* im« to* - ■ 1 •• as ph nnftil ,is Mac k-bei 1 ic-> ; and w omen ai e- ad- 
mitted to 1 f« I’.o 111 vi.inr <,f the States. Mrs. Ada M. K ittenbemh r, 
a kul\ I'rm.vi 1, h.t- imt bee-n nominated as a < annulate f<»i I lie e»fhf e 
of Di t » u 1 J m 1 v •'* 1 he k lei k of the Peace in one of the New llamp- 
shue e 1 lavi\. A woman pilots one of the L ike Champlain 


steamboats.* A Buffalo lady Mis. A. M. Holloway, has just obtained 
the contrac t fen e leaning the -Meets of the city for next five years. 
Argoma, in K uma-, lejoices in a female mayor, and Syracuse, in the 
same Stale, boa-t 1 of 1 female municipal council. A lady is known 
to aspne to tin* pie-mlcm y of the United States ; and, considering the 
l.ipid rate at u Inch hm ,ex arc* j^rogressing in the establishment of 
their pieteiisions, theric i^ no reason why she should despair.” 

* 4 

Tub following paragraph occuts in the Madura Mail : — 

The Amei it an 1 , ptactic ally original in more tilings than a thou* 
sand. A pi moment ph> acian in Pniladelphia wears skin made from 
the skm of a Negro, and he insists that the tanned hide of an African 
makes the most enduring and the most pliable leather known to man. 
Young medical students make their cigar -ca>c*% match-cases and in- 
sirument-casc- and their shppei-, of the skins of negros, and (oh ! in 
human chivalry '• of fair women drouneel and dissected. What next? 
May not the,e d«»< tm, in f*owc one of these days chop off a bit of the 
living palpitating limb of the ladle, they admit c, to preserve the skin 
as a memento of their admiration and as a keepsake? L.uly patients, 
bew ar e 1 ” 

The poor Niggeis at any rate aie avenged. Huddled into the same 
boat with the fan sex of the White race, they would scarcely care to 
complain. As the goose may be supposed to be capable of under- 
going with tolerable coinplais mey the operation of plucking, in order to 
supply an instrument for recoidmg the productions of genius and 
! wisdom- a pc n for a rnn ipia m* .1 I'.nun'/sc Lo\l - ,a pom Sambo 
may not mind being ll lyed in the same skimimy with the “ prime gals” 
and blood mares, and safely deposited with them. 

4 * 

In the Hover runout Resolution on the General Administration Report 
of the Buiclwan Division for the year 1S76-87, under the head Opera- 
tion of the Sale laws, oc < urs the following : — 

“The Collectors of Midnapore and Hooghly report that it has grown 
into a practice to .u cept u about employ aneais of le venue tendered 
between the day fixed by law ns the latest on which payment may be 
made, and that fixed by advertisement for the sale of estates in con- 
sequence of default. The Commissioner, Mr. Wilson, considers this 
to be a subject to which the attention of Government might with ad- 
vantage be diiected. He obseives: - 

1 It is idle to fix a latest day for payment if all defaulters are allowed 
to make good their default, without loss to their pockets, up to the* 
subsequent dates fixed for the sale of defaulting estates. But, on the 
othei hand, it is quite impossible to formulate any rule or principle 
which should guide a Collector in deciding whether or not to accept 
payment of revenue after t ho due date. All imut depend 011 the* Col- 
h'ctoi ’s indiv ulual judgment, w hit li caiih.udly fail to 1 n < line towards 
extreme leniency, ^iim e Government has declared that “the* cancelment 
of a sale cm the yroutiT of hardship is one of the most *-ovrre censures 
w hit h c an be passed on a Colin tor.” Kven if it could lie detei mined 
j w hat c Uses, if will t ,Iabli-he«', dioiild be icgaided a, v alid, it 1 , 

! quite nnj)o,siblc f<»i ,i(’olh'toi to <h cide Miminaiii) in eat h fiai Mi ulai 
j c a, e win thei llie e\« i"-« , alleged an* 111 f,n t tine. M n li c< juc‘n< y of 
I dc fault is no lea* on for not showing- indulgence, as the sianely k! 

I in iiU' i.i'iv* ' -wt.it'*-, . 1 * : d c st.i!( In i 1 'i\ 1111 in* 1 on , 1 1 » r i 1 \ i.h d pi opr a tm 
1 m w l.i- h del mit 1 ate i : * f » - 1 fiequcur. aie J . 1 , t the e U ites 111 w lm li tin* 
/»,# /,/ /.,/(* ob-t:u lc, 111 Hie way of putu Mialily ate gieateM. The tme 
iun* o v for the pi e ,t* 11 1 -t ite of things is, J think, a piov ision of law 01 
< \t i .11 iv e 01 del , ant 1 1 1 >1 i/ui ; the 1 * * v y of a model it'.* pen illy upon ex 
emjiMng a ch f lulling c -fate* fi<>m --air/ 

1 he matte r is om wlmh ico foi ,0111c* time formed tin* mb|e« t nf 
rone oondein e lie' ween tlie l’<ng.il ( ]. *vri niil ml and tin* Boa id n| 
l\e\ i niug and 1, -Mil un !»*r < otonli lat'on. 1 lie exec u"\e on!< is is-u»’(l 
have i hei ked th'* t \ il of lia-lv and iiu onsnlt 1 ite sales for Mdlingde- 
fault-', • \ n’ently the 1 (“- nit c-t mistake; but it is a que-anm whether 
gn-ati t punctuality might not Ijc* set rued by some **r’f a 1 ling sun Mon, 
-mh 1, 1H.1t -meg' -.‘ed by Mr. \\il-<ui, and ai-o win flu r /emindam 
m i u h t m a 1 11 sonic* < a-*c, i e< f i \ e not n e bct.u e t In ’ r <*s( it c* , ar c ad vei - 
ti->ed foi saic* 011 account ol aiicai,. ' 

The* suggc-aiou of Mi. \\ 1U011 is reasonable, .mr S'c u irt I -ayh y 
widely cnn-ideis that defiulting /'unintlais should be infonned by not i< r 
of the saD of their e tates 'rheie should be piov 1 -ion lor wider and 
better public it y of both levelling and putm .sales 1 1 1 1 d '_* l Act XI of I if 5 ■ / 
and Regulation VI II of iSrq. 

* 

• it 

Ac cun \|s, like deliberate act^, adapt thcmselve-, to -l.i rounding t n 
i-iinu.iiio fivinc'i as wc 11 as mi-diaps ate vanous in f.*im.istho 
communities ^md countnrs. They are al>o atV'Cted by the difference 
Clfpiogie-s of nations. Tim-., while a large number of men annually 
peiidim I iidia and other tropical land, hum the hit< s of venomou, 
repiile,, not a single case might m‘c.*ir of the kind, unless at living 
/oolo;ual collet rioiis or among professional exlubitois, in Icngland 
and other cold tountiics of the North It is long since wolves roamed 
i:i the interior of Great Britain, but the Continent is still infested, and 
in some countries, notably Russia, the wolves arc a tenor to travellers 
So in Northei 11 India vve rarely hear of deaths from falling from trees, 
and hardly ever of accidents from climbing the lofty cocoa nut, whereas 
in the Southern seaboard and in The iimghhomim: idaiuN, wlmh. 
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abound in the cocoanut, such are common enough. In J.ifih.i, a m:in 
lately fell from a cocoanut tiee and died befoie, any medical aid could 
be procured, 

# 

• # 

“W. K." in the Afarf/at Afar 7 suggests a tax; of 2 annas per gallon on 
kerosine. He wtites . — 

“This would raise the retail pi he of common kerosine to 11 annas 
pej* gallon, or l anna 10 pies pn bottle. Tune is no piobabilitv of the 
consumption being checked for any length of tune bv mu Ii a t,i\, 
The decided tendency of the oil is to de< line even fmm it', pie ent low 
price, for the supply in the Cmcams, if not also in Amem i, seem-, to 
be inexhaustible. So the natmal ( oursp < if the maiket may vmn 
enable dealers to sell the common oil, weighted though it may be with 
a-2 annas per gallon duty, at lie* pi ice now obtained f< • r u. Hut t \en 
if the litst com at the pn's mouth d<*< s not fall yet awhile, the public 
in India would spcedilv art oinmodate itself to the incirise of price 
caused by the purposed tav. In other words, after a day or two, and a 
little iucieduhty 1 eg.mlmg the explanations offered by do vh is fur a 
rise m price, the tax would not lie felt. To the Government the tax 
would contribute, on the piesent late of import, nearly K p>,on,uoo 
per annum to the revenue. The income-t ix produces baiclv 21 I ikhs 
net, to' set against the annoyance and bad feeling whu h it t auses 
Double the tax, and then not half a note will be obtained, but the 
discontent will limeade. It would be just as reasonable to tax' the oil 
we burn as it is to tax the beer, wine ami spmts we dunk. I’he 1 a l» c* » 
now yield a levenue of nearly 40 lakhs. The Govci mnent m - 1 -.1 ha\«* 
more rex mule : and it wuiild, <>f ionise, prefei to obtain what it nmi-. 
for the safety or w el fai e of the Kmpue by indirect rather than by 
direct taxation.’’ 

We say amen. The Committee on the Octroi for Calcutta recom- 
mended the taxing of this nuisance. 

* 

* # 

A DEPUTATION of the Biitish Peace and Arbitration Committee of, 
besides others, twelve members of Paili.unent, has gone all the way to 
America, topresentainemon.il to Piesidcnl jClcvcl.ind, in favor of 
international arbitration. It was received at Washington on the 41st 
October. Sir I. von Playfair, on the part of the Pai hamentarians, fit st 
addressed the President. We extract the principal portion of his 
speech : 

“This memorial has been signed by two hundred and thirty-three 
members of the House of Commons, more than a third of the whole 
number. It is really the outcome of an ardent desire on the pm of 
the woi king men of the United Kingdom to perpetuate tin* friendship 
and peace which now happily exist between kindred peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The lepiesentatives of the people have given 
expression to this feeling among their constituents by signing a ine- 
monal. Even if it does not effect an immediate or proximate treaty 
of aibitiation, you will, Mr. Ptesident, recognise that the memorial is 
a remarkable expression of the biotherly feeling whn h our working 
1 lasses entntum for their kinsmen in the United States. International 
arbitration, if established, will only be one step further in the history 
of civ ! 1 17 Ition. When individuals qii.mel, soi icty does not pninii 
them to settle their Hi-pote I » v v lolem e, but lefeis them to (OUits of 
equity 01 law m 01 «i< r lliit then diffc 1 en< es may be composed. Why 
should not this pi mi iph* l>e extended to nations, espe< i.illv when, as in 
the case of tin* United Kingdom and the United States, they ate allied 
by blood and knit together by love? We aie both niiiininii mhentnis 
of the 1 1 ndilion •* and glon- s of the Anglo-Saxon lace, fiom wlmh we 
lfave obtained a s’p.i it of com ih ition, a qnnt that has so aided the 
national development of both ■uintnes. The time is favmnable foi 
the cousidet atnm of tin* qiiesinui, beiau.se the whole vvnild is st.utbd 
at the new .ispet t of wai, wlmh the pmgiPsx of st lent e is making a 
huge engine for the bmtal but. heiy of men and the wanton waste of 
property.. Its m< leading m t Uneaten? the basis of national credit and 
even national .olvenc v. In ten van the <o?t of Euiopc.tn armaments 
lias increa-ed .it hurt 25 per 1 ent , while it amounts to 3 per cent, of 
the whole la.ning of Em ope. The United State#, almost alone among 

nations, 1 an kt ep dow n its wailike expemlitme, because it does not 
cemsidei it necessaiy to antuipate wai with foreign nations. It is here, 
theiefoie, latiier tit m in knmpe, that pioposals for treaties of aibitia- 
tion might natui.dly be made. 

Mr. John W1U011, of tlm Tiades Congiess, and Mr. Crcmer, M.P., 
followed. Ami then Piesident Cleveland followed with averyshoit 
but not o vcr-'jW ret leply. To 11s, at any rate, the few words of niggard 

acquiescence do not seem veiy hopeful. 

* • • 

• » , . 

Reuter’s Berlin Agency, on the 1st November, reports the total des- 
truction by fne of tin* Russian town of Klu/in, in the Government 
of Minsk, which contained 350 houses and several large spirit stoies. 
Many people have, of course, perished in tlje] flames. The extent 
of the damage done is as yet incalculable. 

• 

• • 

TlIE Graphic is enlightening the English public on the mysteries of 
the Pearl fishery of Ceylon. The pictorial sketches are accompanied 
by a short notice by Mr. John C. E. Vandort, of Colombo, as follows:- - 

“ The peail fishery of Ceylon t.lkes place on the pearl banks situated 
off the north-east coast of the island. A very successful fishery has in 


this, the Jubilee year, added neatly vo > t<> the levenue. of the island 
as 1 he ( iov ei iiim-nt 1 1 « on es a t w o a -t un ds sh u e of the li-din v of nearly 
toi tv millions ot ovstris, at an m*i 1 ;e «»j / % 1 10 s s;d pn i.ono. Each 
l>e.it (Mine-', in add 11 n m t> > l ii * ski ppm a ml a t Iov ei nmeilt - 1 m ll ed sub- 
oidinale to like ‘(mini,' ten men rad ten duns Eat h dun at- 
tai lies one fo.,t to a loop nt sti mg, wlmh is fa-tnied a* on lid a stone 
weighing abo.it 40 lb-. , ami i.esieini-. i\ 01 seven fat horns, hav mg a 
small basket (n m*tb tg sUspendr.i aionml his nek ; on teaching the 
bottom, the Mone 1 -v m m ify foi the next diver, as jhne aie onK* four or 

live to cm h bo it. I lie dun inn ut.s about a mmute 01 so under 

vv.itm, and sends up almut ovMeis, following nr, mediate! v after 

the basket and lestuie bc-mie the boat bef.ue his next due. (in (lear 
d.H s the bottom < in be ( !< nix seen. Uuns in dp nig, cost nine vv ei e 
tl ml, but ! Ip y f ided to mild lip 111 Hi* til ill about loco nxMus.'lt 111 - 
tei v <ds of 1 w o 01 tluee minutes 1 iie iiun-> ate In.Ii.m-, oi Arabs. 

\ bout Ini ml i ed bo n ^ t_A> mil d o 1 v, i etui inn > 1 n t lie n , ni ng. A ( I ov - 

eminent st hooaei is in annul in. e timing the ii du i*v Tlieo^steiS 

are Colin ted m ni< losines, ami sold b\ .lip tmn To extt.p t the peai I*? 

D * *m the shells the < u >t n s aie t ai t*f uliy vv i died A pe ill o> st et, shell 
Is show 11 Ml one of the * ket« lie-, on an nii n ,;nl m ale. I he’dioppmgs 
collet led at the uiuddv tl mu , t»l I lie t m losip es m w h u h t lie o j st n s 
.lie Collet ted Pievinu-. to nil* stunt times \ leld v aluanle jie.n Is. The 
lisliet v continued this \. u tiom A p 1 1 1 2nd to ; t li, when tjie sotith- 
vvcsteily monsoons set in and the lishny was t loo tl ’ 

1 1 was a pm t* pits e of l<i< k t h it du in*; w ilh du mg app n at us did n ot 
succeed, oi else the* whole hu miess would have ihm ;ed hands b^ng 
since. The indigenous peai Indict w ould h iv e been as extimt as the 
ind.geiious vveav t i . 

« 

lUK Land of the M unmg Sun n again to tin* fote*- 

U Die ( rovn muni: of | ipm intend, it i-. -.ml, t'> t ond l net fin tl esses 
at ap.iut one lni'idi i -I and iifiv-thiee pla. . s along the mist. These 
will t < insist of linn* . I i .,r, I lie . onsti m in m of a lii>l (lass fiutiess 
extdus.ve of ih. t o a of h ii i a. k buddings ami of tin* ohIimu^v In be 
mounted on i lie foi t -., wdl <0-4 lM'»,t»it> >cn, a snond rla>s foiuess 
about 1 pi non, and a thud about No,ooo ’’ 

\ cnly, J.ipan is .mothei El Doiadolike 1 1 > del abad ! 

* 

# # 

I HE diamond, valued at Rs ?n,ono, stolen fiom tlm Ni/am’s Palace at 
Hyderabad, has been leioveicd by the Bombay Polu c*. 

* 

* * 

A 1‘ROt.^MMiON of the ( Vieen of M ulaganrar, ronntei signed by her 
Pi line Minister, ha» been r>-.u«*d leiuleung all Malagasy women living 
in concubinage with fin eigm*i s liable to the loss of their i ml rights 
and even the t onfisi ation of the piopeity they hold under Malagasy 
law. The offspimg of sm h < ouneciioiis wdl be reg.uded as Malagasy 
subjects. 1 hese foi eiguei s ai c* act ustoined to pmehase slaves henami. 

1 he men themsclve-. iMimot own human beings, but thioiigh native 
women they aie able to put. base slave., and rmpi >y them in walking 
plantations and building hone-s. 

No'I'KS AND I .I'.A I »I"IK KTTKS. 

rnilE faut Hal 0 [fiiicl of Pan-., <d the i 4 Noveuibei, mention ; the 
L K*ceipt by the Tieasuiy of go > >n li im p t >d m mi tlu*.2ytli 
Octobei. Tins amount, iefoidc .1 .i , .m ,tmni> moil . t outi ibut ion,* Is 
understood to be M. Wilson’s con ■ iem e money. So at lea t llie 
lamdou Duly AVao' Pans t oik -pomb nt telegi iplis. But is it, in 
Until, consciemc money, ot is it onlv nr money J Is not frai oj‘ 

lodgment in pi i ion tbc* utoiu e j jt tip* di , ;<»i p up i i l > M W ilson can 
alfoid to pai t wnh 2<),.)oo tram. 'fell i pan;. He has made 
money enough to be at once callous • . no pin km ;-, of the soul ,m d 
capable of leaguing any poiti-m of hi, pioht. Such a man, 
however, must know the lime suitid to -,u. Ii a depaitmc fiom .the 
mdmaiy Rule of (ii.isp. With the public iliuige-. of pc< illation against 
him, and the po- ition of In-, vendable fatln*i m-lavv m the Pic* .idency 
of the Republic distinctly mipciilled in < on .cqurm **, this vvaV not the 
hour for such scutum nt.d weakne.s-.. \\V speak fiom the vvoildly 
point of view, which is also t lie Kiemti point Siuh .i *n fund could 
only aggravate the situation, involving the guilty and mum ent in- 
discnminately. Accoidingl) , we ai c diiveii to sjipposeth.it the good 
President’? famous son in law had # some substanpal, and woifdly 
reason for hastening to < lear himself some di cad of the law, in * fact 
in the event of ceitain t xpet.tcd inquiries. In the Capital of (mvilua 
tion, (Conscience is a feii"h, for butt of ridu ule. “Honoar” is more 
icspectcd. Convenience most. 

It may interest our Indian readers to know that M. Wilson is, 
what — on the authority of the late Dr. K. M. Banerjoa, who wiote'on 
the subject in Mooktrjce\ Magazine —we call a Domesticrled Son-in- 

law, living in the Tuilenes, though not on his father-in-law’s resources. , 

I 
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be more of the kind and of other kinds- leaders, notes, news, and so 
forth. Above all, there ought to be respectable presentation in a more 
readable shape and characters. As it is, in tearing off the cover of 
our contemporary, we tore off a piece of the best part, and we had to 
ask another with younger eyes to read the leader in part, to enable us 
to judge. We suppose Delhi is not the Land of Youth only. 

The Panama Canal is the most colossal engineering work now in pro- 
gress. More than that, it is the greatest international woik of the 
day. The whole world is deeply interested in it. If the world in 
general seems indifferent, that is the way of the woild. The world 
takes a good deal of time to understand its true interest. Every new 
project has to conquer the woild in its favor. The nations are yet 
far from realising the full significance of the work going on of dividing 
the Americas at the isthmus between. If they could anticipate how 
the future of the inhabitants of the globe must be influenced and even 
altered by the joining of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans through the 
neck of land that connects the two grand divisions of the New Conti- 
nent, they would exhibit a more vivid and a more practical concern 
for the Panama Canal. Men would hang breathlessly on eveiy piece 
of information about it. Nevertheless, the more intelligent politicians 
and social speculators of both Hemispheres have their eyes open to 
the grand work. As everything virtually depends upon the life of 
the sublime amateur who has proved himself the Columbus of en- 
gineering, they will be glad to learn that M. Ferdinand de Lesseps is 
on his legs again, after his late illness and the shock of his brother’s 
death. He now attends office as well as the Academy of Science. In the 
face of the opposition of a part of the American press which has been 
calculating that by next spring the whole project will come to a dead 
lock for want of the sinews of war, unless the Government of France 
permit a lottery for raising the wind, it is something to have M. de 
Lesseps’ assurance, formally given to the Academy, that the Canal will 
be opened on the 3rd November of 1890, so far as to admit of the pas- 
sage of 28 steamers per diem . It may be true, as the croakers assert, 
that M. de Lesseps promised to finish the Canal by 18S9, hut M. de 
Lesseps is neither god nor prophet. The unexpected difficulties 
which he has met with, not only in the financing of his scheme but 
also in the extraordinary havoc caused among his men by disease, 
fully explain the apparent flaws in his calculation. It is not in this 
spirit of captious objection that a great man ought to be treated who 
devotes his soul and all his energies to benefit all mankind by a 
triumph of ingenuity and science as well as perseverance. 

The age of chivalry— is it gone? Fashions may fluctuate though 
tastes subsist. Even so the spirit remains though the modus opnandi 
of old romance is changed. Our young men, burdened with books and 
early anxieties and delighting in the Saturday Review , have not the 
time to roam in quest of Peris to save from brigands or blue beards. 
Happily, under modern arrangements, their services are not re- 
quired. They might ride from Dan to liersheba, or at least from 
John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, without meeting with a single call 
upon their courage or constancy in defence of injured innocence or 
endangered beauty. Novertheless, the spirit of adventure is not dead, 
though it has had to seek for its satisfaction ficsh fields and pastures 
new — usually in distant lands and wild couiftries. Above all, the 
spirit of gallant-sacrifice, of unselfish devotion, is far from extinct. 
It runs like a pure crystal rill under the clay and sands of our whole 
social existence ; turn up the earth with a shovel, and lo ! it springs 
up to the wonder and admiration of our species I It is the work- 
ing of this fervid earnestness that contributes the romance of our 
modern life. 

An occurrence took place lately in England which co # mes as near as 
may be to the deeds of knightly valour of the olden tyne,s. It was at 
Exmouth, a scene consecrated by so much heroism and humanity. It 
will he interesting to our readers to know that the hero of the recent 

deed belongs to an old Indian (British) family. 

Walking the parade at Exmouth, Mr. S. Rivett-Carnac, son of the 
former head of the Bengal Police, noticed from the distance signs of 
distressing excitement among the people who were then crowding on 
the seaside, though as yet he heard no cries. In India, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he would from the first have been assailed by a deafen- 
ing chorus of wailing. Not to lose time that might be precious, he 
ran to the spot. There he heard .cries, proceeding from the very sea 
,-jheyJssued from a struggling woman calling for help. But so far as the 


rest was concerned, they were cries in the wilderness. Yes, even in 
England, at a busy seaport, a young lady who did her best might be 
slowly drowned to death before a mob of Christians of all ianks with- 
out any of them moving his little finger to save her. For it was by an 
accident that young Rivett-Carnac was walking out jirtt at the time. 
That accident was the saving of the young lady. She had been bathing 
in the sea but had got out of her depth’' and was being swept away by 
the strong cuircnt at the mouth of the E\e. 

The Bombay Natuial Hi«»toiy Institute has not been long in the world 
before its Honoi ary Secretary, Mr. 11 . M. Phipson, announces a dis- 
covery. This is that snakes are deaf. Rather a staitling heiesy, in 
the face of the popular belief that the Nags arc quite a musical tiibe ! 
According to the Honorary Naluiali-t of Diukland, they do not sing, 
properly speaking, though they might, if so minded, hiss a “ star ” of 
the first magnitude off the theatiical firmament; still less do they 
play on the piano, though some of them are ptovidrd with rattles 
which they sound by way of warning to unwary trespasser into their 
domains. But they aie credited throughout the East with an apprecia- 
tion of music. Tnat appreciation amounts almost to devotion, for it is 
often their death. There are many legends in proof of this belief. 
In the popular imagination, the practice of music is attended with this 
peculiar danger of attracting not only Nags but also Yak* has, Kin- 
naras, Gandhaivas, and all sorts of spiiits of eaith and air. 

The Nags— Sei pents- truly stand foremost in love of music. In fact, 
they are reckoned about the most esthetic, of all these several descrip- 
tions of beings. They are said to be dominated by air absorbing pas- 
sion for sweet sounds and scents and edibles. Confining ourself ‘to their 
love of music, wherever it is produced there, we are told, the snakes come 
and may he found lurking, if propetly searched for, or if we knew how 
to find them out. This may be a mere myth — the hyperbole of belief — 
but the belief has influenced life to this extent at any rate that we are 
warned against singing or playing an instrument in fields and gar- 
dens, near trees and plants and woods, which afford cover whereby 
snakes may come to listen unperceived. To descend from the region 
of popular faith and tradition to hard facts, all the appearances are 
against Mr. Phipson’s assertion. The itinerant snake exhibitors keep 
up a doleful strain, to which the hooded set pent dances and keeps 
time, and go on flourishing at it their unclosed fist at which it darts. 

More than this, a large profession is supported on the sympathy of 
serpents for music— the snake-pipers. 

Mr. Phipson says that, though deaf, snakes are sensitive to earth 
vibratioif. This, of course, is best communicable by dry soil. Ac- 
cordingly, the interposition of a piece of water, however narrow, 
between man and serpent, makes for safety. Yes, if the latter docs 
not spy you, the vile reptile, with its knowing, penetrating, relentless 
eyes ! To us, Mr. Phipson seems to make too much of this sensitive- 
ness to catth- vibration. He is contradicted by other facts. Had 
snakes been so very sensitive, they could scarcely remain in the imme- 
diate ncighboui hood of man, lurking in human habitations as they 
do, specially in the rains. 

TlIE Dons had a field day this afternoon. After a great deal of dis- ‘ 
cussion, the proposal of the Entrance Examination Coimnitfeec, that 
elementary Chemistiy should be included as a subject of examination » 
was carried. The travail, however, was painful, and there was serious 
risk of miscarriage. The voting was close, and upon one poll, we un- 
derstand, the proposition was declared to be lost by t fie Chairman, Sir 
Alfred Croft, who was the mover thereof. Subsequently, he was re- 
minded that he had himself a vote to give upon the question, and as 
that brought about a tie, he had a casting vote. Thus enlightened, Sir 
Alfred returned to the charge and made the Dons go through another 
poll, which, with the suggested additions, turned the tables and carried 
the resolution. The minority, who very earnest in their convictions, 
are said to have protested vehemently against *lliis revision of the 
vote. The meeting adjourned without doing any further business. 

Holloway's Pills.— In the complaints peculiar to females they Pills 
are unrivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become so constant for the 
removal of their ailments that rare is the household that is without them. 
Amongst all classes, from the domestic servant to the peeress, uni- 
versal favour is recorded to these renovating Pills ; their invigorating 
and purifying properties render them safe and invaluable in all cases ; 
they may be taken by females of all ages for any disorganization or 
irregularity of the system, speedily removing the cause and restoring 
the sufferer to robust health. As a family medicine they ^rc unap- 
proachable for subduing the maladies of young and old. 

1 
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Thk hour for the municipal general election fpr extra metropolitan 
Bengal has arrived. This will be the second General Election under 
the new enfranchising Act III of Bengal of 1884, and a considerable 
amount of interest centres in it. The three years to which the law 
restricts the elections, expired in some corporations on the 24th and 
in others on the 28th df last month. Hence the necessity for the 
municipal electorate, as well as the Governnfont to exercise their choice 
again. In the Presidency Division, the 5th or the 6th December has 
been fixed, or for the larger Municipalities both days, for some wards 
of the same placejhe 5th and for otheis the 6th, for the next General 
Election. By successive Gazette^ the country has been warned of the 
corning business, and persons interested and specially the agents of I 
intending candidates for civic importance, have been at work to pave 
the way for themselves and their friends, principals or proteges. The 
contest wilj be keen at places like Haranagar, where there are no 
social chiefs dominating the community, as well at places like Uttar- 
paia, where rival chiefs contend for mastery. S anti pore too has a bad 
name, and Dacca has of late years shown a new life. 

■ REIS & RA WET. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1SS7. 

WANTED— THE BUDGET DAY. 

After the confusion of parties and principles of late 
•years in this country, it is indeed a welcome sign of 
the times, h cheering index of the rise in the tide 
of agitation for political progress, that the unofficial, 
that is the truly independent, Europeans among us 
should once more be found deliberately to desire 
a reform of the political institutions of the land. 
In an unanswerable epistle, under the hand of their 
Secretary, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have 
come forward to demand the annual presentation 
of the Imperial Budget for discussion in the Legis- 
lative Council of India. The Chamber modestly 
say that although it might be objected that the 
present disease of the body politic demands more 
drastic treatment, yet they content themselves by 
suggesting “ a safe and obvious reform,” without 
recommending “any experimental innovations which 
a responsible Government might regard as ill-adapted 
to the existing conditions of the country and the 
people.” No doubt, the native platform of political 
progress includes more radical demands, but native 
politicians will nevertheless be glad to join with 
the Chamber in supporting their present demand. 
.T.he natives want that and something more ; but they 
• would be glad to get this, as a beginning. British 
interests — even unofficial British interests — are na- 
turally safe in a British Government. British com- 
merce, in especial, has been always represented by an 
independent member in the Legislative Council, and it 
is therefore nothing strange that the Bri ish mer- 
chants should be in no hurry to demand a system of 
representation. They may well be repelled by the 
fury and extravagance of the more irresponsible of 
our agitators and writers. But let them not act un- 
worthily to spite fools. The subject is peculiarly 
theirs. They best appreciate the freedom of the 
legislature and the virtues of discussion. It becomes 
them best, therefore, to tifke the lead in the reform. 
Our countrymen need not be ashamed of following. 
They owe more to the British merchants and set- 
tlers than their present leaders care to confess, or 
perhaps know. Our European fellow-subjects need 
not make themselves uneasy. Lord Ripon did 
make an “experimental innovation ” when he asked 
the Chamber to submit a name for nomination to the 
‘Council, a process which has been repeated in his 
successors time. Repeat and widen that procedure, 
and y6u have that radical innovation of which many 


Englishmen in India seem to be unaccountably afraid 
— a representative element in the Legislative Councils. 

The Chamber have fortified themselves by quoting 
the utterances of several Viceroys and Finance 
Ministers,, which go to show that the Government 
of India are conscious of the advantages accruing 
from a full discussion of financial measures, and 
the accession of strength derivable from the sup- 
port of public opinion. The Chamber do not doubt 
that the present Government share the opinions held 
by the Right Hon’ble Mr. James Wilson in i860, by 
Lord Mayo in 1871 and by Sir John Strachey in" 1877, 
and they therefore “ urgently press upon Government 
the desirability of making such a change in the 
Indian Councils’ Act as shall permit of the annual 
discussion of the Budget in the Legislative Council 
of His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

We are afraid, that if the reform is to be carried 
out by an amendment of the Councils’ Act of 1861, 
we may have to wait for an endless number of years, 
rile matter would have to be minuted by the Gov- 
ernment ef India, considered by the Secretary of 
State and his hybernating Council — so powerless for 
good, but powerful for evil-— then by the Cabinet, be- 
fore it could be introduced into Parliament. After it 
had been once so ushered, there is a double danger. 
With so many urgent measures for the British 
Islands standing by, owing to Irish Obstruction and 
the discussion of Irish questions, what chance is 
there of the Parliament taking up a purely Indian 
question ? Even in the absence of an all-absorbing 
topic “at Home,” the normal demands of affairs, 
to say nothing of the exigencies of party war- 
fare, will almost always stand in the way of India’s 
getting the necessary hearing. Then, again, there 
is the substantial danger that, upon a motion for 
the amendment of a particular section of the Indian 
Councils’ Act, the Liberal and Radical members 
might raise a discussion as to the propriety of al- 
tering the entire constitution of the Councils, so 
as to give them a truly representative basis. The 
whole continent of India, under the inspiration of 
publicists, agitators, “ Congressionists,” cl hoc genus 
omne, might be relied upon to adopt addresses to 
Parliament praying for such a wholesale reform, 
and there cannot be any doubt that a great volume of 
public opinion in England would be in favor of the 
granting of such privileges, in some form or other. 
The Chamber, certainly, are not prepared to face 
such a contingency, and if, as is possible, the Gov- 
ernment of India, in their collective wisdom (which 
often overrides the personal instincts and predilec- 
tions of an English Viceroy), be under the same 
disinclination, there would be an insuperable bar 
to their asking for any amendment at all of the 
Councils’ Act. 

It seems to us that the object is capable of attain- 
ment in a much simpler and safer way. From 1861 
to 1872, and in the years 1877, 1880, and 1882, it 
had been found easy to submit the Budget for free 
discussiofi. '* The Government, if really so inclined, 
need only give one of their money-bills a duration for 
one year only sp as to necessitate its re-enactment 
pro forma , each successive year ; and upon the motion 
for such re-enactment, the Finance Minister could 
easily hang his Budget Statement, As at present 
constituted, no motion could be carried in the Legis- 
lative Council against the Government, and con- 
sequently what the Chamber and the native public 
(under the present constitution of the Council) equally 
expect, is only an opportunity for public discussion. 
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It is not, therefore, necessary to devise any means for 
the carrying out of the resolutions which have no 
prospect of being carried. The device which we 
have indicated, would be quite sufficient to afford 
that opportunity for the “ expression of public opi- 
nion on the financial policy of Government,” which 
is the only object aimed at by the present agitation. 

Ill conclusion, we may remark that although, to 
the best of our recollection, this is the first time such 
a demand has been made by any of the established 
Associations, the claim has been previously advanced 
by political free-lances, who have carried on the 
holy war on their own crook, in advance of the re- 
gular troops. Thus, in the Purulia anti- Income Tax 
memorial of the 21st January 1886, published in our 
issue of the 6th February of the same year (and 
which the Chamber will find interesting reading in the 
present connection) the following remarks occur : — 

“ The policy of the proposed Hill is so closely connected with the 
Budget statement, that your petitioners regret that it should not have 
been found convenient to introduce this measure in Council as a sup- 
plement to the coming year’s Budget statement. A regular annual sub- 
mission to the Council of a statement of the Imperial Finances is in 
many ways extremely desirable, and if any modifiction of the rules of 
business of the Council be neces^aiy, the matter is fully within the 
competence of the Government to initiate and the Council to sancti 
to the great satisfaction and reassurance of those classes of the com- 
munity who take an interest in public matters and affairs. Failing 
such a regular submission of accounts and estimates, the occasional 
cognisance of the same by the Count il in connection with money Hills 
is a gain, from a public point of view, of sufficient value to make its 
loss, 'as on the present occasion, a source of regret.” 

If we recollect aright, there have been still earlier 
private memorials in which that point was urged 
upon the attention of the Government of India. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 
passive endurance of the Indian 


is 


The passive endurance of the Indian people 
touching. Their meek and abject submission in the 
presence of police extortion and oppression, is known 
by all who know the country. I his characteristic un- 
demonstrativeness appears on all occasions and under 
all circumstances, and constitutes no small dis 
advantage to Government in rightly guaging the 
condition of the people. We were not a little struc 
on reading some remarks lately recorded by the 
Gcrvernment of Bengal. In discussing the materi 
condition of the people, the Government argued that 
they must have been well off during the year in 
(question, as, besides abundance of the crops, the 
realization of the taxes had been satisfactory. I he 
inference would be natural, were it not for the well- 
known fact that the chapter of untold misery and 
suffering wrought by the British tax-gatherer remains 

to be written. ... 

Look at the Income-tax and its administration. 
Whatever its recommendations in theory, and how- 
ever liberal may be the instructions issued to the 
executive officers, it is a terrible source of oppression 
in practice. The Deputy Collectors in charge of the 
work in each district, are the very types of the pro- 
verbial publican. Their one aim is to turn out the 
largest proceeds, and for this purpose they adopt a 
nrocedure which is hard in the extyeipe. I heir 
the Assessors never see the 


to 


procedure 
secret instructions 

light of day, but they must be at complete variance 
with the law. The assessments are made in a most 
high-handed manner and invariably fixed higher than 
they should be. People produce their books and 
other evidence, but the assessors give no need to them 
and act on their apparent determination, their /.id. 
to place a man in one class who should be in a ower 
one. If you appeal to the Deputy Collector, you 
have seldom any redresl. If one is strong enough 


to defend oneself and appears determined to carry 
the case through, the Deputy Collectors may relent r 
and reduce the assessment by a trifle, but adequate 
egal relief is never obtained. There is better hope 
on an appeal to the Divisional Commissioner,* but by 
this time one’s zeal often cools with the sacrifice al- 
ready suffered of \wrilnigh an equivalent of v the 
exaction sought to be avoided. The cases of hard- 
ship, however, which reach the notice of the higher 
luthorities, are sufficient, it would seem, to open their 
eyes to the oppression which is committed. Already, 
the Commissioner of the Presidency Division has 
raised his voice against the unsuitability of .the 
Income-Tax, and we think his is no solitary opinion 
amongst the higher officials. These see, however, 
vastly little of the evil wrought by high-handed un- 
derlings. 

The clerks and Mohurirs of the Collectorate are 
pressed to the Service. How little delicacy, tact or 
knowledge these, display in making assessments, may; 
be easily imagined. The Bengalee has furnished 
some instances of their arbitrary proceedings in the 
Barrackpore Sub-Division. The case is the same 
all over the country, only worse in the interior parts. 
Unpopular as the tax must always be, it ts possible, 
by fair and equitable administration, to divest it of 
some of its odiousness. But the administration is 
simply cruel. Owing to the prevailing depression of 
trade, the assessments of the first year required in 
many cases to be cancelled, or reduced. lint who 
cares for facts — the first year’s assessments are rigid- 
ly collected in the year. There has been no revision. 
We do not know that a revision can be avoided, 
under any circumstances or under any law that we 
are aware of, but anything likely to affect the col- 
lection is unwelcome to the publicans, and it must 
be put off as long as possible. 

In the metropolitan city of Calcutta and district of 
24-Pergunnahs, where the officers act in the presence 
of a vigilant press and public opinion, things would 
be, it might be expected, somewhat better. The 
reality* however, only illustrates the principle of Incus 
a non luccnda . In the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, the 
presiding officer has hit 14)011 what we suppose an 
exceptional device for eking out the revenue. If the 
tax is not paid in time, it is realized, of course, by a 
distress warrant, but the fine is, will it lx; believed, 
the equivalent of the tax, and there are besides the 
costs of execution. Take an instance, which, out of 
many, is taken from our personal experience. A 
ruined man, a brick-maker is assessed Rs. 42. He, 
is heavily involved ; .he has made no bricks in the 
year in question, but there <tre some old kilns on 
his hands, and his business is only so fir assessable. 
He pleads for mercy, and ends with praying that a 
justcr assessment at any rate might be made. The 
whole village intercedes, and the assessment is re- 
duced to Rs. 20. The man, however, in his igno- 
rance of the law, or it tnay be frofn sheer incapacity, 
fails to pay in this amount within the legal time, 
when some day he receives a bailiffs \Msit and is 
called on to pay down R*. 43, 
tax, Rs. 20 for fine, and Rs. 3 
Goodricke will not do tfiis, 
way of swelling the revenue, 
say, Let the assessor bring in 
mill as he can ; if it is 
the store from my place 


that is Rs. 20 for the 
for costs, liven Mr. 
but it is an admirable 
It is as much as to 
as much grist *to the 
not enough, I will increase 
at head-quarters, by levyin; 


maximum penalties provided by the law. Sti 
there is no loud complaint. There is, if is true, intense 
dissatisfaction in the country. Discontent 1 , with the 
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Income Tax is universal. But the people are habi 
tually silent. Their mass meetings and National 
Congress seem to be too much for the nerves of some 
officials. But let them look here at the profound 
calm on the surface of society, while underneath there 
is active ferment and commotion. The undemon- 
strativeness of the people is a natural trait with them, 
which has now-a-days been confirmed by the all- 
powerful irresistible British despotism. They are 
silent under the acutest suffering till their silence is 
made an argument in support of optimist official 
views as to the progress of prosperity. 


FLOWERS OF SCIENCE* 

This is a booklet of over a hundred pages i2ino, by the Principal 
of the Metropolitan Institution, popularly known as Vidyasagar’s, 
and is not unworthy of his position in the educational world. Jt is 
a collection of essays in Bengali on scientific subjects, originally con- 
tributed to leading magazines like the Bandbub and the B angular s an. 
The results of the latest researches and the resume of vaiious 
speculations, modern as well as ancient, both Indian and European, 
arc embodied in the book, which the author lias done his best to 
make agreeable reading. 

The style is clear and attractive, at times attaining to the charm of 
superior eloquence, and though the author is modestly diffident as 
to its reception by the public, wc ourself feci little misgiving. Its 
matter and manner certainly make it a distinct addition to the class 
pf vernacular literature of an educational value, for which there 
is a growing alcmand. He is, wc also understand, the author of 
several other school-books, in English and Bengali, some of which 
have been adopted by the Text-Books Committee. His present 
work is another leather to his cap which more than ever entitles 
him to take a place among the cnrichcrs of our standard educational 
literature. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

IS IT RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION? 

I have read with pleasure and interest the two articles by 
“L” named “Is it Religion or Superstition ? ” It seems to me that 
he is amazed at the amount of superstition that has crept into every 
religion of the civilized world. On analysing human nature, wc 
see nothing else in it to recommend religion, but the two necessary 
elements of conscience, — faith and morality, — which are intimately 
associated with each other, but which ought seldom to find 
adequate expression singly in the true realization of the significance 
of the term religion. To see religion constituted sans superstition, 
we must take our stand on what is generally termed v'hc two 
essentially solid bulwarks,--! mean, primarily, a belief which is a 
synonyme for faith, and secondarily, a practice which is the same 
as morality. An indisci iminatc choice of the one exclu- 
sively leads to fanaticism which is alike detrimental to, the 
interests of religion as it is sure to lead astray. For strengthening 
faith only, such measures are adopted by humanity as arc calculated 
to * incite nut sincerity alone, as is to be expected from the solemn 
nature of the subject in contemplation, nor self-denial in action 
in general, but a sort of self-love which is directly obnoxious to 
the principles of devotion in the right understanding of the word. 
Amongst the myriads of instances of the great corruption and 
degeneracy of the age wherein wc live, the greatest is the obvious 
want of sincerity in our devotion. Of course this arises from the “true 
nature and character” of “ th: real inner feelings of the heart,” as 
also “ from the force of habit formed in childhood” ; but these simply 
cannot be adduced as reasons why better arguments, backed by 
perfectly reasonable appeals to our moral nature, should not con- 
vince us of the fatuity of the course wc follow. If we arc to trace 
to its fountain-head the advent of superstition in all religions, wc will 
of a surety fail to do it, if wc say that “the very essence of faith 
is the belief that thcr? is a God and that he is the rewarder of 
those that seek him diligently” and this only ; for as wc are told 
that “ superstition is an undefined dread of the unseen,” we see 
no reason \Vhy faith only — of the two elements faith and morality 
in the constitution of religion — should be pitched upon as constitut- 
ing the vulnerable <point whereon superstition plays its artillery 
of “slavish fear.” Now, in accordance to the sentiments expressed 
in the words “essence of faith” in the second article, it is surpris- 
ing. to find wherein superstition takes its origin ; but if wc add 
something to these, a something which is taken into serious account 
in the practice of that faith by mankind rationally, it becomes clear 
as daylight why superstition has ensnared devotion in its contempt- 
ible chains of scepticism. This of course is perplexing, but so long 
as devotion is not the outcome of faith as well as of morality, both 

* Bignan^Kusum. By Surya Kumar Adhikari, B.A. Calcutta, 1294 
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in symmetrical combination, it is useless “to try to convince” man- 
kind, of “ the all-important need of honesty.” The “essence of faith * 
should thcrelorc be this “ that there is a God and that he is just ; ,r 
of course, rewarding those who seek him diligently, but punhbing 
as well those who happen to stray and wander in the wilderness of 
world’s iniquity. This idea of punishment, this dread of “unseen” 
misery, this superlative horror of perceptive retribution, this and 
only this idea has been the “bane and spiritual vice” of our faith 
alone, it reacts upon morality crushing the germs of common sense 
in it. 

Let this idea of a punishing God be deducted from our faith, and 
in no time shall we see superstition vanishing, leaving our devotion 
chaste and sublime, so that’ it may then, and not till then, clearly 
indicate its origin from untramellcd faith and effulgent morality. 
In my opinion, the evils that have been attributed to 'devotion, 
as it now exists, in all religions, sprang from the imperfections and 
voids made by superstition, not in the codes of faith only but in 
those of practical morality as well. 

T. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 23rd November 1887. — In modification of the 
order, dated the 28th October 1887, Baboo Rajani Nath Chattcrjcc, 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is posted to Nuddea, and 
is appointed to have charge of the Kooshtca sub-division of that 
district. 

Moulvie Sycd Mahomed Israil, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Kooshtca, Nuddea, is transferred to Mymensingh, and is 
appointed to have charge of the Netrokona sub-division of that 
district. 

'Lite 24th November 1887. — In modification of the order dated 
the 22nd instant, Mr. C. Owen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on leave, is posted to Purneah, and is appointed to have 
charge of the Arrareah sub-division of that district. 

Mr. C. C. Mead, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Kurseong, 
Darjeeling, is transferred to Furrccdpore, and is appointed tempo- 
rarily to have charge of the Goalundo sub-division of that district. 

The 25th November 1887. — Mr. A. W. Mackie, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Suddcr station of the district 
of Dinagcporc. 

Moonshcc Dedar Bux, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Khoor- 
da, Poorec, is allowed leave for three months, under section 138-2 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1st January 1888, or 
such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

The 26th November 1887. — Mr. C. A. Samuclls, Magistrate and 
Collector, is appointed to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Mozufferporc. 

The 29th November 1887. — Mr. J. H. E. Garrett, who ha& 
recently been appointed to be a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
in the Patna Division, and is posted to the Suddcr station of the 
district of Shah abaci. 

Mr. J.. Hare, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Dacca, is al- 
lowed leave for ten days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the 1st proximo, or such subsequent date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Dacca, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of that 
district, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. L. Iiarc, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Mr. E. G. Glazier, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Pubna, 
is allowed leave for one day, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, in extension of the leave granted to him under the order of 
the 31st October 1887^. 

Mr. C. P. Caspersz is appointed to act, until further orders, in 
the first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is 
posted to the Suddcr station of the district of Bhagulpore on being 
relieved of his present appointment as Officiating Magistrate and 
Collector of Pubna. 

Baboo Mohcndro Nath Gupta, Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, is allowed leave for fifteen days, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1 8th 
proximo, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo SarochTrosad Sarkar, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Furrcedporc, is allowed leave for one month, 
under section 138-2 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 
20th proximo, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. J. Windsor, who was in 1886 appointed to be a member of 
the Covenanted Civil Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Ma- 
gistrate and Collector in the Chittagong Division, and is posted to 
the Suddcr station of the district of Chittagong. 

Mr. T. Inglis is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint- Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Suddcr station of the district of Sonthal Pergunnahs, with 
effect from the 19th instant. 
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' EMERALD THEATRE 

BE A DON STREET . 

GRAND AND RARE COMBINATION OF 
THE VERY BEST TALENTS OF 
The Drama, the Stage, Science and Art ! 
Grand and Superb Wardrobe ! 
Magnificent and costly sceneries ! 
Splendid and Masterly Acting ! 

Full JMpertoire of New Plays in Rehearsal 1 
Saturday — the jrd December — 
at 8 y 2 P. M. sharp . 


BY DESIRE, the 'ever popular Mythological 
Drama by Babu Grish Chunder Ghos»e 

SITA HARAN 

OR 

THE ABDUCTION OF SITA. 

Grand Sceneries ! Dazzling Wardrobe ! 
j&rial Car drawn by Swans I 

Next Day — Sunday — the fth December , 

1887 —at 6 p. m. 

GRAND SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF 

SITAR BANABAS 

OR 

THE EXTLE -OE STTf 

Ram— Baboo Grish Chunder Chose. 


To conclude with the screaming scenes 

BETWEEN TWO WIVESI 

Grounds illuminated by Electric Lights. 

Rates of Admission, 



Rs. 

A. 

Royal Box (to hold 8) 

. ... 100 

0 

Upper Box (to hold 4) 

... 14 

0 

Dress Circle ... 

. ... 4 

0 

Orchestra Stalls 

. ... 3 

0 

Lower Box (to hold 4) 

... 12 

0 

Front Stalls ... 

. ... 2 

0 

Back Stalls 

. ... 1 

0 

Pit ... 

. ... 0 

8 

Zenana Box (to hold 4 with an attendant) 10 

0 

Zenana, Single... 

2 

0 

Do. Gallery 

1 

0 

Female Box (to hold 4) 

... 10 

0 

Do Single 

• ... 3 

0 

G. C. 

(those, Manager 



ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore, 1st December 1887. 

Required an Assistant Issuer of Stores. 
Salary Rs. 20, rising to Rs. 30. Candidates 
must have had experience in a large Drapery 
or Clothing Establishment or in a mercantile 
house. Apply with copies of certificates to 
^e Superintendent at Alipore. 

HAMILTON & CO.'S 

Latest Designs in Gold Bangles. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 

... Rs. 60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

... „ 60, 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 

... „ 60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) 

... „ 60 

The Forget-me-not Bangle 

... „ 63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle 

... » 32 

The Victoria Bangle 

... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle 

... » 54 

The Magic Twist Bangle 

... „ 185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle 

... » H5 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle 

... » 32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... 

... „ 54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 

... ,, 9° 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum Bangle „ 100 

The “Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 90 

The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

... „ 80 


The above are cash quotations . 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA* 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta 
Wir.L BP. HELD AT THE TOWN 1 1. ALL, 


Will be issued from the “ Pioneer ” Office in 
January . 


THE WEEK'S NEWS 

A NEW JOURNAL FOR ALL CLASSES. 

TIIE WEEKS NEWS 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Rs. 10 per year or Rs. 6 per half year — Post Free. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Will be published at Allahabad in January next. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

' Will be issued from the I'ionccr Office. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Will contain 

The latest Indian and Foreign News ; 

The Telegrams of the week, carefully edited ; 
Specially written Tales by popular Authors ; 
Announcements from Government Gazettes ; 

A Chronicle of Regimental Doings ; 

A Selection of Law and Police Reports ; 

The Fashions and Frivolities of the day ; 

A full List of Births, Marriages and Deaths ; 

A judicious admixture of Sporting News ; 
The Passenger Lists and many Commercial 
Items ; 

A Budget of short Tales and Sketches and 
The chief contents of the Daily Pioneer . 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

A NEW JOURNAL M)R ALL CLASSES. 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

TIIE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE WEEKS 9 NEWS 

Rs. io per year or Rs. 6 per half year— Post Free. 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

j In January- -The Pioneer Office, Allahabad. 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

Remittances should be made payable to the 
Manager 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

ALLAHABAD. 


Will be issued from the “ Pioneer ” Office in 
9 January. 


on Thursday , the 8th December /SS7 f at j P.M # 


Business to be brought forward. 


1. „ Maharaja^ Norendra Krishna to rho* *. . 

“that the reply ft nm Her Majesty the O *' / ; J' 
Empress, to the Municipal address, wl^,^ il ^ er 
been laid before the Commissioned / . 

Chairman, be deposited m the Archive. 

Municipality* ; Vuble'^: 

2. To confirm the Resolution p in Bengal' is 

Town Council recording their ht once a most 
tion of Mr. Colton’s services duii 1 1 c of natural 
he officiated as Chaiiman. dt hough Mr. 

The Chairman to lay on the tic il l ),1,u | e 


Budget for the year 1S88-89. 


> portraiture 


4. To confirm the recommendatio'^ 

Town Council for the appointment Hentr-il 
Henry Harrison in succession to Mr. Co j 
as Commissioner of the Calcutta Fort Trm 
under Section 10 Act III. of 18S7. 

5. To confirm the Resolution passed by the 
Town Council lecommcndmg as a special case, 
t leluing pension of Rs. 600 per month to 
Mr. Tutnbull on medical certificate. 


6. To confirm the Resolution passed by 
the Town Council requesting Mr. Turnbull to 
act as Vice Chaiiman during the latter’s ab- 
sence on leave without any extra remuneration, 
and that Mr. O. C. Dutt be requested to 
carry on the duties of the Secretary during the 
same period without additional remuneration. 

7. To consider the report of the Special 
Committee appointed to consider the amended 
Municipal Bill. 

8. To confirm the proceedings of the 
Special Meeting of the Town Council held on 
the 13th November regarding the Town Im- 
provements foi 1887-88. 

9. To confirm the proceedings of the Town 
Council at Meetings held on the 22nd October, 
5th, 1 2th, 19th and 26th November. 

10. To confirm the proceedings of tht 
Water Supply Extension Committee at a Meet- 
ing held on the 8th November. 

11. To confirm the proceedings of the 
llustce and Sanitary Committee at a Meeting 
held on the 9th November. 

12. The Chairman to lay on the table vital 
statistics for the months of September and Oc- 
tober 1887. 


ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Sn ret ary to the Corporation. 


2()th November 1887 . 


the * : 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE * 

A Monthly Review of Siietnc , Politics , 
Literature , Antiquity, Biography. , Travels, 

The undermentioned well-known writers 
have kindly consented to conMibute in its 
pages: C. 11*. Tawney, Esq., M. A., F. II. B. 
Skiine, c. s„ G. A. Stack, Esq., M. K. a. S.-, L. 
K. Blaze, Esq., John Hooly, Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Bois, Esq., J. 11. Lintqp, 
Esq., A. O. Hume, Esq , d s., J. 11. Jatkson 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esq., R. C. Dutt, Esq, c\ s., 
U. (iupt.i, Esq , L. M. Ghose, K.sq., Bamster- 
at-Law, Dr. G. W. Cline, L. L. d., Barrister-at- 
Law, Dr. S.nnbhu Chunder Mopkeijee, the 
Hon’blc Mohendralal Sucar, M. D., c. I. E., 
Baboos Aushootnsli Mookeijep, M. A., Issur 
Chunder M it ter, Btinkun Chunder Chattel iee, 
Chutide* Nath Bose, M. A., Ram Sarnia, K. 
M. Chattel jee, Esq., Barrister at- Law, Dr. J. 
N f BliaUachai ice. B. L., D. I.., Baboo K. M. 
(Jangull, n. l.. Major G. Fenwick, London, 
and other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in advance. ..Rs. 6 0 
In arreas ... ... „ 8 o 

Half yearly in advance ... ,,34 

KALLY PROSANNO DEY, 

. ' Proprietor * 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lanj, Calcutta* 
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GREAT EASTERN HOTEL CO., 

LIMITED, CALCUTTA. 

The Company have received a further 
supply of the following : — 

Gladstone Bags. 

g(Mrfck or brown hide, made specially stjpng 

whic? ry “' 

Brown Hide. 

P? we * c hes, Cash Rs. 18, 22-inches, Rs. 20. 

silent 1 .. Rlack Hide. 

made ai. Sj r s . 22-inchcs, Rs. 19 . 

views as t )iled Linen Bags 

• NVAS, with frame lock, and key 
, and 6. 

ThisiJK” shape Brown Canvas Water 
of the /ith patent brass fastening and pad 
and is 7- 4* 

a cal Hemp Waterproof, with frame, lock 
t'hd key, Rs. 8, 9, and 10. 

“The Wolseley Pack.” 

M#.de in Waterproof material, has two large 
pockets (which divide like a Pack Saddle) 
for clothing and other necessaries. Also a 
small Pocket for Time Tables, & c:., with 
straps to secure sticks and umbrellas. Rs. 23 
and 25 cash. 

Jones’ Steel Tranks. 

The l( BRSSEMKR,”tnadc of best steel, with strong 
Iron Corner plates, and strengthening straps, 
fitted with patent lock and duplicate keys. 

Size 18-inchcs Cash Rs. 10 o 

„ 21-inches „ „ 11 4 

„ 24-inches „ „ 13 o 

1, 27-inches „ „ 17 o 

„ 30-inches „ „ 19 o 


Waterproof Holdalls. 

Strongly made of Brown Waterproof Canvas, 
will hold Bedding, Clothing, &c., and rolls tip 
into a convenient bundle, with strong straps, 

44 by 27 inches Cash Rs. 14 o 

48 by 30 „ „ „ 15 o 

54 by 30 „ „ „ 16 o 

54 by 36 „ „ „ 19 o 

60 by 36 „ „ „ 21 o 

Luggage Straps. 

Strong Single Leather Straps, 1 % inch wide, 72 
inches long, Rs. 2 ; 84 inches, Rs. 24. 

Double Straps, with handle, for bedding and 
luggage, 48 inches long, Rs. 2-8; 54 inches 
Rs. 3-6 ; 60 inches, Rs. 4-8. 

Smaller sizes from As. 12 to Re. 1-8. 

Luggage Labels. 

Strong Labels, with tags to tic on, per packets 
of 1 dozen, As. 8; Leather Label-holder, As. 12- 

HALL OP ALL NATIONS, 

CALCUTTA. 


INDIAN LABORATORY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
MEDICINES. 

Nim Oil No. /—For internal use. 

Nim Oil No. 2. \ „ 

Nim Ointment. J tor Vernal use. 

Dr. Brandis says --“The oil is used medi- 
cinally as an antiseptic and anthelmintic.’ 


The “ Bksskmf.R ” same as above, but fitted 
with tray, at slightly increased prices. 

Steel Berth and Railway Trunks. 

Will go under the seat of a Railway Car- 
riage or Steamer’s berth. 

Sizes 24 by 13 by 9-in. ... Cash Rs. 9 o 

» 27 by \y/ % by 9-in, ... „ „ io 4 

,» 30 by 17 by 1 1 -in.... „ „ 12 8 

n 32 by 30 by 13-in. ... „ „ 15 o 

Also a variety of other patterns of Steel 
Trunks just to hand, viz 

THK MALABAR TRUNK. 

THE MADRAS TRUNK. 

THE P. AND O. BERTH TRUNK. 
REGISTERED TRAVELLING TRUNK 

TRUNKS ANJ) PORTMANTKAI S. 


Dr. Maxwell has found it u as efficacious as 
Cod Liver Oil in cases of consumption and 
scrofula.” Sir W. O’Shaughnessy says — “The 
oil is thought anthelmintic and is applied ex- 
ternally to foul ulcers and used as a liniment 
in rheumatic and spasmodic affections and in 
headaches from exposure in the sun.” Dr. 
Dymock says— “ The oil is applied to sup- 
purating glands, is given in leprosy and in a 
variety of diseases.” If applied to sores in 
horses and otln*r domestic animals, it keeps off 
dies and thereby promotes healing. The oil is 
a sovereign remedy for BAKSATEE .SORES I 
mange and itches and all foul sores in horses 


The Regulation Overland Trunk. 

A. Quality, 

< Is made very light and strong ; and while 
.especially adapted and made for the Overland 
route to and from India, &c., may be used a* 
an ordinal y Portmanteau or Ladies’ Trunk. 
Suitable for both lathe* «nd gentlemen. 


Size 27-in 

Cash Rs 

. 20 

0 

>» 3o-in 

• ••• n 

»» 

21 

0 

« 33 * ib 

• ••• >» 

»* 

23 

0 

» 3b- in 

• 

• ••• >» i» 

25 

0 


and cattle. Nigh&nta Ratnakar, a Sanskrit 
Medical Encyclopaedia, thus speaks of the 
medicinal virtues of the Nim Oil— “It is 
bitter, destroyer of wot ms, cuics lepios)’ 
abscesses and ulcers and diseases of impure 
blood, chronic fever and piles.” 

No. 1. Re. 1 ; No. 2. Re. t (larger phial) > 
ointment. As. 12 
Salkp Mi.sk ee Powder. 


J. Farbstein & Son, 

HAIRDRESSERS AND PERFUMERS, 

/ <?, Esplanade East , 

By Special Appointment to H. E. Sir James 
Ff.rgusson and the Rt. Hon. Lord Reay, 
Governors of Bombay, 

Have just opened Hair Dressing Saloons 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. Hair- 
cutting As. 8 ; Shampooing As. 4 ; Shaving 
As. 4. Wigs, Beards, Whiskers and Mous- 
taches, also Theatrical Sundries for the make 
up, Toilet Requisites for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
always in stock ; cheaper than in any other 
House in Calcutta. A Trial Order .solicited. 
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READY 

Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah, 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE 

Formerly Minister io the late 
Nawab KaridoonJaii Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Navvabs Nazim of Bengal, 


B. Quality. 

’ STRONGER THAN ABOVE. 


Size 27-in. ... 
» 30-in. ... 

„ 33-in- ... 

>» 3b- in. ... 


... Cash Rs. 25 

... „ „ 29 

- „ ,1 31 

.*v »> >» 35 


v ' 0. Quality, 

EXTR^ STRONGLY M^IIE. 


Size -27-in Cash Rs. 32 

»* 3o-in „ „ *35 

»» 33-m * ... „ „ 40 

» 36-w „ ,, 42 


o 

o 

o 

o 


8 

o 

8 

o 


Portmanteaus. 

SOUTHGATE’S SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MAN TEA US, 27, 30, 33, and 36 inches, in 
various styles, Rs. 45 to Rs. 70. 


State Cabin Trunks. 


American Pattern Trunks, vcrystrongly made 
suitable for Ladies’* use. 32inches, Rs. 25 ; 
34 inches, I^s. 27*0. 


The grand specific for nervous debility and 
weakness of reproductive functions. Profes- 
sor Royle states— “Salep misree is in truth one 
the best articles of diet, a convalescent can 
use.” Re. 1. 

Directions for use and particulars regarding 
composition, accompany each medicine. n 
Out-station orders are promptly executed on 
prepayment, or by V. P. P. Post or by Railway 
parcel. Packing charge for each two annas» 
Postage extra. 

Full price list to be had on application. 

BANERJI & SONS, 

Proprietors, Indian Laboratory, 

87, Tripolia, Allahabad. 

N. B . — See Reis Gf Rayyet of 26th February 
and 5th March 1887, for full advertisement. 


Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State . 

Apply to Manager, REIS & RAYYET 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“Dr. S. C. Mookerjee, the editor $f what is 
undoubtedly one of the ablest papers in the 
country in point of liteiary power is the author 
of a pleasant little book of Travels in East Ben- 
gal The author is master of a racy style of 

English which many an Englishman may envy. 
Humourous descriptions and caustic satire 
enliven every page. There is throughout a 
vigour and freshness of style that lends a 
charm to the veriest commonplace. If there 
were, however, a higher purpose in the publica- 
tion of this book than to lighten the weary 
evening hours of the ordinary reader, we con- 
fess to a feeling that the author has failed in 
such an object! We are afraid there is not 
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poetry enough in us to body forth in imagina- 
tion the beauty of the scenes which the author 
has described in his voyages to and fro between 
Dacca and Tipperah. Humourist as he is 
Dr. Mnokerjee will remind us of the woid> of 
the poet that the point of a ‘jest lies moie in 
the ear of him that hears it than in the tongue 
of him that utters it.’ As with the jest so is it 
with the description. We do not say that the 
charge is unfounded. Prosaic as we ate, 
drudging away at the desk, pet haps it is that 
we lack capacity to follow in imagination 
what the author has doubtless delineated with 
an admirable pen. 

“ One of the chief impressions that a reader 
will receive from a glance at the book is the 
somewhat strained relation between the Babus 
nnd the Anglo-Indians. The author pours a 
flood of lidicule upon the loidly airs of our 
‘rulers. 1 He hits haul indeed in his account 
of the Colonel at whist enduung a Bnbn 
looking on, when on board the steamer, and 
of the whiteman’s condescension in bowing to 
the black nigger. Happily we in the South 
are not so badly off in our commcice with the 
representatives of Western civilization. In 
spite of several instances of conflict and mis- 
understanding Englishmen and Hindus pull 
on agreeably together. lint the author, not- 
withstanding his involuntaty feeling of aloof- 
ness from the European, is no stranger to the 
blessings for whit h the West has laid us in 
debt. He has a keen appreciation of the en- 
joyments of this Westeim/ed life of ours. He 
looks for ever forwaid and casts no longing 
lingering look behind at the things with which 
we have shaken hands and parted. His heart 
is in the continuance of Biitish supremacy in 
the East. And agitation is his utmost weapon 
for the maintenance of his lights, But he will 
have nothing with spin ions agitation. We 
extract below a paiagiaph of excellent advice 
to his brethren of the piess. [Extract. | 

“The author recounts his adventure with 
the Railway officials of Scald. ill with consider- 
able humour. We feel an irresistible tempta- 
tion to quote it in extent, but space forbids. 
How the greenback was no legal tender, why 
silver of the Calcutta mint was wanted and 
how the currency question stood stiff and 
frowning despite the Editors and Magistrates 
who had accompanied the author to bid him 
goed-bye at the station, and how again with 
the advent of the Justice of the Peace all 
objection to receiving the cmicncy note 
vanished, arc all narrated in a stvle that is 
fittingly characterized only by tin- word 4 de- 
lightful.’ In another place the author in- 
troduces the reader to the Hindu beln f m the 
auspicious hour for starting on a journey in 
language of such playful railhuy that we make 
no # apology for quoting it. (Extract ] 

“The untoward cncumstam e of the day, 
the event to which we have alieady alluned 
namely the refusal of the Railway officials to 
receive the currency-note in payment of the 
faie, elicits the following humourous con- 
fession of human weakness. [Extract.] 

“The author has some trenchant ci iti< ism 
on the insolation of the Englishman, which 
makes him inaccessible to the complaints of 
extortion or plunder by their menials. They 
are too absorbed to know all that pas-.es about 
them and the wrongs that are committed m 
their names arc unnoticed as mere tnfles for 
they have rarely any idea of their magnitude. 
It is only too well known throughout the coun- 
try how blackmail in the shape of money or 
provisions is levied upon the inhabitants when 
the Collector is on tour. It would be difficult 
to believe the thing could go on under his 
very nose without his connivance if we did not 
know his exclusiveness and his distaste for 
mixing with the people. 

“The author devotes the greater part of the 
book to a description of the people and the 
external aspect of the country that he passed 
through m his two trips to Tipperah fi om 
Calcutta and back. He has a good deal to say 
about the customs of some of the people he 
becomes acquainted with. He makes a dis- 
covery of the debris of a Poitugue.se colony in 
Tipperah that has become debased in morality 
and sunk in superstition. Although there is 
not much in the book that is instructive to the 
serious student, the grace of diction and the 
ease of style carry the reader pleasantly 
through. It would be difficult to rescue such 
a subject as he has chosen froyi dulness wi- 
thout his extraordinary command of language. 


We cannot promise more than a brief span of 
life to the book. It will prove what is abun- 
dantly clear to the readers of the Reis and 
Rayyet that the author is an adept in English 
composition. He is a lov er of nature and he 
paints scenes and situations with an artist’s 
pencil.” — The Hindu , November 7 , 1SS7. 

“ this interesting book. We are justified 

in so terming it, not on account of any lomantic 
adventures that the author has to relate, nor 
ofanyveiy new discoveries in geography or 
natural history. Thcie is something parti- 
cular as regai ds ethnology ; and a gieat deal 
of human nature in the book, shown to the 
leader with a simplicity and candour which 
bear testimony to its tmlh. Called from the 
busy haunts of men in the city to dwell tm a 
time in Independent Tipperah as a judicious 
adviser to its Chief, Doctor Mooke’jee lelates 
his adventures during the several join mes to 
and fio in that capacity, without revealing the 
secrets of the State, like a good diplomatist. 
He has adheied strictly to the advice which 
he offers to his bictlirtn c f 1 lie Native Piess, 
and has written what he saw and knows, 
without revealing all, considering what he 

might properly say and what withhold 

The above seems to be a curious passage 
to be found in a book of travels, and appears 
to have 110 connection with the subject. Hut 
it arises from a casual reference to a slaughter 
house, and a writer who * thundered wet kly 
against the outrage of locating shaniblis 111 
the immediate vicinity of a Hindoo tt tuple ’- - 
where, in fact, no temple tould be said to ex- 
ist. Hence, the Doctor advises his fellow- 
scribes not to be l’liai isccs, righteous over- 
much, but to look and be ship of then facts. 
In the same spiiit, he has written his book, 
lie gives an account of Ins travels, winch 
spem often to have been voyages, upon t he 
wide-spreading rivers of Eastern Rengnl which 
in rhe tains become almost inland seas. On 
these he philosophises on the nature of tiie 
country and the people, making caidiil obser- 
vation of his facts ; and though he sometimes 
fancies he knows better than Ins hoainien, and 
mote than suspects that the v aie getting the 
better of him, lie submits with a grace that 
would have done credit to Socrates, and ac- 
cepts the apparently inevitable m the interests 
of peace. The Doctor is a close observer of 
nature, animate and inanimate, vviih an t>e 
to the picturesque as well as to the sublime 
and beautiful. And although there is a vein 
of cynicism running through many of his ob- 
ser various, it is tempered by«suth evident 
good nature, that even a stianger would con- 
crivi* him to he a laughter-loving rather than 
a stem philosopher. 'J Ins is evident 111 his 
de-a 1 iptioiis of his boatmen and others, wlide 
he denounces the lawlessness which lias made 
the poor fishermen suspicious even of honest 
intentions, because they have so long been the 
helpless victims of maiamlt is stronger than 
themselves. Their only defence is flight or 
deceit, and t he latter is their justific ation a*- a 
mode of self-protection. We are shown not 
only the weakness of the people, but the short- 
comings of the administration that leave these 

things possible 

The author is impaitialin Ins censmes 

•There is much in the book to which space 
forbids us to rrfrr. That it is not a ptosy one 
may be gathered from the fact that, for its joo 
pages, there are nearly as many index icfoi- 
ences. Many of the subjei ts are necess.u i ly 
but lightly treated, but all sensibly and fairly. 
And l)r. Mnokerjee is such a master of the 
English language that in the whole hook we 
have scarcely found a pin use that might not 
have been written by an Englishman 4 to the 
manry boyi.’ There is nothing in it at which 
any on^ could reasonably take offence ; and 
theie is much from which both Englishmen 
and natives may leam greatly- needed les- 
sons.” — The Indian Daily News, Nov. 22, 1887. 

“TRAVELS IN BENGAL. Such is the 
title of a most interesting little vvoik pub- 
lished a short time ago. Its author is Rubu 
Sambhu Chunder Mookeiiee, the well-known 
Editor of the Reis and Rayyet, the most 
original, cleverly-written and imeresting jour- 
nal in India. Habu Sambhu Chunder is one 
of the veteran Indian writers in English. He 
is the master of a most happy, racy pleasant 
style, which you can easily make out fiom 
amongst the writings of a hundred different 


men. In racy humorous writing Habu Sam- 
bhu Chunder has no rival among his Indian 
contemporaries. He won his first laurels, we 
believe, by his waitings in his own periodical, 
the Mookerjee s Magazine, now long-defunct. 
In this magazine ai tides of grenJ learning and 
excellence appeared, mostly from the pen of 
Hahn Sambhu Chundvr. He has written several 
orjrcr booklets. His “ Causes of the Lfuiiny ; 
Mr. IlVlsonJ f.ord Can hint* and the Income 
'/fir; the Career ot an Indian I'n'nnws , Her 
Highness the late S,\ tuuU a Return of R ho pat ; 
and the Crime in India and fa India are pub- 
lications which atti acted considerable notice. 
His latest piodrn tlon ‘Tiavels m Bengal* is 
a work of gieat ment. It is .it once a most 
faithful and interesting picture of natural 
scenery and life in Bengal, although Mr. 
Mnokerjee lineal not piofessto write a picture of 
Bengal life and uses his pencil in its portraiture 
only in passing. The dedication is charac- 
teiistic. (Extinct.] 

“ I he 4 TiaveU ’ me travels in East Bengal, 
navels and voyage's between Calcutta and 
Indepedent Tepperah. We do not believe 
many people in tins side of India know that 
tlreie is siu h ail independent State as Tip- 
pei ah. Hut nevertheless such a state exists. 
We will giv c here a summaiy of its history in 
the words of Mr. Mnokerjee- --He wi ites : -['Ex- 
tract. | Mr. Mookcijee was Dcvvan of Independ- 
ent Tippeiah for some five years in all between 
1877 and 1881. The Havels are an account of 
Ins voyages to and from Tipperah. 

“Those who have travelled in Bengal, parti- 
cularly in its Eastern districts, which aie the dis- 
tiicts desciihed in Mookcijee* s book, will bear 
him out in Ids statement that Lower Bengal 
is not stale, flat and unprofitable, that, on the 
contraiy, she is the bcnutifullest country in 
the world. Shelias no high mountains, but 
she has rivers as apparently vast as the 
sea, to make her scenery grand majestic and 
she has a bundled rivers ever overflowing 
with water, thousands of transparent lakes 
covered with the lilly and a hundred beautiful 
water -flow ns, thousands of seas of ever- 
waving paddy fields, thousands of clusters of 
bamboo and of great trees dicssed in beautiful 
u eepeis adorning the river banks, make her 
the loveliest countiy in the world. Even a 
Bengali needs to sec and tiavel Bengal to 
adequately know her thousand witching 
charms. Kor a foreigner it is well nigh im- 
possible to get even •» • appn mate idea of 
what they aie like description, . owever 

line and faithful. Let us hear what otir author 
has to say on the subject. We read : [ Extract.] 

A paddy sea is thus imimtately describ- 
ed [Extract.] 

“ We will quote a passage of another cha , 
ra< tri : | Extinct.] 

“We lould <ull many such gems. But 
space forbids it. We will, however, quote 
some passages of another kind. Our traveller, 
though old in >eais, is evidently young in 
heart, for no one in the romaur i< age of youth 
could be moie appreciative of female ihaims 
than din tiavrber. In cveiy other page you 
find out author desiubing in teims of -en- 
thusiasm some 1 111 a! gnl or woman of beauty, 

| Ext 1 act.] In the imxt page we find our tia‘ 
vilhu’s attention [ Kxtr.w 1. 1 

“’I hoie is the tie 1 - r i i p 1 1 < nr, physical and 
moral, of a (’olonel, wlmli wo c.muot resist 
the temptation of tcpiodtieing, although the 
alt It le has alieady exceeded the usual length. 

[KnIi.ic.1. J , 

“ We have nmv ^i\cn rvliaUs enough to 
show that the little book of tiavels is most 
delightful leading. It contains gianhic dcs 
< upturns of natural ',c entry, faithful jkh ti aiture 
of men and m.imins, and hajVjry, good 
humoured observations on them. There is 
not an ill-nayned or unkind wori in the whole 
book it overflows in evciy page with the 1 milk 
of luim.fii koumiss. Eveiy observation 
testifies to the author bfcing a keen observer 
of men mulchings, as an example of which we 
can mention ilm insti uct>ve and interesting 
chapter on the Native Christian^ of Portuguese 
extinction in Tipperah. Again, altluAigh the 
book does not pretend to deal with life in Ben- 
gal, the glimpses of that life we find in it are 
very considerable and pleasant. We will now 
conclude by recommending the book to all 
who may wish to spend a few hours amidst 
happy thoughts and pleaSant pictures.— 


S# K. C.” 

- The Tribune , Saturday, Novr. 2(f, 1S87. 
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INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHCEA. 

A week’s use of this medicine not only cures 
Leucorrhoea— th'e characteristic white, green 
and bloody discharge— but also removes the* 
concomitant intense menstrual pains, and all 
the various complain^ and. ‘symptoms inci- 
dental to menstrual difficulties -and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage^ annas. 

There are capital medicines besides — for 
p'iles, all the 20 kinds of flux— such as sperma- 
torrhoea, diabetes, &c. — diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
puerperal complaints, cataract of the eye, 
nacra, asthma, &c. 

[Certificate.] 

n I have known Babu Rajendra Nath Ghoshal 
kubiraj for upwards of 15 years, and I can 
bear ample testimony to the wonderful efficacy 
of his medicine in the treatment of diseases of 
the womb. While Assistant Surgeon of Monghyr 
and subsequently, l have known him to cure 
the most obstinate cases of uterine Leucorr- 
, hcea and other uterine derangements, organic 
and functional. I can safely call his medicine 
the Specific for Leucnrrhoea and painful 
menstruation. Ladies who have been subject 
to these diseases for years and were barren 
*have been cured and borne children. 

Woinesh Chunder Roy, L. M. S., Medi- 
cal Practitioner, Blugalpur. 30 October 1886.” 

Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kadiraj, 

Topkhana Bazar. 

Monghyr. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

In Pamphlet , Price 4 annas 
j copies for a Rupee, 

■ARMY REORGANIZATION 

* ‘ 'With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

B\ Cayto aC • HE A RSE Y. • 

Apply to Reis &+ Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


12, LAL BAZAAR, CALCUTTA, 

( Opposite the Police Court,) 

THE CALCUTTA 

HOMfEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 

THE 

EARLIEST & STILL MOST EXTENSIVE 
J) ISP HNS A R Y IN A SI A 

OF PURE HOMOEOPATHY ONLY, 

WHICH 

INTRODUCED TO THE EAST THE 

TRADE IN 

INDEPENDENT HOMEOPATHY 

and maintains to this day 
THE DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY OF 
THIS 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Besides the old Remedies, all the New Re- 
medies and the latest additions procured from 
the best European and American sources, and 
kept in stock. 

Medicines in wooden boxes and leather 
cases, requisites of all kinds supplied, and 
Prescriptions dispensed at the shortest notice. 

The largest Stock of Homoeopathic literature 
kept. 

Orders received for supplying English, 
American and foreign Journals. 

BERIGNY & CO. 

12, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta . 

kallypuddoHdassT 

JEWELLER WATCH AND CLOCK MAKdfc. 

148, Radhabazar, Calcutta. 

Cheap Gold and Silver Rotherham’s Watches : 
Watches of other Makers, both English and 
Geneva ; Gold and Silver Chains ; Earrings. 
Wedding-rings, Memento-rings ; Diamond, Em- 
erald, Ruby, rings ; Tiger claw and other Jewel- 
lery of the newest fashion. Gold guaranteed 
genuine. 

Orders, with remittance, promptly attended to. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Oo, 
"Limited.. \ 

ASSAM LINE NOTICE. 

The Steamers of the Company will run from 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

The SteameV “BENGAL” will leave Ca - 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 6th instant. - 

Cargo will be received a\ the Company’s 
Godowns at Jaggannath Ghat until Monday, 
the 5th idem. 

The Steamer “SCINDE” will leave Goa- 
lundo for Assam on Thursday, the 8th 
idem. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
train on the night previous. 

Dhubri & Debrooghur Mail Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam . 

The Despatch Steamers of this Service- 
leave Dhubri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and proceed to Debrooghur, 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookhs. 

On and from 1st January 1888, Passengers 
('foods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) may he booked through to 
and from Calcutta and all stations on the- 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
Gauhati, Mungledye, Tezpore, Silghaut for 
Koliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, Niggiting, Kookee- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. Freight on. 
perishable articles must be prepaid. 

Goalundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam, 

Sppcial fast single-handed Steamers, vyhich 
have been specially buflt for the A*sam Trade, 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcelson presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to- 
exceed ten hundred weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feet in measurement. 

Particulars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

MACNE 1 LL & CO., 
Agents. 

1-2 Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 
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ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
Bonus distributed to Assurers 



£0,450,000 


£880,000 

£3,500,000 


(PRINCF. AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


AND 


Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

BATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


... in advance 

... ,, 

... » 


Rs. 1 : 
» 7 

>, 4 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Monthly 
Single Copy 


Re. 


1 -I 
o-$ 


BATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


ESTABLISHED 1826 . 

Governor — His Graoe the Duke of Buooleueh and Queensherry, K. T. 

N ATIVE GENTLEMEN will timl this Institution of great service, useful for Invesi/iient, 
Family Provision , Self Endowment for old age, and Protection to Partners or Creditors, 

•SECURITY. Security is the first point to be considered by Assurers, and no Life Office 
can surpass t\\a STANDARD in this respect. 

THE BATES.OF PREMIUM —Will be found moderate, and the conditions of a 
Standard Life Policy are most liberal in every way. 

Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all information regarding 
the Company’s Retirement Scheme (which requires no medical examination, and the 
subscription for which when commenced at young ages, is very small), the Endowment 
Schemei &c.,&c.,-may be obtained on application to any of the Company’s Agents in India. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH : GEO. L. KEMP, 

r _ 2 Dalhpusie Square. Secretary. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 4 
annas a line, each insertion. The lowest charge 
for any advertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic 
Occurrences, the lowest charge for wiich is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to be 
directed to “The Manager,” and Literary Com- 
munications and books and pamphlets (car- 
riage paid) to “The Editor "of* “Reis dfc 
Rayyet, ” 

Office : /, lickoor Dutt's Lane; Wellington, 
Street , Calcutta , 
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SEBASTIAN. 

. TALE OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


l brief lay of a storied clime, 

An Orient tale of olden time, 

When spirits fierce from Western lands, 
With dauntless hearts and ready hands, 
Loosed ..Uieir sails to the spicy breeze, 
And wandered o’er the silent seas 
Which flow among those fragrant isles 
Where India’s ocean frowns and smiles. 


Canto I. 

1 

In Sundeep’s isle, within a cell, 

Whose gloomy walls foreboded death, 

Gave signs of Freedom’s sad farewell, 

And trembling Hope’s expiring breath, 
Sebastian musing lay. 

p^te t, to<w r ?i' m, ‘ o ^ ,d <u,d 

And «tarts and sighs his mind betrayed,— 
He dwelt on visions he had had 
/ Of joys entombed and hopes decayed ; 4 

His home is far away. 

He mused on death — the heart’s faint beat 
As melts away each tie of life — 

The loss of all we reckon sweet 
In idle peace or stirring strife, 

And then of vengeance thought. 

He looked above — around - below — 

The walls were thick — the door- way barred— 
How could he reach his ruthless foe, 

Through massy wall and watchful guard ? 
Like one who knows the die is cast, 

That life now feais and hopes its last, 

His limbs he stretched and slumber sought. 


Through a slight crevice in the wall 
The silver moonbeams sweetly fall, 

Lending their softness, charm and grace 
To e’en that cheerless ptison place. 
Sebastian sleeps, — by him unseen 
The beauty of that touching scene, 

By him unseen how nature flings 
Enchantment o’er the worst of things, 

And that midst every dreary ill 
Some gleam of brightness cometh still. 

The weary captive sleeps ’ts well, 

For surely did his eyes behold 
That gleam of beauty in his cell 
Brightening those walls so dull and cold, 
’Twould summon thoughts of times gone by 
Too full of early hope and joy, 

For him who feels his race is run, 

His hopes all fled,— his joys undone. 


Stretched on the ground Sebastian lies, 

But restless is his fevered slumber : 

A hundred visions cross his eyes, 1 
* And thronging horrors none can number, 
lie staus, — he curses in his sleep, 

Then sinks again in slumber deep, 

Or groans as though it were lie felt 
His life depart, the death-blow dealt : 

And then once more his sleep seems calm 
As though again hope shed her balm, 

And gave him dreams of pleasant hours 
Amid his own clime’s orange bowers. 


Why on a sudden does he start, 

And gaze upon his prison door? 

The blood is curdling in his heart, 

And paleness spreads his features o’er ; 

\ For, on his ear there grates the sound 
Tbf bolts withurawri, and chains unbound, 1 
And o’er his soul there creeps the fear 
Of treach’rous murder stealing near. 

The agony of heart and brain — 

The all unutterable pain — 

Of that brief moment shook his frame, 

* Till frenzy o’er his spirit came. 

“ Well, be it thus, — my doom is wrought. 
Yet dearly shall this life be bought.” 

IIib hand was clenched, his eye was stern, 
“ My foes have haply yet to learn 
How lieice is man, when life’s at stake, 

And every energy awake.” 

5 

Chiisti.m be calm thou nccd’st not fear 
Whence comes that silv’ry voice so clear, 
Whose softened accents thus impart 
Sweet words of comfort to his*hcart ? 
Whose that voice,— that heavenly voice, 
Which makes his torn heart half rejoice ? 
Slowly the dungeon door expands, 

And there before Sebastian stands,— 

Her dark eye bent upon his face, — 

A maiden of the Moslem race. 

6 

9 

“Christian 1 ’tis much for thee I’ve dared, 
And well I might this act have spared, , 
For by the reading of our yecd, 

Thou should’st unwept, unpitied, bleed. 

But once— ’tis many years ago, 

And little of the tale I know — 

I was a thoughtless infant then, 

With joys tint have not come again— 

Thus have I heard my sire say — 

That uih e amidst a bloody fray, 
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The horrid tumult of a fight, 

Which shocked the silence of the night. 

With female shrieks and infant moans, 

Many a patent’s dying groans, 

A Christian saved me from the sword, 

And I was once ggain restored 
,To eyes that wept and hearts that sighed 
To think that Gul-anar bifid died. 

7 

M Nursed ill memory’s inmost shrine 

Thi o’ years of grief and joy, has been 
The deed of that good Nazar ene, 

Whose coinage saved this life of mine. 

And though his race has done some wrong 
To ours -yet, woman’s love is strong, 

And I would fain repay a debt 
Of kindness, l can ne’er forget 
My soul has vowed— nor would I break 
My vow for any mottal’s sake — 

That should a Christian ever need 
My lowly aid, I would not heed 
Or sex, or faith, but act as though 
lie never were my nation’s foe. 

8 

“ I heard a Christian prisoner lay 
Immured within these dungeons old, 

Who fell to Moslem arms a prey 
While battling where the ocean rolled, 

Hut more I learnt not, save that he 
Was destined never to be free. 

I wept to think upon thy woe. 

And sad I felt to think thy foe, 

Was one who— faint then shone my star— 
Once shared the love of Gul-Anar. 

Cut Christian, I have flung aside 
A woman’s fear a woman’s pride, 

And sought thy dreaiy prison place 
Because I’ve sworn to aid thy race ; 

And pattly that I deemed thy story 
Had something of a soldier’s glory.” 

9 

She paused— her bright and beaming eye 
Bulge, dark, and eloquent, 

Met his fond gaze with soft reply, 

And then was downward bent. 

Sebastian felt the thrilling look, 

And well his heart the meaning took ; 

Her hand he seized — and gently prest 
It to his waim and beating breast, 

And in one concentred gaze 

Told all —thanks, love, and more than praise. 

[ To be ( ont/nued.'] 


Mr. E. J. Sinkinson, having been appointed to officiate as Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India, received charge on the 17th 
December from Mr. E: T. Atkinson, who reverts to his own office of 
Accountant-General, Bengal, assuming charge the same day from 
Mr. J. F. Finlay. 

# 

• * 

For escape of a prisoner from the subsidiary Jail at Moonsheegunj, 
the Dtiaa Gazette reports, the Waider has been fined Rs. 30 and the 
Superintendent suspended until further orders. * 


A PVR t'Y of tribal Maliks from the Khyber will probably visit Cal- 
cutta before long, accompanied by Major Warburton, the Political 
Officer in the Pass. — Press Commissioner. „ gff- .» 

* , , •' ' 

* # 

Tiik dates iSth and 19th January 1888, originally fixed for tKc Secre- 
tanat Clerkship Examination, being now declared public holidays, 
the said examination will be held on the 1 6th and 17th and 20th and 
2 1 st proximo. 


The new Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. Provinces and ' Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, after Durbaring at Allahabad and Agra and 
winning confidence and popularity of the right sort, moves on to 

Lucknow on the 3rd Proximo and remains there for about six weeks. 

#• 

# #■ 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram’s annual gold medal, valued Rs. 100, 
for the Benares Queen’s College, has been won by Baboo Ridoy 
Chandra Banerjee for passing the B. A. Examination in English with 
Honors. 


Mr. EhW \rd Majoeihanks, the Gladstonian Whip, and Lady Fanny 
M.ijoi ibanks are expected in India en roue to Australia, &c\, to give 
the latter a change for the benefit of her health seriously impaired by 
some months’ rheumatic fever. They return home in June next. 

* 

# # 

Accor dini; to the Darjeeling AW'.?, 

“ It is pretty apparent that trade with Thibet has been restored to 
veiy great extent, as large numbers of r\. -Netfn in the 
bazaar with their wares of kinds, and a really large quantity of wool 
lias been sent off to Calcutta.” 

• 

♦ # 

The only surviving son of Mr. R. Chapman, manager of the Sujanpore 
Sugar Works, walked, in the dusk of an evening, through the open 
trap door over it, into an underground molasses tank which was being 
heated by a steam pipe coil, and being severely scalded, died shoitly 
after. The management will be more careful now, we aie sure. 

• 

* * 

Another matiimonial Police case is reported by the Dacca Gazette : — 

“A middle-aged Brahmin living within the jurisdiction of the thana 
of Munshigunge mariied a young girl on the 16th Agraliayan last. 
A so-called uncle of the bride accompanied her to the bridegroom’s 
house. On the night of the 28th of the said month, /. e., on the 13th 
day after the mairiage, both the unde and the niece wete missing and 
have not been heai d of since. The poor bridegroom has taken pro- 
ceedings in the ciiminal couit in connection therewith.” 

This is not an uncommon occurrence in Bengali society, though 
confined to Brahmans of low blood. 


News and Comments. 

I AST Christmas fell on a Sabbath. The New Year too begins with 
k the day of rest. The State Dinner at Government House is conse- 
quently dqfencd to next day. 

Audooleah Sassoon has married, in a synagogue in Paris, Alina de- 

Rothschild. As the Bengali provcrbjKith it, water mingles with water. 

• 

• • 

TlIE Home remittances from i'ot Apiil to 24th December 18S7, 
amounted to ,£10,505,100. 

• 

The Deputy Baboo Rally Churn Chose has been appointed an Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Survey for the town of Calcutta. 

• * 

The llon’ble Mr. J.. Westland resumed, on the 23rd. December, his 
temporary jjJace as Finance Minister and as an Ordinary Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council. 


I t is reported from New York under date the 1st December 1887 : — 

“A fiie which btnke out upon a steamer last year was extinguished 
hy the saciifice of the luggage belonging to a passenger named Heyes. 
It has now been decided that the entire caigo is liable to indemnify 
Mr. Ileyes. The owners of the steam-ship the Xorth German Lloyej 
arc liable, having delivered the cargo without levying the amount of 
the genet al avywge.” 

The Pope’s present income is stated to be three hundred thousand 
pounds. 'Flic principal sources are the interest ,£1,25,000 of the sum 
invested in English funds, and the Peter’s Pence which, notwithstand- 
ing the falling off in late years, comes up to ,£83,000. To these 
are to be added sums payable for titles of nobility, papal decora- 
tions, benedictions in the article of faith, privilege of the altar, private 
Chapels and others, amounting in all to ^1,04,000. A fine revenue 
for an ecclesiastic, though a trifle for a temporal Prince. But His 
Holiness has many claims to meet, Resides having to keep up the 
magnificence pf the Papacy. 
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News’ and Comments. 

» 

• A .FRENCH journalist has at ledgth hit upon the solution of his 
il. country’s problem, or the next thing to it. 11c has discovered the 
cause of his country’s degradation. Like all grand discoveries, it is an 
Iliad in a nutshell. France has hitherto been cherishing a canker at 
her breast. . The root of all evil is the foreign element— the ^ 

“ too tender nurture of men of English blood, Boulanger has an 
English mother, Wilson had an English grand-father and Wnddington 
— the-Hltef supporter of Grevy — has an English name and education. 
And the degeneration of the French nation began with adoption of 
English manners. ” 1 

Perhaps all the ingenuity of the writer is but old wine in new bottle. 
Nations, like men, when ill at ease, are apt to scold others and lay their 
misfortunes to their neighbours’ fault. Tire ingenuity of the French ought 
to have given more point to their grievance. The Germans, in an ana- 
logous period of their hisiory, indeed . under worse circumstances, 
showed more wit in their complaint. TJius sang they : 

“ That France hath put us oft to rout 
With powder , which ourselves found out ; 

And laughs at us for fools in print , 

Of which, our genius was the mint ; 

All this, I easily admit, 

For we have genius, France has wit. 

But ’tis too bad, that blind and mad 
To Frenchmen’s wives each trav’ling German goes, 

And proves the father of his country’s foes 1 ” 

*** 

Sir Comer PETHERAM has started on a tour of inspection of the 
Mofussil lower Courts. A different welcome awaits him, we hope, from 
that which greeted Mr. Lohis Jackson at Bhagulpote. 


by the success of the first for Rs. 10,000, he started a second lottery 
for Rs. 1,00,000 in connection with his paper and announced the 1st 
prize at Rs. i,6oo. The game was 0 resisted by the Mayor who pro- 
nounced it illegal without ’sanction of Government. There was an 
appeal to Pondicherry, and lire Governor of the French possessions 
in India upheld the Mayor as regards all future lotteries. Thus 
checked, the Praja Banditti second lottery did not prove as success- 
ful as the first. The lottery over, the winner — a Chittagong man 
claimed the amount, but was paid only Rs. 16. The winner came 
down to Chandcrnagore and filed a suit in the Justice de Paix. 
Montplank at once declared that it was a case for the Correctional, 
and called on the Government Prosecutor to take up the matter. 
Tmcoury contended that the case was only a civil one, and, secondly, 
that there was no contract to pay the promised sum within any 
specified period, or all at once. He had already paid one per cent 
and had, notwithstanding the absence of any chronological stipulation, 
himself fixed the month called Kalends in the Greek Calendar for 
satisfaction of the debt. The Court, however, did not appreciate this 
generosity, found him guilty of fraud and made the correctional order. 
Tincoury has be’fcn allowed to days to appeal against the sentence, 
and been released on ball. 

* 

• • 

ACCORDING to the Telegram, Minneapolis, 

“ There is no Emperor William for the Czar to visit. This news- 
paper professes to have a special coriespondeat in Berlin, who mokes 
the followup marvellous disclosure Thiee years ago, he says, the 
Emperor William died. There are only four oi*>five» persons in the 
wot Id who know that he was dead. These include Prince Bismarck, 
the correspondent of the Telegram , and the Crown Prince. It is ex- 
plained that it is necessary for the security of Bismaick’s great work 
to conceal from the German people the death of their monarch. The 
person who represents the Emperor on State occasions is an old 
schoolmaster, named Karl Sotnmermann, who is himself in very bad 
health.” - * 

Had anything similar appeared in any of our vernacular newspapers, 
what capital would have been made of it to abuse the native press \ 
After the above, what wonder that the late king of Oudh should be 


HONORS— well-deserved honors—are falling thick and fast upon our 

scientific countryman —Dr. Mahendralal Sircar. He has just been 

He has, accordi ng to the com- j suspected of having been despatched by poison! Ihc practice of 

burking the death of princes, is an old one. For (lays, the body of 


appointed Sheriff for the next year, 
mon practice, chosen his attorney Baboo Gonesh Chundcr Chundcr 
as his Deputy in the Shrievalty. Dr. Sircar is the fcurtli native Sheriff 
this side, and Baboo Gonesh the first Native Deputy. The present, 
however, is no empty honor, for the Sheriffs personal share of the 
poundage usually ranges from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. Hajee 
Noor Mahomed was in the running with Dr. Sircar. But our friend 
Noor is shelved for the present. 

In Madras, Sir Savalay Ramasawmy Moodliar has been re-appoint- 
ed Sheriff. 

Will Sir Dinshaw Manockjse Petit be given another term in 
Bombay ? 

# • 

We are requested by the Honorary Secretary, North Suburban Hospi- 
tal, to announce a donation of Rs. 50 by Baboo Poolin Bchary Roy, 
of the Narail family, to provide blankets to the patients of the hospital. 
We join in the hope expressed by Mr. Chrystal that other kindly dis ? 
posed penpns may come forward with their contribution in aid of 

suffering humanity. 

v#** 

Tincourv Banerjbb of the Praja Bandhu , Chandernagore, has been 
ordered six months’ correction by the Correctional. Emboldened 


Meerun, the son of Nawab Meer jafer Khan, struck down by lightning 
was dragged along in state as if he were alive, until Nature declared 
herself too unmistakably for deceit and stung the senses of the whole 
camp into admission of death. 

* 

• * 

The Irish suit against the Times is not to be alone in its glory in this 
kind ot litigation. 

“The Londonderry Sentinel authoritatively announces that not oflly 
has Colonel Hopping instructed a firm of solicitors id London to com- 
mence immediate proceedings against Mr. Gladstone and Prof ssor 
Smart, M. P., but lie has discovered the latter’s informant, and is about 
to have an action for criminal libel commenced against that individual. 
The alleged libel consists of statements miade by Mr. Gladstone in his 
recent Nottingham speech, based on information supplied to him by 
Professor Stuart.” 

That will probably be the first case of libel against an ex-premier. 

W 

p-jfC European Suttee may seem a contradiction in terms, but such a 
marvel has taken place in the heart of Christendom. A Christian 
British couple of education has been living with a family at Lewes. 
The lady was particularly an accomplished woman, being not alto- 
gether unknown as a writer of Fiction. They were poor or had be- 
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come so. In this state, the husband, Mr. Gillard, fell ill and lingered 
on. Apparently, Mrs. Gillard earned the bread of the family, 
as best she could, by her novels, under 1 the professional name of Miss 
A. M. Duller. On the 12th September, Mr. Gilford had a sudden acces- 
sion of his complaint, and died. There was a call for the surgeon 
in the town. Before his arrival, Mrs. Gillard asked to be left alone 
with the corpse. So her mother ahd Mr. Thomas, the master of the 
house, left the room. Almost immediate*)’, report of a gun was heard 
from the ronm. They hurried baa 1 : to it to see. BuJ they could not 
enter ; the door was locked* tool within. It was forced open, of course. 
The sight they beheld was horrifying. Mrs. Gillard was stretched on 
the floor in a pool oj blood. Life was extinct, she had shot herself 
through tig; heait with a revolver. She would not survive her husband 
but go to the gfavc with him. Alas, poor Mrs. Gillard -the 
living ! f 

THE Madras Standard sums up the graver irregularities in the Morgan- 
Ross case under the following dozen heads or so ! — 

“ Extraordinary privileges to a ptisoner. 

1. A Special Juty is empannelled 

2. The AdvocatiSGencral'is premitted to defend the prisoner. 

3. 'I lie Sessions Court is lemovcd to Appellate Couit to spare Ross 
the indignity of standing in the dock. 

4. The prisoner is allowed a scat at the bar table, so that no one 
can distinguish *him from others. 

5. The prisoner is called a ‘ British subject* in the Calender of off- 
ences, whereas other ‘ British subjects’ are called 1 labourers.* 

6. The Couit is kept as private as possible— an army of Police- 
men commanded by Weldon, Simpson, Upshon, Fitzpatrick, &c. guard- 
ing the defences. 

Privileges to Advocate-General. 

1. An important case demanding a Special Jury ^ a Special Court' 

a Chief Justice to try it, is not repiescnted by the highest law officer 
of the. Crown, vdz, the Advocate-General ', but he is actually permitted to 
defend the prisoner against the Crown in a criminal case in which a 
law officer is fne accused. . . . 

2. The Advocate-General is permitted to enact the solemn farce of 
notifying that he appears for the prisoner in his private capacity, 
although he is present in the full blown gown of his office. 

3. The Advocate-General having been permitted to speak for the 
prisoner, next seeks to hamper the prosecution by attacking the 
Crow.n Prosecutor, Mr. Shaw. Shaw has Branson having on to his neck 
as ft. millstone. This led to many a legal farce. 

General. 

The Eurasian and Native gentlemen on the Special Jury List should 
think it a compliment that they were challenged. Morality can be 
looked at through variously coloured spectacles. 

The Native public were treated in a high and mighty fashion by 
Weldon’s Army, for they were denied admittance when Europeans and 
Etin.sians , were allowed to enter with impunity. Several respectable 
nauve gentlemen felt their exclusion from the court as urffair. Why 
exclude one class fro* 1 a public couit ?” 

And yet, only the other day, the Hindu , noticing Mookerjee’s Travels 
in Pencil, was happy in the commerce of the two races down South. 
It would ns\{v seem that the cordiality of the whiloman, upon which 
t our hictlncn of Madras felicitated themselves, was cordiality of another 
tynd.* “Sammy” apparently possesses a more heavenly temper 
« than the Baboo. 

‘ < *** 

They are supping full of horrors -the combatants on our side in 
ths Burma war the men who have fought and bled ard not supptessed 
the everlasting nuisance of the Dacoitee. 

Honour to whom honour &c., no doubt. But then the integrity of 
•the principle demands Dishonour to whom dishonour is due I 

We wonder what kudos is contemplated for the brave Mulliga- 
tawny military-. Certainly, the deeds of the Southern regiment of foot 
ought not to go without notice. Here is the newspaper record of 
its strvirfes : — 

“ This regiment and this regiment alone, was the cause of all the 
stories afloat last year as to the bad behaviour of Madras troops under 
file. The 1 2th Madras Infantry have, in the last three years, mur- 
dered two of thek 1 * native officers; fired at a Biitish officer of the 
regiment ; and written threatening anonymous letters to the Com- 
mander-iu-Chicf.” 

The honor of the whole military profession demands a searching 
inquiry. 1 

• • 

The following incident is reported from the town of St, Laid, during 
the President’s tour in the North-West, and proves the existence of 
Caste even in America where equality is the law 

44 It appears that an United States Senator, a person of course of 
high position in his own district, happened J 0 marry a pretty milliner. 
The ladies of the town utterly refused to know her, and she was en- 
tirely excluded from Society in St. Paul. When however she journeyed 


West with her husband, she was entertained bv President and Mrs 
Garfield, and received by the wives of the State^officials and statesmen 
generally. Her husband’s position and her own acquaintance with 
Mrs. Cleveland marked her out in the ordinary course of things as one 
of the six principal ladies who were to wait on Mrs. Cleveland. The 
other five ladies however peremptorily declared that, 4 if the dressmaker 
was going to be one of the number,’ they begged to decline. The diffi- 
culty was got over by enlarging the number to 206, and thus rendering 
the honour of selection one of little value. Even then however the 
other ladies only consented to be present* on condition that they were 
not ‘expected to speak to the dressmaker.’ The curious result followed 
that the only person who could talk intimately to Mrs. Cleveland was 
the despised and tabooed 4 di comaker,’ and that the only lady whom 
the latter could claim as a friend was the Prcsidentess of the United 
States.” 

« * . 

The Behar planters, it would seem, are not satisfied with Mr. Hudson’s 
counterblast to the declamations of Mr. Slobie. An attempt is ap- 
parently being made to secure certificates of good character from 
native sources. A Brahmin Visitor at Jaintpore, has been pouring 
forth his epistolaiy eloquence in the columns of the English papers, 
in praise of the Anglo-Saxon management of Indigo Factories. Of 
course, the same certificate will do for the whole species. In these 
days of leligious and social chaos, it is difficult to draw any ideas of 
identity from the name deplume. For all that we know, he may be 
a Bralunan Christian, a pharse in actual use, and if that be allow- 
able, why should not there be Brahman Brahmos ? Either way, 
the opinion would be that of a native of the country. But the point of 
the enquiry is, whether the hospitality of the Factory has not quick- 
ened the visitorial perception of the fitness of things. In earnest, if 
th;.s certificate is to have any weight, the correspondent QUght to 

unveil himself. The public can then judge for themselves. 

# 

* • 

THE Tirhool Courier gives the following account of the litigation in 
respect of the Ramnuggur Raj from the struggle of the late Raja Saheb 
Pralad Sen : — 

“After much litigation Saheb Prolad Sen succeeded to the gaddi as 
the heir of his deceased son. This gentleman had three wives. The 
first two are dead, only the youngest is now living. Her name is Rani 
Nau Ruch Debi. She claims to hold her husband’s property during 
her life. But Mohn Bikr.ttn Shall, a son of the daughter of the first 
wife, claims the whole Raj by virtue of a will of the late Maharaja. 
The District Judge of Chapra has granted probate of this will ; and 
the decision of the District Judge has been upheld by the High Court. 
The young Rani, however, has got her name registered under the 
Land Registration Act for the whole sixteen annas of the Raj. The 
grandson’s application for registiation of his name has been rejected, 
successively by three Courts, viz., first by Mr. Bright, the Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer of Betia ; secondly, by Mr. NVorsely, Collector of Motihari, 
to whom Salubzada Mohun Bikrain Shah had appealed ; and thirdly, 
by Mr. Box well, the Commissioner of Patna, to whom a second appeal 
was preferred. The matter, we hear, is now pending before the Board 
of Revenue. The young Raja, instead of instituting a regular suit for 
iccoveryof the property, is, wc understand, tiymg to obtain possession 
by winning over the old amla of the young Ram to his side, and using 
them as tools to bung ovet the tenantry to Ii is side. Among others, 
one Gokul Pei shad, a highly influential am/a of the young Rani, has 
gone over to the young Raja and, in attempting to advance the interest 
of his new master, with gteater zeal than it was safe to display, has got 
into trouble. 

Mr. M. L. Rahman, Banister at-Liw, has gone to Betia to defend 
Gokul Pcrshad.’’ 

* 

* * 

Under the Inland Steam-vessels Act (VI of 1884), Naraingunge is 
notified to be a place for the survey of inland steam-vessels, and the 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Dacca State Railway is appointed 
Surveyor for same. The Sub-divisional Officer of Naraingunge is 
also appointed, under the same Act, as the officer through whom 
ceitificatcs of survey of vessels shall be delivered, and notices sent 
to ownets or masters when certificates ate ready for delivery, and by 
whom expired, cancelled, or superseded survey certificates shall be 
received. The same officer is further empowered to receive declara- 
tions of the surveyor. 

* * 

The week’s Gazette notifies the acting appointment of Mr. G. C. Sconce, 
the third Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, as the second 
Judge from the 1 3th November 1887 in the place of Mr. R. S. T. Mac- 
Ewen. Mr. T. Jones gets a temporary lift from the fourth to the third 
Judgeship, Baboo Sreenath Roy acting the fourth Judge. The Baboo, 
however, has gone on 3 months’ leave, Mr. R. K. Sen, Registrar and 
Chief Ministerial Officer, now acting the foruth Judge, and*Mr. Abul 
Hassan (Barrister-at-law) acting for Mr. Sen. 

• • 

The Calcutta Gazttle of the 7th gives the revised boundary of the 
Barrackpore Cantonment. 
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THE examination fort the Gilchrist Scholarship will commence on 
Monday, the 9th January 1888, at the Presidency College. 

« * 

% * # 

Mian Gul, alias Hafiz Abdul Hannan, the senior and elder son of the 
late Akhund of Swat, died of cholera on the 2nd September last. Ptesi, 
Commissioner. 

» 

» * 

THE administration of Native States may be all that the Residency or 
Political Agency are pleased to imagine against it, .but the adminis- 
tration khas of the Vorps Diplomatique !tself is not the pink of perfec- 
tion. This is the example of law and justice presented to the powers 
and the people of Hyderabad by the Politicals posted among and upon 
them. 1 here is in the .British cantonment of Rolniuin a man of the 
name of Makhan I.al. He had been a cleik in the P. W. D., but had 
left that lucrative but uncertain sphere with such pickings as he could 
betimes, to set up business on his own account. He is now ////./<’ of 
the parish. He has for neighbours ami friends one Ramiali Shroff 
and his wife. One day, in the course of their noighboui -diip and ftiendly 
intercourse, he quite surprised them with his paitiriil.tr attentions. 

* They were arrested at his charge •of stealing within his house. Not 
only weie his attentions paiticular but his pioroluro peculiar. 
He invited them in the usual way and quietly sent for the Police and 
made them over to their tender metrics. While they were thus in 
confinement, lie proceeds with his fiiends of the Polne to t a*ar< li 
Ramiah’s house, in the absence of its master and misticv;. Noihufg 
was found there to connect them with the .alleged theft. So t^cy 
were on Monday next allowed to go home, after having been in dur- 
ance for 27 hours fiom i O’clock in the afternoon iff the day previous. 

. 

. * * 

ON Tuesday last, one of the Oudh Princes, JamJah Alt Bahadur, 
whilst returning Home from the Belvedere Garden Party, met with a 
serious accident. His carriage collided with a dashing equipage 
supposed to belong to Nawab Khas Melfal, and of course the “ weaker 
vessel” had to go to the wall. Tim Prince, in jumping out of his 
■carriage, broke his leg, and was lying on the ground encircled by the 
usual helpless crowd of g ipiag byu.i.i lers, when a good Samatitan 
in the person of Prince Mirza Jehan Kadr happened to pass by the 
same way. Taking in the situation at a glance, he took the wounded 
man and brother up in his own carriage and carried him to his own 
(Prince J. K.’s) apartments in the Sultan Khana and procured the 
prompt attendance of the local practitioners of the healing art. The 
bone has been set and the patient is in a fair way towards recovery. 

# 

* #■ 

The llon’ble Robert Steel is reappointed an Additional Member of 
Supreme Council. 

*■ 

# # 

Tfrlfl Viceioy returns to the capita^ next Saturday. Loid Duffrrin 
arrives at the Scalda Railway station at 5-15 KM. 

• * 

Memoranda or Agreements furnished to, or made or entned into, 
with the Army Clothing Department, by conlrnctois for the due per- 
formance of their contracts, are exempted from stamp duty. 

Notes and- Leaderettes. 

rilRSTEURAT BAYLEY’S appointment of a Commission of Enquiiy 
^ into the working of the Sone Canals, suggests some obvious reflec- 
tions. The Commission is expressly due to Sir Stcuart’s personal a< lion 
in the matter. The vagaries and highhanded ptoceedings of the litiga- 
tion Department in Behar, as elsewhere, have long been a subject of 
complaint. But the sufferers have hitherto cried in the wildernevc 
In the usual way, their complaints reached the Government thiough 
long official channels. These channels of communication, hkc | the 
Irrigation channels, often serve the purposes the very opposite of 
what they mean to serve. The complaints teach in a state too pulpy 
or attenuated for fair recognition. And the Government action is, in 
consequence, of the stereotyped kind -upholding the proceeding* of 
the subordinate agency. In the case before us, the same result would, 
we think, have followed, were it not for the Head of the Government's 
personal experiences and direct contact with the complainants. So far 
as the Commission is due to this influence, official tours serve an im- 
portant function in a Government essentially bureaucratic. The utility* 
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of visits so intelligently and sympathetically conducted and bringing 
officials face to face with the people, goes Without saying. 

Talking of official tours, we have, for some months past, observed with 
some satisfaction signs of a change of policy in the present Govern- 
ment of Bengal. These peregrinations of District and Divisional Offi- 
cers were used to be insisted c*\ with a ligc.r, and haul and fast rules 
were from time tp time presc ribed M\ the subject, which were a source, 
of no little uneasiness to the officers themselves, as well as of consider- 
able derangement and dislocation of official administration. Sir 
Rivers Thompson was obdurate on the point ;ud came down hard 
on those officers who failed by even so small a differ ence^o fulfil his 
hard and fast rules. His successor seems to be ’css sensitive on the 
point, and although lie has beeii noticing the subject in his late Re 
solutions, it is only with a light touch, and we are gratified to see that, 
in a recent document, in refeiring to the complaint which has been 
urged regarding the serious interference which these official tours 
exercise wiih the disposal of criminal work by Sub-divisional officers, he 
has declared that the subject will be reconsidered. Official tours are, 

* P 

in most cases, pure shams, ,and mischievous, in so far as they entail 
expense, and bring teal woik f>> a standstill. They have their uses 
when they are performed for serving special pm poses, but inspec- 
tions as now conducted arc a farce and a delusion. 

The Income Tax was rushed in 1886 through the Legislative Council 
upon a plea of urgency, before the country had time to be thoroughly 
awakened upon the subject. We confess to a shrewd guess that expc 
diency had as much to do with the manner of its birth, as urgency. 
The blow fell so unexpectedly, that public opinion suffered a sort of 
stupor. The operation had been performed bcfoie the patient had 
time to undeistand the import of the proposals. When the deed had 
been done, many sat down silently to sutler thereat, thinking that pro- 
tests would now be vain, who, had time been given, would have rent 
the welkin with their protests. The persons under the personal in- 
fluence of Viceregal magnetism, were disarmed, we suspect, rnaiw of 
them, upon the plea of public necessities. With the news of the pro- 
jected increase to this obnoxious tax, the public seem to be awaking 
to the true perception of their miseries. The canny Scots, tluiftyof 
their pounds, shillings ami pence, assembled on the occasion of the 
festive day of their patron saint, have almost by a by-play given vent 
to their feelings against this hated impost, rind indeed it uvotdd mein 
that the Scots had not the monopoly of tho>c , fcT.ngs, th''so being 
shared by their English arid lush guest-*. We quote the En^lisi 1 man : — 

“ Railway extension, frontier dr fom < ■*, native loyall y, and financial 
exigeiinci were anion ; the subject-* upon whn h the Chairman touched 
with excellent mmisc, peifed I i-»io, and « .it hohrity M spirit. His 
leinntks 011 the Jmomo Ta.x arc perhaps most deriving id note if only 
bc< arise ot the lemaiktbh* mitlun *t <»l enthusiasm wit ti which they 
weie received. ‘I ti'i*t’ he said ‘that in t In: m ar fin urc it iir.iy Ito 
found possible to leveil to thosofoinis ot laxmoo ulm.h, whin* the/ • 
existed, this r. runny ne\<r lell, and the 1eps.1l ot wua n has not 
ben :fitn <1 a mu » ihaln* mt. D.iect taxaHKn on iium'ii 1 i.ullciiy 
unafited to the pimple ot lmli 1, and experience ha-> .imp a 'now nr*ayto 
a letutti it bung-, computed wun the wide tlis-.au -l.mtum win< It ic 
causes.’ This is the popul.it w.-.dht on the Income T 1 \ in a n.n hell, 
and it w. is linoos alih to listen to the roar of ajrpinv.il wuh winch 
those ojunnm-. weie echoed without 1 >ehng that >.1 i . y \v, 4 * 

dead against 1 lie Government 111 tin j matlei. Th •<* w.r . 1.0 mislakin ' 
the natme ot the demon dilution ; it w.rs no mere coiniiont 1 .jj. n • of 
the moment, but a unanimous condeumatio 1 «*t 1 . . • .•‘rdm j .itu, j 

impost that has been knoan 111 ludhi in ico'iit ye.u . 

ON the 23rd ult., lie* foundation stone of the Pm him Jubhe I Id! 
wa . laid by the Luhimip uoner of the Chutia Nagnur Dim. mi. It had 
been intended th.a the function would he performed by Sir Stenart 
Baylry, but as His Honor’s programme for those pa - 1 . h « s been inde- 
f niu ,y jnoio Mtetl, the g«>od foil: of the District 1 1 1 1 to take the next 
high at functionary available. Tnc occasion was icicm 1 : ible as the 
first appearance in public of the Maharaja of P.ub. !•' after many 
many years, lie was accompanied by several of In.* *ous. The site 
(well-selected) belongs in Zemindari right to the M ih.uajn, who has 
signified his desire of not taking any compensation therefor. The 
remaining interest in the land belongs to his richest son, and it i > to 
be hoped that he will follow, in this at least, his father’s 1. .ample* 
The building b intended to accommodate the Municipal and Road Cess 
Offices, besides providing for a Public Hall and Library. Mr. Stevens, 
in addressing the assembly, declared his regret at the absence of His 
Honor, ♦gnd satisfaction that a poor district like Manbhoom should 
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have been able to launch such a scheme of permament memorial, 
after spending right royall/ on more evanescent demonstrations. 
Passing to the question of municipal self-government, the speaker de- 
clared his satisfaction at the success of the elective system in 
municipalities. For himself he had never had any doubts or misgivings, 
there were officers who had soitfe misgivings, but they had for the 
most part been quieted. He was always for giving fair play to such 
corporations, and appealed to his ^course of conduct as the head of 
the Suburban Municipality t’e show that he never attempted to over- 
ride the opinions of the Commissioners, although after hearing all 
that he had to say, they might outvote him, and he hoped that all the 
officers urnder him would act in the same spirit. Alluding to the 
approaching elections, he trusted that the people everywhere would 
show* their interest in the elections. It was not necessary that 
there should be an actual electoral contest in every circle of represen- 
tation, for it was sometimes the case that the candidate or candidates 
were so well-known and appreciated that no one catnc forward to oppose 
them ; this need not be interpreted to denote that the electors took no 
interest in the elections. But he feryently hoped that he would not 
be called upon to report commissioners for Government nomination on 
account of the Ijpililre of the people to nominate members for election. 
That indeed was the true index of popular indifference to the elective 
system. Passing to the question of the District Boards, he said that 
the District was not advanced enough for such progress, owing to the 
paucity of an educated indigenous population. As soon as it came up 
to that standard, he would be glad to introduce the new constitution. 

Mr. Stevens’ remarks were heartily applauded by his audience, and 
we think they deserve publicity at the present juncture, when the 
country is on the throes of the new elections, and the public are dis- 
cussing the resolution of the Local Government upon Local Self- 
Government. *rhe arrangements were good, the attendance respect- 
able, the weather Queenly, and there was only one back-ground 
wanting to the panorama, namely, that a certain redoubtable officer, a 
confirmed sinner against corporational liberties, should have been 
there to listen to the sermon. 

j — • 

Thursday’s Special General Meeting of the Corporation was an 
extraordinary meeting. TJic first business was the reception of the 
(Queen’s reply to the Jubilee address presented by the Chairman in 
person at Windsor. Her Majesty was gracious enough to receive 
the address of the Corporation and hand over a reply with her 
signature. '.Sir Henry Harrison now presented the Reply to the 
Commissioners, and 'they, with effusive demonstrations of loyalty, 
Resolved to deposit the same in the archives of the Municipality. 
They then proceeded to the next ceremony. The Commission- 
ers confirmed the thanks of the Town Council to Mr. Cotton, 
for his Chairmanship during Sir Henry Ilartison’s absence on 
leave.. Everything betokened that the day would be remembered 
1 as a rod letter day in the Corporation. The Commissioners seemed 
at peace with themselves, and were evidently prepared to be at 
peace with the world, taxing more and more liberal as they pro- 
ceeded, when the next business came on, the Commissioners increased 
the pension from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 for their retiring Secretary. 
All of a sudden, a change came o’er the spirit of their dream— as 
‘though an erratic but evil star had shot into the firmament its baleful 
presence. , AH their ardour and liberality forsook the Commissioners, 
when they were called on by the Chairman to sanction the appoint- 
ment of Mr. O. C. Dutt as temporary Honorary Secretary to the 
Corporation, during Mr. Turnbulls’ tenure of the Vice-Chair while 
Baboo Go pal Lai was away on leave of absence for 3 'months. 
Not that they were averse to the honorary character of the acting 
appointment, for thdy had, on various occasions, availed them- 
selves of Mr. Dutt’s labors, outside his own legitimate sphere in the 
Corporation, as well for consideration as without , both to the ad- 
vantage and the disadvantage ' of the Corporation. But they were 
evidently afraid to acknowledge him openly as their Secretary 

or their Vice-Chairman, which latter place he had left for his 
own good and the good of the Municipality. There was an 

animated debate. The incidents in Mr. Dutt’s career as the first 
native Vice of Municipal Calcutta, which drove him from office, were 
unearthed to give point to the discussion. The Chairman was 
strongly in favor of Mr. Dutt. He is too good a Christian not 

to forgive and forget. He would not allow the indiscretions of 

bye gone years, over which a veil had been drawn, to be made 


anything of now. There was a fierce fight. It Jas doubtful on which 
side the victory would lie. In this state of painful suspense, the 
obliging Vice-Chairman came to the rescue He was willing not to 
take his leave before the final retirement of Mr. Turnbull next March 
and the appointment of a permanent Secretary. So the matter dropped. 
That, however, oply postpones the question of Mr. Dutt’s eligibility to 
the Secretaryship or to his own lost place *n the Cprporation. 

Every inch a Sastri, is Natasa Sastri of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department. He is too deeply penetrated by European enlighten- 
ment, in fact he is too much of a modern, for serene unconsciousness, 
but he shows all the courage of the true Pandit. He has put in a 
note by way of his evidence before the Public Service Commission. 
It is a scathing exposure of how men are appointed and promoted in 
a Department in which one might suppose there was no room for 
jobbery. But all depends upon the spirit— the sphere is an accident. 
As in the Bengali story, the corrupt placeman can make money out 
of the office of counting the waves of the sea, so the genuine uncle— 
bureaucratic not financial— will not hesitate to make the dry bones of 
Paleontology or the shapeless debris of antiquities or the Babel con- 
fusions of Linguistics, or any other mysteries of any other confounded 
u ity,” “ tics ” or “ ology ” to minister to his inordinate affection for his 
nephew. The Prince of auctioneers could advertise mythical para- 
dises of country-seats and even sell them— and their purchasers into 
thr bargain. Your British Indian official jobber jobs away the most 
impossible offices, even though the result be to make learned Orien- 
talists and profound Hindu or Mussulman philosophers and theolo- 
gians of innocent Europeans. But we dare say the reader is impa- 
tient of our reflections and would nuch rather hear the Southern 
Brahman. Says Natasa Sastri 

It is true that Dr. * has been appointed because it was 

stated he had a 4 knowledge of the Dravidian Languages.’ This 
knowledge for an epigraphist must be thorough and not a smattering • 
else it is worse than useless. Without meaning any disparagement to 

Di. I can say with confidence— a confidence acquired and 

strengthened not alone by my intimate acquaintance with the nature 
of his work in which I have spent five ( pecuniarily to me fruitless ) 
years, but my acquaintance with the European so-called Dravidian 
scholars,— that a native scholar is alone competent for this work 

Even as regaads Dr. — for whom I have great regard, I must, 

if truth must be told, say that great though his reputation be as a 
European scholar of Sanskrit and Gujrati, his knowledge of Tamil is 
nothing. I am aware it will be said that a European is required to brin<* 
to bear on the facts collected his faculty of generalization; but even grant* 
jng that this generalizing faculty must come from the European alone 
it niust be admitted that a generalization to be of any value must be’ 
based on solid facts. I know a generalizer or two who will write the 
History of India from a single fragment of an old buried pot or 
from the stump of a weapon built of brick and chunam on the tower of 
a temple, or from a few mispronounced letters of Dravidian alphabet • 
all this is generalization run mad, and such are not the generalised 
we want. Facts must be first collected patiently and intelligently 
and for this I should prefer one who has too little rather than too much 
of this generalizing faculty. Further, even i; the European has all 
the Dravidian scholarship of a Krmban, he can do no independent 
work with the ancient inscriptions of Scfuth India. As European he 
cannot enter the inner parts of the temple in which worship is per- 
formed, and where alone the most valuable of the ancient inscriptions 
ate to be found. The only exception to this is the Tanjore temple 
where Europeans have been allowed to go round the Garbhagriha 
( sanctum sanctorum) and a few ruined temples. But there are hund- 
reds and thousands of temples in South India with a humble exterior 
but a 1 ich interior. A European can go only up the flag tree— the 
outermost part of a temple. So his scholarship, even though it were 
of the best sort, is of no avail as long as he c'annot personally examine 
the inscriptions. . , . Going to the banks of the Danube to pick 
up an Egigraphist may have a whimsical kind of grandeur about it, 
but for real useful practical work, the banks of the Kaveri or Krishna 
ought to be searched for the right kind of man.” 


The press and the public of India have, generally speaking, a very low 
opinion of the morale and usefulness of their Police. Nor is there 
any chance of improvement unless the system of recruitment be radi- 
cally changed and the superior appointments given for reasons of 
meiit and not patronage and jobbery. The eminently peaceful and 
law-abiding character of the masses of the population goes a great 
way towards compensating for the inefficiency and worse of the sup- 
posed guardians of peace, who, in the Bengali adage, are more of 
devourers than protectors. We learn from the Statesman's local cor- 
respondent, that one of these wolves in sheep’s clothing, an Inspector 
of Police, J. R. Skilling by name, has been just spotted at Delhi. It 
would seem that he had caught a regular wild Tartar in his intended 
victim, Jungli Mull, described to be a native merchant, who com- 
plained that the Inspector on the 14th October, together with two 
natives, who personated police-constables, trespassed into the mer- 
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chant s house, frightened the inmates away and abstracted cash by 
breaking open a box and an almirah. At the trial before the Divisiort- 
aljudge with a Jury, Ihe accused was found guilty of simple house- 
trespass and violation of duty as a Police, officer, and sentenced to 
three months’ rigorous • imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, in 
default, to six weeks’. further imprisonment. No wonder that the 
local native community appeared to take a great interest in the pro- 
ceedings. It is to them a matter of life and death, nhy, a question of 
izzat) which is dearf* to manjf of them than life itself. If the Eng- 
lishman s house is his castle, the family residci\ce of a respectable 
native is to him a sanctum samtovum , the defilement whereof by an 
unauthorised intrusion he would resist* to death. The piotection of 
life and property is the greatest claim of the British Government upon 
the gratitude of the masses, but the tyranny of the myrmidons of the 
Police, high and low, is a chronic cause of discontent and dissatis- 
faction, fraught with danger to public safety and tianquility. As re- 
gards the particular case in question, the sentence is adequate enough 
for the offence proved, considering that it involves ignominious dis- 
missal from the public service. The case will further restore confi- 
dence in trial by jury. 

The following anecdote of a former Governor ought to be recorded 
though it has been some time before the public : — 

“When Sir Richard Temple was riding cock-horse on the contract 
whirlwind, and directing the famine storm in Behar, he entrusted his 
gubernatorial person to a bamboo cart, and the charioteering of Paddy 
H. When they got near the factory at which they were to breakfast 
Paddy took a short cut across country. Presently they came to a flit 
of a ditch. A flick of the whip, a wild Irish whoop, and the light 
trap was over it. But Sir Richard did not lehsh t lie novel expf*i ienlie ; 
said he thought he’d get down and walk the lest of the way. ‘ Dhrivel- 
lirjg idiot ’ said Paddy to his assistant, who was doing syce, as they 
left Ctcsar in the middle of a big z^rat, and drove on. Another planter 
was much more polite. .Sir Richard fell asleep in the drawing-! onm, a 
few minutes before dinner was announced ; and dinner was kept waiting 
for him — and for his hungry host and hpstess — till next morning.” 

It is lucky for Pat and his neighbours that he perpetrated his prac- 
tical joke on a Governor who was accustomed to roughing it on the 
road or across the pathless country. The Gubernatorial Dick could 
enter into the Hibernian Jehu’s humour. Suppose it was Macullum 
More, instead. The blood of all the planters would scarcely have 
atoned for the slight upon the satrapy involved ! Certainly, the whole 
district service would have been severely rated for not turning out to 
keep him out of harm’s and ridicule’s way. Who does not lemember 
the ire of Juptcr Junior when he travelled all through Berhamporc and 
city Moorshedabad incog, without an “ovation” till he reached Azim- 
gunge, where he was recognised by the astute Baboo Agent of the 
Nulhatee line, and there and then improvised his navvies 'and menial 
staff into a guard of honor for the Lieutenant.-Governor out in his 
dominion to see things for himself. In grateful acknowledgment, the 
great man proclaimed the Baboo as the fust gentleman in Asia, and 
otherwise served him substantially. 

The other anecdote too *is quite thrown into the shade by the feats 
of {Jie “ canny mon ” in the ^ame quarter. If Sir Richard fell asleep 
in the drawing-room, Sir Macullum spoilt a dinner to the station in 
his honor, and apparently deliberately starved the ladies and gentlemen 
assembled by remaining the whole day in his closet writing, at the 
house of his official host ! Never was such savagery known since 
Warren Hastings allowed *the Begums of Oudh to be put on torture. 
In another community, the itjsult would have been wiped out by drawn 
blood. The retired despot probably does not remember the offence 
he gave. 


REIS & RA WET. 

SATURDAY \ DECEMBER io , 1SS7. 

OFFICIAL VIEW OF THE PEOPLE'S 
CONDITION. 

We have by this had enough of the usual stereo- 
typed official optimism as to the condition of the 
people. We do not say it is uncandid. But men’s 
opinions are so imperceptibly varied by their feelings 
— the wish is so truly father to the thought — that 
there is too great reason for officials to be careful 
how they draw inferences from facts which come 


under their observation. Of typical opinions of this 
kind, may be cited the following. Mr. Forbes, the 
Collector of 24-Pergunn/hs, writes : 

“ To a visitor from Behar, with its dense and underfed population, 
the contrast piesented # by the agriculturists of this district is very 
striking. Rents on the whole are exliemely low and very difficult of 
enhancement, for the Bengali rayyet knows his rights and clings per- 
tinaciously to them. The soil is fairly good and its cultivation simple and 
inexpensive, and markets for the sale of the produce within easy reach. 
The result is that leaving aside an occasional year of exceptionally 
unfavorable rainfall, the Bengal rayyet ha? little to complain of, and 
we find him indulging in luxuries....* ” * 

The Commissioner of the •P*£sidency Division, in 
quoting the above in his Administration Report, adds 
in the same strain : — 

41 I think theie is no doubt that the condition of the masses of the 
people is steadily improving. They are better housed, better fed, and 
better clothed. They use shoes and umbiclhts’and can haidly be 
distinguished from the bhodrajok so far as laiinent'is concerned. 
They spend more money in marriages and other ceremonies and 
sometimes indulge in luxuries, but theie is a great want of thrift and 
economy. The lot of persons with small fixed incomes is, notwith- 
standing the fall in the pi ice of good-grains, still very hard. They are 
obliged to deny themselves the small luxuries which their neighbours 
can afford, or to run into debt. The income tax tells hardly on them.” 

Mr. Smith is always ha?ping*on this want of thrift 
and economy. But we wonder where he got open 
evidences of the kind of prosperity on which he 
bases his conclusion, if % it were not for this very 
want of thrift and economy. It is their better food, 
and clothing, their umbrellas and other luxuries, which 
furnish him the data for his theory, and if these were 
to disappear with the growth of a rigid thrift, 
the people would present a too wretched appearance 
to be at all satisfactory, not to say that it would at 
the same time remove all the evidence ’which now 
supports his views. Indeed, we are of opinion that 
fit is not this appearance of comfort which furnishes 
an adequate proof of real prosperity in all cases. 
There may be, and there is, progress in many cases, 
but the question is whether it does not fall short of 
what it should and could be under a settled Govern- 
ment like the one under which w T c live, if th^re were 
a more sympathetic and just distribution of wealth. 
It is not the appearance of comfort, but the capacity 
* to tide over a period of want and misfortune that is 
a more *;eal test of prosperity. Hbw do the people 
generally lay up for the rainy d^y ? Mr. Smith 
will probably rejoin that it is the very thing he 
would see more largely practised. But with tluir 
present earnings, they could not save*. anything 
without almost denying themselves the necessaries • 
of life. What he calls luxuries, are not luxuries;, ' 
but absolute necessaries, as these times are. They* 
are as cheap as the necessaries of the older times, 
and brought within as easy reach. Indulgence 
in these things, far from being proscribed, should 
rather be encouraged. So far as want of thrift is 
shown in vicious indulgences, wc share Mr. Smith’s 
opinion, although we think they have their origin in 
the very environments of their life and employment. 
At any rate, the question is a complicated one. We 
have not sufficient data for accurate judgment. 
There is diversity even amongst'officials. It isTare 
for an'official to speak with the candour which is 
shown by Colonel Garbett, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazaribagh, 44 He thinks that the mass of the people 
in the district arc very poorly off and that the margin 
which separates them from actual want is dangerous- 
ly narrow.” * 

But the subject needs to be more accurately in- 
vestigated. We have therefore been much gratified 
to find the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recom- 
mending the collection of closely observed facts to 
jbear on the subject. He says 44 The subject of the con- 
dition of the peopleds one to which special attention 
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should be paid during the current year, with a view 
not merely to the expression of opinions, of which 
the number on record.is by fro means deficient, but 
still more to the accumulation of relevant facts, as to 
jjthe wages of labor in different places, the extent to 
which all members of the family of the working man 
find employment, th,e quality of the food consumed 
by the poorer classes and its cost, their other ex- 
penses, aqd their general physical state. The Lieu- 
' tenant-Governor notices with satisfaction that Mr. 
Grierson’s attention has been drawn to the practice 
of employing laborers to work for their landlords at 
less thaji the market rate. Such custom can be 
maintained only by the occasional use of compulsion 
in some form ; and whenever compulsion is resorted 
to, a vigilant Magistrate has the opportunity for bene- 
ficial interference.” We quite agree, and think this 
would be far more useful employment of officials on 
tour, than scampering ’cross country with firearms to 
the consternation of the peasantry, or working Zemin- 
dary elephants to death in quest of a reputation for 
tiger-shooting. r 


/.THE PEST OF THE POLICE. 
TiiEvEemindars of this country are gradually taking 
to a useful reform in the management of their estates. 
They now give salaries to their officers sufficient to 
secure in them integrity, and generally a higher 
standard of character. This is a step in the right 
direction, the effects of which cannot fail to appear 
in more efficient administration of their properties, 
and in the increased happiness and contentment 
of their tenants. The British Government in India 
have long ago set them the example in this, which 
the} but follow. From the time of Lord Corn- 
wallis downwards to this day, there have been suc- 
cessive reforms towards raising the emoluments and 
position of the higher and subordinate Services. 
And always with the most salutary results. Low 
pay, and corruption. used to go hand in hand, as well 
in ,the offices ordinarily filled by the native's, as in 
the higher ones held by Europeans. That state of 
things has now all but disappeared, and, as a rule, 
the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services, 
and the Civil Service, have established a high cha- 
racter for probity and trustworthiness. There is one 
Department, however, of the Government, and a 
large and important one, in which corruption has 
prevailed without >*ny real check, and almost in the 
knowledge of higher officials, and prevails to this day. 
We refer to the Police Department. 

The venality of the Police is too generally known 
and admitted to require demonstration. Excepting 
probably the higher inspecting agency, the officers who 
more directly deal with the people are steeped to the 
lips in bribery. To obtain a police constablcship, in 
some- of the Eastern districts, notably Backergunge, a 
candidate would not hesitate to be out of pocket to 
the extent of a thousand rupees. A Sub- Inspector, 
or even a I leadrOmstable on Rs. 25 commands the 
income of a Deputy Magistrate. The consequences 
of such a state of things on the criminal administration, 
must be something awful to contemplate. Indeed, 
this state of things could alone be possible amongst 
a remarkably peaceable, law-abiding, timid population. 
That facts too long patent to the people are not sus- 
pected by the state officials, can scarcely be believed. 
If it were so, all the more discredit to the discern- 
ment and shrewdness of those officials. But it can- 
not be so. The disproportion of pay to the power 


w and responsibility of the police, cannot reasonably 
h have any other result. The Police a is the basis of 
it Government — the entire machinery turns upon it. 
o Remembering this, there is little difficulty to imagine 

0 the amount of oppression, of extortion, and impunity 
n of criminals, which must result from the blackguardism 
d of the Police. 

The reality of what has beqn here, stated, would 

- justify far stronger language than this. If it is the 
’• glory of British law that nine guilty men had rather 
e escape than one innocent man should suffer, that 
t glory is extra-judicially achieved by the myrmidons 
2 of the Police in their own peculiar way. Only the 

1 guilty should have command of the long purse and 

1 the Police will do the rest. They must submit 

- to ever so much fleecing with a good grace. This 

s is how the Police protects the people. Its corruption 
1 is too notorious, too well known, nay, so much so as 

1 to have come to be taken as a thing of course. 

Let it never be imagined that we are harping on 
r exploded or exceptional gtievances. We are not 
thinking of the dark ages or of the far off interior. 
The evil is rampant at this day and in our very 
midst. The Police is a pest throughout the country, 
but it is particularly bad in the neighbourhood of the 
y capital, while the worst type rages in the metropolis 
. itself. It is here that it has developed into a system 
j of lawlessness. The nefarious ways of this institution 
r are here reduced to a system ; its various successes 
t in protecting crime are an open secret among the 
r settled inhabitants. Its practices in the very court- 
, house and presence of the bench, are a disgrace to 
t the administration. The neighbouring body of the 
1 Bengal Police are nothing half so audacious, in- 
t deed, are not at all so organised and otherwise ad- 
• vantaged, as the Metropolitan Force. Still they are 
■ bad enough. If the Magistrate and Commissioner 
[ were not Europeans and Brahmans among Euro- 
peans into the bargain, they would have easily ap- 
preciated them at their worth, and could have been a 
check. They would, for instance, have found out 
the existence of a sort of syndicate which is the 
terror of a suburban town. If these great officials had 
had dealings with the people, they might have heard 
rumours of a great outrage-— a man beaten within an 
inch of his life and probably still in hospital — quietly 
burked. 

But will there never be* a remedy ? Will this cor- 
ruption be allowed to go on, and the mildest race 
on earth live in constant terror ? Will the Police 
never be made a popular branch of the administra- 
tion. The reform can only come in the same way 
as the reform*, of the Company’s Writers, and the 
lower magisterial and judicial Services. Such a reform 
must involve increased cost, arid the chronic finan- 
cial exigencies of our Government hardly favor any 
chance of its listening to any proposals attended 
with increased expenditure. The Public Service 
Commission have lately examined into the subject, 
but, from the ev idence which was recorded and which, 
for the most part, was tendered by officers of the De- 
partment concerned, much hope does not remain of 
anything adequate being done. A few of the de- 
ponents, however, spoke with commendable candour 
and gave broad hints as to the reeking immorality of 
the Police Service. The system of promotion, as 
well as of recruitment, was condemned, and the 
perfunctoriness and, indeed, utterly farcical character 
of the European Superintendence at the top, pointed 
out. The European Superintendents are, we be- 
lieve, safe, from the prejudices of District officers 
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they do dcjul directly with native engineers, 
clerks, assessors, and Deputy Collectors, it may 
be hoped that native Superintendents of the Police 
with more experience of the country and its cri- 
minal classes, and, what is more, with the capacity 
of exercising more efficient check over the native 
subordinates, will not, disturb their sense of dignity. 
The reform m'ust, however, be in the grades of Head 
Constables and Sub- Inspectors, whose emoluments 
are out of proportion to then* powers, ’ although the 
question of expenditure m^ be facilitated by a larger 
employment of natives in the higher offices, now "all 
but exclusively held by Europeans. 

THE OLEMA IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE : 

THE ERRING KNIGIIT ANI) THE IMAUM TO THE RESCUE. 
The Dons held their -adjourned meeting this afternoon and, 
as befitted Dons and Hidalgoes, and other Crustacea, walked 
backwards. It will be remembered how, at the last meeting 
of the Senate, Sir Alfred Croft, the Chairman ultimate of 
the day, carried, by his casting vote, his own motion for the 
introduction of Chemistry into the Entrance curriculum . It 
was a short-lived triumph. Our errant knight himself felt 
misgivings. The Senate may be without a soul to be 
damned as it is without a body to be kicked. Hut evA 
fashionable Directors of Public Instruction have not ap- 
parently quite the advantage of corporations. Our Alfred 
the Great had compunctious visitings of corkscicnce. 

Tir’d Nature’s sweet Restorer, balmy Sleep I 
He, 'like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortuue smiles ; the, wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 


^decision. In this view of the matter I concur. At the adjourned 
meeting of the Senate, to be held on the loth inst,, Sir Alfred Croft 
will accordingly bring forward .4 motion fixing a date for the introduc- 
tion of Chemistry into the couifee ; when jit will be open to any member 
to move by way of amendment that the introduction of that subject be 

IllHoh'nitAlu hnrtn»««.l * J 

VV. COMER PETHERAM, 

Viu-Chanccllor. 


Accordingly, the adjourned meeting of the Senate undid 
to-day the work of its last silting, Sir Alfred himself per- 
petrating a iAotion to post pout indefinitely action on his 
triumphant Resolution of last week. Thus the sensitive 
Director satisfies his trembling conscience, though at the 
expense of the poor innocents who had Ijccn led to support 
him on the previous occasion. • 

All today’s proceedings were of a pieee. The Senators 
were in a peculiarly melancholy negative mood. They not 
only backed out oi their own Resolution but threw out 
every proposition offered. 

The following comes from Santiporc 
Sriin.ui Bli.iba Tarini Dabi (the aunt of Haridas Roy and 
mother-in-law of Satya Bala, a widow scarcely p.fssed her teens,) who 
is an idiot, at any rate “ ill-furnished in the upper story ” and as such is a 
tool in the hands of her nephew, lately obtained a decree for Rs. 3,400 
against her daughtci -in-law. In execution, the whole property of 
Satya Bala, valued at a lac and a half, was put up to sale and sold for a 
song at the incredibly and lamentably low pi ice of Rs. 3,400, the only 
bidders being Babu Hari Das and the pleader of his aunt, it being seem- 
ingly managed, by hook or by crook, that no other peison might get a 
sccni of the sale. No notices of the sale appear to have been stuck up in 
conspicuous places, at any rate no mortal eyes ever saw them, nor was 
any proclamation issued by beat of drum as required by law. Under 
the ciicumstauces, how the sale could have been possible unless, of 
course, the hands of ceitain gentlemen were well oiled and the con- 


uiucuimciy posiponeu. 


Senate House, 

The 3 /it December , 1SS7” 


And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

In vain did Morpheus he invoke ; not a wink of sleep 
came to the good -knight as, at dead of night, he lay on his 
lonely pillow. The colleagues who had fought him and his 
44 fad ” so valiantly at the Senate House, seemed in shapes, 
various and uncouth, to pick at the bed clothes and even to 
prick him. He himself relented. After all, thought he, 
they had been on the defensive. It was lie that, on the back 
of his scientific hobby, had repeatedly charged into them, 
and at last, by help of an accidental advantage, succeeded 
in sending them to rout. Now Alfred, as becomes so great 
a knight, is great in peacc-as well as war. He is h learned 
knight too, and remembers his Milton. 

Pence hath her victoiics 

* No less rennwn’d than war: 

He can be as ascetic as gay — footing it {ill the way to 
Rome or even Jerusalem, if need be. Learned as he is, he 
knt^ws the ancient saying. To err is human — and the knight 
is very human, as he knows without the special help of 
classics. Hut he is a philosopher into the bargain, though 
without a settled .faith ; indeed, in these happy days of ours, 
faith is in the way of a philosophical reputation ; 4 the less 
religious, the more profound and positive,’ such is the 
modern rule. Even with his philosophy, without the aid of 
theology, he understands -the saving virtues of repentance. 
Error must be atoned for,* for peace of self and mercy of 
mankind, if not for God’s mercy. So lie resolved on peni- 
tence. Tutting on sackcloth and besmearing himself with 
ashes, like an Indian Fakir— metaphorically speaking— he 
hied himself to the Lord Chief Justice, who is the President 
of the Olcma — under the Sultan of the Farther East — ex- 
plained his situation, confessed his sin, and prayed for 
absolution. The great I maum lent a patient ear and sym- 
pathised with the knight’s distress. The enormity of the 
offence there was no denying, and so lie prescribed the 

pray asc hit, to wit — . . 

“ NOTE BY TIIE HON’BLE THE VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

At the last meeting of the Senate, on the 3rd inst. the report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed to inquire into the Entrance Examination 
was taken into consideration. It was proposed by Sir Alfred Croft, ^ 
who afterwards took the chair on my vacating it, that the subject ot 
Chemistry be intioduced into the Entrance Course. This was finally 
carried by the casting vote of the Chairman. It has been represented 
to me by the mover that it is undesirable that a question of this im- 
portance should be decided by a casting vote ; and he recommends that 
an opportunity should be given to the Seuatc of reviewing its 


nivance of ceitain others, including an agent of Satya Bala, was obtained 
—purchased, of course, would be too vulgar a word— not indeed by 
bribes, for so honorable a gentleman as Baboo Hari Das must be pre- 
sumed to be incapable of giving bribes— but by friendly presents *^Jier 
before or immediately after the consummation so devoutely wished for, 
is a problem which is likely to be solved oil an early d;fte. In the 
meantime, Satya Bala is a street beggar. Slie has not the wherewithal 
to keep body and soul together. As for her being able to meet the 
cost of so expensive a suit, that is out of the question. Satya Bala 
was thinking of letning from the world and spending the rest of 
her days in Benares or Biindabun “the worlX forgetting, by Uie 
woildToigot.” But a silver lining in the firmament has ariestcd her. 
In these days of self-woiship, knight ei rants, if not plentiful as black- 
berries, are still to be met with, and Satya Bala has got # * couple of 
flic nds, true as Kipon steel, who, though they Ifliow it for certain that 
any good turn that they may do to the unfortunate widow will at 
most be shuffled off by such uncut rent pay as thanks, are ready to 
spend thcii last penny to wipe the teais fmm the widow’s eyes. Baboo 
Han Das Roy was apparently under an impression that after he was 
once deflated purchaser, it would be all smooth sailing. If so, he had 
counted without his host. Besides, even though the sale may have 
been perfectly legal, slid Baboo Hari will scarcely be morally 
justified in taking the bread out of the month of his unfortunate * 
relative. As for the widow’s chances of rerovoiing her property, 
the law is proverbially unceitain, and it is not given to a mortal to 
say whether Satya Bala will recover the estate. But if the sympathy of 
every right-thinking man in the District may give her any * consola- 
tion, she way count upon it. 

A Daniel has come to judgment— before the Cour; of the Republic, of 
Letters— is the latest bulletin for the literary world of the West. The 
Ceylon Appu has turned author -in England, though hardly in English. 

“ Curries, Hoiv to make tn England ^ In its original style. By 
Daniel Santiago, son of Francis Daniel, Butler and Fiddltr of Colombo, 
Ceylon”— is the title of a little booklet published from the Ceylon 
Court, RoyaV Jubilee Exhibition, Liverpool 1887. Daniel II., though 
publishing in the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, does not write in the 
Queen’s tongue, but rather in the “Pigeon” variety so well known in 
the Far East. There aie so many varieties. spoken and written nearer 
home, variously designated^ or designate as 44 Prabhu,” 44 Babooese,” 

“ Ramasawmese,” Anglo-Portuguese, Anglo-French, Anglo-Ijidianese, 
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** What can-do,” and so forth, that we reprodfce the following; from the 
preface for facility of comparison: — 

41 With regards I hope the lovers of ctyry and rice will be satisfy 
with these accompanying recipls which 1 should say can be made in 
England with curry stuns and provisions procurable here. The fact 
is I, myself, have tried several of these curries in England during my 
short visit in England, and found to be a good result, in fact, not in its 
original state, but only second to it in my opinion. If carefully pre- 
pared will find it as a economical dish for breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 
Only little time and attention is required. I wish the reader will have 
the pleasure of reading this hook right through first. 

That is a grtat deal better than the eloquence of some, of our aspiring 
spirits. It has the prime recommendation of intelligibility. The patch 
invented by the famous biographer of poor Judge Onoocool Chunder 
Mookerjee, for instance , belonged more to the “ unknown tongues ” 
than of IrviCig. 

r * MOORSHEDABAD. 

December 6 , iSSy. 

The weather is delightfully cool and pleasant, and the public 
health is now improving, as fresh eases pf fever arc not reported. 
The Mohurrura demonstrations arc all over. Since I wrote last, 

I find that there are truly certain orthodox Shea Moslems, living 
in the city, who took exception, a* the extraordinary proceedings 
of their chief, who, ftr reason's best known to himself, interfered with 
the time-honored usage of saying the % “ Taburra,” on the occasion 
of the last day of their mourning ceremony the “ chehlum.” 
After a continued mourning of little over too months of the 
Mohurrum, the Sheas took to rejoicing in the shape of re- 
creation, by holding feasts and nautches for three consecutive 
days, commencing from Friday the Sunday the 12th of the 

current lunar month, Robiul-awaL There were, on the above 3 
nights, illuminations and decorations, in several houses of the Shea r, 
on a moderate scale. And on enquiry, I was informed that the 
Sheas observe this festival, called 44 Edc-i-Shuja,” with much zeal and 
enthusiasm, in memory of the eventful date, on which the and 
Caliph, OmarJ was stabbed to death by one Shujauddin-aboo-Lolo. 
The audicncc<n the Mahfils were, at intervals, served with refresh- 
ments, tea, pan and scents. See . There were recitations of 
mimic and comic Urdu Poems relating to this event. The 
Nawab of Moorshcdabad’s Medrcsa, which is a special institution 
• for the education of the younger members of his family, was 
closed for two days, and the Nawab’s high school enjoyed a 
half holiday only, on the occasion, and the Nizamut offices 
Were closed also, for one day. Mutual embraces and greet- 
ings were exchanged amongst Shea Moslims, who were dressed in 
their best attire, on this joyous occasion. I was further in- 
formed, by several gentlemen of the same persuasion that wed- 
dings, if solemnized in any of those 3 days, would be considered 
the happiest matrimonial alliance throughout ; and that in the 
almy days of the Nizamut, this Edc-i-Shuja used tc^ be ccle- 
ra\cd, at the Palace/ and the Deohriat , on a very grand scale, 
inasmuch as the Agent to the Governor-General at MoorshccUbad, 
the civil officials and the senior members of the Nizamut family 
would be invited by his late Highness, Nawab Syud Monsoor Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Faridoon Jah, the last Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
to grace the occasion* with their presence ; when the celebrated 
mimic and comic Poet, Gawhur-Ali-Mooshin of Lucknow, was 
engaged, at considerable cost, to recite the details of the above 
event,' in the choicest Urdu Poems extempore, to excite the 
ihirth and jollity of the audience. I am also told that ladies of 
rank in the harems * and in some respectable houses, celebrate 
this ceremony, with much acclamation among their own sex, 
in the Zenana . 1 now find, from a careful perusal of the mimic 

and comic Poems (Hirsias) that the fame of Gawhar Ali Mooshin, as 
a Poet well versed in the ludicrous, is, in no way, exaggerated ; he 
fully deserves the rank allotcd to him as the best Poet of comic 
scenes. J n fact, (I was so much charmed with the elegance of puns 
and pleasantries of these Hirsias , that I requested several gentlemen 
to supply me with a copy or two of them. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. c 

General. — The A oth Novemdcr 1887. — Mr. D. B. Allen is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district of Jessore, on being relieved of his present 
appointment as Officiating Magistrate and Collector of that 
District. 

The 1st December 1887. — Moulvie Ameeruddin Ahmed, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dinagcporc, is allowed leave for 
three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date of which he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Dutt, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Satkhira, Khoolna, is allowed leave for two months, under 
section 71 of the Civil Leave Code, wiiji effect from the date on 
which he availed himself of it. 


Baboo Surendro Nath Ghosc, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector,* Khoolna, is appointed temporarily to have charge 
of the Satkhira sub-division of that district, with effect from th# 
date on which he joined his appointment. 

In modification of the *order of the 23rd November 1887, Mr. 
Mahomed Israil, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Kooshtea, 
Nuddea, is transferred to the 24-Pcrgunnahs district, and is appoint- 
ed to have charge of the Barasct sub-division of that district, vice 
Baboo Rakhal Das Haidar, deceased. 

The 2nd December 1887. — Baboo Mo^esh Chunder Sen, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra, is transferred to Jessofe, 
and is posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Toolsi Das Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, is transferred to Bogra. c 

The 5th December 1887. — Mr. W. H. Page is allowed leave for 
two months and twenty-nine cfays under thefnote to ruU 2, sec- 
tion 73 of tho Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1 8th instant, 
or such subsequent date as he may be relieved of his present ap- 
pointment as Officiating District and Sessions Judge of Mozuffcrpore. 

Baboo Bogola Prosonno Mozoomdar, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Tippcrah, is allowed leave for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 21st 
instant. 

Mr. E. F. Ainslic, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 

P alamo w, Lohardugga, is vested with special appellate powers under 
section 87 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1876. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, with effect 
from the date on which he was relieved of his appointment as 
Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergunnahs. 

Mr. Ritchie is allowed leave for fourteen days, under section 72 
of J the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date of his being 
relieved of his appointment as Officiating Magistrate and Collector 
of the 24-Pcrgunnahs. 

Moulvie Sycd Mahomed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Patna, is allowed leave for three ^months, under section yz of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 10th instant, or such subse- 
quent date, as he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. Thompson, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
leave, is posted to the Sudder station of the district of Purncah. 

The 6th December 1887.— Baboo Nityananda Bhar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is transferred 
to Rajshahve, and is posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Nogcndro Nath Pal Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Rajshahye, on leave, is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district of Burdwan. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Roy, Personal Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, and Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack, is allowed leave for one month 
and eighteen days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Baboo Atal Bchary Moitra, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on leave, is appointed to act as Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division, and also as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Poorna Chunder Roy, or until further orders. 

Baboo Atal Behary Moitra is vested with the powers of a Deputy 
Collector in the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack. 

Kumar Girindra Narain Deb, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, is transferred to Nuddea, and is posted to 
the Sudder station of that district. . 

Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chattcrjec, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Midnapore, is allowed leave for six months, under 
section 134 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. J. H. Bernard is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of the district of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, on being 
relieved of his present appointment as Qfficiating Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, 1 

Rai Rajendra Nath Mitra Bahadoor, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 24-Pergunnahs, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Parbutty Churn Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Darjeeling, is transferred to the 24 Pergunnahs, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of that district, during the absence, on 
kave, of Rai Rajendra Nath Mitra Bahadoor, or until further 
orders. 

Mr. N/ Ward-Jones, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Nelphamari, Rungporc, is allowed leave for six months, under sec- 
tion 128 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he availed himself of it. 

1 Baboo Umesh Chunder Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Rungpore, is appointed temporarily to have charge of 
the Nelphamari sub-division of that district, during the absence, on 
leave of Mr. N. Wardc-Joncs, or until further orders, with effect 
from the date on which he joined that appointment. 
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THE SONG OF THE MOSQUITO. 

A CAI CUT 1 A KRAGMENT. 

BY COLON Kk YOUNG. 

‘ Oh the pleasuics of the plains ’ 

In Bengal, and in the Rains, 

When the climate, damp and warm, 

Makes our tiny tribes to swarm, 

From each puddle, from each tank, 

Fringed with vegetation tank ; 

Whence, ’mid duck-weed hatched, and slime, 
In the fulness of good time, • 

Shuffled off our*maggot Aiil, 

Start we into life’s tui moil. 

Clamorous, winged, and armed for fight, 
Speeding quick our eager flight, 

Ravenous, in quest of prey. , 

With the sun’s declining ray,. 

Let us to the Fort repair, 

In the Royal Barracks -there, 

Sure to find the ruddy Giiffin, 

Full of beer and full of tiffin, 

In the sultry afternoon, 

Legs on table lolling ; soon 
Hies he to his tempting cot, 

Stretching him supine ; forgot 
Cares and sorrows, scanty pay, 

Duns that haunt the livelong day, 

All forgot. Anon the bonk, 

That in listless hand he took, 

Drops upon Ins Ijreast, as close his 
Languid eyes : he yawns, ho«do7es ; 

Sinks at length in sFbep unquiet ! 

Wild fantastic visions riot, 

Flitting o’er his throbbing brain, 

Till all is chaos come again ! 

Dreams he of P m aU Hodgson s ghost ! 
Shouts again the ideal toast ! 

Lo ! the bottle’s petticoats, 

Change to gown of her l*e doats 
Upon his youthful village love, 

Left to pine while he would rove 
Foreign lands and nymphs among. 

Soft ! he lists her well known song, 
Wood-notes wild, so long, so clear, 

Echo in his straining ear ! 

Silly dreamer ! wild-wood notes, 

Here be none !- save from our throats, 

Shrill ear-piercing trumps that sound, 

While we flit our victim round ! 

Unsuspecting yet he lies, 

Dreaming of fair lady's eyes, 

Visionary phantasms bright, 

Mocking still his mental sight. 

Kisses, — poutings, — true-love token — 
Ancient crooked-sixpcncc broken — 

All in gay confusion dance. 

Then, the fond, the piercing glance, 


Her bright eyes’ unerring dart, 

Winged into his very heait. 

Oh the torture ! oh the small ! * 

Silly dreamer ! dj^rt or wing, 

line be none ! — save tiny sting, 

Which with vigorous aim we ply, 

As the lubbard wight doth lie, 

P Flushed with heat, ami sleep, and ale, 

While our hovering troops assail, 

Juicy English cheek and lip ; 

III us with oft lepeated dip, 

In we plunge the sharp proboscis, 

Hunger is the best of sauces, 

And we lack no cookeiy, 

Gnflin-blood, to relish thee ! 

Thus u’e sin k, and ga/.c, and swill, 

Till our reddening bodies fill ; 

Wing we then our lazy flight, 

Snug to roost on giddy height, 

Shelf, or book-case, or almirab’s 
'fop. No rest for him / our virus 
Quick ferments ! each festering sore 
Seems a voice, cries ‘ Sleep no more ! 

Gnats have murdered sleep (that knjts up 

levelled sleeve of care ! ’ ) lie shs up 

Startled, - scarce awake, -head bursting^ •• 

— Itching, scratching, -smarting, thirsting, 
Guises deep, and loud, and long, 

Muttering, while our hu/zing timing, 

Yet unsated, (haunt their song, 

‘Oil the pleas 11 1 es *if the pl.un:>, 

In Bengal, and the Rams ! ! I ’ 


News and Comments. 


Till IE following will be observed as public holidays during the 
I year 1 888, besides Sundays, the 2nd January, /. <\, the Monday 
next after New Year’s Day, Good Friday and Clm-.tm.is Day, which 
are public holidays under the Negotiable Instiiiments Act, i<S<Sr. 

1 8th and 191I1 January (Wednesday & Thursday;... Sripanchami! 


27th Febtuafy (Monday) ... 

31st March (Saturday) 
nth April (Wednesday) 

24th May (Thursday) 

19th June (Tuesday) 

29th August (Wednesday) ... ... • 

51I1 October (Friday) 

9th (Tuesday) to 13th (Saturday) October and 
(Monday) fo 20th (Saturday) October 


Dolcjatia. 

, Easter Saturday. 

, C*liait Sankranti. 
Empress’s Birthday. 
Dasahara. 
Janmasktami. 
Mahalaya. 


5th 


3rd November (Saturday) ... 
nth and 13th November (Monday & Tuesday) ... 
24th (Monday), 26th (Wednesday), and 27th 
(Thursday) December... 


Durga and Lukhy 
Pujas. 

Kali Puja. 
Jagadhatri Puja. 

The day Preceding 
and the two days 
following Christ- 
mas day. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
»» medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
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Lady Pethf.ram arrived from Home by lire last week’s P. and O. C6. s < 
incoming steamer. 

Lady l'elhcram returncJ to Europe by the next outgoing mail' 
leaving in the Khedive oil the loth in->tant. 

Sir Coiner Petheram was unable to receive his worthy consoit or to 
see her off. Servant of the public, and dominated by an inepressiblc 
sense of duty, our good knight found himself marching at an inctedible 
late by mail train to Sam* on judicial • inspection, as the lady doubled 
Cape ComGiin and steamed light up the Bay to the f l loogly. Still his 
Secrelaiy Mr. Joyce was scfnt (Sown to do the houois of the reception 
and attend to her comforts. 

• 

Wr. read c m a Madras paper that the Original Side of the High Coutt 
has had no work for the Judges for full one week. Does that justify 
the* order for the removal of the High Comt fiom the Plack lown 
to the Fishing village near the Presidency College. They propose to 
requisition the Shcnfif to call a public meeting to protest against the 
removal. 

# 

* * 

A Jewess, Miss ^Mary Samuel,* of Poona, has passed the lb A. 
examination. 

• * * ‘ 

TlIE C a 1 r u 1 1 a*S e s s i o n of the Vicerc-gal Legislative Council opens on the 

6th Januaiy next. 

4 * 

Mk. Ferudsson being dead, Mr. A. lb Miller, the Official Assignee’ 
also acts the Official Tiustee. 

# 

* # 

The Home remittances fiom 1st Apt ll to loth December 1887 
amounted to *£9,8 13,900. 

« *** 

The tenants of Country Down, Loid Duffoiin’s Zcmindary, have ap- 
plied to Ins Lordship for leduction of rent 40 per cent, and time for 
payment ofient. 

*** 

Qiunpore-Kalpi section of t he Indian Midland Railway now | 
wniked by the Hast Indian, will, from 1st January next, be woiked 
by tlie Midland, when the line will be open for genet nl traffic. 

♦ 

* # 

I II E Mahaiana of Oodcypoic was, on the ltd instant, invested, by the 
Political Agent, with the badge of the (hand Commander of the Star 
of India 4 

* / 

Til E Dncovenanted of Simla have grown sick of the honorary mem- 
bcndiip of the local United Servin' Clnl» They have pioposrd a 
Club of “their own, in the Simla Panic C o poiatmu pirmivs and 
appointed Ti 11 ■'tees. 

♦ » 

Mi: II. S. I* HO Nr AS, of tlie Thonus Revolt in India, the Fust Member 
4 of ( in? Madras Hoard/)/’ Revenue, . a natmalist, ami has cli -.covered 
the uses of the Mosquito. lie was to have lead a paper on the sub- 
ject last week. 

•v^v 

The Municipal Commissioncis still stiik to their Chamnan as their 
representative in the Port Commission. They are evidently not yet 
ngreed*vO elect one of themsehe-. Sir Henry Ilanison Can ned a 
Port Commissioner in place of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton. 

An old offender, an ex-policem in, named K.ishiiam, while being tried 
by the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Kennedy, Lahore, for theft m the 
lv>use of the Small Cause Comt Judge, threw a stone with v iolence 
against the Magistrate and hurt him severely while otdet mg a sentence 
of two years 5 impi isonment. 

e * * 

THEY started at Madras a subscription Fund to tepay Mr. Rhodes 
Morgan his costs in the adultery ease against Mr. Ross. The sub- 
scriptions have since been returned, since it was hinted that it was 
against the spirit of the rules of the service to receive coulnbutioif 
from the public. 

* 

• # 

THERE is to be a municipality in the Indore city. Five members, 
two at least being non-official, to be elected or nominated, will form the 


•Hoard to manage consei vancy, education and local improvements. 
They will have power to levy rates and flaxes subject to sanction. 
Membeis may be removed at the pleasure of the Durbar, the President 

and Vice-President being Dm bar nominees. 

♦ 

* # 

Sixteen students in English, fourteen in Mental and Moral Science, 
thirteen in Physical Science, six in* Mathematics, three in Sanskrit, 
two in Persian and two in History, have passed, the M. A. Examina- 
tion. The Dacca .College stands first in English, the Presidency 
College in Menial and Moral Science, Physical Science and Mathe- 
matics, the Sanskrit College* ettirns all the passed students, a teacher 
stands fiist in Persian and the City College in Histoiy. 

* * 

Lord Ripon defmes-a “gentleman” thus : — 

“ The word ‘ Gentleman ’ means a man of c ourteous, gentle and 

refined manners but it means something nune — something higher 

and better than that. It means a man, whose courtesy and gentleness 
and 1 efinement aie not a meie matter of outward giace only but 
i.atliei a matter of the he.ut also a mail who is honourable and 
Uuthful and manly and just ; who lives not for his own selfish enjoy- 
ment, but to do he. duty faithfully to God and those who aie depend- 
ent upon him, whose aims aie high, and who scorns an ignoble life.” 

• • c 
# # 

Guard G. I). Brookes in chaigc of the 5 O’clock up mail of the 4th 
instant, 1 mining between Gujiat and Lain Musa, is in custody fora 
biulal ass. lull on a female passenger Mis. King, who was Unveiling to 
, Mm lee, m the sec ond ela-.s leseivcd cattiagc for ladies. Mrs. King 
was taken out at Jhelum in a state of insensibility and wclteiing in 
Vdood, her face feat fully mutilated and her head gashed in three 
places. Tlie Magisti.ite of J helum has sent up Brookes. Brookes is 
a inatked man. He has previous f conviclions. 

# # 

There have been heavy defalcations in the Karachi branch of the 
Bank of Bombay. The hooks are all light but there is a shortage of 
Rs, 75,00c.), in tlie lcseive balance. The manager Grant, a servant of 
20 yeais’ standing, will be piocccded against, no other servant 
being implicated. Grant h.G fallen ill seriously. And little wonder. 
The situation is enough to give one fits. But then no convulsions, 
how violent so ever, unless, of course, it be deadly tetanus, wiil, we are 
aft.iid, avail. Between gaol ami tin* goal of lift? — tlie giave, there is 
no other bi .inch of t h<; alternative. Quietus may yet be found in a 
full close of 1‘iussic acid. 

* 

* * 

Lord Due KERIN has evidently a faculty for languages. At Pc hawar 
he addier.sed the g.itlieiing <»f tin fiontior tlibe Chiefs in Persian, which, 
howcvei, was wasted, and the Ka/i S.ilicl • had to Hanslate the speech 
into Pashto tor the compi idem non of the 1 tide audiem e. Whatever 
may be thought of the feat of deluding .1 IVi-uan speech which may 
have icon written by othei IBs Lotddnp must have acquired 
bitfliciciit piolicnmcy m the Onc-ntal laitjpiage., to pass the ordeal of 
c\ miming tlie boy^ at the l*»ildia 4 ii Mosque at Lahore “in their 
studies m Pctsian, Uidit, iA<\, and heating them read the nth part 
of the Koran 55 and finally “ expressing satisfaction at their progress 
111 eiluc ation.” 

• 

# # 

The Beng il Chamber of Gommeice have no objection to tlie abolition 
of the Calcutta Mint, provided “the Government will undeitake to give 
the C.ilcittia public the option of « receiving rmiency in Calcutta ex- 
change for bullion coined in the Bombay Mint. The Chamber would 
suggest that this option should be given without extra charge, but 
would, if nccc--;uy, be content with an undet taking that no higher 
< h.itgt* should be made for the transfer than one-sixteenth per centum. 
*1 he Committee on behalf of the Chamber assume that Government 
would undeitake to icccivc bullion in Calcutta for coinage in Bombay, 
and return the coined equivalent in Calcutta without chaige for car- 
nage, and with no further delay than is inclined under the ptesent 

mint rules.” 

• • 

# 

* • 

Lord Duke erin, if he has not yet won over the Burma “ Dacoits, 55 
has conqueied Vambery, The Viceroy’s Afghan and Northwestern 
Fiontier policies have satisfied the Professor. Talking of the 
sui lender of Ayub Khan, in the PrcsUr 1 loyd, the Piofessor 
mites—' “ Lord Duffeiin is without doubt by far the most 
sagacious, the ablest, and most courageous diplomatist of whom the 
England of to-day can boast. While maintaining the best relations 
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Wit Abdur Rahm|n, he at the same time approaches his enemiel 
and rivals, with a view of securing British influence in Afghanistan 
whatever might happen. His endeavours have now been crowned 
with brilliant success.”. He proceeds— “ England still disposes of a 
sufficient power to t check Muscovite designs in Inner Asia and to 
break the chain of causality which the St. Petersburg Cabinet has 
striven hard to establish between Sofi and Hvat. Russia to-day 
isolated in Europe will n»t long hesitate to inflate herself in Asia. 
The Northern Bear vexed at the Central .European alliance, will 
henceforth growl on the left bapk of the Oxus ; Jmt England will no 
doubt profit by die advantages which’she has meanwhile attained.” 

• 

• I* • 

MATTERS are not so very different in England from what they are in 
this country. We read in the English papers : — 

case of the man who answered for an absent juryman the 
other day is not, it appears, exceptional. One of the Assize Judges 
had before him on Monday a father and son who had deceived the 
R/r° Urt u* n a s * m ^ ar way. The son was summoned as a juryman at 
Manchester ; the father obliged the younger man by taking his place 
on the panel. He had* not even the excuse — though it obviously would 
have been an insufficient excuse- of answering to the saipe name. 
The son who was summoned was Charles Lever ; the father, James 
Lever, answered to his son’s* name. The son and father both were 
called up to receive the Judge’s reprimand, and the former ingenuously 
pleaded that they had done the same thing at a cotoner’s court, and 
thought they might act for one another at the assizes as well. They 
were gravely admonished, for the warning of the public, that such 
mutual arrangements constitute at the least a serious contempt of court. 
They were fortunate in escaping punishment on the promise to (tffend 
no more.” 9 

If we have not such mutually accommodating jurymen hole, we 
^have something like it in the municipalities. At least in Barrackpore 
a Municipal Commissioner has been acting whose father is qualified, 
but not himself. * 

• • 

By the grace of Government, I)r. Gooroo Das Baneijee, who assists 
the Judges 01 Her Majesty’s High Court in Bengal, in the inteiprcta- 
tion of laws, has been called upon to* assist in the making of the laws 
for the Lower Provinces. 

Mr. C. H. Moore, of the firm of Gillandcrs Arbuthnot &: Co., is also 
appointed a member of the Bengal Council. 

The Advocate-General, the Hon’ble G. C. Paul, is given another 
term in the same council. 


signed President disclaims all responsibility for whatever may arise 
in the future. I 

On the 2nd, the Congress met at Versailles, for the election of the 
President, and retu&ed M. Sadi-Carnot, by 616 votes. The first ballot 
gave M. Ferry 212 votes and M. de Frcycinct 76. To avoid splitting 
the Republican vote, M. de Freycinet retired in favour of the 
elected. The election, though unexpected and peaceful, has given 
satisfaction all round. • 

The foimation of the new Cabinet has not, however, been easy. 
The duty was first entiusted tiJ M» # Goblet, but the Opportunists* 
declining to co-operate with the Radicals, he had to abandon his 
efforts. The next chance fell to M. Ea^lieres, the Minister of 


Public Instruction under M. Ferry. He too failed M. Tirard, 


Minister of Finance under M. Fen 
could not unite the various parties, 
with the following cast - 

President of Council and Minister 
Foreign Affairs ... 

Interior 
Justice 
War ... 

Marine and Colonies ... 1 

Public Instruction 
Public Wo. ks ... ^ 

Comment: 

Agricultuie ... ...» 


next tried his hand. lie also 
He tried again and has succeeded 

f Finance ... M. Tirard. 

... ... M. Flourens. 

... ... M. Sarrien. 

... ... M. Fallieres. 

... ... General Logerat. 

.... • ... M. de Mahy. 

... M. Faye. 

... M. Roubet. 

... ... M. Dautresme. 

...' M. Viette.” 


M. Jui.es Ferr\ is still being pursued by the Fates. Before he 
could recover from his disappointment at the Presidential Elections, 
he has had another trial. On the 9th inst in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he was fired at. The bullets lockily were arrested 
by his clothes and he received only slight injuries. The would-be 
assassin was secured immediately, and he confessed to belonging to a 
band who had vowed the death of intriguers. • 


Last week, the Crown Prince of Germany was reported to be enjoying 
robust general health, and that the attending physicians had begun «to 
doubt whether His Imperial Highness was really suffering from cancer. 
This week’s telegram, however, is alaiming. On the etaning^of the 
1 Jth, the doctors discovered a new and larger growth wlpch was rapidly 
increasing. We hope the Doctors have again erred. 


Notes and Leaderettes. 

LONDON weekly thus summarises the Fiench political news of 
the week ending the 12th November : — 

“XVhen the report of the Bureaux in favour of the Wilson inquiry was 
presented to the Chamber on Saturday, a Deputy lmhctto little known, 
M. Colfavru, proposal that l a Committee of twenty-two Deputies 
should proceed to a general inquii^ into all facts touching the Adminis- 
tfation which should appear to it to merit c ensure of repression.’ That 
is a 1 loving commission’ indeed ; but the Committee was finally voted 
by 445 to 84, and was, moreover, by 315 to 184 votes, invested with all 
powers necessary for procuring evidence. As the inquiry will thus 
range back through the whole period of M. Gravy’s tenure, M. 
Wilson’s friends hoped that it would overtask the Committee ; but on 
Wednesday a new incident occurred. It was cbscovcrcd during the 
trial of General Cafferel, that two letters adressecl by M. Wilson to 
Madame Limousin had Jieen abstracted while in the custody of the 
police, and forgeries substituted for them. There is no doubt of the 
fact, which rests on irresistible evidence, and the hostile newspapers 
accuse M. Wilson of instigating the forgeries. So excited was the 
Chamber, that M. Rouvier was compelled to order an investigation 
by the Public Prosecutor, and it is asserted that a violent scene oc- 
curred in the Cabinet, the Ministry imploring M. Grdvy to give up 
his son-in-law, which the President bluntly refused to do. However 
that may be, the agitation in Paris is so extreme that any absurdities 
are believed, such as that M. Wilson sent burglars to abstract papers 
from the house of M. de*Portalis, a leading opponent, and even at- 
tempted to assassinate him.” 

The situation looks ominous. Probably many of the people think that 
this Republic has lasted long enough. , , 

The telegraph since (13th) announced the acquittal of M. Grcvy’s 
son-in-law, the Judges forming the Chamber of Accusation deciding 
the charges against M. Wilson untenable. ^ 


M. Grevy could hold out no longer, but had to give way to the de- 
mand of the Chamber of Deputies. The^ French President sent down 
his message which was read to the House on the 1st inst. The re- 


It is interesting to record the march of social progress in the heart of 
Central • India. It is m good hands when the natural leaders of 
society are pioneers. When the princely Hoi\e of Rutlam takes the 
lead in the impioveinent of women, wc may well hope that it will be 
real and continuous and, above all, that it will not be overdone. It is 
to Kutlum, if we icmember aright, that we owe tlu?* impulse which 
finally resulted in the grand scheme for the* medical relief of womtfi- 
kind in India with which the blessed name of Lady Duffer in. wiff for 
ever be associated. And now we learn that Her Highness die 
Princess of Rutlam is about to employ the agency of the pres« for 
the enlightenment of her sisterhood. She* is herself an educated lady, 
and naturally mourns the state of darkness to which her sex in 
general in Upper and Central India is consigned. Efforts are no 
doubt, here and there, making for the education of girls by the estab- 
lishment of elementary schools ; but they go but a small way ’to- 
wards the end m view. The state of female education mgy be inferred 
from the fact that up to this there is not a single periodical publica- . 
tion by, or even for, women. That want is about to be supplied. The 
good Ptincess will shortly issueaHindijoum.il under 'the •name of • 
Sugrihini, under the editorship of her own tutoress Srimati Hemanta 
Kumari Debi. Such a Ladies’ Paper must give a great impetus to 
female education and general enlightenment 41 the heart c>]f India. 

We give our fair Brahmani a cordial invitation to the ranks of 

journalism. • 

« 

— _ • 

A GOOD deal of dissatisfaction seems to be felt in Burma at the 
Hon’ble'Mr. Scoblc’s abandoning his intended trip to that country. 

If our fellow-subjects of Burma knew the cause of the change of 
mind, they would cease to find fault. We are not in Mr. Scoblc’s 
secret, but it is known here that Mrs. Scoble is in a very poor state of 
health and, unless the change to Calcutta sets her up, shall have to be 
sent to England in March. Simla agreed with Mr. Scoble himself, 
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but Mrs. Scoble was not well for a single day almost. Under the 
circumstance, what humane or reasonably man will complain? Mr. 
Scoble is too sober and earnest a man to trifle with his duties or be 
guilty of the imputed vacillation of purpose. He must be amused at 
the suspicion of giving up his proposed tour to the allurements of the 
tennis court or the dinner table. The label has been affixed to the 
wrong article. 

c 1 

The South Barrackpore corrcspopdeyt of the Statesman \3 

“Sorry to find that all the old Commissioners, with the^ exception of 
one gentleman, have been teturned. Unless the municipal law with 
regard to the qualificatioi*of voters is amended, and the canvassing 
for votes is con*dered as an offence against municipal law, all hopes 
of returning good and true men must be abandoned. Here the Com- 
missioneis aie elected by-feasting the voters, supplicating their help, 
and so fofth, which men of independent spirit are loth to practise. 

Every foitn of government is liable to abuse, and popular forms of 
government are no exception. We do not consider canvassing 
for votes objectionable perse, for a canvass affords the best possible 
opportunity of an exchange of views between the electors and the 
candidates. If canvassing is to be put down on account of the oppor- 
tunities it affords for corrupt influences, all parochial discussion of the 
merits of candidates, whether in formal mooting or in private inter- 
views between citizens, would have to be interdicted. This is manifest- 
ly an impossibility. If, however, you allow such discussion, it may be 
made use of for purposes of active canvass. 

The qualifications for voters, however, affords reasonable grounds of 
complaint. Local Self-Government was started here with a tabula rasa , 
and consequently there was greater scope in framing a proper electorate 
than in countries where strong vested rights of representation have 
existed from ancient times. A mere property qualification, at least in 
the beginning, ought not to have been recognised. The exercise of 
franchise rights ought to be confined to persons capable of foiming an 
intelligent opinion on public men and measures. If the franchise is 
confined for the present to persons capable of reading and writing 
their own vernacular or any other language current in India, a vast 
inert mass would be eliminated from the register. Malpractices and 
mi sr e pTese n t at i on s which succeed only with the illiterate, will die a 
natural death ;,the practical working of the elective system immensely 
simplified ; amt the chance, of improper persons succeeding in the 
elections greatly diminished. Whilst such a rule would not inflict any 
hardship upon any person, a great impetus would be given to mass 
education. . 

» 

A Correspondent of the Statesman stated, some days ago, that an 
oil-maker .it ll.uai'.agar had so brutally assaulted one of his workmen 
that Ins viuim jjL' cumbed to the injuiics, and that the case was now 
brfoic the Sessions judge of 24.Pergunn.1hs. We have since made 
enquiries and liud that there is no such case under trial. The fact of 
the assault is, however, generally leported, though it is not said to 
have, fatally terminated. Will Mr. Forbes, Magistrate of the Pisttict, 
enquire into the circumstances which have such a suspicious appear- 
ance about them, or the Sub-Divisional officer ? The police at Hara- 
nagar continue, to be in bad repute, and has lost the entire confidenc e 
of honest people. Robberies in bioad day are committed with i.11- 
‘ punily, and now, if the Statesman's correspondent and the gencial 
report be not wholly false, here is an almost mmderous assault without 
so much as' any magisterial proceedings about it. If such tilings 
can happen under the very shadow of Calcutta, it must be a radically 
rotten system of police indeed, and the evil app.uentiy past cure. 

Whilst the higher divinities of the administration are immortalised in 

stone, biass or canvas; the smaller fry must be content with less pre- 
tending images being put up for them. The idol is however necessary 
for the incense-burners in each case j the difference is only in the 
material employed for reproduction of the image divine. In either 
case the impulse proceeds from the head-worshipper and a number of 
votive offerings is secured, some of them from the pockets of men who 
are afraid of the consequences of a refusal. Thus a Loco. Clerk , serving 
in the office of the Locomotive Superintendent of a certain State 
Railway, complains in the papers of the petty tyranny of the “ head- 
baboo ” in the following terms 

“Only lately this Baboo opened a subscription-list among his office 

clerks to get up a photo of the Superintendent who is shortly proceed- 
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ing hfline on furlough. 4 We cannot afford to pay for, such things, but 
we must for fear of punishment, stoppage of increments, reduction 
of pay.” 

As the worship is paying tor the priest, there is no chance of the 

r 

cult dying out. 


A Madras Magistrate is reported to have fined 8 men, 8 annas each, 
for “ skinning and cutting up the carcase a horse that had died, 
with a view to using # it for human consumption.” Apropos to 
the same subject we njay add what the r Mandalay 'Correspondent of 
the Maulmain ’ Tiscr writes. A pofty died in his compound and his 
“ boy” so-called — the fellow may be old enough to be a grand-father — 
took it to the maiket and sold it, hide, flesh and all, the writer hiVnself 
helping his servant to swell the food supply of the town by paying for 
a cart to carry the carcase away and unwittingly arming him with 
a written authority to dispose of it. Thereupon, our contemporary’s 
correspondent resolves to do what is popularly called in Bengal eating 
off the floor to spite the thieves. But pursuit of purity in diet is 
charactciistically superficial. He has no profound repugnance — no 
nervous sir l inking. There is no dread at the thought of eating carrion, 
and of couise no precautions taken to prevent the possibility of being 
made to eat it. “ I shall rear my family on tinned meat,” says he, “ and 
eschew cun y till that animal,” namely his dead pony, “has passed 
away.” Just so ! Only till the pony has been eaten up by the neighbours 1 
Tlieie is no gieat objection to cither horse or carrion, but all decent 
men Chould avoid, if easily avoidable, living on the dead pony of one’s 
own “^compound” or horse as one should avoid eating one’s grand- 
mother, dead or alive. — 

“It is worse than ai> adventure that befell me in earlier days, when* 
my coolies desctied en masse to eat a Refund elephant : they gorged 
themselves stiff, and foi days were helpless with 'indigestion, while the 
work of the Empire, and the temper of my superior officer, went— over 
the garden wall. V’enly we eat what we wot not of; but I draw the 
line at tubenulc dc pony? 

Shabash / 

The Maulmain Advertiser rejoices in a special “Special.” In our 
contempoiary’s “our own Correspondent ” of Rangoon, we realise the 
nearest approach to the ideal Correspondent of the Future. He is a 
scientific man and his sut vey of the forces at work is wide and com- 
prehensive, embiacing both the physical and moral sides of Nature. 
He begins his communication with the changes in the earth’s crust 
and those going in the vast laboratory within the bowels of our planet. 
Next he proceeds to take stock of the heavens above and note the 
occuriences in the pendant worlds. Finally, he descends to notice 
poor man and his petty affairs. Of course, he could not fail to be 
in st motive. To give an example. His iast letter dated the 28th Nov. 
opens with the earthquake felt at Rangoon on the 20th idem. Speaking 
of the movements, he wiites : — 

• 4 They wcie sufficiently continuous and prolonged for more than a 
casual notice and also something inure than ordinary. As remarked 
by some I have spoken to, it felt as if the giouiui beneath was using 
ami falling in a gentle way. Thcie were no shocks at all but gentle 
tremours, and the tea ill ihe cups (it was about tea-time; was seen to 
undulate cvciy time the tieiiiour was fell. The whole thing lasted for 
about two or three minutes was distinctly felt but appeared localized. 
It now appeals tlieie weic shocks felt clscwhcie, and at Bussein it was 
sufficiently strong to lie.ite alaim.” 

That is simple and clear, and what is no mean recommendation, 
without the help of scientific jargon. It. is not often that these pheno- 
mena are so modestly and accurately desetibed. He adds : - 

“An earthquake, map of the world, published in that excellent work 
of I)r. Robeit Browne, entitled ‘Our Eaith, and its Story,’ now being 
issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., in monthly parts, shows quite distinctly 
that 1I1L part of the wot Id inhabited by us does lie within influence of 
seismic action and that too of the greatest intensity. The /one of 
"teatest intensity seems to run along the whole course of the Hima- 
layas, cuive down to Fegu and stop somewhere in the vicinity of th« 
Tenasieiim division. Then occurs a gap, and it is not a little remark- 
able that Cochin-China should be marked as comparatively free from 
such natural action, or rather activity.” 

Turns he now upwards to the skies. And this is the news of the 
Heavens fiorn his city that he communicates 

4 ‘ The stellar phenomena I allude to, with which Rangoonitcs have 
been busying themselves are two. One is the curious appearance of 
the well known curious star A/go/ in Caput Afcduso. On the night in 
question, if I am not greatly mistaken on the very night of the earth- 
quake, this star was noticed to as it were flare up exceedingly --red, 
gieen, yellow changing its colois rapidly -and from appearing like a 
star of the first magnitude to keep dwindling down till about 10 or 
10-30 p. 111. it turned sickly yellow and insignificant. Algol now is well 
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1 Gorgon i an terror’ of olden davs Tho. h U 1 ,an 1 le ^puted 
to is the so-called * Star d( Bethlehem ’ £ ° l * e ‘ appeiirance a,lll,le(l 

weli'known pLmq-^K*" 5 V 1 ?.. 1 " 0 * SU,< =‘ 1 i“ one'S our old 

w E o'r ,a " d u" ai we " « '■«'« are morning st.us 
such hmlr^L ^ Kiand because she is in her quadrature, and at 
Darto W nlflf does louk veiy bis; esper.ally if slic be in that 
part of Tier orbit nearest the earth. The old ‘ Star of Bethlehem ’ 
some say was noticed in the chair of Cusseojioin and it is there the 
stranger should be looked for in future.” e 


Having done justice to the myriad ivoilds above us, the writer takes 
up sublunary affairs. Altogether, he makes an interesting and useful 
letter out of the slenderest materials. It would be worth the while 
of other writers to try the method of the AT. A.’f, Rangoon Correspon- 
dent, if they could. Specials must be specially educated to be able 
to watch the motions of the earth and follow the vagaries of the planets 
and stars. # 


A P hooka case has once again turned up in the Police Court -- in 
the Southern Division Magistracy. Mr. Gupta, as Northern Division 
Magistrate, had found that the blowing process was a torture to t^ie 
animal, and some cases were accordingly decided under the law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Sir Rivers Thompson, the retired 
Lieutenant-Governor, was evidently of the same view and decided not 
to amend the law for punishment, of the blowers* leaving the law to 
its own operation on that behalf. Mr. Reily is not prepared to accept 
the ruling of Mr. Gupta and has called for evidence. The Hon’ble 
Kalinath Milter, who had denounccd’the major portion of his Hindoo 
brethren on the municipal board as gakhaduks, in contradiction 
to his own Hindu purity, with the* easy conscience of a lawyer, 
advocates the cause of the blowing milkman in the Police Court. 
It is all a question of payment with this amiable profession. He may 
sing to a different tune , if the matter come up in the Legislative 
Council. 


We hear that the Town Council has not approved of the Chairman’s 
proposal to proceed at once with the election of a Secretary vice Mr. 
Turnbull. It was resolved to advertise the appointmeut in the papers 
for two weeks, the salary being fixed at Rs. 6ou to Rs. 8oo. , There was 
also a proposition for a portrait of the retiring Secretary, but it was 
not carried. 

The Chairman of the Suburban Municipality has declared the names 
of the commissioners in tjie three uncontested Wards. In Ward No. 
Ill, all the existing Cornmissioners»retain office. In Ward No IY r , 
Sh£lk liaichu steps into thii place of the Hindu ex-Engineer of the 
Municipality, and is the first Mahomedan elected to that Board. In 
Ward No. V, one Hindu member is voluntarily replaced by another. 
With these two exceptions, all the old Commissioners of Ward No. IV 
and V are re-elected. This does not indicate any want of interest 
on the part of the electors, for the work of revising the registers, 
applying for voting papers, $ in fact all the preliminary work has been 
as zealously undertaken in these Wards as anywhere else. Candidates 
in excess of the required number, either actually came forward 
or intended to come forward in these places, but at the last moment 
they gave up what they deemed a hopeless contest. The elections in 
the remaining Wards will be held next week, and the contest promises 
to be a close one. For ten vacancies, there are fourteen candidates, 
including seven elected Confmissioners, and one nominated Com- 
missioner, Mr. Braunfield, who if elected will be the first Christian 
member so honored. 

~ — ■*— - - ~ , • 

Kumar Samarendra Chunder Der Burmon, Bara Thkhoor of 
Independent Tipperah, is on his way to Calcutta on a visit. He 
reaches Jtown by the East Bengal Railway to-morrow evening. 

Kumar Samarendra Chunder is an intelligent and amiable young 
man who had been here more than once before. 

THERE is a rumour at Matia Brooj of grand preparations for the re- 
ception by Nawab Khas Mahal of their Excellences the Viceroy and 


•Countess Dufterin. Knowing the relations between the Begum and 
her royal Consort for a long series of years before his death, and her 
antecedents in general, people *re, as they well might be, sceptical as 
to either of their Excellencies accepting such an entertainment. All 
the same, a huge sum will pass out of her pockets into those of the 
biids ofpiey, official and non-official, who aie buoying her up with 
extravagant hopes of improving her position and securing her claims 
for succession and dower, by these and other devices. To the general 
population of the late King’s settlement, th*e idea of a festive demon- 
stiation within Jo short a tune of the J\in^’j» death, is repulsive. 

1 HE new Bengal Civil Service Dinner comes off on the 28th, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, with whom the idea oiiginated, presiding. The 
natives have not been asked to subscribe but have been invited. The 
Hindus among them, like Baboo Brojendra Codmar Seal, hav # e ex- 
pressed their readiness to join \he party, without doing the eating or 
di inking. The let Hum quids will be put to the test when the 
event comes. 

1 he object of the dinner is plain enough, but its policy at this 
moment seems problematical. Whether it will conduce to hatmony 
remains to be seen. Mr. Beames*has declined toijoin. 

The Viceroy returned to the capital to-day. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCE. 

Death 

HALDAR — On the 23rd November 1887, at Cal- 
cutta, Rabti Rakhal Das Haidar, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, at the age of 54 years and 
1 1 months, leaving his widow and lour sojps and three 
daughters, the youngest unmarried. # 

REIS & RAYYET. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 77, iS$?. 

THE OPPRESSION OF IRRIGATION. 

A REVELATION OK ADMINISTRATION. 

The Irrigation Commission has been hailed with 
a burst of joy. Its appointment has caused , a great 
sensatioft, and witnesses are crowdiivr j n from long 
distances to give their evidence. That sensation is 
the index to the very great need of the enquiry. 
Complaints are pouring in in streams, and from the ac- 
counts which have so far appeared in the Indian . 
Daily Nexus, which, by the way, is doing a great public ' 
service by reporting the proceedings of the Commis- . 
sion, the case for the Irrigation Department seems t.o * 
be a hopeless one. »•» 

Tile Commission opened its sittings at Doomraon, 
in one of the Maharajah’s garden houses. The 
scene presented was impressive. Large numbers of 
complainants, of all classes, Zemindars and tenants,’ 
retired Government officials, and officers of.Zemin- 
dars, congregated the spacious compound, and 
among the tenants many had brought specimens 
of the worthless produce raised on fields watered by 
irrigation channel, which they heaped up’ before .the 
place of meeting as rubbish not worth the while of 
being taken back. . Indeed, this allegation as to ’the 
harmful effects of irrigation upon all soils other than 
sandy, opens a question of a fundamental character, ' 
the decision of which may strTke at the very root of 
the much vaunted irrigation system. Deponents 
of great, practical knowledge and experience, are at 
one in denying the benefits of irrigation, except in 
respect of sandy soils, nay more, irrigation does 
positive harm to the black soil. Samples of paddy 
grown on this soil ^ith canal water, show the produce 
to be very poor, and unfit for human food, and even 
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bullocks fed upon the straw soon dwindled and* 
died. Another point of importance calling for the 
most serious attention of the Commission, is the 
action of the canal system upon the natural drainage 
of the country, and its consequent effect upon health. 
Parts of the province which were famous for their 
healthiness, are known to "have deteriorated, and this 
is ascribed to irrigation. Maulvi Nasuruddin, a 
Deputy Collector, say3 ttyaf Arrah was formerly re- 
garded one of the healthiest districts and was resorted 
to by men from Bengal as a Sanatarium, but of late 
years malarious fever and spleen diseases had become 
very prevalent. Baboo Sheo Sunker Sahai, Assist- 
ant to the Dewan Jyprakaslal of Doomraon, said : — 

“ Irrigation by canal water was btneficial to sandy soil, and the 
crops grown thereon had greatly increased ; but it was detrimental to 
kurraily or black soil. Paddy grown on this soil, and watered by canal 
water, soon grew very poor, and almost useless for human fond. The 
very bullocks which were led with the straw in a short time dwindled 
and died. The stoppage of the natural drainage of the country, conse- 
quent on the net- work of canals, ha^[ been extremely piejudicial to 
health ; fever and cholera were prevalent, and, as a matter of fact, 
whole villages had been depopulated. It was, of course, admitted that 
the canals afford an easy means of communication, but for this purpose, 
iti witness’s opinion, it would have been better had railways been laid 
down. With regard to the universal Complaints of wrong assessment, 
where tenants were charged for more land than they irrigated, for ir- 
regular and illicit irrigation, and of oppression and alleged mismanage- 
ment of both the assessment and collection, his evidence coincided 
with that given by preceding witnesses. It was his opinion, from what 
he had seen in Gya, and other districts, that the old system of irrigat- 
ing by wells and urnths was preferable to the present system ; he did 
not admit that the area now under cultivation was larger than it used 
to be ; on the contrary, he thought it was smaller, as large tracts of 
land formerly watered by the old system were now lying fallow. He 
considered that the tenants did not regard the introduction of the new 
system as a boon, and would prefer to return to the old order of things. 
As far as the Raj itself was concerned, witness thought it had not 
profited by the change. For instance, in the north of Bhojpore, the 
rental of the villages had decreased, and the tenants were so poor that 
only fifty per cent of the rates could be collected ; but in those parts of 
"the estate where canal water was not used, the full amount was realised. 
The Government tehsildars appeared first on the scene, and being 
aru>«£ with gieater powers than the servants of the Raj, collected their 
rates by such stringent measures as they chose to employ, and the 
villagers usually had nothing left wherewith to satisfy the demands of 
the Raj. The tehsildars often seized cattle, which were sold in order 
to satisfy the Government claims, but this in witness’s opinion was in 
cliiect violation of section 266 of the Civil Procedure Code which 
ruled that cattle and agricultural implements could not be seized for 
arrears of rates. Witness was formerly a Moonsiff in Government em- 
ploy, and * had tiavelleci a good deal in Gya, Purneah, Cl\uprah, and 
oth^r districts. He y'.ributed the prospeiity of the rayyets in those 
districts entirely to 'the indulgence of the Maharajah, and he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the rayyets in districts under irrigation had been 
greatly impoverished of late years. In Doomraon, the assessment on 
bhoivhe larni^ ( i.r lands on which the rent is paid in kind) was so high 
that m mnnf villages where the Maharajah paid Rs. 500 as water rate, 
t he could only realise Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 from the produce. He 
thought that the payment of the water rate in a lump sum was a hard- 
ship, 'and that the. rayyets themselves prefeired to pay it in instalments 
r as foimerly. The tenants complained that their petitions were usually 
unheeded ; the Sub-divisional Officer seldom came to the spot to en- 
cjuiie into the complaints, and when here and there a complaint was 
investigated, it was invariably sent for report to the very officer against 
whom it was made. These officers trusted entirely to their atneens 
and pat nils, and the complaints were usually summanly disposed of by 
these subordinates. The rayyets thus had no confidence in the sub- 
divisional officers. He recommended that complaints should be cn- 
' quiied into by officers other than those connected with the depart- 
ment, and lie strongly advocated the abolition of the magisterial 
powers at* present vested in the canal officers. Failing this, he feared 
the present grievances would never be remedied,” 

Here is a catalogue of wrongs and sufferings, so 
long sifently borne by the people. There seems to 
bc.no speejes of tyranny which does not lie* at the 
door of the Canal Department. Whether they get 
water or not — 'whether the water does them good or 
harm, they must pay all the same. They must pay 
for 500 Bighas, to take any instance, even if only a 
hundredth opart of th 5 t area should have received 
water. And the rates must be paid off in a lump. 
The measurements and assessments are, equally 
arbitrary, and there is no redress or remedy, the 
appellate authorities being as it were in a league with 
the overseer, the tehsildar and the patrol, in main- 
taining the corrupt system. TJie exorbitant rates 
assessed arbitrarily on fictitious measurements, are 


collected with .every incident of disgrace and injury. 
The Deputy Collector whom we have quoted, said 
that not only were Zenanas entered by the officers, 
but also personal ornaments — the women’s peculium 
— taken away in satisfaction of thp demands. To 
crown the infamy, there were cases, in which 
they had kidnapped children as hostages for the 
prompt payment of the dues. -Jt would be 
something if the socalled legal demands were 
all, exorbitant as the^c w»ere, and made up on 
a system of measurement and assessment which must 
be of the Department’s own devising, and cannot 
possibly have the sanction of any law. But these 
dues are but a portion of what the oppressed tenants 
have to meet. There is an organized system of 
bribery which must be satisfied — the whole depart- 
ment is steeped in corruption. Really, Mr. Cotton 
has quite an Augean Stable to clean, but he is quite 
equal.to the task. He appears to have thrown him- 
self into the work with his # usual zeal and energy, 
and we can hope that the great hopes which have 
been raised in the public mind will be realized. 

THE WORKS OF GOD VERSUS THE WORKS 
1 OF MAN. 

t II. 

Then again there is the extraordinary variety of faces and 
features that we a'll remember, both those personally known 
to us and those merely recognised and ‘remembered as be- 
longing to neighbours and fellow-townsmen. It is probable 
that almost every human being recollects more or less dis- 
tinctly, by name or face, not less than seven or eight 
thousand separate persons. This seems indeed at first sight 
an excessive estimate, especially for the inhabitants of small 
villages and out-of-the-way places, vvh.crc the whole 
population is small and fixed, but it has been arrived at by 
careful calculation and observation of cases, and of the 
average of instances it is probably true. For one has to 
remember not only all the members of one’s own family, 
one's personal acquaintances, but also hundreds and hundreds 
of other people, with whom our intercourse has been but 
very slight, yet quite sufficient to make one recollect them. 

Equally astonishing, when one comes to look at the matter 
closely, is 4 the immense variety of Scripture texts and 
phrases, fragments of poetry, stock quotations, bits of 
hymns, and other fragmentary portions of literature firmly 
held in everybody’s memory. Who does not know hundreds 
and hundreds of familiar tags, such as “ To be or not to be," 

“ Man wants but little here below," “ All flesh is gross." 

“ Let dogs delight to bark, and bite,” and so forth ad 
infinitum ? Add to these the general stock of common 
proverbs, “ A bird in the hand," “ A rolling stone,” “Two 
of a trade," “ The early bird ” and all the rest of it, and then 
consider how vast is the accumulation to which they each 
separately bear witness. We arc writing in English, but 
all these remark* would have equal force if they were written 
in the vernacular. 

Or let us consider once more our ‘acquaintance with the 
names, places, and facts of Scripture history, and then of 
history and geography generally. Try, for example, to re- 
call to oneself all that every child knows and recollects about 
the Chinese Empire. Think first of the individual China- 
man, with his yellow skin, his oblique almond eyes, his 
twisted pig-tail, his queer dress, his clumsy shoes, his solemn 
demeanour ; think then of his mapdarins, his emperor, (or 
empress), his small-footed wife, his quaint little children. 
Recollect his porcelain, his willow-pattern plate, his curious 
drawing, his aerial perspective. Recall his strange writing, 
as seen on China or tea-chests, and let that in turn bring up 
to memory his tea, his silk, his opium, his lacquerware. 
Then remember his religion, his temples, his pagodas, his 
joss-paper ; an4 so continue till all one knows about himself, 
Ins country, his manufactures and his customs is fairly ex- 
hausted, down even to his rice and his chopsticks, his ivory 
carvings, and his children’s toys. Why, it is not too much 
to say that, if one were to write down deliberately in black 
and white all that an average schoolboy knows about China 
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and Chinamen, it would run to a list of several hundred 
facts, of which we ‘have briefly enumerated "a few. If any- 
body doubts it, let him take a pencil and paper for himself, 
and, after rigorous self-examination, 'allowing one point to 
lead up to another/ write down in the form of a num- 
bered catalogue every distinct and separate item he can 
possibly remember about the Chinese, their land and 
their habits. He will probably be astonished himself 
at the result of the ^experiment. For, recollect that 
we have said no'tliing at all here about Peking and Canton, 
Shangai and Hongkong, the summer Palace and the great 
rivers, the squai£-holcd morfey and the vcrmillion pencil, 
the roast rats and the floating rafts, or a thousand other 
familiaj* commonplaces of undigested popular knowledge. 
The truth is that every individual human being carries 
about with him in his own head, without even suspecting it, 
a vast collection of pigeon-holed facts and fancies, a store 
of memory such as may fairly surprise its owner himself 
as soon as he begins really to examine the marvellous 
wealth and variety of its contents. Cell after cell, and fibre 
after fibre, in the numberless minute elements of the brain, 
have been indissolubly connected by channels of nervous 
communication, impressed and modified by acts and ideas, 
till the whole has become a* supreme register of past ex- 
periences, ready to be called up at a moment’s notice by the 
wonderful power of association. After a survey of these 
facts, we cannot believe in the theory of evolution ; it seems 
preposterous to say that man is descended from an ape. 
When monkeys display such marvellous powers of rcmeift- 
brancc, even in its initial stages, we shall then only be 
converted to accept such a theory. Verbiage of language, 
aqd conclusions founded on logical sequences founded on 
false premises, carry no weight in the face of demonstrable 
facts. How the nobltst work wrought by the hands of man 
sinks into insignificance when placed side by side with this 
little work of the Almighty, to 'whom man is obliged to 
offer homage, whether of free-will or of compulsion ! Man, 
as a thinking reasonable creature,, is constrained to acknow- 
ledge the might, majesty, wisdom, and presence of the 
Great God, as shown both in the small things 1 1 is hands 
have wrought, and in His gigantic works as displayed on 
our planet. No wonder, says a man with a healthy well- 
balanced mind, that the angels and highest spiritual In- 
telligences veil their faces in the presence of such a Being ! 
Little wonder, that they do not look upon ready and obe- 
dient service, perfect worship and adoration, as a mark of 
weakness, as a pledge of degradation. They enjoy perfect 
freedom and feel honoured in such service. Why is it so ? 
Because they can fully guage their own powers, Und justly 
compare them with the attributes of their King and Maker, 
and they see such a vast difference between them, that a 
spirit of true reverence and homage is engendered resulting 
in willing happy service and worship. It is only poor, weak, 
vain man, who not only offers grudging service and worship, 
but presumes to call His very existence in question, and 
this*man renders himsclf*an object of contempt to the whole 
created universe. 

L. 


REFORM OF THE* COUNCILS BY iJl'ILIZATION 

OF THE. EXISTING LAW. 

• 

Happy is the country where the laws rule and the people urc 
parties to the making of the laws. India, it need hardly be said, 
can stand neither of the tests. Here the laws do not always rule. 
Not that * the wicked prize itself buys out the law* but that offence’s 
gilded hand, not unfrcqucntly, shoves by justice and poor men in- 
nocent as the unborn babes arc but too often ground by, and fall 
an easy prey to it j while so far as Europeans arc concerned, why, 
it seems to be the cardinal maxim of English Jurisprudence that a 
European can do no wrong : the fault being not so much in the law 
as in the administration thereof. Nor arc the children of the soil 
parties to the making of the laws. Have you, Mr. Editor, ever been 
to the Eden gardens where k board is put up with the wdrds ‘“No 
dogs admitted here ? ” There arc similar boards at the doors of 
the Imperial as well as Provincial Legislative Councils, though you 
cannot sec them with the outward eye, and they say “No men of 
talents admitted here.” The reason is not far to seek. All Courts* 
and Princes have, as observed by Lord Shelburne, a dread of 
talents, considering, probably, that with abilities is almost 
sure to be associated independence and character. Hence it is 
that titled Polonius’s like Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, c. i. E., 
and the Maharaja of Vizianagram, who render unto Carsar both 


^vhat is Cesar’s and God*s, have to be made perpetual Council- 
lors of Madras, the term of office of the former having extended 
over a period of wcllnigh twenty years, and we have had for our 
Legislators men who are neither bo*rn great nor have achieved 
greatness but have thef greatness thrust upon them by the powers that 
be whom they very well know how to propitiate by making periodical 
pilgrimages to their ante-chambers. Nothing can be further from 
my intention than to assert that # our successive Viceroys and 
Governors have never been able to get over the dread of talents. 
What I mean to say is that the instances jn which the rule referred 
to above, has been relaxed arc fciv and far between, thanks to the 
occasional fits of generosity of thc» In^fcrial as well as different 
Local Governments, our Legislative Councils have now and then 
been vaccinated witli genius and we have had men like A. Sashia 
Sastri and V. Ramicngcr, S. Subramanya Aiyar and T. Rama 
Rao in the Council of the land of the Mulls ; V. N. Mandlik and 
B. Tycbji, P. M. Mehta and Sorabji Sapurji^ Bengali, Dadabhoy 
Naorajec and J. Umia Shankar Yajnik, K. 1 \ Tclang and M. 
Govind Ranadc in the Council of Duck Island ; Ram Copal 
Ghosh and Prasanna Kumcr Tagore, Digambur Mitra and K. D. 
Pal, and Dr. Sirkar in the Bengal Council ; and Sir Dinkcr Rao, 

P. K. Tagore, K. D. Pal, V. N. Mandlik and Raja Mohamed 
Amir Husain in the Viceregal Council. But since the votes 
arc counted and not weighed, how can three or four native members 
hold their own against tremendous odds, and influence the Council 
for good ? On all important occassions, the independent native 
members arc swamped by the*' official colleagues who are wise in 
their generation and as such take/heir cue from their, master. 

Ask, and it shall be given, seek, and you shall find, knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you, is a well-tried maxim in which lies the 
solution of some of the hardest of moral and political problems. 
Our long persistent agitation for the reform of the Legisla- 
tive Councils has not gone for nothing. Is it not a step in 
advance to receive the following admission from the Great 
Mogul who now presides over the destines of India?— “Nor 
do I regard with any other feelings than those of approval and 
good will their natural ambition to be more extensively associated 
with their English rulers in the administration of t^cir own do- 
mestic affairs, and glad and happy should I be, if, during my sojourn 
among them, circumstances permitted to extend and place upon a 
more logical footing the political status that was so wisely given 
a generation ago to such Indian gentlemen as, by their influence, 
their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their fellow-* 
countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative 
Council." ' * 

But the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on representa- 
tive basis, as suggested by the Second National Congress, in order 
that they may keep pace with popular aspirations, though a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, is a question of time. I am not one 
of those who will have cither a whole thing or go without it, for they 
that arc so foolish have not unoften to wait till doomsday. tRc- 
membcring # that Rome was not built in a da)V wc ought, I should 
think, make the most of the existing constitutions of our councils 
and ask the Government in the meantime to give a decisive majority 
to the non-official members of councils and to allow these gentle- 
men to be nominated by the leading public bodies vf the Presi- 
dency towns, at least half the members of tfyc Supreme Legislative 
Council being chosen by the elected members of the Provincial * 
Councils. The Indian Councils Act will not stand in the way of 
adopting my suggestion and giving a sop to Cerberus. Under Sec. 1 
XXIX of the same Act, the Legislative Councils of Madras anp 
Bombay may each consist of 13 members, 5 •(•whom must be officials. 
What wc ought to contend for is, let the remaining 8 seats be given 
to non-officials chosen by the leading public bodies of Madras, 
Poona and Bombay, in order that the real leaders of the country 
may find a voice in the councils. Be it said to the credit of Lord 
Rcay’s Government that out of 13 Legislators in the Bombay Conn-* 
cil so many as 6 arc natives, who arc the real representatives of the 
intelligence anil thought of the Presidency and whose appointment 
shows that the nomination of Syud Edrus, Aga Chungis Khan aud 
other social ornaments as experimental Legislators, is not likely to be 
repeated and that the Lay of the Last Ornamental Councillor, sj* far, 
at any ray:, as the Bombay Council is concerned, may be sung by 
Ram Chandra or Bharadwaj. The Viceregal Legislative Couhcil 
may, under See. X of the above Act, consist of* 21 members of 
whom must be officials. Now if the remaining i'2 scats be given 
to non-officials, proper and adequate representation may be ensured. 
The number of members of the Bengal Council is, I believe, fixed ' 
at 13 including the President— at any «*atc the Bengal Council has 
never consisted of more than 13 members. Under the existing law 
there is no restriction as to the proportion of official and non-official 
members except that not less than >3 of the Councillors must in 
every case be non-official persons. If the memorable speech which 
His Excellency the Viceroy delivered on the Jubilee day* 
breathing sympathy with the natural ambition of the children of 
the soil to be more extensively associated with their English rulers 
in the administration of thjir own domestic affairs, be not a mere 
cartload of rhetorical rubbish, he may suit the action to the word 
by at once giving 9 scats of the Bengal Council to non-officials and 
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by leaving these members to be chosen* by the British Indian As* 
sociation, the Indian Association, the Indian Union, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Mahomedan Lfyerary Society, the National 
Mahomedan Association, tiic Metropolitan Corporation and the 
Calcutta University. There are not a few men in these public 
bodies who have special knowledge of the Mofussil and who will be 
able to represent the Mofussil far better than any Mofussilite. Of 
the remaining two members one should be taken from Behar and the 
other from Orissa. By the way it is a pity that even in the ad- 
ministration of our present Lieutenant-Governor, who is to all 
intents and purposes a Behari, nay c a Behari of Bcharis, Behar should 
be unrepresented in the C<*yne'iL Of course, we hive among our 
Councillors a Deputy Magistrate having special experience of Behar. 
But what confidence can be placed in an official who has a constant 
eye to the three P’s* v'z.. Pay, Promotion and Pension, and who 
knows to bis cost that to be direct and honest is not safe. To ima- 
gine that an official ^ with the sword of Damocles bare and bright 
hanging overhead, will not take care of number one but will mea- 
sure his strength with his master “ thc'fountainhcad of honor ” is to 
expect grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. Of course, there 
are officials and officials, but still the fact that representation by 
officials is decidedly worse than representation by those who have 
fortunately escaped becoming officials, needs only to be mentioned 
to carry conviction to any reasonable mind. It is also to be regret- 
ted that though the*claims of' the feaeotia of these provinces, I mean 
Orissa, to be represented in Council were recognised in ’83, no gentle- 
man has yet been appointed to succeed Kumar Baikanta Nath Dc. 
It is, however, earnestly to be hopc^i that so long as the reconstitu- 
tion of the Legislative Councils is not possible, the different Gov- 
ernments will see their way to give effect to the suggestions made 
above and purify the council chambers of the vile imposture which 
has so long infested their atmosphere. Of councilmcn like the Bania 
Knight, Sir Mongul Das Nathubhai, who had the audacity of imper- 
tinence to say in the council chamber that his countrymen habi- 
tually told fibs, or the Bania Raja with brass enough in his head 
to make a tea-kettle whose memorable speech in support of the 
Ilbert Bill strongly tempted me “ to look towards his feet,” to ascer- 
tain whether ^hc was the gentleman whose name should not be 
mentioned to cars polite, or that mealy-mouthed, amiable Maharaja 
who officiated as an accoucher at the birth of the hideous monster 
conceived and brought forth in one day — 1 allude to the Vernacu- 
lar Press Act — we have had enough and to spare. Let us have as 
our councillors natural leaders of different societies who keep in 
toucji with public opinion, who have the stamina of calling a spade 
a fpadc, *and in whose change we may safely leave the destinies of 
the Empire, so far as Her Majesty’s Native subjects are concerned. 

ANTI-HUMBUG. 

*** We have taken a month and a half— duting which it was lying 
ready in type— in making up our mind to publish this communication. 
We are not afraid of personalities, believing that what gentlemen 
maf openly talk about is publishable and might be wholesome, but 
violence of speech 1 y.’eeble and degrading, and insult fo individuals 
cannot be peimittcdZ We hope we ha\e elinnnaud the objectionable 
element. The opin ions, of romse, teinain the writci’s, wr 1 have only 
taken the libei ty to omit some of his legislat i\e gicat guns, in oidci 
to redeem the context from absutdity. We still do not <diate his 
opinion of <jfie or two of the names on his black list. To Raja Siva- 
prasad, of coinse, he »v. is almost bound to he unfair: Onrcountiy- 
men have not yet f orgi\ en him his snppott of the llbrrt Bill. They 
•nevor allow that a man, e\en a native, might honestly give that 
suppoit. They de spise for his weak subset viency the Raja vv ho gave 
the dearest proof of extiaoidinaty liimness and high coinage. 

On the whole, h ovve^ef, Am id lUMitur, wtitcs with spmt and writes 
to good pm pose. lie lets out some home truths. His scheme foi 
the reconstitution of the Councils is vvoith considering. — Er>. A\ R. 


MONGHYR. 

Jamal pore, December 10, /SS/. 

Since writing my last, another sad ease of attempt at murder has 
come to my notice. The particulars, as far as I have been able to 
gather, are as follow Some miles off Kajrah station of the East 
Indian Railway, in a village, there lived a native Behari of the place 

Holloway's Fills . —Nervousness and want of Energy.— When first 
thd nerves fed unsjrhng, and listlcssness supplants energy, the time 
has come to take some such alterative as Holloway’s Pills to restrain a 
disorder from developing itself into a disease. These excellent Pills 
correct all irregularities antf weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so 
eneigetically on the functions of digestion and assimilation, that the 
whole body is revived, the blood rendered richer and purer, while the 
muscles become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absorbent 
systems are Invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes and 
all ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons who are out 
of condition ; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, restore strength to 
the body and confidence to the mind, * 
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along with a sister-in-law of his. For some time past he had been 
in adverse circum*stanccs and was on a lookout to better his prospects 
elsewhere ; but in vain. Gradually, however, he came to con- 
ceive her sister-in-law to be a witch and the root of his misfortune, 
and then conceived a plan to get rid of her and, at last, determined 
to make an end of his miserable condition, managed to get a Dab 
somehow, and belaboured her with it. The blows were aimed at 
her throat. The culprit was challaned to the Sudder Court at 
Moonghyr for trial. The ease, I hear, has since been transferred 
to the Sessions. •# 

M > 

The remains of the late Mr. II. Dear who breathed his last some 
time last month* at Mussoorie, hqvc been conveyed to his dear 
beloved place, Monghyr, for ‘interment. The Volunteers of this 
place went in procession to attend the funeral ceremony of the 
deceased, as a taken of respect. * % 

The Municipal elections of the respective wards of this station 
came off on the appointed day and hour. A Bengali and a Behari 
has been elected for Noyagano ward another Behari Zemindar and 
an Up-country Marwari merchant for Kcshobpur and Bazar wards 
respectively. ’There have been no returns for the English or Mccr 
Yarali’s quarters. 

The domiciled Bengali Babus of this station are now seen to be 
up and doing for raising a fund for a Barwari Poojah after that of 
lower • Bengal fashion, on a large scale. Many an enlightened 
graduate of the Calcutta University might laugh at it but the 
Barwari has its value and is not to be despised. 

I am happy to be able to inform your readers that the Sadhoo 
(ascetic) Madbo Das has been gradually improving his health and 
will be discharged from the Hospital shortly. 

The Rate-pavers of the Jamalpur Bazar, See., I hear, have sent in 
a (notice to the Chairman of the local Municipality for the com- 
pensation of breakage of Pucca Drains, &c. 

Vhc climate of this place now may be said to be pretty fair. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT, ORDERS. 

General. — The 21st November 1887.— Baboo Peary Mohan 
Banerjee, Deputy Collector, Patna, is appointed to perform the 
functions of a Collector under section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1880 
in that district, vice Deputy Collector Baboo Khetter Mohun Mittcr. 

The 2nd December 1887.— Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt, Tempora- 
ry Sub-Deputy Collector, Khoorda, Pooree, is vested with the 
powers ol a Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833. 

The 9th December 1887. — Baboo Surya Coomar Agasti, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Rajshahyc, is allowed leave for three 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date on which he availed himself of it. 

The 10th December 1887.— Mr. W. H. H. Vincent, who has 
recently been appointed to be a Member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
in the Dacca Division, and is posted to the Sudder station of the 
district of ‘Dacca. 

The 1 2 1 Ii December 1887.— Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moorc, who 
has recently been appointed to be a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector in the Burdwan Division, and is posted to the Sudder station 
of the district of Midnaporc. 

Mr. W. C. Muller, Deputy Magistrate' and Deputy Collector, 
Goal undo, Furrecdporc, is transferred to Chittagong, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of that district, with effect from the date on 
which he joined his appointment. 

^ Baboo Be pi 11 Bchary Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Kandi, Moorshedabad, is allowed leave" for one month and 
fifteen days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 5 tii January next. 

The 13th December 1887.— Baboo , Dwarka Nath Bose, Sub- 
Deputy Collector, J ulpigorcc, is ^ppoiifted to act, until further 
orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and is posted 
temporarily to Silligorcc, in the district of Darjeeling. 

^ In supersession of the order of the 2nd instant, Baboo Mohesh 
Chunder Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra, is 
transferred to Monghyr, and is posted to the Sudder station of 
that district. 

Baboo Syama Charan Mitra, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Monghyr, is transferred to Khoolna, and is appointed to 
have charge of the Satkhira sub-division of that district. 

^ Baboo Monmotho Coomar Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Cojlcccor, Nuddea, is transferred to Beerbhoom, and is posted to the 
Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Bhoobun Mohun Raha, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Beerbhoom, is transferred to Mymensingh, and is ap- 
pointed to have charge of the Netrokona sub-division of that district. 

Judicial.— The 8th December 1887.— Baboo Promotho Nath 
Banerjee, First Subordinate Judge of Mymensingh, is allowed leave 
for six months, under section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself of it. 
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THE WANDERER’S ARRIVAL IN THE HOOGHLY 
IN MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

Soft hour, fair vision, oh Movcliest scene ! 

Day’s glories, night’s shadows had chased, 

Even darkness itself from that hour would glean, 

Those charms which its beauties had traced. 

Far away o’er the waters, that mighty one now, 

Heaven’s wanderer, had sunk in the wave,* 

And the.fierce bfcize of light from his fiery brow, 

Was entombed in night’s shadowy grave. 

And the stillness of evening like passion asleep, 

Lent a charm to the scene, and arose 

The pale orb of night from her couch on the deep, 

To shine on a world in repose. 

Oh ! fair as a picture of fancy the scene 
That softened that heavenly hour, 

Creation in all that was lovely was seen, • 

Enrobed by that loveliest power. 

That hoveliest power whose charms I would share, 

And gaze on its beauties for t ever, 

Oh ! breathe to my*soul but a promise as fair, 

As the beam on thy waters, sweet river. 

I ask but for hope, on my being once more % 

To shed its soft spirit, its balm, 

And give to a wanderer now on the shore, 

A life like thy waters, as calm. 

Soft hour, fair vision, oh ! loveliest scene, 

Ye smile on my desolate soul, 

Life’s sorrows, sad visions, have hitherto been 
The shadows that darkened the whole. 

Flow on then fair river, to thy bourne speed away, 

4 And smilingly haste to the sea ; 

On thy shores I will seek for a future that may 
Shine fair as this scene upon me. 


News and Comments. 

A N hish Nationalist Club elected Lojd Randolph Churchill a mem- 
ber and expelled him the ncx* day. 

• * 

# » 

Babu Piamatha N.ith C'hatterp,* Portrait Painter, has sent for notice 
what he calls a “ complimentary sketch to the members of the Nation- 
al Congress of India.” The conception shows some merit. 

*** 

Complaints continue to appear in the papers about the non-issue of 
platform tickets for the Sealda station. The case is typical of many 
other large stations on this side of India. The female passengers are 
ceitainly the greatest suffercis by the prohibition. We think that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the country, every female passenger 
should be allowed to take a servant or relation with her m order to be 
safely escorted to the railway carriage. It might not be*convenient or 
practicable to extend the privilege to all third class passengers in 
genet al. 

% • • , 

M. SyueT Kha^, corresponding from Dinapur, prescribes the follow - 

ing treatment for the throat conydaint of the German Crown »Pritos: — 

“ Let the Prince eat every day at his dessert, at least a dozen of 
sweet green color mulberry fruit (not black mulberry, which is sour) 
and await the marvellous cure it makes.” % 

It ceitainly is a sign of the times, an index to the spread of interest 
in foreign affaus, and the increase of ncwspapei circulation, that Indian 
readers should not only take an interest in the* reports about the disease 
of the heir apparent to the lmpeiial tluone of ^ermany, but sustain 
t hat inteicst to the extent of piocecding to piescribe remedies llieicfor. 
In medicine, as in other matteis, fact is often sti anger than fiction, and 
the remedies proposed in Indian newspapers might bv worth being 

brought to the notice of the illusliious patient* 

• * 
« * 

The Home remittances last week amounted to ^3,55,800. % 

A** 

Thf. Revd. Mr. llastic has succeeded at last! Mr. Steel having with- 
drawn all imputations against the Revd. gentleman and paid him 
^300 costs, the case of defamation which had gone all the way up to 
the House of Lords, is withdrawn. 

* 

# « 

The “Barrow Millionaire” is dead. Several ycats ago Mr. 

Schneider guessed that Barrow-in-Furness contained a valuable iron 

ore and began prospecting for it. He woiked at it long until he had 

exhausted all his capital and could pay the workmen no logger. The 

worktne f n, grateful for the employment so long afforded them in that 

obscure corner, were willing to labor for a week mote without * pay. 

So they worked. Next day they stiuck a rch vein, proving, that- 

Schneider’s instinct was right. Thus he giew rich apace and many of 

his neighbours with him, more or less, according to his part in the 

new industry or in subsidiary occupation, and all the people of the 

district reaped a fine harvest. A thriving town arose ill the desert as 

it were. And the lucky guesser has just died leaving a vast fortune. 

• * 

• • 

Miss Florence Nightingale is seriously ill. 

« 

• • 

The despoiled Zemindars of Arni Gad have, through Captain Ilcarscy 
and Mr. Henry Vansittart, have served the usual two months’ notice 
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on the Secretary of State for recovery of their lands, estimating the 
damages at Rs. 5,000 actual and Rs. §,000 prospective. 

, f # * 

• • 

The year is not to close without a conqflest. Mysore is to be 
annexed— postally. The Duibar had the amiability to ask the 
Government of India to introduce British postal stamps in place of the 
Anche system of payments, whrch, however, does not pay. In reply, 
our Government was willing to take full and absolute charge of the 
postal arrangements in Mysore ; #nd the Durbar, while arguing that 
“ the Anche system in fofos if! the State is an ancient institution, 
the extension of it throughout the Province in the year 1672 being one 
of the earliest measures adopted in the reign of the Maharaja Chikka 
Devaraj ^adayar ” and hence hesitating “to sever the State's con- 
nection from so old^an institution and one peculiar to Mysore,” has 
agreed to the absorption of the local to the Imperial British Postal 
Department. 

There are 170 regular post-offices in Mysore in charge of postmasters 
and 253 village post offices presided over by local schoolmasters, 
village accountants and others. 

• * 

* 6 * 

Among the Jubilee prese nts to the Pope, is the return of a picture by 
Annibale Carkcci of the Erre Homo^ It was stolen from the Vatican 
*by a French soldi er at the time of the departure of Pius VII. It next 
had various owners, the last being a priest in Burgundy. He was 
prevailed upon by Monsignor Lfccot to give up the picture. The 
Bishop presented it peisonally to 1 1 is Holiness with a further round 
sum as Peter’s pence. 


THE following is woithy of preservation as a record of the conduct of 
two of its officers and the collective wisdom of the Bengal High 
Court of Judicature 

“ Original Jurisdiction,— -December 22, 1887. 

(Before the Horible Mr. Justice J Vi lson % the Horible Mr. Justice Bigot, 
and the Horible Mr. Justice Trevelyan.) 

The allegations against Attorneys. 
f His Lordship, Mr. Justice Pigot, this afternoon, read oitf the judg- 
‘ ment delivered in the case of Mr. C. F. Pittar ailtUVfl-. C. N.* Manuel, 
attoii*eys ff of the High Court, as tegards their conduct in reference to 
a fradulent deed which had been executed and witnessed by them. 
The Court dealt shortly with the facts which led to the matter being 
referred to 'the Registrar of the Court to enquire into the conduct of 
Messrs. Pittar and Manutl, who were subsequently called upon to an- 
swer questions affecting their conduct, on the deposition and cxibits 
taken before the Regis*iar. In respect to the case against Mr. Pittar, 
the Court, in exercising their summary jurisdiction, remarked that it 
was f of great importance^ elucidate and determine if any .misconduct 
had been proved, an<tff it was of such a nature as to require their 
suspension or ictnovM from the roll of attorneys. The Court was of 
opinion that, as legaidcd the examination, &c., of the title-deeds, Mr. 
Pittar had committed a serious violation of his duty towards his 
client, Sew Bux, the mortgagee, and that in much of this un- 
fortunate transaction, he had acted at the bidding or suggestion 
<, of his clerk. The Court, however, would discat d from its mind all 
suspicions and only act on proved facts. It had been proved that Mr. 
Pittar had received from his client, Sew Bux, Rs, 15,000, which was 
’ not to be made over to t he mortgagor, Soshce Bhostin, unless he was 
identified by Mr. Manuel, but Mr. Pittar had made over the money on 
what was no identification at all. He had, therefore, first disregarded 
his duty in respect to the title-deeds of the pioperty, and then his duty 
to his client, as regaidcd the identification of the mortgagor, by omitt- 
ing to follow the instructions he had received. It was difficult to 
separate one part of the case from another, but the Court would take 
nothing as established against Mr. Pittar, unless it was proved clearly 
■ to justify a conviction in a criminal case. The Court could not hold 
that Mr. Pittar was pri. y to the fraud ; all the probabilities were that 
he was no. ; and their Lordships did not think they would be justified 
in finding that he was pi ivy to it. Having regard to the circumstances 
under which Mr. Pittar acted, the Court had to determine if the 
motive was a fiadulcnt one, and the only motive for his conduct was 
that by the completion of the transaction, he would receive Rs. 500. 
There was nothing to suppose that this was a temptation to commit a 
fraud on his client. That he violated his duty by disregarding the 
instructions of his client, there is no doubt ; but was it a fradulent 
violation of dutv, and*, apart from profit, did he comtemplate any injury 
to his client, Sew Bux, whom he would lose as a client by acting fraudu- 
lently ? The Court, considering all the circumstances, were unable to 
find those elements of fraud in Mr. Pittar’s conduct, which rendered it 
a duty to suspend or remove Mm. The Court thought that he cer- 
tainly completed the transaction in disregard of his duty, but without 
any fraudulent intention or loss to his client, which had been clearly 
established. His slovenly negligence was most culpable, but short of 
fraud, and this much was clear, that it was one of a most disreput- 
able kind. Mr. Pittar, however, had been severely punished by the 
anxiety of mind and the expense of these proceedings, and no further 
orders would be passed in the case. 

In respect to Mr. Manuel’s case, it stood on a different footing from 
Mr. Pittar’s. The large sum he had received was not for any violation 
of duty. There was the fact of the receipt of Rs. 2,000, but the en- 
quiry had not elicited any evidence of fraud, misrepresentation, or 


•omplicity. There was nothing in his conduct t f o call for either sus- 
pension or removal, but their Lordships could not dispose of the case 
without expressing their strong condemnation of his conduct. It was 
true that it was not showirthat he had neglected or betrayed the in- 
terests of his client, and whatever his position, he was right in admitt- 
ing the acceptance of the Rs. 2,000 without any excuse. But his con- 
senting to go through a farce at the Registrar’s* ofhee was utterly un- 
worthy of the profession he belonged to. He went through what he 
perfectly well knew to be a mere sham, and their Lordships trusted 
that the expense entailed would have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the great majority of the "frofessioit# , who perform their 
difficult duties in a manner worthy of their importance and dignity. 
No further orders would be passed also in thi§ case.” 

• .*. 

This is the text of Mr. Grevy’s Message of Resignation : — 

“ So long as I had only to contend with the difficulties accumulated 
of late in my path, the attacks of the press, the abstention of men 
whom the voice of the Republic called to my side, and the increasing 
impossibility of forming a Ministry, I struggled on and remained where 
my duty bade me, but at the moment when public opinion, better in- 
formed, maikcd a change which gave me the hope of forming a 
Government, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have voted a 
double resolution which, under the form of an adjournment to a fixed 
hour in order to await the Message that had, been promised them, is 
tantamount to a summons to the President of the Republic to resign 
his [?ost. It would be my duty and my right to resist ; but under the 
circumstances in which we are placed, a conflict between the Executive • 
Power and Pailiameut might entail consequences which restrain me. 
Wisdom and patriotism command me to yield. I leave to those who 
assume it the responsibility for such a precedent, and for the events 
which may ensue. I relinquish then without regret, but not without 
sadness, the dignity to which I have twice been raised without solicit- 
ing it, and in exercising which I feel conscious of having done my 
futy. This I call France to witness. France will see that for nine 
years my Government has secured for the country peace, order, and 
lilcrty ; that it has made France respected throughout all the world ; 
that it has worked uni emittingly to raise her ; and that in the midst of 
an armed Europe i> leaves her in a condition to defend her honour ahd 
her rights. It has, moreover, been .>);>le, at home, to keep the Republic 
to the wise course marked out by the interests and wishes of the 
countiy. France will say that in return of this I have been removed 
from the post in which her confidence placed me. In leaving political 
life I form but one wish. It is that the Republic may not be stiuck by 
the blows aimed at myself, and that it may issue triumphantly from 
the dangers which it is made to incur. I place on the bureau of the 
Chamber my resignation of 'functions of President of the French 
Republic.” 

* 

* * 

According to Truth, 

“The death of Lady March, young, beautiful and accomplished, has 
greatly shocked and grieved her friends. She is another victim to 
defective drainage. Her bedroom adjoined the bathroom, and the 
waste-pipe ftoin the bath was not trapped, so sewer-gas was constantly 
flowing into her bedroom. Lady March, I believe, used the tainted 
bath, and presumably became saturated with the poison, for she was 
quickly attacked by typhoid fever.” 

No wonder that human beings should not be able to stand sewer gas. 
We have before us at this moment more than one remarkable instance 
of its effects on lower animal life. Our feline friends find at once 
their comfort in summer in the cool water closet (connected with the 
street drain) and their safety at all times from the inhumanity of mis- 
cellaneous humanity. We h ave vainly tried to keep them out of it, with 
the result that both the poor things who mpst resorted to the retreat 
are suffering. One is dying a slow death, with hectic fever, &c. An- 
other, a kitten whom we one day prevented drinking the filthy water, 
is rapidly sinking. 

After all, the sewer is not so unkind as cruel ruffianly men. We 
have just lost a grafM specimen of a Tommy, of uniform black, with a 
long sweeping tail like a more hat, in the bloom of robust boyish health. 
Poor Kdlay Khan, as he was called, was one* morning this week found 
dead in the court-yard, apparently killed by a blow on the head by a 

brute of a man. It is possible God’s justice on him ! 

* 

* • 

They held a meeting at Bombay, under the presidency of Sir Dinshaw 
Manocjee Petit, to consider the advisability of raising a testimonial 
in honor of the Rao Saheb Viswa Nath Naryan Mandlik, “for his 
great and distinguished services to this country generally and Bombay 
in particular.” A Committee has been appointed to fix upon the form 
of the testimonial. Rs. 5,000 was subscribed on the spot. The “re- 
formers ” are in a rage. 

*** 

A^ LONDON detective, armed with a warrant under the extradition 
treaty quietly granted, has left for the Continent after a middle-aged 
baronet, wellknown in society, charged with having seduced an l de- 
coyed from her parents the daughter of a professional man. The girl 
is described as a “ young lady of thirteen.” She is evidently a Girl 
of the Period, considering that, for a long time before suspicion, she 
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used to steal out of ho, me and quietly meet her grandfatherly low 
in the neighbourhood of Brompton and be driven about in his 
brougham. In due course, she was taken to. a house of assignation in 
Pimlico. There the matter might have stopped, but, we suppose, 
Nature threatened a discovery of the neat little affair of temptation 
and fall. Hence the elopement and exile of the loving pair. An effort 
was lately made to hush up the scandal, but the interference of the 
law had gone too far. 

*** 


For the last two years or so, the Army and Navy Club, London, has 
been missing articles of silver plate of the handier sort. In vain the 
authorities tried to discover the cause of the loss. Nay, they con- 
tinued to lose for all the care they took of their things. Many of the 
servants were changed, still the robbery went on. At length, notwith- 
standing the scandal involved and the inconvenience, they placed the 
matter in the hands of the Police. The Police likewise were ba filed. 


At last, the Club submitted to be served by detectives disguised as 
waiters in their employ. All to no purpose. The robbery proceeded 
more rampantly than ever, One evening, in September last, as many 
as thirty spoons, forks, &c., were lost. It goes without saying that 
the members themselves did not escape suspicion. Is it possible that 
a virulent epidemic of kleptomania had broken out? Otherwise, the 
store-keeper and the head servant ought to know where the things 
yvent to. 

Latterly, Captain Green, R, N., Secretary to the Club, has been 
offering, through the papers, a reward of ^100 for information tl^it 
might lead to the conviction of the offenders concerned. But, in trying 
thus to trace the origin of the Club robberies, he has become the Vic- 
tim of theft himself in his own house, whose numbered locality he had 
given in the advertisements aforesaid. One evening, as he was in the 
dining-room of his residence in South Kensington, he was informed 


of the appearance of a Scotland Yard officer at his door who sought 
* an interview on the business of the Club depredations. He was called 
in and treated and left after confiding to the host many practical 
remarks and hints, all which Captain Gi*een carefully noted. 

Not long after this, knowing man had left, the amazed host discover- 
ed the coats left in the hall gone as also some fine umbrellas and sticks. 
They had all left in the wake of the visitor, who was not exactly of, 
though he certainly had relations with, Scotland Yard. 

• • 

Mr. Phil Robinson, formerly of the Pioneer , one of the finest 
humourists of the day, has been put in charge of the sporting and 
dramatic Sunday Times. 


On application under sub-section 2 (a) section 101 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act VIII of 1885, a survey and a record of rights have been 
ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor of 5 estates in Pergunnah Bar- 
bakpore comprising about 200 mouzas, belonging to Rajah Haranalh 
Roy Bahadoor of Dubalhati. We trust this puts an end to the war 
that«has been raging betweey the Raja and his tenantry for sometime, 
and hope the Raja will now be able to turn his attention to his small 
debts. 


sxken in as Government Pleader. Mr. Branson reverts to his own as 
Crown Prosecutor. , 

' *** • . 

Sir Theodore Il0PE»made over, and Sir Charles Elliot assumed, 
charge, on Thursday the 22nd, as Public Works Minister. Sir 
Theodore retires from 5th January next after 35 years’ service. 


Lord Duffkrin has been pjeased to accept the Patronship of the 
Kasi Ganga Prasadini Sava of Raj^ Sivaprasad. Wc hype with the 
Committee that the required funds will ntybow be long in coming in. 

• 

• • 

On his way down to the winter capital, the Viceroy opened the Ganges 
bridge at Benares and named it after him --the Dufferin Bridge. 

• • » 

Maha Mudaliyar has grown to be a terror in Ceylon in the favor of 
the Governor, like the Sarvani in Travancorc basking in the sunshine 
of royal patronage. A memorial to the House of Commons is said 
to be in circulation against the Governor, complaining of the increase 
of natives *in the Civil Service, most of whom are related to the 
favorite Mudaliyar. But why a representation to Parliament over the 
head of the Colonial Secretary of State ?* J 

* *** 4 

The mail (Dec. 22) brings the qews that the ringleaders in the late 
Trafalgar-square riots, Messrs. Cunningham Graham, M. P., and Mr. 
Burns, have been committed to the Central Criminal Court. The 
committing magistrate, Mr. Vaughan, is satisfied that there had been 
an unlawful and riotous assembly. He fmther holds the opinion that 
the Square is absolutely vested in the Crown, and that Sir Charles 
Warren had reason to appiehend violence and was, therefore, justified 
in prohibiting the meeting. 


3 

Notes and Leaderettes. 

A MERRY Christmas and a Happy New Year to our readers and, 

friends ! 

_ « “ » 

The Viceroy’s Levee on Tuesday night was one of the largest attended 
and unattended. The Private Entree rettiVns give Natives 20 and 
Europeans 82 or a total of 102 names. In the Public Entree, the 
number of natives comes up to 224 and that of Europeans to 690. 
The New ♦Pi esentation List records 87 Native* and 168 Europeans. 
Besides .83 Natives and 168 Europeans werc\ unavoidably absent. 
About 1,300 thus invaded the Government House, while 250 kept away. 

We hope some care will hereafter be taken to prevent unseemly dis- 
plays among the Dm bans fiesh from the dinner table. 

u 

1 

We arc very sorry to receive the following news 
Nawab Sir Ikbal-ud-Daula of the Oudh family, died at Baghdad on 3 
the 21st instant. He was made a Knight Grand Commands of the 
Star of India in May 1882. He had been very infirm for some time 
past.— Pi ess Commissioner. 


FROM 1st January 1888, a telegraph office for public and service inland 
messages will be opened at Raharia station on *the Tirhoot State 
Railway. • 

• • 

• • 

Officers of the Army in civil employ, who have no political or 
special uniform prescribed, are directed to wear, at Levees, Drawing- 
rooms, and State Ceremonials, the uniform of their corps or 
department. 

. • • 

Government have agreed to accept cheques in payment of the In- 
come Tax. 

» • » 

Sir Comer Petheram has now gone to the desert to spend his 
Christmas. The sympathising Sir Jqhn Edge has arranged for a party 
to the Falls of Rewa. 

• 

• • 

Mr. H. H. Shephard, Government Pleader, Madras, is promoted to 
the post of Advocate-General lately held by Mr. P. O’Sullivan de- 
ceased and latterly by Mr. J. H. A. Branson, Mr. B. Powell being 


On this, the Statesman exclaims : — 

Might not the Press Commissioner have supplemented news so 
utterly bald as this, with a brief account of the N.iwab’s life, and of the 
services for which he received this distinction. The Piess Commis- 
sioner’s office was established by Lord Lytton at our own sii^ ( , st j on 
but was systematically abused under Sir Roper Lethbridge’s conduct’ 
to mislead the public. We believe that the ‘office’ might be made a 
must valuable means of communicating information U\ the community 
without Either compromising the Government, or detriment of any. kind 
to public interests : but then it would have to be conducted with ab- 
solute honesty, and not by a Roper Lethbridge.” > 

They want not only a Press Commissioner but also a native Herald 
and master of ceremonies. But the men for the posts are not easy to 
find. 

With regard to the deceased, there are not half a' dozen men in 
India or out of it who could tell who Ikbal-ud-Daula was or how he 
came to be’at Baghdad. Phis point was tested five years ago. When 
in 1882 the Nawab was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India, everybody asked who he was. There was not a paper 
to answer till Peis and Rayyet spoke. In our impression of July I, 
1882, we published an acoount of the Nawab just dead under the title 
“ The Wandering Nawab.” He read it and wrote from Baghdad to a 
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member of his family in India, to express his astonishment at tht 
fidelity of the narrative. He could not, imagine how his life should be 
so well known in India wjii«h he ha<# long since left for ever, and 
specially as he had kept the secret ot it through all his wanderings. 

They order the matter in quite a Benighted fashion down South. Any- 
body can set up a lawyer in Madras and may be authorised to act. 
Not only Collectors and Subordinate Magistrates but even Police In- 
spectors graqf Sunnuds to anybody^o plead in their Courts. No wonder 
that these favorites are poptH§ily« believed to act, as brokers, ’ in deli- 
cate matters, such as murders and dacoities, and other trifling offences, 
and get the cases dismissed, for a quid pro quo . A common practice 
is to take ^pt a Licence on stamped paper, cost eighteen rupees, for 
practising as a Pleader, and pass off this certificate of payment 
as arvequivalent to a professional diploma, on easy-going Magistrates. 

At the last Sessions in Hongkong, William Hogg Wolsely Markham, 
late Paymaster on H. M. S. Espoir , was charged before Mr. Justice 
A. J. Leach, Acting Puisne Judge in the Supreme Court of the Colony, 
with (1) feloniously forging a certain authority for the payment of 
$5)Ooo, with intent to defraud ; (2) feloniously uttering a certain forged 
authority for tlfe payment of $5,000, \U*h intent to defraud; and (.3) 
fBloniously obtaining from one Thomas Carroll Dempster, Paymaster 
in the Army Pay Department, certain securities for money with intent 
to defraud. The prisoner pleaded guilty and defended himself, thinking, 
not without reason, that the best way of subduing the sternness of jus- 
tice in his favour. He had little to say however. Relying on the evi- 
dence of his previous good conduct, he appealed to the court in 
mitigation of punishment. Justice was not to be so easily charmed, 
and Judge Leach dwelt on the enormity of the offence and passed a 
sentence of imprisonment for five years, with hard labour. 

t 

“Law was law in 1810” in England. It is so yet in Ceylon. 
In Colombo, a Singalese has been sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment, for stealing an umbrella which had been left at the entrance of 
a Chiych by one of the worshippers in the edifice. This is justice with 
a vTngeancc, to be sure. 

* # • Blindfold stands the form of justice, 

With the sword and scales ; 

' l She is white-robed, she is noble, 

Lacklfig sight she fails. 

• 

In her sidles men fling their judgments, 

These she fairly weighs ; 

But her soul would wither could she 

t But her bandage raise. 

False the weights that fill her balance, 

Often wrong is put for right, 

Right for wrong— and she must blindly 
• Raise th^ sword and smite. 

Perhaps, the indignation of the bench was roused by the accused 
not resisting temptation in the house of God. But Hunger cannot 
afford to make fine distinctions. For the matter of that, after all, the 
poor fellow was in the same boat with the respectable sinners who con- 
vert churches into Vanity Fairs and a place for making unhallowed love. 

• _ 

A MADRAS newspaper noticing the aforesaid Ceylon case, says that, 
at onj time, not long ago, there used to be frequent thefts of umbrellas 
left in the lobbyof the High Court — where these articles ace consi- 
dereYl dangerous “ weapons ” likely to discompose the dignitaries 
on tie bench -thus affording opportunity to ’cute persons for an ex- 
change in their favor. Hut, surely, nobody thought of suggesting such 
severe retribution for such practices. Among the natives who sit on 
the floor, there js such danger ^to shoes left at the door from certain 
sharp people that, in larger gatherings, people are with difficulty per- 
suaded to sit down, and even when they do sit they sit uncomfortably 
with their shoes on. There is little to choose, after all, betwe'en different 
communities. 


The Senate of the Punjab University has cancelled the last Examina- 
tion in Law, exception being made in favor' of one passed candidate 


n;med Churamanj. Mr. Bell has been appointed Registrar pro tern , 
till a competent man for filling the offices of Registrar and Principal 
of the Oriental College, nyiy be imported from Europe. It is said 
Professor Max Muller has' been requested \p send a proper person. 
Government, it is said, will soon appoint a Commission of Covenanted 
Civil Servants to inquire into the charges against the late Registrar 
Mr. Larpcnt, who is not a Covenanted Civil Servant, and held his 
Regtstrarship under the University whirl i s independent of Govern- 
ment. But any absurdity is possible in India, and specially in model 
administrations on the frontiers. Uqdcr the circumstances, it is vain 
for the poor natives represented by the Tribune to cVy light and venti- 
lation. If there was any desire for a real and thorough investigation 
into the late University scandals, the Government would have'agpuint- 
ed a machinery more likely to command public confidence. If some 
independent gentlemen were associated in the enquiry, the modus 
operand i would not so much matter. After all, what is the object of 
these repeated inquiries unless it be to “ whitewash ” some Persona 
grata and discover a pretext for a decent hushing up? We suppose 
those on the spot already know all the essential facts. By this the 
mattci; ought to have reached the precincts of judicature, or Govern- 
ment should have Resolved and pasi^d the necessary orders. Tfiere ' 
seems a strong family likeness among the Lyalls as heads of adminis- 
trations. 


The progress of microscopy bids fair to revolutionise the science 
of medicine, or, for the matter of that, our notions in general. Just 
now, for instance, the punctuation theory is the pet palfrey, and it is 
ridden, by all and sundry, without compunction wheresoever it lead, 

whether to death on the d 1. Our readers will remember fte 

German conclave of doctors that cartle out to.India to inquire into the 
Cholera. That inquiry had before baffled the ingenuity and research 
of no end of individual men of .science, and periodical conferences of 
them, national and international. But Dr. Koch ' and his colleagues 
came, saw and conquered. In a trice, they unravelled the mystery 
discovering the source of the dread disease in a comma-shaped 
minute organism. The cause kiiown, the disease was easy to manage 
It was all a simple^ matter of punctuation. Mind your punctuation^ 
cues learned Dr. Koch, extirpate the comma bacillus, and you con- 
quer tli e plague. 

The Dutch have taken a leaf out of their High Dutch neighbours. 

What the cholera is in India Proper, that the Beri-bcri is ’in the 
Archipelago— a fearful pest. The old European travellers are full of 
the horrible details of this scourge. It reigns as of old, breaking out in 
epidemics of great virulence from time to time. The Dutch Govern- 
ment lately sent out a scientific commission to Java to inquire into 
the malady and, if possible, discover the cause and hit upon the cure. 
Hie chief of this committee of research is Professor C. A. Pikelharing. 
As usual in these days, armed with the microscope, these savants in- 
vaded the beii-bcri-striken Netherlands In'dia and have succeeded 
in their commission. 1 


This is how we are treated even in respectable quarters 

“ Mr. P. L Roy, barrister-at-law, a Bengalee, has had the pluck to 

al ow himself to bo summoned by the Municipality for not taking out 
a license for his carriage, although he had the license in his pocket 
The presiding Magistrate was equal to the occasion, and ordered hini 
to be paid Rs. 25 compensation. I hope License Inspectors will take 
notice, and may Mr. Roy s shadow neyer g row less 1” 

We cordially join the writer in the wish expressed but not in his 
spirit. As for that, we hope Mr. Roy will survive the sneer of even 
the Calcutta Currency department of the Indian Planter d Gasette. 
He is bound to take care that his shadow does not, in the queer current 
phraseology adopted by the writer, “grow less.” He cannot afford 
to lose any part of his bodily substance, of which his share is exceed- 
ingly limited. 

But why this gibetting of poor’ Roy? We may tell our con- 
temporary’s contributor that Mr. Roy is better than a mere barrister, 
being well-born. He belongs to a well-known family of Brahman 
Zemindars. His father was one of the finest types of the old Hindu, 
of great intelligence, manly, with a high sense of honour, poted for 
liberality, and pious. 'I he District of Backergunge owes much to him 
and the family. Mr. Roy is a worthy member of it. What should he 
have done to escape the scorn of the Anglo-Indian scribe ? Was it so 
very wrong to attend the Police Court, with his license in his pocket 
to answer a charge of not taking out a license ? Where was the 
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wrong ? Was it wrong because it was so dramatic as, well as effective? 
Ought he, as a native, to have made a foolish exhibition in Couit and 
got fined, even though he had paid for his license ? At any rate, is it 
because he is a native that he is reckoned fair game by these writeis ? 
He has the misfortune to be a Bengali in Bengal. 

1 IIE Public Service Commission has ended its labors, and 
the members are dispersed and dispersing to the four 
corners of the world whence they came. The final sitting 
was held yesterday when the members signed the Report 
for presentation to Government. The President made a 
short speech in \Vhich he acknowledged the thanks of the 
Viceroy to himself and conveyed 1 1 is Excellency’s thanks 
to the members. 

b Mr. Stokes, of the Madras Civil Service, left for his Pre- 
sidency by today’s P. & O. Co/s steamer. The Raja of 
Bhinga and Messrs. Quinton, Nulkar and others left by 
last evening’s train. Mr. D. S. White, the President of the 
Eurasian Association of the South, ami some others are 
still in town. 

The Report of the* Commission will be made public as 
soon as the Secretary of State’s permission is obtained. 
Wo are not permitted to mention its findings and sugges- 
tions, but its general character may be guessed from the 
fact that it has been unanimously adopted — not a single 
Dissent has been recorded. Yet it was not adopted in hot 
haste nor assented to perfunctorily. Every point was care- 
fully considered — sentence by sentence the whole w;^s 
discussed. 

No man has of late years fought so persistently for the re- 
cognition of the claims of the Native soldiery than Captain 
Andrew Hcarsey, in ♦he coluYnns of this journal. His arti- 
cles in AY A and Rayyct arc bearing fruit ; one by one his 
points are being conceded. Orders have been passed for 
400 of the Order* of Merit of the three Classes and 100 of 
that of “ British India” for the Native Army. 

SIR Alfred Lyall’s persecution of Captain Ilearsey has 
had its inevitable effect. As patient of today, according to 
the Bengali proverb, is the doctor of tomorrow, so the 
whilom martyr is the champion of the hour. The Captain’s 
sturdy advocacy of the cause of the Arni Gad Rajpoots in 
especial, is turning him into a confidant of natives with 
grievances in different parts of Upper India. He has 
lately taken up a case of spoliation of a religious trust in 
Benares endowed by a member of the Pcshwa family. He 
has already had some correspondence with Government, 
who, in their habitual way, have virtually refused a hearing. 
They do not know their man. Ilearsey is not to be silenced 
by Secretariat evasion. 

Capt. Hcarsey was at Benares when the Viceroy was 
there, lie was in CaYutta at the beginning of this week. 

BHOf’AL is threatened with an unexpected calamity. Wc 
are grieved to learn of the serious illness of the young 
heiress, Bilkis Jchan Begum. She is the only daughter of 
the reigning Begum’s daughter, Sultan Begum, by her hus- 
band Nawab Sultan Doolah. It is over this child, now some 
twelve years of age?, that the quarrel • between Shah 
Jchan Begum (the ruler)— instigated by her wily and ambi- 
tious husband Siddiq* *Hassan Khan — and her daughter 
Sultan Begum, culminated and is still maintained by grand- 
mother — a quarrel that has been the original cause of most 
of the troubles of the family and of that dire misgovernment 
in the State which at length forced our Government, through 
Sir Lepel Griffin, to interfere. This was the little Princess 
who, by her beauty and grace, her intelligence and winning 
activity, made such an .impression on those who saw 
her at Government House two years back. This fair flower 
— the hope of Bhopal — is now in peril. She is suffering 
from fever, of a typhoid character wc believe. In the be- 
ginning of the week, the bulletins were more hopeful, but 
on Thursday, in answer to a telegram, the poor father wired 
that her condition was critical. May the Sole True Physici- 
an com® to the rescue ! 4 

Vain hope ! as, since the above was written, news has been 
received that poor Bilkis has succumbed yesterday. 

We appeal to Lord Duffcrin’s chivalry to take the poor 
womankind of the late King of Oudh’s Household under 


his especial protection. With the death of their lord — in 
every sense — their condition is wretched enough, without 
harrassment from Govern r^ent or mi the name of Govern- 
ment. If the vultures of whom we wrote on the death of 
the king, are shut out, the llarcm would seem to have only 
obtained a change of ornithologic species. They have been 
consigned to the mere)' of the Agency favorites and their 
creatures. They have no means' of protection from abuse 
— no access to friends# If the Agent visits them, he 
is usually accompanied by Jiis understrappiT* In fact, 
he communicates through then.. .Complaint is out of the 
question. They arc being bullied out of home and effects, 
and sent adrift without an)* provision. Many still slick out, 
clinging to the old place, in which they have lived so long 
in comfort under their Consort or master, but it 'is a sore 
struggle. Under the circumstances, they fall an easy prey 
to the designing who buoy, them up with hopes of serving 
them. It seems to us unaccountable that Government 
should drive these princely ladies out of their husband’s 
house without their consent and before making a suitable 
provision for them. 

In another will be found the deliverance of the Mahomedan 
Literary Society of Calcutta on the National Congress. 

It is of course a repetition. <lf the last years manifesto from 
the same quarter. We deeply regret it. On aJI hands, it is 
a lamentable document — for Mussulman no less than Hin- 
du ; for the Literary Society and its distinguished Bounder- 
Secretary as well as the Congress. It is a national misfor- 
tune. The Mahomedan abstention would not, have mattered 
so much. The last year’s fuhnination might be taken as an 
outburst of personal irritation or an outburst of panic at a 
call to advance to the unprepared. But this repetition gives 
the thing serious import. At any rate, the enemy will be 
sure to give it. ( 

Wc can understand the Mahomcdans holding themselves 
aloof. We sympathise with them. They could not join 
the Congress last year, and there has been no change of 
situation since. But it is one thing to decline relations and,, 
another thing to condemn. This despatch looks like hosti- 
lity — has all the appearance of a counter niovcmlnV— 
though doubtless it is not meant for anything of the sort. 
In that view, it is an offensive blunder. 

Hut the responsibility is not all on the side of the Maho- 
mcdans. As on the last occasion, it was wc who invited dis- 
appointment and chagrin. We sadly Jack in judgment. 
Was it not enough to have once offered our face for a 
thundering slap ? 

BEFORE our next issue, the Congress wil! he over. Not- 
withstanding the Mahomedan defection, and the mis- 
management of Bengal, there will bo grand goings on in 
Christmas week at Madras. The enthusiasm and organi- ' 
zation of Madras, with the assistance of Bombay, arc suffi- 
cient to make the meeting a success, unless the incursion oL 
the Goths of Raghunath destroy everything. We hav.e 
sent a contingent, small but valiant, .i \ defence of the con- 
stitution and the empire. 

The great Surrender Not has left with a shipload of Ba- 
boodom, of every degree, to be cribbed, cabined, or con- 
fined,— exposed on the upper deck or stowed way in the 
hold, like Niggers on the middle passage, according to 
circumstances and luck. Whatever other enjoyment or dis- 
tinction they may miss, they are sure to have a good Decem- 
ber drench in the sea, and a suffocating ride on the surf, 

AT 6 O’clock in the afternoon of Sunday last, the platform 
of the Sealdah termiuus of the Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way was crowded with visitors awaiting the arrival of the 
Heir Presumptive to the throne of the Pi fncipality of 
Tipperah. The whole of the East Bengali settlement of 
Calcutta was in attendance, beside* many well-known mem- 
bers of Calcutta society, chiefly natives. Had there been 
proper and timely notice, doubtless there would have been 
a still larger gathering. As it was, it was a remarkable de- 
monstration such as has rarely been accorded to any 
Chief or personage. Men were there, at any rate, who do 
not take note of when and how greatness, official or unofficial 
or princely, enters or exits. 

No doubt when the train stopped, the Rajbari people, in 
1 their usual way, scrambled to get in so as nut to leave room 
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for other gentlemen. The Prince, doubtless, catching sight of' 
the Kazilbash hat and enormous tyirban before he discovered 
the man, himself called t us in, ancf we may say, received us 
in due form. For to our greeting — nQt Nco- Persian but 
true Aryan — he, like a Kshattriya Prince, responded in res- 
pectful pronam . In consideration of the European General’s 
uniform he wore, we, by way of supplement, offered him our 
hand and cordially shook hi<, showing that a man’s a man 
for a’ that. Bboo Joge$>h Chundcr Dutt was beckoned to 
enter and l\xc Bara Thakoor offered him his hand and ex- 
changed with him a fevv^ind inquiries. # 

Nawab Abdool Lutccf, seeing the Tippcrah people’s funk, 
brought forward Baboo Lai Mohan Ghosh and introduced 
him. Then he todic'thc Bara Thakoor down to the platform 
where so fnany were waiting and one after another introduced 
them all. The Prince gave his hand cordially to every one. 

Kkviraj Gangaprasad Sen’s nephew, Bijayratna Kaviratna, 
now read an address in Sanskrit, for which the Prince thanked 
the givers. The Prince was then driven to the furnished 
house prepared for him in Wood Street. 

A stupid cooked account has appeared in some of the 
papers. The Prince is said to tyave singled out Mr. Radha 
Raman Ghosh, hi\ father’, s Serfetary (who had preceded to 
town to make arrangements), for ^he honor of reception, in 
his compartlncnt. And were the independent gentlemen 
who had come to do the Bara Xhakur honor treated to a 
course of the cat? Secretary Ghosh, having secured his 
due, Assistant Secretary Bose comes to the fore. For all 
his self-consciousness he modestly calls himself Baboo. 

His favourite vice 

' Is pride that apes humility. 

But there his meekness stops. The arrangements in the 
station were his doing ; alone — among the natives — he did 
the arduous work. What was there so much to do, we can- 
not imagine. c For, after all, Bose merely assisted Hart, the 
station master, and great praise is given to Hart too. 
Even if Bose did any wonders, he is paid for his duty. 
His partner too will get his buckshcesh. If Bose or Ghosh 
expect to pocket kudos besides their pelf, that is matter 
/for a separate report to their master. And then names 
of a t number of gentlemen present arc published in the 
oifter in Vhich they were supplied by the Tippcrah Lord 
Chamberlain, the briefless son of the Maharaja’s Mooktcar 
and the celebrated Doctor Nanda L. Roy and the no less 
renowned Dr. P. Myiupta, of course, receiving precedence 
above such small by as Nawab Abdool Lutccf Bahadoor and 
Rai Grish Chundcr&as Bahadoor and Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Acftarya Chowdhr^ The ingrates altogether suppress the 
gehtleman without whom there would have been no reception 
here, there, or anywhere, in order to make capital for them- 
selves, and a subservient press seconds them. The whole 
account is an insult to the gentlemen who came to pay a 
graceful compliment to the scion of an ancient royal house, 
\ and they will think twice before they again venture on 
such* a thankless task, even for the Maharaja. 

1 On Tuesday, the Bara Thakoor Bahadoor was received by 
the Viceroy and on the following day by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

From not feeling confidence in the interested rumours in 
circulation, we have not yet been in a position to place before 
the reader reliable information about Nepalese affairs. It 
“is no use giving news today for contradiction tomorrow. One 
thing is clear. The raid of Ranhir Jung is not an adventure 
of knight-errantry < r a gambling stake of mere courage, but 
a deep and deep-laid plot with wide ramifications, within and 
without. * Where Ranbir now is, there is no knowing, except 
that he must be in Nepal and making towards Katinundoo, 
cautiously of course. It was a mistake to think,* as was 
mentioned in the papers, that he was losing time with a 
small following on the Southern frontier. His people are 
in the Segowlie side, as others of the party at other fron- 
tiers, to distract the usurpers and divide their forces, if pos- 
sible, and divert attention from the main coup. It is said 
that his family have seized the Jailcswar station. 

It is not true that Mr. Girdlcstonc is a partizan of the party 
in power and ill disposed to Ranbir Jung. 

THERE need be no fear of a 44 little war ” with Sikim. The 
Viceroy has had enough of it in Burma, and Sir Steuart 
Bayley is not likely to sacrifice in an ambitious policy of 
aggression and annexation the impression he has been 
privileged to make. 
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THE SECOND MUNICIPAL' ELECTION. 
The triennial municipal elections are generally over. 
There was greater muster of voters, oJarger number 
of candidates, more active canvassing, and keener 
contest on tin: whole, c than on the first occasion. 
Io judge by the result, oral voting appears to 
have taken well, and, although a few aristocratic 
people here and there would not attend the polling 
places, the abuses to which written voting is liable 
must weigh against its trial. Oral voting may be 
made more acceptable by observing a general holiday, 
and by more patience and encouragement on the 
part of the presiding officers. The correspondence 
of the Statesman shows some elections to have been 
hurried through, which is not fair. The general elec- 
tion may be held all over the Province on the 
same day. The difficulty of finding sufficient num- 
ber of Gazetted officers to preside is a difficulty of*, 
the Government’s own creatioft. If Sub-Registrars 
and Sub-Deputies can hold elections, why not other 
respectable men holding no office under Govern- 
ment ? Honorary Magistrates have been pressed to 
the Service, and, with a slight alteration of the 
election rules, the difficulty Will be Avoided. And the 
election taking place on one day, it will not be too 
much for Government to grant a general holiday 
once in three years. Talking of election rules, we 
are reminded of some recent cases which have shown 
the need of a revision in other respects. 

The elections just ended, have, no doubt, disclosed 
defects in the existing law and procedure calling for 
amendment. The district officers may be left to 
utilize their experience in this respect towards sug- 
gesting needful changes. One point occurs to us 
just now, namely, the absence of some restriction 
upon candidature by which only “ proper M men, to 
use the language of the old Municipal Act, should 
be entitled to stand. Cases have occurred, in which 
persons were nominated from motives of levity, and 
only to put a slight upon, and scare away better candi- 
dates with perhaps sensitive feelings of respectability. 
A washerman of Bonhugli in the practice of his calling, 
with no education, and innocent* of any such ambition, 
was nominated by some mischievous fellows. These 
had no mind to press the election through. Indeed, 
under the circumstances, this would have been im- 
possible, for the poor dhobie was only a consenting 
tool in their h rinds as far as the preliminary stages 
went, while all along he protested his helplessness 
in the matter. The wire-pullers, however, would 
not let him withdraw his name till the last moment, 
when some very good candidates had already retired 
from the ludicrousness of engaging in a contest with 
their dhobie . None would object to a candidate, 
merely because of his caste, if he is otherwise 
eligible. But here there is no serious intention itself 
to stand to the end, but merely a play of ingenuity 
— a taking advantage of tins law’s overliberality — to 
do 'some mischief. Surely, such pranks might be 
stopped without affecting the principle of the law. 
Magistrates always get a scent of such cases, and 
(Slight to be able to deal with them as they deserve. 

The elections have not always resulted in the 
return of the best candidates. As might be ex- 
pected, the elected are for the most part repre- 
sentatives of the electorates. Where an electorate 
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is of advancer education, the representatives chosen 
have been men of intelligence and character ; where 
it is backward, the representatives are of an in- 
ferior calibre. course, there may have been 

different results here and there due to the character 
of the convassing, but our observations are only 
general. That the candidates chosen should reflect 
the character .of the Electorates, is perhaps as well 
as it is. 1 he electorates are naturally anxious that 
there should n not be ).6q great moral* or social 
distance between them and their representatives, 
and rjiough this may not be right, and may 
lead to disappointment, the electorates must have 
their political education through practical experiences 
as well as others. We believe there is vitality in 
the elective principle and an inherent capacity of 
righting itself in the long run. 

The interest of the elections has now transferred 
itself to the Government nominations, and thos« dis- 
appointed at the hustings, are besieging the bureaus 
of officials in full force. There is no end of petition- 
ing and counterpetitioning, and no little washing of 
dirty linen through ^ anonymous and pseudonymous 
correspondence. The district officers have a hard 
time of it, and upon how they are able to resist the 
backstairs inlluence brought to bear on them, depends 
their good name as well as the future of Local Self- 
Government for the next term. District officers are 
supposed tO'fcnow iheir district, but how far they will 
act on their own independent sources of information, 
remains to be seen. Weak officers are likely to play 
themselves into the hands of designing busybodics. 
It is an important responsibility, however, which 
rests upon Government, and* on the way in which it 
is discharged, hangs the very life of the elective sys- 
tem. The power of nominating one-third of the 
Commissioners, may be so exercised with due regard 
to local peculiarities, as to supply what the elections 
may have failed in giving. The claims of minorities, 
and even of individuals, may be recognized. There 
may be cases where the nominations might well go 
upon the results of the elections, candidates just 
missing to be elected being appointed to represent 
Government. In fact, Government nominations 
differ little from elections, in respect of the character 
of the men secured by either process, and so far as 
this is the case, great force ,is lent to- the contention 
of those who would have no nomination at all, or 
reduce the proportion of it. There are, however, 
circumstances, and situations may well be conceived,* 
where the retention of this prerogative in the hands 
of Government would be essential . % For the most 
part, however, it may save officers from committing 
awkward mistakes if they follow the lines of the elec- 
tions. Above all, they should select men who fulfil 
the condition of possessing local interest and know- 
ledge, and against whom there may be no suspicion 
of partisanship. 

- f MARRIAGE. AND DIVORCE. 

WOMAN IN THIS KAST AND THIS WEST. 

WHAT is the West coming to? Suits for divorce have 
grown to a nuisance in America. The accounts arc 
incredible — the numbers fabulous. In Chicago, alone, 
in five courts, over one hundred cases were put down for 
hearing in a single day. No Vdndcr, they have started 
a National Divorce Reform Association, which is said 
to be doing good work. Divorce has* become a fashion 
in Euiopcan countries, chiefly in America, the land of liberty 
and license. The slightest disagreement between the 
married couple, arising from temper, habit or what not, 
is cause sufficient, to seek the protection of court. Naturally, 


there are already among thoughtful men a growing reaction 
against the policy of the law of divorce. The West is 
certainly reaping the consequence of, making the untying of 
the nuptial knot too easy. Unfortunate tyuthc remedy is not 
so obvious as the disease. The National Divorce Reform 
Association has not only a Herculean task before it, seeing 
that modern civilization itself must be in its way, but also a 
most puzzling problem to solve. In their helplessness, they 
might perhaps remember Ex Orient*; lux. As in the past, 
so in the present, the strong restless West might seek 
wisdom of it$ tranquil and philosophical old teacher the 
East. It might be a trial to the pride, but happiness is 
wbrth the cost of a considerable sacrifice, and, unless Europe 
and America were prepared to remodel their social and 
domestic institutions by the light of the long experience of 
the older communities of Asia, there is little prospect.* of 
amelioration in their condition, and they must continuc*pub- 
lishing the joys of their married state through the courts. 
They need not, of course, to use an expressive vulgarism, 
“go the whole hog.” The East is not all one ; peopled by 
many races, several systems arc in operation, for periods 
more or less long ; but the governing principles are a 
few ; indeed, there is a remarkable unity of purpose in 
almost the whole of Oriental society touching the relations 
of the sexes. We do not claim for Asia any absurd superi- 
ority over Europe, inferiority in man)' important particulars 
being manifest. Man is backward in Asia, and woman more 
backward still, society is but inen and women in aggregation. 
The East wants reform, notably in the education of 
woman. There may be danger in that ; possibly the en- 
lightenment of the sex may open the door to the introduction 
of the very evils which have grown rampant in the West. 
It is to be hoped we shall escape this liability, if we do 
not abandon our better traditions and swamp our nobler 
instincts, and can manage to maintain our social and domes- 
tic edifice in the main intact. If, instead, wc allow our- 
selves to be allured by the ignis fatuus of Western Europe 
and America and Australia, and in thoughtless haste pull 
down our own to build after a model of which we know* 
little and understand less, wc shall ourselves invite our own 
destruction, and pave the way to a degeneracy to which 5he 
demoralisation and misery of the most wretched class in the 
most “go-ahead” community in Christendom Ts angelic 
elevation itself. On the other hand, the reform needed for 
the West, is to assimilate institutions towards an Easterly 
direction. The difference is this : The East wants more 
light anj freedom -the dazzled and riotous West requires 
a lamp moderator and a curh. 

After so much grave prosing, perhaps the oppressed 
reader yearns for something light. So here is an anecdote 
by way of a refresher. 

The learned Allatius would not take holy orders, so his 
friends pressed him to take a wife, but Allatius would not 
marry eithe r. Vet he had no strong aversion from cither 
life. He neither hated the Church as a vocation nor woman 
as a companion. He simply could not make up his mind- 
The responsibility of the vow of the /lurch as well as that 
of the vow of matrimony was too keenly felt by him to 
allow hi in to risk a decision. ‘In this state, he long remain- 
ed useless unit of imperfect humanity, as lie was deemed*, 
by friend and foe alike. At last, the P/,>pc offered to reason 
with him, but His Holiness had no chance. 1 Why do you 
not enter the Church?’ asked Alexander VI 1. 4 Because 

1 could not marry then/ answered Allatius. 4 Why not 
marry, then ?’ cried the Holy Father. 4 Because then I shall 
not be able to be a priest if I wished,’ said the other. 
After that the Pope gave it up. 

• N 

OPPRESSION THROUGH THE POLICE AND 
COURTS AND COMPENSATION FOR IT. 

In November 1 886, in the Jhansi »i->trict, the house of a woman 
named Jhankati was broken open at night, her smvant murdered 
and she herself wounded. Next morning, a sword and the blade 
of a sword-stick (goopti) were found inside the premises, but no 
other discoveries made. On the loth of the s.ime month, the 
Sub-Inspector of Police, H ir Eil, was entrusted with the investiga- 
tion. One B.ulid was suspected. But the Police avoided following 
up the information against him. On the contrary, Badul presente' 
himself at the Police station^ and, on his inforinalion, the house 
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of two men,. 1 ’ Mahomet and Mann, were searched under direction 
of liar Lai. In that search, the Pojice came upon in Mahomet’s 
house a scabbaid wlsich r fitted the sword found in the woman’s 
house, and a sheath ^itt'ng the goopti blade was found in a drain 
running out of the house of Mann under a chabutra Into the opening. 
On these discoveries, Mahomet and Manu were charged under sec- 
tions 302 and 460 of the Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate, after a 
careful and a local investigatr m, was of opinion that thd charges were 
also and discharged both Mahomet and Mann. He also ordered 
'«• prosecution of Madid as the perpetrator of the oflenct ag.tins^ Jhau- 
karii w.id of Mar Lai for giving false evidence. Bfulul was in due 
course sent up, convicted and sentenced. The Sub- Inspector too lfas 
got his due. ( The Sessions Judge and Commissioner of Jhansi found 
him guilty and ordered five yeais’ rigorous imprisomneflft. There was 
an appeal to ihe Allahabad High Court against the last order, and 
Mr. Justice Straight has confirmed the Conviction and sentence. We 
quote the concluding portion of the High Court’s judgment 

“The Magistrate, who tried him with very great care, in a very 
clear and practical judgment, has most fully examined all the facts 
* bearing in evidence against* the appellant, and has stated vciy 
fully and intelligently the reasons fhat led him to the conclusion, 
that, in the deposition which the appellant made upon the tnal 
of Manu and Mahomet, lie gave intentionally false evidence. 
Having read both the tianslition of* the evidence which has been 
njade by our Trial Cletk here, and the translation lendered by 
the Sheristadap* of the Magistrate’s Court in his evidence below', 
I have no doubt whatever that the appellant did state, and did 
intend to make the Court understand by such statement, that 
the scabbard, which fitted the gooptiftfe lat w.is found m Jhaukari’s 
house, was discovered in the dram of Manu’s house, and in such a 
part of it th.it it must have been put where it was found by some 
person inside the house and from inside the house ; and that it was 
no r t in such a position as it could have been put in by any person from 
the outside. In support of that statement the appellant undoubtedly 
said that the sheath was in such a position in the drain that water 
had first to be»poured in to see if it would run through, and that the 
drain had to be dug up before the sheath was discovered. It is sworn 
by three independent witnesses for the prosecution that the sheath 
was so near the inside end of the drain in the house of Manu that 
one Ram Pei shad was able to put in his arm not quite up to 
his elbow, and draw it out. And they further say that such digging 
€ up as did take place, took place inside the house and after the 
« sheath had been discovered long before. The Magistrate, I think, 
most properly interpreting the meaning of the appellant to be what 
I hftve said it was, and, believing that he intentionally gave that 
evidence for the purpose of deceiving the Court that was concerned 
in the trial 6f Mahomet, has convicted the appellant of an offence 
under section 193 of the Penal Code. It seems to me if anything 
more conclusive were required as to what the appellant wished to 
make the Court believe, it is to be found in the evidence of Mr. Brown, 
the Magistrate before whom the appellant gave his deposition. He 
swears that the appellant with his own finger pointed nut to, him in 
Coiyit, upon the plan which the appellant had prepared, the place 
where the sheath was found a spot maikcd G in it, which is obviously 
inside the wall of Mann’s nouse. The Commissioner appioxed of the 
finding of the Magistrate, and I mo>t thoroughly endorse it and the 
sentence that he has passed. Anything mme 1 epichcnsihle than con- 
duct of the kind on the part of a police officer it is impossible to con- 
• ceive. Magistrates, Session* Judges, and High Comts, have to rely 
‘upon their truth in these matteis, and in cases of life and death, uheie 
the finding of propel 'y connected with a mmdered prison is so often 
» ‘regarded as one of the most important pieces of evidence of the crime, 
it js imperative that the police should uiuleistand that they aie to tell 
the tt nth and the whole trrth, and if they give false evidence, as this 
man has done, 1 >r the puipose of deceiving a Court, that they will 
undoubtedly leceive condign punishment. The appeal 1-. dismissed.” 

So far so good. But to confess the truth, these cases always leave on 
us an impression of insufficiency. If the guilty receive their due, do 
hot the innocent too receive what is not their due ? If Badiil and liar 
Lai have been punished for their crimes, have not Mahomet and Manu 
also suffered for the sins of others ? Is it enough to discharge them ? 
Ought not soi iety, in its own interest, to reimburse them, as far as 
may be, for the risk they ran and for all the loss and privations and 
anxiety and ignominy to which they were subjected? At rny rate, 
a pecuniary mulct might, in such clear cases, be added to the personal 
. punishment on the conspirators and oppressors and awarded to the 
victims. The law should be reformed in this behalf. The principle 
1 is already recognised. Here is a subject of which we make a piesent, 
with the compliments of the season, to Mr. Phillips, the rising jurist of 
the Bengal Civil Service. The Press too might discuss it with 
advantage. If, besides, the Judges took fitting occasions to express 
their minds, a great blot on the administration of justice miglU be soon 
enough removed. 

LANDLORDLY PRETENSIONS. 

Here is an exact picture of an iron tyranny beneath the yoke of 
^ which thousands of* poor men of Kartikpur groan helplessly. 


^Ahamcd Kafil Ooddccn Chowdhry, a big Zemindar of Kartikpur 
in the District of Faridpur, has levied a blackmail on his Rayycts at 
the rate of annas 6 per rupee on the rent to celebrate his step brother 
Scrajooddccn ChowdhryV marriage, which took place the other 
day. The latter is a schoolboy on the sam* mess wirh the former. 

Why did the poor Rayycts suffer themselves to pay the blackmail? 
ycu may ask. 

'The reply is, who dare run the risk of embarking in a crusade 
against such a powerful despot, to encounter many in order to get 
rid of one danger ? Who will endangtf his personal safety for the 
sake of avoiding a pecuniary sacrifice such as this? 

Whoever knows the position of f the poor Rayyets under their 
powerful despotic Zemindars, 'knows' it well tha- it is impossible 
ow their part to attempt to complain against their Zemindar without 
undertaking a dangerous risk of Entire ruin. 

, I feel there is a limit to all human patience and that I should be 
unworthy the principle I hold, if T shrink from encountering any 
personal risk and making any sacrifice whatever in thus attempting to 
draw the attention of the able District Magistrate to* the above 
mentioned blackmail. 

The marriage has been more than splendidly celebrated at the 
expense of the poor Rayyets, the bombs have already been fired 
to the surprise of the rustics, and the dancing girls have returned 
home, but the bitter groan ings of the poor have taken the shape or 
silent tears flowing in torrents. ^ 

A SUFFERER. 

To the Editor. 


public Paper. 

From— Nawab Abdool Lutcef Bahadur, c. 1. e., Secretary 
to the Mahorncdan Literary Society, Calcutta. 

To — The Secretary to the Congress Committee, Madras.' 1 

Many thanks for your kind invitation . to attend the Congress. 
The Committee of the Mahorncdan Literary Society of Calcutta 
regret however their inability to accept the invitation as they do 
not anticipate any benefit to be derived from further present dis- 
cussion of dillicult and momentous questions likely to occupy the 
deliberations of the Congress. . The Mahorncdan Community arc 
fully convinced that the Government arc doing their best to 
promote the best interests of all classes, consistent with the re- 
quirements of the various nationalities constituting British India, 
and financial exigencies to which the Government arc perfectly 
alive. The Mahorncdan Literary Society prefer not to embarrass 
the Government when our Noble Viceroy and his able Councillors 
are devoting themselves to consider how best to meet the natural 
aspirations and needs of the Natives of India. Telegram. 

\ 22 December 1887. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 19th December 1887.— Baboo Baroda Das Bose, 
Sub-Deputv Collector, Palamow, Lohardugga, on leave, is transfer- 
red to B hag ul pore. 

Baboo I loro Chundcr Ghose, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is transferred to Lohardugga, and is posted to the Palamow 
sub-division of that 'district. , * 

The 20th December 1887. — Mr. C. A. Wilkins, Officiating 
District and Sessions Judge, Bhagulpore, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, 
with effect from the 4th September 1887, vice Mr. J. P. Grant, 
on furlough. 

Mr. J. Crawlurd, -District and Sessions Judge, Nuddea, is ap- 
pointed to act, until further orders, in the fust grade of District and 
Sessions Judges, with effect from the 12th instant, vice Mr. 
C. A. Kelly. - 

Mr. J. Scobell Armstrong, Collector of Customs, Calcjtra, is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 15th November 1887, 
vice Mr. W, M. Clay, on furlough. 

Mr. C. H. Vowcll, Magistrate and Collector, Midnapore, is ap- 
pointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th instant, vice Mr. 
T. Norman. 

Mr; L. P. Sliirres is appointed to act, until further orders, as an 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. E. N. Baker, with effect from the 8th 
instant. t 

Mr. G. G. Dcy, OfliciatingiDistrict and Sessions Judge of Pubna, 
is allowed furlough for ten and a half months, under section 50, 
c/iapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1st Feb- 
ruary 1888. 

M. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Scramporc, Hooghly, on leave, is appointed to act as Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Howrah, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. E. V. Westmacott, or until further orders. 
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The Drink Question is still exercising the Austrian Government. They 
mve introduced a legislative measure against the free and unrestricted 
sale of spirits in Galicia. 


vou^ he men S enrol| Cg | e r ' S lh ,- a,iirmin ? deterioration in the physique of 
> un^ men enrolled for military service, owing to the sniead of inii it- 

five 1 rsS , h heh,,mblfr , daS5eS - ^P" shops are ttOje closed at 
, no va rd y after . not,n > and to rem ' l,n s ” till five on Monday morn- 
>ng. Ordinary storekeepers aie not to be allowed to sell spirits, the 

sneciaUv iT’^L'V'' ' >e " s,ri 1 c,cd t0 Public-houses, confectioners, and 
f , y Ix-enscd stores. Dealers serving spirits to intoxicated persons 
are td be liable to arrest or fine. No debt for spirits consumed on the 
premises can be recovered by law if the amount exceeds the value of 
nve. it res. Magistrates are empowered to fotbid retailers to seive 

spirits to habitual drunkards for any period up to twelve months. 
Similar legislation already exists in all Austria. The proposal now i.s to 
extend it to Galicia. The pieamble of the measure sets foith that 
it is a direct outcome of the Hygienic Cungiess.” 


IN his new book, Mr. T. A. Trollope thus speaks of Charles Dickens’s 
charm of manner : — 


This was a charm by no means dependent on his genius. He 
niight have been the great wntei that he was and yet not have waim- 
ed the solid atmosphcie wherever he appeared with that summer glow 
which seemed to attend him. II is laugh was brimful of enjoyment. 
There was a peculiar humorous protest in it when recounting or heal- 
ing anything specially absurd, as who should say, ‘ Pon my soul, this is 
too ridiculous! This passes all bounds!’ and bursting out afresh as 
though the sense of the ndiculous overwhelmed him like a tide, which 
carried all hearers away with it, and which I well remember. His 
enthusiasm was boundless. It entered into every thing he said or did. 
It belonged, doubtless, to that amazing fertility and wealth of ideas 
and feeling that distinguished his genius.” 


The same writer says that Walter Savage Landor always diopped 
his aspirates : — 

“He was, I think, the only man in his position of life whom I ever 
heard do so. That a man who was not only by birth a gentleman, 
but was by genius and culture— and such cultuie — very much moie, 
should do this seemed to me an incomprehensible thing. I do not 
think he ever introduced the aspirate wheic it was needed, but he 
habitually spoke of ’and, ’ead, and ’ouse.” 


An old member of the Council of the Secret ai y of Stale for India 
Sir Robeit Montgomeiy, is dead. Son of a cle» gym.111, he was edu- 
cated at the Militnry College of Addiscombe. and joined the llengal 
Civil Service in 1.S2H. He successively rose lobe the Judicial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, Chief Commissioner of Oudli and ended in 
India as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Puiiiab. He retiicd in iMf^ 
and was admitted in the India Council. 

* 

* * 

THERE has been destruction of another English theatre by hre — the 
GrandThe.itre.it Islington, i'he fnc wa> discoveicd about midnight 
after a p^tformance. No casualty is icported yet. 

♦ 

» * 

THE Benighted seems tesolvcd upon being the “ go-ahead. ' Madras 
has cettainly taken the lead in the employment of women in the 
work of testing the results of female education. For the Higher Ex- 
amination of Women, three ladies, all of European descent, have been 
appointed Examiners, one for English Dictation, Composition and 
Paraphrase, the second for Geography and Indian Histoiy, and the 
third for Needle Work. For the Middle School- Examination, five 
such ladies have been appointed, all in the English branches ; in 
French one ; and in Geography and Indian History two young ladies 1 
For the Special Upper Piimary Examination in English subjects, three 
ladies again ; in Geography (English) a Missionary’s wife ; and in 
Needle Woik, a European young lady. Only one native lady appears 
on the list, Miss Govindiajulu, appointed examiner in Telugu. The 
local Peoples Friend naturally complains of the difference. 

Holloway's Ointment . — Miners and woikers in the Goldfields. — This 
invaluable ard renowned Ointment is extensively used and patronized 
by such people to their very grett advantage, being easy of application 
and portable in small compass. When used in conjunction with 
Holloway’s Pills in accordance with the clear and concise directions for 
use which accompany each pot and box, there are but few of the di- 
seases which afflict mankind which will not yield to the sanative powers 
of the combined remedies. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills do not 
deteriorate by keeping nor by change of climate, and as they contain 
no deleterious mineral drug, they can be used with the most perfect 
safety under the most adverse climatic and sanitary conditions. 
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Notes and Leaderettes. 

"|\R. LIETNER has again triumphed over the Civil Service. The 
* Secretary of State is said to have sent orders for his icinstatement 
in his offices at Lahore or the payment to him of adequate compensa- 
tion. Without committing ourself to any view of the doctor’s case, we 
confess that we are not sorr> for this turn of the affair. No doubt* 
the ignorant inteiference of the Home Government is apt to be a 
calamity, but then Governments in India are usually so reckless of in- 
dividual rights, so indiftcient to complaints, and indeed so supercilious 
in tone to pelitionets, that an occasional snubbing from higher autho- 
iity is lequired to keep them sit .light. 

Our Mahotnedan fiiends have awakened to the importance of educa- 
tion and Government is aiding them in their efforts. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Education Commission, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam has just offered certain scholarships 
to successful Mahotnedan students at the Univeisity Examinations. 
Every such boy of the Province passing the Entrance, is declared en- 
titled to a Junior Scholarship, and again to a senior scholarship when 
successful at the Fin Arts. In connection with the subject, the Luck- 
now' Express passes the following eulogium. 

“ The Malioinedans are a race possessed of much latent power, and 
capable of exceptional development were they once to emerge from 
the shell of then exclusiveness and join in the march of progress which 
the steam-engine and the printing press have made one for all the 
woikl.’' 

We have lately been noticing the Madias complaint of unprofessional 
pleaders with which the Districts of the Presidency are flooded. 

The Tirhoot Courier avers that Mozuffcrpore is unusually rich (?) in 
Mooktears (law agents.) This is a profusion of possession on which 
we are not inclined to congratulate the place. Rich in Mooktears 
probably means poor by them. Particularly when our contemporary 
doubts veiy much if all persons professing to be Mooktears, arc really 
so much as even that, or did pass the prescribed legal or educational 
test, or indeed any test whatever. The mystciy is thus explained 

„ u Wc Hud men changing their names after passing the Mooktearship 
Examination. They explain this by saying that the name by which 
they weic known befoio they bci ame Mooktears was one of their 
numeious aliases. Wc rather think that the piactu c of buying verna- 
cular ceitilicates either diicrlly fiom their poor owneis, or from th c 
ld.itivi-, of such ownei s, in cases where the owners arc dead, largely 
piowuh, Equipped with such ceitilicute the wouklbe Mooktear 
appeals at the Mooktearship Examination, putting forwai d the names 
appealing m the purchased certificate as his real name, which was sO 
long com baled from the woild, and adds to it the name by winch lie 
has st) long passed as an alias.' 

1 hat is not pel haps put as well as wc have a right to expect fiom the 
• j nailer, but the iltift is plain enough. Tlieie is doubtless a screw 
IoojC somewhei c. Again : 

“Next come the cases of such persons who avail themselves of false 
pci situation fiom beg.nning to end. T J1.1t is to say, pay some one 01 
mme persons, to appear at bull) the examinations foi them. In such 
c ases the c hange of name does not take plat e ; but the examinations * 
aie passed by the wiong paity 01 paities under assumed names and 
the fust examination is passed at a place wheic the examinee and hr. 
employe) an least known.’’ 

So an .audac ion . system of fi.unl has been in vogue for a long pciiod, 
to tiie infinite evil of the c ounti y, sapping the foundations of the judi- 
cal machinery, damaging education, and making a mockery of the 
law in the veuy omits. That disclo.es the fundamental weakness of 
the llntish adnunistiation. All alien government is, no doubt, liable 
to tins smt of thing, but it need not be so bad as tins. Such coirup 
lion on su:h a scale could be possible only from the wilful isolation of 
the governing Jkitish camp. We are suie s iion-oflk i.il Europeans 
who have dealings with the people and go about among them to some 
extent, aie aware of tha bold bad practice. At any rate, as the Tirhoot 
paper says, nothing is so easy as to find out the black sheep, if the 
local officers take up the matter. Will they do it? Aie not the Mook- 
tears of Pcliar a powerful interest, with influential supporters ? If they 
do not, the Government will do it for them, though, both Sir Steuart 
liayley and his Chief Secretary are liehaiis. 

> 

The Pakshima Kayests of Durbhanga District have raised a subscrip, 
tion to erect a temple of Chitragupta. Who is he ? may ask the 
reader. Let the correspondent of the Tirhoot Courier, from whom we 
have the news, answer. Chitragupta “ according to the Hindu Vedas and 
Shastras is the root and great grandfather of the Kaests.” The lead 
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in this heto-.voi -.1 n j > h 1 . been t.ik' n hv J»abu Joogul Kishoic Prashad. 
lie commcn _cd u itn the ocnp.i ,mg ,,f i ,iuu y metiical pieces in piaisc 
of, and hymn 1 to, the 1 •_ h ibibtaU d Ration Snntof tlie caste, which 
were sown btoad <. i tin the T)i-ti.*b and after a time commenced I 
to hold nmeVin * >f I . . 1 ' 'i-f ** 1 n » a '.'.til the happiest Jesuits. 

Mtnhofh j s,ui -. 1 <1 nblb* o v . 1 ■ ■ to tin: iori.il and religious 
improvement . til. m 1 '1 ( 1 f 1 1 1 < • 1 > v • i ■ • 1 >n uqga, both tow 11 and immlry, ! 
a-) a seal of Ilia',' .a. Notching .1 ;■ ►, it \v,h a in|-eiahle placr, tin* j 
superr i* *1 md'un'r if t. * I! 01 i.-uw 'lli-n.indmg Inhabited by 
Sndia. and low u f> ■, " * 1 ii < ■ * l t i 1 • * li.dit of holy or Ioann d men, 
ha d -o. •< *y wadi 1.' ii.id'-d :n 1 > , « < | id m ignorance and 11 religion. 
Thu- a 1 . no iiro\ 1 ,*.u f <\ ti, n , . .on . i dm ation of the people. No 

learned Pan 1 1 a .id i..d * p . m ' d t > them the Nastras. A*_foiding 

t o t 1 o 1 , , . ■ ( 1 1 1 1 1 - ; » ■ \ i \ 1 . 1 

1 1 1:1 i»l in,-, v. 1 1 -im.) v th it almost all the paits of this I ) i 

tint • » >»* o.tpnl it< d l>y S"-mi, 'S im si and Teh-. (oil m*|Ioi ->J, but 
oil at - "im 1 1 f it •. hem ; n 1 on- in* o /: !ah a '_;ood m.iny Pundits, gent lo- 
men, 1 I* . 1 < It 1 , M' 1N ]iti m And ill, have < ome (mm other pla< os- - 
hfip e 1 1 11 1 1 at om c f 1 1 os' « d it , 1 ■ -vh mu, and it 1-. sei 11 that in every 
jMohall.i hitha-. ai- n .id uln'i i.tiv liomevei) quaitei vathei t 1 
listiu Mr i -ilitoi , a h v. d..i\ , v>o took place a < ommemlable l.atlia 
( pi im. i- , 11 ' m the lod mi ; of mie baboo lUinuaii Lull jib adei tins 

• '“iitli 1.1 in 1 p.ous and < n i In uIm Two liarned pundit 1 lead hatha-. 

Ill tw 1 ■ 1 1 1 . . 1 e nmh ill one in I loomdooiilu in the lodging of our 
as m tint n 1 nMoiani Moon In *• K.i)him-.i I, all, and the otlur 111 the 
lod.’iii ; of li.ih'io It ill* 1 1 1 1 ill. at 1 oimtant, moonsiff , com t line 

almo -,1 all tin eenth tiu-n and ainla mrd to come to 1 1 t < 11 to hathas 

(pica* Inn;: ’ and ev.iy di\,altei pi -a< hing, 1 eilu attal shouts ol Hat e 
K.iii) II ue Rum a; v 1 aisi d 

Tin; I lejli Comi h 1 , ad’nilt- 1 Mi. K. Simd [of t lie Ihinarpoie In- 
digo I’dn to»y in Ihi ho »t; a ]>}>' il a * 1 1 1 1 - 1 Mi. L'i .oil’s order convicting 
him and “.mil', nun- him to a line of K .. i,:'oo. 

Dndi U the he idur' ‘Mi it a hook -.ellei’-* trick?” a omespondent of 
the hhii<ui l’r>:on infants tin* public 

“A few d iys a ;o So. na) Naiuiin, a student of the llmares 
College, 1 ec eiv • i .1 p 1 1 < el fiom f. K Soma, l.ook-Se Her, (.ahaitta, 
wlueli was stmted with waste papei ; notw ithst Hiding, he had to pay 
the pi n c Rs. 2 h ails. ( )n 1 < f-mng the mattei to the Post ( )ffu e, he.* 
met with .1 cold teplv that the hook •■eller was to blame. The lionk- 
Sellrr on being wiitten to by the Head MaMci, leplied that the Ro-a 
Office devil mint have been at uoikA 

'The bo d;-sellei . may be to blame, and, no doubt, many rogues aiming 
us have, of late, taken topiintmg, publishing and book-selling or to pre- 
tence of publishing, cNc. Put the canjing agencies ate sans rcproachc . 
Thcte ate a gieat many black sheep in them. Our mangoes* were al- 
ways puilomed from their baskets in then tian_-.il by railway. Rubbery 
of valuables by Ro,t Olliiial-, is still far fiom r.ire. 

Ileie is the latent instance of Post d doin'.;-, in the line : — 

“A » at lit 1 novel tic < ,t pie- nt beitv_; tiicd at Cawnpore by Mr. 

I h 1 d , 1 nil M 1 i-ti it ]' .1 ppcat * tint a 1 * v\ nu.iiiiii'p ago a postal 
p-i o 1 c t 1 tv ed, 111 iht u* m 1 <o"ts< ol bii-unc ,s. .1 motiev oitiei foi 

K . . > o ld to la paid 10 the lJgm Mill . A - holt chile after he left 

In. I 'o t ( bln . , hi 1 ctlli tied and h.i rdt d b,o k R . > n mid On being 

* pic ' mum as 1 1 • hi-, sti.me.e t o»k 1 >I' t, lie slid a bn.tm 1 pc on of am. the* 

•real ha i 1 n t him on the wax , mid .site 1 piviny loin w,; i» s\\relim*al 

a* l.i ■: loin for R c;oc i pi cum - 111;; to itp'ac n 11 v\ 1 1 h new » i;pec , m a u 
In up . a so, and lie had ;;iv c n loin that s'm On tin- the } o!n 1 \ ( p- 

tin ii • l 111 motion, and on tin coln i prop 1 11 , 1 1 ■; .*|) 1 , • • .,1 |*i* J* ; 

1 *i : • igeil about Rs. r;< *u w 01 ; h ol |c \u i , fm o n i \ R- . *■ ai.d 1 ,#- ^ mv 

110 1 e nun why he slunild not • c t in >1 c* mi ihi in b\ m m 1 a; tk.na 

(o 1 1 ahci man. Ihit In* had nm tin 1 ! - r -< • t>> n d* « .n ii. ,1 J, h,, 

fii i mot t *4 igee, so he lot np^n 1 1 • ii 1 : » t \ n • ■ 1 . * - 0 i . ■ , M 1 . • , .n- 
1 i ; fiom his biothor peon R- ■ liom th L‘_ n *1 .. .. .. \ \\ ,*h 

tips he* went dliect to tin- nn-.i V' - had h -■ ! ’ m o d tl 1 

then pledged tliem to m > n 1 m.o: f"i a 1 11 d i, <, ,, v ac ’. 

to the spot whet- lie e\p<“< ted 'a wo* '■ h lvi f>"" ■ ‘ " c 1 < ■ t .. , 

oidc't to letum him the U i* <> but lo'iml !n h - M . '*..*• 1 h. 

limn ptoreeded to the l’o-t < hn e v.hc ic he f.n. • • : i ‘* :■ a,. 1 m 1 1 • 

Ji.mds c)f the police. Henowi.'i hi*, biotin r ia**i , h .!, m •• 
if he had only waited a'lilth- !< m c *, In* would ha.n 1, d ih- R . :«» . 

back, and none would have bean a bit the wi-.a, atm \*. « . • . A i have lu ■ v 

in pocket the surplus over the ”- > f.n v*. huh h * 1 a.i 1 d 1 >. 

pi o[»erty t ife second tune. Aa:t i ^ b- th m» n m* ..<*w tla 1 i.| 

the police. Neither the Post Oha-noi the 1-1 ;m Mdl lmxe uln.id 
by the transaction.” — Mom:n<- l'<\t 

What the P. O. often and mo--t f pis m. is m tin* hi •mhty th.it bt* 
coiner human ajjftn ies. T'he o‘tii i.d- ai<“ at once pion.f of j uf« l m 
and contemptuous towards weaker- - c f humanity in ia! 1 hay am 
initated at coinpl.onts and loath to u-.-civr siiye !i«ns ]u t nnw thn 
office is in a rm lespnmlem e with II. a Jliglme - th- Pic id* r* \ Post 
Master, which illustrates this temper of the I'ep.utnunt. 'I he forma 
pondence is not. dosed, but if is some tone spue om M ma-cr 1 i-t 
w'rote. 

I - 
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Two natives and a European have been shipped ftoin Ceylon to 
AusimIm against theii will. The natives belong to the class of jewell- 
ers w ho \ lsit vessels »n harbour to effect some sales if possible. The 
European was Seigeant Luke of the A. and S. Highlander, who is in 
the habit of coming on board steamers to watch for deserters. All three 
xv cie too busy to take note of time until they discovered to their 
consternation that the vessed had slipped her mootings and was quiet- 
ly steaming out of hat hour. Even the gangway was up. There \v:p 
nothing left then but to jump into their boats. Neither Asiatic nor 
European seems to have been equal to the feat. Pefhaps, the latter 
was handicapped by inability to swim. Tommy Atkins was, indeed, 
quite at sea. So they at e all ti .in sported to llotany Pay. They must 
wot k their way bac k a-, galley slaves, sci ubbitig the deck oi caitying 
c o.ds to the engine-room. Luke w ill piohably be glad to come away 
on such teams, but the pmspecl must be appalling to the Tamils 
This i> going t ho round as an amusing incident that occmred on board 
tlx* lb lt.m nia in Oilombo haibout. And the account is spiced with 
gratuitous i idirule and abuse of the poor natives, though, of couise, 
the Union is spared. Kur out pait, in sympathy for the plight 
in will'll all three suddenly found themselves, we fail to see any amuse- 
ment in the stm y. It is more di .tressing than funny. These victims 
I of a great tuanne* engine may well speak to these jesters of the press 
| m tli** Ian piage of the fmj-. in the fable to the boy toi mentors. We 
i would not ran: to tike this noth e of the matter had it been a casual 
exceptional incident. Rut we fear it is far too common. It is unfor- 
tunately the prevailing pt.icuce among Europeans of a certain age and 
< lass to take adv .tillage of the ignorance and meekness of the natives 
to confound their wit->, to put them on the wrong scent, to send them 
after m.ueM ne-,ts. This is called “ chaffing, ” but it deserves a stronger 
name —•nisih/tf We ate almost afraid that some who could have 
‘‘•ixcd the native jewellers by a timely warning did not for very fun ap- 
pi i*,*-* them of the danger they weie incurring by tatrying on board 
beyond tin* lived time. Now the victims are packed off to the South 
cm n Ocean, do they feel any remorse, \vc wonder ? 

We sitqiect the authorities of the steamer arc to blame. They must 
have known that neither the Tamils nor the Sergeant weie passengers 
bound foi Aiiitialia. Why did they not see them down at Colombo 
before leaving her anchorage? We hope the m.igisttacy of the 
Austialiaii poit will have an opportunity of enquiring into the matter. 

IN Li vet pool, at St. Anthony’s School, a schoolboy, sitting on a bench, 
in attempting to pick up a paper from the floor, put his pen in his 
breast pocket, stooped and fell on the floor. The weight of his body 
fell on the point of the pen, and the nib pierced the heat t— and the 
hoy died in agony. 

Was the pen a tegular stylu-*, or what ? Or the boy was too delicate 
a msr fa the elbowing and < rushing of our work-dav vvoild ? So it was 
well lor Join to letire before the commencement of the race. 

N ' i their ns, ihrie is ilaiig-r in the modern inurnment for inscribing 
i.i p.pn, though th i -» ti- the first instance of* a man literally killed by a 
p* n A nioic m*i;o*is -.non e of mist Inof, is the multiplication of pin*, 
md ia (‘dh*. Wc nu an no pun ; Let tin* rion-'cv be comforted, we ate 
it)'. * :»'Mu i*‘i.k v -. no. bet. We always contemplated with uneasiness 

iv many • a »■ mill-, fa m intifar t mm < of these minute tilings of poten- 
1 ti b m* ,<-h’!*f .n t.ifiit R'itim and also line. What numbets of these 
, at! V i they ip i a t, in * - it How c uclcs-dy inu-.t they be consumed 
and > a-i-d a - 1 h>-.t, to l.n p up the demand so as to maintain the great 
"i Hi' 1 i toil**,’ \\ InMiumb e*ls mir,l be left about in wrong places' 

1 Mil*, m th- pw w-i- n-r only co-tly and few but also uule and heav> 

tine 1 !:( nab, - uni lie nr e h--. ilangeious on the whole. R>ut now 
» - ( 1 a v -, they au* tiae and sliaip and a leal peril, we fancy. The danger 
, fVo-ti \v h.a'.eb<*:ie and st* »*1 pi op, of ladies’ busts and figures is rerog 
m .ed ho.ii tpc m;uiu •, and accidents that occurred from time to time. 

• We would w'am the geuth*r sex to beware of the more insidious 
j c-i'.mv tli it m theii* days are allowed to swarm about and cling to 
1 then Mb ir ;>i*i ^>tii. Thcte have been \ it tini^ too, though not so many 
, a, we inig.ht e\p-*<*t. Tlioiean* woiivnso thoughtless as to keep pins 
in th» ir mouths ; wli.it wonder that mine should forget all about it 
! and uncoil MM-dy swallow them ! I’m-* have been found in tVm 

i -tor..*.' n and ;nt(’,im'’s of v\.»*nen who have died of the most horrible 
; ». oln and gangt rm . 

1 hi- no use wauling women of tlu* danger to which they are e\- 
| i-cd. Fashion almost ritives them to incur it. The present mode of 
dtessiwg must be changed before there is any chance for them. 
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than once in his report. " It is .natter for n^ret/’ 
says lie, ‘ that Imperial exigencies do not admit of a 
larger expenditure upon the development of its [of 
the Province] resources. The effect of the financial 
pressure is seen in the want of [.regress in public 
works. The work done under the head of ‘ Civil 
Buildings 1 was trilling compared with the require- 
ments of the Province. The accommodation provided 
for public ollices is in several [.laces inadequate or 
unsuitable ; but the want of funds prevents this defect 
from being remedied. This is, however, a much less 
serious matter than the inadequate provision for com- 
munications. There are several new roads for which 
projects are complete and others which have been 
surveyed. No work has been done on them for 
want of funds.” In another place, it is said in the 
same strain, “ Forests will in time yield a magni- 
ficent revenue if not starved in establishments and 
communications.” 

To return to the retrospect. In 1S62 Sir Richard 
Temple remarked, “ Nothing can In. a stronger 
proof of the backwardness of knowledge than the 
fact that in a city like Nagpur, there could not be 
found even one Native fit to undertake scholastic 
duty.” This city now boasts of two Colleges and 
two High Schools of its own, while at Jubbulpore 
there is another admirable College and there are 
several High Schools elsewhere. Every Depart- 
ment, except the Public Works and Forest Depart- 
ments, can now be manned by Natives born of the 
Province, so that the employment of foreigners has 
been for years forbidden. We need not go into the 
details of educational progress, or those of the pro- 
gress of medical institution, but they are unmistak- 
able all round, except in the matter of Technical Edu- 
cation which was only faintly shadowed forth in 
dim glimmer in 1862. 

In regard to Local Self Government, it is curious 
and indeed highly interesting to observe that, while 
its results in the advanced districts of Bengal are not 
without misgivings, the policy has been a perfect 
success in the relatively backward Central Provinces. 

.■‘The Central Provinces,” says Mr. Mackenzie, 

“ backward though they may be in many respects, 
stand now in the very forefront of the provinces of 
India in this matter of Local Self-Government.” 

There is no complaint of friction either amongst the 
local authorities themselves, or with the district offi- 
cials. The charge of indifference to sanitation, or 
of over-attention to education which has been level- 
led against the. Bengal Municipalities, does not lie 
here. Indeed, as respects Education, the great at- 
tention paid by the Municipalities and Dist.tct Coun- 
cils towards the advancement oi education, is ugard- 
ed as a merit instead of being discouraged and con- 
demned as in our Province. Th^vChief Commis- 
sioner’s remarks on this subject ^indeed highly 
gratifying. The work done by the District Councils 
and Local Boards has been, says he,' praiseworthy. 

There are gentlemen in almost all districts who take 
great interest in the work, and there has been a good 
dcaiof life and energy displayed. Their relations 
with officials are frank and friendly. 'I he expenditure 
on Education is being systematised and most of the 
Councils have done excellent work in this Depart- 
ment The important subject of village sanitation 
has not teen neglected. Similar life and energy are 
displayed by many of the Municipal Committees. 

■There has been a larger expenditure on matters con- 
nected with the public health and convenience ; more 
liberal grants have been made to schools and educa- ^strength is 


tion generally ; there has been improvement in other 
directions, and for these results thunks are recorded 
in the report to the members of the Municipal 
Committees. 

The retrospect which we have thus summarized, 
shows progress all along the line’. That the next 
quarter of a century \vill show an equally rapid rale 
ot progress, is not to be expected, but the. Chief Com- 
missioner has faith in the capacity of further onward 
progress. The concluding part of Mr: Mackenzie's 
report is of great importance and contains a strong 
appeal to the Imperial Government for more liberal 
treatment in regard to the distribution of funds be- 
tween the two Governments. The Chief Commis- 
sioner thus concludes. “ That the Central Provinces 
will continue to advance in material prosperity and 
in enlightenment the Chief Commissioner entertains 
no sort of doubt. The rate of progress can hardly 
be as rapid in the future as in the past, but it cannot 
fail to be real and steady if the Local Administration 
is not unduly hampered by want of funds. The 
Chief Commissioner believes that there is no part of 
India where a judicious expenditure of capital upon 
Roads, Light Tramways, and Forest Establishments, 
would bring in a more sure and speedy return than 
in the Central Provinces ; and he trusts that some 
fair share of the increased revenue resulting from 
resettlement of the land may be made over to the 
Administration hereafter for utilization in this way." 
The Chief Commissioner means in right earnest to 
work out “ a scheme for fully utilising in a systematic 
way the limited funds placed at his disposal under 
the new Provincial Contract.” This will secure, 
as Mr. Mackenzie hopes, some steady if not very 
rapid progress, and if on a resettlement of the land 
revenue, the Local Administration obtains some liberal 
concessions from the Government of India, the Cen- 
tral Provinces will enter on another career of simi- 
larly satisfactory progress. 

* THIS NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Tin: event of the week is the National Congress. This is 
the thjrd annual gathering of the voluntary association of 
the representatives of political thought and action of the 
Empire, as well as its grandest and most important. The 
institution is evidently gatheiing strength the movement 
certainly is gaining ground. The inaugui ation of the Con- 
gress in iSS; in P>ombay, by many of the most eminent of 
the citizens of the W estern Presidency with representatives 
from Madras and from Bengal and Upper India, was .it 
least an interesting expciiment. It was ,it Calcutta last 
year that the repetition of the business under better aus- 
pices, with a whole host of delegates from all parts, 

1 1 uly established the thing and challenged the notice of the 
entire public and the Government. And now the third 
year’s Congress marks another great stride ill progress. It 
mure than ever fixes its character as an imperial in dilution. 
It was rather a ha/ardous experiment to try Madras so 
early as the locale of the annual gathering. Not only 
was the Southern Presidency ///yeredited as a luckward 
Province, but it was feared whether the other Provinces 
would care to send their representatives to that » nook and 
corner, so far out of the way and away from the centres of 
population and human inteit-st. But Madras has nobly 
vindicated her enlightenment and political earnestness. 
The “ Benighted ” are the be At of tile whole lot. At 
the same time, the country- —tile Continent in fajt — 
has, with commendable spirit, * responded tu the cul>. As 
many as six hundred Delegates have assembled. The 
visitors from Bengal— over fifty — outnumber those from 
any other Province, the Madrasccs alone excepted. There 
may be disappointment felt on this head as the enthusiasts 
had reckoned upon a larger assemblage, and Madras hai 
made enormous preparations, but such as it is, the numerical 
not to be desnised. It is something that so 
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many have been found to gather, at no small sacrifice, at such 
a call of duty, without hope of official favor, perhaps in 
some cases in the teeth of official discouragement, if not of 
official frowns, to come so far to the surf-bcatcn beach of 
the Coromandel Coast. The Bengal argosy encountered 
rough weather on tl) r c 25th, but luckily our brave Babnns’ 
stomachs stood the trial. The chijf interest of the Con- 
gress lies in the meeting ofVso many representatives of our 
endless races and creeds, communities and classes. The 
business is foregone conclusion, being, as a matter of course, 
the formulation of the well-known demand.-* ot the Native 
Press and Native Associations. The mo^t important feature 
of the meeting -that which distinguishes the present from 
previous years, and which aggrandises tlu: institution and 
ensures the movement success is the broadening of its 
basis and strengthening of its foundations, by the multipli- 
cation of its personal as well as ethnic elements. Notwith- 
standing the continued defection of the Northern Mussul- 
mans, some Mahomedan delegates from Beng.il, Ih har and 
Upper India have attended, and many more from Bombay 
and Madras. We regret that at the last moment Prince 
yormooz Shah of the Mysore family at Calcutta was pre- 
vented by illness to embark. To him and to Mr. Hamid 
Ali of Lucknow (a man of irreprochuble character and 
ardent patriotism) and others of their persuasion who have 
gone, the promoters must he always indebted. Mir Ilumayun 
Jah Bahadoor, who early subscribed the munificent sum of 
Rs. 5000 towards the funds for the reception of the Dele- 
gates, has been a tower of strength to the cause. In the 
President of the year, we have the head of one of the highest 
Mahomedan families in Bombay. In the attendance of the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram, the Congress had the moral sup- 
port of one of the leading Chiefs of the South as of one of 
the most accomplished and intellectual of all India. ^ 

By far the most noteworthy characteristic of the Congress, 
is the adhesion, for the first time, of important sections of 
the population which had hitherto held aloof. I hanks 
to the statesmanship of Mr. J. D. White, the President of 
the Southern Eurasian Association, our Eurasian fellow- 
subjects were ably represented. Mr. White was here at 
Calcutta, engaged on the Public Service Commission, but 
he wrote from here to his people and suggested thicc 
names, and wc are happy to find that his friends have 
loyally adopted his advice. In Mr. Gantz, barrister, as 
Eurasian delegate, the deliberations’ of the Congress gained 
in strength. But not only the Eurasians, the Europeans 
themselves arc represented. I he gull is bridged #by Mr. 
Eardley Norton, of the High Court bar, and the minion ot 
peace befits none so well as the worthy son < >1 the celel anted 
John Bruce Norton, lawyer, publicist and poet, the Pioneer of 
even Progress in Madras. A fellowship commenced under 
such auspices, early showed fruit. On the — ptli, besides lour 
local Rajas, several members of the (men anted Civil 
3c f vice were present. We may here add that besides being 
entertained at the Cosmopolitan Club, the Del* gates had a 
party given in their honor by Mr. Norton. 'I he Governor 
also cnt< rtftins them today. > 

The first or preliminary gathering was held on 1 uesday 
the 27th, for the formal reception of the Delegates and the 
election of the President The Chair was taken by the 
veteran statesman, oil* Madhav Eao. In one of his finished 
speeches, he bade the representatives a hearty welcome. 
The Knight is no ready speaker like the other veteran who 
presided last year at Calcutta, Mr. Dadabhuy Naon.ji, but 
he is a brilliant writer, his periods will tell throughout the 
land and even in Great Biitain He claimed for the move- 
ment a natural character. It was after all. the work of the 
British Government— at any rate th. effect <>' the wholesome 
British connection, he contended. Then Mr. W. (.. Hon- 
nefien. seconded by the Hon’blc Subramam Iyer, ana sup- 
ported by Raja Ramp il SingA. proposed that Mr. Hudrud- 
deen Tyebji be elected President of the Congress. I he 
motion was carried by acclamation. The next day the 
sitting of the Congress commenced under Mr. lyebjis 
presidency. In an ‘able address, delivered with emphas.s 
and listened to with rapt interest, the President vindicated 
the Congress’s representative character. He wisely c aimed 
for it no higher footing— and higher was not needed, if 
indeed anything higher could be— than the representation 
of the intelligence and education of the empire. 1 herein 
he took lib an unassailable position. As a Mussulman him- 
self, he tolerably disposed of the Mahomedan isolation, 


reducing its proportions and explaining its meaning. He 
contended that, with the exception of one part of the coun- 
try, the whole Mahomedan community sympathised with the 
Congress. Amid continual cheers, he concluded with an 
appeal to his hearers to be moderate, to be patient and 
persevering, and to be united. 

GOOD HOMER SOMETIMES NODS. 

When l saw the lynx-eyed unerring litcar^ Leviathan of 
Reis and Rayyt 7 nodding, not once, or twice, but on three different 
occasions, ir. the course of the last three months, I involuntarily 
asked myself— Is the puissant son of Bhuradwaj aging apace ? 
The inexactness and inaccuracy I allude to, are very slight and, if 
found in any paper other than Reis, would have been passed 
over. But 

In beauties faults conspicuous grow 

The smallest speck is seen on snow. 

In your impression of the 22nd October last, you extracted the 
obituary notice of Dr. Ram Das Sen that appeared in the Tribune 
and said that there were as many mistakes as the lines written. 
You, of course, corrected most of them, but not the most glaring 
one. Dr. Ram Das Sen had never been to Europe nor had he 
travelled largely in India, and yet the writer of the notice in 
question said so and you, a walking Cyclopaedia, by not giving him 
the lie, indirectly corroborated the statement that has indeed no 
foundation in fart. Your sapient contemporary of the Bengalee, who 
has the unenviable knack of putting the saddle on the wrong horse 
and who is always indebted to his imagination for his facts, was guilty 
ot the mistake committed by the writer in the Tribune , but Mr. 
Banncrjcc considers it infra dig to cat his word and so he docs not 
think it worth his while to coircct the mistake when pointed out by 
Lite Bangabau, even though he knew that appearing as the state- 
ment did immediately after the death of Baboo Ram Das Sen, it 
might have dissuaded the Pandits of distant towns and villages from 
attending his Srad ceremony. In the same issue, you took the 
same writer to task for disposing of the great Sindhi — the Iion’ble 
Dayaram Jetmul, without affording any clue to his position and 
personality. Mr. Jetmul was a self-made man, a true man, an 
excellent man and a Hindu withal. His life was a noble example 
which our young men might well try to imitate as well as be proud 
of. But seeing that a pretty long account of the life of the de- 
ceased had appeared two months before in the Sind Times published 
in his native town, and was transcribed in the Hope ol rhe 4th 
September, you can't be justified in taking exception to the meagre 
account given by the Tribune . 

In your i.,suc of October 29, p. 497, column 2, you said “We 
regret that young Rajendra was yesterday sentenced to 12 hours’ 
simple i'mpi isonnient and a fine of Rs. 51. The fine was at first 
fixed at IL. 5 > but on counsel’s begging hard of the Court, 1 rupee 
was added to the fine to make the sentence appealable.” Sentence 
of impikomnent is appealable, whenever accompanied with fine, be 
th? amount thereof however trifling it may. Then, in the name of 
Prophet Figs, what on earth was the necessity of the counsel’s 
begging hard lor the increase of the fine by Rupee one ? 

In \ oar Line of Dec. 10, you ohscivcd “ Dr. Mahendralal is 
th<’ ft !i Native Sheriff of Calcutta.” You ought not to have forgotten 
that Nawub Ashg.tr Ali Dilcr Jung Bahadtir, C.I.E., was a Sheriff 
for a few months, seeing that you editors were, if I am not mis- 
taken, treated bv him on the eve of his retirement from the exalted 
office. We have had thus five native Sheriffs— Raja Digumbur 
Miira, C.I.E., Manorkjcc Rustomjcc, Raja Durga Churn Law, 
C.I.K., Nawab Ashgar Ali Dilar Jung Bahadur,* C.I.E., Mahcndra- 
lal Si 1 car, M.D., C.i.K. 

AN ADMIRER. 

*/Wc confess wc forgot rhe Nawab— for the very sufficient reason 
(as our “Admirer” will allow) that we were not treated by the 
beggar. We don’t know who else consumed the Beigun hi bharta. 
Wc arc not among the Durbaris of Bamboo Killa. — Young Rajendra 
was not really punished with imprisonment. Though the Magistrate 
was underr.tQ.oiA to have at first given out expressions to that effect, 
h~ had the" Wisdom to content himself with a fine.— Wc know 
all about Ram Das Sen, and our amusement was great when wc 
read of his varied and profound scholarship and of his travels in 
Europe, and intended to notice the points, but wc only half ac- 
complished our purpose. Our note or leaderette had long been 
1/ing unfinshed for want of room, till at last one day, in stress of 
matter, it was utilised as it was. But the main purpose of our 
writing was served, which was not to write exhaustively but to 
give an illustration. — Eo. R. tit R. 4 
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THE Winter Quarters of P. T. Barnuin’s Ricat show and menagerie' 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was, on Sunday, the 2oth November, destroyed 
by fire. It was a complete wreck within half an hour. Here is a dcs- 
cription of the scene 

The first intimation of lire was given by the roaring of the lions and 
tigers, and the struggling ot the elephants to free thetnseUes from th$ 
chains with which they were secured for the night. Six watchmci , I 
who were on duty at the time, endeavoured to stop tlie progress of the 
names, but without avail. The fe.tr of t he animals within, which weie ] 
mad with terror, prevented a near appioach to the binning pile ; and 
within half an hour the entire buildings were consumed. Three 
elephants, including the well-known ‘Sacred White Elephant, * polish- 
ed in the flames, riuny-six elephants broke from their fastenings, ami 
dashed through the sides of the burning buildings, tiuinpeting loudly 
in their leirui. bix of these and a l uge Afncaii hippopotamus luslum 
into the streets, their bodies scoichedand hi ickcm-d by the flumes, 
presenting a sickening appeal ance. 1 he teuiaining thiity elephauis 
and one lion escaped across the coontiy towaids K.m field and Caston. 
Their appeaiance caused gn* it al.um amongst the inhabitants, many ot 
whom, lesiding at the west end of Unugrpoi t, baned the doors and 
windows of their houses. The lion w.i ■» dis» o\ eual late *it night m a 
bam devouring a cow which he had killed, and w.ts immcdiateiy shot. 
Several persons are repotted to have been mjuied by the escaped 
elephants, besides the lions, tigers, and odier huge c|uadtupeds all 
the trained animals, stallions, ponies, and a huge number of 

monkeys and cats petished in the flames. All the piopeities of the 
show were also destioyed, ihe loss being eslimited at 701), 000 doHai-. 
One of the watchmen is missing. It is thought the In 0 wui the uoik 
of an incendiary, as the watchman, who liist liistoveied the oulbieak, 
was knoked down and stunned while giving the ahum. Nearly ail 
the elephants whit li escaped have been captured. Among those 
burned is 1 Alice’ or ‘Jumbo’s Wife.’ ” 

All the animals of Uarnum’s menagerie aie said to have been lost, 
excepting the bears housed in a sepai.itr quarter. The peiforuung 
liot^es and ponies also escaped, being 111 the couiitiy. The total loss is 
estimated at 1,000,000 dollars. 

How the grand showman will take it, we wonder. He is stmng 
enough, 11101 ally and pecuniarily, to stand a good deal of phlebotomy. 
He is used to disappointments and levcrscs. He has had Ins museum 
itself burnt down bcfotc. JJ ut now lie is gunvn old and the magnitude 
of the disaster is colossal. Twenty-five lacs of Rupees is not a joke 
even to a millionaiie. Otherwise, with hia turn for enterprise and his 
passion for gigantic opeiatmns, he might almost welcome the accident 
as an original and a wmthy advertisement, similar to his engaging 
Jenny hind on a fabulous fee, or his sending an embassy to negociate 
a treaty for the purchase of the White Elcpnant of Siam (worshipped as 
a living god in that land,) though on a grander scale than ever. 
Well for him if the menagerie was insured 1 lie will smile at the fuiy of 
Agni --the unconscious tool of Burnum ! Perhaps, no office even in 
Wall Street could be found to undertake the 11 -k of instiling a single 
bouse property of so much value. In that case, the accident is enough 
to shake the genial showman the calamity might be crushing. I 1 or 
the sake of the giand old man, who has doubtless been a considerable 
character and a banefactor to his speciea, we hope it is not so bad. If 
the worse should come to the worst, all we can do is to addiess him, 
as all otheis, in the sentiment of the Gieck Anthology— 

• All the wot Id’s a stage, a show ; 

Then learn thy part 

With all thy heart, 

Or bear the burden of thy woe. 


OUR winter visirot s, the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, Sir llowaid 
and Lady Elplinstone and Sir Horace and Lady Rumbokl, had been 
to Hyderabad as guests of the Resident. The Pioneer, winch notices 
scornfully the enthusiasm of the reception of His Serene Highness 
at that Court, says that the Duke is “in quest of big game.” If so, 
liis instinct lias not misdnecied him. All through the centmy, there 
has not been a bigger one than poor “ Nizzy.” Our contcmporaiy feels 
as a protectionist in the business. It is in costae y thJt • 

“the Viceroy, altogether to his honour, declines V> 'tax the native 
States, in favour of cv erybody, ^somebodies and nobodies alike,— -upon 
whom the good people at home are pleased to confer a letter ot intro- 
duction to the authorities in this countiy, coupler with a free shooting 
ticket over other people’s preset ves.” 

The Pioneer would doubtless like to preserve the large game for the 
sport of the Nimrods at home. It was in* the same spiiit of qualified 
benevolence— witness a retnaikable passage in the Hon’ble Mr. 
Frederick Shore’s Notes, in which the author adds his own personal 
testimony in proof of his asset tion — it was in that spirit that the Native 
States were maintained and some measure of good faith preserved 
with them, until the inauguration, by the bolder genius of Dalhousie, of 


the sternly simple and charming old rule of the famous British hero 
Rob Roy. 

Our contemporary is not content with dissuading the Native Chiefs. 
It sin ct s at the Duke as “an extinct volcano.” That is adding insult 
to injury. 

Supposing any native paper had written as the Allahabad paper had 
done, what row would have bec*n kicked over it, what homilies 
would we have been treated to, by the well-meaning and moderate, 
what indignant piotests fiom the more foolish or the more inimical 
against the bad taste of the natives! In how many quarters it would 
have done duty for an iiresistiblc argument for a gag on the Native 
l*i ess ! 

Sir Horace does not come on a mere pleasure Dip. lie is said to have 
a financial mission. If rumour is to be believed, as a spoitsinan he in- 
troduced himself as the thin end of the wedge. He is truly after 
big game, lie comes as a dun, in fact, to realise, if be can, a little 
matter of ten lacs. The Rumbolds aie well known names in India, 
and they have earned a notoriety in history. We may look out for a 
tevival of the scandals of the house of I’. timer of Ilydeiabad. There 
is little fear, however, of Lord Dulferm pioving a Wellesley. 

Tuk “ unspeakable ” ll.iboo of Cuttack has had his envn demonstration 
at home, if lie could not attend the great gathering of this week in 
Madias. We icceived this telegram - 
“ Ye-ueiday (26th) house of Babu Dinonath Bancijcc was decorated 
with two national ll igs ; six salutes were given for honour of Madras 
National Congiess by I11111, they were as high sounding as by cannon. 
It was immediately telegraphed to Madras Congress. Many visitors 
were present.” 

Baboo Deno Nath is nothing if not oiiginal. 

Thfue was a derangement of “copy” in our account of the reception 
of the Tippeiuh Prince at the Railway station. As published, a few 
sentences after the first paragraph have been left out. Paras. 2 and 3 
form the last poition of the account of the proceedings at the station 
and ought to be read immediately before the final little para, an- 
nouncing the icccption by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Wii have much pleasure in drawing attention to the new advertise- 
ment on p. 609. On Thursday next, Mr. Locke Richardson, an emi- 
nent Shakespearean student and living presenter of the woiks of the 
111111101i.il Poet, will recite Julius Cii'sar. We hope there will be a 
bumptq* house. Such an oppotlumiy comes not often even to the 
mo it fuv 0111 ed lands, for the pi case 1 cason that gifts and accom- 
plishments as Mi. Richardson’s aie exceedingly uncommon. It is 
only by an accident as it weic— ail accident luckless pet haps to him 
though weh ome to us— that such a master in the line ever strays 
to such a provincial place at best as India — the howling wilderness of 
the world ot the Higbei Civilisation. When die opportunity comes, it 
is plainly our inlei ed to make the most ol it. Theic is enough Cul- 
tme in the tommy, 111 both the Kuiopcan and Indian communities, to 
applet iate a londeitng of Shakespeare. Tiie English-speaking 
natives, speually the elder generation who remember the teaching of 
the will-known cutie Major 1 ). L. Richaidsou, the acting of Mr. 
Mocquclcr (still living in London) at ijic old S<ws Soaci and Cliow- 
linghee 'llieaties, and the readings of the late Rev. Mr. J. M. Bellew, 
and of the late Mi. James Hume, at the Bethune Society, are, to their 
a edit, p.iiiionalcly fond of Shakespeare. Wc ho|yi they will muster 
strong on the oci a don, they and their boy-, who arc lc-civing a liberal 
education, so a-, to induce Mr. Richardson to make a longer stay than 
he contemplates among us Wc ventme to promise them .a rich and 
elevated cnteituinnient. Mr. Kichaidson is a Canadian, who, having 
established the highest reputation jn the Dominion .aid the Great 
Republic, had sailed on an expedition to Australia, whence he goes to 
Europe, taking m India on the way. The sanvc success attended him 
in the New and the Newer Continent on the lands washed by the 
Western mam as on the shores of the Southern Ocean. He went — 
read --and completed. We have before us his American testimonials, 
and we have seen his cuttings from the Australian papers. The Press 
in both countries, is a full-throated harmonious chorus of rapturous 
delight. Yet, thcic is discrimination and individuality in the criti- 
cisms. How could it be otherwise, considering the reputation of the 
papers, including the first journals in New York and Boston, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney? Besides, many famous men, Pibfessors and 
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Bishops, poets and critics, like the Right Rev. Dr. Huntington, Bishop 
Potter, the Rev. Dr. Bellow-,, K. P. Whipple and Robert C. Winthrop, 
Oliver Wendell Ilohues (t lie “ Autocrat ” here, there and everywhere) 
and others, have in proptia person* expressed their commendation. 
Wc will mention only two instances. The Hon. President Andiew 
D. White of Cornell University, speaks of “Mr. Richardson as a gentle- 
man of true scholarly culture,” and Professor Henry F. Osborn of 
Princeton College, after attending to Richardson’s success in his 
recitals, states that “lie lent very substantial aid to the department of 
English literature m the interest which he aroused among the 
students by his representation-, of*’ Shakespeare. Here is a hint 
to heads of college-. »nd students - specially Asiatic students groping 
through lire text in an obsolete dialect of a foieign tongue — to realise 
an English poet of some three centimes back’s conception of 
Greek and Roman heroe?, rnedaev.il madmen, Saxon barbarians, and 
punsters and buffoon, of a losi era. 

Let no one wrong himself with the idea that a recital is but a dull 
prosy affaii . It is a very difTment thing, specially with Mr. Richard 
son, who u^es no book mu manuscript ami lias a fine elastic voice which 
he changes to suit charm lei. The play selected will afford the best op- 
portunity for a great elomitiotnT that he is said to be. Juhus Cic\<u 
abounds in dec lamation, in e .penal. In out judgment, the best speci- 
mens of politual eloquence in English are to be found in that play. 


We have to apologise to Mrs. Airhcr for not having yet duly ac- 
knmvledged hci lourtc-.y. H<-r At Homes are the speciality of this 
Calcutta season. Mis. Archer is a worthy spouse of her husband, 
combining simplicity with lad) like dignity. Tire main attraction at 
these par tics is of course her husband's works, but of late there ha, 
been a notable addition in the shape of an angel descended from one of 
the P. & O. Co’s, steamers. She calls Mr. Archer “pa” and Mrs. 
Archer “ma,” and seems one of Ins own conceptions of female loveli- 
ness in t olor— embodied and started into life by a Galatea sort of 
miracle. So fine an English flower is rarely to he met with in the 
more or less acclimatised British society of the East. Such ruddy 
health I such a profusion of roses scattered about the head ! such 
large lustious blue eyes, beaming with innocence and enjoyment of 
the Good and the Beautiful, and yet with an arch intelligence that 
might be embarrassing to the prosy ! such form and grace, such life ! 
And withal such delight in nature in all her phases and in all climes ! 
such appreciation of art and yet such reverence for it as to keep her 
from dabbling in it— -the almost inevitable temptation of one of her sur- 
roundings ! and last not least, such native kindliness of soul fdr God’s 
creatures in eveiy zone ! 

One shade the more, one ray the less 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in e\ery raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
I low pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

't’he smiles that win, the tint-, that glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent, - 
A maid at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Such is woman ' 

Fresh from the beauty, and the bli-o 
Of Knghsh liberty! 

Mr. Archer’s work it is superfluous to praise. He has strayed to the 
East with a finished reputation. Before lie tame here, he had been 
li\ing ten years in London as one of the fashionable painters. He is 
a Scotch Academician of many ycart standing, and but for Southern 
jealousy would long since have been enrolled among the Forty Immortals 
of British Art. Hjs works exhibited at the different shows have been 
praised by competent judges, and - illustrated in successive issues of 
Blackburn’s Academy Xotes -have earned him fame throughout the 
world. His portraits are not only accurate but life-like ; above all, 
they have the highest .quality of poiti ait-painting in bringing out 
the inner being of the subject. What abundance of soul is in the pic- 
ture of our late Public Works Minister ! Sir Theodore Hope has been 
reimbursed^ f he has paid for his portrait its weight in gold. The gaze 
,JIr. Archer has given him might do duty for a likeness of Alexander 


the Great. The picture of Lady DufTerin is a gem of art. It rs 
flattering no doubt, but not by any means false. An artist should take 
his subjects at their bfcst. “ Paint me as I am, with all my scars” is 
the expression of a grim Puritan and a hypocrite, both which Cromwell 
abundantly was, all the white-washers from Carlyle downwards not- 
withstanding. There is no mistaking Lady Dufterin at the most 
casual glance. The picture is thoroughly true as a work of art- not 
as a harsh photograph. If Mr. Archer has painted her as young by 
a few years or at her freshness of form and hue in the Himalayas* he 
has not only used a sound discretion but shown his artistic instinct. 
What is the good of a Fine Art of portraiture that embalms the dis- 
agreeable moods and indifferent health of its subjects? Wc arc sure 
Lord Duffer in will thank the painter for recalling to him his consort 
in her days of fascinating bridehood. 


REIS & RA YYRT. 

SATURDAY , DECT MR HR 3/, 1SS7. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES NOW AND 
25 YEARS AGO. 

To his List Administration Rnport of the Central 
Provinces, M r. M ackenzie, Chief Commissioner, 
appends an interesting review of the state of the 
Province a quarter of a century ago. The first An- 
nual Report of the Central Provinces was submitted 
in 1862 by Sir Richard Temple, and a glance at its 
statistics reveals an extent of progress at which his 
successor of our day may well exultingly say that 
Sir Richard would now hardly recognize the Province 
which h e once knew so well. Whether as regards 
the increase of population ; the opening out of the 
country to trade by the improvement of communica- 
tions, the development of the import and export 
trade, or the expansion of the revenue, and of edu- 
cation ; the evidences of progress are marked in all 
directions. In 1862, the population was estimated at 
less than nine millions, which had grown to more 
than eleven millions and a half at the census of 1881. 
Satisfactory as is this as an indication of what the 
List quarter of a century has achieved, there is still a 
large margin of improvement in this respect left for 
the future to accomplish, the distribution of popula- 
tion even at the increased figures of 1881 being only 
101*9 per square mile. The land revenue shows only 
an increase of about ten lakhs of rupees, but this 
comparatively small increment is explained by the 
fact that the land revenue assessment made for 
periods of 20 to 30 years has only now begun to fall 
in for revision, so that, as the Chief Commissioner 
observes, “ the increase of revenue to be derived 
under this head is still a matter of the future.” In 
the lixeise, Opium, Stamps, Law and Justice, and 
Forest, the revenue has already improved by leaps and 
bounds, and promises to increase still more in the 
future with the general advance of the country. As 
to communications, Sir Richard Temple wrote in 
1862 of 41 three Trunk Lines of road on which atten- 
tion should he concentrated.” These have now been 
superseded, * writes Mr. Mackenzie in his present 
report, by the great Indian Peninsula, Warora State, 
and Nagpur-Bengal Railways, and the I lead-quarters 
station of every district is now either on one of these 
Railway lines, or within convenient reach of it. In 
the matter of communications, however, the Chief 
Commissioner justly observes, much remains to be 
doiv ; the hands of the Local Governments, here 
as in other Provinces, have been much too closely 
tied by Imperial exigencies. , Mr. Mackenzie seems 
bitterly to feel this difficulty and refers to it more 
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EMERALD THEATRE 

BE A DON STREET . 

Saturday -the 31st Decern hr — Last 
Day of W7, at 8 j£ 1’. M. sharp. 

\nother Speci.il Double Programme in Me- 
mory of the Paitnv; in honor of the 
Coining Guest, 

The Old \ ear and the New ear. 

THE ENCHANTED TREE. 


AND 

you. dyt CP jpuj xi 

l (, LODllER 1/,, Mast a phi. 


Vi t 7 day, Sunday, AVu' Years Jhi\\ 
JSSS, at 6 />. hi 

The evei-ncw, the ever-charming diama c,f 
diamas, drama for all tunes 
and ages. 

NILDARPAN. 

With the strong cast of its best days. 

The public are earnestly solicited to secure 
tickets ea.licr to avoid disappointment as 
happened on the last tin ec occasions. 

G. C. Ghost, Manager. 

DAbiKHF.su-: Institute 

/ hursday 1'. anting January ^.V/, 

In the ptebunre of His Excellency the Vireioy 
and the Countess of Dulfcrin, 

Mr. Locke Riihard-a>n will ictite 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Crrar. 

s t-alD Ks t; 

Reserved beats . - 

I Eu k Scats . . . . ... . . j 

I’I.k cf sei -l’ed at HAROf.D ib COS. 


V ITUCAI IOXS to bo aecompameil with 
copies of testimonials, will be received by 
*he undo signed up to 4 l*. M. of Tuesday, the 
3*d of Jauuai), fm the appointment of Set to- 
tal y to the L’oi potation of Caleutta, which will 
be vacant fioin the 1st Apnl iSSS. 

The salary of the new Stnetaiy will be 
Rs. <>on rising m f\»n 1 years to Rs Moo by 
annual increments of K-. 50. 

RnF.ERT TlTMTlb, 

Nt t ntay to the <.\'t poration 

J. Farbstein & Son, 

HAIRDRESSERS AND PERFUMERS, 

/..\ Esplanade East , 

1 ly Spot 1 d Appointment to 1 1 . E SlK I \Ml's 
Fj lu.t - i>s and the Rt. 1 Ion. I.okh Ri w, 
Gov ei n • > 1 1 of Fmnbay, 

Have just tipeuetl Hair Dussin;; Saloons 
foi |. atiics, (icntlemrn and bluldicn. flan 
i.ultin:-; As «S ; Shampooing As. 4: Shaving 
As. 4. \\ ig-, Heaul.-*, Whisker; and Mous- 

taches, aUn 1 he.itin.il Smuiifs tm the make 
up. Dull : Reque-itt s foi 1 ac!i« *- and Gc ntleim 11, 
,ilwa\s m st.uk ,.//<. f/w than in any o/h< 1 
in ( G/. ult 1. A Jiial Order solo 1 1 e * 1 

THE 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

A Monthly /iVrvcA’ of A. unn\ /'oft fa 
Iatii at u n\ Antiquity, t'noyiaf'hy, Travels, 7 a . 

The undermentioned well-known writers 
have kindly consented to contribute in its 
pages: lb II. Tawney, Ksq., M. A., F. 11 . lb 
Skrrnc, c. s,, G. A. Stack, Esq., M. K. A. S. } L. 
E. P.lrr/e, Esq., John Ilooly, Esq., Attliur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Lois, Esq , J. II. Linton, 
Ksq., A. (). Hume, Esq., r. s., J. H. Jackson, 
Escp, A. Stephen, Esq., R. (’. Dntt, Esq., c .s , 
H. Gupta, Esq , L. M. (jhose, Escp, Jlnriistri- 
at-Lavv, Dr. G. \V. (.‘line, T. b. 1 »., P»anixterat- 
L:i\v, Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookeijee, the 
Ilon ble Mohendi alal Sucar, M. !>., C. I r., 
Ibihoo.s Aushootosh Mooketjea, M. A, Issut* 
Chunder Mitter, Hunkon (‘litindcr Cliattr in e, 
Chunder Nath Rose, m. a m Ram Sauna, lv 
M. Chattcrjee, Ksq., Hamster -at-Lavv, Dr. J. 
N Lhattac hat |'*e, 1 I. , n. 1 , Uahoo K. M. 
(1. m pill, l. I . M 1 1 1 1 1 G lb Icnwok, London, 
and nt In i gt M* men 

Anai.al ‘■'ib a .iption ui ad . in' e F- < u 
In 11 1 1 as . ,, !. < » 

J 1 dl \t ai H in ndv a n e 

I\ \ LL\ I F os/, s’ \ 1 ) niA\ /'/ fjn letar 
b, I! illy Di-, m, I . ue, L ab ulf.t 


INDIAN LABORATORY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
MEDICINES. 

Xim Oft A’i». i E01 internal use. 

X1.11 t >if Xo. \ ., 

< 'ailment, j , lo1 1 M. "ul use 

Di. Fi.imlis say-.- “'I hc nil is used medi- 
cinally a-. an antiseptic and anthelmintic 
Di. Maxwell has found it “ as ellicaeious as 
Cod Liver Oil in 1 ases of consumption and 
scrofula." Su \V. Obsbau .hiiessy s 
oil r thought anilielmintic and is applied c\* 
tc i nallv I*) foul uh cu s and used as a liniment 
in iheumulic ami spasmodic al'lec lions and in 
headache-. fn*in exposun 1 in the sun.’’ • Di. 
Dyinuck s.t) s -“The oil is applied to sup 
pm. uni” “binds, is jpven inUjuosy and in a 
vanity of d.i. eases’’ If applied to .soics* in 
hoi acs and othci domesti. animaH, it keeps nil* 
lilt's ami theieby ptomotes healim;. 'J lie ml is 
.istiv ei eeui lcmeil) foi FARSATIHn SORES, 
manye and it» lies and all foul smes in hoises 
and cattle. Niplunta Ratnakar, a Sanskrit 
Medical Km p.lol'icdia, thus speak* of the 
medicinal vutucs of the Nun Oil “It is 
lnttei, dcsttoycr of wouns, cuies lepiosy, 
abscesses and ulcers and diseases of impure 
blood, cluonic fever and piles.” 

No. I. Re 1 ; No. 2 . Re. 1 (larger phial) ; 
ointment. As. u 

Sau:i- Mi.sri.k Fowdlr. 

The ^lancl specific for nervom debility and 
weakness of lepioduclivc functions. 1’iofes- 
sor Koyle states “Salep misrec is in truth one 
of the best articles of diet, a c onvalescent can 
use.” Re. 1. 

Directions for use and particulars rognuling 
composition, accompany each medicine. 

Out-station orders are promptly executed on 
piepaymcnt, or by V. I*. F. Fost oj by Railway 
panel. Packing charge for each two annas, 
Postage extra. 

Full puce list to be had on appln ation. 

PjANERU & SONS, 

Propi ictoi I ncliaii I alien ,itoi y, 

M 7, ’I NI'IH I \, Au Ml \i: M). 

A’. /*’ .Sec Ab / v l ' l\a y\u t oi .’(all 1 1 biuaiy 
and ;ih M.mh j F.>. /, Im lull adv ci t iseir cut. 
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"HALL OF ALL NATIONS” 

SPECIAL CUTtlSTM^S 
SII-OW. 


Daring Christmas Week the “ Hall of 
all Nations ” will remain open until 

7-30 each Evening, 

IN WHICH WILL P.E DISPLAYED A 

MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF 

mmi ©oobs 

of every description suitable for 

OLD OR YOUNG. 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UK 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 


SILKS, GAUZES, BROCADES, 


SILK AND PLUSH SHAWLS. 


FANCY WOOL GOOD FOR 


CHILDREN WEAR. 


READ 

“Tho Argonauts of North Liberty.” 

By BRUT II ARTE, 

Author of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” & c., &c. 

[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. ] 
Opening Chapters in 

“ THE WEEKS NEWS" 

On the yth January next. 


OVEE COATS, ULSTERS, MAUDS 


AND 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL CO. LO. 


TUB WEEK'S A 'Ell'S 

A NEW JOURNAL FOR ALL CLASHES. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

THE CHEAPEST AND REST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

TIIE WEEKS NEWS 

Rs. 10 per year or Rs. 6 per half year — Post Free. 

THE WEEKS NEWS 
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TRAVELS 4 VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah, 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawah FaridoonJaii Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister oj the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

Dr. S. C. Mookerjec, the editor of what is 
undoubtedly one of the ablest papers in the 
country in point of literary power is the author 
ofa pleasant little book of Travels in East Ben- 

The author is master of a r.ic.y style of 

English which many an Englishman may envy. 
Humourous descriptions and caustic satire 
enliven every page. There is throughout a 
vigour and freshness of style that lends a 
charm to the veiiest commonplace. If there 
were, however, a higher purpose in the publica- 
tion of this book than to lighten the weary 
evening hours of the ordinary reader, we con- 
fess to a feeling that the author has failed in 
such an object. We are afraid there is not 
poetry enough in us to body forth in imagina- 
tion the beauty of the scenes which the author 
has described in his voyages to and fro between 
Dacca and Tipperah. Humourist as he is 
Dr. Mookerjee will remind us of the words of 
the poet that the point of a “jest lies more in 
the ear of him that hears it than in the tongue 
of him that utters it.” As with the jest so is it 
with the description. We do not say that the 
charge is unfounded. Prosaic as we are, 
drudging away at the desk, perhaps it is that 
we lack capacity to follow in imagination 
what the author has doubtless delineated with 
an admirable pen. 

One of the chief impressions that a reader 
will receive from a glance at the book is the 
somewhat strained relation between the Babus 
and the Anglo-Indians. The author pours a 
flood of ridicule upon the lordly airs of our 
“rulers.” He hits hard indeed in his account 
of the Colonel at whist enduring a Babu 
looking on, when on board the steamer, and 
of the whiteman’s condescension in bowing to 
the black nigger. Happily we in the South 
arc not so badly off in our commerce with the 
representatives of Western civilization. In 
spite of several instances of conflict and mis- 
understanding Englishmen and Hindus pull 
on agreeably together. But the author, not- 
withstanding his involuntary feeling of aloof- 
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u * *»*- limits 

i.iv c , inken hands amt parted. Hi, heut ; i-t it 1 VW ' ,,M ,,v 

i=» m Hie continuance of lirin^li supicm.icv in ! I* 1 ' ‘ llL0 ’ ll,c . 1),, ‘ lo » .uUi^lus ft 11. 

IC East. And .i>fir.iru»M io k. I L;i )ll,) D» be Plim-jci,, righteous ovri- 


"'f. « i" i “.n™ r.:™:;:; “» r'”T- ! ««y >*• >"»m~ ™ 

iax^i";,sr -f - 1 ' z 1 te*a\ri -r-'r tF k; i F» 

,uvc ' !»■ MUl 10 ex- j < iil.u lv mils K .stem hi, I, .1,0 thl- 

" r ' " , [lias acsmlir.l m M.Mikotjn ’s 1 m. ok, will hear 

‘inn out ill hi, Maic-ment that Lower Pengal 
, ^ 1)1,1 ^'-ile, ll.it and unpi nfitable, that, on the 
, cmiAatv, she the beaut ilulleM loumiy in 
' the woild. Site has no high mountains, but 
s,lc ,Ms i^eis .ipp.uemlv as \ast as the 
sea, to make her s. enciy ^ i ami and ma|rstic. 
j >))r 1ms *i li n ml 1 <al meis ever ovei flowing 
} ' v, tb walei, thousands id tiaiiquient lakes 
eo\ et ed with the hlv an-1 a hmnlied luautiful 

ot evci- 
histeis of 


the K,„. Ami a^ui,;,,, is 'daemon '“".'A *" >'»* 

for the m.iintcn.ince of Ins ri-hts. Hut he' lull I U>1 * ‘ ll "' 1,0 '"'<■* "I then t.iu-. 

have nothin;; with spuiiou" .eolation Wei u', 11 ''. ! ’ ,UI,U he has mitten his hunk. 

tn l h! ft | bu l;’ w '* P - r ‘!' 4r,l,)h t,f exeellont 'adute 
to Ills hittlnen Ot the press [Kxtiuu.l 

I lie author recounts his a.lventnte with 
V , V l,lw - l y "Nteials of Seahl.ah with consnlei- 
; We humour. We feel an me,is t ,b|e tempta- 
tion to ntlote H /// hut spare foil'nis. 

Hoiv the sreenh.uk was no le : -.,l temier, whv 

h'mvM l ‘ < ‘ Ll, '- U,t '* m "“ uanteil .,nd 

hoiv the rmremv qnestinn stood M itf .„„| 


He gives aii 
seem otini to 
wide >pie idm^ 
in the lam-, he 


ai t oimt ot ins ti , iv els, wiii'... 
l>i\e heen io\a.;t >, upon llie 
1 1 \ ei s ot Haste 1 n Len^al which 
'»nv‘ almo-a inland m m ( )n 


these he philosophises on the natuie of the 
r.mni.x and the people, making ca.cfu I ob-c- 

\ atioii id his l,u 1 , and thmi ;ii in* sometimes J w atn -tlow i i thou, ami* o| sr , 
lain ies he know, bettei than Ills boatmen, and i waving paddy 'it Id,, thousands of 


■ , ; 1 1 11 sioou sim >ltll 1 beiiei ot in 

r? -mil 


, 7 > '-'“iois aim .n,i”istia.es 

wno hut aceoinp. lined the author to hid linn 
M)od-l)vu at the station, and hoiv ap.un with 
the advent of the Justtie of the IVare all 
objei ion to leceiv.m; the 1 mien.. v note 
vamshed are all ...mated in a style that ,s 
tittm ;ly cha r .irleii/..d only by the iu.id“d,-- 

i, 1 ' . ,n •■ttmther place the aiitlmi m 

troduces the reader to the Hindu belief m the 
anspu ions hour for sta.t.m; on a |omney in 
laniptaqe of su,:h playful railleiy that wo make 
no apolo-y tor '|tiotim; it. |Kui.tu 

1 lie untowMifl c_ i 1 eumstanee <d the dav 
the event to whirl) we have already .illum'd 
namely the refusal of the Railway oliiuals to 
receive the cm renev-note in pa\ mi nt of the 
i-tie, elicits the following hiimonioUb nm- 
tessmn of human weakness. | Kxtiact. | 

i lie author has some trenchant entiusm 
on the insolation of the Kn^hshman, which 
makes him mac’(‘ssible to the complaints of 
extortion or plunder by their menials. They 

me too absoi bed to know all that passes about 
them and the wionjjs that aie committed in 
their names me unnoticed as mere tulles for 
they have rateiy any idea of their magnitude. 

It is only too . ve 1 1 known throughout the cotin 
try how blackmail m the shape of money or 
provisions is levied upon the inhabitants when 
tile t.ollectoi is on tour. It would be diffn ult 
to believe the thiivj could ”o on uudei his 
very nose without Ins connivance if we did not 
know his e\clusiveness and his distaste for 
mixing with the people. 

I iie author devotes the jpealer part of the 
book to a tlesci iption of the people and the 
extern. d aspect of the countiy that he passed 
tlimu^h m his two tups to Tippeiah fmm 
C.alcutta and b tek. lie has a «p>nd deal tos.,v 
about the customs of some of the people he 
becomes acquainted with. He makes a dis- 
covery of the debus of i I'm t uipiese < olony in 
■Tipperuh that has become debased in molality 
and s ul 1 k in super stition. Although there is 
not much in the book that is instinctive to the 
serious student, the <;i,ue of du tion and the 
ease of st> le cany the reader pleasantly 
thioijqh. It would he difficult to icm ue s U i h 
a subjei t as he lias chosen fiom dulness wi- 
thout his extiaordinaiy command of 1 an-uaee. 
We cannot promise moie than a luief span ..f 
life to the book. It will prove what is abun- 
dantly clear to the leaders of the AVA ,tnd 
Nayyct that the author is an adept in Kn;;l,sh 
composition. ]f<_- j s a lover of natm e and lie 
pamis scenes and situations with an artist ; 
pencil, — 7 he iltndtt , November y, 18S7. 

this interesting book. We are justified 

in so termmp, it, not on account of any imnanlic 
adventures tii.it the author has to icdate, noi 
ofanyveiy new discoveries in ^eo^iapiiy 01 
natural history. There is someihm^ p,utj 
cular as leq.uds etlinolo^y ; ami a ;pcat deal 
of human natuie in the book, shown to the 
leader with a simplicity and candour which 
bear testimony to its truth. Called fmm the 
busy haunts of men in the city to dwell for a 
time in Independent Tipperab as a judicious 
adviser to its Chief, Doctor Mookerjce relates 
his advent u 1 es during the several join nics to 
.md fi o in that capacity, without revealing the 
sectets of the State, like a good diplomatist. 
He has adhered strictly to the advice which 
he offets to his brethren of the Native Press, 
and has written what he saw and knows,’ 
without revealing all, considering what lie 

might properly say and what withhold 

The above seems to be a curious passage 
ot be found in a book of travel sj and appears 


moii* than su>i.c t, U,.u l j u > > <n ,. u rllm ., { \ H > j 
beiiei of him, he submits with a giace that j 


dom- 


( red it to Soi 1 ates, and , 


cepts the apparently mev liable m the’ interests j 
id pe.it e. 1 hr Doitm is a 1 lose ob-,ei v er of 
natuie, animate ami inanimate, with an eve | 
to the pi, t'licqu, a, well a, to the sublime 
and beautiiul. And although then* is ,i \tm 1 
of 1 ynu imu mnmir thiou-limanyotiiisob- 
j seivation,, it k tiuupei oit i)\ sm’h ivuleiU 
nature, that cv 1 n a st 1 anger wouhi con- 
ceive him to be a lam.ditei -hr, mg 1 at 1 km than 
; ; slfin philosnjdiei , Phi, is evident 111 his 
nest upturn, of his boatim n and olheis, while 
h< - dt'iltium e , tin* lawlr.snm , wind, has made 
the pooi li-sliernu n suspu ion , e\ en ot honest 
intentions, because the) have so long been the 
hejplrs, vutims of mai audii s sti om’et than 
themselves. Then only defence is (light or 
, deceit, and the latter is then |u,tifu at 1011 as a 
| mo.le of self-pmteition. Weaie shown not 
j only the weakness of the people, hut the shoit 
! turnings of tin* admmisttalion th.it leave these 

things possible 

I he author is impaitial in hi, 1 ensmes 

Tli ere is much in the book to which space 
forlmls us to tefer. That it is not a pmsy one 
may be gatheiecl fiom the fact that, foi it’s joo 
page.,, there are neatly as many index tofet- 
ences. Many of the suhjca ts aie necessai ily 
but lightly ti eat eel, but all sensibly and fan ly. 

Ami Dr. Mooknjee is such a mastei of the 
Knglish language that in the whole book we 
have seal rely found a phi use that might not 
nave been vyiitten by an Knghshman ’‘to the 
manor born .' 5 Ilieie is nothing m it at which 
anyone could reasonably take (diem e ; and 
then: is much from wlndi bnili Knglishtnen 
ami natives may Irani gicatlv needed les- 
oons. J'ite Indi,in Ihu'lx Aci.n, Nov. 22 , 1 EM 7 . 

‘•TRAVKLS IX liKXCAL Such ,s the 
title of a most inteiesimg little wmk pub 
lished a shoit time ago Its a.itlun ,, |; a |)u 
Sami, 1 , li ChnnckT Mo ( .ke»|ee, the wdl-known 
Kilitor of the A’ivi ,inti A’nnv/, the most 
ongmal, dcvetly wntlmi ami i> trie, ting j.nii- 
nal m India l'.ibu Saiubhu < hundei ^is (,ne 
of the vetdan Iml.an wriiei, m Knrhsh. He 

K the i.ustet .,f a ino.t I, ipp\, , lU x "' 
style, win, h \un can , a-dv make’ out fiom 
amongst tin* wn lings of ;i humlud difilunt 
men. In iar > luunoious u 1 Min-.- Pabu Sam- 
bhu Chumlri ha, no nval amoim m , Inch m 1 ,, , 

conteinpoianes. J b* w on in, hi* ( ' l.,ui H-, w e ! * !/' V' 1,1 '' noMirr,, "‘ » r >lwed Mi S iinblni 

believe, by his willing, in In, own pn M ,d w q I ...., j T ' ,# *' '' l * ;// w huh was 

JV J/.W. •/,,■/, „„„ |„ n .. ,|, iini , 1 ! 1 ’ ’ ’""’"''V'"". " W IK.I In- 

In tin-, iii,i;;,i/mi- .ii 1 u it* . „f o, | cal ’ m|) ., j | V 1 ' iIk ' 1,lll, ‘ *•«< ‘iff 'lull ur poi n I l.-ss. 

e\< dleuce appealed, mo-ily f, OM , t j M . f | « "iilam ., mi tie* < out mi y, mn< h mfci,,(ing 

Pabu Samldlu ( hundm Hr h,!! wt /tten , .." i ,! ! nM,! ,l ^ 1 •«;»>- ^ m. n 

other booklets Hi, Ciu vi of ///,- Mutiny *i " Vi ' ! ! ’ i ‘ ‘ ' l' 1 ,' . ni # u,,,,,t ''' h’^'tmmdy 

Mi. // //wv/. Lout Conning ami the In, onic i ' ' 'i 1 , ” 1 T J, '° ' ' 1 , 1 Jl “ •"ltlmiX ihvvhh 

J'.ix ; the Carer 0/ an Indian ILr ' ,s ’ hv ,,lr T.k c-Ikmi , : he is given 

Jholun ^ the h/r S,, undin L ,um , /W • ! , ' : ,s f5 ‘ «•«! .»»■»»:, I 

an cl the I'uiit, m India , tint to India m* ., U K* i i' 1 . 11 ' ,l 11 1 * 1 W h»i< man ” 

I... it, ,m, ttiiui, jitii.u tod mu. , ni.. 1 ,1.1; ’ l,is v" i,,,l " , r : • '■ "i"'",' 

His U.e-t ,,io,l,i< lion *• Tiav.-I, in lU-,,.. .1 ■ ' I l i T "‘V’ , "V" s . ( t -t'-s of 

.» „ ,, .r'lno,; l r„: ^ 


bamboo and of girat lire , dies a ,1 m b, autiful 
I'tccpci, adoi mil ’ the nvei hanks, to make hei 
tile loveliest louiitiv in t I k* wmld. h'.ven a 
Ixnigali needs to see ami travel Prngnl to 
adequatelv know h< 1 thousand wiuhing 
chaims. foi a fmeiguei it 1, well nn’.h un- 
poss|b|e to gel even an appioxunate idea of 
what lh(*v an like (10111 ile ,1 1 ipi um, however 
1 line and faithful I r| us heai what om author 
! In, to si) on the subp i 1. \\V ,ead ■ | Fxhac t ] 

A paddv sea 1, thu, inimitably de*aiib- 
i eel . j Kxt 1 at 1. 1 

We will quote a passage of another cha- 
1 u< tei 1 1 *, \ 1 1 ;u 1 J 

We could cull many sudi gems. Put 
space foi bids it. \\ e will, liowevci, tpiote 
some passage's of another kind. ( >m tiavellei, 
though old m veais, is evidently yuing in’ 
heait, foi no one in the mmaniir age of youth 
» otild be iiioi e appi rs laliv e of female dial ms 
th.111 0111 tiavellei. In eveiy oihei page you 
imd 0111 author desuibmg m trims of en- 
thusiasm some mini gul or woman of beauty. 

I lexi 1 ac t | In the next page we find our tia- 
velld's attention |hxtia<r.j 

Iheie is the dost 1 iption, physical ami 
moial, of ,1 Colonel, vvhidi wc cannot resist 
the temptation of 1 epioducing, althou-h the 
aiticle has alieady exceeded the usual length. 

| Kxt tact. | h 

Wc have now given extiacts enough to 
show that the little* book of travels i, most 
delightful leading. It tontains giaphie des- 
ci iptions 0fnal111.il seenei v, faithful poitraituic 
of men and manners, and happv, good 
liumomed observations on them. Their is 
not an ill natuied or unkind vvoid in the whole 
book - it ovei flow x in eveiv page with tin- milk 
of human kindness. 'Kvev obseiviimn 
testifies to the author being a keen obsenei 
<»f men and thing,, as an ex nnple of wlm li we 
l ’; m ,,1( *ntion tin* mstim live and mtei, sfin-r 
chaptei on the Native (.hnstiaiis of Poi lii"iiexr 
exti action in Tippeiah. Again, allhougl,’ llir 
booh does not pieiend to deal with life in lion 
gal, the glimpses of that life vve fmd in it air 
veiy (onsulei.ihle and pleasant. We will now 
conclude by lecommemlmg the book to all 
who may wish to spend a few ln»m , umid ( st 
happy thought, and plisrant pn tines. 

7 *' /• - ^ S - K ( - 

f ite J u/ntne, ^,ov :A, 


a worn 

faithful and intete,nng pufuie of natnml 
scenery and life in Pengal, although Mi. 
Mookeijer does not piofessto wntea pTctuie of 
Pengal life and uses his pencil m its poitiaituir 
only in passing. The dedication is charar- 
teiistic. [ Kxt 1 act.] 

The “Tiavels 5 aie travels in East Pengal, 
travels and voyages between Calcutta and 
Imlepedent Teppeiah. We do not believe 
many people in this side of India know that 
there is such an independent State as Tip- 
perah. Put nevertheless such a state exists. 
W r e will give here a summary of its history in 
the words of Mr. Mookcijee- He wiites . [Ex- 


, I! 

j ami hi ■> iefl( < tions on tins or that sm ial and 
politK.il subject air not without then moial. 

| Mr. bambini C. Mookeip-e was forim-ilv 
| Minister to Iflc “ last of lhe.\.,wabs X ,,'f 
j L( ngal, Tlehai ami flns,;i 1 and .ifhiwaids 
j 'I mister of the Mahataja of I jppei :di. H 0 
j 1, a man. thercfoie, of r\pci irnc r, ;iru | w ] lcn 
j he speaks his biethren should lisfi n to him.!.. 
travels in Jam; a I is a readable hook, an d 
it abounds 111 anecdotes \v 1 1 i < h rue often as 
mstiuctive as amusing, audit is not spoiled 
by too many political allusions, though of 
com ,c, some few have crept \n.— J'/ie Pioneer , 
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. INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHtEA. 

A week’s use of this medicine not only cure 
Leucorrh(ea*-the characteristic white, given 
and bloody discharge— but also removes the 
concomitant intense inbnstrual pains, and all 
the various complaints and symptoms i.ui- 
dentaljto menstruaf difficulties and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage 4 annas. 

There are capital medicines besides— for 
piles, all the 20 kinds of flux— such as sper- 
mv.orrhfea, diabetes, &c. diarrhoea, rheu- 
matism, puerperal complaints,' cataract of 
the eye, nacra, asthma, &c. 

[Certificate. J 

“I have known Babu Rajendra Nath Ghoshal 
kubiraj for upwards of isyeais, and I can bear 
ample testimony to t he wonderful efficacy of 
his medicine i n the treatment ofdiseases of the 
womb. Winle Assistant SurgeonYd Monghyr 
and subsequently, I have known him to cure 
tlte most obstinate cases of uterine Lcucori- 
hoc 1 and other uterine derangements, organic 
and functional. I can safely call his medicine 
the Specific for Leucorrhuea and painful 
menstruation. Ladies who have been subject 
to dies* diseases for years and were barren 
have been cured and botne children. 

Wo mesh Chunder Roy, L. M. S. } Medical 
Practitioner, Bhagalpur. 30 October 18S6.” 

Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kadiraj, 
Topkhana Bazar. 

Monghyr. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

In Pamphlet , Price 4 annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HE ARSE Y. 

Apply to Peis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


STAN 


12, LAL BAZAAR, CALCUTTA, 

( Opposite the Police Court ,) 

THE CALCUTTA 

HOMfEOPATHIO PHARMACY. 

TIIE 

EARLIEST & STILL MOST EXTENSIVE 

DISPENSAR V IN ASIA 

OK PURE HOMOEOPATHY ONLY, 

WHICH 

INTRODUCED TO THE EAST THE 

TRADE IN 

INDEPENDENT HOMEOPATHY 

and maintains to this day 
THE DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY OF 

THIS 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Besides the old Remedies, all the New Re- 
medies and the latest additions procured from 
the best European and American sources, and 
kept in stock. 

Medicines in wooden boxes and leather 
cases, requisites of all kinds supplied, and 
Prescriptions dispensed at the shortest notice. 

The largest Stock of Homoeopathic literature 
kept. 

Orders received for supplying English 
American and foreign Journals. 

BERIGNY & CO. 

12. Lai Bazaar , Calcutta. 

KALLYPUDDO DASS, 

JEWELLER WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER. 

148, Radii a bazar, Calcutta. 

CHEAP Gold and Silver Rotherham’s Watches ; 
Watches of other Makers, both English and 
Geneva ; Gold and Silver Chains ; Earrings, 
Wedding-rings, Memento-rings; Diamond, Em- 
erald, Ruby, rings; Tigei claw and other Jewel- 
lery of the newest fashion. Gold guaranteed 
gen uitie. 

Orders, with remittance, promptly attended to 

"]) A R 1 ) 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited. 

ASSAM LINE NOTICE. 

The Steamers of the Company will run from 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

The Steamer “ BEIIAR” will leave Cal- 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo. 

Cargo will be received at the Company’s 
Godowns at Jaggannath Ghat until Monday, 
the 2nd idem. 

The Steamer “NEPAUI.” will leave Goa- 
I (undo for Assam on Thursday, the tth 
idem. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
train on the night previous. 

D11 u hr 1 & Debrooghur Mail Service. 
Through Booking to and from Assam. 

The Despatch Steamers of this Service 
leave Dhubri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and proceed to Debrooghur, 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookhs. 

On and from 1st January 1888, Passengers 
Goods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) may be booked through to 
and from Calcutta and all stations on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
Gauhati, Mungled ye„ Tezpoie, Silghaut for 
koliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, Niggiting, Kookee- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. Freight on 
perishable articles must be prepaid. 

Goalundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam. 
Special fast single-handed Steamers, which 
have been specially built for the Assam Tiade, 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcelson presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to 
exceed ten hundred weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feet in measurement. 

Particulars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents. 

1-2 Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

REIS & RAYYET 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
ANNUAL REVENUE 

.jiiti. ^ 

Bonus dismtnited to Assurers 



£ 0 , 450,000 

£ 880,000 

£ 3 , 500,000 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

% • AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... m advance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

Quarterly . . „ 

Monthly ... „ 


Rs. 12 
» 7 

» 4 

Re. i-S 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY . 

ESTABLISHED 1825. 

governor— His Graoe the Duke ol Buooleuch and Queensberry, K. T. 

N ATIVE GENTLEMEN will find this Institution of great service, useful for. Investment, 
Family Provision , Self- Endowment for old age, and Protection to Partners or Creditors. 
SECURITY. Security is the first point to be considered by Assurers, and no Life Office 
cai^urpass the STANDARD in this respect. 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM— Will be found moderate, and the conditions of a 
Standard Life Policy are most liberal in every way. 

Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all information regarding 
the Co mmny’s Retirement Scheme (which requires no medical examination, and tne 
subscription for which wnen commenced at young ages, is very small), the Endowment 
m ly oe obtained on application to any of the Company s Agents in India. 

GEO. L. KEMP, 

Secretary^ 


CALCUTTA 


BRANCH : 

27, Dalhousie Square. 


Ptintcd and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutty Lall GhoSE, at THE BEE PRESS , No 


Single Copy ... „ ... „ o-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (threecolumns to the page) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 4 
annas a line, each insertion. The lowest charge 
for any advertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic 
Occurrences, the lowest charge for which is 
Rs. 5, 

Special rates for Oontracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arroars an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3 , a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid> to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyet, ” 

Office* j, Uckoor Butt's Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

/, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Calcutta. 










